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PREFACE 


TfflS Commentary has been produced to meet a widespread demand among 
serious students of the Bible for a new and up-to-date treatment of the text 
which would combine unqualified belief in its divine inspiration, essential 
historical trustworthiness and positive Christian usefulness with sound and 
careful scholarship. Attention has been chiefly directed to the understanding of 
the text as it exists in our most commonly used English versions. Consequently, 
and by deliberate choice, it has been felt unnecessary to devote any considerable 
amount of space to the source analysis, arbitrary criticism and speculative 
theories which so dominate many publications. Nor has it been the Editors’ 
aim to produce a volume containing extensive devotional or homiletical notes. 
Holy Scripture has a way of applying its own message to the hearts and 
consciences of men when it is properly understood. 

The Editors and Publishers are greatly indebted to the many contributors 
to this volume who have so freely given their services. They represent some of 
the best evangelical scholarship of the present day and, as will be seen from the 
List of Contributors, come from a wide range of church affiliation. Their 
willing co-operation in meeting the rather exacting requirements of a one- 
volume commentary of this kind is acknowledged with deep gratitude. It is 
natural that they should differ among themselves in some minor matters of 
interpretation. It ought perhaps to be stressed, therefore, that each contributor 
is responsible only for the article or articles appearing over his own name and 
is not to be regarded as necessarily endorsing everything which is written 
elsewhere. 

One name which does not appear in this list must be mentioned. In the 
early stages of production the Rev. H. W. Oldham rendered invaluable service 
both as Reader and as Assistant Editor. It is greatly to be regretted that he did 
not live to see the completion of a work which he had so much at heart and to 
which he devoted so much of his time during the last two or three years of 
his life. The Editors would also like to acknowledge the splendid assistance 
given by the Rev. G. T. Manley, the Rev. L. E. H. Stephens-Hodge, the Rev. 
J. Stafford Wright and others who have advised and assisted them in the work 
of editing the Commentary and in preparing the various sections for press. In 
this connection the Editors would also like to acknowledge the invaluable help 
received in all aspects of the Commentary’s production from Mr. Ronald 
Inchley, the Publications Secretary of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 

With the publication of this Commentary the Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
completes a plan, conceived before the war, to provide Bible students with 
three basic aids to study. The first of these. Search the Scriptures (edited by G. 
T. Manley and H. W. Oldham) is a systematic study course which covers the 
whole of the Bible in three years. The second, The New Bible Handbook (edited 
by G. T. Manley, G. C. Robinson and A. M, Stibbs) has been designed to 
provide background information in the form of general articles, and contains, 
in addition, short introductions to every biblical book. We believe that the 
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many who have welcomed and used these earlier volumes will find in this 
Commentary more of the kind of help for which they have been waiting. 

The prayer of aU concerned is that God may set His seal upon this 
Commentary, the spirit of which is suprenje loyalty to God’s revealed truth. 
May its reading be used of the Spirit of God to help many to gain from God’s 
written Word fresh and increasing understanding of the ways of God and of 
His will for men. 

Francis Davidson 
Alan M. Stibbs 
Ernest F. Kevan 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

This second edition of The New Bible Commentary is sent forth by the editors 
and publishers with grateful praise to God for His blessing on the first edition. 
The editors are taking this opportunity to avail themselves of some of the 
constructive criticisms that have been sent to them, and a number of minor 
modifications of statement have been incorporated. A new article has been 
prepared on ‘Revelation and Inspiration’. This takes the place of the one 
written by the late Dr. Lamont. 

Some of the reviews of the first edition seem to have been made without a 
clear understanding of the purpose of the Commentary, and it may be useful, 
therefore, to repeat that the aim of this work is to give help in the understanding 
of the contents of the Bible rather than to indulge in speculative discussions of 
an introductory and critical kind. 

The Commentary goes forth again in the confidence that God will confirm 
His own Word in the hearts of those who read. 

Alan M. Stibbs 
Ernest F. Kevan 
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EXPLANATIONS 


The articles on the biblical books each contain an Introduction and Outline 
of Contents as well as the Commentary on the text. The notes are based on the 
sections and paragraphs into which the text naturally falls. This necessitates 
departing at times from the strict chapter divisions. The Outline of Contents 
consists of the main headings used in dividing the text into these sections, 
together with the secondary headings used wherever this has been felt to be 
necessary. These outlines will not only help the student to study each book as a 
whole, but will act as a useful index to the Commentary itself. 

Words and phrases which are the subject of comment are set in italic type, 
followed by the verse number within brackets. The Authorized Version has 
been generally used as the basis for the Commentary, but where there are 
important differences in the Revised and other English versions these have been 
noted. Extracts from these other versions are printed in ordinary type within 
quotation marks. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 

Books of the Old Testament: Gn., Ex., Lv., Nu., Dt., Jos., Jdg., Ru., 
1, 2 Sa., 1, 2 Ki., 1, 2 Ch., Ezr., Ne., Est., Jb., Ps. (Pss.), Pr., Ec., Ct., 
Is., Je., La., Ezk., Dn., Ho., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Na., Hab., Zp., 
Hg., Zc., Mai. 

Books of the New Testament: Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., 1, 2 Cor., 
Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1, 2 Thes., 1, 2 Tim., Tit., Phm., Heb., Jas., 
I, 2 Pet., 1, 2, 3 Jn., Jude, Rev. 

Aram. Aramaic 

AV Authorized Version (1611) 

c. about (with dates) 

cf. compare 

Cam. Bible The Cambridge Bible 
Cent. Bible The Century Bible 
Clar. Bible The Clarendon Bible 
E.B. Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Exp. Bible The Expositor’s Bible 
f., ff. following verse(s) or page(s) 

Gk. Greek 

H.A.C. Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church 

H. D.B. Hastings’ Dictionary of the 

Bible 

Heb. Hebrew 

Her. Herodotus 

I. C.C. International Critical Com¬ 

mentary 

I.S.B.E. International Standard 
Bible Encyclopaedia 


J.B.L. Journal of Biblical Liter¬ 

ature 

Lxx Septuagint Version 

mg. Margin 

Moff. Moffatt’s translation of the 

Bible 

Moff. Comm. The Moffatt Com¬ 
mentary on the Bible 
Ms(s) Manuscript(s) 

n. note 

Rsv Revised Standard Version 

(1952) 

RV Revised Version (1885) 

Syr. Syriac Version 

Targ. Targum 

viz. namely 

Vulg. Vulgate (Latin) Version 

Wey. Weymouth’s translation of 

the New Testament. 
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PART ONE 


GENERAL ARTICLES 



th£ authority of scripture 


1. ftiBLICAL wrfNESS 

Our thinkijigconcerning ihe authority and 
inspiration of Holy Scripture mu^t start 
always from the fact that the Bible itself as¬ 
sumes everywhere that it is a message directly 
given by God Himself. In this first section it 
must be our main task to substantiate that fact 
and to discuss its implications. But one pre¬ 
liminary question must first be answered. When 
we assert the tinique authority of the Bible, is it 
legiftmate to appeal to the Bible’s own testimony 
in support of th^t assertion? Is it not a most 
outrageous form of question-begging to make 
the Bible itself the first and final arbiter in its own 
case? Are we not guilty of presupposing the very 
thing which we are asked to substantiate? 

The answer to this question is, of course, that 
we do not turn to the Bible for proof, but for 
information. Rational arguments may be 
advanced in favour of the unique authority of 
Scripture, but in the last analysis we accept that 
authority by faith. And we accept it only in so 
far as the Bible itself requires it. In other words, 
it is only as the inspiration and authenticity of the 
record arc a part (and a necessary part) of the 
revelation that we make the Bible a supreme 
rule of faith and life. If the Bible did not make 
that claim, we should have no call to believe it. 
And we could have no general confidence in the 
teaching of Scripture. But if the Bible stands be¬ 
fore us as an authoritative Word of God, a Word 
which itself claims authority, then it is as such 
that we must reckon with it, receiving that Word 
and the authority of that Word, or resisting it. 

But does the Bible make any such assertion of 
authority? And if it does, what docs that asser¬ 
tion imply? With regard to the first question, the 
answer is so vast that our main difficulty is that of 
compression. In the Old Testament as in the New 
the claim to a more than human authority is 
everywhere implicit, and in many places it finds 
direct and open expression. It is claimed, for 
example, that Moses received from God both 
the moral law and also more detailed com¬ 
mandments even extending to arrangements for 
the tabernacle. The prophets maintained that 
they were not speaking their own words, but the 
message which God Himself had given to them. 
The Lord Jesus Christ spoke with authority 
because He was conscious of speaking not merely 
as the historical teacher but as tl^e eternal Son. 
The apostles had no doubt as to the authoritative¬ 
ness of their pronouncements, whether ?hcy were 
quoting our Lord or developing the Christian 
message under the guidance of the outpoured 
Spirit. 

It may be objected that in the majority of these 
cases t^ claim to authority is made only on 
behalf of the message delivered and not on behalf 


of the written record in which that message has 
been handed down to us. Thus it may well be 
the case that the prophets or Jesus Christ spoke 
with divine authority, but sometimes we have 
their words only at second-hand. The fact that 
inspiration is claimed for them does not mean 
that inspiration is claimed for those who com¬ 
piled the record of their activity and teaching. 
And if that is the case there is no guarantee that 
what is written in the Bible is a verbatim or 
accurate account of the message actually 
delivered. 

Against this objection we may set the fact that 
in the New Testament especially, and with 
reference to the Old, a definite authority is 
claimed for the written word of the Bible. This 
point emerges clearly in many parts of the 
teaching of our Lord Himself. Thus He answers 
the tempter with the threefold Tt is written’. On 
the Mount of Transfiguration He tells His 
disciples that it is written of the Son of Man that 
He should sufier many things and be set at 
naught. To the Jews who searched the Scriptures 
He gave counsel that ‘these arc they which 
testify of me’. After the resurrection He inter¬ 
preted to the disciples in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself, showing them that 
all things must needs be fulfilled, which ‘were 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, 
and the psalms, concerning me’. These and 
similar statements make it quite plain that Jesus 
Himself accepted the inspiration and authority 
of the written Word, especially in so far as it 
gave prophetic witness to His own death and 
resurrection. It is also clear from verses like 
Jn. xiv. 26 and Jo. xvi. 13 that He expected and 
promised a similar inspiration in the case of the 
apostolic testimony yet to be made. 

When we come to the apostles we find that 
their testimony to the divine authority of the 
Bible is equally clear. In all the Gospels great 
emphasis is laid upon the inspired foretelling of 
the work and person of Christ. The apostle Paul 
quotes extensively from the Old Testament, and 
his preaching to his own people is very largely an 
attempt to prove the Messiahship of Jesus from 
Old Testament history and prophecy. The 
statement in 2 Tim. iii. 16 sums up the whole 
attitude of Paul. Whatever translation we adopt 
it is plain from verse 15 that the apostle has the 
Old Testament in mind and that he thinks of it 
as peculiarly inspired by God. The other tipos- 
tolic writers quote just as frequently from the 
Old Testament, and in 2 Peter open testimony is 
borne to the inspiration of the Bible in a way 
very similar to that in 2 Timothy. In 2 Pet. i. 21 
the word of prophecy is traced back to its final 
author in God the Holy Spirit: ‘For no prophecy 
ever came by the will of man; but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.* Again, in 
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2 Pet. iii. 16 there seems to be a further allusion 
to the written Bible as an authoritative word 
which must be approached with reverence and 
humility. This latter verse is particularly interest¬ 
ing in that it couples together the Epistles of 
Paul and the other Scriptures: a fairly plain hint 
that the apostolic authors were conscious of 
adding to and completing the authoritative canon 
of the Old Testament. 

Surveying the evidence, we may allow that the 
passages which treat directly of the inspiration of 
Scripture are few in number, and that there is no 
particular assertion of the status or authority of 
each individual book. On the other hand, we may 
note that, with the exception of Ezra, Nchemiah, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Obadiah, 
Nahum and Zephaniah, all the books of the Old 
Testament are directly quoted in the New; and 
when we take into account the attitude of the New 
Testament in such quotations there can be little 
doubt that the ‘Thus saith the Lord’ of the 
prophets was taken to apply to the records of 
prophetic activity as well as to oral words 
delivered on this or that specific occasion. The 
written word was treated as the inspired and au¬ 
thoritative form in which the content of divine 
revelation had been expressed and handed down. 

When we ask concerning the implications of 
this witness, several important points emerge. 
First, it may be noted that no specific theory of 
inspiration is introduced. From the two texts, 
Jn. xiv. 26 and 2 Pet. i. 21, it seems that there is a 
twofold activity: that of the human author on 
the one hand, and that of the inspiring and 
controlling Spirit on the other. Certainly there is 
no doubt as to the final initiative and supremacy 
of the Spirit. But there is also no suggestion of the 
obliteration of the personality and individuality 
of the human author. Again, we may notice that 
inspiration is seen particularly in the insight of 
the Old Testament writers into the future activity 
of God. The prophet was a forth-teller, no 
doubt; but the ultimate test of his prophecy was 
the correctness of his insight into the divinely 
directed future, and that necessarily meant fore¬ 
telling. Even in the Old Testament itself the 
prophet who foretold incorrectly was discredited, 
and in the New Testament the main value of the 
Old is the prophetic witness to Jesus Christ. If it 
is true that that witness supports the messianic 
claim of Jesus, it is also true that the messianic 
work of Jesus vindicates the prophetic claim of 
the Old Testament. A very large proportion of 
the Old Testament citations are concerned with 
various forms of that prophetic witness. 

A third point is that the historical setting of 
the Old Testament is everywhere accepted as 
authentic. Our Lord, for instance, does not 
question the connection of Moses with the Law, 
or the Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. The apostles 
accept all the main events of Old Testament 
history from Adam and the fall (1 Tim. ii. 13,14) 
to the crossing of the Red Sea (1 Cor. x. 1), the 
Balaam incidents (2 Pet. ii. 16), the fall of Jericho 
(Heb. xi. 30), the deliverances under the Judges 


(Heb. xi. 32) and the miracles of Elijah (Jas v. 17). 
In face of this clear testimony the suggestion has 
been made that our Lord and the apostles simply 
shared the common assumptions of their age 
and made use of the historical happenings only 
in illustration of their theology. It certainly 
cannot be denied, however, that, in the New 
Testament, belief in the authority of the Old 
does involve an acceptance of its historical as 
well as its religious or doctrinal truth. It is 
worth remembering, too, that if that acceptance 
means acceptance of the supernatural control 
and intervention of almighty God, nowhere do 
we have a clearer or more decisive instance of 
such intervention and control than in the central 
facts of the Christian gospel, the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Attention is sometimes drawn to the apparent 
freedom, even arbitrariness, of the New Testa¬ 
ment in its citation of the Old. On the one hand, 
a common use is made of the Septuagint Greek, 
and at times this involves quite extensive di¬ 
vergences from the Massoretic Hebrew. On the 
other, Old Testament verses are often referred 
prophetically to Christ when their original 
application seems to be entirely different. The 
deduction is that this freedom suggests a far 
looser conception of inspiration than that 
traditionally a.ssociated with the Bible and its 
authors. But the following points must be remem¬ 
bered. With regard to the Septuagint it is quite 
possible that in many cases the Greek translation 
gives a more faithful and coherent account of 
the original than the Massoretic text. Again, the 
main aim in a translation is to convey the true 
sense rather than to provide word-for-word 
equivalents. In view of the inevitable differences 
in linguistic structure and provenance, this 
means that a freer rendering is often more truly 
accurate than a literal. In the Septuagint the New 
Testament authors had a carefully-weighed and 
long-standing translation with which many of 
their readers were already familiar. A further 
point is that, in some cases, the Holy Spirit may 
have used the Septuagint to bring out new aspects 
of divine truth, or to make a more forceful 
application. Where necessary, of course, import¬ 
ance could be attached even to the minuter 
details of the original text (cf. Gal. iii. 16). 

The problem of the prophetic testimonies is 
DO less serious, for here the whole meaning and 
application seems to have changed. Indeed, it is 
suggested that the verses have either consciously 
or unconsciously been misapplied in the search 
for detailed proofs from prophecy of the 
Messiahship of Christ. At a first glance, the 
suggestion is reasonable enough, for in their 
original context many of the verses do not seem 
to have even the slightest messianic reference. 
But although it is a collection of writings the 
Bible is a single book, and that means that there 
is a larger as well as an immediate context. Ulti¬ 
mately, all the history of Israel is concentrated 
and fulfilled in that of the only true Israelite, 
and throughout that history the same patterns 
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of divine activity may be observed. Behind the 
seemingly artificial reference to Rachel in 
Matthew ii, for example, there stands a con¬ 
stantly recurring movement of aggression, death 
and exile. Taken merely as proof texts, the 
citations might not be convincing, but in the 
wider context of the divine purpose and activity 
they introduce us to types and patterns of which 
the history of Jesus Christ is the true fulfilment. 

We must be careful, of course, not to read into 
the self-attestation of Scripture more than is 
actually there. With regard to authorships and 
dates, for example, tradition has often been 
vocal where the Bible itself is silent. The extent of 
the biblical silence is sometimes rather surprising. 
We know little about the compilation of the 
historical books of the Old Testament. We are 
not told the exact date and circumstances of 
some prophetic writings (c.g. Malachi). We do 
not know who wrote many of the Psalms or the 
book of Job. We are not told that Hebrews was 
written by Paul. The text itself does not tell us 
that Luke wrote the third Gospel and Acts, or 
that the Apostle John wrote the fourth Gospel, 
although the case for Luke and John rests on 
sound and legitimate inference. It is as well some¬ 
times to remember that there is this line between 
a direct biblical testimony and even the reliable 
evidence of tradition. Otherwise we may easily 
identify the authority of Scripture with that of 
historical statements which are outside the scope 
of Scripture itself. 

Yet when we have said that we must say too 
that the Bible does lay serious claim to a divine 
origin, status and authority. It states clearly that 
its message is of God. It traces back its author¬ 
ship through the human writings to the Holy 
Spirit. It accepts the supernatural both in 
prophetic utterances and historical events. It 
makes no artificial distinction between the in¬ 
ward content of the Word of God and its out¬ 
ward form. By its self-authentication as God’s 
Word written the Bible challenges us directly 
either to faith or to unbelief. In our approach to 
the Bible other considerations may obtrude, but 
that basic challenge certainly cannot be ignored. 

n. THE REFORMED DOCTRINE 

It was upon the foundation of the self-witness 
of the Bible that the Reformers built up their 
doctrine of Holy Scripture. They adopted this 
procedure because first and foremost their 
theology was a theology of faith: a revealed 
theology. Their starting-point was, therefore, the 
response of faith to the challenge of the biblical 
message. They accepted that message on its own 
terms, and in loyalty to it they tried to under¬ 
stand the Bible as the Bible understood itself. As 
we have already seen, the Reformed method is 
regarded as both illegitimate and futile by those 
who think that theology should be constructed 
upon purely rational foundations. But the 
Reformers themselves were theologians of faith, 
making use of reason only in response and 
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obedience to the divine revelation. And that 
meant that they were theologians who were 
pledged in faith to receive the testimony of the 
Word of God written even in matters concerning 
its own nature and being. 

The Reformers believed, then, that the Bible 
was given by God, and that it was inspired both 
in content and also in form. They did not take 
any radical step when they propounded this view. 
The mediaeval Church had held a similar view. 
But they did take the step; and everywhere in 
their writings we find evidence of a whole-hearted 
acceptance of the inspiration and authority of 
the Bible. This is so even in the case of Luther, 
who was often very free in his handling of the 
text and his strictures upon individual sections. 
Efforts have been made to show either that 
Luther was an early critic or at any rate that he 
treated the message as inspired but not the word¬ 
ing. It is argued that Luther’s was the true 
Reformed insight which was lost by his more 
legalistic successors. But against that view it 
may be pointed out that Luther frequently 
extolled the letter of Scripture and that for the 
most part his freedom of censure was in respect 
of books about whose canonicity he had serious 
doubts. Generally speaking, Luther shared the 
strict view of the Bible common to all the 
Reformers. 

The Bible was inspired and authoritative, but 
it was also sole-sufficient in matters of faith and 
conduct. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the Reformers set up the Bible as the only 
authority in the Church. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that they regarded the Bible as the supreme 
authority from which all other authorities derived 
and to which they were subject. Because it was 
itself from God the Bible contained everything 
necessary both to salvation and to the Christian 
life. Nothing was to be believed or taught in the 
Church unless it had the sanction either of the 
plain text of Scripture or of clear inferences from 
it. The Calvinists extended the direct rule of 
Scripture even to the details of Church order and 
worship, and the Lutherans and Anglicans all 
ascribed a negative authority to the Bible in these 
spheres—i.e. they would not permit anything 
which was excluded by Scripture or repugnant 
to it. 

The emphasis upon the supremacy and sole- 
sufficiency of the Bible was clearly designed to 
destroy the mediaeval assertion of an authority 
of tradition and of the Church side by side and 
on an equality with that of Holy Scripture. A 
further step in the same direction was the in¬ 
sistence that the Bible must be understood only 
in its plain and literal sense and not according 
to the fourfold scheme of mediaeval exegesis. 
This did not mean that a symbolical or meta¬ 
phorical sense could not be accorded to what was 
plainly symbol or metaphor. What it did mean 
was that a more than literal sense must not be 
introduced into the ordinary statements of 
Scripture except in cases where the Bible itself 
expressly sanctions it—^for example, in the under- 
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standing of the Red Sea crossing as a type of 
baptism, or the reference of the Old Testament 
priesthood to Christ. Parallel types might be 
drawn for the purpose of spiritual edification, 
but they were not to be regarded as authoritative 
for Christian belief or conduct. Should difficulties 
of interpretation arise they were to be resolved 
by the comparison of Scripture with Scripture, 
the more luminous and straightforward passages 
being used to illuminate the more difficult and 
obscure. These exegetical rules were important 
for two reasons: they cleared away much of the 
confusion inevitably caused by the mediaeval 
scheme, thus making possible the erection of a 
genuine biblical theology; and they destroyed the 
authority of the official interpreters of Scripture 
who alone could manipulate successfully the 
complicated fourfold technique. 

The Reformers accepted all parts of canonical 
Scripture as inspired and authoritative, although 
they did not accord an equal degree of import¬ 
ance and relevance to every part. The insistence 
that all canonical Scripture is inspired was 
directed against some of the Anabaptist groups 
who could not agree to the full inspiration of the 
Old Testament. The Reformers saw clearly that 
the Old Testament is a most important part of 
the divine witness to Jesus Christ and to saving 
truth. They argued that the moral teaching of the 
Old Testament is eternally valid as an expression 
of God’s will for His people. The theological 
principles underlying God’s dealings with Israel 
arc also the same as those underlying His dealings 
with Christians and the Christian Church, thus 
providing further illustration and confirmation 
of divine truth. The Old Testament and the New 
belong together, the one as preparation, the 
other as fulfilment. 

All parts of the Bible arc inspired and author¬ 
itative, the Reformers taught, but not all parts 
are of equal importance. The Mosaic legislation 
in Leviticus had not the same spiritual or theo¬ 
logical value as the Gospel of John, or even the 
Decalogue. In this respect the Bible is in some 
sense analogous to the Church as the body of 
Christ. All the members constitute the body and 
are necessary to it. But although all the members 
are necessary they are not all of equal import¬ 
ance. Some members arc more used than others, 
and some may be regarded as vital: without 
them the body would perish altogether. So it is 
with the Bible. We cannot mutilate the Bible 
without loss, but some parts are more dispensable 
than others. If the evangelical message is given 
it is possible to be a Christian with only a 
fragment of Scripture; but to be a full-grown 
Christian it is necessary to have the whole 
counsel of God. 

A certain difficulty arises when the attempt is 
made to discriminate between the more and less 
relevant and important passages, for purely 
subjective considerations threaten to control 
and perhaps distort our judgment in this matter. 
Zwingli and Luther both gave helpful rules which 
are not so very different: the importance and 
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relevance of a passage depend upon the measure 
in which it serves to promote the glory of God 
and to reveal and exalt the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is because some parts of the Bible do this 
more directly and plainly than others that they 
are to be regarded as the more important pass¬ 
ages of Scripture. But in the last resort all 
Scripture is in some way directed towards this 
twofold end. 

The Reformers emphasized the importance of 
the letter of the Bible, but not at the expense of 
the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in His use and 
application of the Bible message. In the thought 
of the Reformers the Holy Spirit was not merely 
the Author of Scripture, but He also determined 
the application of Scripture to its twofold end, 
and gave to the believer an inward persuasion of 
the authority of its message as revealed truth. Of 
the first of these further points there is not much 
to add except this ; while it is true that the mean¬ 
ing of the Bible is plain, for an inward apprehen¬ 
sion something more is needed than the ordinary 
rational intelligence. For genuine understanding 
there is needed that illumination of the Holy 
Spirit which is for the individual the necessary 
complement of God’s outward revelation. 

Some modern theologians have seized upon 
this illumination as true inspiration according 
to the Reformed conception: i.e. the Bible is 
inspired only in so far as the Holy Spirit uses this 
or that passage to accomplish an inward en¬ 
lightenment in the individual Christian. In the 
Reformers themselves, however, there seem to be 
few traces of any equation of the individual 
enlightenment with inspiration as such. The Bible 
is an inspired record of the divine self-revelation 
whether this or that individual receives its wit¬ 
ness or not. The revelation and the recording of 
it in written form are both objective acts. 
Illumination by the Holy Spirit is the subjective 
complement of these acts within the individual 
and for the salvation of the individual. And as it 
is God the Holy Spirit who gave the objective 
record, so it is God the Holy Spirit who effects the 
subjective illumination. The message and the 
application of the message are both of God. 

The fact that there is that inward enlighten¬ 
ment is the final guarantee of the authenticity of 
the record, whether in its general teaching or in 
its self-attestation. Although the Reformers 
accepted the Bible in faith, they were not un¬ 
aware of the rational problems involved. The 
problems were perhaps not so acute then as 
they are today, but they were sufficiently acute 
to call for some general answer. The Reformers 
could advance many reasons in favour of their 
acceptance of the Bible. They could point, as 
Calvin did, to those characteristics and qualities 
which mark it off as an inspired record: its 
dignity, its literary quality, its antiquity, its 
combination of depth and simplicity, its pre¬ 
servation and historical power, its accuracy in 
the foretelling of the future. But in the last 
analysis the real reason for belief is that inward 
knowledge of the truth of Scripture which is 
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necessarily present when the Holy Spirit applies 
that truth to the soul. To the self-attestation of 
the Bible there is added the inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit. But that argument is a rational 
argument only for the believer. In other words, 
the truth of the Bible's claim cannot be made a 
matter simply of intellectual and academic 
debate. It must be known in experience. It must 
be known from within. It must be known by 
faith. And that means that, like the Bible itself, 
this knowledge is given by the Holy Spirit. 

With that emphasis upon the Lordship of the 
Holy Spirit the Reformers safeguarded them¬ 
selves against dead literalism and scholastic 
rationalism in their understanding of Holy 
Scripture. They yielded to none in their loyalty 
to the given form of the Bible. They had a high 
view both of the Bible itself and also of its 
inspiration. They believed that the Bible itself is 
inspired truth. They believed that it is the Word 
written, a Word given and applied by the Holy 
Spirit. They taught that that Word must always 
be respected and received and obeyed. Yet they 
remembered always that God is the Lord of 
Scripture, and that it is His voice which must be 
heard if the Bible is to do its work. The Bible is 
not an academic textbook of divine truth, the 
Euclid of the Christian faith. The text is indeed 
given by God, but it is always in the hands of 
God and always applied by God. The Bible must 
be respected and received and obeyed not be¬ 
cause it is a fixed and static letter, but because 
under the Holy Spirit that letter is the living 
Word of the living God both to the individual 
and to the Church. 

m. MODERN TRENDS 
a. The Roman Catholic View 
There are three broad schools of thinking which 
today challenge what we believe to be the ortho¬ 
dox, scriptural, apostolic and Reformed position 
in relation to the authority and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. First, and not least formidable, 
is the Roman Catholic teaching. In one sense this 
is not a modern view, since the Roman position 
was fixed at the Council of Trent (1545-63), and 
in essentials has not altered or developed from 
that time. But in another sense it is very modern, 
partly because it is held by living Roman theo¬ 
logians, partly because it is likely to prove more 
lasting than the liberal view which now claims 
so much attention, and which superficially 
appears to be the more dangerous. 

In the first question, that of the Scripture as a 
rule of faith, the Roman Catholic seems to adopt 
a position very much like the orthodox one. For 
him, the Word of God is an absolute rule. It 
displaces all private interpretations. It is inspired 
immediately by God. It is completely trust¬ 
worthy, not only from the point of view of 
history, but also from that of doctrine. The 
value of textual studies is not questioned, since 
original texts correct errors in copying, give right 
readings, light up obscurities, and give force to 


the expressions used. The Roman Catholic 
Church does not approve of destructive rational 
or historical criticism, and indeed regards it as 
an evil fruit of the Lutheran heresy, the final 
stage in the assertion of freedom of interpretation. 

Up to this point there would not be any 
essential quarrel with the Romans; but three 
further questions arise, in which the erroneous 
thinking of Rome is fully exposed. The first is: 
‘What is Scripture?’ The Roman answer is that 
Scripture consists of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, including the Old Testament Apocrypha. 
Thus writings which cannot be included in the 
list of inspired and authoritative books have 
with them the same weight in doctrinal discussion 
as the truly canonical books. More than that, on 
the plea that Jerome had access to old and purer 
texts, and that his work has the sanction of 
centuries of use, the Vulgate is accorded the rank 
of a fully authoritative text. This means that 
doctrines may be grounded upon the Latin text 
even where it obviously does not correctly render 
the original. 

The second question is: ‘Who is to interpret 
Scripture?’ and the Roman answer is that 
Scripture is too obscure to be self-interpreting, 
and that there is need for a ftirther authority to 
decide which is the right sense. In the Old 
Testament the law was interpreted by Moses and 
the priests. Today the interpretation of the Bible 
is in the hands of the Church, speaking through 
ex cathedra pronouncements of the Pope, and 
the decisions of general councils, together with 
the expositions of the early Fathers. Truly, the 
Bible is the basic authority, but side by side with 
that basic authority there is this interpretative 
authority, to which all Christians must bow. 
For the Roman Catholic there can be no appeal 
to the Scripture as privately read and under¬ 
stood, only to the official Scripture officially 
interpreted. Whatever the Church reads into or 
out of the Bible is the rule of faith, not the Bible 
itself. 

There is a third question: ‘Does the Bible as a 
rjule of faith suffice, or is there a further and 
necessary rule side by side with and supple¬ 
menting the Bible?’ The Roman answer is that 
the Bible is not enough, nor in the strictest sense 
is it even necessary. Before the written Word 
there was an oral tradition, and side by side with 
the written Word there is today a tradition (both 
teaching and customs) derived directly from the 
apostles, and of equal rank with the Bible. 
Authoritative traditions consist of teachings 
universally accepted (e.g. the virginity of Mary), 
and customs universally practised (e.g. infant 
baptism), those manifestly ancient, although 
not demonstrably apostolic (e.g. the Lenten 
fast), those held by most doctors and not 
disputed by others (e.g. baptismal rites, or the 
cult of images), and those which are held by 
apostolic churches, of which Rome is the only 
one at the present time (e.g. the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception). In effect, this means 
that the appeal to Scripture is set aside, and the 
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authority of the Bible is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses overthrown. 

The devastating effects of Roman teaching 
upon the Bible’s authority are clear enough, both 
in theory and even more so in experience; but it 
must not be forgotten that the task of meeting 
Roman doctrine still remains. Many questions 
require a more precise and exact handling if 
heresy of this kind is to be excluded. 

First, the textual. Why must the canonical 
books be given one authority, the Apocrypha 
another? What is the pure text, and to what 
extent, if any, can renderings be said to be 
inspired, or even to what extent can we rely on 
any text as fully inspired? 

Second, the doctrinal. How is the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit in Scripture interpretation to be 
correctly stated, so as to avoid the dangers of 
ecclesiastical monopoly on the one side, and of 
fanatical individualism on the other? In what 
sense are the Scriptures of public interpretation ? 
How far are the expositions of others, the 
Fathers, or the Reformers—men who mani¬ 
festly worked with prayer—to be taken into 
account in our own reading of the Bible? 

Third, the questions of order. To what extent 
is tradition permissible, if not in matters of 
faith, at any rate in those of order? Must Church 
life be modelled exclusively upon the detailed 
practice of Scripture, in such a way that what is 
not in the Bible is necessarily excluded, or has 
any Church the power to maintain ceremonies 
and traditions so long as they are in accordance 
with scriptural principles, and of value for 
Christian life? 

All these are questions which demand some 
treatment and answer if a true doctrine of the 
authority of the Bible is to be maintained. In the 
answering of them it might be that something 
of value will be gained from the very manifest 
Roman errors, the danger of exalting one trans¬ 
lation (Vulgate, or Authorized Version) into the 
infallible Word, the undoubted worth of previous 
expositions, not of course as infallible authorities, 
but as useful guides, the necessity of relating 
Christian principles to the historical develop¬ 
ment of the Church (right or wrong) as it came 
face to face with historical situations. 

b. Liberal Protestantism 

A second unorthodox teaching, which during 
the last two centuries has occupied the energies 
of defenders of the authority of the Bible almost 
exclusively—and with much justification in view 
of the radical nature of the attack—is that of 
modem historical and liberal Protestantism. This 
is a modern movement in every sense, since its 
development has been largely during the post- 
Reformation period, and it has provided a view 
of the Bible which is that of the majority, per¬ 
haps, of Protestant theological teachers and 
ministers, allowing, of course, for the many 
varieties of presentation. Rome attacks and 
destroys the authority of the Bible, not by 
denying Its divine origin and unique position, but 


by adding to it other authorities which rob it of 
its power. Historical liberalism knows nothing 
of these subtle methods of peaceful penetration. 
It attacks the Bible frontally, denying the 
absoluteness or divine nature of its authority, 
willing to grant it authority—a limited and 
relative authority—only on the human level. 

A full analysis of this complex liberal move¬ 
ment, in which so many different forms of 
thought coalesced, is unfortunately quite im¬ 
possible in this context. All that can be done is 
to outline the various thought-forms, and to 
indicate the points at which they come into 
conflict with the orthodox doctrine. Five main 
movements combined—generally speaking—to 
produce this modern view of the Bible: (i) 
Rationalism, which at its best, as with the 
German Neology, sought to reduce revealed 
Christianity to the level of a religion of reason, 
and at its worst, as with Voltaire, sought to 
laugh Christianity out of court as contrary to 
reason, (ii) Empiricism, or Historicism, which 
had as its main aim the study of Christianity and 
all its phenomena along the strict lines of 
historical observation, (iii) Poeticism, which, as 
with Herder and many of the early critics, 
approached the Bible as a primitive poetry- 
book, in which religious truths—partly emo¬ 
tional, partly rational—are set out in aesthetic 
forms, (iv) Emotional Pietism, the special and 
most important contribution of Schlciermacher, 
by which the doctrines of Christianity (including 
that of Holy Scripture) are re-interpreted in 
terms, not now of reason, or history, or poetry, 
but of the individual emotional experience, 
(v) Philosophical Idealism, which, in its final 
form in Hegel, gave a new rational interpretation 
upon a different philosophical basis: a basis 
which has as its starting-point the individual 
thinking ego. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that there 
were not opposing tendencies in these move¬ 
ments, or that all of them are necessarily present, 
or present in equal proportions, in every liberal 
theologian; but generally speaking—and making 
full allowance for the many points of divergence 
—these are the movements which together 
constitute the liberal and humanistic challenge 
to the orthodox doctrine of Bible authority. 

In what does that challenge consist? It con¬ 
sists first in the rejection of a transcendent Deity 
and of supernatural acts of God. This means 
that the Bible has to be explained as reason, or 
history, or poetry, or religion, but not as the 
Word of God. The Bible is reduced to the level 
of a human book, outstanding perhaps of its 
kind, but not above all other books. The Bible 
has to be studied comparatively, with other 
books of religion, poetry, history, or rational 
truth. It is inspired, but only in the same way as 
all other booiu are inspired, by the God imma¬ 
nent in all things. It is liable to error, because it 
is human, and all things human are equally liable 
to error. Thus the Bible ceases to be studied as 
a divine message, a Word of salvation; instead it 
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comes to be studied as a product of the human 
spirit. In the investigation of it, questions of 
authorship, date, circumstances, style and 
development of thought replace the first and 
fundamental question, the question as to the 
content of the revelation of the Creator-Lord and 
Saviour. 

The cHallenge of liberal humanism to the 
orthodox view of the Bible consists also in the 
comprehension of the Bible within a world- 
scheme of human progress, although this scheme 
is in actual fact quite contrary to the teaching 
of the Bible itself. It is not our present concern 
to discuss the wider and deeper aspects of the 
doctrine of progress, important as these are, 
even considered as a challenge to the divinely 
revealed message of the Bible. But it is our 
concern to notice that, according to this doctrine, 
the thought of the Bible, and the history which it 
records, and the culture which it represents, are 
all approached from the human standpoint and 
forced into the universal humanistic scheme. 

At two points this has serious consequences. 
First, it means that the sequence of Bible 
history, as the Bible gives it, has to be rejected, 
because unfortunately it does not fit the evolu¬ 
tionary interpretation. The facts have to be 
sifted from the so-called additions of religious 
fancy, and worked up into a new scheme. 
Second, it means that the message of the Bible 
has similarly to be treated and amended in order 
that a neat progression of religious thought may 
be observed. Even if it is granted, as many will 
grant, that in the teaching of Jesus Christ the 
highest point in all religious thinking is reached, 
that teaching is still part of this same develop¬ 
ment of the religious instincts and faculties of 
the race, and the Bible has no superior authority 
as the Bible, only the authority of the highest 
human achievement in religion thus far. Tt will 
be seen that this is of a piece with the primary 
rejection of a transcendent God and a tran¬ 
scendent Word of God. 

The challenge of liberal humanism consists 
again in individualistic subjectivism which it 
opposes to the objectivism of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Word of God. Outward authority 
is cast off, and it is replaced by the inward 
authority of the individual thought or experience. 
Reason here, emotion there, usurps the place of 
God. The thought or experience is valid and 
valuable, not because it accords with an external 
standard of divine truth, but because it is 
individual, a single manifestation of the divine 
spirit immanent in and working through all 
things. The thoughts and feelings of Bible-men 
have of course the same validity and value, in 
the case of the greatest Bible-men perhaps the 
highest value, but only as similar manifestations 
of the same spirit. This means not only that the 
basic authority of the Bible is rejected, not only 
that all religion is approached comparatively and 
judged relatively, but that every individual 
becomes a law unto himself in religious matters. 
God is dethroned, and humanity reigns, and in 


practice humanity means little more than 
individual man, the thinking or feeling self. 

This is the challenge; and in face of this most 
potent and deadly heresy in Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity, is evident that much serious thinking, 
much close defining and much careful restating 
needs to be done. The whole question of an 
absolute and authoritative revelation has to be 
considered; the question of that revelation in its 
relation to history, to Israel, to Jesus Christ, 
to the Bible itself as a literary product; the 
question of that revelation in its relation to the 
world-religions, or to so-called natural religion. 
Again, there is the question, subsidiary but by 
no means unimportant, of the inspiration of the 
Bible; the question of that inspiration in its 
relation to the ordinary poetic inspiration of 
which literature speaks; the question of the 
special working of the Spirit of God in its rela¬ 
tion to the general working in those activities 
which can be considered as products of common 
grace. 

These matters have been dealt with in the 
past, but the new challenge carries with it a 
call, not for the abandonment of the old doc¬ 
trine, not for its amendment, but for a new and 
more careful and searching statement of it. 
And at one point, while the general presupposi¬ 
tions which underlie liberal writing upon the 
Bible arc unhesitatingly rejected, the issue must 
be faced. Is there not something to be learned 
from a more thoroughgoing relating of the Bible 
message to the historical circumstances and 
even the literary form? The Bible is first of all 
God’s book, as Jesus Christ is first of all Son of 
God; but it is a human book too, God’s book in 
the world, as Jesus is the Son of Man, the Word 
made flesh. Naturally, no one who truly accepts 
the Bible’s authority as the Word of God will 
wish to study the historical setting at the expense 
of the revealed message, but may he not wish 
to investigate the historical setting as the means 
to a better understanding of that message? Can 
there not be a true and reverent criticism—in the 
constructive and not the destructive sense—even 
when hostile and rationalistic criticism is un¬ 
compromisingly opposed? 

c. The Theology of Crisis 
A third unorthodox teaching, which has grown 
up in recent years, largely as a reaction against 
contemporary humanism, is that associated with 
the theology of Karl Barth, or at any rate with 
the development which that theology has under¬ 
gone at the hands of many of his disciples. It is 
not easy to make definite pronouncements with 
regard to Barthian dpetrine, partly because it is 
to some extent still in the making, partly because 
it is of too recent an origin to allow of dis¬ 
passionate treatment. Again, at many vital 
points, the so-called Barthian school does not 
present a united front. In so far as this doctrine 
does, or can, harmonize with traditional teaching 
—^the form of presentation differs of course—it 
need not perhaps'detain us now; but in so far as 
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it seems to be moving in a different direction, or 
to allow of non-orthodox views, it ought to be 
studied with the closest possible care. 

Many real or possible points of divergence 
between Barthian teaching upon the authority of 
the Bible and that of the Reformers have been 
suggested, and perhaps it would be most useful 
to list these, with such comments as appear to 
be necessary. They fall into two distinct classes, 
and first come those which concern the form of 
scriptural revelation, the Bible as a book. The 
Barthian is at pains to stress the fact that the 
Bible is, outwardly considered, a human book 
with others. This means that he may if he chooses 
regard it as fallible. He is not tied to the view that 
God is the author in the sense that God deter¬ 
mined the individual words, phrases, or ex¬ 
pressions. He can with quite a good conscience 
agree that there are in it historical or scientific 
errors. He does not stress the fact that the Bible 
is truth in itself—-that is to say, truth objectively 
considered. It does not convey truth to the 
human mind apart from the divine act of re¬ 
vealing which takes place in and through it. The 
Bible is indeed the only basis upon which, or 
rather the only form through which, God does 
work in revelation, but this is to be regarded as a 
paradox of grace. The Barthian does not discard 
an objective Word of God, but he does tend to 
disparage that Word, seeing in it not an instru¬ 
ment fashioned expressly for the purpose of 
revelation, the very nature of which proclaims 
its divine origin, but an imperfect, di.spropor- 
tlonate human work, paradoxically and per¬ 
haps even arbitrarily chosen and used for that 
purpose. 

It must be admitted that most recent work has 
been along lines such as these, partly because of 
the not wholly imaginary fear of a worship of 
the outward form of the Bible at the expense of 
the inward content, and partly because many 
liberals have found here the way back to an 
authoritative faith without the sacrifice of their 
‘assured’ critical findings. Whether such a 
development is the necessary outcome of the 
real thought of Barth is quite another matter, and 
it is certainly possible to follow him at many 
points without this disparagement of the outward 
form of revelation. 

To the second class of possible errors belong 
those which are concerned with the content of 
the Bible, the Bible as divine revelation. First of 
all is the view that the Bible is inspired only as the 
Holy Spirit applies it and lights it up to the 
individual soul. Inspiration is confused with 
illumination, and if this teaching is pressed it 
means that the Bible has no divine content except 
when the Holy Spirit speaks through it to the 
individual man. Revelation in the Bible becomes 
then an act of God, God’s revealing of Himself, 
rather than the product of a divine act, a given 
revelation. It is along these lines that Barth him¬ 
self sees and points to a distinction between 
revelation and revealedness, verbal inspiration 
and verbal inspiredness, the former phrases being 


accepted but the latter rejected as not part of 
true Reformed teaching. 

Within the limits that there can be no objective 
Word of God without also the application to 
individual souls there is truth in this distinction, 
but beyond those limits it leads in a dangerous 
direction. Pressed too far it means that the Bible 
can be authoritative, not as an outward law, but 
only as the Bible in the individual ego, as an 
inward experience. Thus, with all the insistence 
upon the fact that Christianity rests upon unique 
historical events, with all the stress upon the 
transcendence of God, in the last analysis we may 
easily be left with a faith which depends upon a 
subjective experience, and with the substantial 
autonomy of the individual ego. A further danger 
is that lawful paradox can easily be replaced by 
sheer irrationalities, for while it is no doubt a 
paradox that eternal truth is revealed in temporal 
events and witnessed through a human book, it is 
sheer unreason to say that that truth is revealed 
in and through that which is erroneous. 

The questions raised by this theology are, of 
course, the central questions of all thinking 
upon the authority of Holy Scripture. They 
bring us to the very heart of the problem. Barth 
has performed a useful service by showing that 
the categories of a dead (as opposed to a living) 
orthodoxy simply will not do. An abstract 
objectivism, or a mechanical conception of revela¬ 
tion, is as far from the truth on the one side as is 
a pure subjectivism or a naturalistic view of 
revelation on the other. Thus the ultimate 
problem is that of the relationship of revelation 
to history on the one side and to the individual 
believer on the other. Ought we to think that the 
Bible is trustworthy merely because we can 
demonstrate its historical accuracy? Ought we 
to think it authoritative merely because we have 
come to know the truth of its message through 
the Holy Spirit, and irrespective of the historical 
reliability or otherwise? Ought we not to seek 
the authority of the Bible in the balanced re¬ 
lationship of a perfect form (the objective Word), 
and a perfect content (the Word applied sub¬ 
jectively by the Holy Ghost)—the form holding 
the content, the content not applied except in and 
through the form? 

IV. A COMPARISON WITH THE 
INCARNATION 

It may be suggested in closing that a true 
doctrine of history and revelation in the Bible 
will be formulated only when the problem is 
studied in the light of the similar problem of the 
incarnation. In Christ, the Word revealed, there 
are the two: the divine and the human; the 
revelation and the history; and these two are 
distinct and yet one. So too it is in the Word 
written, which is the witness to Christ. It is not 
enough to deny the divine, to see only a man 
here, a book there. But it is also not enough to 
ignore the human, to see only a God here, an 
oracle there. It is a true paradox (i.e. it is not 
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irrational) that the man Jesus is the Son of God 
(and faith by the Holy Ghost knows Him to be 
so). So too it is a true paradox (i.e. it is not 
irrational) that the book, the Bible, can be and 
is the revelation of God (and faith by the Holy 
Ghost apprehends it as such). The two sides arc 
paradoxically related, but they are congruous 
the one to the other, and must be. Of course, 
the parallel must not be pressed too far, for 
Jesus Christ is God, Himself Person and 
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Creator, whereas the Bible, however highly we 
value it, is a creature, the witness to a Person. 
But if the whole question is approached from 
this angle, with the incarnation as our guide, it 
may well be that the way will open up to a truer 
and fuller understanding, one which is orthodox, 
and which safeguards the authority and integrity 
of the Scriptures, not in content only but also 
in historical form. 

G. W. Bromilky. 
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Christian theology as taught in the Bible is an 
organic unit, and should be studied as such. No 
part of it is properly understood except in relation 
to the whole. No single doctrine is mastered till 
one knows its place in the system. Our aim in 
this article is to formulate the view of revelation 
and inspiration which the Bible teaches and 
which underlies this Commentary. Accordingly, 
our first task must be to indicate the relation in 
which these topics stand to the rest of Christian 
truth. The doctrine of biblical inspiration, as we 
shall see, is a part of the general doctrine of 
revelation, which in its turn derives from, and 
must be constructed in terms of, the fundamental 
doctrines of creation and redemption. In the 
following exposition we shall try to exhibit these 
connections, and so to gain a fully biblical 
understanding of the subjects in question. 


I. REVELATION 

The English word ‘revelation' may be taken 
either actively or passively. In the former sense 
it means that activity of God whereby He makes 
Himself known to men; in the latter, the 
knowledge thus imparted. The biblical idea of 
revelation must be elicited by means of a broad 
induction of evidence, of which the briefest 
outline must here suffice. 

a. The Old Testament 

The Old Testament constantly affirms that 
Israel's existence and history as a nation, and 
her religion as a Church, were wholly the result 
of divine revelation. God had revealed Himself in 
covenant to Abraham, as his God, and had 
pledged Himself to continue in covenant with 
Abraham’s seed (Gn. xvii). Accordingly, He had 
brought them out of captivity into the promised 
land, and made them a nation to serve Him (Ex. 
vi. 2-8, xix. 3-6; Ps. cv. 43-45). He had given 
them His ‘law’ {torah; lit. ‘instruction’), and 
taught them how to worship Him. Throughout 
their history He raised up a succession of spokes¬ 
men to declare to them ‘the word of the Lord’. 
Again and again at decisive moments He 
demonstrated His own complete control of 
circumstances by foretelling what He would do 
for them before the event (cf. Is, xlviii. 3-7). 

Israel was very conscious of the uniqueness of 
her relationship to God (Ps. cxlvii. 19,20). True 
religion was to her, precisely, the knowledge of 
Jehovah, and presupposed Jehovah’s self¬ 
disclosure in covenant. Lacking this, the Gentile 
world had fallen into idolatry. The revealed 
religion of Israel threw into relief the essential 
blasphemy of all other religion whatsoever. 
Hence, when God revealed Himself to other 
nations, with whom He had not entered into 


covenant, it was exclusively in judgment upon 
them for their sins (Ex. vii. 5; Ezk. xxv. 11, 17, 
xxviii. 22-24). 

The Old Testament verdict upon Old Testa¬ 
ment revelation was that it was not a complete 
whole, but preparatory for something greater. 
The prophets looked forward to a day when 
God would reveal Himself by mightier works 
than ever yet: He would raise up the Messiah, 
gather His scattered people and establish His 
kingdom among them. Heaven and earth would 
be made new (Is. Ixv. 17-25); Israelite religion 
would be transformed (Je. xxxi. 31-34); and 
all nations would see and acknowledge the glory 
of God in Israel as never before (Is. lx. 1-14; 
Ezk. xxxvi. 23). On this forward-looking note 
the Old Testament closes (Mai. iv). 

b. The New Testament 

The New Testament writers were convinced that 
the meaning of Jewish history and of the Old 
Testament was to be found in Christ: that, in 
other words, the course of events in Israel from 
the very beginning and the composition of the 
Old Testament over the centuries had been 
completely controlled by God with the incarna¬ 
tion in view. The implications of this claim led 
naturally to the fundamental theological idea in 
terms of which they expounded the subject of 
revelation. The idea is this: God, the sovereign 
Creator, who within His world ‘worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will’ (Eph. i. 
11), foresaw the ruin of the race through sin, 
determined to glorify Himself by saving a 
Church, and appointed His Son to effect its 
salvation by His mediatorial ministry. World 
history has been to date, and will be to the end, 
nothing more nor less than God’s execution of 
the plan which He then formed in order to 
compass His goal. After the Son had been raised, 
exalted and enthroned in His messianic kingdom, 
He sent the Holy Spirit into the world in order 
both to complete the disclosure, which He had 
Himself commenced while on earth, of His 
Father’s purposes for the Church and also to 
bring His people, through faith in Himself, 
into the possession and enjoyment of the salva¬ 
tion He won for them. The revelation of God’s 
plan was duly completed by the Spirit, who made 
it known in full to the apostles; its performance 
will be completed by Christ at His ‘appearing* 
{parousid), when the Church will be made perfect. 

This, in barest outline, is the dogmatic frame¬ 
work which underlies the New Testament teach¬ 
ing about revelation. It is most fully stated in 
Paul’s Epistles (cf. Rom. viii. 28-39; Eph. i. 3-14, 
etc.) and John’s Gospel (cf. vi. 37-45, x. 14-18, 
27-29, xvi. 7-15, xvii), but is more or less explicit 
everywhere. The main passages relating to 
revelation fall into three classes: 
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i. Passages concerning Christ’s disclosure of 
God. The Son is the perfect image of the Father 
(2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 3) and so is in 
Himself a perfect revelation of the Father to 
those who have eyes to see (Jn. i. 18, xiv. 7-11). 
All God’s ‘fulness’ dwelt in the incarnate Son 
(Col. i. 19, ii. 9). Those who understand the full 
significance of His life and death thereby under¬ 
stand the whole eternal purpose (‘wisdom’) of 
God for the Church’s salvation (Col. ii. 2, 3; 

1 Cor. i. 24 and ii. 7-10; see also next section). 
None can apprehend any part of Christ’s revela¬ 
tion of His Father without supernatural spiritual 
enlightenment (Jn. iii. 3 -12, vi. 44, 45; Mt. xvi. 
17; Gal. i. 16). 

ii. Passages concerning God’s disclosure of His 
plan. God’s comprehensive scheme for the 
salvation of His elect out of every nation, Jew 
and Gentile alike, was the ‘mystery’, the 
divine ‘wisdom’, which God conceived before 
creation but concealed until the apostolic age. 
Now it was revealed, and the full meaning of 
Israel’s election and history and of the Old 
Testament revelation for the first time became 
clear. All the time God’s goal had been, not the 
salvation of one of the world’s many nations, 
but the creation of a new nation, the members of 
which were to be drawn from every nation and 
to receive their spiritual nationality, not by 
natural, but by spiritual birth (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
10). The destiny of the regenerate was to be 
glorified, as their Head (‘the firstfruits’ of the 
new race, 1 Cor. xv. 20,23) had been already; and 
His very presence in heaven, ‘the man in the 
glory,’ was a pledge to them that they would some 
day share that glory with Him, Paul deals with the 
revelation of this mystery in several important 
passages which should be carefully studied 
(Eph. i. 8-12, iii. 3-11; 1 Cor. ii. 7-10; Rom. xvi. 
25, 26; cf. xi. 25-36 and 2 Tim. i. 9-11). The 
source of this revelation is God; the mediator of 
it is Christ (Gal. i. 12; cf. Rev. i. 1); the agent in 
its communication is the Spirit (I Cor. ii. 10-12; 

2 Cor. iii. 15-18, cf. iv. 6; Eph. iii. 5). In order 
that it might be conveyed to the Church intact, 
the Spirit inspired the words of apostolic 
testimony (1 Cor. ii. 13), as He had inspired the 
words of Christ (Jn. iii. 34, cf. xii. 48-50). He 
caused the apostles to embody the revelation 
given to them in a ‘fomi of doctrine’, the ‘form of 
sound words’ (typos; lit. ‘pattern’, ‘standard’; 
see Rom. vi. 17; cf. 2 Tim. i. 13). This is ‘the 
sound doctrine’ (1 Tim. i. 10, cf. vi. 3; 2 Tim. 
iv. 3; Tit. i. 9, ii. 1, all Rv), the apostolic ‘tradition’ 
(2 Thes. ii. 15, iii. 6), the test and norm for the 
faith and life of the churches. 

iii. Passages concerning God’s performance of 
His plan. As was said, God discloses His pur¬ 
poses by what He does as well as in what He 
says; and any action which marks a further 
stage in His plan of redemptive history may be 
called ‘revelation’. The New Testament knows 
two such acts of revelation yet to come: the 
appearing of antichrist (2 Thes. ii. 3, 6, 8) and 
the parousia of Jesus (1 Cor. i. 7, rv; 2 Thes. 


i. 7-10; 1 Pet. i. 7, rv, 13). The latter concludes 
history and ushers in the day of judgment. 
Christ will then reveal by executive action God’s 
eternal intentions with respect to the impenitent 
and the saints, wrath for the one and glory for 
the other (Rom. ii. 5-10, viii. 18; cf. 1 Pet. i. 5). 

Such, in brief, is the biblical material from 
which the theological doctrine of revelation must 
be constructed. To this task we now turn. 


c. The original revelation 

The doctrine of revelation is grounded upon the 
fact that God made man in His own image, to 
know, love, worship, serve and so glorify Him. 
We saw that man’s religion, if it is to be true, 
must be grounded on God’s revelation; and God 
accordingly revealed Himself to Adam as fully as 
was necessary for Adam to live in fellowship 
with Him. Adam knew God, then, first through 
His works of creation. The world on which he 
looked out bore eloquent testimony to the power 
and wisdom of its Maker. The created order, 
though since involved in Adam’s ruin (Gn. iii. 18; 
Rom. viii. 19-22), still proclaims God’s glory 
(Ps. xix. If.; Rom. i. 19, 20); much more must it 
have done so before. Adam knew God, too, by 
his knowledge of himself; as God's noblest 
creature, he was a part of God’s revelation of His 
glory, as well as being its recipient. Again, God’s 
works of providence brought him knowledge of 
his Maker’s goodness. If, despite the chaos that 
has entered the world through sin, the course of 
events still bears this testimony (Acts xiv. 17), 
doubtless it did so far more clearly to Adam 
when he knew only the garden, the animals God 
had brought him to rule, and the wife He had 
made for him (Gn. ii. 18-24). Finally, the 
testimony of God’s works was supplemented by 
verbal revelation (how conveyed we do not 
know) as and when necessary (Gn. ii. 16,17), 

Much of this is necessarily obscure to us. 
The knowledge of God that Adam enjoyed in 
Eden before the fall is as far beyond our compre¬ 
hension as is the knowledge of God which the 
Church will enjoy in heaven after the resurrec¬ 
tion. But the permanent characteristics of God’s 
self-revealing activity are already here made 
plain, and it is worth our while to pause and 
note them. 

i* The purpose of revelation. God makes Him¬ 
self known to man so that man may attain the 
end of his creation, which is to know, love and 
worship Him. The transcendent Creator is 
inaccessible to His creatures until He discloses 
Himself, and man’s knowledge of God, where it 
exists, is correlative to and consequent on God’s 
prior self-revelation. Adam in Eden needed 
revelation if he was to live in fellowship with 
God. 

ii. The means of revelation. Revelation is 
God’s personal self-disclosure to His rational 
creatures. The relationship which it initiates is 
compared in Scripture to that of husband and 
wife, father and son, friend and friend (cf. Je. iii; 
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Ho. xi. 1; Is. xli. 8; Mt. vii. 11; Jn. xv. 15; 
Eph. V. 25-27). Such a relationship could not 
be created apart from personal address by God 
to man. God must open His mind; He must 
speak. Action out of the context of conversation, 
movement divorced from explanation, is a very 
limited medium for making oneself known to 
another. It was not enough for Adam to see God 
in His works; he needed to hear His word, to 
receive verbal or propositional revelation. 

Of course there is more to self-revelation than 
merely communicating information about one¬ 
self, just as there is more to faith than a mere 
‘notional’ acquaintance with truths. In human 
relationships, personal attitudes, by their very 
nature, cannot be expressed in propositional 
form. Their existence can be indicated, and their 
nature to some extent suggested, by speech, but 
they can be expressed, and so fully manifested, 
only by action. So, when God reveals His love 
to men, the depths of meaning contained in the 
words in which He avows it to them become 
clear only in the light of their experience of what 
He does for them. God’s personal attitudes 
towards men, therefore, require works as well as 
words for their revelation. But this does not 
affect our present contention, which is, simply, 
that without words such revelation could scarcely 
take place at all. 

iii. The effectiveness of revelation. An un¬ 
fathomable mystery underlies the claim that the 
transcendent, infinite Creator makes His thoughts 
known to finite man. But we may not imagine 
that God is somehow hampered or thwarted in 
His self-revealing action by the limitations of 
man’s mind. That man’s knowledge of God on 
earth is now, and was before the fall, imperfect, 
dim and inadequate to its object in very many 
ways, is not to be denied. But God made man’s 
mind; and He made it as He did in order that 
man might be able to apprehend Him in a manner 
perfectly adequate for the ends of His self¬ 
disclosure—i.e., for the development of the 
religious relationship which was man’s destiny. 
He made Adam’s mind such that Adam could 
not but apprehend as much of God as was 
disclosed to him. And when God reveals Himself 
to sinful man. He restores to him his lost ability 
to recognize God’s Word for what it is and 
receive it as such. The activity of trust which 
results from the exercise of this faculty is in 
Scripture termed faith; and in Heb. xi. 3 the 
faculty itself is so denoted. It appears correct to 
say that, in this sense, Adam in Eden had faith, 
and that it is no more than a restoration to man 
of what he lost at the fall when the Spirit im¬ 
plants the faculty of faith in those to whom God 
intends to make Himself known. 

When man fell, he jeopardized his status and 
corrupted his nature. God therefore adapted His 
self-disclosing activity to the new situation, 
integrating it into the redemptive process which 
He had at once initiated in order to remedy sin’s 
effects. But the three features of revelation noted 
above remained, and remain, constant. 
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d. God revealed as Redeemer 
Through sin, man lost his ability to apprehend 
creation’s witness to its God. The meaning and 
message of the book remained the same, but he 
could no longer read it; the heavens proclaimed 
God’s glory into deaf ears. ‘They did not like 
(‘did not see fit’, rsv; ‘disdained’, Moff.) to 
retain God in their knowledge’ (Rom. i. 28). 
Man had lost his natural inclination to love and 
serve his Creator; the idea of a life so spent was 
profoundly distasteful to him (Rom. viii. 7). 
There remained in his heart an indelible sense of 
God, i.e., an awareness that there was something 
or someone greater than himself whom he should 
worship and serve, but he refused to let it lead 
him back to his Maker; for he was now under 
the sway of unbelief, which the Bible depicts as 
a positive, devilish thing, a passionate energy of 
blind denial, a resolute repudiation of the true 
God (cf. Rom. i. 21-32; Eph. ii. 2, 3, iv. 
17-19). 

In this situation, the insufficiency of God’s 
self-revelation in creation and providence is 
manifest. God still shows Himself in His works 
(Rom. i. 19, 20); but men shut their eyes, and 
‘hold down the truth in unrighteousness’ 
(Rom. i. 18, RV). Thus the continuance of 
the original revelation leads none to the know¬ 
ledge of God and serves only to leave the world 
without excuse for its ignorance of Him. And, 
even supposing that fallen man succeeded in read¬ 
ing ‘the book of the creatures’ aright, what he 
read could only drive him to despair. For this 
general revelation (as it is best called) brings know¬ 
ledge of a God who hates and punishes man’s 
disobedience and ingratitude (Rom. i. 18), and 
says not a word about redeeming love. The good 
news that the God who is merciless to sin is 
at the same time merciful to sinners is made 
known only by special revelation^ which centres 
upon Jesus Christ; and to this we now turn. 

Since the fall, the Creator has been making 
Himself known as Redeemer upon the stage of 
human history, working out the eternal purpose 
which, as we saw, constitutes the ‘mystery’ which 
the apostles declared. The whole plan hinged 
upon the earthly ministry of the incarnate Son. 
In the fact of Christ all the types, shadows and 
prophecies of the Old Testament found their 
meaning, so that by it Israel’s Scriptures were 
fulfilled (cf. Mt. v. 17; Lk. xxiv. 27; Jn. v. 39; 
Acts xiii. 26-33; Heb, vii—^x). Again, upon this 
ministry all subsequent redemptive activity is 
grounded. When He ascended, Christ entered 
upon the exercise of His heavenly ministry, 
whereby He conveys to His people by His 
Spirit the benefits which He secured for them 
while on earth, and this ministry will not be 
completed until He perfects His Church at His 
return. And only when the whole Church is made 
perfect, possessing and exhibiting in all its ful¬ 
ness the glory of God (Rev. xxi. 11), and appear¬ 
ing with its glorified Saviour in a new-created 
universe (Rev. xxi-—xxii. 5), will God’s resources 
and intentions in redemption be fully manifested, 
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and His purpose of perfect self-display be finally 
accomplished. Meanwhile every act of grace 
brings it one stage nearer completion. The new 
creation, therefore, no less than the old, God’s 
works of special grace as well as those of com¬ 
mon providence, are works of revelation, every 
one of which declares the glory of God. 

e. Verbal revelation 

In the redemptive process by which the Church 
is saved, verbal revelation has an indispensable 
place. First of all, it was an integral element in 
the scries of acts by which redemption was 
wrought out. Without verbal revelation, Abra¬ 
ham would never have entered Canaan, nor 
Moses led Israel from Egypt, nor Jesus’ life been 
preserved in infancy (cf. Gn. xii. 1-5; Ex. iii—^vi. 
13; Mt. ii. 13-15). Secondly, verbal revelation has 
always been necessary as a ground for faith. Its 
importance from this point of view is seen when 
we consider the soteriological significance of 
faith. Not merely is faith, as an activity, the 
instrument whereby a sinner lays hold of C hrist 
and so obtains all promised benefits, but also, 
as a faculty, faith is, as we saw, the organ of that 
knowledge of and fellowship with God from 
which man fell and to which redemption 
restores him. 

Now, the object which brings this faculty into 
exercise is God’s Word, as such (cf. 1 Thes. 
ii. 13). Faith ‘hears His voice’ and responds to 
His Word of promise in trust and obedience. 
Without a word from God, faith cannot be 
(Rom. X. 17). The reason for this is clear. With¬ 
out an explanatory word, God’s redemptive 
action could not even be recognized for what it 
was. The creature, as we saw, cannot know the 
Creator’s mind till He speaks. The case of the 
incarnation shows that the clearest revelation of 
God is nevertheless the most opaque to man. 
Christ, the personal Word of God, expressed and 
effected His Father’s redemptive purpose com¬ 
pletely. In Him, God fully manifested Himself in 
redemptive action; and, for that very reason, the 
fact of Christ utterly transcended man’s powers 
of interpretation. ‘It may be doubted,’ wrote 
B. B. Warfield, ‘whether even the supreme 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ could have 
been known as such in the absence of preparatory, 
accompanying and succeeding explanatory 
revelations in words.’ Even that is an under¬ 
statement. How could man ever have learned the 
utterly paradoxical and eternally mysterious 
truth, that Jesus was God incarnate and put away 
the world’s sins by dying on a cross, without 
being told? Accordingly, in order to make pos¬ 
sible faith in Christ, God gave the world a verbal 
explanation of the fact of Christ. This was the 
gospel, the apostolic kerygma, which announces 
God’s gift of the living Word and promises 
eternal life to those who receive Him. It thus 
appears that the giving of propositional revela¬ 
tions concerning God's redemptive action in 
history is no mere adjunct or appendage to that 
action, but is itself part of it, as essential a link 


in the chain as the events with which those 
revelations are concerned. For God’s redemptive 
programme includes the conveyance as well as 
the procuring of salvation, and is not complete 
until sinners have been restored to faith and 
knowledge of God through the gospel. 

In form and substance, the gospel promise has 
been one and the same throughout redemptive 
history, from the time of Adam and Abraham 
to the present day, namely, a covenant on God’s 
part to be the God of the one to whom He 
speaks and to safeguard and reward him, both 
in this life and the next, if he will trust and obey. 
Saving faith, therefore, has been the same thing 
from Abel’s time onwards (Heb. xi. 4). In con¬ 
tent, however, the promise grew richer as time 
went on; for, within the framework of His 
covenant pledge, God gradually disclosed both 
the particular blessings which it included and 
also the objective ground—His own redemptive 
action—upon which it was based. This revelatory 
process continued intermittently for centuries. 
It was thus progressive: not in the sense that each 
new revelation antiquated the last, but rather in 
the sense that from time to time God underlined 
and amplified what He had taught already and 
added to it further intimations of what He 
intended to do until He had completed the 
pattern of truth which was to be fulfilled in 
Christ. Then, at the appointed time, He sent His 
Son to achieve redemption and crowned the 
revelatory process with the unveiling of the 
gospel and the ‘mystery’. From first to last, the 
progress of revelation had been closely inter¬ 
locked with the unfolding of God’s plan of 
redemptive history; and the interpretation of the 
fact of Christ, it.self the complete disclosure in 
action of the Creator as Redeemer, completed it. 

The means by which verbal revelation was 
given were many and varied. Sometimes an 
abnormal quality of experience was the vehicle 
of its reception. This was the ca.se with visions, 
dreams, and prophetic inspiration, which seems to 
have ranged on occasion from the slow crystalliz¬ 
ing of prolonged meditations at one extreme to 
the hurricane rapture of complete ecstasy at the 
other. Sometimes, again, God conveyed truth 
through His chosen organs of revelation merely 
by His divine concursus —by operating, that is, in 
and with them in the exerci.se of their own 
natural powers and so leading them to His truth 
through the normal proces.ses of their own 
thought—historical research, exegesis of canon¬ 
ical Scripture, meditation and prayer, logical 
and theological reasoning. Much of the Wisdom 
literature, the Old Testament historical books 
and all the New Testament writings save the 
Apocalypse appear to have resulted from revela¬ 
tion of this sort. Limitations of space preclude 
any discussion of these modes of revelation. But 
it is important to notice before we pass on that 
there is in Scripture no indication of any differ¬ 
ence in the purity and reliability of revelations 
mediated through these various kinds of 
experience. All organs of revelation, however 
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limited they may appear in themselves, become 
in the hands of the sovereign God completely 
effective to the end for which He employs them. 

f. Biblical revelation 

In order to ensure the safe preservation of what 
He had revealed, God ‘inscripturated’ it. The 
book which He thereby produced contains, not 
all the verbal revelations ever given (cf. e.g., the 
reference in 2 Ch. ix. 29 to prophetic books 
which have not survived), but those which were 
relevant for the book's designed purpose; which 
was, not merely to provide a ground for personal 
faith and guidance for individual Christian 
living, but also to enable the world-wide Church 
in every age to understand itself, to interpret its 
history, to reform and purify its life continually, 
and to rebuff all assaults made upon it, whether 
from within, by sin and heresy, or from without, 
by persecution and rival ideologies. All the 
problems that ever faced or will face the Church 
are in principle covered and solved in this book. 
For the Christian Bible, though a very human 
book, recording much sin and error, reflecting in 
many places the weaknesses and limitations of its 
authors, is yet—and this is the fundamental truth 
about it—a divine product, whose auctor 
primarius is God. 

The proof of this divine authorship of the 
Bible (i.c., the proper ground of faith in it) may 
here be indicated. It is twofold: 

i. The testimony of Christ (the external proof). 
This proof comprises two propositions. First, 
Christ’s authority demands the acceptance of the 
Old Testament as divinely inspired. His witness 
concerning its character is unambiguous and 
emphatic. To Him, it was not a miscellany but a 
unity, ‘the Scripture’ (singular: Jn. x. 35), whose 
authority was permanent and absolute because 
of its divine origin (cf. Mt. v. 17-20; Lk. xvi, 17; 
Mt. xix. 4-6). Arguments from Scripture, 
therefore, possessed for Him clinching force 
(Mt. xxii. 32, 41ff.; Jn. x. 34, 35, etc.). The 
emphatic ‘it is written’ was final, and settled 
matters. His whole ministry was one great testi¬ 
mony to His acceptance of the divine authority of 
the Old Testament; for He preached and healed 
and died in obedience to what He found written 
(cf. Mt. viii. 16, 17, xxvi. 24, 54; Lk. iv. 18-21, 
xviii. 31-33, xxii. 37). He, the teacher to whom 
the Christian Church professes subjection, was 
Himself in everything subject to His Father’s 
word in the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
apostolic writers everywhere echo this witness 
(cf, 2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21, the phrase 
‘oracles of God’ in Rom. iii. 2, and the quotation 
of Old Testament passages, spoken in their 
context by men, as words of God, or of the Holy 
Ghost, e.g. Mt. xix. 4, 5; Acts iv. 25, 26, xiii. 34, 
35; Heb. i. 6ff., iii. 7). 

Second, Christ’s authority demands the accept¬ 
ance of the New Testament as possessing the same 
character as the Old. Jesus taught His disciples 
to read the Old Testament Christologically, as a 
prophetic revelation of the things concerning 


Himself (Lk. xxiv. 24, 25, 44, 45; Jn. v. 39, 46). 
The apostles did so (cf. Acts iii. 18, 24; 1 Pet. i. 
10-12), claiming that it was written primarily for 
the guidance and benefit of Christian believers 
(cf. Rom. iv. 23, 24, xv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. II; 
2 Tim. iii. 16), and that it could not be under¬ 
stood at all by those who would not read it in the 
light of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 14-16). 

Now, seeing that God had inscripturated His 
earlier, prophetic revelations so that they might 
be permanently accessible in an uncorrupted 
form for the benefit, not merely of old Israel, but 
of the Church universal, it would have been an 
unaccountable departure from a way of working 
.so well established, and so patently wise and 
desirable, had He done nothing similar when His 
crowning revelation was given to the world. A 
New Testament, therefore, was only to be 
expected. Against the background of this pre¬ 
sumption, certain facts acquire unmistakable 
significance. (1) Christ promised the Spirit to the 
apostles so that they might remember and 
understand what He had taught them already 
(Jn. xiv. 25,26) and receive the further revelations 
concerning Himself which they could not as yet 
‘bear' (Jn. xvi. 12-14). So equipped, they were to 
be His authoritative witnesses and interpreters to 
the whole Church, in all ages and all parts of the 
world (Jn. xvii. 20; cf. Mt. xxviii. 19). How, we 
may ask, could Christ have envisaged this, 
unless He intended them to write their testimony? 
(2) The apostles claim that, in virtue of their 
possession of the Spirit, they teach and write the 
pure truth of God. They arc verbally inspired 
(1 Cor. ii. 13); and a genuinely ‘.spiritual’ man 
recognizes this fact (1 Cor. xiv. 37; cf. Gal. i. 8; 
2 Thes. iii. 6, 14). These are unqualified affirma¬ 
tions; and there is no question that by making 
them the apostles claimed, and intended to claim, 
an authority for their own sermons and letters 
no less absolute than that which they attributed 
to the Old Testament. (3) Paul quotes Deuter¬ 
onomy and Luke together, and Peter refers to 
Paul’s Epistles, as part of the canon of Scripture 
(I Tim. V. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 16). (4) Centuries of 
Christian exegesis have demonstrated that, 
theologically, the two Testaments together form 
an organic unit, each complementing the other 
in a harmonious testimony to Christ, each 
bringing to light more and more of the contents 
and meaning of the other in an endlessly fruitful 
dialectic of foreshadowing and fulfilment. 

We conclude that, in the light of Christ’s 
evident intention that His apostles should write 
their testimony and His promise to equip them 
for the task, the claims they made for themselves 
and each other, and the quality of what they 
produced, lead us irresistibly to acknowledge the 
New Testament as the expected and needed 
completion of the Old. 

ii. The testimony of the Spirit (the internal 
prooO. We saw that it is by the use of the faculty 
of faith that we discern God’s Word for what it is. 
Faith sees the real nature of that at which it 
looks. This has been the Church’s experience 
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down the ages. Since it is the Spirit who implants 
faith and works in believers their acts of faith, 
the presence of this conviction is termed the 
Spirit’s witness. (See further pp. J8f.) 

The Bible, then, is the revealed Word of God, 
in the sense that in its pages God speaks His 
mind—all His mind—concerning His purpose for 
His people. To call the Bible a record of, or a 
witness to, a revelation made in history is 
insufficient. The Bible is all this, and more. It is 
not merely a report of what God said; it is what 
He says, here and now. It is itself a link in the 
chain of God’s redemptive action. Its contents, 
heard or read, are the means whereby, on the 
grounds of the historical ministry of Christ which 
it records and explains, and through the regener¬ 
ating action of the Spirit who works in and with 
the Word, sinners come to know the Father and 
the Son. It is not the Word of God in the sense 
that every separate sentence, including the words 
of evil men, expresses His mind or reflects His 
will. 'God’s Word written’ is the Bible as a 
whole, or, more accurately, the theology of the 
Bible, that organic unity which our fathers so 
happily and suggestively termed ‘the body of 
divinity’. Here is the image of God’s mind, the 
transcript of His thoughts, the declaration of His 
grace, the verbal embodiment of all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge that are hid in His 
Son. And here faith rests. 

IL INSPIRATION 
a. The meaning of inspiration 
Inspiration is not itself a biblical word. It is 
usually, and most conveniently, defined as a 
supernatural influence of God’s Spirit upon the 
biblical authors which ensured that what they 
wrote was precisely what God intended them to 
write for the communication of His truth, and 
hence could be truly termed ‘inspired’, theopneus- 
tos, lit. ‘breathed out by God’ (2 Tim. iii. 16). We 
have already dealt with this subject in constructive 
statement, and confine ourselves here to the 
correction of some misconceptions. 

The ‘inspiration’ which secured the infallible 
communication of revealed truth is something 
distinct from the ‘inspiration’ of the creative 
artist, which does not. The two things should not 
therefore be confused. Nor does inspiration 
always imply an abnormal state of mind in the 
writer, e.g. a trance-state, a vision, or the hearing 
of a voice; nor does it imply the obliteration of 
his personality. God in His providence prepared 
the human vehicles of inspiration for their task, 
and caused them in many, perhaps most, cases to 
perform it through the normal exercise of the 
powers He had given them. Many states of mind, 
as we saw, were compatible with inspiration. 
There is no reason to think that the authors were 
always aware that they were being inspired in 
the sense defined, i.e. that they were writing 
canonical Scripture. Nor is there any ground for 
asserting that an inspired document could not in 
God’s providence have been compiled from 


sources by an ordinary process of historical 
composition, or passed through various editions 
and recensions before reaching its final form. 
All that is claimed is that the finished product is 
theopneustos, precisely what God intended for 
the communication of saving truth. 

Since truth is communicated through words, 
and verbal inaccuracy misrepresents meaning, 
inspiration must be verbal in the nature of the 
case. And if the words of Scripture are ‘God- 
breathed’, it is almost blasphemy to deny that it 
is free from error in that which it is intended to 
teach and infallible in the guidance it gives. 
Inerrancy and infallibility cannot be proved (nor, 
let us note, disproved) by argument. Both are 
articles of faith: corollaries of the confession, 
which Christ’s teaching demands and the Spirit’s 
testimony evokes, that canonical Scripture was 
breathed out by the God who cannot lie. He who 
denies them thereby shows that he rejects the 
witness of Christ, the apostles and the historic 
Christian Church concerning the nature of ‘God’s 
Word written’, and either does not possess or has 
not understood the testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
internum. 

b. The problems of inspiration 
No Christian doctrine is free from problems; and 
that for a very good reason. God has put forward 
His truth as an object for faith, and the proper 
ground of faith is God’s own authoritative 
testimony. Now, acceptance on grounds of 
another’s authority and acceptance on grounds 
of rational demonstration are two distinct 
things. Man’s original sin was a lust after self- 
sufficient knowledge, a craving to shake olT all 
external authority and work things out for him¬ 
self (cf. Gn. iii. 5, 6); and God deliberately 
presents saving truth to sinners in such a way that 
their acceptance of it involves an act of intel¬ 
lectual repentance, whereby they humble them¬ 
selves and submit once more to be taught by Him. 
Thus they renounce their calamitous search after 
a self-made wisdom (cf. Rom. i. 22; 1 Cor. i. 19- 
25) in order to regain the kind of knowledge for 
which they were made, that which comes from 
taking their Creator’s word. So as to make this 
renunciation clear-cut, God has ensured that no 
single article of faith should be demonstrable as, 
say, a geometrical theorem is, nor free from 
unsolved mystery. Man must be content to know 
by faith, and to know, in this world at any rate, 
in part. We must not, therefore, expect to find the 
doctrine of biblical inspiration free from 
difficulties, any more than are the doctrines of 
the Trinity, incarnation, or atonement. Nor must 
we expect to be able to solve all its problems in 
this world. Nor must we wonder that Christians 
easily fall into heresy over this doctrine, as over 
others. It is worth while, however, briefly to 
indicate the right attitude for faith to adopt 
in face of some prevalent errors concerning 
it. 

First, the doctrine is sometimes diluted by 
those who profess to be its friends. It is said that 
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the Bible is the product of inspiration in some 
sense, but not of verbal inspiration. God revealed 
truth to the writers, but it was inevitable that, 
being sinful, fallible men, they shoxild distort it 
in the course of reporting it. We must expect, 
therefore, to find error in Scripture. This, how¬ 
ever, as we saw, was not the view of Christ and 
the apostles. It appears to be a mistaken inference 
from the admitted fact that not all the biblical 
books are on the same level of spiritual pro¬ 
fundity and doctrinal finality; but it amounts to a 
flat denial that God in His sovereign providence 
could do what it was evidently desirable that He 
should do, and so prepare and control the human 
instruments through whom He caused Scripture 
to be written that they put down exactly what He 
intended, no more and no less. In other words, 
the Bible, on this view, is neither what God 
intended it should be, nor what Christ thought 
and taught that it was. Such a position is plainly 
intolerable. 

Secondly, the doctrine is sometimes rejected 
on the grounds of the internal characteristics of 
the Bible. Such objections, however, invariably 
prove on examination to be grounded upon an 
a priori, man-made idea of what a verbally 
inspired Bible ought to be like, and the very act 
of bringing them forward as valid grounds for 
doubting what God says about His book is itself 
a sign of continued intellectual impenitence, 
uncoascious, perhaps, but no less real for 
that. The believing method of approach is, 
rather, to start by accepting God’s testimony 
that the Bible is verbally inspired and then to 
examine the internal characteristics of Scripture 
in order to find out what this verbally inspired 
Bible is in fact like. The most cursory inspection 
shows that inspiration has completely accom¬ 
modated itself to the thought-forms, literary 
methods, stylistic conventions and characteristic 
vocabulary of the writers. I hese arc the media 
through which the inspired truth-content is 
conveyed, and unless we take pains to acquire a 
sympathetic understanding of them we shall be 
in danger of misinterpreting what God has said 
in terms of them, and thus manufacturing errors 
where none exist. We must be guided in biblical 
study by the principle—which is a certainty of 
faith—that Scripture nowhere misrepresents the 
truths it was inspired to teach and that every 
biblical fact has been recorded in the way best 
adapted for the communication of what the 
Church is meant to learn from it. What that is, 
however, can be determined in each case only 
by examining the passage in the context of 
Scripture as a whole. This is a principle of 
fundamental importance for biblical interpre¬ 
tation. We must not lose sight of it through 


controversial preoccupations, nor allow our 
confidence in its truth to be shaken by difficulties 
which may confront us when we try to apply it. 

One example of its application may be given 
here. It has sometimes been asserted that the 
occasional appearance in the Old Testament 
of sub-Christian attitudes, actions and theological 
reflections is itself a refutation of the doctrine 
of an inspired Scripture. But this objection 
reveals a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
Bible. We stressed earlier that the Bible is not an 
aggregate of isolated texts, but an organism, no 
part of which can be rightly interpreted except in 
terms of its place and function in the whole. 
Now, God has included in His Word much 
exemplary material; and some of the examples 
He has recorded are bad examples. All is for our 
learning; but we must learn from different parts 
of Scripture in different ways. We learn from 
records of theological and practical error, not 
by supposing that, because they are included in 
Scripture, the words and deeds in question must 
have met with divine approval, but by detecting 
the mistakes in the light of Bible doctrine and 
taking warning. Principles of biblical theology 
must interpret, as they are in their turn illus¬ 
trated by, facts of biblical history and biography. 
Scripture must interpret Scripture. Once it is 
grasped that the Bible is an organic unity, that 
the Word of God is its doctrine as a whole, and 
that each passage must be understood in the 
light of, even as it throws light upon, the truth as 
it is in Jesus, the grounds for this kind of 
objection vanish. 

Lack of space forbids any further develop¬ 
ment of these principles here. We would conclude 
by reiterating our fundamental contention, that 
faith’s attitude to the doctrine of biblical 
inspiration, as to all other doctrines, is one of 
acceptance on God’s testimony. Nothing, 
therefore, will shake faith’s certainty here, for 
nothing can shake the testimony on which it 
rests. When faced by difficulties in and objections 
to the doctrine as he understands it, the believer 
will infer that the cause is his own failure to 
comprehend God’s testimony rather than God’s 
failure to make the truth plain, and will accord¬ 
ingly be driven back to a closer re-thinking of 
the matter in the light of a closer study of the 
biblical evidence. This is how all doctrinal 
advance has been made throughout the history 
of the Church. And this is how a truer and fuller 
understanding of the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
as the inspired, and therefore infallible and 
inerrant. Word of God, can be reached in our 
own day. 

J. I. Packer. 
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When we speak of the historical literature of the 
Old Testament we generally have in mind all the 
books from Genesis to Esther. But this does not 
mean, of course, that there are no passages of 
an historical nature in the other biblical books. 
There are, for example, the prologue and the 
epilogue to the book of Job, the historical frag¬ 
ments in some prophetic books such as chapters 
xxxvi—xxxix of Isaiah, various chapters in the 
book of Jeremiah, and the first half of the book 
of Daniel. But in this general survey we shall 
limit ourselves to a consideration of the books 
from Genesis to Esther which are generally 
regarded as being historical in a particular sense. 

1. THE PENTATEUCH 

‘Pentateuch* is a Greek word meaning ‘the five- 
volume book’ and is frequently used to describe 
the first five books of the Old Testament. In the 
Hebrew Bible these books form a separate unit, 
called ‘the Law’, for although they contain a 
considerable amount of historical narrative, they 
are mainly legal in character. We often find this 
term used in the New Testament to describe this 
part of the Old Testament (see e.g. Mt. xii. 5; 
Jn. i. 45; Acts xiii. 15, xxiv. 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 34). 
In view of its distinctive nature it seems preferable 
to deal with the Pentateuch separately from the 
other historical books. 

a. The fundameiital revelation 
The Pentateuch provides us with the basic facts 
of the divine revelation. In the very first chapters 
we learn that God is the Creator of the world in 
which we live. Then follows the account of the 
fall of man, that rebellion of the creature against 
his Creator by which humanity, together with the 
entire world, has been brought under the divine 
curse. Immediately the Saviour is promised 
(the ‘seed of the woman* of Gn. iii. 15) and then 
the revelation proceeds to an elaborate dis¬ 
closure of the divine action by which this Saviour 
will be brought into the world. First there is the 
picture of the universal period, wherein sin rises 
to such a height that the Lord decides to destroy 
man whom He has created from the face of the 
earth by the deluge; only Noah and his family 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord (Gn. vi. 8). 

I After the flood there is a renewed apostasy, 
culminating in the endeavour to build a tower 
whose top might reach unto heaven (Gn. xi. 4). 

After this God proceeds to prepare a new 
people from which the Saviour is to come forth. 
Out of Ur of the Chaldees He calls Abram, one 
of the descendants of Shem (cf. Gn. xi. 26). In 
him, God promises, all families of the earth 
shall be bleseed (On. xii. 3). The sons of his 


descendant Jacob emigrate to Egypt and in the 
quiet and peace of their long stay there grow into 
a powerful nation. Slavery and an attempt to 
restrict their development follow, but the Lord 
delivers His people from the house of bondage 
and makes a new covenant with them at mount 
Sinai. The foundation of this covenant is the 
Mosaic Law, which is expounded in detail. But 
the redemption from Egypt and the deliverance 
through Moses are a figurative prediction of the 
Saviour and His redemptive work (cf. Jn. i. 17; 
Col. ii. 17). These early records cannot be read, 
therefore, as mere accounts of historical events. 
They have a spiritual significance as well. 

b. The documentary theory examined 
Many scholars deny most emphatically the 
Mosaic origin of these early books and divide 
the entire Pentateuch up into different strata 
originating from various periods of Israel’s 
history. These strata are called ‘sources* or 
‘documents’, and it is supposed that they were 
not linked up together into the present unit 
earlier than the time of Ezra the scribe. At the 
end of the 19th century this was the prevailing 
view among Old Testament students. Since the 
beginning of the present century, however, very 
serious doubts have arisen as to the validity of 
this so-called ‘documentary theory’, and a most 
remarkable change in scholarly opinion has mani¬ 
fested itself. Nevertheless the theory is still taught 
in many schools and colleges, and it may not be 
out of place to mention here the most custom¬ 
ary arguments which are adduced in its favour, 
and to demonstrate briefly their inadequacy, 
i. The use of the divine names. From the very 
beginning the outstanding argument has been 
based on the variety in the use of the divine 
names. As a result of this variety scholars are 
accustomed to speak of ‘Yahwistic’ and ‘Elohis- 
tic’ sources according as the names Yahweh or 
'Elohim are employed to denote God in different 
passages. But it has been pointed out that in 
the Koran, the holy book of the Mohammedans, 
a similar feature is to be observed. In some places 
the name ‘Allah’ (Heb. *Elohim) is used and in 
others we find the word *Rab\ which may be 
considered as an Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew Yahweh (the Lord). Furthermore, 
attention may be drawn to the fact that the use 
of the combination Yahweh-Elohim, which is 
found only in Gn. ii, 4—iii. 24 (and once in 
Ex. ix. 30), has never led any scholar to suppose 
that this section must be due to a different 
author still. This seems to show that advocates 
of the theory are not very certain of the infalli¬ 
bility of their argument derived from the variety 
in the use of the names for God. 
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ii. Language and style. In the second place 
attention has been drawn to certain differences 
in language, style, and theological outlook. But 
judgments of this kind are notoriously subjective 
and little importance can be attached to them. 
One of the defenders of the ‘documentary 
theory*, having instituted a thorough and 
accurate examination, comes to the conclusion 
that there are only very few linguistic charac¬ 
teristics of the various sources, and he feels 
bound to admit that such a small number of 
differences may be simply accidental. 

iii. Duplicate narratives. Of more importance 
is the contention that in many cases the same 
event is doubly recorded. It is maintained, for 
example, that there arc duplicate narratives of 
the creation, of the deluge, of Abram denying 
his wife, of the transportation of Joseph to 
Egypt, of the ten plagues, and of the rebellion of 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram. Sometimes these 
accounts are given separately (for example, the 
story of the creation); in other cases it is argued 
that the accounts have been combined rather 
crudely into one story by a redactor (for example 
the story of Joseph). But, as can easily be seen, 
in none of these cases is there really a double 
record of the same event. 

In the creation story we have to discern 
between the revelation of the creative work of 
God in Gn. i and the history of the created 
world in Gn. ii. In the account of the deluge, 
which is always put forward as an outstanding 
example of a twofold tradition, it is pointed out 
that at first Noah is bidden to take one pair of 
every species of animals with him into the Ark, 
and then he is ordered to take seven of each 
‘clean’ species and two of each ‘unclean’ species. 
But why should this be regarded as an example of 
self-contradiction? The instruction to take one 
pair of every species is the general rule. This is 
followed by additional instructions with respect 
to the ‘clean’ animals. In the case of Abram 
denying his wife, we are not dealing with a 
double record of the same event (or even a 
triple record if the action of Isaac in Gn. xxvi. 
6-11 is taken into account), but with various 
events. Abram requested of Sarai ‘at every place 
whither we shall come, say of me, He is my 
brother’ (Gn. xx. 13). Probably this was a com¬ 
mon ruse employed not only by Abram but also 
by Isaac. 

It is often alleged that in the account of 
Joseph’s transportation to Egypt two different 
traditions are amalgamated. According to the 
one, Joseph is sold by his brothers to a caravan 
of Ishmeelites; according to the other, Midianites 
take him to Egypt. But this is clearly a mis¬ 
interpretation of the biblical text. If we read 
the passage in question without prejudice we 
shall notice what actually happened. Midianite 
merchantmen passing by drew Joseph from the 
pit wherein he was cast by his brothers. It was 
they who actually sold him to the Ishmeelites, 
who in their turn brought him into Egypt. So they 
did what the brothers had intended to do. 


In the story of the ten plagues of Egypt, 
advocates of the ‘documentary theory’ assume 
duplicate accounts, marked by a series of syste¬ 
matic differences. But the various traits are so 
closely interwoven that one can regard them 
only as slight alternatives in expression. In the 
case of the rebellion of Korah, two different 
records are again supposed, the first bearing 
upon an opposition of laymen against the civil 
authority of Moses, headed by Dathan and 
Abiram; the second referring to a discord be¬ 
tween the tribe of Levi and the other tribes, in 
which Korah takes the principal place. But this 
supposition is entirely contrary to the text. For 
not only are the three conspirators acting in 
company in Nu. xvi. 1-3, where it is said that they 
contested the entire authority of Moses and 
Aaron, but also in verses 24 and 27 the three are 
again mentioned together. Remarkably enough, 
too, since the critical analysis reserves the ordeal 
of being swallowed up by the earth for Dathan 
and Abiram, the text in describing this terrifying 
event mentions only Korah (see Nu. xvi. 32); 
Dathan and Abiram are not explicitly indicated 
as having met with the same fate. 

iv. Legal discrepancies. It is argued in the 
fourth place that the legal portions reveal 
troublesome discrepancies. For example, accord¬ 
ing to Nu. XXXV. 13ff., the number of the cities of 
refuge is fixed at six, whereas Dt. xix. 2, 7 speak 
of three cities. But in the text of Numbers the 
cities are specified as three in the land of Canaan 
and three in Transjordan; and as Moses had 
already allotted three cities in Transjordan (Dt. 
iv. 41-43) it is only natural that he orders three 
cities to be set apart in the land of Canaan 
proper. Certainly Dt. xix. 8f. provides for the 
possibility of three more cities should there be 
a considerable enlargement of the borders of 
Canaan proper, but this does not affect the 
situation to which the alleged discrepancy 
relates. 

Another discrepancy is discovered in the laws 
concerning the great feasts. According to Ex. 
xxiii. 14ff., xxxiv. 22f., and Dt. xvi. 16 Israel has 
to celebrate three ^eat festivals—the feast of 
unleavened bread, the feast of weeks, and the 
feast of ingathering. Lv. xxiii. 27ff., however, 
adds to these the day of atonement, from which 
it is inferred that the Levitical code must origin¬ 
ate from a considerably later date. But there is 
no real inconsistency here if we bear in mind 
that the laws of Exodus and Deuteronomy are 
concerned with the obligation of every male 
Israelite to appear before the Lord three times 
in the year. No such obligation, however, is 
mentioned regarding the day of atonement. This 
fully accounts for the difference. 

y. Priests and Levites. Of much more import¬ 
ance is the claim that there is a marked difference 
between Deuteronomy and the so-called ‘Priestly 
Code’ with respect to priests and Levites. Those 
who support the documentary theory maintain 
that the Deuteronomic code does not know of 
any difference between the two categories, and 
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that this difference is of a much later date. But 
from Dt. xviii it is manifest that this contention is 
wrong. Verses 3-5 describe ‘the priest’s due from 
the people’ and verses 6-8 continue ‘and if a 
Levite come from any of thy gates’. 

c. The background of the Mosaic law 
In ‘documentary theory’ circles it is regarded 
as certain that Deuteronomy was written in or 
about the days of king Josiah. This is the Archi- 
median point in the theory. But if we carefully 
peruse the book of Deuteronomy we are struck 
by the fact that the speaker always, without one 
single exception, sees the people of Israel as not 
yet living in Canaan. For example, in xi. 2-7 he 
deliberately states that he is speaking to those 
who have personally witnessed the Lord’s 
miracles in Egypt, at the exodus and in the 
desert. There are also a great many indirect 
references to the Mosaic age: the historical 
occurrences mentioned all date from before 
Moses’ death; the description of Canaan as ‘a 
land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass’ (Dt. viii. 9) is intel¬ 
ligible only before Israel entered the Holy Land, 
since the people never troubled about the 
mineral treasures hidden in its soil once they 
had settled in the country. In addition the 
Deuteronomic code contains provisions which 
make it absolutely impossible for it to have been 
drawn up under the conditions and circumstances 
of the Josianic age. Take, for example, the 
drastic provisions against idolatry and false 
prophecy <see Dt. xiii and xviii). How can we 
imagine that such directions could have been 
given at a time when the worship of idols had 
penetrated practically the entire public life of 
Israel and when false prophets were very 
numerous and highly influential ? 

Furthermore, if we examine the Pentateuchal 
body of laws we discover some unintentional and 
incidental indications of the real background. 
We observe, for example, that a rather prominent 
place is occupied by references to cattle. It is 
interesting to notice how the tenth command¬ 
ment as recorded in Exodus explicitly mentions 
‘ox’ and ‘ass’, whereas the ‘field’ and other 
possible references to agricultural life are entirely 
lacking. But in the Deuteronomic repetition of 
the Decalogue it is noticeable that the ‘field’ is 
added. This points to the moment when Israel 
was just about to enter Canaan. 

Again we find among the materials used for 
the construction of the tabernacle and its acces¬ 
sories ‘fine linen’, which was a native Egyptian 
product, ‘goats’ hair’, which was employed by 
the nomads to weave the black-coloured covers 
to their tents, ‘badgers’ skins,’ probably the 
skins of the seacow, an animal found in the Red 
Sea, which were used by the inhabitants of the 
Sinai peninsula for the manufacture of sandals, 
and ‘shittim wood’ which, according to the 
comrnon view of scholars, is the wood of the 
‘acacia tree’ which grows in Egypt and in the 
Sinai peninsula. (Notice the difference in the 


case of Solomon’s temple, where no shittim wood 
is used but only cedar and fir or olive wood.) 
Among the spices for sweet incense we notice 
‘onycha’, a kind of seasnail common in the Red 
Sea, of which the shell, when burnt, produces a 
sharp and penetrating smell. There are numerous 
references to precious stones of which Palestine 
is entirely devoid, but several kinds of which are 
found in Egypt and its immediate neighbourhood 
(the Sinai peninsula and the littoral of the Red 
Sea). The ‘twined linen’ for the curtains of the 
tabernacle again reminds us of Egypt, for the 
Egyptians were particularly skilful in this art. 
Passing to the lists of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ 
animals we observe that, although most of them 
are found in Palestine as well as in Egypt and on 
the Sinai peninsula, some preferentially point to 
Egypt rather than anywhere else; the ‘swine’ 
occurs there in large quantities in humid 
regions; the ‘kite’ is exceedingly common in the 
Nile area and along the littoral of the Red Sea; 
the ‘pelican’ is very numerous on the Egyptian 
lakes; the ‘lapwing’ or ‘hoopoe’ is particularly 
African. Noteworthy is the mention of the 
‘chamois’ in Dt. xiv. 5 (not appearing in the list 
of Lv. xi), which according to biological informa¬ 
tion must be the oriental ‘moufflon’. This is not 
found in Egypt, but is a native of Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia and Persia and was reported at 
least thirty years ago in the Arabah in Southern 
Palestine. The presence of this animal in the 
Deuteronomic code is in complete harmony 
with the statement that this code was issued in 
the land of Moab. 

Finally we call attention to the fact that all 
idolatrous practices which are mentioned in the 
law belong to the realm of Phoenician and Cana- 
anite religion. We read of molten gods, graven 
images, sacred pillars, high places, and the 
hideous custom of letting the children pass 
through the fire, a Canaanite practice of which 
the excavations have brought to light the gloomy 
evidence. The particular practice referred to in 
Lv. xvii. 7 of sacrificing unto devils may be 
considered as the result of very old superstition 
which regarded the desert especially as inhabited 
by numerous demons in the shape of he-goats. 

d. Authorship and date 

More could be said. But what has been brought 
forward may suffice to corroborate the thesis that 
the law is not the product of widely different 
epochs in the history of Israel, but does indeed 
originate from the Mosaic era. This is its own 
testimony. Time and again we read that the Lord 
said unto Moses ‘Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel.’ This has not to be taken 
figuratively, as in the opening words of various 
ancient Eastern legislations (e.g. the famous code 
of Hammurabi). The Lord did in fact give His 
law unto His people through the medium of 
Moses. This law Moses committed to writing (see 
Ex. xxiv. 4, xxxiv. 27, and Dt. xxxi. 9, 24) and this 
may be assumed to cover the entire collection 
of divine statutes, judgments and ordinances. 
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Of course it is only natural that a legislator 
would provide for the writing down of his laws. 
But Moses wrote more than the laws. In Ex. 
xvii. 14 the Lord says to him, ‘Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua.* This is a command to record God’s 
judgment upon Amaick, involving their total 
destruction, together with the historical event 
which gave occasion to the pronouncement, the 
wanton assault of Amalek on Israel. And as for 
the book, this may have been combined with the 
itinerary of which mention is made in Nu. 
xxxiii. 2. It is surely probable that Moses did not 
merely note down the various localities which the 
Israelites passed through, but also recorded the 
principal events during their journey. Having 
received his education at the Egyptian court he 
cannot have been unacquainted with the way in 
which the Egyptian annals were kept, recording 
from day to day all events worthy of mention. 
We hear likewise of a ‘Song’ of Moses, which he 
wrote and taught to the children of Israel (Dt. 
xxxi. 22). This song is preserved in Dt. xxxii. 1-43. 

As regards the pre-Mosaic history in the book 
of Genesis, this was doubtless compiled from 
previously existing written documents. The 
various genealogies were almost certainly 
obtained from such sources. Note, for example, 
the superscription of the genealogy from Adam 
to Noah in Gn. v, which reads ‘This is the book 
of the generations of Adam.* The use of the word 
‘book* shows that this genealogy must have been 
taken from a written document, and presumably 
the superscription was the original heading of the 
document which, with its heading, was incor¬ 
porated into the book of Genesis. Gn. xiv also is 
probably based on an old document. The fact 
that Abram is spoken of as ‘the Hebrew’ suggests 
that originally it may even have been non- 
Israelitic. It certainly seems unlikely that up to 
the time of Moses the entire history of the ante¬ 
diluvian human race, of the patriarchs, and of 
Joseph had been handed down by oral tradition 
only. Much is to be said in favour of the opinion 
that records of these ancient times belonged to 
the precious things which the Israelites took with 
them when they left Egypt. 

In one or two places small additions and 
perhaps slight emendations seem to have been 
made to the original documents. There is, for 
example, the account of Moses’ own death in 
Dt. xxxiv and the possibility of the introduction 
of modern place names to help the reader 
identify old localities such as the use of the name 
‘Dan’ in Gn. xiv. 14 and ‘Raamses’ in Ex. i. 11. 

Taking all these facts into consideration we 
find that there are two possible views on this 
question of authorship, l^th of which are held 
among conservative scholars. Some attach great 
importance to the fact that history knows 
nothing of any author other than Moses for 
this section of our Bible. It is allowed that there 
may have been some slight modification in the 
copying or translation and perhaps one or two 
small additions, in particular the aocotmt of 


Moses* death. But it is concluded that these five 
books were put into the form in which they have 
come down to us by Moses himself. This view is 
well put forward in Dr. O. T. Allis’ work The 
Five Books of Moses, A slightly different view is 
that the book as we know it was compiled by an 
author at a somewhat later date (probably 
during the early days of the monarchy) who made 
use of the extensive Mosaic literature together 
with some pre-Mosaic material. This thesis is 
worked out in detail in my own work, A Short 
Introduction to the Pentateuch. It is important to 
note, however, that in both cases it is maintained 
that the work was completed under divine 
inspiration and, as part of the Bible, is God’s 
message to us. 

n. JOSHUA TO ESTHER 

a. Joshua 

The character of the historical literature is 
determined by its place in God’s revelation of 
His purpose and plan of redemption for man¬ 
kind. Its aim is to reveal what the Lord has done 
in His mercy to save sinful man. The Pentateuch, 
as we have seen, presents us with what we may 
call the basic revelation, from the creation of the 
world to the establishing of a divine covenant 
with Israel, expounding in full the Mosaic 
legislation on which the covenant is founded. The 
book of Joshua then shows how the Lord brings 
the chosen people into the promised land in 
accordance with that covenant. The history which 
follows, however, teaches that it was impossible 
for the law to bring real salvation. Its main 
lesson for the Christian is that th? redemption of 
sinners can be effected only by the Son of God 
incarnate. The books of Judges, Samuel and 
Kings record the continued apostasy of Israel, 
to which reference is already made in the closing 
verses of the book of Joshua, where it is said 
that ‘Israel served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that over¬ 
lived Joshua, and which had known all the works 
of the Lord, that he had done for Israel’ (Jos. 
xxiv. 31). This gives a hint of later days when 
Israel no longer served the Lord. 

b. Judges 

The background to the period covered by the 
book of Judges may be summarized thus: ‘The 
children of Israel forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers and served the pagan deities of Canaan, 
Baal and the Ashtaroth. Then the anger of the 
Lord became hot against Israel and He delivered 
them into the hands of their enemies round about. 
Nevertheless the Lord raised them up judges by 
whom He delivered them out of the hand of their 
enemies. When, however, the judge was dead, 
they retiirned to idolatry and they were again 
chastised and oppressed’ (see, for example, 
Jdg. ii. 11-23). So the book gives in chapters 
i—xvi shorter or longer accounts of the activity 
of twelve judges. In the concluding chapters two 
appendices present a realistic picture of the 
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deplorable state of affairs during this period of 
Israelitish history. 

c. Ruth 

In our English Bible the continuous course of 
history is then interrupted by the short book of 
Ruth. In the Hebrew Bible it is not placed here, 
but forms part of the ‘Writings’, as the Jews call 
a separate section (the third and last) of the Old 
Testament. It describes the history of the 
Moabite woman Ruth, who becomes the wife of 
a rich landowner Boaz, one of the forefathers of 
David. This introduction of a Gentile woman 
into the holy line of David, from whom the 
Messiah is to come, demonstrates that the 
election of Israel does not exclude the heathen 
absolutely and for ever from the salvation of the 
Lord. It is impossible to escape the inference 
that the Saviour will be the Redeemer both of 
Israel and of the nations. 

d. Samuel, Kings and Chronicles 

The books of Samuel and Kings narrate the 
rise of the kingdom, describe its glory during 
the reigns of David and Solomon, and then re¬ 
count its decline and fall after the latter’s death. 
After the division of the kingdom under 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam the parallel history of 
the kings of Judah and of Israel is given, a record 
of renewed and almost continuous apostasy, 
which leads first to the overthrow of the 
northern kingdom and then to the final catas¬ 
trophe of the exile in the year 586 b.c. The 
Chronicler resumes the history from Adam 
onward. The period up to the death of Saul is 
dealt with very briefly, little more than genealogy 
being given. But from this point onwards he 
gives an account which in many ways is parallel 
to that provided by the books of Samuel and 
Kings. But from the division of the kingdom 
onwards the description of events is limited to 
the kingdom of Judah. Where the books of 
Chronicles cover the same series of events as a 
part of the books of Samuel and Kings, they 
do not offer a mere literal repetition. In this 
connection one may compare the various 
accounts by the four evangelists of our Lord’s 
life on earth. In ‘critical’ circles many seem to be 
of the opinion that the Chronicler is not too 
reliable. But the fact that he sometimes gives a 
more or less different account of certain occur¬ 
rences, and that he mentions certain events 
which are not related in Samuel and Kings or 
passes over happenings which have been com¬ 
memorated in these books, proves his un¬ 
reliability no more than the differences between 
the evangelists impair their truth and credibility. 
In particular it has to be noted that the Chronicler 
is deeply interested in matters of worship, and in 
this respect provides us with a great many 
details which are omitted in the earlier books. 

For further matters of interest connected with 
these books see the various Appendices to the 
Commentaries on Samud and Kings; also the 


section on the historical background to the 
prophetical literature (pp. 46ff.). 

e. Ezra and Nehemiab 

The capture of Jerusalem and the abduction 
of the population into Babylonia does not 
frustrate the redemptive plan of God. The 
nation from which the Saviour is to proceed is 
not entirely abandoned and annihilated. There is 
a return from captivity, as the Chronicler points 
out in his closing verses, referring to the decree 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, allowing those of the 
captives who wished to do so to return to the 
land of their fathers and to rebuild the Lord’s 
temple in Jerusalem. This restoration is pictured 
in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, together 
with a detailed account of the difficulties en¬ 
countered by the returned exiles. These books 
show clearly that even the most severe blow of 
Jerusalem’s ruin and the experiences of the exile 
have not been able to produce in Israel a faithful 
surrender to the service of the Lord. So the wait¬ 
ing is for the ‘fulness of the time* when God will 
send forth His Son (Gal. iv. 4, 5). 

f. Esther 

Finally we have the book of Esther. This brings 
us a beautifully .written and skilfully pictured 
narrative of what seems to have been the most 
dangerous menace to Israel’s future—her total 
extermination by the monstrous plan of Haman. 
But the Lord preserves His people and in so 
doing secures the fulfilment of the promise of a 
Messiah given to our first parents in the garden 
of Eden. Many Old Testament students have 
seriously disputed the historicity and even the 
religious character of the book; but there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt the reality of the facts 
narrated in it. In particular, as has l:^n observed 
by competent experts, the author shows a perfect 
and accurate knowledge of Persian manners and 
customs. A heinous crime such as that planned 
by Haman does not seem so impossible ^ter the 
appalling massacre of European Jews by the 
German Nazis. Moreover, although it is true 
that the name of God is not employed, it is 
utterly impossible to overlook the fact that the 
book most emphatically proclaims the sovereign 
rule and providential intervention of the 
Almighty. And as for the contention that the 
book is drenched with Jewish chauvinism and 
fanatical vindictiveness, nothing is further from 
the truth than this. The simple facts are related 
objectively, and the attitude of the Jews who did 
not lay their hands on the spoil of their enemies, 
although they were entitled to do so, speaks for 
itself. Who, however, would justly rebuke the 
author for expressing his satisfaction that exactly 
in the day that the enemies hoped to have power 
over the Jews, the contrary was the case and they 
in fact had rule over those that hated them ? 

m. THE PLACE OF MIRACLES 

Because they relate the history of God’s re¬ 
demptive plan, it is not surprising that the Old 
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Testament historical books contain a number of 
miracles. These occur not only in the Pentateuch, 
but also in the later history. For example, there is 
the crossing of the river Jordan and the fall of 
the walls of Jericho related in Joshua, the deeds 
of Samson described in Judges, and the miracles 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha which are re¬ 
counted at some length in 1 and 2 Kings. Many 
Old Testament scholars have disputed the 
historicity of these passages, but their arguments 
seem to be based chiefly on subjective human 
judgment. The Lord is a God ‘doing wonders’ 
and is not to be thought of as being hemmed in 
by His own natural laws. Since the redemption of 
sinful mankind is His greatest wonder of all, 
may we not then expect to meet with miracles as 
His plan of redemption is unfolded? There is 
nothing inconsistent with what we know of the 
character of God that such signs and manifesta¬ 
tions of divine power should occur especially in 
connection with the great crises in the history of 
His chosen people. In some cases it may be 
possible that the events were the result of natural 
causes; and, indeed, the Bible occasionally 
indicates that this was so. But even where satis¬ 
factory explanations of this kind can be offered, 
the miracle of the timing of the event has still 
to be taken into account. 


IV. THE HUMAN ELEMENT 

A distinctive feature of this historical literature is 
that it is far from indulging in hero-worship. 
The men and women belonging to the great 
cloud of witnesses (Heb. xii. I) are pictured 
exactly as they were, with their virtues and faults, 
their faith and their doubts, their righteousness 
and their sins. Abraham is sketched not only as 
the man who believed in the Lord (Gn. xv. 6) 
but also as one who doubted (cf. Gn. xvii. 17). 
And although David is described as a ‘man after 
God’s own heart*, yet his scandalous behaviour 
in the case of Bath-sheba and his wanton murder 
of her husband Uriah are fully related and the 
judgment recorded, ‘but the thing that David had 
done displeased the Lord’ (2 Sa. xi. 27). The pur¬ 
pose of this is doubtless to make us acknowledge 
that the faith of these ‘witnesses’ is not the fruit 
of their own excellence, but is indeed the gift of 
God. And just as the Lord made such weak and 
imperfect people champions of the faith then, 
so He can and will do the same with us now in 
spite of our weaknesses and failure. There is 
therefore no need for despair. 

The human element is also evidenced by the 
writers’ selection and use of existing material. 
The historical books generally cover a period 
much longer than the lifetime of one man. It may 
therefore be safely assumed that their narrative 
rests partly on earlier oral tradition and partly on 
the use of written sources. There are numerous 
references to these sources. In the books of 
Joshua and of Samuel reference is made to ‘the 
book of Jasher’ (Jos. x. 13; 2 Sa. i. 18). The 


books of Kings refer once to a ‘book of the acts 
of Solomon’ (1 Ki. xi. 41), and continually to 
‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah’ or ‘the kings of Israel’. This book is not 
to be identified with our biblical books of 
Chronicles, but must be regarded as probably a 
kind of royal annals. The Chronicler refers to 
quite a number of sources: ‘the chronicles of 
king David’ (1 Ch. xxvii. 24); ‘the book of 
Samuel the seer’ (1 Ch. xxix. 29), which doubtless 
is not the same as our biblical books of Samuel; 
‘the book of Nathan the prophet’ and ‘the book 
of Gad the seer’ (1 Ch. xxix. 29); ‘the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite’ (2 Ch. ix. 29); ‘the visions 
of Iddo the seer’ (2 Ch. ix. 29, cf. also 2 Ch. xii. 
15) or ‘the story of the prophet Iddo* (2 Ch. xiii. 
22); ‘the book of Shemaiah the prophet’ (2 Ch. 
xii. 15); a writing of Isaiah the prophet, the son 
of Amoz (2 Ch. xxvi. 22) which was almost 
certainly not the same as the biblical book of 
Isaiah. There are also frequent references to ‘the 
book of the kings of Judah and Israel’, which is 
not identical with our biblical book of Kings, 
but may be the same source to which the author 
of Kings refers repeatedly, i.e. the royal annals. 

In a number of cases parts of the employed 
sources have been literally copied and inserted 
in the narrative. The following may be taken as 
samples of such documentary insertion. The 
distribution of the inheritances of the tribes of 
Israel in Canaan (Jos. xiv—xix); the lists of 
David’s heroes (2 Sa. xxiii. 8ff.; 1 Ch. xi. llff.) 
and of those who returned from the Babylonian 
captivity (Ezr. ii; Ne. vii. 6ff.); letters of officials 
to the Persian king (Ezr. iv. llff., v. 6ff.) and of 
the Persian king to such officials (Ezr. vi. 6ff.). 
Sometimes the authors of the various books refer 
to their personal experiences. This occurs of 
course when they themselves are playing some 
part in the history which they are recording. As 
examples of this notice Jos. v. 1 ‘until we were 
passed over’; Jos. v. 6 ‘the land ... that he would 
give us’; and in particular Ezr. vii, ix, and the 
greater part of the book of Nehemiah. 

It has been pointed out that Semitic literature 
in general reveals a manifest tendency towards the 
formation of larger units. This same tendency can 
be clearly observed in the historical literature of 
the Old Testament. So the Lord has employed 
this natural predisposition of the people of 
Israel, who were of course a Semitic race, in order 
to achieve the large body of historical narrative 
which presents us with a survey of the entire 
divine redemptive movement from the very 
beginning of human life unto the restoration of 
Israel after the exile. In view of their special 
scope and character it is not at all surprising 
that these books do not present a full and detailed 
account of everything that happened at a 
particular time. Nevertheless we are provided 
with all the informadon the Lord deems neces¬ 
sary in order to disclose to us His redemptive 
purpose. (Sec also Appendix II to the Commen¬ 
tary on 1 and 2 Samuel, ‘The Critical View of 
Sources and Documents’.) 
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V. STYLE AND TREATMENT 

Some general characteristics of the historical 
literature may be mentioned here. 

First of all we observe how graphic and vivid 
the method of description generally is. This is 
such a continuous and regular feature that it is 
hardly necessary to illustrate it by choosing 
particular examples. One which is particularly 
striking is the skilful description of the surprise 
night attack on the Midianites by Gideon and 
his three hundred men (Jdg. vii). We can picture 
the three companies, every man provided with 
a trumpet, an empty pitcher and a lamp within 
the pitcher, surrounding the camp of the 
enemies. Then, all of a sudden, there is a blast 
of the trumpets, the noise of the broken pitchers, 
the glare of the lamps, and the shout The sword 
of the Lord, and of Gideon*. A vivid description 
of the confusion and terror of the Midianite host 
follows. Other examples are the battle between 
David and Goliath (1 Sa. xvii), the judgment of 
Solomon (I Ki. iii), the ordeal on Mount Carmel 
(1 Ki. xviii), and the exposure of Haman (Est. 
vii). The liveliness of the narrative is also marked 
by a frequent use of direct speech. The motive 
for action is often reproduced in the form of 
personal deliberation, e.g. 1 Sa. xxvii. 1. In 
several cases dialogues arc recorded, sometimes 
rather circumstantially. Notice, for example, 
that between David and Saul (1 Sa. xxiv), and 
that between David and the woman of Tekoah 
(2 Sa. xiv). In this particular connection notice 
the frequent use of words like ‘behold’ or ‘lo’ 
(e.g. Jos. viii. 20; Jdg. iii. 24; 2 Ki. vii. 6, etc.). 
In this way the biblical narrator fixes our atten¬ 
tion on the events he is placing before our eyes 
and we become, so to speak, eye-witnesses of 
these happenings. 

We may notice next the remarkable fact that 
a strict chronological order is not always 
observed. For example, we are confronted with a 
rather complicated situation in the book of 
Judges. If we assume that all the judges enum¬ 
erated in the book follow each other in chrono¬ 
logical order, we reach by counting together 
the years of their activities a number which is 
considerably too high to tally with the statement 
in 1 Ki. vi. 1, that Solomon began to build the 
house of the Lord in the four hundred and 
eightieth year after the children of Israel were 


come out of the land of Egypt. It is therefore 
necessary to suppose that some periods of 
oppression and of the activity of certain judges 
must have been contemporaneous. That this is 
so is suggested by the way in which Jdg. x. 7 
combines the oppression by Philistines and 
Ammonites, thou^ in the following chapters 
first the war with the children of Ammon (Jdg. 
xi and xii), and later on the delivery into the 
hand of the Philistines (Jdg. xiii. 1) is mentioned. 

A further distinctive feature of Old Testament 
historiography is that, whereas on the one hand 
we have a certain broadness of delineation, on 
the other hand there is a striking conciseness. 
As an example of the detailed approach notice 
the story of the siege of Samaria in 2 Ki. vii, 
especially the repetition which seems to serve the 
purpose of emphasizing that what was predicted 
actually did come true. An instance of con¬ 
ciseness is found in Jos. x. ISff. The defeated 
Canaanite kings hide themselves in a cave at Mak- 
kedah. When Joshua is told of it he says ‘Roll 
great stones upon the mouth of the cave, and set 
men by it for to keep them; and stay ye not, but 
pursue after your enemies’ (Jos. x. 18, 19). Here 
not a single word is added to indicate that the 
people obeyed the command of Joshua. Later, 
after the return from battle, we are told how the 
cave is opened and the kings are put to death. 
It is left to the reader to assume that the instruc¬ 
tion of Joshua had been carried out. 


VI. HOMILETICAL VALUE 

The purpose of the historical literature was not 
only to describe how God has fulfilled His 
redemptive purpose. The events described hap¬ 
pened, as the apostle Paul says, ‘for ensamples’, 
and ‘they are written for our admonition* 
(1 Cor. X. 11). The prayer of Elijah is placed 
before us to assure us that ‘the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much’ (Jas. 
V. 16); and the trespassings of the people of 
Israel serve as a warning that we ourselves 
should not act sinfully (cf. 1 Cor. x. 7-10). 
So the record of the history must be accepted 
as the divine word unto us, encouraging us to 
follow shining examples, or offering serious 
cautions. 

G. Ch. Aalders, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE SHOWING THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
FROM ABRAHAM TO SOLOMON 

in this table the two widely accepted schemes of dating the early history of Israel are set out side by 
side together with relevant dates in the history of the surrounding nations. For the earlier chronology 
see the Introduction to Joshua; for the later see the Introduction to Judges. 



Israel 

according to the dating 
of the earlier chronology 


Israel 


Date 

B.C. 

The Nations 

according to the 
average dates of the 
later chronology 

Date 

B.C. 

c. 2000 

Abraham in Canaan 




c. 1785 

Jacob goes to Egypt 

Hammurabi, king of 


C.1700 



Babylon 

Hyksos’ invasion of Egypt 
‘Era of Tanis’ begins 

Abraham in Canaan ! 

c. 1600 

e*. 1580 


Expulsion of Hyksos 
Kassite domination of 


c. 1580 



Babylon 



1501 

The oppression in Egypt 

Thotmes III 



1447 
c. 1440 

The exodus from Egypt 

Amenhotep 11 



c. 1400 

The entry into Canaan 

The ‘Amarna’ Age 

Jacob goes to Egypt 

j 

c. 1400 
c. 1400- 





1360 



Hittite Empire at peak of 


1370 

1 


power 

Seti 1. King of Egypt 

The oppression in 

1319 




Egypt 




Rameses IL King of 


1300 



Egypt 

430th year of ‘Era of 

The exodus from 

c. 1270 



Tanis’ 

Egypt 

The entry into Canaan 

c. 1230 



Fall of Hittite Empire: 


c. 1200 



Trojan War 

Rameses IIL King of 


c. 1194 



Egypt 

Philistines arrive in ! 


1190 



Palestine 

Battle of Kishon 


c. 1150 

1070 

Samuel 

Shiloh destroyed by 


c. 1070 



Philistine 



1010 

David’s accession 


David’s accession 

1010 

970 

Solomon 


Solomon 

970 


Note : For a further table showing the comparative dates for the kings of Israel and Judah^ 
from the death of Solomon to the fall of Jerusalem, see the Introduction to 1 and 2 Kings 
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THE POETRY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


The poetry of the Bible is not restricted to those 
books which we usually distinguish as The 
Poetical Books’—Job, Psalms, the Song of 
Songs, and Lamentations, with the versified 
wisdom of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. A great 
part of the Books of the Prophets consists 
of prophetical oracles in poetic form; and 
here and there throughout the historical narrative 
we come upon longer or shorter passages of 
poetry. These are sometimes said to be derived 
from collections of poetry like the ‘Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah* (Nu. xxi. 14) or the ‘Book of 
Jashar’ (Jos. x. 13; 2 Sa. i. 18; 1 Ki. viii. 12f., 
LXX). Some writers have gone further, like 
Eduard Sievers, who in his Metrische Studien 
(1904 and later) traced the elements of an earlier 
poetical form beneath the prose narratives of 
such books as Genesis and Samuel (in a manner 
comparable to the attempt of some classical 
scholars to detect the elements of Saturnian 
metre beneath the earlier books of Livy’s Roman 
History). But the results of such a study are too 
disputable to be included in this brief survey. 

The New Testament, too, has a greater poetical 
element than is often realized. The five canticles 
of Luke’s nativity narrative are well known, but 
the prologue of John is probably also based on 
a Christian hymn. The researches in particular of 
John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick (Sacred Literature^ 
1820), and C. F. Burney (The Poetry of our Lord^ 
1925) have shown how many of the Sayings of 
Jesus were cast in the established forms of 
Hebrew poetry. Not only did this ensure their 
being easily memorized, but, as C. H. Dodd 
points out, ‘since Jesus appeared to His con¬ 
temporaries as a prophet, and prophets were 
accustomed to give oracles in verse, it is credible 
that we have here something approaching His 
ipsissima verba' (History and the Gospel^ 1938, 
pp. 89f.). 

The New Testament Epistles, too, seem to 
contain some fragments of poetry: early Christian 
canticles probably underlie the Christological 
passage in Phil. ii. 6flr., the quotation Awake thou 
that steepest ... in Eph. v. 14 (from a primitive 
baptismal hymn?) and the summary of the 
mystery of godliness in 1 Tim. iii. 16, to mention 
no more. Then the last book of the New Testa¬ 
ment is full of canticles, but there is no space 
here to discuss ‘the metrics of Revelation—a 
fascinating subject which must be left to future 
investigators* (C. C. Toney, Documents of the 
Primitive Church, 1941, p. 212). 

L POETICAL FORMS 

The two distinctive features of biblical poetry arc 
rhythm of thought and rhythm of sound. 
Rhythm of sound we arc familiar with in most 


European poetry, where it commonly appears 
in a regular pattern of accented and unaccented 
syllables in the line or group of lines, and also 
in the form of rhyme. In the poetry of biblical 
Hebrew, rhythm of sound depends almost 
entirely on the regular pattern of accented 
syllables. It is still undecided whether the number 
of unaccented syllables in the line played any 
significant part in early Hebrew poetry (as it did 
in some other early Semitic poetry), and if so, 
what. A. Bentzen says ‘The crucial question of 
Hebrew metrics is the problem of the number of 
permissible unstressed syllables' (Introduction to 
the Old Testament, i, 1948, p. 121). The sense of 
satisfaction, however, which our poetry affords 
by means of rhyme is largely produced in 
Hebrew poetry by another kind of rhythm 
altogether—what we have called rhythm of 
thought or sense. This sense-rhythm is usually 
known as parallelism, and it appears in early 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Canaanite poetry 
as well as in Hebrew. 

The credit for determining the characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry belongs largely to two English¬ 
men—Robert Lowth, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford and later Bishop of London, whose 
epochal Academic Lectures on the Sacred Poetry 
of the Hebrews were published in Latin in 1753, 
and a later Oxford scholar, George Buchanan 
Gray, Professor of Hebrew in Mansfield College, 
whose work on The Forms of Hebrew Poetry 
appeared in 1905. 

Hebrew parallelism takes various forms, which 
can best be explained by means of actual 
examples. We have, first, complete parallelism, 
where a line or distich consists of two ‘stichoi*, 
each of which exactly balances the other. Such a 
distich is 

Israel doth-not know, 

My-people doth-not consider (Is. i. 3), 

where Israel balances my people and doth not 
know balances doth not consider. Because the 
two ‘stichoi’ are exactly synonymous with each 
other, each saying the same thing in different 
words, this form of parallelism is also known as 
identical parallelism. Another form of complete 
parallelism is known as antithetic parallelism, 
because the one ‘slichos* gives the obverse of the 
other. A good example is found in Pr. xv. 20: 

A-wise son gladdens a-father 

And^a-foolish man despises his-mother. 

Yet another kind of parallelism is that known 
as ‘emblematic* parallelism, where one ‘stichos* 
makes a statement in literal terms and the other 
repeats it in figurative terms. This can be done in 
various ways; a good example is Ps. ciii. 13: 
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As-a-father pities his-children. 

So*Jehovah pities his*fearers, 

(Here there are three accented syllables in each 
‘stichos'.) Or the parallelism may be more 
elaborate, and take an introverted or chiastic 
form. Ps. XXX. 8-10 is commonly cited as an 
example of this: 

To-thee, Jehovah^ I~cry: and*to*the-Lord /- 
make-supplication, 

What-profit (is there) in*my*blood when-I-go- 
down to-the*pit? 

Shall-the-dust praise-thee? shall-it-declare 
thy-truth? 

Hear, Jehovah, and*show*me*grace; Jehovah, 
be*a*helper to-me. 

Here ‘stichos’ 1 is paralleled by ‘stichos’ 4, and 
‘stichos’ 2 by ‘stichos’ 3, the accentual pattern 
being 5 : 4 : 4 : 5. A similar but not identical 
chiasmus appears in the Sayings of Jesus, e.g. 
in Mt. vii. 6: 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs. 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine. 

Lest they [the swine] trample them under 
their feet. 

And they [the dogs] turn again and rend you. 

Thus far we have quoted examples of complete 
parallelism, where each unit of thought in one 
‘stichos’ has its counterpart in the other ‘stichos’, 
and the parallel ‘stichoi’ have the same number 
of accented syllables. But we have also to reckon 
with incomplete parallelism, where, for example, 
one of the units of thought in the former 
‘stichos’ has no counterpart in the latter ‘stichos’. 
Take, for example, Ps. i. 5: 

Therefore-the-ungodly shall-not-stand in*the* 
Judgment, 

Nor-sinnersin-the-congregationof-the-righteous. 
The verb ‘shall not stand’ in the former ‘stichos’ 
has no counterpart in the second ‘stichos’. But 
the number of accented syllables is kept even by 
the fact that ‘judgment’ (with one accented 
syllable) in ‘stichos’ 1 is balanced by ‘congrega¬ 
tion of the righteous’ (with two accented syll¬ 
ables) in ‘stichos’ 2. Similarly in Is, i. 3a— 

The-ox knoweth his-owner, 

And-the-ass his-master's crib — 
there is nothing in ‘stichos’ 2 corresponding to 
‘knoweth’ in ‘stichos’ 1, but compensation is 
made by having two accented syllables, ‘his- 
master’s crib’, in the second as against one, ‘his- 
owner,’ in the first. This phenomenon, called by 
Gray ‘incomplete parallelism with compensa¬ 
tion’, is quite common in biblical poetry. 
Occasionally the parallelism is so incomplete 
that we are left with nothing but compensation, 
and then we have what Lowth called ‘synthetic 
parallelism’, but Gray, less ineptly, ‘formal 
parallelism’. It is, in fact, not parallelism at all; 
there is only sound-rhythm and no thought- 
rhythm. An example is Ps. xxvii. 6a: 

But-now my-head shalUbe4ifted*up 
Above my-enemies round-about-me. 


There we have three accented syllables in each 
‘stichos’, but no parallelism of sense at all. 

At other times when the parallelism is in¬ 
complete there is no compensation, and thus we 
get ‘stichoi’ of unequal length, which can be 
arranged in regular patterns. One such pattern 
corresponds roughly to our common metre, 
where we have alternating ‘stichoi’ of four and 
three beats. A good example of this 4 : 3 pattern 
in the Old Testament is Jeremiah’s description of 
Chaos-come-again (iv. 23-26): 

I*saw the-earth, and*lo waste-and-void, 
And-the-heavens, and-not their-light; 

I*saw the-mountains, and*lo they-were-trembU 
ing, 

And-all the-hills moved-lightly. 

I-saw and-lo there-was-no man, 

And-all-birds of*the*heavens had-fled; 

I-saw and-lo the-fruitful-place a-wilderness, 
And-all-its-cities broken-down before-Jehovah. 

But a much commoner form of ‘incomplete 
parallelism without compensation’ is the 3:2 
pattern. This pattern has been called the qin'ah 
or ‘dirge’ metre, ever since Karl Budde first 
identified it in the book of Lamentations. Com¬ 
pare La. iii. 1: 

I-am-the-man that-hath-seen affliction 
By-the-rod of-his-wrath. 

It is by no means confined to this kind of poetry, 
however; it may serve as the vehicle of joyful 
trust, as in Ps. xxvii. 1: 

Jehovah is-my-light and-my-salvation; 

Whom shall-I-fear? 

Jehovah is-the-strength of-my-life; 

Of-whom shall-I-be-afraid? 

And C. F. Burney (op. cit., pp. 137ff.) has traced 
it in several of the Sayings of Jesus in the Gospels. 

One form of parallelism which we have not 
mentioned yet is what is called step-parallelism 
or climactic parallelism; it is found ‘where one 
member (or part of a member) in one line is 
repeated in the second, and made the starting- 
point for a fresh step’ (T. H. Robinson, The 
Poetry of the Old Testament, 1947, p. 23). A good 
example is found in the opening ‘stichoi* of 
Ps. xxix, with the step-effect produced by the 
repeated ‘Give to Jehovah’; another is provided 
by Ps. xcii. 9— 

For-lo thine-enemies, Jehovah, 

For-lo thine-enemies shall-perish; 

All-workers of-iniquity shall-be-scattered — 

which is of special interest because it shows so 
close a similarity in form to a passage from the 
Baal epic discovered among the Ras Shamra 
tablets (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Text 
68, lines 8f.): 

Lo thine-enemies O-Baal, 

Lo thine-enemies thou-shalt-slay, 

Lo thou-shalt-destroy thy-foes. 

(W. F. Albright refers to this parallel in The 
Archaeology of Palestine, 1949, p. 231. On the 
same page he quotes a tristich from the Aqhat or 
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Dan’el epic which in language rather than form 
reminds one of Ps. xxi. 4: 

Ask‘thou life Aqhat my-boy^ 

Ask-thou life ancl-rii’give~it-thee. 
Life-immortal and-Vll-granUit-thee,) 

The passage from Ps. xcii. 9 is noteworthy not 
only as an example of step-parallelism but also 
because the pattern takes the form of a tristich 
and not a distich. The rhythmical scheme is 
3:3:3. Another tristich pattern occurs in 
Ps. xxiv. 7-10: 

Lift-up O-gates your-heads, 

And-lift-up 0-doors of-eternity, 
And-shall-enter the-king of-glory ... 

Here we have a set of four tristichs, forming two 
short strophes. 

The presence of strophes in biblical poetry has 
been much discussed, and certainly a strophic 
arrangement can be detected here and there. A 
repeated refrain is good evidence for a strophic 
arrangement. Such a refrain we get in Pss. xlii and 
xliii (originally one psalm), showing that the 
strophes end respectively at verses 5 and 11 of 
Ps. xlii and verse 5 of Ps. xliii. Another example is 
the oracle in Is. ix. 8—x. 4 (with Is. v. 25fF.), with 
its refrain ‘For all this his anger is not turned 
away, but his hand is stretched out still*. Further 
examples of strophic arrangement have been 
recognized in the Sayings of Jesus. 

Strophic arrangement is also involved in the 
acrostic schemes sometimes found in biblical 
poetry; thus in a purely formal way Ps. cxix 
inevitably consists of twenty-two strophes of 
eight ‘distichs’ each. 


II. NON-BIBLICAL PARALLELS 

We have already quoted parallels between 
certain poetical passages from the Old Testa¬ 
ment and passages from the Canaanite poems 
discovered at Ras Shamra. The decipherment 
and study of the Ras Shamra documents (which 
are dated c. 1400 b.c.) have thrown a great deal 
of light on the circumstances of early Semitic 
poetry. For one thing, these documents have 
completely falsified Gunkel’s theory that the 
longer poetical passages in the Bible are relatively 
late, since (as he thought) a ballad period of 
considerable duration came first. The Baal epic 
discovered at Ras Shamra, for example, had not 
less than 5,OCX) lines. That the Song of Deborah 
(Jdg. v) is practically simultaneous with the 
incidents it celebrates (c. 1150 b.c.) has been 
generally agreed, but one can trace a tendency 
now, under the impact of the Ras Shamra 
evidence, to agree that other poems to which the 
Bible ascribes an early date do in fact belong to 
the period in which the Bible places them. 
Albright argues, for example, that in their orig¬ 
inal forms such poems as the Song of Moses in 


Ex. XV and the oracles of Balaam in Nu. xxiii— 
xxiv may well have been composed in the 
thirteenth century b.c. 

Among other contacts between biblical and 
non-biblical poetry we should note in particular 
the numerous resemblances between the hundred- 
and-fourlh psalm and the Egyptian king 
Akhnaton’s Hymn to Aton (c. 1377-1360 b.c.). 
But alongside all these and other resemblances 
we must mark the divergences; the stamp of 
Israel’s covenant-monotheism imparts a basic 
religious uniqueness to all the poetry (as to all 
the prose) of the Old Testament. 

in. TEXT AND EXEGESIS 

Attempts are commonly made to emend the 
text of poetical parts of the Old Testament to 
make them conform to some metrical scheme. 
In view of the wide variation of metrical arrange¬ 
ments which present themselves to us, however, 
this is a criterion for establishing the text which 
should be used with great caution. As it is, one 
scholar’s emendations based on this principle 
rarely win the approval of other scholars. It may 
be conceded that where we have an almost 
complete alphabetic acrostic we can be reason¬ 
ably sure that it was originally complete, but that 
in itself does not guarantee that any particular 
emendation aimed at restoring the complete 
acrostic is the right one. As for restoring the 
original text by regard to the number of accented 
syllables in the ‘stichoi’ of a poetical passage, we 
have given an example above of yielding to this 
temptation, in the citation from Je. iv. 23-26. 
The closing words of the passage as we have it 
in the received text (‘and before the fierceness of 
his anger*) were omitted from our citation, as they 
could not be accommodated to the 4 : 3 metre 
and were therefore regarded as a prose expansion. 
But there is no assurance that the passage did in 
fact originally conform entirely to the 4:3 
pattern. 

On the other hand, a recognition of the basic 
forms of biblical poetry, particularly the forms 
of parallelism, makes an important contribution 
to accurate interpretation, as it will prevent us, 
for example, from thinking that an author is 
making two separate statements when he is 
actually saying the same thing twice. 

But what we should emphasize above every¬ 
thing else is that the study of these poetical 
forms, whatever its limitations may be, and into 
whatever other fields it may lead us, is primarily 
important because of such help as it can give us 
in understanding the text of Scripture better. 
‘After air, as T. H. Robinson reminds us in his 
study of this subject {op. cit., p. 46), ‘it is sound 
exegesis which should be the final aim of all other 
branches of Biblical study’—and therefore of this 
branch too. 

F. F. Bruce. 
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THE WISDOM LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


The canonical Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament consists of the books of Job, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, together with a number of 
Psalms—e.g. Pss. i, x, xiv, xix, xxxvii, xlix, 
Ixxiii, xc, cxii. In the Apocrypha, Wisdom 
literature is represented chiefly by the book of 
Ecclesiasticus (The Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, written in Hebrew c, 200 b.c. and trans¬ 
lated into Greek by the author’s grandson in 
132 B.c.) and the book of Wisdom (probably 
written by an Alexandrian Jew early in the first 
century a.d.). The book of Baruch and the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees have also their 
contribution to make to the Wisdom literature 
of the Apocrypha. 

The practical wisdom of the ancients takes the 
form firstly of popular proverbs (Heb. mashal^ 
plural meshalim) which express in pithy terms 
certain observed regularities, whether in the 
external world of nature or in human behaviour 
(‘A red sky at night is the shepherd’s delight*; 
‘There are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear’, and the like). A more developed form is 
the riddle or parable. The riddle of Samson 
(Jdg. xiv. 12ff.) and the fables of Jotham (Jdg. ix. 
7ff.) and Jehoash (2 Ki. xiv. 9) come to mind as 
well-known examples; the parable, of course, 
reaches its perfection in the Gospels. 

A further stage is reached when men begin to 
reflect upon the phenomena of nature and life, 
and come to realize that the popular generaliza¬ 
tions are very often inadequate to cover all the 
facts. Problems like the suffering of the righteous 
and the meaning of life engage men’s thoughts 
and are grappled with in such works as Job and 
Ecclesiastes and the Problem Psalms. 

True wisdom (Heb. Ij^okhmah), to the Hebrew 
thinkers, was not simply intellectual speculation. 
It was practical in the best sense: it had a very 
real moral and religious content. ‘The fear of 
Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom’; the truly 
wise man (Heb. ftakham) is he who views all life 
in a spirit of reverence towards God. Contrariwise 
the fool (Heb. nabal) is the man devoid of moral 
and religious sensibilities; when he says in his 
heart ‘There is no God*, he is not being a ‘free¬ 
thinker’ but behaving as if there were no God. 

1. THE WISDOM MOVEMENT 

The first thing to notice is that the Wisdom 
literature of the Old Testament is not something 
by itself. It is rather the expression of a moral and 
intellectual movement dating very early in the 
history of Hebrew religion. The Wisdom Books 
tell the story of earnest seekers after truth, who 
wrestled with problems both old and new. In the 
quest after reality we are indebted to thinkers of 


all races. This direction of the human mind ‘was 
not peculiar to the mind of Israel. In I Ki. iv. 30 
it is said that “Solomon’s wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the east country, 
and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser 
than all men: than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 
Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol’’; and in Obadiah, verse 8, we read, 
“Shall I not in that day .. . destroy the wise out 
of Edom, and understanding out of the mount 
of Esau?’’ with which may be compared 
Je. xlix. 7: “Is wisdom no more in Teman? is 
counsel perished from the prudent? is their 
wisdom vanished?*’ This wisdom of the Hebrews 
and other oriental nations has been compared, 
by those who have examined its operations and 
results, to the philosophy of other nations’ (A. 
B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays, 1903, 
p. 24). 

Of course there is nothing surprising in finding 
the observed generalizations of everyday ex¬ 
perience repeated in the proverbial lore of many 
nations. ‘Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, 
is counted wise: when he shutteth his lips, he is 
esteemed as prudent’ (Pr. xvii. 28)-“that is 
something which most people have observed, 
and we do not think of borrowing in either 
direction when we find the same proverb in 
Sanskrit literature in this form: ‘Even a fool, 
covered with fine clothes, is fair in the assembly 
up to a point; yea, a fool is fair so long as he 
utters no word*. 

But it is not simply in these generalizations 
that we can trace similarities to biblical Wisdom; 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and (at a later period) 
Greece provide us with more far-reaching paral¬ 
lels. Just as most of the other literary forms of 
the Old Testament can be paralleled from other 
literature of antiquity, so too Wisdom literature 
was not restricted to Israel. In Egypt, for 
example, we have Imhotep—priest, physician and 
architect—famed as the author of proverbs as 
early as the opening years of the Third Dynasty 
(c. 21QO B.C.), while two or three centuries later 
the maxims of Ptah-hotep constitute, as 
Breasted put it, ‘the earliest formulation of right 
conduct to be found in any literature’ {Dawn of 
Conscience, p. 129). The downfall of the Old 
Kingdom (c. 2200 b.c.) inspired other sages with 
a more pessimistic view of life, as they reflected 
on the vanity of material fortune; but one of 
these, Ipuwer, looks beyond the present evils to 
the advent of a righteous king who will bring 
rest to men as a shepherd to his sheep and who is 
described in terms not unlike those of the 
seventy-second Psalm and some other messianic 
passages of the Old Testament (cf, E. J, Young, 
My Servants the Prophets, 1952, pp. 200ff.). 
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The closest approximation that Egypt shows 
to biblical Wisdom literature, however, is in the 
sayings of Amenemope, a wise man of the 
Twenty-First Dynasty (c. 1150-930 b.c.). 

Amenemope was more or less contemporary 
with Solomon, and his Wisdom presents some 
remarkable parallels to the book of Proverbs, 
especially to Pr. xxii. 17—xxiii. 12. In one place, 
indeed, Amenemope’s Wisdom has been thought 
to illuminate the text of the biblical book: 
namely, in Pr. xxii. 20, where the Hebrew word 
sh-l-sh-m may be vocalized not shalishim 
(‘excellent things") nor shilshom (‘heretofore’) 
but sheloshim (‘thirty’). Amenemope’s Wisdom 
consists of thirty sections, and in one place it 
refers to them in the words: ‘Consider these 
thirty chapters.* The verse in Proverbs is there¬ 
fore held to be a parallel (Have I not written for 
thee thirty things in counsels and knowledge?). 
(So The Bible in Basic English and rsv: ‘Have 
I not written for you thirty sayings?’) But 
the emendation is not certain, and in any case 
there are other ways of accounting for the 
undoubtedly striking parallels than by the 
supposition of direct borrowing either way. 

To some of the other forms of Wisdom 
literature in the Bible we find parallels more 
readily offered by Mesopotamia. The problem of 
the righteous sufferer, which finds classic 
expression in the book of Job, was treated in 
several Mesopotamian works, but notably in 
the composition called iMdlul bel nemeqi (1 will 
praise the lord of wisdom’). It describes the case 
of a man whose fortunes were very similar to 
Job’s, although the treatment is much inferior to 
that of the Hebrew book. The pessimistic strain in 
Ecclesiastes, again, seems to echo passages from 
the Gilgamesh epic and from the ‘Dialogue of 
Pessimism* in which a Babylonian master and 
his slave conclude that no values exist—in short, 
that all is vanity. 

Of course, such pessimism is not restricted to 
any one age or country; and some of the most 
striking parallels to Ecclesiastes are to be found 
in the writings of Greek thinkers like Theognis 
(c. 500 B.c,). Many of these parallels have been 
collected by H. Ranston in Ecclesiastes and the 
Early Greek Wisdom Literature (1925), but here 
again we should not be too hasty in assuming 
that the ve^ considerable similarity in thought 
and expression implies direct literary dependence. 
Like causes produce like effects all over the 
world. 

‘The Wisdom Literature of both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia’, wrote Sir Frederic Kenyon, ‘goes 
back to much earlier periods than the corres¬ 
ponding Hebrew books. The Hebrew writers 
were engaging in a kind of literature common to 
Eastern countries, and were no doubt influenced 
by the productions current in the countries to 
east and west of them; but their writings are not 
direct copies. They are original compositions in 
the same vein, and in their best portions, such 
as the praise of Wisdom as the mouthpiece of 
Ood) they reach a higher plane of thought and of 


emotional expression than their neighbours and 
predecessors* [The Reading of the Bible, 1944, 
p. 52). 

In spite of numerous similarities, the Hebrew 
Wisdom literature bears unmistakable features 
which distinguish it from the Wisdom literature 
of other nations. These distinctive features are 
the product of the unique revelatory character of 
Hebrew religion, with its emphasis on one living 
and true God. Wisdom in the biblical literature is 
divine wisdom; in the deepest things of human 
need the clearest and surest light comes from the 
nation to which God chose to make Himself 
known. 

The Hebrew Wisdom movement was closely 
associated with the name of Solomon, who 
became the royal patron of the school. ‘Histor¬ 
ical probability combines with trustworthy 
tradition in ascribing to the period of Solomon’s 
reign a remarkable development of the national 
character. This was manifested in the various 
departments of commerce, art and literature in 
all that we call civilization; and whatever the 
extent of Solomon’s extant writings, over and 
above those Proverbs “which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out’’, it is clear 
that it is from his time that the strain of teaching 
known by the specific name of “Wisdom” takes 
its rise and derives much of its character* (W. T. 
Davison, The Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament, 1894, p. 13). Thus Solomon may be 
called the father of Hebrew Wisdom literature, 
although here and there there may have been 
fragmentary examples before his time. 

II. THE WISDOM TEACHERS 

It appears that a class of wise men (Heb. 
bakhamim) arose among the Jews, who trans¬ 
mitted their wisdom [hokhmah) from generation 
to generation. These bokhamim had their schools, 
disciples, discipline, doctrines and collections of 
wisdom (Pr. i. 6, xxii. 17; cf. xxiv. 23; Ec. ix. 17; 
xii. 11). They were recognized as a definite 
group or guild in the prophetic age, as may be 
inferred from a direct reference in Je. xviii. 18: 
‘The law shall not perish from the priest, nor 
counsel from the wise, nor the word from the 
prophet*. Here priest, wise man and prophet are 
distinguished as three separate types. ‘Each of 
the three classes had its appropriate function, 
the priest to interpret the Law, the prophet to 
declare God’s will and nature, the sage to give 
practical advice on the problems of everyday life. 
Their respective spheres were worship and ritual, 
theology and ethics; at least that distinction, as 
between the prophet and the sage, is broadly 
true. For while the prophets were practical 
reformers and had brought their message about 
God down into the realm of individual and social 
conduct, they, in doing so, had always moved, 
to begin with, on the high levels; it was from the 
starting-point of great principles that they passed 
to the assertion of ideals of moral conduct. The 
sage was more detailed and commonplace; he 
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moved on a lower level, and his message for the 
most part was cx)ncerned with the ordinary 
duties of everyday life. The prophet was the 
man for a crisis, and the divine message which it 
called for he uttered with passionate conviction. 
The sage was a moralist, watching with shrewd¬ 
ness the happenings of life about him and draw¬ 
ing lessons from them which, with worldly 
wisdom, he expressed in the polished aphorisms 
and prudential maxims of the calm and leisured 
thinker’ (A. Lewis Humphries, The Old Testament 
and its Message, pp. 83f.). 

The following points about these sages or 
teachers of hokhmah are specially to be noted:— 

1. They transcended the limits of nationalism. 
They were in the best sense the humanists of the 
Hebrew race and embraced knowledge from 
whatever source. Unlike the priest and prophet 
they had in their prime no tendencies to racial 
particularism. Only in the post-canonical 
Wisdom literature does this spirit begin to 
appear, and Wisdom is identified more narrowly 
with the Torah. 

2. They became authors. They developed 
literary ability and enshrined their wisdom in a 
number of remarkable works. 

3. They were eminently practical. Theirs was 
not philosophy for philosophy’s sake. All their 
thinking was harnessed to the naked facts of 
daily existence. They sought a way of life, not a 
mere solution of speculation. 

4 . They continued the function of revelation 
when the voice of the prophet was stilled and the 
significance of the priest had lost its inspiration 
in Israel. 


m. THE WISDOM DOCTRINE 

The teaching of the hakhamim is the product of 
agonizing thought as pressing problems were 
nobly faced. Revelation of the truth, or as much 
of the truth as the age was able to bear, came in 
this way. The wise men of Israel have a place in 
God’s redemptive movement within human 
history which distinguishes them from the sages 
of other nations. (For the bearing of the Wisdom 
literature on theology and the history of religion 
sec the Kerr Lectures for 1933-6 by Professor 
O. S. Rankin, Israel's Wisdom Literature,) 
Among the earliest examples of the work of 
the Hebrew sages are the Problem Psalms. Two 
types are discernible in these poems and are quite 
characteristic of the whole school. There is the 
calmer philosophical type (Pss. xiv, xix, xc) which 
contemplates the godless world made by a good 
God, the glory of the cosmos and the conscience 
and the mystery of mortal yet immortal man. 
Here the soul of man stands naked in the presence 
of the great and grim realities of life. Again, there 
is the type where the sage wrestles with doubt, his 
pulse agitated by fear (Pss. x, xxxvii, xlix, Ixxiii). 
As the psalmist considers the boastful wicked, 
he cries out in distress: ‘Why standest thou afar 
off, O Lord ? Why hidest thou thyself in times of 
trouble?* The prosperity of the evildoers and 


the adversity of the righteous are recurring 
themes in the hiokhmah literature. Nor are the 
problems left suspended in mid-air. A good way 
is travelled toward solution. Ps. xxxvii answers 
‘the prosperity of the wicked does not last*. 
Ps. xlix declares ‘death brings the evildoer to 
condign punishment’. Ps. Ixxiii concludes more 
positively that ‘true prosperity belongs alone to 
the godly’. 

The burning question of the book of Job is 
‘Why do the innocent suffer?’ The traditional 
answer is first given to the suffering patriarch 
that sin and suffering are invariably wedded 
together. The divine principle of the moral 
government of the universe is retribution. Sin 
and suffering are without exception cause and 
effect. To repudiate this hard truth, not in its 
essence but in its inflexible incidence, Elihu is 
introduced into the argument. He advances with 
the solution that suffering is not penal but dis¬ 
ciplinary, not given to punish but sent to profit. 
The teaching goes a stage further when Job 
comes into the divine presence and contents him¬ 
self that the answer rests with God and all is well. 

That the Wisdom of the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament was not the mere plaything of the 
mind, not airy speculation but most practical, 
with a direct bearing upon daily life, is the special 
contribution of the book of Proverbs. Qoheleth 
(Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher) corrects in its 
doctrine the materialism, fatalism and pessimism 
of its age. The three ways essayed in its day and 
all down the generations are exposed in all their 
futility as answers to the problem of ‘how to be 
happy in the world as it is*—the ways of know¬ 
ledge, pleasure, and the power of money. The 
teaching of the book is that there is one way, the 
way of Wisdom. 

In all their attempts to deal with the most 
persistent problems of life, the Wisdom books do 
not call in a new world to redress the balance of 
the old. The examination is restricted almost 
entirely within the limits of the present earthly 
life. Only when we come to the relatively late 
book of Wisdom do we find the doctrine of 
immortality freely invoked. 

The concept of divine Wisdom played no 
small part in preparing the way for the coming 
of Christ. Behind the Logos doctrine of the 
Johannine prologue, for example, we can sec the 
personalized Wisdom of Old Testament times, 
especially in the famous passage in Pr. viii. 22ff. 
where Wisdom sits as God’s assessor at the 
creation of the world. In this and other ways 
the Wisdom movement led on to the advent of 
Him ‘who of God is made unto us wisdom*. The 
fiokhmah books, when illuminated by the 
incarnation of Jesus dJirist and viewed accord¬ 
ingly in the light of their end, may be accepted 
as presenting the Personal Wisdom of God and 
thus setting the stage for Him who declared ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life’—the final 
solution to the problems of man and the world. 

F. F. Bruce. 

F. Davidson. 
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THE PROPHETICAL LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The books of the later prophets make up to¬ 
gether about a third of the Old Testament. They 
contain the teaching and, in certain cases, give 
glimpses of the personal history of prophets who 
appeared at intervals, singly or contempor¬ 
aneously, from the eighth to the fourth century 
B.C. This period is distinguished by a widespread 
development in human thought and the rise of 
outstanding teachers in different parts of the 
world. 

When Zephaniah was foretelling the judg¬ 
ment which was soon to overtake a pagan¬ 
ized Jerusalem, and Nahum was graphically 
depicting the ruin of Nineveh, Zoroaster, accord¬ 
ing to a probable reckoning, was diligently em¬ 
ployed in reforming the old Iranian religion. The 
years of Jeremiah’s and Ezekiel’s insistence upon 
pure worship, righteous conduct and individual 
responsibility saw Confucius giving classical 
expression to the orthodox religion of China, and 
Siddartha, in India* laying the foundations of 
Buddhism. 

By the time of the post-exilic prophets, the 
ancient Greek religion was in the melting pot; 
the Ionian philosophers were putting forward 
new views of the universe, and Attic tragedy 
was powerfully portraying the mystery of human 
life, in relation to a force that makes for 
righteousness. 

It was also an age of great political upheavals. 
Israel as a kingdom ceased to exist; Assyria fell; 
Babylon passed into Persian control; Jerusalem 
was destroyed and restored. Greece won her 
gallant struggle with the ruthless invader, only 
to be crippled by internal strife. In Italy, Roman 
influence was rapidly extending. Seldom, indeed, 
has an epoch been so rich in great soldiers, 
brilliant statesmen and penetrating thinkers. Yet 
none of its famous men had a more honourable 
rdle than the prophets of Israel and Judah, nor 
did any bequeath to future generations a legacy 
of higher worth. 


I. THE PROPHETIC CALLING 

i The preachers of the eighth century were not the 
first to be called prophets. They stand in a long 
succession of witnesses beginning with Abram, 
|and are not, in their teaching, innovators to the 
extent which is sometimes supposed. They were 
ndebted to the revealed truth of preceding ages 
and especially to the teaching of Moses, on whose 
foundation they all built. Like him, each of them 
1 ‘called* by God and supematurally fitted for 
lis service. 


The different names given to the prophet in 
Scripture throw light upon his character and the 
nature of his work. He is described as a ‘man of 
God’, implying that he was more closely related 
to God than others and indicating also that he 
was a man of righteous character. A second 
designation is ‘servant of Jehovah’, denoting 
that the prophet was specially commissioned by 
God to discharge certain duties for Him. The 
type of service in which he was engaged is brought 
out in a third phrase: ‘messenger of Jehovah*. 
His chief task was the conveying of messages 
from God to men. His words were authoritative 
because they were uttered in the name of the 
Lord. A fourth term, ‘man of the Spirit’, occurs 
in Ho. ix. 7 (mg.). It draws attention to the 
source of the prophet’s equipment and power. 
Yet another aspect of his work, that of explaining 
the acts of God to men, is aptly brought to view 
by a fifth term, ‘interpreter’. 

In addition to all these, three names occur 
which show how the prophet received his 
message and how, in the first instance, he made 
it known. Two of them, roeh and chozeh, are 
translated ‘seer’. The prophet saw things to 
which other men were blind. But this was not due 
merely to poetic insight, nor to the penetrative 
power of a strong and exercised intellect. Neither 
did it depend on the use of means similar to 
those employed in heathen divination, nor on 
any occult practices. It resulted entirely from a 
supernatural gift, not always at the prophet’s 
command. What he saw was revealed to him by 
God. He was not, however, wholly passive. The 
use of his ordinary faculties was not suspended, 
and a word, associated with those rendered 
‘seer*, meaning a ‘watchman’, is a reminder that 
there was effort on the prophet’s part. Prayer 
was doubtless a frequent preparation for the 
‘prophetic state’ (Dn. ix. 3). 

The third name referred to, nabi\ is the word 
that is most frequently translated ‘prophet’ 
in the av, and it appears to emphasize the 
fact that the person so designated was a 
‘spokesman’. 

Unlike Elyah and Elisha, the later prophets 
were not miracle workers. They relied entirely on 
the spoken and written word, enforced now and 
then by a symbolical action (e.g. Je. xxviii. 10). 
While inseparably linked to the past, they were 
keenly alive to the circumstances and tasks of 
their own times. Their writings reflect the 
political, economic, social, moral and religious 
life of the age to which they ministered, and so 
supplement the brief accounts of successive 
reigns given in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. 
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n. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

During the centuries covered by the activities of 
the literary prophets, the history of Israel and 
Judah was largely affected by the ambitions and 
policies of three great foreign powers. Assyria. 
Babylon and Persia became, in turn, their over- 
lords, so that the main events may be grouped 
according to the period of supremacy to which 
they belong. Dates are in some cases necessarily 
approximate, and consequently chronological 
tables do not always agree. 

a. The Assyrian Period 

For the greater part of the reign of Jeroboam 11 
(783-743 B.c.) Assyria was fully occupied with 
her own affairs. The smaller nations were thus 
left free to pursue their respective policies 
unhindered. Jeroboam again extended the 
territory of the northern kingdom to the limits 
of the kingdom of David. Judah being excepted. 
This success, which had been foretold by the 
prophet Jonah (2 Ki. xiv. 25), was followed by 
years of great material prosperity, as may be 
inferred from the language of Amos and Hosea. 
These prophets also make clear that the period 
was characterized by spiritual declension and 
moral corruption. 

In 745 B.c. Tiglath Pileser III began to extend 
the influence of Assyria by a new series of 
military campaigns and soon made his pressure 
felt in Western Asia. Both Amos and Hosea 
predicted that, on account of her sins, Israel 
would fall a prey to Assyria. Amos prophesied 
the ruin of the royal house, and his words were 
fulfilled when Zachariah, Jeroboam’s successor, 
was assassinated by the usurper Shallum, after 
a six months* reign. With the passing of Jehu’s 
dynasty the position of Israel rapidly deterior¬ 
ated. Five kings ascended the throne and 
vanished within a score of years. At the end of 
one month Shallum was slain by Menahem, who 
succeeded in retaining the crown for ten years, 
although for about half that time he paid tribute 
to Assyria. The accession of his son Pekahiah, 
however, was the occasion of a reaction. He 
was kill^ by Pekah, who, being opposed to 
Assyria, formed an alliance with Syria and 
attacked Judah, possibly because she would not 
join the alliance. It was at this time that Isaiah 
foretold the downfall of Samaria and Damascus. 
Contrary to the advice of the prophet, Ahaz, 
king of Judah, appealed to Assyria for aid and 
Tiglath Pileser III responded by overrunning a 
large part of the land of Israel, carrying away the 
population from the conquered territory and 
reducing the northern kingdom to narrow limits. 
Pekah was murdered by Hoshea, under whom 
Israel became once more a tributary of Assyria. 
In 732 B.c. Damascus was overthrown by Assyria 
and ten years later, in 722 b.c., a similar catas¬ 
trophe overtook Samaria. Hoshea, encouraged 
by Egypt, rebelled against Assyria, but the 
attempt to regain liberty failed. The dty was m- 
drcled by the army of Shalmaneser V, and, after 


three years, capitulated to his successor Sargon II. 
The survivors were deported and the northern 
kingdom ceased to exist. 

Like Israel, in Jeroboam’s reign, Judah under 
Uzziah had taken advantage of respite from 
external interference to develop her military 
strength and expand her trade. Her efforts were 
highly successful, although, in her case also, 
material prosperity led to forgetfulness of God. 
Isaiah, whose call to service in the year of 
Uzziah’s death is recorded in Is. vi, gives a vivid 
picture of the social and religious evils of his 
successor Jotham’s reign. Because Ahaz, who 
followed him as king, did not accept the guidance 
of the prophet at the time of the Syro-Ephraimite 
war, Judah became a vassal state, with further 
detrimental effects to the religious life of the 
nation. 

For a time, Hezekiah continued the submissive 
policy of Ahaz, his father, and when Egypt 
sought to foster a revolt among the smaller 
states, Isaiah successfully opposed alliance with 
her and foretold her downfall. He did associate, 
however, with Merodach-Baladan the Baby¬ 
lonian usurper, after which Isaiah prophesied 
the Babylonian captivity (see 2 Ki. xx. 12-21). 
Then, on the death of Sargon II in 705 b.c., 
Hezekiah rebelled against Assyria and attacked 
the Philistines, who were her tributaries. The 
resulting invasion of Sennacherib terminating in 
the miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem pro¬ 
duced a profound feeling of confidence in the 
Lord’s favour towards the Holy City. During the 
crisis Isaiah encouraged the king and people to 
trust in the Lord. But later he reproved the nation 
for not giving the glory to God who had over¬ 
thrown their enemy. The reformation of Heze¬ 
kiah, carried out in all likelihood under the 
influence of Isaiah and Micah, his provincial 
contemporary, rid the land of practices intro¬ 
duced by his father Ahaz (see 2 Ki. xvi. 2-4, 
10-16). His son Manasseh, however, became a 
vassal of Assyria and sponsored a great return 
to heathenism, accompanied by persecution and 
acts of violence, which made his long reign the 
most miserable in the experience of Judah. 

Zephaniah, who prophesied in the reign of 
Manasseh’s son Amon, gives us a cross-section 
of the society of the time. At the end of two years 
Amon was assassinated by what was, perhaps, 
a reforming party. Meanwhile, the power of 
Assyria was beginning to show signs of decline. 
Towards the end of Ashurbanipal’s reign 
(668-630 B.C.) the king’s attention was so taken 
up by events in the east and south, where 
S^thian invasions were becoming an increasing 
menace, that Egypt was able to strengthen her 
position as an independent kingdom. Then after 
the death of the Assyrian king, in 625 b.c., 
Nabopolassar founded the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire. One result of these events was that in 
Judah, Josiah, the son of Amon, was able to 
carry out unhindered the programme of reform 
to which he was prompted by Uie book found in 
the temple, and to extend his activities to 
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Samaria. As Nahum foretold, Nineveh was 
conquered by the Babylonians and the Medes in 
612 B.c. Assyrian power was hopelessly broken 
and for the next century the dominating influence 
was that of Babylon. 

b. The Neo-Babylonian Period 

In 608 B.c. Pharaoh Necho made an expedition 
to the Euphrates and Josiah, fearing perhaps for 
the liberty of his kingdom, went against him and 
fell in battle at Megiddo. The subsequent history 
of Judah bears a strange resemblance to that of 
Israel in her last years. Only one of the four 
remaining kings of Judah died a natural death. 
As in the case of Israel, the prophets Hosea and 
Isaiah, one within and the other without the 
kingdom, had kept in touch with the closing 
scenes, so their counterparts in Judah's final 
struggle, Jeremiah and ^ekiel, brought God's 
message to the people. 

After the death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
was placed on the throne. His reign, however, 
was very short. At the end of three months he 
was deposed and taken captive by Pharaoh 
Necho who gave the throne to his brother 
Jehoiakim. Jeremiah contrasts this ruler’s in¬ 
justice and greed with his father's righteous 
conduct towards the poor and needy (Je. xxii. 
13-19). From his words it appears that in this 
reign also there was a heathen reaction on a large 
scale. The great reformation had left the heart 
of the nation unchanged and Egypt, being 
supreme, may have influenced the worship of 
those anxious to stand well with her. 

The year 605 b.c. saw the overthrow of Necho 
at Carchemish in battle with the Babylonians. 
The subjection of Judah followed and for three 
years Jehoiakim paid homage to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolassar. Judah then 
rebelled, but before Nebuchadnezzar could 
arrive to deal with the situation Jehoiakim died 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin. Three 
months later, in 597 b.c., he surrendered to 
Nebuchadnezzar and was carried captive to 
Babylon, along with the most influential of the 
people. He remained in prison for thirty-five 
years. 

His surrender prolonged the life of Jerusalem 
by ten years. Mattaniah, the uncle of the captive 
king, was made king by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
altered his name to Zedekiah. In 594 b.c. envoys 
arrived from the surrounding small states to gain 
support for a common revolt. This gave oed^ion 
to the dispute between Jeremiah, who was op¬ 
posed to joining the revolt, and Hananiah, who 
favoured it (Jc. xxviti. 1-17). The movement 
came to nothing, but on the accession of Pharaoh 
Hpphra a rebellion, with his support, led to 
another siege of Jerusalem. Pharaoh was de¬ 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar's army; and in 
586 B.C., after eighteen months* stubborn 
resistance, the city was taken and the minority 
of the survivors deported. 

Among those left in the land was Jeremiah, 
who was liberated by the Babylonians because 


he had advocated surrender (see Je. xxxix. 1-14). 
The governor Gedaliah set up by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar failed, however, to maintain peace and 
order. He was assassinated by a band of con¬ 
spirators led by Ishmael (Je. xli. 2), who fled to 
the king of Ammon. The rest of the people, led 
by Johanan, fled to Egypt, taking Jeremiah with 
them. There they settled in the frontier towns 
and speedily fell away from the worship of 
Jehovah. The destruction of Jerusalem led to 
much confusion of thought. When Jeremiah 
protested against the worship of the queen of 
heaven among the Jews in Egypt, the women 
replied that they could not cease to worship 
her because things had fared ill with them since 
their fathers had abandoned that practice. 

Of the earlier captives who were carried to 
Babylon, Daniel and his companions rose to 
eminence at the court, while remaining loyal to 
Jehovah. Most infer from two passages in 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) that Daniel's history was 
familiar and his example an inspiration to others 
of the exiles. (But see notes ad he.) 

The book of Ezekiel provides an illuminating 
picture of a larger group of Jewish captives who 
had been carried away with Jehoiachin and were 
settled at a place called Tel-abib. The prophet 
was a member of this colony. It is evident from 
Jeremiah’s letter to them (Je. xxix) that they 
enjoyed a large amount of freedom. They 
probably had special quarters or territory 
assigned to them and were not prisoners in the 
strict sense. Their own elders organized their 
social and religious life. They engaged freely in 
trade and, as the contributions made later to¬ 
wards the temple at Jerusalem show, prospered 
exceedingly in the land of ‘traffic and merchants’. 
In addition, their gain on the religious side was 
vast. Remote from Canaan, they no longer felt 
the fatal fascination of its Baals. Nothing could 
now be gained by worshipping the conquered 
gods of Assyria and Egypt. Under the powerful 
teaching of Ezekiel they withstood the appeal of 
the gods of Babylon and turned more earnestly 
to the God of their fathers. Sacrifice could not 
be offered, but prayer might. The keeping of the 
sabbath became their badge. Regular reading of 
the Scripture was practised, and probably in these 
years the synagogue, which was to become such 
a powerful force in the dissemination of truth, 
had its origin. 

Nebuchadnezzar died in 561 b.c. The next 
three kings of Babylon reigned only for a few 
years each. It is thought that the last of them, 
Nabonidus, may have quarrelled with the power¬ 
ful priesthood and retired to Arabia. His son 
Belshazzar was made co-regent. Some years 
earlier, Cyrus, the ruler of Shushan, a small 
province in Elam, revolted from Astyages, king 
of Media, and embarked on a career of conquest. 
His meteoric rise to power was anxiously watched 
by Lydia, Babylonia and Egypt, who formed 
an alliance against him. Croesus, king of Lydia, 
however, foolishly encountered him alone, and 
In 546 B.C., Sardis his capital was captured and 
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his kingdom conquered. Cyrus then turned to 
Babylon, which submitted without fighting in 
539 B.c. The military skill, character, clemency 
and considerateness of Cyrus stirred the imagina¬ 
tion of ancient writers. With his attaining to 
imperial power, the Babylonian period ends. 

For additional information on the historical 
background to this period see Appendices I, J1 
and III to the Commentary on Kings. 

c. The Persian Period 

The opening of this period is marked by the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of restoration. Cyrus 
sympathized with the religious aspirations of 
the peoples in the various parts of his dominions. 
Josephus relates that he was led to favour the 
Jews by the prophecies of Isaiah having been 
brought before him. In 538 b.c. he issued a 
decree authorizing them to return and rebuild 
their city. The first party of fifty thousand set 
out that year, led by Sheshbazzar. 

In the seventh month after their arrival, the 
altar was set up and sacrifices resumed. In the 
second year, they laid the foundation of the 
temple. Owing, however, to opposition from the 
people of the land, the work was halted until 
520 B.C., when it was again set forward under the 
stimulus of Haggai’s and Zeehariah’s prophesy¬ 
ing. Zerubbabel, a grandson of Jehoiachin, was 
now governor of Judah. The Persian Empire 
was in a state of upheaval through a series of 
revolts which confronted Darius at the beginning 
of his reign. Any unusual activities readily came 
under suspicion at such a time. Tatnai, the 
Persian governor of Syria, made enquiries about 
the work of rebuilding the temple, which resulted 
in the matter being referred to the Persian court 
for the confirmation of the decree of Cyrus, 
quoted by the Jews as their authority. On ascer¬ 
taining the correctness of their claim, Darius . 
made state contributions towards the rebuilding, 
and the temple was completed in 516 b.c. 

Nothing further is known of the returned Jews 
until the arrival of Ezra in 458 b.c., with a new 
band from Babylon and considerable gifts for 
the temple service. It is, perhaps, better to place 
Malachi’s ministry in the unknown period 
before the coming of Ezra, than in the time of 
Nehemiah’s absence in Persia. If this be the 
correct view, then light is thrown upon the 
necessity for the mission of Ezra and the re¬ 
forming work of Nehemiah additional to what 
appears in the books that bear their names, 

Ezra was commissioned by Artaxerxes to 
organize the temple services and instruct the 
people, in accordance with the law of Moses. 
Fourteen years after his arrival, Nehemiah was 
appointed governor of the province and suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the wall of the city in fifty-two 
days. This was preparatory to a reforming 
campaign, in which he set himself to correct 
existing abuses and to engage the people in a 
solemn covenant. The main provisions of this 
covenant were that they should keep the law of 
Moses, abstain from foreign marriages, sabbath 
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trade and oppression, and subscribe a regular 
sum for the support of the temple worship. The 
close connection between these reforms to which 
the people pledged themselves and those to which 
Malachi called them seems to indicate that this 
covenant may have been to a considerable extent 
the fruit of his words. 

III. THE PROPHETIC TEACHING 
a. The nature of God 

Religion has been generally defined as the eflec- 
tive endeavour to be on right terms with the 
governing Power of the universe (Gilford 
Lectures, 1910). Its character and value depend 
largely on the conception that is held of the 
object of worship. At the time of Joshua’s death, 
although Israel had entered into possession of 
Canaan, the inhabitants of the land were neither 
entirely exterminated nor wholly subdued. The 
larger tribes and several others continued the 
struggle for some time longer, with varying suc¬ 
cess. But gradually the invaders settled down side 
by side with the survivors of the older population 
and, forgetting the commands of Jehovah, inter¬ 
married with them and began to worship their 
gods. Even when they did not altogether forsake 
the worship of the one God, their thoughts of 
Him were influenced by the opinions which 
their heathen neighbours held regarding the 
deities of the land. Thus there are indications 
that some of them believed Him to be but one of 
many gods. They thought, for example, they 
could ensure His help by merely bringing the ark 
into battle (1 Sa. iv. 5) or by offering sacrifices 
even though the moral law was l>eing outraged 
by their conduct (Ho. viii. 12, 13). Such l>eing the 
fruits of early apo.stasy, the task of the prophets 
was to make known the true nature and character 
of God, or rather to direct attention to it afresh, 
and bring it more fully to view. Each of them 
had his own way of doing this. Their messages 
vary according to their personal experience and 
the particular circumstances and outlook of 
those whom they were addressing. But there are 
certain leading truths which either underlie, or 
are more or less explicit in, the teaching of the 
prophets as a whole. 

i. God is the almighty ruler of the universe. 
He is frequently named the God or Lord of 
hosts (Am. V. 27, etc.). What the name originally 
meant, whether it referred to the leadership of 
Israel or the heavenly hosts, is uncertain. In later 
times, however, it is chiefly connected with the 
latter. The myriad stars symbolized the armies of 
heaven. The command of these armies implied 
omnipotence (Is. xl. 26). The lxx translation, 
pantokrator, gives the right equivalent. The 
power of God was not only displayed at the 
time of creation. It is constantly exercised in the 
realm of nature. He is the creator of the ends of 
the earth, possessing inexhaustible energy (Is. xl. 
28). He formed the heavenly bodies and the 
mountain masses. He sets in motion the variable 
wind, and controls the precious light and indis- 



pensable rain. The bountiful harvest is His gift. 
Mildew, locusts and other subtle forces of 
destruction work havoc at His bidding (Am. iv). 
His power is also exhibited on an incomparable 
scale in the events of human history. He brought 
the Israelites from Egypt and caused them to go 
into captivity beyond Danuiscus (Am. v. 27). 
He took the Syrians from Kir and is to send them 
back again (Am. i. 5, ix. 7). Assyria is the rod of 
His anger (Is. x. 5). He raises up the Chaldeans to 
fulfil His purposes (Hab. i. 6), and girds Cyrus 
the Medc to perform His pleasure (Is. xliv. 28, 
xlv. 5). 

ii. God is the moral governor of the world. He 
is holy, righteous, just and merciful. The word 
‘holy*, as referred to God, acquires in the pro¬ 
phets an ethical content, in addition to denoting 
all that is distinct from man in his crcaturely and 
transient existence. The intervention of Jehovah 
in the affairs of men and nations has none of the 
caprice frequently attributed to heathen gods. He 
always acts in loyalty to His own character and 
the one gracious purpose of which history is the 
development. All men are accountable to Him. 
He is everywhere present and notes the conduct 
of all. Not only is He aware of deeds done in 
secret, but He is also fully acquainted with man’s 
inmost thoughts (Am. iv. 13). When He punishes 
a nation or individual the cause is never a petty 
one such as was often said to move Olympian 
deities to anger. It is always because of violation 
of the law of righteousness and humanity, which 
is common to God and man. 

iii. God is the covenant God of Israel. While 
He has made and governs all. He has entered into 
a unique relationship with Israel. He has chosen 
them from among all the families of the earth 
(Am. iii. 2), called them out of Egypt, instructed 
them as a father trains his child (Ho. xi. 1-4). 
He has written unto them the great things of His 
law for their guidance (Ho. viii. 12), and has 
frequently exhorted them to obey its com¬ 
mandments (Jc. xi. 7). But His people have 
rebelled against Him and by continued dis¬ 
loyalty exposed themselves to punishment. Yet 
He will not utterly abandon them, nor will their 
failure frustrate His gracious purpose (Is. vi. 13; 
Mi. V. 7, 8). God desires their good, and only 
after a long series of warnings and appeals have 
been unheeded does He give them up to their 
enemies (Je. xxv. 4, II). 

b. Sin and repentance 

The prophets denounce sin in uncompromising 
terms, but they insist on the value of repentance. 
Amos, notwithstanding his emphasis on in¬ 
exorable justice, summons Israel in God’s name 
to seek Him and live (Am. v. 4). Hosea gives 
prominence to the loving-kindness of God and 
makes tender appeals for a return to Him, with 
promises of forgiveness and blessing (Ho. xiv, 
etc.). In this he is closely followed by Jeremiah 
who, amidst many warnings of impending doom, 
proclaims God’s condescension and compassion 
Ue. iii. 12, etc.). Isaiah, whose conception of God 
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is the most sublime, declares that the high and 
lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy, dwells also with him that is of a con¬ 
trite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones (Is. Ivii. 15). He further announces that 
abundant pardon awaits the penitent seeker (Is. 
Iv. 7). Ezekiel too, who unveiled for the exiles 
so impressive a picture of the divine majesty 
and holiness, assures them that God has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked but longs that 
he should turn from his way and live (Ezk. xviii. 
23). Nor are these mercies reserved for Israel 
alone. Strangers like Ebedmelech may lake hold 
of the covenant and share in its blessings (Je. 
xxxix. 15ff.; Is. Ivi. 4-7) and the ends of the earth 
are invited to look unto God for salvation 
(Is. xlv. 22). 

The Hebrew prophets had not, like some 
religious teachers, to choose between their God 
and goodness. Their doctrine of man is directly 
dependent on their beliefs about God. They are 
first of all theologians, and then moral teachers. 
Like Isaiah, they were all sinners who had ob¬ 
tained mercy and were upheld by the divine 
power. Their chief business, next to making 
God known, was to convince their fellows of sin, 
warn them of retribution, win them to repent¬ 
ance, and guide them in the way of righteousness. 
Their writings are, therefore, not systematic 
treatises like those of the ethical teachers of 
Greece. Their teaching was of an occasional 
character. Much of it was given negatively, in 
the description and denunciation of sin. There 
are, however, a number of positive statements, 
c.g. Mi. vi. 8, in which duty is summarized. 

In dealing with the ethical aspect of a body of 
teaching, it is usual to consider what is its 
conception of the highest good, or the ideal; 
what is its view of virtue, or character; and in 
what light it regards duty. Treating the moral 
teaching of the prophets along these lines, it 
will be found that the highest good is variously 
described. Sometimes it is thought of as the 
knowledge of God; more frequently it is 
riglileousness, or the divine favour bestowed 
upon the righteous. But these different descrip¬ 
tions are closely related. Without the knowledge 
of God, righteousness cannot be attained. For 
while righteousness includes the idea of man’s 
behaviour to his fellows and is, in pagan leaching, 
a social virtue of varying standard, it has, in 
the prophets, a religious reference. It is rightness 
according to the divine standard. To be righteous 
is to obtain a favourable verdict at the ideal 
tribunal of God. In some passages the word is 
so used as to be almost equivalent to ‘prosperity’. 
Thus it is linked with the view of the highest good 
as the divine favour, implying both spiritual 
and temporal blessing. 

The great hindrance to seeking and attaining 
to the highest good is sin. It affects the worship 
and conduct of the people as a whole. It moves 
them to prefer the idols of the heathen to the one 
true God and to carve out ruinously their own 
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way rather than choose the good way appointed 
by Jehovah. Among those representative per¬ 
sons, who are singled out for special reproof on 
account of sin, are kings, statesmen, priests, 
false prophets, merchants and heads of house¬ 
holds. Of the sins mentioned from time to time 
the following are the most outstanding. 

i. Sins of worship. These include idolatry and 
practices associated with it, the careless per¬ 
formance of ceremonial duties, or formal 
attention to them when the weightier matters of 
the law were neglected (Mai. i. 13; Ho. vi. 6), 
and sabbath desecration (Je. xvii. 

ii. Sins of pride which inclined men to un¬ 
belief and indifference to God’s commands, and 
led them in times of crisis to place reliance on 
the policy of statesmen and the might of foreign 
nations rather than on His aid (Je. xiii; Is. ix. 9). 

iii. Sins of violence and oppression. The 
prophets champion the cause of the defenceless 
classes—the poor, the orphans, the widows, the 
slaves—against the unscrupulous greed of the 
rich and powerful. 

iv. Sins of luxury and intemperance, issuing on 
the one hand in a neglect of duty, and on the 
other in unfitness for the discharge of it. 

V. Sins of deceit and impurity. By the former 
political, commercial and social confidence was 
undermined; by the latter the ends of family life 
were frustrated. 

Virtue of character, according to the prophets, 
is to be acquired by repentance, faith and 
obedience to God. The repentance, to which 
they unwearyingly invite men, means the acknow¬ 
ledgment of sin, sorrow for it, a wholehearted 
turning to God, a recognition and choice of the 
good way, accompanied by a departure from 
iniquity. Trust in God is the source of strength 
for duty, guidance in perplexity, comfort in 
trouble, prosperity of soul. The knowledge of 
God as One who executes loving-kindness, 
judgment and righteousness in the earth, and 
delights in these things, is commended as a 
possession to be prized above others (Je. ix. 24), 
and together with the command to do justly, 
love mercy and walk humbly with God (Mi. 
vi. 8), implies that man is also required to take 
pleasure in these things in obedience to the will 
of God. 

With regard to duty, the teaching of the whole 
company of the prophets may be summed up in 
the words of the latest of their line, ‘Remember 
ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com¬ 
manded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with 
the statutes and judgments’ (Mai. iv. 4). 

c. Predictioii and messianic hope 
There is a further important aspect of the 
prophets’ work which must not be overlooked in 
any attempt to form an estimate of their contri¬ 
bution towards the preparation of Israel for her 
share in the redemption of mankind. In addition 
to pointing out the lessons of the past and the 
duties of the present they turned the attention of 
the people towards the future. The idea of a ‘day 


of the Lord* in which He would powerfully 
reveal Himself was not new in the eighth 
century. In the popular conception, however, it 
meant a time when Israel would triumph and 
her foes be utterly destroyed. The prophets, on 
the other hand, proclaimed that for a disobedient 
people it would be a day of darkness and not 
light. The character of God would be vindicated 
by the punishment of all transgressors, whether 
heathen or Israelites, and the possession of higher 
privileges, far from sheltering the guilty, would 
rather ensure severer treatment. 

There was, however, a brighter side to the 
prophetic outlook. They pointed to the future 
not merely to overawe sinners with the sense of 
Jehovah’s retributive justice. They unveiled, in 
addition, the fulfilment of His gracious purpose 
for His chosen people. Like other nations, 
Israel required some ideal to the attainment of 
which she might direct her enthusiasm and 
energies. It was essential that her moral life 
be stimulated by hope as well as memory. 
There were periods in her history when she was 
attracted to the pursuits of the surrounding 
nations. She set her heart upon growing powerful 
in imperial sway and wealthy by the revenues of 
a far-extended commerce. But a succession of 
disasters caused these dreams of worldly in¬ 
fluence and affluence to fade. Yet hope was not 
extinguished. The teaching of the prophets 
focused attention on the nation’s true vocation 
and rebuked despondency by the vision of a 
future glory which would far transcend the 
highest achievement of her celebrated past. 
Though on account of sin the nation was to 
experience a great suffering, losing land, temple 
and independence, yet the time would come when 
they would be restored, purified, enriched, in¬ 
creased, and enabled to instruct the peoples of 
the world in the knowledge of the Lord, and 
to guide them in the paths of righteousness and 
peace. The fulfilment of such promises, however, 
is frequently associated with a Person, who is 
variously described and to whom, in later times, 
the name Messiah was applied, although it 
occurs as a proper name only once in the 
prophets (Dn. ix. 25, 26). There had been a 
number of predictions regarding this coming 
Person, from the time of the Protoevangelium 
(Gn. iii. 15) onwards. But prophecy relating to 
the Messiah reaches its climax in the prophets of 
the eighth and following centuries. In their 
writings He appears as the ideal prophet, priest 
and king. The portrait of the first of th^e is 
developed mainly in the second part of Isaiah. 
There He is described as the Servant of Jehovah. 
He has been called from the womb (xlix. 1); His 
mouth is a sharp sword; and He Himself a 
polished shaft in the Lord’s quiver (xlix. 2); His 
ear is wakened every morning to hear as the 
learned; He knows how to speak a word in 
season to the weary (1. 4); His message is good 
tidings to the meek (Ixi. 1); He is gentle in dealing 
with the afflicted and restoring the fallen. He is 
not only to raise up the tribes of Inael, but to 



be a light to the Gentiles and salvation to the 
ends of the earth (xlix. 6). Relying on the help of 
God, He resolutely and confidently pursues His 
task, in the face of contempt and persecution 
(xlix. 7.1. 5-7). 

To be a prophet to the nations was, of course, 
Israel’s vocation, and the ideal prophet repre¬ 
sents all that, in this respect, Israel should be. 
There is, however, another side to the prophetic 
picture. The Servant is seen triumphing through 
suffering. His message is not believed; His 
person is despised; His sufferings are misunder¬ 
stood; He is led, without protesting, to the 
slaughter and cut off; He makes His grave with 
the wicked. Yet He has done no violence nor 
spoken deceitfully. He is afflicted for the sins of 
God’s people, which are laid upon Him; and 
when His soul is made an offering for them, He 
is raised from the dead, to divide the spoil with 
the strong and rejoice in the justification of 
many. Thus His success is achieved through 
death (Is. lii. 13—liii. 12). The New Testament 
understands this passage as having in view a 
single individual (see Acts viii. 35), the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and docs not interpret it of the 
nation as a whole. 

In post-exilic times Zeehariah speaks of an ideal 
priest, who is also an enthroned king. It seems 
most natural to take the words as referring to 
two functions exercised by the same person. This 
ideal is not largely developed in the other 
prophets, but it had already appeared in Ps. cx, 
and in the New Testament it is the dominating 
conception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

By far the most common representation of the 
Messiah is that of the Davidic king. Springing 
from David’s line, in lowly circumstances (Is. xi. 
1), He is endowed with the sevenfold Spirit, and 
consequently judges not by the sight of His eyes. 
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nor reproves by the hearing of His ears, but by 
true moral insight. His administration is 
distinguished by righteousness, equity, faithful- 
ness and justice. Under His beneficent rule brute 
force and moral evil disappear as the knowledge 
of the Lord overspreads the earth. He is the 
rallying centre of the nations and gives satisfying 
rest to Jew and Gentile (Is. xi). Unlike other 
potentates. He neither obtains nor defends His 
kingdom by physical force. He requires neither 
warhorse nor chariot but is lowly, riding upon an 
ass. Yet His dominion extends from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the earth (Zc. ix. 
9. 10). 

Another set of passages makes even higher 
claims for the coming ruler. Isaiah expressly 
calls Him the mighty God (ix. 6); Jeremiah 
gives Him the title ‘the Lord our Righteousness’ 
(xxiii. 6); Micah declares that His goings forth 
have been of old, from everlasting (v. 2); Daniel 
foretells that His dominion will be an everlasting 
dominion that shall not pass away (vii. 14). The 
same indication of the divine dignity of His 
person is seen in other passages where the idea 
of the kingship is not in evidence. In Zeehariah, 
He is described as the One who is the fellow of 
the Lord of hosts (xiii. 7), and Malachi promises 
that the Lord, the messenger of the covenant, 
will come suddenly to His temple (iii. 1). 

These are only a few selections from the large 
number of allusions to the Saviour in the later 
prophets. They suffice, however, to show the 
main lines along which messianic prophecy 
developed in these centuries, and to provide some 
indication of the ways in which the prophets 
spoke when on the far horizon they beheld His 
glory shine forth with celestial splendour. 

W. J. Cameron. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL AND APOCA¬ 
LYPTIC LITERATURE 


1. THE TERM ‘APOCRYPHA’ 

The noun ‘Apocrypha’ normally designates 
those books which are contained in the Latin 
Vulgate but which are not in the Hebrew Old 
Testament. Their presence in the Vulgate is due 
to their inclusion, with the exception of 2 Esdras, 
in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
the Septuagint, which was the source of the 
Latin version of these books. It is commonly 
asserted that this fact shows that the Greek¬ 
speaking Jews of Alexandria gave them full 
canonicity, and that the primitive Church, which 
took over the Greek Bible, did likewise. The 
assumption is dubious. The books in question are 
largely of Palestinian origin and were mainly 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic; they were popular 
both in Palestine and in the dispersion but seem 
to have been put on a different plane from the 
canonical Scriptures in all places. Torrey, 
accordingly, considers that the best equivalent of 
the term ‘Apocrypha’ is the ‘outside’ books. 

Though this is a good equivalent it is not the 
literal meaning of apocryphos. The Greek term 
means ‘hidden’ and was applied to books which 
were kept from the public eye and allowed to be 
read only by a privileged circle. Far from being 
an opprobrious term, therefore, it connotes the 
special value of the books so described. It seems 
to have been so applied to the works of the 
Jewish seers who were especially active between 
the second century b.c. and the first century 
A.D. These writings were issued under the name 
of ancient heroes and prophets of Israel and were 
kept hidden until those days; even so, they 
were not for the public but for those worthy to 
read them. 2 i^dras xiv relates how Ezra 
dictated to five scribes ninety-four books, 
twenty-four of which were the Old Testament 
writings (the Minor Prophets being considered 
as one book) and seventy being for ‘such as be 
wise among thy people: for in them is the spring 
of understanding, the fountain of wisdom, and 
the stream of knowledge’ (xiv. 46, 47). This 
shows not only that these books were valued 
‘above’ the Old Testament, but that the 
apocrypha here included much more than those 
books comprising our collection; they were 
rather the apocalyptic books of the same order 
as 2 Esdras itself. Origen used the term 
‘apocrypha’ to designate the apocalyptic works, 
while he regarded our collection of ‘apocrypha’ 
as canonical. The truth of the matter appears to 
be that the apocrypha, in the sense of the outside 
books, were at first regarded as constituting ail 
sacred books not in the canon; some were more 
popular than others, and the more popular ones 
have come down to us in the Latin Vulgate; but 
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the so-called ‘pseudepigrapha’ (i.e. the books 
issued under the name of an ancient writer) 
were also highly valued in many circles and ought 
not to be regarded as apart from the others. 
F-or this reason it would almost seem desirable 
to let the term apocrypha suffice to cover all the 
books which are included in the phrase 
‘Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha’. Torrey has 
adopted this procedure in his book The Apocry- 
phal Literature, 

11. THE BOOKS UNDER REVIEW 

The following is a brief characterization of the 
books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 

a. The Apocrypha proper 

1 Esdras is a fragmentary account ot events 
recorded in the canonical Ezra, together with the 
story of the three courtiers, one of whom is said 
to be Zcrubbabel, at the feast of Darius. 2 Esdras 
is a first-century a.d. apocalypse pul into the 
mouth of Ezra, in some respects the most tragic 
of all apocalypses. Tobit is a romantic story 
telling how his piety in burying the untended 
dead was rewarded in his latter days, and how 
his son Tobias gained a wife; it was probably 
written at the end of the third century b.c. 
Judith is another piece of elevating fiction, 
narrating how she delivered her city from the 
Assyrian army; it may have come from the 
Maccabaean age, about 150 b.c. The Rest of 
Esther is additions to the canonical book, such 
as prayers and decrees mentioned during the 
story; they were meant to make the religious 
element of the book more explicit. The Wisdom 
of Solomon is often felt to be the loftiest produc¬ 
tion of the inter-testamental period; it is a 
good example of Jewish wisdom-writing, and 
especially dwells on the theme of retribution; 
the date of composition has been put variously 
between 150 b.c. and a.d. 40. Ecclesiasticus, often 
called ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach’, 
is a similar work to the foregoing, but is a 
Sadducean writing and despite the years of 
reflection and experience of the author is of 
more slender spirituality than the former work; 
it was issued about 180 b.c. Baruch, with The 
Epistle of Jeremiah, is a composite book, mainly 
directed against idolatry; the former may have 
been composed in the third century b.c., the 
latter in the second century b.c. Of the additions 
to Daniel there are three, all later than the 
original work: The History of Susanna tells how 
the youth Daniel display^ his wisdom in 
vindicating an innocent woman who had been 
condemned to death; The Prayer of Azarias and 
The Song of the Three Holy Children arc repre- 
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scnted as having been uttered in the fiery furnace; 
Bel and the Dragon are two separate stories, 
narrating how Daniel discredited the priests of 
Bel and exploded the idea that the dragon was 
a god—and the dragon also! The Prayer of 
Manasses is a prayer of repentance put into the 
mouth of the king of this name in the Bible, 
based on 2 Ch. xxxiii. 12f., 19, and may have 
been written in the second century b.c. 1 Macca- 
bees is an excellent account of the struggle of 
the Jews, led by the sons of Mattathias, against 
Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors; it is 
thought by some that the writer lived during the 
events he records. 2 Maccabees deals with a 
section of the period covered by the former book, 
notably with the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus, 
and is much more highly coloured than the 
earlier work. 

b. The Pseudepigrapha 

The Book of Enoch (1 Enoch) is the most import¬ 
ant apocalypse of this class of writings; it is 
certainly composite, though whether it comes 
from one period or is a gradual accumulation of 
traditions ascribed to Enoch from 200 b.c. to 
the mid-first century a.d. is still being debated; 
its most important contribution is its conception 
of the heavenly Messiah, the Son of Man. The 
Book of Jubilees is a rewriting of Genesis, pur¬ 
porting to show that the Law was observed from 
the earliest times and dividing history into 
periods of ‘Jubilees’, i.e. forty-nine years (seven 
weeks of years); it is often dated about 100 b.c. 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs perhaps 
was written about the same time, and represents 
the last counsels and prophecies of each of the 
twelve sons of Jacob as they arc about to die. 
The Sibylline Oracles are Jewish books imitating 
the style of the pagan Sibylline oracles in order 
to propagate Jewish thought among Gentiles; 
they come from the second century b.c. and 
onwards. The Assumption of Moses may have 
appeared during the lifetime of our Lord; it sets 
out to give a history of the world, under the 
guise of prophecy, from Moses to the end, which 
is of course the writer’s own time. The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch (2 Enoch) presupposes the 
former book of Enoch and is thought to have 
appeared in the mid-first century a.d., although 
some date it later by several centuries; it gives 
elaborate descriptions of the seven heavens and 
anticipates a thousand-year kingdom of God on 
earth. The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (2 
Baruch) is almost certainly dependent on 2 
Esdras and is a composite work, purporting to 
have come from the scribe of Jeremiah; it was 
written in the latter part of the first century a.d. 
The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (3 Baruch), 
while having affinities with the former work, is 
independent of it and is slightly later in date. 
The Psalms of Solomon are eighteen psalms 
written in the name of Solomon but come from 
a Pharisee’s pen; they are in the style of the 
canonical psalms and were written in the tatter 
half of the first century a.d, 3 Maccabees tells of 


an attempt to massacre the Jews in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator 222-205 b.c. but which ends 
in the triumphant vindication of the holy people. 
4 Maccabees is a philosophical treatise which 
uses certain Maccabaean martyrs to illustrate the 
writer’s thesis. The Letter of Aristeas describes 
the supposed circumstances of the translating 
of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. The 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, as the title indicates, tells of 
the sawing of Isaiah into two; Charles dates it in 
the first century of our era, but there is reason to 
think that the book from which it comes. The 
Ascension of Isaiah, is a wholly Christian product 
of later date. The Books of Adam and Eve give us 
a great deal of ‘information’ about the lives of 
the ancestors of the race and emanates from 
the first century a.d. Pirke Aboth, or ‘The 
Sayings of the Fathers’, is a collection of say¬ 
ings of notable Rabbis, covering the period of 
the third century b.c. to the third century a.d. 
The Story of Ahikar is a legend written about the 
fifth century b.c. telling of the adventures and 
wisdom of this sage and was popular throughout 
this period we are considering. The Zadokite 
Fragments are the records of a party of Jews who 
separated from the Sadducees, yet were not 
Pharisees; they were written perhaps at the 
junction of the two eras b.c. and a.d. The 
Apocalypse of Abraham and The Testament of 
Abraham both come from the first century a.d. 
and are Jewish works with Christian interpola¬ 
tions. The Lives of the Prophets shows by its 
title what it contains; it comes from the same 
era as the former two books and has been 
similarly expanded by Christians. The Testament 
of Job has received little attention but is con¬ 
jectured by some to have been written in the first 
century b.c. 

ni. THE TE.\CHING OF THE 

APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 

a. The doctrine of God 

There is a tendency in all this literature, increas¬ 
ing as time goes by, to think of God in terms of 
His transcendence. There is a reluctance to 
mention the divine name, so that various 
circumlocutions are used instead. In 1 Macca¬ 
bees God is not mentioned once directly, but is 
usually referred to as ‘heaven’; e.g. ‘Victory in 
battle standeth not in the multitude of a host, but 
strength is from heaven’. With this we may com¬ 
pare the way in which the Jewish writer Matthew 
in his Gospel constantly uses the phrase ‘The 
kingdom of heaven’ instead of ‘kingdom of God’ 
as in the other Gospels. The Rabbis often refer to 
God as ‘the Holy One, blessed be He’; as in the 
following example. ‘Thou art to give just account 
and reckoning before the King of the kings of the 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He’ (Pir. Ab. iv. 
29). For the same reason, the doctrine of angels 
developed much in this period, to avoid the 
necessity for God to interfere directly in the 
affairs of the world. In the Old Testament the 
Lord is a ‘man of war’ who fights Israel’s battles. 
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In 2 Maccabees it is angels who fight for Israel. 
In 1 Maccabees the process is still further 
accentuated in that neither God nor angels fight, 
but the good generalship of Judas gains the 
victory; the thought is that it is not fitting that 
God should actively intervene in matters of this 
order. Similarly the direct contact that God has 
with creation in the Old Testament is replaced 
by multitudinous angels, some of which are 
appointed to look after the lightnings, others 
after the snow, rain, clouds, darkness, cold, heat, 
frost, etc. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
demons naturally came into prominence, though 
here other causes were at work. 

With such a view of God, the thought of His 
sovereignty was naturally prominent. The con¬ 
summation has not only been foreseen, it has 
been ordained, even to the precise hour. Indi¬ 
viduals share in this process of predestination, 
but not to the exclusion of their freedom. The 
author of the Psalms of Solomon believed in 
God’s complete sovereignty over man but also 
said, ‘Our works are subject to our own choice 
and power to do right or wrong in the works of 
our hands* (ix. 7). Similarly God’s transcendence 
did not exclude altogether His relationship with 
men; increasingly His Fatherhood was recog¬ 
nized. The phrase ‘Thy Father which is in heaven* 
occurs in Pir. Ab. v. 23. Cf. also, ‘The Lord shall 
rejoice in His children, and be well pleased in 
His beloved ones for ever’ (Test. Levi xviii. 13, 
iv. 2; Sib. Or. iii. 702; 3 Macc. vi. 28; Pir, Ab. 
iii. 19). 

b. The Law 

The Law is eternal and of supreme importance 
to man. In Jubilees it is said that all the righteous 
men of old observed the Law, as indeed the 
angels of heaven, so that the work of Moses at 
Sinai was not to make it known for the first 
time but to re-promulgate it. It is the sum of the 
revelation of God. For most Jews, the Law 
{Torah) included the oral tradition, which was 
claimed to have come down from Moses through 
the prophets and the men of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue. This tradition included multitudinous 
applications of the Law to all possible circum¬ 
stances (the Mishnah), together with further 
explanations of these explications (the Gemara), 
and they both formed the Talmud, of which there 
were two collections, the Jerusalem and the 
Babylonian. Our Lord’s attitude to this mass of 
tradition is well known, but its observance was 
the life-blood of most orthodox Jews. Both 
Rabbis and apocalyptists agreed in teaching that 
one’s only hope of obtaining the life of the 
world to come lay in obeying its precepts. 

c. Wisdom 

The attributes of Wisdom as set forth in Pr. viii. 
22-31 were much thought on in this era, par¬ 
ticularly as Greek thought made itself felt in 
Judaism. There is a long and beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of Wisdom in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(vii. 22—'Viii. 1), where she is said to be ‘a breath 
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of the power of God, and a clear effluence of the 
Almighty ... For she is an effulgence from ever¬ 
lasting light, and an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God, and an image of his goodness*. 
Both in the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 
there are set forth proverbs of practical wisdom. 

At the same time speculation increased on the 
conception of ‘the Word of God*. Its activity is 
startlingly portrayed in Wisdom xviii. 15-16: 
‘Thine all powerful word leaped out of the royal 
throne, a stem warrior, into the midst of the 
doomed land, bearing as a sharp sword thine 
unfeigned commandment; and standing it filled 
ail things with death; and while it touched the 
heaven it trode upon the earth*. The reference is 
to the slaughter of the first-born in Egypt. In 
this same book, ix. 1, 2, the Word is identified 
with Wisdom: ‘O God of the fathers . . . who 
madest all things by thy word, and by thy 
wisdom thou formedst man . . .* 

With this teaching should be compared the 
view that Wisdom and the Law are one and the 
same. This view constantly appears in these 
books, especially in Ecclesiasticus and Pirke 
Aboth. E.g., Ben Sira gives a lengthy description 
of Wisdom in chapter xxiv and then says, ‘All 
these things are the book of the covenant of the 
Most High God, even the law which Moses 
commanded us . . .’ (Ecclus. xxiv. 23). Likewise 
the Law and the Word are one, as in Pir. Ab. iii. 
19, ‘Beloved are Israel in that to them was given 
the instrument wherewith the world was created 
. . The importance of these developments for 
the student of the New Testament is clear; 
they provide the background against which the 
Prologue to the fourth Gospel may be studied. 
What the Jew claimed for Wisdom, the Word, 
the Law, John claimed to be fulfilled in Jesus the 
Word incarnate. 

d. Sin 

The origin of sin was much discussed in these 
times. The answers given to the question varied, 
but they mostly tended to centre upon the fall. 
Sometimes it is Eve who is largely to blame 
(Ecclus. XXV. 24), sometimes Adam (2 Esdras vii. 
118), sometimes the devil (Wisdom ii. 24) or 
even the fallen angels (I Enoch x. 7, 8). On the 
other hand, the author of 2 Baruch would 
protest at the view that we may lay all the blame 
on our forebears: ‘Though Adam first sinned and 
brought untimely death upon all, yet of those 
who were born from him, each one of them has 
prepared for his own soul torment to come, and 
again each one of them has chosen for himself 
glories to come . . . Adam is therefore not the 
cause, save only of his own soul, but each of us 
has been the Adam of his own soul* (2 Baruch Uv, 
15, 19). With regard to atonement for sin, the 
sacrifices are the main means, as in the Old 
Testament. But works are also i^cacious to th ^ 
end; cf. Ecclus. iii. 3, ‘He that honoureth his 
father shall make atonement for sins’, and Tobit 
xii. 9, ‘Alms doth deliver from death, and it shall 
purge away all sin*. Against sentimenU of this 
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order Paul vehemently protested. The merits of 
saints were also pleaded (2 Esdras viii. 28, 29) 
and in one book at least the martyrdom of 
faithful confessors is also regarded as making 
satisfaction for sins (4 Macc. vi. 28, 29). 

e. Ethics 

The chief end of man is to understand and obey 
the Law. As one Rabbi put it, ‘If thou hast 
practised much Torah, take not credit to thyself, 
for thereunto wast thou created’ (Pir. Ab. ii. 9). 
In an age when the Law was considered to be the 
sum of the revelation of God, this view was 
inevitable. Unfortunately, it led to the teaching 
of salvation by works in a crude fashion, as when 
Akiba compared God to a shopkeeper who gives 
men credit when they keep the law and exacts 
payment for their debts when they fail (Pir. Ab. 
iii. 20). Nevertheless, on the whole there is an 
advance in ethical conceptions in this literature 
as compared with some phases of the Old 
Testament. Several times in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs the exhortation is given, ‘Love 
the Lord and your neighbour* (e.g. Test. Issachar 
V. 2), a remarkable anticipation of our Lord’s 
teaching. The same book has lofty teaching 
concerning forgiveness, as Test. Gad vi. 3~7: 
‘Love ye another from the heart; and if a man 
sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and 
in thy soul hold not guile; and if he repent 
and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do 
not get into a passion with him, lest catching 
the poison from thee he take to swearing and so 
thou sin doubly. And though he deny it and yet 
have a sense of shame when reproved, give over 
reproving him. For he who denieth may repent 
so as not again to wrong thee; yea, he may also 
honour thee, and be at peace with thee. And if 
he be shameless and persist in his wrongdoing, 
even so forgive him from the heart, and leave 
to God the avenging.’ Such passages as this run 
so parallel to some of our Lord’s instruction that 
Charles is inclined to consider He was acquainted 
with the Testaments and used them. It may be so, 
though we cannot be sure. Moral maxims tend 
to be no one’s property in an atmosphere where 
preaching is the bread of life, as it was to the Jew 
of this time. 

L Eschatology 

It is in this subject where development is most 
marked in the intcr-testamental period. Advance 
is particularly noticeable in the conceptions of 
personal immortality, the kingdom of God, and 
the Messiah. 

i. Personal fanmortality. As far as we can tell, 
even the earliest Israelites believed in man’s 
survival of death. But it was to a colourless 
existence that they expected to go, wherein one 
could not hope for fellowship with God. Ps. 
Ixxxviii is instructive in this respect; to the 
psalmist, the Beyond is *thc land of forgetful¬ 
ness’, ‘the dark’, the place where the dead have 
no fellowship with God, for ^they arc cut off 
from thy hand’. With such a conception of the 


after life as this, some considered it as all but 
non-existence; ‘O spare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more’ 
(Ps. xxxix. 13). Clearer understanding on this 
matter was gained as the saints of God reflected 
more on their fellowship with God and by relat¬ 
ing that experience to the certainty of the coming 
of the kingdom of God. Job thus believes he will 
see God’s vindication of his innocence after 
death (Jb. xix. 25-27), and the writer of Ps. 
cxxxix believed that even Sheol could not 
exclude God; ‘If I make my bed in Sheol, 
behold, thou art there’ (verse 8). So also the 
writer of Ps. Ixxiii looked forward to God’s 
continuing His fellowship with him by welcoming 
him to glory after death (verses 24, 25). Such 
teaching is the exception, however, and it was 
not received by all. ^n Sira, a Sadducee, wrote, 
‘Whether it be ten, or a hundred, or a thousand 
years (that you live), there is no inquisition of life 
in Sheol’ (Ecclus. xli. 4), this statement being a 
plain denial of retribution by God after death. 
It was left to the Hasids, the forebears of the 
Pharisees, to develop the teaching of the more 
spiritual sons of Israel. There is a remarkable 
parallel to our Lord’s teaching on this matter 
in 4 Macc. vii. 18, 19: ‘As many as with their 
whole heart make righteousness their first 
thought, these alone are able to master the 
weakness of the flesh, believing that unto God 
they die not, as our patriarchs Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob died not, but that they live unto 
God’. We have travelled to the opposite pole of 
Ben Sira’s dictum in the words of the Rabbi who 
said, ‘This world is like a porch before the world 
to come. Make thyself ready in the porch, that 
thou mayest enter into the banqueting hall’ (Pir. 
Ab. iv. 21). Such is the constant viewpoint of 
the apocalyptists and it is they who made it so 
widespread in the Judaism of our Lord’s day. 

il. The kingdom of God. We may trace three 
stages of thought as to this. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment the kingdom is anticipated to be earthly 
and eternally of the earth. The famous mes¬ 
sianic prophecy of Is. xi. 1-9 is typical. The early 
apocalyptists dwelt much on such piissages as 
these and produced some highly sensuous pic¬ 
tures of that time. I Enoch x. 17f. says that the 
righteous shall live to a good old age and beget 
thousands of children; their seed shall produce 
a thousand-fold, every measure of olives shall 
yield ten presses of oil, etc. This is the source of 
Papias’s famous description of the millennium. 

Is. Ixv. 17-22 speaks of a renewed heaven and 
earth, but it is not clear to what extent this is 
meant to apply to the moral or physical realms. 
Certain apocalyptists, however, of the first 
century b.c. and first century a.d. put forward 
the view that the messianic kingdom, though to 
be established on earth, is of temporary duration 
and will give place to an eternal kingdom of the 
heavens. In 2 Enoch this is linked with the notion 
that the history of the world is to last for seven 
thousand years, the last thousand being the 
millennial kingdom, after which the eternal 
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kingdom will begin in a new creation (2 Enoch 
xxxii. 2—xxxiii. 2). To this writer the temporary 
kingdom is clearly of great importance. But in 
2 Esdras it has assumed a decreased significance, 
owing to the pessimism of the author as to 
this world; it is limited to 400 years in duration, 
at the end of which time the Messiah and all 
living will die (2 Esdras vii. 26f.). 

In view of the latter development, it is not 
surprising that some apocalyptists abandoned 
altogether the idea of a temporary messianic 
kingdom and looked only for the eternal king¬ 
dom in the new heavens. Such is the expectation 
of one line of tradition on which the author of 
2 Baruch drew. He evidently felt this earth to be 
unworthy of the kingdom of God: ‘Whatever is 
now is nothing, but that which shall be is very 
great. For everything that is corruptible shall 
pass away, and everything that dies shall depart, 
and all the present time shall be forgotten, nor 
shall there be any remembrance of the present 
time, which is defiled with evils' (2 Baruch xliv. 
8f.). 

Whatever view is taken as to the nature of the 
kingdom, its coming is usually conceived to be 
‘catastrophic*, as in the dream of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in Dn. ii. In some books, however, we 
find the thought that the kingdom would come to 
its fulness only gradually, as in Jub. xxxiii and 
2 Baruch Ixxiii—Ixxiv. In the former work, the 
kingdom is conceived to come in ever-increasing 
fulness as the law is more fully studied and 
obeyed. 

Similarly, all the apocalyptists expected the 
king to appear soon\ they stand in the end of the 
days. Yet in several works it is stated that the 
great day would be hastened still further by 
repentance. ‘Upon the day on which Israel shall 
repent, the kingdom of the enemy shall be 
brought to an end’ (Test. Daniel vi. 4). In the 
Assumption of Moses i. 18, therefore, the last 
day is called ‘the day of repentance in the visita¬ 
tion wherewith the Lord will visit them in the 
consummation of the end of the days’. 

These different aspects of the kingdom of God 
could not but affect their adherents’ views on 
immortality. It had long been recognized that 
since the purpose of God was the establishment 
of the kingdom, that purpose embraced not 
merely the generation of the end time but all the 
godly. Hence the doctrine of resurrection came 
into clear focus. In the Old Testament, that 
doctrine appears in Is. xxvi. 19 and Dn. xii. 3. 
Now, however, modifications arose. If the 
resurrection anticipated is to a kingdom of 
earthly bliss, naturally the resurrection body is 
of the same nature as the present body; so we 
find in the Sib. Or. iii. 179-192: ‘God shall 
fashion again the bones and the ashes of 
men and shall raise up mortals once more 
as they were before.’ Such a resurrection, 
of course, takes place at the commencement of 
the kingdom. But when the temporary kingdom 
is expected, the resurrection is postponed till the 
end of that kingdom; such is the case in the 
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Book of the Secrets of Enoch, where God tells 
Adam He will take him from the earth ‘at my 
second coming’ (xxxii. 1), i.c. at the end of the 
7,(X)0 years of earth’s history. This writer seemed 
to conceive of the resurrection as being spiritual 
and not purely material; thus we read, ‘The Lord 
said to Michael, Go and take Enoch from out 
his earthly garments, and anoint him with my 
sweet ointment, and put him into the garments 
of my glory’ (xxii. 8). Such writers as the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, who expected no 
earthly realization of the kingdom, occasionally 
looked for resurrection to occur immediately on 
death; but this thought does not appear to be 
native to Palestinian Judaism and it was not 
generally accepted. 

iii. The Messiah. It is a curious fact that the 
Messiah is not mentioned in a number of Old 
Testament prophets (e.g. Amos, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Joel,? Daniel). Similarly, He 
is absent from several of the apocryphal books 
(the four Maccabaean books, Judith, Tobit, 1 
Baruch, Wisdom, Assumption of Moses, 2 
Enoch). Charles accordingly infers: Tt follows 
that in Jewish prophecy and apocalyptic the 
Messiah was no organic factor of the kingdom’ 
(Between the Old and New Testaments^ pp. 75, 76). 
Although it is a doubtful assumption that, in all 
the cases mentioned, the silence of the writers 
necessarily implies their rejection of the expecta¬ 
tion of a Messiah, the statement of Charles is 
generally valid. The great difference between the 
eschatology of the Old and New Testaments is 
the relative importance of the Messiah; in the 
New Testament, eschatology is wholly bound up 
with the Person and work of Christ. 

In those passages of the Old Testament in 
which the Messiah takes a prominent position in 
the kingdom, it is to be noticed that normally He 
begins to play His part after the esiablishment of 
the kingdom; He Himself docs not found it. 
Ps. cx. 1 sums up the position admirably: ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.* 
Similarly in most of the apocalypses, the 
Messiah does not commence His activity till the 
kingdom is founded. One of the most important 
exceptions is the Similitudes of Enoch, to which 
we shall return presently. 

Again, in the apocalypses, the Messiah almost 
always comes from the seed of David, as in the 
Old Testament. A puzzling conception meets us, 
however, in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, where salvation is said to arise from 
Levi and Judah and not from Judah alone. Most 
commentators insist that the Messiah in this 
book is viewed as springing from Levi; that is 
certainly the case in Test. Reuben vi. 7-12. It 
is equally clear that in Test. Judah xxii and xxiv 
the Messiah is stated to arise from Judah. 
Moreover, the normal view of the Testaments is 
that salvation is to arise from Levi and Judah, 
and not from one tribe alone. 

The only satisfactory interpretation seems to 
be that this writer expected two Messiahs and 
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not one. The reason for such a startling view is 
not simply the heroic achievements of the 
Maccabaean leaders, who were of the tribe of 
Levi, but because of the importance attached by 
this writer to the priesthood. Judah is made to 
say, ‘To me the Lord gave the kingdom and to 
him (Levi) the priesthood, and he set the 
kingdom beneath the priesthood ... As the 
heaven is higher than the earth, so is the priest¬ 
hood of God higher than the earthly dominion 
.. .* (Test. Judah xxi. If.). The importance of this 
development, taking place so close to the birth 
of our Lord, lies in the preparation it must have 
made among the Jews for the preaching of a 
Messiah whose great work was atonement. 

The other great deviation from the traditional 
picture of the Messiah is that given in the 
Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch xxxvii—lxxi). No 
longer is the Messiah a merely human figure; He 


is a transcendental being, pre-existent and exal¬ 
ted above all creatures, and is to be manifested 
in the last times, not only to rule for God but to 
establish the kingdom. According to Charles, 
here for the first time are applied to the coming 
Deliverer the titles of the (I)hrist, the Righteous 
One, the Elect One, and the Son of Man (see 1 
Enoch lii. 4, xxxviii. 2, xlv. 3, 4, xlvi. 1-6 respec¬ 
tively), all of which appear in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Many means were used by God to prepare 
the way of the Lord and to bring about that 
‘fulness of time* for the coming of His Son from 
heaven about which Scripture speaks. In this 
sense these writings, with their references to 
a coming Deliverer, were important, for they 
were part and parcel of the general historical 
situation which God overruled for His own 
divine purpose. 

G. R. Beaslev-Murray. 
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THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL 

See also the Introductions to the Commentaries on the four Gospels 


I. THE GOSPEL COLLECTION 

We are accustomed to call the first books of the 
New Testament the Four Gospels. Before the 
fourth century, however, the whole fourfold 
collection was usually called ‘the Gospel*—the 
one and only Gospel of Christ—and the four 
components of the collection were distinguished 
by the addition of the words ‘according to 
Matthew*, ‘according to Mark’, and so on. 
Behind the written gospel, recorded by the four 
Evangelists, was the spoken or oral gospel, the 
good news or euangelion proclaimed by Christ 
and His disciples. The Christian use of the word 
euangelion and its cognates goes back to the 
use of the verb euangelizomai in the lxx of such 
passages as Is. xl. 9, Hi. 7, Ixi. 1 (cf. Christ’s 
application to Himself of the last scripture in 
Lk. iv. 18). 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in Gaul, writing 
about A.D. 180, regards the fourfold gospel as 
one of the axiomatic facts of the universe. There 
are four quarters of the world, he says, and four 
winds, and thus it is natural that the Church 
Universal should rest upon four pillars, and these 
pillars are the four Gospels. 

For a writer to write thus confidently about the 
number of the Gospels, there must have been by 
his time general agreement in the Churches 
throughout the world that these four were 
uniquely authoritative. And such a measure of 
agreement must have taken some time to 
materialize. In fact, we can trace a recognition 
of the fourfold gospel back from the time of 
Irenaeus to the beginning of the second century. 
The ‘Muratorian Canon’ is evidence of its 
recognition by the Roman Church about the 
time of Irenaeus, as also is the composition of 
the anti-Marcionite Prologues to the Gospels a 
few years earlier. Tatian, an Assyrian Christian, 
about A.D. 170, turned the fourfold gospel into 
a continuous narrative or ‘Harmony of the 
Gospels’, known as the Diatessaron^ which in 
a Syriac form remained for a long time the 
favourite, if not the official, version of the 
Gospels in the Assyrian Church. 

Tatian was a pupil of Justin Martyr, in whose 
writings reference is made to ‘the memoirs of the 
apostles’. Justin docs not mention Matthew, 
Mark or Luke by name, nor does he refer to 
John as an evangelist, but he pretty certainly 
makes use of all four Gospels, referring to Mark 
as Peter’s memoirs, and if there are traces of 
gospel material in his works which may come 
from the pseudonymous Gospels of Peter or 
Thomas, these traces are remarkably slight 
compared with the extent of his use of the Four. 

About the same time as Justin was writing in 
Rome, there appeared in Asia Minor a work 


called The Epistle of the Apostles, which is also 
a witness to the fourfold gospel. 

In 1935 some papyrus fragments were 
published by the British Museum trustees 
(Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other Early 
Christian Papyri, ed. H. 1. Bell and T. C. Skeat), 
which appear to be the remnant of a manual 
designed to teach people the gospel stories. Their 
importance for our present purpose is that they 
belong to the first half of the second century 
and were certainly written by someone who had 
the fourfold gospel before him and knew it well, 
for all four Gospels are drawn upon. 

Also from the first half of the second century 
comes the Docetic Gospel of Peter, written, 
according to E. J. Goodspeed, in Asia in the 
first decade of the second century, which clearly 
indicates its author’s acquaintance with the 
Synoptic Gospels and very probably also with 
the fourth Gospel. 

In the early decades of the same century 
Papias, bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis, wrote his 
Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord, in which 
he referred by name to Mark’s Gospel and 
Matthew’s compilation of Logia, drew probably 
upon the writings of Luke, and, if we may believe 
the anti-Marcionite Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel, told how John dictated his Gospel 
‘while still in the body’ in order to give it to the 
Churches. Eusebius, to whose quotations we owe 
nearly all our knowledge of this lost work of 
Papias, says nothing of any reference by Papias to 
John’s Gospel, but he does say that Papias used 
‘testimonies’ (proof-texts?) from John’s first 
Epistle; and in view of the close connection 
between that Epistle and the fourth Gospel, it is 
likely that Papias knew that Gospel. There is, 
indeed, some ground for thinking that he 
helped to make it known and to win recognition 
for it among the Asian Churches. 

Since, then, we can trace the existence and 
recognition of the four Gospels back to the early 
years of the second century, it seems the more 
likely that the references in Ignatius (c. 110), or 
even in the Didache, to ‘the Gospel* as an 
authoritative writing indicate not any one 
Gospel but the fourfold collection. (See A. 
Souter, Text and Canon of the New Testament, 
1912, p. 161.) C R. Gregory wrote in 1907 that 
the four Gospels ‘probably were brought together 
very soon after, it may be immediately after, the 
writing of the Gospel according to John’; and 
thirty years later E. J. Goodspeed has gone so 
far as to argue that the four were gathered into 
one collection in Ephesus, fifteen or twenty 
years after the first appearance of John, in order 
to win a wider hearing for John, and that Jn. xxi 
was added at that time as an epilogue to the 
fourfold collection. 
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At any rate, we may be pretty certain that the 
fourfold gospel, as a single collection, dates 
from about a.d. 100; in fact, from about the 
same period as saw the formation of the other 
great collection in the New Testament Canon, 
the Pauline corpus. 

n. THE ORAL GOSPEL 

But what of the history of these four Gospels in 
the first century? To examine this we must go 
back to the days immediately succeeding the 
great events of a.d. 30—the passion, resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord and the following 
day of Pentecost. These days witnessed the 
beginnings of what has been called 'the gospel 
behind the Gospels*. True, the gospel had b^n 
proclaimed even earlier: Jesus and His apostles 
before His passion had announced 'the good 
news of the kingdom of God*; but the full 
significance of this good news could not be 
apparent until after the great salvation-bringing 
events had taken place. Jesus and the apostles 
announced that the kingdom of God had drawn 
near, as indeed it had in His own Person. But 
the manner and implications of its drawing near 
were fully unfolded only in His death and 
resurrection. ‘The kingdom of God is conceived 
as coming in the events of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, and to proclaim these facts, 
in their proper setting, is to preach the gospel of 
the kingdom of God*. (C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic 
Preaching and its Developments^ 1936, pp. 46f.) 
There still remained the future consummation of 
the kingdom, associated with the appearance of 
Jesus as the Son of Man ‘in power and great 
glory’ to exercise the universal authority and 
judgment received from His Father; this con¬ 
summation (to be preceded by the world-wide 
proclamation of the good news) was but the last 
of a series of events of which the others were the 
saving facts just mentioned. 

The God of the Bible is the God who reveals 
Himself in mighty acts; the God of the fathers, 
who had revealed Himself to Israel in the never- 
forgotten events of the Exodus and Eisodus, had 
now revealed Himself in mightier acts, by which 
a greater redemption had been wrought, in the 
Person of Christ. This was the burden of the 
earliest apostolic proclamation of the Christian 
message, and it is to the records of that proclam¬ 
ation that we must turn to learn what the gospel 
behind the Gospels was. 

Some idea of the outline of this proclamation, 
commonly referred to nowadays by its Greek 
name kerygma can be gathered (a) from the 
Pauline and other New Testament Epistles and 
(b) from the reports of early Christian preaching 
in Acts. 

tt* Tlie FftiiUne and other New Testament 
Eiilstles 

The Pauline Epistles were written to people 
Already famdiar with the kerygma; any reference 
It in thenn will therefore be incidental and 
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reminiscent. There are two outstanding references 
in 1 Corinthians (a.d. 54). In 1 Cor. xv. 3ff. Paul 
reminds his readers of the message whose pro¬ 
clamation had brought them salvation: ‘that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scrip¬ 
tures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the scriptures; 
and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: after that, he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of James; 
then of all the apostles . . .’ The message thus 
summarized Paul says that he himself received 
from others {parelabon) before he handed it on 
in turn (paredoka) to the Corinthians. It is a fair 
guess in this connection that Paul made good use 
of the fortnight which he spent with Peter when 
he went up to Jerusalem to make inquiries of 
him {historesai) about a.d. 35 (Gal. i. 18). 

This summary, brief as it is, contains more 
than a recital of the ‘bare events’ of a certain 
person’s death, burial, rising again and appearing 
to a number of people who knew him. These 
events are interpreted: the person in question was 
the expected Messiah of the Jews (‘Christ’), His 
death was in some sense endured for the sins of 
others, and both His death and resurrection were 
in accordance with the purpose of God revealed 
in the sacred scriptures of the Jewish people. 

The other reference in this Epistle (1 Cor. xi. 
23ff.) is marked by the same two verbs— 
parelabon^ ‘I received by tradition* (a tradition 
going back to the Lord Himself), and paredoka, 
‘I handed on*. In it Paul reminds his readers of a 
single incident which occurred on the night of 
the betrayal of ‘the Lord Jesus’—His institution 
of an act of breaking bread and drinking wine in 
memory of Himself, an act which, Paul says, was 
to be repeated by Christians, ‘proclaiming the 
Lord’s death till he come*. This last clause sug¬ 
gests that the story was not yet complete; at 
least one event remained to finish it off. 

From incidental references in the same 
Epistle we learn that the Messiah’s death took 
the form of crucifixion, a fact which proved a 
stumblingblock to many who heard the gospel 
story. From other Epistles of Paul we gather that 
Jesus was born a Jew and lived under the Jewish 
law, that He was net only a descendant of 
Abraham but also a member of the royal house 
of David, that while His death was the Roman 
death by crucifixion, yet the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for it rested with leading Jews. From 1 
Tim. vi. 13 we learn that He appeared before 
Pontius Pilate and ‘witnessed a good confession’, 
although, according to 2 Tim. iv. 1, He was 
Himself the divinely appointed judge of living 
and dead. At the time when Paul was writing, 
Christ was believed to be exalted at God’s right 
hand (an expression going back to Ps. cx. 1). As 
for His being appointed judge, ‘we must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ’ (2 
Cor. v. 10). This judgment appears to be linked 
with the future appearance of Christ, an event 
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to be accompanied by the rising of the believing 
dead and the receiving of immortality by those 
then living, at the sound of the last trump (1 Cor. 
XV. 52f., cf. 1 Thes. iv. 16). That Paul’s kerygma 
contained some account of this consummation 
of the divine redemption in the Parousia of 
Christ is evident, e.g. when he writes to his 
Thessalonian converts, reminding them of their 
conversion, as follows: ‘Ye turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from 
the dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the 
wrath to come* (1 Thes. i. 9f.). This eschatological 
element is as constant in the New Testament 
kerygma as it was dominant in the message of 
the Old Testament prophets. 

Paul insisted (1 Cor. xv. 11) that his gospel was 
the same as that preached by the other apostles. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find in 1 Peter 
(which we have good reason to believe authentic) 
the same facts presented as the foundation of the 
kerygma: the death and resurrection of Jesus the 
Messiah, His exaltation to God’s right hand, His 
glory yet to be revealed—all presented as the 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy and as 
basic for*the receiving of salvation. The writer 
claims to have been a witness of Messiah’s 
sufferings, and elaborates the saving events, 
especially the demeanour of Christ in His 
undeserved suffering and death, in such a way, 
to quote C. H. Dodd again: ‘That in general 
its thought follows the apostolic preaching 
is clear, and we could easily believe that in 
places its very language is echoed . . . We shall 
not be so ready as some critics have been to put 
all this down to “Pauline influence’*. It is a 
clear echo of the preaching which lies behind 
Paul and the whole New Testament’ {op. cit., 
pp. 97f.). 

A third New Testament writer, the author of 
Hebrews, assumes that his readers have a similar 
knowledge of the same fundamental facts. 

In the earliest preaching, then, as reflected in 
the Pauline and other New Testament epistles, 
we can distinguish the following elements: 

1. God has visited and redeemed His people 
by sending His Son the Messiah, at the time of 
the fulfilment of His purpose revealed in Old 
Testament scripture. 2. Messiah came, as was 
prophesied, of Israel’s race, of Judah’s tribe, of 
David’s royal seed, in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 3. As the prophets had foretold, He 
died for men’s sins upon a cross, was buried, 
and ( 4 ) rose again the third day thereafter, as 
many eyewitnesses could testify (this note of 
personal ocular evidence is specially emphasized). 
5. He was exalted to God’s right hand, whence 
(6) He sent forth His Spirit to those who believed 
in Him, while (7) He Himself was later to return 
to earth to complete the work of redemption, 
to judge the living and the dead, and inaugurate 
in its fulness the visible kingdom of God on 
earth. 8, On the basis of these facts remission of 
sins and *the life of the age to come* were offered 
to all who repented and believed in the good 


news; and those who believed were baptized 
into Christ’s name and formed into a new com¬ 
munity, the Christian Church. 

b. Early Christian preaching 
An examination of the speeches ascribed to Peter 
and Paul in the first half of Acts leads to the 
conclusion that they are not the free invention 
of the historian, but reliable summaries of the 
earliest Christian preaching. Of these speeches 
the most important are those delivered by Peter 
in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost (ii. 14-36) 
and in Caesarea in the house of Cornelius 
(x. 34-43) and that delivered by Paul in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch (xiii. 16-41). 
Further fragments of the kerygma can be traced 
in iii. 13-26, iv. 10-12, v. 30-32, viii. 32-35. In 
all these we find the same message as is reflected 
in the Epistles. The message itself is called the 
good news; it is announced as the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy; its subject is Jesus of 
Nazareth, a descendant of David, whose public 
life dated from the ministry of His forerunner 
John the Baptist and whose mission was divinely 
attested by His works of mercy and power, to 
which the early preachers bore personal witness. 
He was betrayed to His enemies, handed over 
to the Romans by the Jewish rulers, who despite 
Pilate’s desire to release Him insisted on His 
death, preferring the release of a murderer. He 
was consequently crucified (a fact referred to 
more than once in language reminiscent of 
Dt. xxi. 23, ‘A curse of God is he that is hanged 
on a tree’); taken down from the cross and 
buried, raised by God the third day, the apostles 
constantly emphasizing their personal witness 
of His resurrection. The resurrection, they 
claimed, declared Him to be Lord and Messiah. 
Thereafter He ascended into heaven and took 
His seat at God’s right hand, whence He sent 
forth His Spirit upon His followers; He was to 
return thence to assume His divinely-given office 
as judge of the living and the dead; meanwhile 
the call to those who heard the gospel was to 
repent, believe, be baptized and receive the 
remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The Acts and the Epistles tell the same story. 
The message in its essential outline was the same 
message every time. Stereotyped religious teach¬ 
ing was the regular practice throughout the world 
in those days and the gospel formed no exception. 

c. The Markan outline 

A similar outline of the kerygma has been 
discerned as the skeleton on which the body of 
Mark has been constructed. Sec especially C. H. 
Dodd in The Expository Times^ xliii (1931-2), 
pp. 396ff, It is noteworthy that Mark begins 
where the outlines of the kerygma begin, with the' 
activity of John the Baptist, and ends with an’ 
account of the passion and resurrection of Christ’ 
which, as in the other Gospels, receives what] 
might appear from a purely biographical view¬ 
point to ^ a disproportionately large amount of 
space. But this is one prominent feature of the 
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kerygma in all the forms in which we can trace it. 
The passion narrative is generally recognized to 
have been told in considerable detail as a unity 
from the earliest days of apostolic preaching. 

Mark consists chiefly of kerygma^ of the 
message about Jesus. The primitive Christian 
preaching was concerned more with what Jesus 
did than with what He said. In fact, Mark gives 
us a wonderfully accurate idea of that early 
preaching. The outline which forms its skeleton 
connects a brief summary of the Baptist’s 
ministry (i. 1-13) to the passion narrative 
(xiv. Iff.) by links which may be represented by 
the following sections; i. 14f., 21 f., 39; ii. 13; 
iii. lb-\9\ iv. 33f.; vi. 7, 12f., 30f., 53-56; vii. 24, 
31; viii. 27—ix. 13; ix. 30-33^?; x. 1, 32-34; 
xi. 1-11, 19. These sections correspond pretty 
well to the outline reconstructed from other 
New Testament passages leading up to the 
passion narrative. In the actual preaching, the 
outline must have been expanded by means of 
illustrative matter, increasingly so as the gospel 
was proclaimed among people previously 
unacquainted with the story of Jesus. For 
example, such a statement as that Jesus was ‘a 
man approved of God ... by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him’, or 
that He ‘went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil’ (Acts ii. 22, 
x. 38), would be amplifled in practice by instances 
of healings and other works performed by Him. 
The self-contained sections or pericopae which 
make up the bulk of Mark give us a good idea of 
the illustrations used in the primitive preaching. 
Some of these take the form of ‘paradigms’ (as 
M. Dibelius calls them), examples cited in the 
early preaching, incidents which lead up to some 
notable utterance of Jesus, for the sake of which 
the incidents were remembered and related. 
These paradigms very often involved a contro¬ 
versial element, and the notable utterance to 
which they lead up is Jesus’ answer to the 
objections raised against something which He or 
His disciples did or said. In Mark there are two 
outstanding groups of these controversial 
incidents—one of five in ii. 1—iii. 6, and one of 
three in xii. 13-34. These two groups probably 
existed as such in the oral stage before their 
incorporation into Mark; indeed, from the 
mention of a combination of Pharisees and 
Herodians in both iii. 6 and xii. 13, B. S. Easton 
concludes that they at one time formed one 
group, which was divided into two in order to 
be inserted in two different contexts in the 
Markan outline. 


m. THE WRITTEN GOSPELS 

The four Gospels fall naturally into two groups, 
the first three on one side and John by itself on 
the other. The first tlirec are commonly called 
the Synoptic Gospels, a name apparently given 
them first by J. J. Griesbach towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, because they have so 
much common material that they can be con¬ 
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veniently arranged in three parallel columns as a 
‘synopsis’, a form in which they may be studied 
together. 

Since Mark seems largely to represent the 
pattern of the early kerygma, and Peter appears 
in Acts as the chief preacher of this kerygma, it 
is reasonable to accept as true the tradition 
received and recorded by Papias, that Mark, 
having acted as Peter’s interpreter, later com¬ 
mitted to writing the preaching of Peter. We see, 
too, how little practical difference there is 
between the view of Alford, Westcott, and others 
which attributed the matter common to all three 
Synoptists to a common dependence on the 
primitive oral preaching, and the view now 
generally held, first set on a firm basis by 
Lachmann in 1835, that Mark (or something 
very like it) is a major source of Matthew and 
Luke, since Mark is to a large extent that oral 
preaching committed to writing. We should 
expect that the oral preaching was delivered first 
in Aramaic and then in Greek, as the area of 
apostolic activity widened; considerable traces 
of the earlier stage are found in the Aramaisms 
underlying the Greek of our Gospels. 

Even Mark, however, contains some account 
of the teaching of Jesus as well as of His works, 
and the other Gospels contain a much higher 
proportion of His teaching than Mark does. 
While the doings of Jesus formed the basis of the 
kerygma. His teaching {diclache) was not for¬ 
gotten, but served as the basis for the instruction 
in righteousness imparted to those who had 
believed the good news. The New Testament 
Epistles consist of leaching rather than preach¬ 
ing, and the ethical instruction which they convey 
is in strict harmony with the teaching of Jesus 
recorded in the Gospels. We may compare, e.g., 
the ethical teaching of Paul in Rom. xii. 1—xv. 6 
with that of the Sermon on the Mount in Mt. 
V—vii. 

Alongside the oral preaching or kerygma, then, 
there was the oral teaching or didachc, and these 
two both underlie our Gospel records. We may 
compare Luke’s description of his Gospel in 
Acts i. 1 as the story of ‘ail that Jesus began 
both to do {kerygma) and teach’ {didache). 
One important corpus of the teaching has been 
discerned behind those passages common to 
Matthew and Luke which are not found in 
Mark. These passages (amounting to something 
over two hundred verses) are usually indicated 
by the letter Q. and when viewed in isolation, 
especially in the order in which they appear in 
Luke, they present a striking measure of homo¬ 
geneity and continuity, although to suppose that 
the source must be identical with such recon¬ 
structions as some scholars have made by isolat¬ 
ing these verses and setting them in order is 
going beyond what is warranted. The Q passages 
were probably drawn from a collection of the 
sayings of Jesus set in a brief narrative frame¬ 
work, first composed in Aramaic and later 
circulating in more than one Greek version— 
very probably the compilation of the Lord’s 
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oracles which Papias ascribes to Matthew. Part 
of this collection may have been preserved in 
Matthew only and part in Luke only, and there 
are signs that Mark too has drawn upon it in 
places, perhaps in Mk. iv. 

The kerygma as recorded by Mark and the 
didache as recorded in the Q-source are the two 
chief sources of the Synoptic tradition, but there 
are others. Chief among these should be 
reckoned the very valuable source or sources 
from which Luke drew much of his special 
information, conveniently denoted by L. A good 
part of this may have been derived from the 
circle of Philip at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 8). Luke’s 
nativity narratives of the Baptist and Jesus 
represent what W. Sunday called ‘the oldest 
evangelical fragment, or document, of the New 
Testament, and in any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume’. They may have been 
based on the memory of some members of the 
Jerusalem church which Luke visited in a.d. 
57 (Acts xxi. 15ff.). A probable view envisages 
Luke as having amplified his collection of the 
sayings of Jesus (his Q-source) by means of the 
oral information which he could acquire at 
Antioch and Jerusalem and especially Caesarea; 
to this he added at a later time the information 
obtainable from Mark, perhaps during the period 
which found them both together in Paul’s 
entourage in Rome (Col. iv. 10, 14). 

The eschatological discourse in Mk. xiii 
(reproduced in Mt. xxiv and Lk. xxi) perhaps 
circulated independently in written form—in 
part if not in whole—a considerable time before 
its incorporation in the Gospels, even as early as 

A. D. 40. Something like it formed the basis of 
the eschatological instruction which Paul gave 
at Thessalonica in a.d. 50 (cf, 2 Thes. ii. 1-11, 
and especially verse 5). Probably the first 
Evangelist also drew independently on part of it 
for one section (verses 17-23) of his Mission 
Charge in Mt. x. 

Matthew also has a good deal of material 
peculiar to itself, including a nativity narrative 
independent of Luke’s, some narrative (especially 
centring on Peter) which was apparently pre¬ 
served in ‘Nazarene’ or Jewish-Christian circles, 
and a body of teaching (M) on similar lines to 
that of Q, but with a more pronounced Jewish 
Savour. B. H. Streeter and T. W. Manson may 
be right in seeing a separate teaching-corpus 
here, but some reference ought to be made to 

B. S. Easton’s view that this teaching is simply 
that portion of the Q-source which was incor¬ 
porated in Matthew but not in Luke. A further 
source on which Matthew draws was a collection 
of messianic ‘testimonies’ or proof-texts from the 
Old Testament, fulfilled in Jesus, which have a 
Greek form independent of the ucx, representing 
an independent translation from the Hebrew. 

According to the generally accepted view of 
the methods followed by the first and third 
Evangelists, Luke arranges his sources in alter¬ 
nate blocks, especially inserting blocks of 
Markan material into his other material (Q+L) 


which, as many scholars in this country hold, 
already existed in the form of ‘Proto-Luke’, 
while Matthew conflates his sources, i.e. selects 
portions from them which he shapes into new 
unities. A consideration of Matthew’s arrange¬ 
ment of the sayings of Jesus suggests that he 
rearranged them according to their subject- 
matter into five great discourse-groups, each 
dealing with some aspect of the Kingdom of 
Heaven: Discourse I (Mt. v—vii), the Law of the 
Kingdom; Discourse II (Mt. x), the Proclama¬ 
tion of the Kingdom; Discourse III (Mt. xiii), 
the Growth of the Kingdom; Discourse IV 
(Mt. xviii), the Fellowship of the Kingdom; 
Discourse V (Mt. xxiv—xxv), the Consummation 
of the Kingdom. In the Great Sermon of Mt. 
V—^vii, for example, we find not only the sub¬ 
stance of the parallel Sermon in Lk. vi. 20-49, 
but also many other ‘Q’ sayings found in other 
contexts in Luke, as well as some peculiar to 
Matthew. To be sure, we must not always assume 
that two fairly similar passages in Matthew and 
Luke must come from a common source; much 
that is reckoned to Q may have come to Luke 
from one of his special sources, especially where 
there is no real verbal identity with the Matthaean 
parallel. Even so, the likelihood remains strong 
that in Matthew the material has been re¬ 
grouped in the manner indicated; and the 
narrative-sections (almost all Markan) which 
precede the various discourse-groups in Matthew 
have also had their matter rearranged to suit 
this topical order. Not that Luke also did not 
depart on occasion from the order of his sources; 
for instance, he puts our Lord’s visit to Nazareth 
earlier than is chronologically warranted, 
probably so as to set the programme of His 
messianic mission proclaimed in His synagogue- 
sermon there in the forefront of his account of 
the Ministry. Luke’s choice and arrangement of 
his material also indicate that he had a much 
greater ‘biographical’ interest in Christ than 
had the other Evangelists; this is what we might 
expect in the one Greek among the New Testa¬ 
ment writers. 

It should be added that some scholars, such as 
J. CJhapman, J. H. Ropes, B. C. Butler and 
M. S. Enslin, see no need for another sayings- 
source, since they regard it as sufficient to suppose 
that Luke deriv^ his Q-material from Matthew. 
This view raises greater difficulties than it 
removes; it would then, among other things, be 
very difficult to explain the principle of Luke’s 
dispersal of this material throughout his work. 

When, however, we have discovered (or think 
we have discovered) the oral or documentary 
sources of our Gospels, we must not think that 
we have sufficiently accounted for these Gospels. 
The questions treated in this article are mere 
prolegomena to the really important studies of 
the Gospels themselves which follow. Each of 
our Gospels is an individual work of literature, 
with an ethos and genius all its own; each 
emphasizes a particular aspect of the Pm^n of 
Oirtst, and all three Synop^sts together with the 
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fourth Evangelist combine to present us with the 
portrait of the Christ whom we know. Only a 
small part of the sayings and doings of Jesus has 
been recorded by them, but these have been 
selected with such wisdom that we know Him— 
even as a character in history, to say nothing of 
His living and abiding presence with His people 
—better than we know many about whom more 
details have been handed down to us. This 
selection forms no small clement in that inspira* 
tion of the Gospels which helped to fulfil our 
Lord's promise to His disciples that the coming 
Spirit would bring to their remembrance the 
things that He Himself had taught them, and 
would reveal their significance. 

The study of the Gospels along the lines of 
Form Criticism has been pursued actively during 
the last thirty years. This line of research tries 
to penetrate behind such written sources as may 
underlie our Gospels to the ‘forms’, or patterns, 
or moulds, in which the various types of incidents 
and sayings were cast in the early oral stage. The 
value of this approach has been exaggerated, but 
it has done good service by reminding us of the 
inadequacy of documentary theories alone to 
account for the phenomena of the Gospels and 
of the importance of considering the forms of the 
early oral preaching and teaching in the infant 
Church, and by revealing that the portrayal of 
Jesus as the Son of God pervades ail the strata of 
our Gospel-material, even the most primitive of 
them, no mutter how it is classified and cross- 
divided. Even in the earliest forms of tlie gospel 
tradition Jesus is one who makes total claims on 
men, who asserts His authority in forgiveness and 
judgment, and makes obedience to His own 
teaching the criterion of men’s bliss or woe. One 
famous Q-logion, preserved in Mt. xi. 27 and 
Lk. X. 22, has well been called ‘the fourth 
Gospel in a nutshell’: ‘All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him’. This is the line of our 
Lord’s teaching which is elaborated in the fourth 
Gospel—and not there only, for traces of it are 
found in the writings of Paul and in Hebrews, as 
well as in the early-second-century hymn-book 


called the Odes of Solomon, in the letters of 
Ignatius and in the Sayings of Jesus discovered 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri. It has been 
argued with some probability that two of the 
great Christological passages in the New Testa¬ 
ment (Phil. ii. 4ff. and part of the Prologue of 
John) were based on early Christian hymns; at 
any rate, the aspect of the Person of Christ which 
they present is no late development in Christian 
theology, but goes back to His own words. This 
is the aspect emphasized in the fourth Gospel, 
but not at the expense of our Lord’s real man¬ 
hood; indeed, John is at pains to insist on His 
manhood as against Docetic tendencies. But 
despite the many differences between this 
Gospel and the other three, it is as faithful to the 
basic outline of the primitive kerygma as they 
are; beginning with the baptism of John, all the 
cardinal facts are here—the anointing of Jesus 
with the Holy Spirit and power. His mighty works 
of grace and authority. His ministry toth in 
Galilee and in Jerusalem, His betrayal, arrest, 
trials before the Sanhedrin and Pilate, His 
crucifixion, burial and resurrection, His ascen¬ 
sion, exaltation, and return to raise the dead and 
judge the world. 

Tradition from the second century onwards has 
associated the composition of the fourth Gospel 
with Ephesus, and recent attempts to find its 
origin in Alexandria or elsewhere have not been 
successful. It may be that each of the Gospels 
was at first associated with some single centre of 
Christian witness: Mark with Rome, Matthew 
with Antioch, Luke possibly with some part of 
Greece, John with Ephesus. Other Gospels had 
local and temporary vogue, but these four, 
because of their intrinsic worth and apostolic 
authority (direct or indirect), transcended local 
limitations and speedily beame accepted as the 
fourfold Gospel by the Church Universal. For 
each of them coincided in its aim with the mission 
of the Church in the world; the explicit object 
of the fourth (Jn. xx. 31) is equally applicable to 
all four: ‘These are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye might have life through 
his name.’ 


F. F. Bruce. 



THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

See also the Introduction to the Commentary on Acts 


The New Testament in its entirety may be called 
in one sense the literature of the primitive 
Church. It is also, of course, the authoritative 
revelation of God and normative for Christian 
faith and practice; but for our present purpose 
we are to regard it as a collection of historical 
documents from which to draw information 
about the beginnings of the Christian Church. 
The Gospels, it is true, hardly mention the 
Church. Nevertheless they explain how it came 
into existence through the preaching of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover they contain what His original 
disciples thought important to remember of their 
Lord and what they handed on, first orally and 
then in writing, to their followers. They are not 
merely biographies in the modern sense of the 
word. They are works of edification for 
Christians. Even St. Luke, who has more of the 
biographical interest and manner than the others, 
and may be writing for a wider public, is con¬ 
cerned to explain those matters which have been 
•fully established among us’ (Lk. i. 1, rv mg.), 
and have been handed down by those ‘which 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses’ (Lk. i. 2). 
What Jesus did and taught was obviously the 
most important part of Christian instruction, 
and the preservation and handing down of the 
record is one of the greatest legacies of the 
primitive Church, showing where its heart was 
fixed. The idea of discipleship was perpetuated. 

St, Paul’s Epistles were mostly written to 
churches and give vivid glimpses of the com¬ 
munities which he founded and lovingly super¬ 
vised. We see the questions that arose both as 
to faith and practice, the temptations which had 
to be overcome, the faithfulness and occasional 
failure of his converts no less than the tender 
solicitude of the apostle. Of the Corinthian 
church especially we can get a clear picture. 
But it is to the Acts of the Apostles that we must 
go for a connected account of the history of the 
apostolic Church from the resurrection to the 
year a.d. 62. It was written by St. Luke the be¬ 
loved physician, a convert and companion of St. 
Paul’s, a cultivated Gentile Christian, Having 
already explained in his Gospel the origin of the 
movement with which he has thrown in his lot, 
his purpose is now to show how it had attained 
in so short a time its world-wide expansion. So 
far as the Gentile mission is concerned he leaves 
St. Paul’s letters to speak for themselves, though 
he helps us to trace the apostle’s missionary 
journeys. But he has carefully sought all the 
information he could find about the events ante¬ 
cedent to St. Paul’s conversion—an important 
period which he has rescued from oblivion. In 
drawing our picture of the primitive Church we 
must begin with Acts and fill in detail and colour 
from the Epistles. 


I. THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING 

Jesus came proclaiming that the kingdom of God 
was at hand. He did not openly claim to be 
Messiah, but He accepted the title when it was 
bestowed by His disciples, and He was crucified 
on that ground. To the Jewish mind a crucified 
Messiah was unthinkable and the crucifixion in 
itself was deemed to dispose of all His claims. 
Even the disciples, who had confessed Him 
Christ, were shaken, and only the resurrection 
restored their faith. They knew that Jesus had 
accepted the cross as God’s will and they found 
evidence in the Scriptures that the Messiah 
should suffer. The cross was, therefore, the 
determinate counsel of God. No man felt more 
keenly the offence of the cross than did St. Paul, 
perhaps even after his vision of the risen Lord: 
but just for that reason he gloried in the message 
of Christ crucified. Here was the act of God’s 
incredible mercy reconciling sinful men to 
Himself. The crucifixion did not mean that the 
proclamation of the kingdom was vain. On the 
contrary it opened the kingdom to all believers. 

For all the riches and individuality of St. 
Paul’s thought, for all his insistence on the fact 
that he received the truth by direct divine 
revelation, the central core of his preaching 
corresponds exactly to that of the speeches in 
the early chapters of Acts. (See the General 
Articles The Fourfold Gospel, p. 60, and The 
Pauline Epistles, p. 68.) As the prophets foretold, 
Jesus of Nazareth, of the seed of David, was 
sent by God. He was crucified by the Jews under 
Pontius Pilate, and died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures. He rose again from the dead 
the third day, and is exalted to the right hand of 
God whence He will return to judge mankind 
and to inaugurate His kingdom. To all who 
repent and believe is promised remission of sins, 
the gift of the Spirit and eternal life. These are 
the evangelical facts, the gospel preached by all 
the apostles, soon to assume confessional form 
in the Apostles’ Creed, 

II. THE ECCLESIA 

From the beginning the gospel won believers. 
Individually they are called ‘disciples’, ‘brethren’, 
‘saints’, ‘elect*, ‘those who are being saved*. 
Collectively they form the new Israel, the Church 
of God. The believer is ipso facto added to the 
Church. He becomes a member in virtue of his 
faith. In the New Testament it is a simple fact 
that outside the Church there is no salvation. 
Moreover the Church is one. It is true that the 
word is used in the plural to denote local groups 
of Christians, but the churches are not confeder* 
ate parts of the Church, but rather local embodi¬ 
ments of it. St. Paul was willing to contemplate 
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two mutually exclusive mission fields, one to the 
Jews and one to the Gentiles, where different 
customs might be followed; but that did not 
imply two Churches. The Epistle to the Ephesians 
gives rapturous expression to the primitive 
conception of the Church. 

The epithet ‘holy’ is not applied in the New 
Testament to the Church. It is always an epithet 
of Church members and denotes primarily that 
they are dedicated to God. But such dedication 
implies a high degree of moral purity. Inevitably 
there were failures, and there was need of much 
moral exhortation for people who had been 
recently won from heathenism and could not at 
once free themselves from its faults. In the last 
resort, where exhortation is ineffectual, there is 
no remedy but expulsion from the Church and 
from all hope of salvation. The Church is the 
communion of saints and can endure no gross 
sinner in its membership. 

III. THE HOLY SPIRIT 

The Church is also the communion of the Holy 
Spirit. The Acts opens with the account of the 
gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, and also at later 
points tells of His bestowal on individuals in 
unexpected ways. It is the Spirit who initiates new 
ventures and directs to new mission fields. 
Baptism is commonly associated with the gift of 
the Spirit as being the outward aspect of the 
inward experience. In Acts the manifestation of 
the gift of the Spirit normally immediately 
follows baptism. Once, in the case of Cornelius, 
it precedes. But Philip’s converts in Samaria have 
to wait for apostles to come down from Jerusalem 
to lay hands upon them. ‘For as yet he (the Holy 
Spirit) was fallen upon none of them: only they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii. 16). Not to know ‘whether there be 
any Holy Spirit’ (Ads xix. 2) is the mark of a 
defective Christianity. 

It is in the letters of St. Paul, however, that 
we see most clearly what is meant by the exper¬ 
ience of the Spirit. The whole Christian life is a 
life in the Spirit. All the gifts by which the 
Church is edified—prophecy, teaching, healing— 
are operations of the Spirit. So also arc the 
distinctive Christian virtues, graces and ex¬ 
periences. Even abnormal phenomena, such as 
speaking with tongues incoherently which might 
not seem very edifying, arc not to be despised 
though they are not to be unduly valued and 
ought to be controlJed in the interests of decency 
and order. The rule, however, stands: Quench 
not the Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is God’s own 
gift, vitalizing His faithful people both in their 
individual lives and in the common life and 
worship. 

IV. CHURCH LIFE 

The internal life of the Church was accordingly 
intense and enthusiastic. This is apparent wher¬ 
ever we get a glimpse of it, whether at Jerusalem 
or Antioch or Corinth. At Corinth, for example, 
we can see that the meetings for worship were 


inclined to be disorderly. Prophets could hardly 
wait their turn to declare the burning message 
that had been given them. The phenomenon of 
speaking with tongues occurred, as it has done 
since in times of religious excitement. Even 
partisan feeling could break out. St. Paul has to 
plead for order, but he does so very gently. 
Order is not to be imposed at the expense of 
vitality. The Jerusalem community also was 
deeply stirred. Pentecost was the first but not 
the last of such experiences. But here perhaps 
the presence of the apostles and later of James, 
the Lord’s brother, secured a greater orderliness. 
‘They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers* (Acts ii. 42). 

But Church life was not supposed to embrace 
only the occasions of public worship. The whole 
day-to-day life of the believer was included. 
Christians in Jerusalem would have separate 
homes, but they lived in closest fellowship with 
one another. They had common meals, and for 
a time, like the Lord and His disciples, they had 
a common purse. No man called anything his 
own. Some, like Barnabas, who had property in 
distant places, sold it for the support of the 
brotherhood. But such action was purely 
voluntary, and does not seem to have lasted long. 
The painful incident of Ananias and Sapphira 
indicated how it could be abused, and in any 
case the capital resources of the community 
must soon have been exhausted. A Christian 
society requires to look to production as well as 
to distribution. At all events St. Paul made no 
attempt to introduce this primitive system of 
communal sharing into his Gentile churches. He 
recognizes that Clirislians cannot wholly come 
out of the world. They will have to share to some 
extent in the political, social and economic life 
of their neiglibours while avoiding their idolatries 
and the gross sins of the heathen. They arc as yet 
but a tiny minority and cannot hope to alter the 
external circumstances of life. Nevertheless they 
may not go to law one with another before pagan 
tribunals on matters of property. They should be 
able to find adjudicators among their own number 
and settle their disputes in true brotherly fashion. 

Hence, though the primitive Church did not 
proclaim any new Christian social and economic 
order, it actually instituted one within its own 
borders, the order of brotherly love. The slave 
was not freed but he was regarded as a true 
brother in Christ. The widow and the orphan, 
the poor and the distressed, the stranger and the 
persecuted, became the special care of the 
community. In a hard and cruel world the 
churches formed a network of charity and mutual 
succour so that even pagans remarked, ‘Sec 
how the Christians love one another.* 

V. THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

The earliest form of the Christian ministry is of 
course the subject of much debate and con¬ 
troversy, for which this is no place. Almost 
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inevitably one goes to 1 Cor. xii with its list of 
the operations and manifestations of the Spirit, 
the varied but complementary charismata given 
by the Spirit for the edification of the Church. 
Those who receive and exercise these gifts are not 
an official ministry: indeed, in the earlier letters 
of St. Paul there are but three possible references 
to such: 1 Cor. xvi. 15f.; 1 Thes. v. 12; and 
Phil. i. 1. In the last passage bishops and deacons 
are mentioned, whose ideal qualifications are 
laid down in the pastoral Epistles. 

At the head of the list of Spirit-endowed 
ministries there stand three quite definite types 
—apostles, prophets, and teachers. Prophets 
are those who receive urgent messages of truth 
to deliver to the people. Teachers may be those 
who, like Apollos, expound the Old Testament 
and apply it to the needs of the Christian apolo¬ 
getic. The apostle is the most important. He is a 
missionary to the outside world, but he has also 
authority over the churches he has founded. St. 
Paul has to defend his claim to be an apostle 
against some who would deny it. He might not 
be worthy to be called an apostle but he had seen 
the risen Lord, and had received from Him his 
commission. All the signs of an apostle had been 
wrought in him, and he can appeal to his more 
abundant labours, sufferings and achievements. 

In Acts also we hear of apostles, prophets and 
teachers, with the apostles naturally pre-eminent. 
They are spokesmen in the mission to unbelievers, 
and they have special honour and leadership 
within the Church. They supervise new com¬ 
munities, and in consultation with the brethren 
make decisions where new problems arise. In 
Acts i. 21-22 we have an interesting account of 
what is regarded as the necessary qualification 
of an apostle. He must have companied with 
Jesus during His entire ministry from the 
baptism of John to the ascension, so as to be a 
fit witness to the resurrection. Nevertheless the 
title of apostle is at least once accorded to 
Barnabas and Paul. 

But what of Stephen, Philip and their com¬ 
panions? In Acts vi an account is given of their 
election by the community and their ordination 
by the apostles to serve tables so that the apostles 
might be free for the ministry of the word. But 
they are not called deacons. They are full of the 
Spirit, and Stephen and Philip preach with strik¬ 
ing effect. Indeed Philip appears afterwards as 
the evangelist, and Stephen’s preaching is the 
stepping-stone to St. Paul’s. 

iiic characteristic title of the local ministry in 
Acts is presbyter or elder. Paul and Barnabas 
appoint elders in their churches (Acts xiv. 23). 
There are elders from the beginning in the 
Jerusalem church, and when the apostles have 
gone that church is ruled by James the Lord’s 
brother with a council of elders. This is no doubt 
a legacy from the synagogue organization. In view 
of the nature of the New Testament evidence it is 
somewhat surprising to find that by the beginning 
of the second century each church is organized 
with a ministry of bishop, presbyters and deacons. 


VI. THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 

During the apostolic age there was an amazingly 
rapid spread of the new faith from its original 
centre in Jerusalem to Samaria, Caesarea and 
Antioch, from Antioch through Asia Minor to 
the Aegean coast, and from there over to 
Macedonia and Achaia. By a.d. 57 Rome, too, 
had a Christian community important enough 
to receive St. Paul’s greatest letter and containing 
many of his personal friends. Curiously there 
was as yet no mission to Alexandria. 

This expansion was not due entirely to St. 
Paul, though we may justly claim that he was the 
greatest missionary of them all. Every Christian 
was a missionary, eager to spread the gospel, 
whether he were a preacher by vocation or not. 
Antioch was reached by unnamed Christians 
driven there by persecution, and we do not 
know at all who founded the church of Rome. 
St. Paul’s method of hurrying on from one city 
to another, so unlike the methods of modern 
missions, was successful in planting the faith in 
the strategic centres of the Roman Empire, from 
which it subsequently radiated. One must remem¬ 
ber that circumstances were rather difi'erent in 
the first century. In all the cities of the Empire 
there were Jewish synagogues with their fringe 
of proselytes and adherents, every one of them 
in close contact with Jerusalem. Within a few 
months of the crucifixion the news of the 
claims of Jesus Christ would be received and 
discussed, and an impression would be made. In 
the year 49 the Emperor Claudius expelled the 
Jews from Rome because of continual tumults 
caused by one Chrestus. So Suetonius wrote. 
Possibly he mistook the name and is in fact 
relating the origin of the Roman church. At all 
events every synagogue was an open invitation to 
the Christian preacher. As an opportunity no 
less than as a task, the field w'as the world. 

This mission at once raised a serious problem. 
Some in the Jerusalem church maintained that 
the law of Moses remained obligatory, not only 
for Jews who became Christian, but also for 
Gentiles. St. Paul held that Christ had abrogated 
the law as such. St. Peter seems to represent a 
middle way. A sort of compromise was reached 
allowing of two missions, one to the Jews and' 
one to the Gentiles; but it could hardly have 
succeeded. The success of the Gentile mission 
settled the question and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians glories in the breaking down of the 
wall of partition and the bringing of Jews and 
Gentiles alike on equal terms into Jesus’ fold. 
It is true that some Jewish Christians remained 
apart, but the Church as a whole had found the 
right way. 

VII. OPPOSITION 

It was to be expected that a propagandist move¬ 
ment on this scale should encounter opposition, 
and St. Paul has to complain of a good deal of it, 
mostly at the hands of his fellow-countrymen 
who resented his apostasy from Judaism, for 
so it seemed to them. Wherever he went they 
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stirred up trouble, sometimes organizing riots 
against him. ‘Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one . . . Once was I stoned’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 24f.). Nevertheless his mission was not 
seriously interfered with. 

In Acts also we read of Jewish persecution, 
which drove from Jerusalem first the followers 
of Stephen and then the apostles. It was respon¬ 
sible as well for the heathen mobs w'hich gathered 
against St. Paul at Corinth and at Ephesus. But 
St. Luke shows us that this was merely popular 
agitation, and that the official government 
attitude was rather protective. King Agrippa, a 
rex socius, was anxious to hiCar Paul. The 
asiarchs (chief officers of Asia; Acts xix. 31) were 
his friends, and the town clerk of Ephesus was 
more concerned to still the riot than to persecute 
the apostle. At Philippi, iridccd, the municipal 
authorities had him beaten and imprisoned, but 
released him with apok>cics when they knew that 
he was a Roman citizen. Ciallio, Senatorial Pro- 
consul of Achaia, would not entertain a Jewish 
complaint against his preaching on the ground 
that it w'as not his l)usiness to interfere in such 
matters (Acts xviii. 1211'.). And Festus, the im¬ 
perial legate of Syria, declared that he had no 


fault to find with the Christian mission as such 
It is clear that St. Paul is speaking from personal 
experience when he says ‘Rulers are not a terror 
to the good work, but to the evil ... He (the 
ruler) is a minister of God to thee for good’ 
(Rom. xiii. 3, 4, Rv). Nor did he alter his tone 
when he was a prisoner in Jerusalem, Caesarea 
and Rome. 

But Acts closes somewhat abruptly in a.d. 62 
and so we do not know exactly what was the 
result of St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar. The 
unanimous voice of tradition asserts that he died 
a martyr in a.d. 67, in Nero’s savage persecution 
of the Christians of Rome. By that time, perhaps, 
it was becoming apparent to those in authority 
that the Christians were to be distinguished from 
the Jews, and could not claim the protection of 
the law that recognized Judaism as a tolerated 
religion. At all events, from that point there 
begins a period when to be a Christian w'as to be 
in danger of persecution. But by then the gospel 
was so widely and so securely planted that no 
human power could uproot it. The new faith 
and the life it engendered was destined to turn 
the world upside down. 

J. H. S. Burleigh. 
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See also the Introductions to the Commentaries on the separate Epistles 


The intention of this brief article is to describe, 
in broad outline, first the character and person¬ 
ality of Paul, secondly to touch upon the question 
of how and when the Pauline Epistles were 
gathered together, thirdly to describe the salient 
features of Paul’s style, fourthly to indicate the 
dates of his thirteen Epistles and lastly to say 
something on the subject of the relationship of 
his teaching to that of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

L THE CHARACIER AND PERSONALlTi^ 
OF PAUL 

Deissinann went so far as to say that the Pauline 
letters ‘differ from the messages of the homely 
papyrus leaves from Egypt not as letters but 
only as the letters of Paul’. That, however, is a 
tremendous difference, as Paul was the penman 
of the Holy Ghost, and his Epistles enunciate 
eternal truths which can never be outmoded: 
his Epistles are part of the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever. As Dr. G. G. Findlay 
said, ‘It was his work to open a pathway for the 
truth of Christ to the conscienc’e and intellect of 
the Gentile world’. 

But, while his Epistles were written for 
edification, and are sometimes not unlike 
theological treatises (as, for example, the 
Epistle to the Romans), they are also written 
with all the freedom of epistolary corres¬ 
pondence, and they reveal very clearly the 
personality of the wTitcr, indicating how rich 
and many-sided it was. Howson gives the 
following very suggestive titles to his Hulsean 
Lectures on The Character of St. Paul: ‘Tact 
and Presence of Mind’; ‘Tenderness and 
Sympathy’; ‘Conscientiousness and Integrity'; 
‘Thanksgiving and Prayer’; ‘Courage and 
Perseverance’, With a wealth of illustration 
drawn from all the Epistles, he shows that all 
these traits of character were conspicuously 
present in this great apostle. 

Perhaps the most patent fact about Paul, as 
his Epistles reveal him to us, is the wonderful 
mingling of sternness and tenderness which can 
be discerned in him. How stern he can be at 
times, as in Galatians and in some parts of 2 
Corinthians! The latter Epistle also reveals to 
us a deeply emotional nature that could suffer 
profoundly through the base ingratitude and the 
sad backsliding of some of his less satisfactory 
converts. As Farrar said, that Epistle ‘opens a 
window into the very emotions of Paul's heart, 
and is the agitated self-defence of a wounded and 
loving heart to ungrateful and erring yet not 
wholly lost souls’. Yet stern though Paul could 
sometimes be in his faithful dealing with mischief- 
makers and men of lax moral character in some 


of his churches, he could also claim that he had 
been gentle with the Thessalonian believers, ‘as 
when a nurse chcrisheth her own children’ (1 
Thes. ii. 7, uv), and that he had dealt with each 
one of them ‘as a father with his own children’ 
(1 Thes. ii. 11, rv). ‘In the soul of the apostle 
Paul,’ says Findlay, ‘logic and sentiment, passion 
and severe thought, were fused into a combina¬ 
tion of unexampled pliancy, tenderness and 
strength.’ 

Paul is revealed to us in his Epistles as a 
Christ-centred soul. To him life meant Christ 
(Phil. i. 21); it meant resting by faith every 
moment on the Son of God (Gal. ii. 20). He soars 
high as he sets before us the supra-mundane 
glory of this Son of God. Of the title ‘Lord’, 
which occurs over twenty times in 1 Thessalo- 
nians, one of his earliest letters, it has been said 
that ‘the plummet of dogma can drop no deeper; 
the wing of adoration can soar no higher’. In 
Colossians, one of his later Epistles, he presents 
to us the Christ ‘who is the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of ail creation’, in whom all 
things were created and in whom all things 
cohere (see Col. i. 15-17), but that conception of 
Christ was Paul’s in his early Epistles a.s well; 
it is, indeed, implicit in the first revelation of 
the Son of God in him (Gal. i. 16), wlien ‘the 
Lord of glory’ (1 Cor. ii. 8) spoke to him out 
of ‘the excellent glory’ which was His eternal 
home. 

Another contrast in the mind and thought of 
Paul emerges here. Paul was the greatest of 
Christian theologians, but he was also the 
greatest of Christian ethical teachers. In close 
and indissoluble connection with his deepest 
theological teaching we have very plain and 
searching exhortations to holy living, and this 
fact proves that he was no unpractical dreamer, 
lost in what some misguided people might 
describe as a ‘theological mist’. His feet were 
planted on the solid earth. The well-balanced 
character of his thinking comes out in this, that 
his consistent teaching is that sound doctrine is 
a worthless thing without a holy life, and that, on 
the other hand, morality is a withering and dying 
thing unless it has its roots deep down in sound 
doctrine. 

Paul’s was indeed a royal mind; in some of his 
most soaring passages, we pant after him in 
vain. Yet, how intensely human he was! He had 
a ‘genius for friendship’; he had the power of 
compelling love. We think of the long list of 
salutations sent to his friends in Rome (Rom. 
xvi), not cold, formal greetings, but many of 
them expres.sed in terms of deep tenderness. 
We can discern in him a natural craving for 
personal sympathy. How he longed to see Titus, 
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for the sake of meeting whom he left an oppor¬ 
tunity of usefulness at Troas: ‘1 had no rest in 
my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother’ 
(2 Cor. ii. 13). In his last letter, we can hear the 
sob of deep heart-sorrow in such words as ‘all 
they which arc in Asia be turned away from 
me’ (2 Tim. i. 15), and ‘Demas hath forsaken 
me’ (2 Tim. iv, 10). Then, there is the final 
appeal: ‘Do thy diligence to come shortly unto 
me’... ‘do thy diligence to come before winter’, 
with a request for his old cloak (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21, 
13). Paul’s tears (Acts xx. 19, 31; 2 Cor. ii. 4; 
Phil. iii. 18) are emphasized by Adolphe Monod, 
in his little book on Paul, and he points out that 
the feminine traits in Paul acquired their 
significance from the masculine ones. When a 
woman weeps, it arouses no surprise; but there 
is something profoundly moving in the tears of 
a strong man. 

II. PAUL’S COLLECTED EPISTLES 
How early the Epistles of Paul were gathered 
together we have no means of knowing with 
certainty. Justin Martyr, round about the middle 
of the second centurj', informs us that the Gospels 
were read in the Church services of his day, ‘on 
the day of the sun’, alongside the Old Testament 
Scriptures. But, before the Gospels were written, 
Paul’s Epistles were read as they were received, 
in the churches to which they were written, and 
a collection of them may have been made at 
quite an early date. 

In 2 Pet. iii. 16 the writer speaks of the Epistles 
of Paul in language that seems to suggest that 
they must have existed, at the time of writing, in 
some kind of collected form. Strong defences of 
the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter have been 
written by Bigg (I.C.C.), by Zahn, by Warfield, 
and others. There is more to be said for tfiis 
position than some critics are prepared to admit; 
and, if Simon Peter wrote 2 Peter, we have in 
2 Pet. iii. 16 an indication that, round about 
A.D. 67, there was in existence a collection of 
Pauline Epistles; but what its extent was we 
cannot say. 

About A.D. 140 the heretic Marcion prepared 
his New Testament Canon, which contained 
ten Pauline Epistles, that is, the Pastoral 
Epistles were omitted; but Marcion’s Canon was 
a mutilated one, containing only one Gospel, the 
Gospel of Luke, and that in a truncated form. 
Marcion cannot be regarded as reflecting the 
opinion of the orthodox Church of his day, but 
his Canon does seem to prove that, before the 
middle of the second century, ten Epistles of 
Paul were regarded as genuine by heretics as 
well as by the Church, and existed in collected 
form. 

The Muratorian Canon, which should possibly 
be dated e. 180, mentions a collection of Pauline 
Epistles, which comprised the thirteen Epistles 
which we now have in the New Testament, as 
existing in the Roman church at that date, and, 
quite likely, in other churches as well. 


ra. PAUL’S LITERARY STYLE 

If it be true that ‘the style is the man*, then we 
can regard Paul’s literary style as being the 
frank and spontaneous expression of his 
temperament. For one thing, it manifests the 
intensity of his mind. There is what can be 
described as a kind of tempestuousness in his 
writing: over and over again, he hurries along 
from point to point, swept on by some mighty 
wave of thought and feeling. Dr. G. G. Findlay’s 
striking description may be quoted. ‘With 
broken outcries and halting, yet impetuous, 
utterance, he sweeps us breathless through his 
long periods, as he pursues far up the steep some 
lofty thought, while language threatens every 
moment to break down under the weight it is 
compelled to carry; until at last he reaches his 
magnificent climax, and the tangled path through 
which he has forced his way lies clear beneath 
our feet.* 

Sometimes, as Paul makes his way through 
some ‘tangled path*, he pays scant attention to 
the rules and laws of grammar. The construction 
of his sentences is sometimes involved, and the 
exact connection of one idea with another may 
occasionally be uncertain. This is due to the 
tempestuous rush w'ith which his thoughts come 
crowding into his mind, but the thoughts them¬ 
selves shine with a splendour that can never be 
dimmed, through all the complexities and the 
not infrequent obscurities of his style. These 
obscurities often require for their elucidation the 
keenest exegctical skill, as well as the deepest 
spiritual insight and something, too, of Paul’s 
own vision of eternal realities. If we persevere 
with our study of Paul, we shall soon discover 
that we arc sitting at the feet of one who, more 
than any other human being, has got ‘far ben’ 
into the wonders and the glories of that ‘open 
secret of God’ which is ‘Christ in you, the hope of 
glory’ (Col. ii. 2 and i. 27). 

I\^ THE CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL’S 
THIRTEEN EPISTLES 

We do not forget old Thomas Fuller’s quaint 
saying: ‘Chronology is a surly, churlish cur, and 
hath bit many a man’s fingers.’ There are un¬ 
doubted difficulties in connection with the dating 
of Paul’s Epistles, and yet, in spite of them, a 
fair degree of certainty can be attained. The 
Epistles may be arranged as follows: 

a. The earliest Epistle: Galatians 
The old view was that this Epistle was written 
about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Romans, that is, possibly, early in a.d. 57; or, 
as Lightfoot said in his introduction to his 
Commentary on Galatians, ‘some place must be 
found for the Galatian Epistle in the group 
which comprises the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and Romans’. Lightfoot drew up a long list of 
coincidences of thought and language between 
Galatians and Romans, but such coincidences 
come far short of furnishing convincing proof 
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that the two Epistles were written about the 
same time. This does not seem to be a very cogent 
line of argument. To write about justification and 
the other themes common to Galatians and 
Romans would have been appropriate at any 
time. It has been said that Galatians is the 
‘rough block* of what appeared in more finished 
form in Romans, and it is reasonable to argue 
that, quite possibly, some years elapsed between 
the appearance of the ‘rough block’ and the 
appearance of the ‘finished form*. In a similar 
way it can be argued that some years most likely 
elapsed between the briefer statements about 
being crucified with Christ and being ‘baptized 
into Christ* in Galatians, and the more detailed 
treatment of these themes in Rom. vi. 3-11. 

A very strong case can be made out in support 
of the South Galatian destination of the Galatian 
Epistle, and, as a coasequcnce, in support of a 
date for that Epistle earlier than a.d. 57. This 
case is outlined in the section of this Commentary 
which deals with Galatians. The Epistle was 
almost certainly written to the churches of 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lyslra and Derbc, 
which were evangelized by Paul during his first 
missionary journey: he returned from that 
journey to Jerusalem, possibly in the midsummer 
of the year 49. The letter W'as written to counter¬ 
act the activities of certain Judaizing teachers 
among the Galatian converts, probably before 
the end of the year 49. The arguments in support 
of this early date are far stronger than any 
arguments that can be adduced in support ol 
the later date. 

b. Epistles of the second missionary Journey: 1 
and 2 Thessalonians 

During his second missionary journey Paul 
sailed from Troas, in Asia Minor, to Europe, 
bringing the gospel to Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Berea, Athens and Corinth, where he arrived 
towards the end of a.d. 51. In Corinth Timothy 
and Silas brought to him a full report of how 
things were going with the Thessalonian converts 
(Acts xviii. 5), and to these converts Paul wTote 
I Thessalonians, probably some time in the year 
52. The second Epistle was apparently written 
very soon after, also from Corinth. 

c. Epistles of the third missioDary journey: 1 and 2 

Corinthians and Romans 
In the course of his third missionary journey, 
Paul spent about three years in Ephesus (a.d. 
53-56), from which city he wrote 1 Corinthians, 
probably in a.d. 55 (1 Cor. xvi. 8). Thereafter, he 
sailed again from Troas to Macedonia (Acts 
XX, 1; 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13). From somewhere in 
Macedonia he probably wrote 2 Corinthians— 
fairly late in a.d. 56 (2 Cor. vii. 5). He journeyed 
on through Greece, or Achaia, in which province 
he spent three months (Acts xx. 2, 3). Part of 
that period must have been spent in Corinth, 
where he was the guest of Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23; 

1 Cor. i. 14), and where he wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans, early in a.d. 57. 


d. Epistles of the first Roman imprisonment: 

Ephesians, Colosslans, Philemon and 

Phiiippians 

After his voyage and shipwreck, Paul reached 
Rome, possibly early in a.d. 60. From there he 
wrote, possibly in the year 61, Ephesians, 
Colossians and Philemon, with only a short 
interval between them. The first two of these 
contain several parallel passages and they were 
sent by the same messenger, Tychicus (Eph. vi, 21 
and Col. iv. 7). The letter to Philemon was 
addressed to a prominent Christian of Colosse: 
Tychicus probably broiiglit it also to Colosse, 
along with the runaway slave, Onesimus, of 
whom it speaks (Col, iv, 7-9), Phiiippians seems 
to be slightly later in date than the other prison 
Epistles and was probably written in a.d. 62. 
Paul seems to be expecting near release in Phil, 
i. 25 and ii. 23, 24. 

e. The Pastoral Epistles: I I’imothy, Titus and 

2 Timothy 

Paul was probably released from prison in Rome 
A.D. 62, and may have liavelled west to Spain, as 
he had purposed son-e years previously (Rom. 
XV. 24) and cast to Colosse (Phni. 22), to Philippi 
(Phil. ii. 24) and Ephesus (I Tim. i. 3). It seems 
certain that he visited the island of Crete, along 
with Titus, whom he lefl there (Til. i. 5). Probably 
in the year 64, from somewhere in Macedonia, 
Paul wrote his first Epistle to Timothy, whom he 
had left in Ephesus (J l im. i. 3). The Epistle to 
Titus was probably written about the .same time. 
2 Timothy was written from Rome, when Paul 
was again in prison there (i. 8, 16, ii. 9). with 
only Luke as his companion (iv. 11). This letter 
was written either in a.d. 66 or a.d. 67. Paul 
knows that his maitNidom is very near. ‘The 
last drops of my own sacrifice are falling’, lie 
writes (iv. 6, Moff.). and he declares his serene 
confidence in view of death and the hereafter 
(i. 10-12 and iv. 8), 

V. OUR LORD S TEACHING AND PAUL’S 

On the question of the relation of Paul to Jesus 
saner views now prevail than those which at one 
time obsessed the minds of certain students of 
the New Testament. Close study of all the rele¬ 
vant facts has shown conclusively that the idea 
that Paul was a corrupter of the original message 
of Jesus is a complete delusion. No one now 
seriously believes that Paul created a new 
theology out of nothing. The original and all- 
originating mind in the New Testament era, it is 
now realized, with more or less clearness, was 
that of the Lord Himself. Paul was a faithful 
interpreter of the deepest implications of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. 

In the moment of his conversion Paul became 
at once and for ever a man whose will was 
dominated by the will of Christ. Christ grasped 
hold of him, he says in one of his incidental 
references to his conversion (Phil. ill. 12); and if 
that meant, as stated already, that Paul was ever 
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after a Christ-centred man, it also meant that he 
was ever after a Christ-mastered man. His first 
question to Him who had so suddenly broken 
into his life in new-creating power was, ‘Who art 
thou. Lord?*, and his second was, ‘What wilt 
thou have me to do?’ That attitude of absolute 
submission to Christ was the attitude of his 
mind, from first to last, so that the idea of invent¬ 
ing dogmas with regard to his divine Lord and 
Master would have been abhorrent to him. Paul 
had no desire whatever to evolve and promulgate 
a theology of his own, but only to preach ‘the 
unsearchable riches of Christ’ (Eph. iii. 8), as 
the Spirit of truth enabled him to do so. He could 
at all times make with good conscience the claijn: 
‘We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus as 
Lord’ (2 Cor. iv. 5, rv). 

By way of illustration we might glance at 
Paul’s teaching on two themes, the deity of Jesus 
and the death of Jesus as an atonement for sin. 

Jesus claimed a unique relation to God (Mt. 
xi. 27, etc.). Paul’s loftiest language on the 
person of Jesus, as in Phil. ii. 5-11 and Col. 
i. 15-19, is only an unfolding of the far-reaching 
implications of our Lord’s claims regarding 
Himself. Phiiippians and Colossians are among 
Paul’s later Epistles, but in an earlier letter (1 
Cor. viii. 6) we have the lofty doctrine of Col. i. 
15-19 in germ. Both passages stale the doctrine 
of the double Lordship of Christ, basing His 
rcdemptional upon His creational Lordship, the 
Corinthian passage stating it more simply, the 
Colossian passage more fully. Indeed, the truth 
of the deity of Jesus was impressed on the mind 
of Paul in the moment of his conversion. It was 
from ‘the excellent glory’ that Jesus spoke to 
him^ and in that moment Paul knew that the 
light of the knowledge of God’s glory was radiant 
on the face of Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6. Wcy.). 
As the experience of the apostle was enlarged’. 


Dr. D. M. McIntyre writes in his book, Christ 
the Lord, ‘his conceptions reached out into a 
land of far distances. As he meditated on that 
holy One and ever entered into a closer fellow¬ 
ship with Him, new glories adorning that One 
who is altogether lovely came into view.’ And 
the point is that these glories were not dreamed 
of, or invented, by the ingenious mind of Paul, 
but are glories which are Christ’s by right, 
glories which justify every one of the stupendous 
claims, which, according to the synoptic Gospels 
as clearly as according to the fourth Gospel, 
Jesus made for Himself. 

We sometimes hear it said still that Paul is the 
only begetter of the doctrine that the death of 
Jesus was an atonement for sin. Again, the 
sounder position is that Paul is a true expounder 
of the teaching of Jesus. The germ of everything 
that Paul has written about the death of Jesus 
in its relation to sin can be found in our Lord’s 
two outstanding utterances concerning the 
meaning of His death, namely. His words about 
the ‘ransom for many’ (Mt. xx. 28; Mk. x. 45) 
and His words about the new covenant which is 
csiabli.shcd in His blood, and which contains as 
its fundamental blessing the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt. xxvi. 28; Mk. xiv. 24). ‘If’, says Denney 
in his book The Death of Christ, with regard to 
the saying about the ransom, ‘we find the same 
thought in St. Paul, we shall not say that the 
evangelist has Paulinized, but that St. Paul has 
sat at the feet of Jesus.’ 

There we have the relation of Paul to Jesus in a 
nutshell. Jesus is Master and Lord, Paul is a 
humble scholar sitting at His feet; and he was 
used of his divine Lord to give to us the richest 
revelation that we have of the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge that arc hidden in Christ (Col. 
ii. 3). 

Alizxander Ross. 
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PART TWO 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 



GENESIS 

INTRODUCTION 


An introduction to such a book as Genesis 
needs either to be very extensive, covering all 
the major questions of authorship and origin, 
or else to be exceedingly concise, leaving the 
discussion of important critical points to their 
appropriate place in the text. In the present 
work, the latter alternative is the only one 
possible. 

1. TITLE 

The name ‘Genesis’ was given to the book by 
the Greek translators of it, and it means ‘origin* 
or ‘beginning*. The Hebrews had no descriptive 
title for the book, but merely indicated it by its 
opening phrase, ‘In the beginning*. This opening 
sentence is highly significant, and provides us 
with a word which quite truly characterizes the 
contents. The book describes the beginning of 
the universe, the beginning of man, the beginning 
of human sin, the beginning of salvation, the 
beginning of the Hebrew people, as well as the 
beginning of many other things. 

II. AUTHORSHIP 

The documentary theories of authorship with 
their analysis into such literary sources as J, E, 
and P, are discussed briefly in the general article 


The Historical Literature of the Old Testament 
(see p. 31). Running the obvious risk of being 
dogmatic, it is here taken for granted that Moses 
was the writer of the book. No reason has yet 
been produced which categorically requires that 
the belief in the Mosaic authorship should be 
abandoned. This is the considered judgment of 
the present writer. But this view that Moses was 
the writer does not by any means deny the fact 
that Moses employed sources of some kind. 
What were these sources? It is thought by some, 
and with considerable probability, that the 
recurring phrase toledoth, ‘these are the genera¬ 
tions of*, may be an indication of the historical 
sources which were available to him. The places 
where this phrase occurs are as follows: ii. 4, 
V. 1, vi. 9, X. 1, xi. 10, 27, xxv. 12, 19, xxxvi. 1, 9, 
xxxvii. 2. Nobody can say for certain whether 
the phrase constitutes a subscription indicating 
the source from which the information was 
derived. There is the amazing likelihood, how¬ 
ever, that Moses may have possessed original 
writings, possibly on clay tablets, and that these 
may have come from the hands of men like 
Noah, Shem, Terah and others. That this is any¬ 
thing more than a possibility it would be foolish 
to assert, but it is a theory that is not without 
some reasonable justification. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY, i. 1—xi. 32 

a. The creation of the universe (i. 1—ii. 3) 

b. The place of man (ii. 4-25) 

c. The entry of sin into the world (iii. 1—iv. 26) 

d. The genealogy from Adam to Noah (v. 1--32) 

c. The iniquity and judgment of the old world (vi. 1—ix. 29) 
f. The ancient families of mankind (x. I—xi. 32) 

II. THE STORY OF ABRAHAM, xii. 1—xxv. 18 

a. Abram’s faith and obedience (xii. I—xiv. 24) 

b. God’s covenant with Abram (xv. 1—xvii. 27) 

c. The deliverance of Lot from Sodom and Gomorrah (xviii. 1—xix. 38) 

d. Abraham and Abimelech (xx, 1~18) 

e. The promised child (xxi. 1—xxiv. 67) 

f. The family of Abraham (xxv. 1-18) 

UL THE STORY OF ISAAC, xxv. 19--xxvi. 35 

a. Birth of Esau and Jacob (xxv. 19-28) 

b. Esau sells his birthright to Jacob (xxv. 29-34) 

c. Isaac and Abimelech (xxvi. 1-26) 

d. A dispute about wells (xxvi. 17-33) 

e. Esau’s marriages (xxvi. 34,35) 
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IV. THE STORIES OF JACOB AND ESAU, xxvii. 1—xxxvii. 1 

a. Jacob in his father’s home (xxvii. 1-46) 

b. Jacob’s journey (xxviii. 1-22) 

c. Jacob in Syria (xxix. 1—xxxiii. 15) 

d. Jacob in the promised land (xxxiii. 16—xxxv. 20) 

e. The family registers of Jacob and Esau (xxxv. 21—xxxvii. 1) 

V. THE STORY OF JOSEPH, xxxvii. 2—1. 26 

a. The boyhood of Joseph (xxxvii. 2-36) 

b. Judah and Tamar (xxxviii. 1-30) 

c. Joseph's promotion in Egypt (xxxix. 1 —xli. 57) 

d. Joseph and his brothers (xlii. I—^xlv. 15) 

c. Joseph receives his father into Egypt (xlv. 16—xlvii. 26) 

f. Last days of Jacob (xlvii. 27—1. 14) 

g. Joseph cares for his brothers (1. 15-26) 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY, 
i. 1—xi. 32 

The majestic language of the opening sentence 
of the book of Genesis is indicative of the place 
which the Bible gives to God all the way through. 
Revelation places God in the centre, and its 
opening chapter yields not so much a doctrine of 
creation as the doctrine of the Creator. AH 
things are shown in their relation to God and in 
their dependence upon Him. 

a. The creation of the universe (i. 1—ii. 3) 

Is this account to be regarded as science, as myth, 
or as revelation? If by science is meant the 
systematic arrangement of the contents of 
knowledge, and the expression of that knowledge 
in formal statements, then the creation account 
does not claim to be ‘scientific’. There is every 
advantage in this, for had the record been 
written in the scientific terminology of the 
twentieth century it would have remained 
unintelligible to everybody until the present 
time, and even then would have been understood 
only by those with a scientific training. Further, 
if it had been written in accordance with the 
scientific ideas of the present day it would most 
certainly be outdated and inaccurate in a 
century’s time. The Genesis account of creation 
is not cast into scientific form, and this is one 
of the chief marks of its divine inspiration. The 
question may be further pressed, however, as 
to whether, even though not scientific in its 
language, it is scientific in its substance. The 
complete answer to this is that no errors have 
yet been proved. Immature science has sometimes 
come to hasty conclusions about the truth of the 
biblical record, and has charged that record with 
inaccuracy. Further scientific research, however, 
and a deeper study of the inspired record have 
eventually compelled the withdrawal of such 
charges, and science has had to acknowledge that 
what it was only just beginning to discover had 
been all the lime implicit in the biblical state¬ 
ments. 


Before the enquiry regarding the supposed 
mythical character of the Genesis account be 
pursued, it is necessary to be clear as to the 
meaning of myth. Popularly, a myth is regarded 
as a purely imaginative and quite untrue story. 
Myth, however, has another and rather more 
respectable meaning than that. In its classical 
sense a myth is a story constructed with a view 
to enshrining certain abstract truths which other¬ 
wise would be incapable of being communicated. 
The biblical record of creation is not a myth in 
cither of these senses. It is rather to be regarded 
as a picturesque narrative, affording a graphic 
representation of those things which could not 
be understood if described with the formal 
precision of science. It is in this pictorial style 
that the divine wisdom in the inspiration of the 
writing is so signally exhibited. Only a record 
presented in this way could have met the needs 
of all time. The facts are given in pregnant 
language which is capable of containing within it 
ail the established results of scientific research. 

The opening chapter of Genesis must be 
regarded as divine revelation. That this revelation 
must have been given long before the time of 
Moses is apparent from the many modified 
versions which were current among the heathen 
people of antiquity. The Mosaic account is not 
to \k regarded as a purification of Phoenician, 
Babylonian, or other polytheistic traditions. At 
some time the story of God’s creative acts must 
have been expressly communicated by Him. This 
revelation was divinely preserved and kept free 
from all polytheistic contamination and other 
superstitious corruptions, Li the purpose of 
God and under divine inspiration it was brought 
into the five-fold book of Moses. 

From the point of view of science, practically 
nothing is known about the origin of things. It is 
a fact of high significance, however, that geo¬ 
logical opinion as to the sequence of fossil 
remains tends more and more to conform to 
those stages of God’s work which are described 
in Gn. i. On rather speculative grounds some 
have proposed the view, to which also they 
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believe that Scripture points, that a terrible 
catastrophe must be supposed to have over¬ 
whelmed God’s original creation. Verse 1, it is 
said, refers to the original act of God in bringing 
the universe into existence; it is then affirmed 
that verse 2 describes the ruined condition of this 
universe as ‘waste and empty’, though no refer¬ 
ence is explicitly made to the occurrence of the 
overwhelming disaster or the occasion of it; next, 
it is said that the subsequent portions of the 
chapter tell only of the way in wiiich God set to 
work to rc-make the universe that had been 
destroyed. This interpretation, very anciently 
taught, and still held by many, is a sincere 
attempt to overcome a difficulty; but, unhappily, 
the proposed solution creates further problems of 
its own. Moreover, there are strong linguistic 
arguments against it. The ‘gap* theory, as it is 
sometimes called, rests on very slender founda¬ 
tions so far as Scripture is concerned, and there 
is no geological evidence that categorically 
requires it. 

There are two words used in the Hebrew text 
to indicate the divine activity in the making of 
the world: bara\ commonly rendered ‘create’, 
and ‘flifl/i, usually translated ‘make*. The 
important word in the narrative of the creation is 
bara\ and its importance is increased in the 
obviously sparing use that is made of it. Bara is 
found in verses 1, 21 and 27; that is to say, at the 
beginning of all existence; at the beginning of 
all animate existence; and at the beginning of all 
spiritual existence, so far as this world is con¬ 
cerned. It is obvious that no language can 
adequately describe God’s creative action, which 
lies beyond human experience. The exact 
meaning of bara\ the term here used, is difficult 
to determine. In one of its forms the word seems 
originally to have signified ‘to cut off*: it came 
ultimately to stand in another of its gramrruUical 
forms exclusively for the act of divine production 
which brings into existence something entirely 
new. In verse 1 the idea of creation excludes the 
idea of any previously existing material, and this 
is the sense in which the word is explained as a 
making of the universe ‘out of nothing*; but in 
verses 21 and 27 the idea of creation plainly docs 
not exclude the use of such pre-existing material. 
The chief thought to bear in mind, therefore, with 
regard to the meaning of the word bara^ is not 
that of the exclusion of existing material from 
the act, but the achievement of something 
completely new^, and without any causal relation 
to preceding agencies. 

What was the ‘day’ which marked the divine 
stages of the work of creation ? It is contended by 
some that this is an ordinary day of twenty-four 
hours. In support of this it is pointed out that the 
periods of evening and morning arc specifically 
mentioned, but there are serious difficulties in 
the way of accepting this interpretation. Others 
conceive of these days as days of dramatic vision, 
the story being presented to Moses in a scries of 
revelations spread over six days. Tliis is an 
intensely interesting suggestion, but can scarcely 


be regarded as more than a conjecture. A third 
view is held by many at the present time. This 
is that each ‘day’ represents, not a period of 
twenty-four hours, but a geological age. It is 
pointed out that the sun, the measurer of 
planetary time, did not exist during the first 
three days; further, that the term ‘day’ is used in 
ii. 4 for the whole sixfold period of creation; and 
that in other parts of Scripture the word ‘day’ 
is employed figuratively of a time of undefined 
length, as in Ps. xc. 4. The chief difficulty attach¬ 
ing to this last interpretation is the mention of 
‘evening’ and ‘morning’, but this may perhaps 
be but a purely figurative way of saying that the 
creation was characterized by clearly defined 
epochs. 

The account of creation is given with a 
spiritual and religious aim. An account of the 
origin of things is provided here without which 
the relation between God and man would be 
left undefined. The revelation is put forward for 
the faith of the true worshipper. ‘Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear’ 
(Hcb. xi. 3). The reader of this chapter who has 
a personal experience of God in Christ can 
readily believe the record it contains; but the 
things it describes arc so astounding, and so 
beyond the range of scientific verification, that it 
is not surprising that some find great difficulty 
here. A second purpose in this narrative is to 
place man at the climax of earthly creation. 
Stage by stage the work of God proceeds until 
man is reached as the crown of all. 

CoJ(l). Heb. 'elohim. Many derivations arc 
suggested for this word. The meaning seems to 
be ‘he who is in the highest degree to be 
reverenced*. The plural word 'ehhim is a plural 
of intensity, sometimes called a plural of 
‘majesty’. Without form, and void (2). The 
Hebrew {tohu wahhohu) is akin to an onomato¬ 
poeic phrase, and suggests its meaning to the ear: 
it stands for wasteness and emptiness. The 
statement of this verse is not contradicted by 
Is. xlv. 18 where bohu appears once again. The 
Isaianic passage means that God did not leave 
the earth in an unfinished or waste state. ‘He 
created it not in vain (to remain without form 
and void), he formed it to be inhabited.’ The 
chaos was a means, not an end. God said (3). 
‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens made’ 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6). Cf. Jn. i. 1-3. Light (3). The 
primary character of light even before the sun is 
one of the postulates of modern science. The 
evening and the morning (5). So far as the poetic 
language is concerned here the ‘morning’ is not 
to be regarded as if it were the second half of 
the day. The day began in the morning, then> 
came the evening, and the morning which 
follows the evening is that which begins the 
second day and therefore terminates the first.. 
Firmament (6). An expanse. This is the formation^ 
of the atmosphere. Bring forth (II). Here is. 
mediate creation: but it must be observed that it 
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is by the divine word. After his kind (11). See also 
verses 12, 21, 24, 25. This phrase may be trans¬ 
lated ‘in all their varieties*: the divine record 
thus seems to refer to variation within certain 
general groups. For signs (14). This is not astro¬ 
logical but astronomical. The heavenly bodies 
determine the seasons and mark the divisions of 
time. 

Let us make man (26). The creation of man is 
the summit of the divine work. The deliberation 
here should be interpreted of the Holy Trinity, 
not of divine consultation with the angels. In our 
image, after our likeness (26). No difference is to 
be found between the two terms ‘image* and 
‘likeness’, as if one were constitutional and the 
other acquired. The phrase conforms to the 
Hebrew style of parallelism in poetry. This like¬ 
ness is both natural and moral, in the possession 
of personality and character. Dominion (26). 
From man’s likeness to God flows his dominion 
over all created things. Male and female created 
he them (27). The more detailed account of this is 
found in the next chapter. Replenish (28). Heb. 
male, which means simply ‘to fill’, as in verse 22, 
and conveys no idea of refilling a world that has 
at some time become emptied. God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it (ii. 3). The sabbath 
appears from this passage to have been a pre- 
Mosaic institution: it must have been the subject 
of some early revelation by which God set it 
apart. 

b. The place of man (ii. 4-25) 

i. The account of man’s beginnings (ii. 4-7). 
These are the generations (4). This is the first 
occurrence of the word toledoth. Sec note in 
Introduction. From this general account of the 
origin of all things in God the attention is now 
focused more particularly on man. Is this a 
second account of creation ? Some have thought 
that it is, but this is true only in so far as chapter 
ii gives a more detailed and special account of 
what is given in a general form in chapter i. Even 
though it be supposed, for the sake of argument, 
that this is a second account of creation as such, 
the conclusions of certain schools of criticism by 
no means follow. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that Moses had before him more than one 
ancient record from which, under divine inspira¬ 
tion, he wrote his sacred history. Inspiration docs 
not require that the writer shall not use sources. 
It i.s probably much better, however, to regard 
the second passage as the sequel of the first: in 
the first, God is seen in relation to the universe 
as a whole, and in the second He is seen more 
particularly in His relation to man. Compared 
with the grandeur of i. 1—ii. 3. which describes 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, the 
account of man’s beginnings is given in a 
strongly anthropomorphic and intimate style. 
This does not mean that the actions are any the 
less divine, but simply that the pictorial clement 
becomes enlarged with the enlargement of the 
picture. 


Lord {A). The name Yahveh (see Art. The His¬ 
torical Literature of the Old Testament, p. 31) is 
introduced here for the first time. It is strictly a 
proper name and is that by which God made 
Himself known in history and redemption. The 
use of the two word.s in conjunction seems to 
identify the Creator with the historic God of 
Israel, as also in the expression ‘Jehovah thy 
God*. The various forms of the divine name in 
Scripture arc used with discrimination. See 
notes on Ex. iii. 14 and vi. 2. Every plant . . . 
before it grew (5). It is best to render this ‘no 
plant of the field was yet upon the earth, and no 
herb of the field had as yet sprung up*. Formed 
(7). Heb. *asah quite properly translated ‘formed’ 
or ‘made*. Man’s body is certainly continuous 
with the rest of the material creation, and God is 
described here as forming man’s body out of 
pre-existing substance. The similarity between 
the physical structure of the animals and that of 
man is to be attributed, however, not to a kind 
of self-impelled development from one to the 
other, but to the employment and combination 
by the Creator of His own standard patterns of 
organic life. Those standard patterns were just as 
capable of being built up into the higher forms 
of physical existence as they were into the lower. 
The whole purpose of this more particular 
account, however, is to unfold the meaning of the 
divine act for which bara" was employed in i. 27. 
The original or utterly new thing in man, as 
distinguished from all previous creation, is that 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (7). 
In this unique inipartation of the divine breath 
man is created ‘in the image of God* (i. 27). 
Dust of the ground (7). Heb. *adamah. The mould 
or arable soil which was on the surface of the 
ground. From this word man receives his name. 
Except in i. 26 and ii. 5, where the article would 
be inadmissible, the Hebrew narrative always 
speaks of him as ‘the Adam’ up to ii. 20, where 
the term seems to become a proper name without 
the article. A living soul (7). Heb. nephesh, Cf. 
i. 20 ‘creature that hath life* and i. 24 ‘living 
creature*. This passage lends no support to the 
trichotomist view which makes man.to consist of 
three parts, body, soul and spirit. Man differs, 
however, from other ‘living creatures’ in the 
character of the life which he received. His is the 
life that has come from the breath of God. Man 
must not be thought of as having a soul: he is a 
soul. 

ii. The Garden of Eden (ii. 8-17). Eastward {%), 
The precise location of this gardqp cannot be 
stated, but the term ‘eastward* is as from the 
position of the narrator. Eden (8). The word 
means ‘delight*. Paradise is a Persian name for 
just such a place of delight, and hence has come 
into use for the garden of Eden. Tree of life . . , 
tree of knowledge (9). These trees need not be 
regarded as mysterious or a.s possessing any 
physical or material power of conveying life and 
knowledge. Their place here is as symbols of 
spiritual Tcalitics. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil (17). This tree provided a test of 
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man’s loyalty and obedience to the will of his 
Maker. The meaning may simply be that the 
presence of this prohibited tree made man aware 
of the distinction between good and evil. But 
there would seem to be something more in it 
than this, especially in the light of iii. 22. It may 
therefore be that, by the ethical test imposed 
through this forbidden tree, man was to grow 
into moral maturity: he would acquire an 
experiential knowledge of good or evil according 
as he was stedfast in obedience or fell away 
into disobedience. Surely die (17). Observe that 
‘natural’ death was not the original destiny of 
man. God may have had other ways of translat¬ 
ing him to a higher mode of existence—ways 
which would not have meant corruption, or 
destruction, or violence. The words ‘in the day’ 
must not be pressed into meaning that man 
would drop dead within a few hours: they 
meant that the moment of his fall would be the 
beginning of the reign of death in human 
experience (cf. Rom. v. 12-21). That man was 
not at once executed by divine judgment is to be 
regarded as due to divine mercy. These words do 
not speak only of physical death, however. Sin 
brings the awful death of the soul, such a death 
as requires the quickening of the Holy Spirit in 
order that a man might again be made ‘alive 
unto God’. 

ill. The making of woman (ii. 18-25). Every 
beast of the field {{9). This is not another account 
of the creation, this time in a different order 
from that given in chapter i. The lower creatures 
are now being studied in their relation to man, 
to whom belonged the dominion over them. 
Adam (20). It is here that Adam becomes truly a 
proper name. ‘The man’ is now seen developing 
the latent personality which is himself. The 
narrative shows the personality of Adam in 
contrast with the non-personal animals, and the 
divine act in bringing these creatures .so definitely 
before the mind of Adam was with the view to 
stirring within him the desire for human and 
personal companionship. In the words but for 
Adam there was not found an help meet for him 
(20), it seems legitimate to sec a hint of the 
discovery by Adam of this lack in his existence. 
One of his ribs (21). The significance of this act 
is that male and female arc originally one. In 
their present separated existence each needs the 
other for self-completion. Mankind was made in 
the first place in a personal unity, not as a pair. 
Personality is therefore something greater than 
mere individuality. Therefore shall a man leave 
his father (24). It is difficult to decide whether 
by a divine insight into the nature of human 
sexual relationships these are the words of 
Adam, or whether they belong to the narrator. 
But the original source is, of course, God Him¬ 
self, as is shown by our Lord’s words in Mt. xix. 
4, 5. The headship of the husband over the wife 
has its sanction in the divine act of the building of 
woman out of man, and is due to the fact that 
‘man is not of the woman; but the woman of 
the man’ (1 Cor. xi. 8). 


c. The entry of sin into the world (iii. 1—iv. 26) 

i. The temptation and fail of man (iii. 1-7). The 

Bible nowhere provides a philosophical or 
speculative account of the ultimate origin of evil. 
As the book of redemption, it describes the 
mode by which sin made its entry into the 
sphere of human experience. This is an historical 
account of the fall of man. Some expositors 
invoke the concept of myth to explain this 
passage: but myth, even in its technical and 
legitimate sense, is not required for the narration 
of historical events. The idea of forbidden fruit 
is familiar in ancient stories, and these stories may 
be regarded as memories of the way in which 
man’s fall occurred. The important theological 
point in this record is that it teaches that tempta¬ 
tion came from without and that sin was an 
intruder into the life of man. Sin cannot be 
regarded, therefore, as ‘good in the making’: 
rather did it spoil a world made ‘good’ (i. 31). 

The serpent (1). Nowhere in the Genesis 
account is the tempter named as the Devil or 
Satan. It is impossible, however, not to see more 
than the serpent here, for the event is far more 
than could be brought about by an irrational 
creature alone. The identification with the Devil 
is made in Jn. viii. 44; 2 Cor. xi. 3, 14; Rev. xii. 9, 
XX. 2. The evil one employed the exceptional 
character of the serpent for his destructive pur¬ 
pose. Subtil 0)- The word may mean either ‘wily* 
or ‘clever’. Cf. ‘wise as serpents’ (Mt. x. 16). This 
sagacity must already have been observed by the 
woman, for she showed no signs of alarm when 
it actually spoke to her. Said{\). Cf. Nu. xxii. 28. 
The speaking of Balaam’s ass is a divine miracle; 
the speaking of the serpent is a diabolical one. 
Hath God said ... (1). A doubt and an insinua¬ 

tion. Ye shall he as gods (5). rv has ‘God* 
(Heb. *elohim)y which is to be preferred to the av. 
The Heb. word for ‘God’ is 'e/ which, as a 
common noun, has an analogous form in all 
Semitic tongues. The plural *elohim may there¬ 
fore mean either ‘gods’, as in xxxi. 30, or ‘God* 
(i. 1). 

The lie had an element of truth in it which 
made it all the more deceptive (see verse 22). It is 
true that partaking of the forbidden fruit would 
lead to moral fixity, in w'hich state, of 
course, God exists; but likeness to God in this 
case was of an opposite kind from the divine 
intention for man. From the position of moral 
equipoise, although this word is a little insuffi¬ 
cient, since man was made in uprightness and 
with a tendency towards God, man was to move 
into an advanced position of moral perfection 
and be confirmed in character, this character 
being a holy one. It was thus the divine intention 
that man should be as God in this respect. By sin, 
however, man reached a different kindj)f moral 
fixity: he became confirmed in character, but that 
character was evil in its quality. 

When the woman saw that the tree was good (6). 
The tempter had now turned the woman’s mind 
away from God’s purpose in the prohibition. The 
divine word taught that the prohibition was to 
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shield man from evil; the doubting thought in 
the woman’s mind now was that the prohibited 
fruit was not harmful after all. The psychology ot 
the woman’s fall is significantly demonstrated in 
1 Jn. ii. 16. The eyes of them both were opened (7). 
Up to this moment they had been but children, 
but now adulthood rushed upon them. 

ii. God questions the wrongdoers (iii. 8-13). 
God walking in the garden (8). The description at 
this point must not be regarded as entirely 
anthropomorphic. There was some unique mode 
of intercourse between God and man which the 
garden of Eden presupposes and which the 
subsequent incarnation of our Lord to some 
extent confirms. Where art thou? (9). ‘ God 
seeks him, not because he is lost from 
His knowledge, but from His communion’ 
(Delitzsch). 

iii. The divine judgment on sin (iii. 14-24). 
Punishment is primarily retributive: it is only in 
a secondary sense that it is correct to speak of 
it as reformative or deterrent. Punishment is 
vindicative rectitude, not vindictive passion, and 
it is the reaction of the holiness of God against 
all violations of it. Sin and punishment are not 
arbitrarily connected but are conjoined by the 
spiritual laws according to which man has been 
divinely constituted. Punishment, however, is 
not simply the natural process that is set in 
motion by a sinful action; that is to say, it is 
more than a natural penalty, such as the hurt 
that a man receives if he puts his hand in the fire. 
Suffering for sin is a judicial penalty, a penalty 
inflicted by divine judgment, and belongs to the 
moral realm. 

Unto the serpent (14). It is part of the divine 
order that even though an animal is not morally 
responsible for its actions, it shall suffer for any 
harm that it may do to man. Sec Gn. ix. 5; 
Ex. xxi. 28. Everything was made to contribute 
to man’s moral perfection, and in so far as cither 
animate or inanimate creation fails to reach this 
end it comes under the judgment of God. Note 
the curse on ‘the ground' in verse 17, and see 
Rom. viii. 21, 22. Upon thy belly shalt thou go 
(14). The degradation of the serpent’s form was 
part of its curse. Enmity (15). This accounts, in 
the natural realm, for the deep feud that there 
seems to be between serpents and man, but it 
must surely stand for the conflict that belongs to 
the spiritual realm also. 

It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel (15). There is a natural suggestiveness in the 
figure used here. The serpent kills by striking the 
heel of man, but man destroys the serpent by 
crushing its head. The divine sentence goes 
beyond the animal here and reaches to the Devil 
himself. The words proclaim that victory shall 
be with man: as it was man who was overcome, 
so it shall be man who effects the triumph. These 
words have a collective meaning first; it is the 
race that crushes the evil one. They contain with¬ 
in them also an individual meaning. Note the 
transition from the serpent’s ‘seed’ to the 
‘.serpent’ himself, and also the fact that the 


‘seed’ of the woman is in the singular. Only in 
Christ, ‘the seed of the woman’, could this 
victory be accomplished (sec 1 Jn. iii. 8), and 
from this it was to become true for mankind in 
Him (Rom. xvi. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 57). It is note¬ 
worthy how precisely true was the promise in 
relation to its fulfilment. The word is spoken 
specifically of the woman, and when the Re¬ 
deemer came He was ‘made of a woman’ 
(Gal. iv. 4) in a miraculously exclusive manner. 
It is not right to infer the virgin birth from the 
Protevangelion, but it is certainly quite legitimate 
to look back from the point of view of the virgin 
birth and see how marvellously close were the 
words of promise to the mode of the perform¬ 
ance. The fact should not go by unnoticed that 
the Protevangelion, as these words are called, 
was not spoken to the sinners but to the tempter. 
The work of Christ is at basis the vindication 
and victory of God over the evil one. 

Unto the woman (16). The particular punish¬ 
ment of woman is twofold. First, her sexual life 
was no longer to be a joy to her, but a source of 
suffering; and second, she was put in subjection 
to her husband. The true subordination that 
belongs to the origin of woman from man now 
becomes subjection. One of the blessings of the 
gospel to women in western lands is the mitiga¬ 
tion of this subjection. 

Unto Adam (17). In the judgment on Adam 
particular attention is drawn to the character of 
his sin as a transgression of the commandment 
of God. See 1 Jn. iii. 4. If it is the incident of sin 
which is dealt with in the person of the woman, 
it is the principle of sin that comes into con¬ 
sideration in the person of Adam as the head 
of the race. The judgment is ‘beaiuse thou . . . 
hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded 
thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it’. Cursed is 
the ground {\1), This is on account of Adam’s sin. 
It is not possible, therefore, to judge from the 
present state of the earth what things were like 
when they left the Creator’s hand. In sorrow (17). 
The same Hebrew word as in verse 16. With the 
end of sin will come the end of sorrow. Sec 
Rev. xxi. 4. Dust thou art, atui unto dust shalt thou 
return (19). In his creation man was made 
glorious, with a moral likeness to God. When 
sin entered into his life the glory departed, and 
he was to be regarded in terms of the material 
aspects of his constitution. This does not mean, 
of course, that man ceased to be a living spirit, 
or that he lost any ‘part’ of his nature, but that 
he was now living according to the material and 
earthly rather than according to what was to 
have been his high destiny. 

Eve (20). The name means ‘living’ or ‘life’. As 
Adam bowed beneath the sentence of death, the 
presence of the woman who was his wife was the 
pledge of life. It was through the woman that 
the conquering seed was to come and life was to 
be restored. Coats of skins (21). It may be that 
hidden behind this verse there lies some hint of 
the divine origin of sacrifice. Either by some 
direct but unrecorded command, or perhaps by 
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divinely inspired convictions wrought within 
him, Adam may have been led to offer the life of 
an animal in sacrifice, the skins of which he and 
his wife were guided to use as coverings for their 
shame. It is impossible, however, to dogmatize 
either as to the manner in which the Lord ‘made 
coats of skins* or as to whether this passage docs 
in any way provide an account of the origin of 
the principle of sacrifice. 

As one of us (22). This means that man had 
acquired a state of moral detennination. Lest 
he put forth . . . (22). The sentence is rhetorically 
left unfinished. And take also of the tree of life 
(22). There are those who regard the tree as 
having been a kind of sacramental means of 
transferring man without death to a higher stage 
of physical life: but its reappearance in the 
book of Revelation does not encourage this 
interpretation. There is no hint anywhere in the 
narrative that Adam and Eve knew anything at 
all of the existence of this tree as one of the 
trees of the garden. Note carefully what Eve 
says in verses 2 and 3. Despite the fact that the 
argument from silence is notoriously dangerous, 
there seems to be some significance in the absence 
of allusion to this tree in the narrative of the 
actions and thoughts of Adam and Eve. The 
interpretation of the character of this tree 
constitutes one of the perplexities of Scripture. 
In Rev. xxii. 2 ‘the tree of life’ reappears, but 
it is in a highly symbolical passage (cf. Rev. ii. 7). 
It may be that the tree was any tree, and that it 
was but symbolical of the ‘life’ which unsinning 
man might enjoy in the communion of God. 
And eaty and live for ever (22). The taking and 
eating is a symbolical way of referring to the 
enjoyment of eternal life. This he cannot now 
enjoy; hence, in a figure he is put beyond reach of 
‘the tree' which, in his innocence, had been the 
symbol of his blessedness. 

Therefore the l^rd God sent him forth (23). 
Whatever be the true explanation of the tree there 
is no doubt about the meaning of God’s action 
in removing man from the garden. Man was 
now cut off from God, and therefore in the 
truest sense cut off from ‘life’: this is symbolized 
by separating him from ‘the tree of life*. Not 
until redemption is effected does the tree of life 
once more appear as within man’s reach. Note 
that the ‘tree of life* was the symbol of man’s 
blessedness: the ‘tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil* was the symbol of man’s probation. 
Failing in the probation he lost the blessedness. 
Cherubinis (24). The subject of the cherubims is 
a whole study in itself, but it seems reasonably 
true to say that they are not angels. Elsewhere 
God is shown as riding upon them (see, e.g., 
Ps. xviii. 10). They are best regarded as symbolic 
.figures, but not of a static nature, for they arc 
;always represented as active and mobile. They 
may be defined as ‘the animated symbol of the 
{purposeful activity of God*. And a flaming 
^word (24). Thus, on account of sin man is kept 
•out of Paradise in accordance with the purpose 
of God and in execution of the wrath of God. 


Note that the symbolical and pictorial character 
of the tree of life, the cherubims, and the sword is 
seen in the fact that we have no historical record 
of their removal from the earth. 

iv. The murder of Abel (iv. 1-15). I have gotten 
a man (1). The birth of the first human babe must 
have been a wonderful experience, especially in 
the light of all the events connected with the sin 
of Adam and Eve. From the Lord (1). The 
Hebrew text in this phrase is capable of a 
variety of interpretations. It may be rendered: 
‘from Jehovah’, as in av; ‘with the help of 
Jehovah’, as in rv; ‘even Jehovah’, which 
would be the literal translation. The first of these 
is grammatically impossible. The second involves 
an exceptional use of the Hebrew eth, but is 
possible, and gives good sense. It is supported 
by the lxx. In process of time (3). Attention to 
this phrase solves some of the problems that are 
occasionally regarded as belonging to this story. 
A long time elapsed between verses 1 and 3. 
Cain and Abel were not boys nor were they 
with their father and mother the only four 
human beings on the earth. An offering unto the 
Lord (3). It is not said here that the offering of 
sacrifice was based upon divine institution. It 
may have been a spontaneous act of gratitude 
and the recognition of God. The origin of 
sacrifice is shrouded in the unknown. Had respect 
.. . had not respect (4, 5). No satisfactory answer 
can be given to the question as to how the favour 
or disfavour of God was indicated. Those who 
think that there is some hint of the divine 
institution of sacrifice in chapter iii. 21 would 
argue that the reason for the acceptance of one 
and the rejection of the other is to lx; found in the 
fact that Cain’s offering was a bloodless one. It 
is impossible to be sure about this, however, but 
the one certain thing in the narrative is that the 
two brothers were aware that God had regarded 
their offerings differently. Abel and his offering 
... Cain and his offering (4,5). The offerer is put 
before the offering. Even under the Levitical law 
it was the state of mind of the offerer which gave 
moral worth to his sacrifice. See Heb. xi. 4, and 
compare the protest against hypocritical sacri¬ 
fices (Is. i. 10-20). 

If thou docst well ... (7). God warns Cain that 
a terrible act of sin is dangerously near: it is there 
like a wild beast waiting to spring upon him. 
Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him (7). ‘Subject unto thee . . .* (av mg.). 
The Hebrew of this verse is exceedingly difficult. 
By their gender the Hebrew pronouns ‘his’ and 
‘him’ cannot belong to the crouching sin, but 
must be taken as referring to Abel. The thought 
of the verse transfers itself to the concrete 
situation. Cain is vexed and envious on account 
of Abel, but he is reminded by God that if he 
would but do well his younger brother would 
remain in subordination to him. For a similar use 
of the idea of subordination see the phrase in 
Gn. iii. 16. And Cain talked with Abel (8). Lit. 
‘And Oiin said to*. The sentence in the Hebrew 
seems to be broken off. What Cain said to 
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Abel may be seen by the action that followed. 
Siew him (8). Mankind divides in this act of 
enmity and murder. Cain allies himself with the 
seed of the serpent (1 Jn. iii. 12 and cf. Jn. viii. 44) 
and Abel becomes the symbol of the suffering 
righteous. The voice of thy brothers blood (10). 
Cf. Heb. xii. 24. Cursed from the earth (11). The 
curse is to proved from the cultivated ground 
itself Cadamah^, and Cain’s toil as an agri* 
culturist is to be frustrated: he must therefore 
go forth as a wanderer. 

My punishment (13). It seems right to conclude 
here, despite the hints of some versions, that it 
is only the punishment that troubles Cain, not 
the sin. Every one that fmdetit me shall slay me 
(14). There is no need to suppose a pre-Adamite 
race here. Cain’s words are sufficiently explained 
either through the avenging wrath of his younger 
brothers, of whom he might justifiably be afraid, 
or through his own terrified imagination. Cain’s 
imagination probably ran wild, but that there 
was a possibility of his sulfering at the hands of 
others seems to be rightly inferred from what 
follov^s in verse 15. The important truth that 
comes to light in this passage is that the fear in 
Cain’s heart is a testimony to the law of retribu¬ 
tion. It may even be that the judicial sentence ‘a 
fugitive and a vagabond slialt thou be’ (12) 
received its execution in that by this divinely 
inspired dread Cain became a self-made fugitive. 
Set a tnark upon Cain (15), ‘Appointed a sign for 
Cain* (rv). The rv rendering suggests that 
God appointed some kind of sign to Cain, much 
in the same way as He appointed the sign of the 
rainbow to Noah (Gn. ix. 12), the regular re¬ 
currence of which would assure Cain of the 
divine protection. The rendering of the rv 
seems preferable to that of the av, which would 
seem to indicate some outward mark that would 
fill Cain’s potential enemies with awe and w'oiild 
render them incapable of doing him harm. 

V. The descendants of Cain (iv. 16-24). Cain 
knew his wife (17). His wife was one of the 
daughters of Adam. There is no reason to suppose 
that Cain was not married before his crime; nor 
yet, assuming him to have been unmarried, that 
he did not sometimes return to the old home in 
the course of his wanderings and choose a wife 
for himself on one such occasion. Budded a city 
(17). The building of this city was separated from 
the settlement of Cain in the land of Nod bv a 
considerable amount of time. The narrative 
draws attention to the building of the city as 
marking a new stage in the advance cf civiliza¬ 
tion. It was no doubt the increase of Cain’s 
family and circle of dependants which occasioned 
the building of the city. The place itself was 
probably no more than a defended centre of 
organized social life. 

Unto Enoch was born !rad fl8). The order in 
which the different genealogies arc presented is 
instructive. It is one of the principles of arrange¬ 
ment of the book that where there arc several 
family lines to be described the main genealogical 
line of divine purpose is reserved until last, all 


other family branches being disposed of first. In 
this instance, the line of Cain is given, and then 
the page is free to be given up to the story of 
God’s piupose with the chosen line of Seth. 
Lamech (19). In the family of Lamcch the 
invention of arts and crafts has its rise. It is not 
justifiable, however, to argue that these arts are 
of evil origin because they arose in this quarter. 
Adah and Zillah^ Hear my voice (23). The RV 
should be followed in the third and fourth lines 
of this poem: 

‘For 1 have slain a man for wounding me. 
And a young man for bruising me.’ 

This is ‘The Song of the Sword*. Lamcch. it 
appears, has been attacked by a ‘young man* who 
‘wounds’ and ‘bruises* him, both words referring 
to that which might be caused by a blow with the 
fist. Lamech exults before his wives that he has 
avenged himself by having slain the young man, 
the word ‘slain’ meaning to run through with a 
sharp weapon. It is a boast of security through 
the possession of superior weapons. 

vi. A new iH^ginning in the line of Seth (iv. 
25,26). Seth (25). The name means cither ‘ap¬ 
pointed’ (passive) c»r ‘appointer’ (active). In the 
former sense a.ttcnlion is drawn to the son as the 
seed whom Gc-d appointed: in the latter the 
attention is focused on God the ‘Appointcr* 
whose activity Eve can discern in the gift of her 
son. The first electing act of God’s grace appears 
in the birth of Seth: from now on the purpose (ff 
God may be seen operating through a chosen 
line until all is consummated in Christ. Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord (26). 
This means that the term Yahveh came to be 
associated with the worship of God. 

d. The genealogy from Adam to Noah (v. 1-32) 
Adam . . . begat a son (3). The purpose of the 
biblical genealogies is to trace the line of primo¬ 
geniture and has no connection at all with the 
provision of a complete chronology of their 
respective periods. There is a poetic shape about 
the genealogical tables of Scripture which for¬ 
bids us to use them for chronological adcula- 
tions. Note the two ‘lens’ in the generations of 
Adam (chapter v) and Shem (chapter xi); the 
omission of names in the genealogy of Moses 
(cf. 1 Ch. vi. 1-3), and the three ‘fourtcens’ in 
Mt. i. 1-17, a scheme which requires the omission 
of the names of three kings (Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah) from verse 8. The student of Scripture 
should also be aware that it is not easy to be sure 
of what the actual figures originally were, as in 
the three main lines of Old Testament textual 
evidence (Hebrew text, the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, and the Septuagint) there is no small 
divergence. 

All the days that Adam lived were nine hundred 
and thirty years (5). The longevity of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs htis been explained away by 
various devices. It has been suggested that the 
names rcpa‘scnt not individuals but tribes; that 
the years were possibly shorter; that the figures 
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were mystical; that the numbers are unhistorical 
and serve only to exemplify Semitic theories of 
chronology. All of these attempts to avoid the 
plain meaning of the passage are both unneces¬ 
sary and unsatisfactory. There is a wcll-nigh 
universal tradition that the fathers of the human 
race were endowed with longevity, and this may 
have been according to the divine purpose in His 
providential government of the race. It appears 
also to be consistent with man’s condition as a 
fallen being that he now no longer possesses the 
power to live for so long a lime. Enoch walked 
with God (24). Cf. Heb. xi. 5. 

e. The iniquity and judgment of the old world 
(vi. 1—ix. 29) 

i. The deepening wickedness of man (vi. 1-8). 
The sons of God (2). There is no difficulty in 
understanding this title as a designation of the 
higher order of supernatural spiritual beings 
which surround God's throne. Elsewhere ‘sons of 
God’ Celohim) refers to angelic beings, good or 
bad (Jh. i. 6; Dn. iii. 25); and .some think we 
have here the record of a mysterious union be 
tween evil angels and the daughters of men. 
Others take it as referring to the union of the 
Sethite (sons of Ciod) and Cainile lines. My 
spirit shall not always strive with man (3). The 
meaning of the Heb. word translated ‘strive’ is 
much controverted. It can also mean to rule, to 
act, to abide, or preside. The sentence is there¬ 
fore better rendered ‘The spirit that I have 
amparicd to him shall not always act in man’. 
The ‘spirit’ here is the animating breath spoken 
of in ii. 7; it is not the Holy Spirit, the third 
[person of the Trinity, but, being related to the 
.Spirit, represents a special presidency or rule 
within man. The God-given ‘spirit* of a man acts 
dn him so long as it animates and rules his 
corporeal nature. For that he also is flesh (3). 
’‘Flesh’ in this context may suggest the merely 
animal or sensuous aspect of man’s being. The 
meaning of the verse is that God will withdraw 
ahe rule of ‘spirit’ from man since man, too, on 
his part has already made himself but ‘flesh’ 
•that perishes. Man has made himself sub¬ 
human, therefore a spirit-dominated race shall 
>no longer exist. There shall be no more human 
trace. This word of God, therefore, was a threat 
•of destruction. Sec Ps. civ. 29 and cf. Gn. vi. 17 
and vii. 22, Yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years (3). God is about to destroy the 
human race, but he gives a respite of 120 years. 
“Some regard this expression as indicating a 
tshortening of the span of human life to this 
ilength of time; but the allusions to the *long- 
.’suffering’ of G(^ in 1 Pet. iii. 20 and to Noah as 
a ‘preacher of righteousness’ in 2 Pet. ii. 5, 
•compared with the hint of a last seven days’ 
warning in Gn. vii. 4, seem to favour the view 
which regards the 120 years as a period of 
trespite. Giants (4). Heb. nephilim may mean 
“giants’ (cf. Nu. xiii. 33). or it may be derived 
from the verb to fall, and so signify ‘fallen 
ones*. As the etymology is difficult to ascertain 


it is probably better to take the word in the 
former sense. Mighty men which were of old^ 
men of renown (4). In this phrase allusion is 
made to the well-known stories of tradition. 

The wickedness of man (5). See Rom. i. 18-32. 
It repented the Lord (6). To speak of God as 
repenting and experiencing grief is admittedly 
to use anthropomorphic language, but such 
language stands none the less for a real exper¬ 
ience in God. The discussion of the passibilily of 
God tends to be rather abstract; but the God 
who is revealed in Scripture is capable of feeling 
sorrow and being grieved. He has real reactions 
to human conduct. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to conceive of the omniscient God regretting 
some false move that He has made. The re¬ 
pentance of God is not a change in purpose, but 
a change in attitude. Such a change, when it 
occurs in man, usually implies a change of mind, 
hence the word repentance in human speech 
represents such a change. God, however, never 
changes His mind: His mind is constant, both in 
love and in holiness. When man changes in his 
behaviour then God changes in His attitude. The 
expression ‘it repented the Lord’ is simply an 
indication in human language that God’s 
attitude to man sinning is necessarily diflerent 
from God’s attitude to man obeying. Both man, 
and beast (7). The phrase indicates not entire 
destruction but the range of it. The Hebrew is 
more accurately rendered, ‘from man unto 
cattle . . .* Noah found grace (8). The grace 
extended to Noah became in turn the cause of 
his being just and perfect among his contem¬ 
poraries. The choice of Noah is another step in 
the divine purpose of redemption, and reveals 
that purpose to be one of unmerited ‘grace*. 

ii. The building of the ark by Noah (vi. 9-22). 
Just ... and perfect (9). These words do not teach 
that Noah was sinless, but that he was a man of 
uprightness and integrity. Corrupt before God 
.. .filled with violence (11). There is nothing sur¬ 
prising in the close link between corruption and 
violence; the one quickly follows upon the other, 
and the reason why men are at variance with 
one another is that they are at variance with God. 
An ark (14). This is an archaic Hebrew word, 
but it most likely indicates no more than a box 
which is intended to float. Noah did not build a 
ship in the proper sense: it was a kind of a 
covered raft intended to drift steadily. It was 
constructed of cypress (gopher) wood and 
sealed with bitumen, one of the natural products 
of Assyria. Taking the cubit at eighteen inches, 
the vessel was 450 ft. long and 75 ft. wide. It 
was built with three floors and was constructed 
to a height of 45 ft. The window referred to in 
verse 16 is called a ^har, meaning a ‘light’, and 
is to be distinguished from the aperture men¬ 
tioned in viii. 6. So far as it is possible to under¬ 
stand the construction, the fohar appears to have 
been an open space for a depth of 18 ins. which 
ran round the top of the ark to let in light and air. 
My covenant (18). This is the first occurrence of 
this important Bible term. Note that it is a 
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covenant of grace (8), and observe the probable 
connection with Gn. iii. 15. 

iii. The entry of Noah into the ark (vii. 1-10). 
Of every clean beast (2). It is not certain to what 
the term ‘clean’ would be applied at this period. 
Perhaps the distinction was between edible and 
inedible, or tame and wild, or sacrificial and 
non-sacrificial. It probably docs not refer to the 
laws in Lv. xi. By sevens (2). This might metin 
seven pairs, but more probably three pairs and 
an additional one for an offering. Every living 
substance (4). The term here employed occurs 
again only in vii. 23 and Dt. xi, 6. It does not 
denote ‘life’ so much as subsistence, God will 
eliminate, or ‘rub out’, the whole established 
order of things and will begin again. 

iv. The deluge (vii. 11-24). The fountains of the 
great deep (11). Some great convulsion of the 
earth released the waters that were beneath its 
crust and caused a great surging up of waters 
which eventually carried the ark to the mountains 
of Ararat. In addition to this uprushing of 
subterranean waters there was also a pouring 
out of the waters ‘which were above the firma¬ 
ment' as the floodgates (av mg.) of heaven were 
opened. The restraints imposed on the w'aters 
on the second and third days of the creation were 
relaxed for the destruction of the sinful world. If 
the flood began in the autumn the bursting 
clouds would coincide in time with the period of 
the early rains. Every all (14). The ark could 
not possibly have taken in two of every species 
of creature as we understand the term species 
today. Either the basis of differentiation was a 
popular one, or the area within which the species 
were to be collected was that of only the im¬ 
mediate vicinity, or the selection was to be made 
from among the restricted types of creature 
which God caused to come under Noah’s hand. 
The first of these suggestions seems the most 
natural, and the beasts were most probably those 
which man would require for his renewed life on 
the earth. It was a gracious provision for the sake 
of man. The Lord shut him in (16). It must have 
been a day of deep emotion for Noah and his 
family. Observe the marvellous tenderness in the 
fact that it was the Lord who shut the door of 
safety. In the Babylonian account the man is 
told to do this for himself. ‘Salvation is of the 
Lord.’ 

The question of the universality of the flood 
may perhaps be discussed at this point. The 
answer is probably to be found through a careful 
distinction as to what is meant by ‘universal* in 
this connection. That the words ‘whole’, ‘all’, 
‘every’, have always to be understood in the light 
of their context is clear from a glance at such 
passages as Gn. xli. 57; Dt. ii. 25; 1 Ki. x. 24; 
Rom. i. 8, X. 18. Was the flood universal in 
the geographical sense of covering every square 
mile of the earth’s surface? Or was it universal 
only in the sense of including everybody within 
it? In favour of this latter alternative it may be 
remarked that, viewing the subject from the 
standpoint of human sin and divine judgment, so 


long as the flood was universal in the sense of 
blotting out the race of man, its geographical 
universality was not essential. ‘The object of the 
flood’, writes Delitzsch, ‘was the establishment of 
a new and better race of men by means of the 
extermination of the incorrigible old race. It was 
sufficient for the effecting of a radical cure that 
the district in which the race had then spread 
should be placed under water. This district of the 
dissemination of men was also their geographical 
horizon, it was for them “the whole earth’” 
(Genesis, Vol. 1. p. 248). Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
work at Ur confirms the conclusion that the 
flood was the complete blotting out of a civiliza¬ 
tion. (See Ur of the Chaldees, Chapter I.) The 
well-nigh universal traditions of the ‘flood’ 
constitute a very strong testimony to its import¬ 
ance. Sir Charles Marston gives his verdict as 
follows: ‘A really balanced judgment must con¬ 
fess that the legends of a great deluge that come 
from all parts of the world have their significance. 
It has been suggested that while they may not 
apply to a universal flood, they certainly pre¬ 
sume a general dispersion by the descendants of 
those who experienced the Bible one’ {The Bible 
is True, p. 69). Under the whole heaven (19). 
Agreeably to the view taken above concerning 
the geographical extent of the flood this is 
equivalent to the phrase ‘within the whole 
horizon’. Fifteen cubits upward (20). That is, 
about 24 ft. 

V. The subsiding of the waters (viii. 1-14). 
The waters asswaged (1). Lit. ‘became still’. The 
strong currents of water caused by the breaking 
up of ‘the fountains of the great deep’ (vii. 11) 
now ceased, and the waters were stilled. They 
seem to have gone back, possibly towards the 
sea: note returned in verse 3. The mountains of 
Ararat (4). Ararat is mentioned again in 2 Ki. 
xix. 37 (mg.); Is. xxxvii. 38 (mg.); and Jc. li. 27. 
From these allusions Ararat may be located 
somewhere in Armenia, and the resting place of 
the ark was probably in some flat space up 
among these mountains. Tops of the mountains 
seen (5). The word means ‘became distinctly 
visible’. They were not then just beginning to 
emerge, but had been hidden by the mists which 
such a downpour of rain must have created. As 
is remarked by the editor of Lange’s commentary 
on this passage, this is ‘another example of the 
remarkably optical style of the whole narrative*. 
The story seems to have been written by one who 
was there. Seven days (10). Do the periods of 
seven days that are prominent in this narrative 
suggest the early observance of the ‘sabbath’ ? 

The seven and twentieth day of the month (14). 
The chronology of the flood may be tabulated 
thus: 

There were 40 days during which the 
the rain fell (vii. 12) .. 40 days 

Throughout another 110 days the 
waters continued to rise, making 
! 50 days in all for their ‘prevailing’ 

(vii. 24) .no days 
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The waters occupied 74 days in their 
*going and decreasing’ (av mg.). 

This was from the 17lh of the 
seventh month to the 1st of the 
tenth month (viii. 5). There being 
30 days to a month, the figures in 
days are 13 plus 30 plus 30 plus 1 74 days 

Forty days elapsed before Noah sent 
out the raven (viii. 6, 7) .. 40 days 

Seven days elapsed before Noah sent 
out the dove for the first time 
(viii. 8). This period is necessary 
for reaching the total and is given 
by implication from the phrase 
‘other seven days* in verse 10 7 days 

Seven days passed before sending out 
the dove for the second time (viii. 

10). 7 days 

Seven more days passed before the 
third sending of the dove (viii. 12) 7 days 

Up to this point 285 days are accoun¬ 
ted for, but the next episode is 
dated the 1st of the first month in 
the 601st year. From the date in 

vii. 11 to this point in viii. 13 is a 
period of 314 days; therefore an 
interval of 29 days elapses .. 29 days 

From the removal of the covering of 
the ark to the very end of the 
experience was a further 57 days 
(viii. 14). 57 days 

Total .. 371 days 


The calendar month was one of 30 days; thus 
from the 17th of the second month in the 600th 
year to the 27th of the second month in the 
601st year was one calendar year and 11 days, 
that is. 371 days. The whole of this is a purely 
calendar reckoning. If the trouble is taken to 
investigate the real days as measured by the 
sun a remarkable fact emerges. There were only 
29J real days to a lunar month; but for calendar 
purposes the first 24-hour day of the month was 
counted twice, half of it belonging to the pre¬ 
ceding month and half to the following. Twelve 
real lunar months were actually only 354 days. 
If then the 11 days (from the 17th to the 27th of 
the second month) be added the figure 365 is 
reached. The fact then comes to light that the 
flood occupied exactly one solar year. It is an 
utterly gratuitous assumption of the theories of 
destructive criticism that there are two accounts 
of the flood here, one ‘document’ of which 
states the duration of the flood to be one year 
and 11 days, while the other ‘document’ regards 
it as lasting only 61 days. The alleged ‘discrep¬ 
ancies’ arc the production of the critical hypo¬ 
theses and have no existence outside of those 
theories. The ‘full’ style of the narrative is due 
to that parallelism of expression which is 
characteristic of Hebrew literature. For the 
Babylonian and other accounts of the flood 
reference should be made to a Bible Dictionary. 


vl. The end of the flood (viii. 15--22). Noah 
huUded an altar (20). The new life of man on the 
earth began with an act of worship. This is the 
first reference to an altar in the pages of Scrip¬ 
ture, though it is probably not to be regarded as 
the first altar to be built. The imagination of 
man's heart is evil (21). This, which had been the 
reason for the judgment, is now viewed as 
providing an occasion for tlie exercise of the 
divine mercy. 

vii. The human race begins again (ix. 1~7). God 
blessed Noah (1). Noah stands forth under God’s 
blessing as the second head of the human race. 
Observe the parallels between the blessing on 
Noah and that upon Adam (Gn. i. 28, 29). There 
were divine stipulations also. First, regarding 
the eating of blood. From verse 3 it would seem 
that only after the flood was animal food per¬ 
mitted to man. This permission may have been 
granted in connection with Noah’s sacrifice, and 
it may be that here is the origin of the sacrificial 
‘feast’ of which the worshipper himself partook. 
The prohibition of eating blood with the feast 
may be set in an instructive contrast with the 
prohibition in the garden of Eden. The forbidden 
‘tree’, abstention from which was the sign of 
obedience, established the sanctity of law; the 
forbidden ‘blood’, the shedding of which was the 
token of divine propitiation, established the 
sanctity of grace. The second stipulation con¬ 
cerned the shedding of blood. This solemn 
warning (verses 5, 6) preserved the sanctity of 
human life. ‘Blood* is representative of that 
mystery which wc call ‘life’. It is God’s gift alone 
and man is not free to take it. The highest 
possible reason is employed here, ‘for in the 
image of God made he man’ (6). 

viii. The covenant of the raintx>w (ix. 8-17). A 
covenant (9) is more than a promise: it is an 
agreement. God enters into a covenant rather 
than uttering a bare promise in order to give 
Noah a greater assurance, and to declare that He 
has pledged Himself irrevocably. A token (12) or 
sign is attached to this covenant. I do set my 
bow (13) means ‘I appoint my bow’. Noah had 
seen the rainbow many times before, but from 
henceforth it was to stand as a reminder and 
pledge of the covenant. This passage is in¬ 
structive concerning the true nature of the 
sacramental principle. A ‘sacrament’ is an out¬ 
ward ‘sign’ to which a ‘word’ is attached. Faith 
lays hold of the promise annexed to the sign, and 
the sign strengthens and confirms the belief that 
God will fulfil His word. Where there is no faith 
in the promise there can be no assurance in the 
sign. The word and the sign can never be 
separated. I will look upon it (16). This stands for 
an intentional looking: God pledges Himself in 
this manner. 

ix. The blessing on Shem and Japheth (ix. 
18-29). Shem^ and Ham, and Japheth (18). 
Because of the allusion in verse 24 to Noah’s 
‘younger* (‘youngest’ rv) son, many entirely 
speculative suggestions have been made in 
connection with these names and their order. 
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The phrase in verse 24 is literally ‘his son, the 
little one’. In view of the fact that in Hebrew 
usage ‘son’ often means ‘grandson*, and observ¬ 
ing that the curse uttered by Noah actually fell 
upon Ham’s son Canaan, it is perfectly reason¬ 
able to conclude that the allusion in verse 24 
is not to Ham, but to Noah’s grandson Canaan, 
who had possibly taken some vulgar part in this 
sad affair. Drunken (21). Noah had always been 
a husbandman, but the cultivation of the grape 
was new to him. Unaware of the intoxicating 
effects of the wine, Noah drank to excess. In this 
incapable state he committed a breach of 
modesty and ‘uncovered himself*. Ham saw 
this, and seems to have been guilty of the un¬ 
clean attitude which is condemned in Hab. ii. 15. 

Verses 25-27 are possibly a scrap of ancient 
poetry. A servant oj servants (25). This curse may 
possibly have its fulfilment in the later subjection 
of the Canaanites by Israel (see verse 26), or it 
may perhaps be religious in its significance. The 
phrase stands for the most abject slavery, and 
compared with the spiritual blessings of Shem, 
with which Canaan’s curse is here contrasted, 
what could be more abject than the idolatrous 
superstition by which the Canaanite peoples were 
enslaved ? Blessed be the Lord God of Shem (26). 
Note that it is not ‘Blessed be Shem* but 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem. The blessing of 
Shem is here prophetically revealed to reside in 
the fact that to them would be entrusted the 
knowledge of Jehovah: this was a blessing indeed. 
God shall enlarge Japheth (27). The title here is 
*elohim, whereas Jehovah is reserved for the 
covenant line in Shem. The reference to dwelling 
in the tents of Shem (27) probably points to the 
prospect of participation in the spiritual blessings 
of the gospel. 

f. The ancient families of mankind (x. 1—xi. 32) 
i. Genealogies of the ancient world (x. 1-32). 
This chapter is more strictly a genealogy of 
peoples than of individuals. The arrangement is 
threefold: the sons of Japheth (2-5); the sons of 
Ham (6-20); the sons of Shem (21-31). The order 
here is dictated by the usual plan in Genesis, 
which is to deal with the chosen line last after 
having disposed of the collateral branches. The 
Hamitic genealogy is placed next to that of Shem 
because in the history it was these peoples who 
were more closely connected with Shem’s descend¬ 
ants. Other ancient lists of nations have been 
found, belonging to Assyria and Babylonia and 
other early peoples, but none is so compre¬ 
hensive as this. The table of nations is not com¬ 
plete, however, and appears to include only those 
that came within the investigations of the one 
who compiled it. Identification of many of the 
peoples named is not easy, but some of the once 
controverted facts arc now receiving striking 
confirmation through archaeological research. 
The inhabitants of Canaan are named here in 
the line of Ham, but they have always been 
known in history as possess^ of Semitic ways of 
life. This historical character seemed at one time 


to be a denial of Hamitic descent, but archaeo¬ 
logical investigation has shown that the Semitic 
characteristics were probably acquired by them 
through centuries of Hyksos or other Semitic 
domination. The detailed statement of the 
boundaries of the land of the Canaanites seems 
to have been given with a special reference to the 
later possession of that country by the Israelites. 
Observe the inclusion of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in verse 19, thus showing the early date of this 
list. The beginning of his kingdom (10). The 
geographical facts contained in this passage are 
confirmed by the ancient inscriptions. Little is 
known of Nimrod however. By reason of his 
prowess as a mighty hunter (9) Nimrod seems to 
have achieved some ascendancy over his fellow 
men and to have welded them into a larger type 
of organized community. The phrase before the 
Lord (9) is merely a strong superlative. 

Shem ... the brother of Japheth the elder (21). 
The arrangement of the words is awkward in this 
English rendering and leads to a false impression. 
The meaning of the sentence is ‘Shem . . . the 
elder brother of Japheth’. Shem ... the father of 
all the children of Eber (21). This remark is made 
in view of the fact that the descendants of 
Peleg, Eber’s elder son, are omitted from this 
table and are reserved for enumeration else¬ 
where. Peleg: for in his days was the earth 
divided (25). With Peleg there came a division 
of what we may call the Abrahamic and the 
Arabian families of the Semitic line. The 
Joktanites, descendants of Peleg’s brother, are 
enumerated immediately, and appear to be the 
ancestors of the Semitic tribes who occupied 
Arabia. It is more likely, however, that the 
‘division* to which Peleg’s name alludes is that 
great division of mankind which occurred in 
connection with the building of the city and 
tower of Babel. 

il. The Tower of Babel (xi. 1-9), The events 
recorded in this section were earlier in their 
happening than the resulting divisions of man¬ 
kind which were outlined in chapter x. Of one 
language^ and of one speech (1). Lit. ‘one lip and 
one word’, meaning that everybody spoke in the 
same way both as to pronunciation and vocabul¬ 
ary. The original unity of human language, 
though still far from demonstrable, becomes in¬ 
creasingly probable. From the east (2). Shinar is 
the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates. The region 
of Ararat was to the north-west of Shinar, there¬ 
fore the migration, unless it was by a circular 
route, must have been in an easterly direction. 
The Hebrew miqqedhem is a vague one, and in 
the AV of Gn. xiii. 11 it is translated ‘cast’. 
This, it would seem, should be its translation 
here: cf. the rendering in the rv and the rv 
mg., and av mg. Burn (3). Bricks were usually 
sun-^ried, but at Birs Nimrud there are such 
hard fire-burnt bricks still to be found. This not 
only shows to what an advanced stage the 
ancient building arts had reached, but also 
serves to bear out the truth of this narrative. 
The slime (3) mentioned here was bitumen 
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(asphalt). Whose top may reach unto heaven (4). 
The city and tower were primarily for defensive 
security and political domination (see the whole 
verse). It is possible also that the tower had a 
religious and astrological significance. The 
Hebrew is literally, ‘whose top the heavens’, and 
this may mean that on it were depicted the signs 
of the Zodiac and other drawings of the heavens. 
In view, however, of the use of this phrase in 
Dt. i. 28, and also bearing in mind the ancient 
Babylonian boasts about the height of their 
temples, this expression may not necessarily 
contain any astrological reference. 

Man’s proposed scheme of centralization 
appears to have been regarded by God as un¬ 
desirable: it may be that it was in its deepest 
motives an act of human self-sufficiency and 
rebellion against God. It is highly significant that 
‘Babel’ (Babylon) in the Bible story stands forth 
right through to the book of the Revelation for 
this idea of materialistic and humanistic federa¬ 
tion in opposition to God. The reasons for God’s 
destruction of these human plans were possibly 
first to deal effectively with the evil motive of 
opposition, and secondly to accomplish His 
design that men should cover the whole earth 
and develop its resources. Note that God did not 
destroy the tower; He confounded the language 
and scattered the people. There is no assertion of 
a sudden miracle here. The confounding of the 
language may have been by a providential direc¬ 
tion and hastening of the natural tendencies of 
men to form dialects, on the basis of which they 
would separate into various groups with differing 
sympathies and interests. Bahel (9). The proud 
builders of the city had called it Babel (the gate 
or court of God), but God, taking up their word 
and derisively giving it another meaning from 
a similar sounding root, also called it Babel 
(confusion). 

ill. Descendants of Shem in the line of Terab 
(xi. 10-26). This genealogy bears marks of arti¬ 
ficial design in its numbers as do the other lists in 
Scripture. Cf. Gn. xi. 10 with Lk. iii. 36, and 
observe the omission of Cainan. Note that 
Terah appears as tenth from Shem as Noah was 
the tenth from Adam. The first part of this 
genealogy has been given more fully in x. 21-25. 
Eher (14). The name possibly means ‘immigrant’ 
or ‘one from across the border’; and may have 
been given by Salah to his son to commemorate 
some movement of the family over the Tigris. 
This is possibly the origin of the name ‘Hebrew’, 
a name which was used of Abram by the original 
dwellers in Palestine (see xiv. 13n.). Abram was 
thus a ‘Hebrew* by descent from Eber and also 
as having himself come over the Euphrates. The 
aim of this genealogy is to bring the story down 
to Terah and his three sons. 

iv. Terah and his family (xi. 27-32). Ur (28) has 
been definitely identified as the place now knowm 
by the Arabs as AI-Muqayyar. In Abram’s time 
it was most probably a seaport, but the river silt 
during the past four millenniums has encroached 
upon the sea to such an extent that the ruins are 


now 130 miles inland. Sir Leonard Woolley and 
otners have brouglit much of the deti.ils of the 
ancient life of the city vividly to light. To go into 
the land of Canaan (31). It is the divine rather than 
the human purpose that is here expressed. 
Terah is not known to have had any interest in 
Canaan, and it is expressly stated in Heb. xi. 8 
that Abram ‘went out, not knowing whither he 
went’. Cf. Gn. xii. 1. They came unto Haran (31). 
Tcrah’s migration from Ur may have been made 
under the pressure of a religious motive which 
took the worsbinpers of the moon-god from one 
centre of her worship to another, namely Haran 
in the far north-wc.'A of Assyria. Terah died in 
Haran (32). 'fuis is a notice of TerahV; death in 
order lluit, so far as the historian is concerned, 
Terah may now' be forgotten. When Stephen re¬ 
counts these evems (Acts vii. 4), he seems to 
imply that .Abram aid not leave Haran till his 
father’s death. The facts are that Abram left 
Haran when his t'alher was 145 years of age 
(cf. xi. 26 and xii. 4). and I'erah lived on ariother 
sixty years after Abram left him (sec xi. 32). 
Stephen’s speech merely gives the facts in the 
order in which they were narrated in Genesis, not 
in the chronological order of events. Compare 
the similar style of reference which is provided by 
the allusion to Mclciiizedek in Hcb. vii. 3. 

II. THE STORY OF ABRAHAM, 
xii. 1— XXV. 18 

a. Abram’s faith and obedience (xii. l--xiv. 24) 
i. The call of Abniin (xii. 1- 9). At tnis point a 
distinct departure in the history occurs, and it is 
henceforth concerned more particularly with the 
promised ‘seed’. The line makes its prominent 
beginning w'ith Abram, whose exact date is 
unknown but which was probably in the 20th 
century b.c. Had said (1). The Heb. does not 
demand the pluperfect here, but the general 
sense of the passage does. Gn. xv. 7 and Acts 
vii. 2-4 compared with this verse raise the 
question as to whether there were two calls, one 
at Ur and another at Haran. Tlie Scripture 
seems to require that wc must certainly regard 
the call as belonging to Ur; it is then quite likely 
that the command may have been repeated in 
Haran. It may possibly be that the call was more 
explicit at Haran. A divine call had bidden 
Abram join in a (possibly general) migration 
from Ur to Haran, which was going on at that 
time. Terah is shown to have been the leader in 
this movement of the Abram clan. Then at 
Haran, after some years, God again spoke to 
Abram, and this time more explicitly. When he 
came to Haran in Mesopotamia, he obeyed the 
call so far as to forsake his country and . . . 
kindred (\), When he removed from Haran to go 
to Canaan, he forsook hh father's house (1). 

A land that I will shew thee (1). It would seem 
from here and Heb. xi, 8 that Abram did not 
know his destination. In Gn. xi. 31 it was stated 
that it was Canaan, but this could be written 
by the historian only in the light of the subse- 
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quent events, not as revealing the conscious mind 
of Tcrah or Abram. In thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed (3). Abram’s line henceforth 
was to be mediatorial, and blessing to men was 
to flow through his seed. This promise came to 
its complete realization in Christ. The plain of 
Moreh (6). ‘Plain’ should read ‘the teacher’s oak’ 
and was probably a well-known spot under which 
a religious teacher had been accustomed to sit. 
The Canaanite (6). This means that at the time of 
Abram’s arrival the Canaanites had already be¬ 
come the possessors of this land. The Canaanite 
occupation of the country is confirmed by 
Egyptian history. There is therefore no anachro¬ 
nism, as is sometimes alleged. All the alleged 
‘anachronisms’ of the book of Genesis arc 
capable of reasonable explanation in this and 
similar ways. 

ii. Abram in Egypt (xii. 10-20). A famine (10). 
A famine in the land of promise. This was a very 
great test of faith for Abram. A ‘famine’ of a 
local character would be quickly caused by the 
failure of the Palestine rains, which in Egypt 
would not be felt. Abram went down into Egypt 
(10). Was Abram right in doing this? Since the 
Scripture makes no adverse comment, it would 
seem that Abram did a perfectly reasonable thing. 
Say . . . thou art my sister (13). Compared with 
the darker Hamites, the Semites were ‘fair’ (11) 
and this would make their womenfolk exceed¬ 
ingly attractive. It is clear from xx. 13 that this 
was a settled policy with Abram. To say that 


Sara! was his sister was a half truth (xx. 12). It 
was correct so far as it went, but it was an inten¬ 
tional falsehood. Here are the doubts of the 
father of the faithful. He ‘staggered not’ at the 
big things, but feared regarding the smaller 
affairs. Why didst thou not tell me . ? (18). 
The natural uprightness and morality revealed 
by these words must not be overlooked. 

ill. The parting of Abram and Lot (xiii. 1-18). 
Even to Bethel (3). Abram, on his return to 
Canaan, seems to have gone to Bethel to renew 
his vows to God. The phrases at the beginning (3) 
and at the first (4) remind us that we may always 
make a new start. Their substance was great (6). 
Riches are not an unmixed blessing, and here 
they were likely to spoil good relations between 
Abram and Lot. TTiere is the suggestion in 
verses 8 and 9 that Lot may have sided with his 
herdmen. The Perizzite (7). The origin of this 
name is uncertain. Is not the whole land before 
thee? (9). What a great soul was Abram! Lot was 
as materialistic as Abram was magnanimous, 
and he chose the plain of Jordan (11). The plain 
of Jordan (10). Lit. ‘circle of Jordan’. This refers 
to an almost oval territory around the Dead Sea. 
The precise location of Sodom and Gomorrah (10) 
is not certainly known, but the weight of opinion 
favours the view that they were at the southern 
end of the sea. God is never any man’s debtor, 
and says to Abram, All the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it (15). The plain (‘oaks* 
Rv) of Mamre (18). Mamre was an Amoritc, 
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then living, and he was later confederate with 
Abram (xiv. 13). Abram was but a ‘guest’ still. 

iv. The battle of the kings (xiv. 1-12). From the 
unusual way of speaking of Abram as ‘Abram 
the Hebrew’ (13) it is thought by many that this 
narrative may have been originally of foreign 
origin. Seeing that Arnraphel is given the 
prominence of being mentioned first, even though 
the expedition seems strictly to have been under 
the command of ChedorJaomer, the place of 
writing may have been Babylonia. Fourteen 
years previous to the time of the incident here 
narrated, Chedorlaomcr had subjugated the 
plain of Jordan. Abram at this time was still in 
Haran (cf. the chronological data provided in 
Gn. xvi. 3). Five cities of the plain revolted and 
Chedorlaomcr, with three allies, marched against 
them. Arnraphel (1). Many historians have 
identified Arnraphel with Hammurabi, whose 
laws for Babylon are now so famous, but this 
identification is now largely dropped as un¬ 
proved. Tidal (1). Tidal might have been Tud- 
halia, king of the Hittites. 

The course of the invasion seems to have been 
as follows. Approaching from the Damascus 
area, the kings swept through Bashan and the 
Amorite territories on the east of Jordan, and, 
reserving the rebels till last, pressed on to a point 
far south of the Dead Sea. At this point they 
returned (7), presumably moving northwards. 
They paused to make a raid into the southern 
desert (7), and then, moving round in a circular 
manner by way of Hazezon-tamar (po.ssibly 
Engcdi), the conquerors proceeded to deal with 
the leaders of the revolt. The battle was fought 
in the vale Oj Siddim (8), near to the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Slimepits (10), These 
were holes from which bitumen had been exca¬ 
vated. The kings of the plain, expecting to use 
this rough ground as a defence, were rushed into 
it to their own destruction. It is the capture of 
Lot (12) which brings this narrative into the 
inspired record. 

V. The rescue of Lot (xiv. 13-16). Abram the 
Hebrew (13). The origin and meaning of this 
name is uncertain. There are two possibilities: 
either it comes from Eber (sec Gn, xi. 14n,), or 
it is derived from the verb meaning to pass over 
(a river) and contains an allusion to the crossing 
of the river Euphrates by Abram and his great 
company. In this latter sense it might be trans¬ 
lated ‘immigrant*, and it possibly reflects a 
Canaanite way of speaking of Abram. There is 
the further possibility that this is the term 
‘Habiru*, which means a semi-nomad. Trained 
servants (14). These armed men were for the 
protection of flocks from marauding tribes, and 
the existence of 318 of them shows Abram to 
have been a powerful chieftain. Abram’s own 
warriors were reinforced by bodies of Amorites 
under Aner, Eshcol and Mamre (24). Not being 
encumbered by booty, as were Ch^orlaomer’s 
troops, Abram and his allies overtook the 
victorious armies at Dan. Breaking upon them in 
!the dark, he threw the numerically superior forces 


into confusion and pursued them almost as far 
as Damascus. He recovered Lot and his family 
and all the booty which had been lost. Unto 
Dan (14). This place was called Laish in Moses* 
time (Jdg. xviii. 29), but it is here referred to by 
its later name. 

vi. Melchizedek blesses Abram (xiv. 17-20). 
Returning in victory, Abram received visits from 
two kings. The first was the king of Sodom, who 
came to express his gratitude, and the second 
was Melchizedek, king of Salem, who came to 
bestow a blessing. The valley of Shaveh (17) is 
‘the valley of the plain’ and was situated just 
north of Salem (Jerusalem). It was called ‘the 
king’s dale’ either as a memorial of this incident 
or from the fact that on this piece of level ground 
the kings of Judah assembled and exercised their 
forces. (If this latter be the case, and it probably 
is, we have here another example of a later 
scribal note to identify a place by using its 
modern name.) Who was Melchizedek ? There is 
nothing mysterious about him in spite of the 
interpretation placed by some on Heb. vii. 3. He 
was king of some Semitic clan, which still 
occupied Salem, before the Jebusites captured it. 
There was never an utter extinction of the 
knowledge of God in the world, and here, too, 
God had preserved some knowledge of Himself. 
The t>'pical significance of Melchizedek lies in 
his universal and unlimited priesthood, alle¬ 
gorically established in Heb. vii. 3; his dual 
office as ‘king-priest’; and in his name (Heb. 
vii. 1-2). The appearance of Melchizedek pro¬ 
vides us with the first occurrence of the word 
‘priest’ in Scripture, and the biblical conception 
of priesthood cannot be properly grasped if this 
singular fact is ignored. The most high God (18). 
El-elyon means ‘the Supreme God’. Observe that 
Abram later identifies Jehovah and Eb'elyon (22). 
Tithes (20). Abram’s tithes (‘tenths’) to Melchi¬ 
zedek show the pre-Mosaic date of the custom. 
See Dt. xiv. 22-29n. In giving tithes Abram 
acknowledged Melchizedek's God as the true 
God and Melchizedek’s priesthood as a true one. 
Cf. Heb. vii. 9. 

vii. Abram and the king of Sodom (xiv. 21-24). 
This little episode reveals Abram’s sagacity and 
piety. His sagacity was displayed in the division 
of the spoil. According to Arab law, and this may 
have obtained in Abram’s time, if anyone re¬ 
covers booty he gives up only the persons (21), 
but is entitled to keep the rest for himself. This 
is what the king of Sodom suggested. Abram’s 
astuteness and practical wisdom led him to insist 
that his men receive only their food and that 
Aner, Eshcol and Mamre share the spoil. Abram 
thus made friends of these men, who otherwise 
might have first feared him and then have in¬ 
trigued against him. Abram’s piety shone forth 
in his loyalty to his vow to Jehovah. His action 
was both wise policy and good piety. 

b. God’s covenant with Abram (xv. 1—xvii. 27) 

I, God promises Abram a son (xv. 1-6). The 
occasion of the promise is pointed out in the 
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phrase qfter these things (1). Abram’s natural 
reaction was met with a ‘fear not*. Great reward 
(1). Abram had refused the spoil, but God would 
not allow him to be the loser. Go childless (2). 
This expression means ‘go away* or ‘depart’ 
childless. Abram’s sorrow was that Eliezer would, 
by the laws under which they lived, become the 
inheritor of his house. Born in my house (3). 
Lit. ‘son of my house*, and thus Abram’s repre¬ 
sentative and heir. He counted it to him for 
righteousness (6). ‘For’ is translated in the lxx 
by the Greek preposition ew, and means ‘to* or 
‘unto*. It does not mean that instead of righteous¬ 
ness Abram offered faith. Abram’s faith was not 
here regarded as another form of righteousness 
(‘works’), but in the divine plan it was to he the 
means whereby a man might attain ‘unto’ (eis) 
righteousness (cf. Rom. iv. 3). 

ii. The solemn covenant concerning Canaan 
(xv. 7-21). / am the Lord (7). Heb. Yahveh. At the 
basis of any covenant which God makes is His 
character, and it is to this that God refers when 
He begins with this affirmation of His name. 
Whereby shall I know , . , ? (8). Abram is not 
here demanding a sign in order to believe, but 
after, and on account of, having believed. It was 
not doubt that asked this token, but faith. God 
gave Abram a sign related to faith, and this is the 
true nature of a sacrament. Ancient covenants 
were sometimes confirmed by the halving of 
sacrificial victims and the passing between them 
of the two parlies to the covenant. Jehovah 
graciously condescended to confirm His promise 
to Abram by accommodating Himself to this 
custom. This paragraph therefore describes 
the ‘cutting of a covenant’ between Jehovah and 
Abram. Note that only one symbol is seen pass¬ 
ing between the pieces, namely, ‘the appearance 
as of a smoking furnace from which torch-like 
flames shot out’ (17). This indicated that Jehovah 
alone was undertaking the fulfilment of all the 
conditions attaching to the covenant. The 
covenant of grace is thus not a pact, as between 
two, but a promise confirmed by covenantal 
forms. For the symbolism of fire for Jehovah, see 
Ex. xix. 18, xxiv. 17; Ps. xviii. 8. God makes a 
fourfold revelation: privation, deliverance, peace 
and triumph (13-16). Four hundred years (13). 
This is a round figure, the precise number being 
430 (Ex. xii. 40,41). Iniquity of the Amorites (16). 
It was this which justified their extirpation. The 
river o^ Egypt (18). This is either the Wady cl 
Arish (brook of Egypt), the boundary between 
Egypt and the desert south of Palestine, or the 
River Nile itself. 

iii. The birth of Ishmael (xvl. 1-16). An 
Egyptian^ whose name was Hagar (1). Her name 
means ‘nm-away’, and perhaps points to her 
having run away from a former mistress in 
Egypt. In the episode that follows it is important 
to observe that the initiative was taken, not by 
Abram, but by Sarai. Under the strict laws of 
monogamy (Gn. ii. 24), the conduct of Abram 
and Sarai was not permissible, but provision for 
this kind of arrangement found a place under the 


laws of Abram’s time. Obtain children by her (2). 
Lit. ‘be builded by her’, the children being the 
‘house’. Her mistress was despised (4). This must 
mean that in some way Hagar took wrong 
advantage of the position which Sarai had al¬ 
lowed her to occupy and disregarded the fact 
that she was still Sarai’s maid. Rather un¬ 
reasonably Sarai puts the blame for the domestic 
unhappiness on to Abram (5). Thy maid is in 
thy hand (6). In accordance with custom (sec, 
e.g., the provisions of the Code of Hammurabi) 
Abram could do no other than leave Sarai to act 
as she wished. Dealt hardly (6). Sarai no doubt 
degraded her from being the ‘wife’ (3) of Abram, 
and reduced her to her former position (see 
verse 9). She jied (6). True to her name. 

The angel of the Lord (7). This is the first 
occurrence in Scripture of the appearance of this 
mysterious messenger (angel). As in several 
places He is apparently identified with Jehovah a 
number of questions arise. Is He just one of the 
created angels? But the angel speaks in the first 
person interchangeably with Jehovah. Is He a 
direct theophany? But this does not do justice 
to the distinction which is made between Jehovah 
and the angel. Is He a self-distinction of Jehovah ? 
This is to regard the revelation through the angel 
as pointing to a real distinction in the nature of 
God such as is found in the New Testament 
‘Logos’ or ‘Son’. So long as we avoid reading 
back the New Testament into the conceptions of 
the Old, we are justified in the light of the New 
Testament in seeing some hint and recognition of 
a richness within the unity of the Godhead. With 
the revelation of God in Christ before us, we 
may regard the angel as the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity. For a further study of this 
remarkable Old Testament revelation, see 
Gn. xxxii. 30; Ex. iii. 2n., xiv. 19, xxiii. 20; 
Jos. V. 13-15; Jdg. xiii. 22; Is. Ixiii. 9; and com¬ 
pare these also with the narrative in Gn. xviii. 

Return . . . submit (9). These are the steps to 
restored peace and joy at all times. A blessing 
is given to Hagar (10) and a promise made con¬ 
cerning her son. Ishmael’s name means ‘God 
shall hear’, and his character is to be that of ‘a 
wild ass man’ (12). The wild ass of the Arabian 
deserts was a noble creature (see Jb. xxxix. 5-8), 
and was thus a fine symbol of the free roving life 
of the Arab. He shall dwell in the presence of all 
his brethren (12). This means that he shall main¬ 
tain his independence, continuing to exist as a 
free race in the very presence of the other 
Abrahamic peoples. Thou God seest me (13). 
This phrase represents the Hebrew ‘Thou art El 
Roi’, meaning ‘A God of Seeing’, or ‘A God of 
Vision’. This means not so much a God who sees, 
but a God ‘who permits Himself to be seen’, 
Hagar’s comment is an equally difficult Hebrew 
phrase for us to translate, and possibly means 
‘Have I even seen God and survived ?’ Beer-lahai- 
roi (14). Word for word this name may be trans¬ 
lated ‘well/of the living/seeing*, meaning more 
freely, ‘Well of continuing to live after seeing 
God*. That a man should be allowed to see God 
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and live was a mark of especial favour. Note 
Manoah’s words 'We shall surely die, because we 
have seen God’ (Jdg. xiii. 22), and cf. Gn. xxxii. 
30 and Ex. iii. 6. 

iv. Renewal of the covenant (xvil. 1-8). The 

Almighty God (1). The title is El Shaddai, and the 
AV translation of it still seems to be as good as 
any. It appears to have been something of a new 
title and therefore a new revelation to Abram. 
His corresponding conduct must be to walk 
before El Shaddai in uprightness. Allusion to this 
name is made in Ex. vi. 3 (see note there). This 
latter passage, however, does not mean that the 
name of Jehovah was completely unknown to 
the patriarchs, but that it was in His character 
of the Almighty God that Jehovah made His 
promises to liie fathers. A father of many 
nations (4). The word suggests a ‘din’, and 
implies a thronging crowd of nations. The 
promise points on far beyond those who were to 
be his physical descendants and looks forward to 
the ‘families of the earth’ that were to be 
spiritually blessed in him. Cf. xii. 3n. Abraham 
(5). Abram had meant ‘high father*, but he is 
now to be called ‘Abraham*. The longer form 
suggests by similarity of sound the Hebrew for 
‘father of a multitude*. 

V. Circumcision the covenant sign (xvii. 9-14). 
Circumched (10). The practice of circumcision 
was fitirly extensive in the world of Abraham’s 
time. In its original significance it may have been 
a kind of religious acknowledgment associated 
with the powers of human reproduction, but more 
commonly it seems to have served as a tribal 
mark, and it is likely that it was in this second 
meaning that God made use of it. For Abraham’s 
family it was now to be regarded as a token of 
the covenant (II). This is one of the many in¬ 
stances of God’s method of appropriating an 
already existing practice and dedicating it to 
His own purposes. Circumcision became a 
touch-stone of later Judaism. It is important net 
to overlook the difference between the old 
covenant and the new. Old covenant blessings 
came by physical descent, of which circumcision 
was the sign; new covenant blessings are 
spiritually conveyed and are expressed by a new 
sign. Shall be cut off (14). The Old Testament is 
full of foreshadowings of New Testament 
realities, and in the importance of membership 
within the covenant community there is an 
intimation of the necessity of membership in the 
body of Christ. 

vi. God’s promise to Sanii (xvii. 15-22). 
Sarah (15). The addition of the ‘h’, linked with 
the explanation about ‘nations’ in verse 16, 
serves to confirm this as the probable meaning 
of the change in Abraham’s name (sec on xvii. 4, 
5 above). Fell upon his face, and laughed (17). 
Worship and incredulity seem intermixed here. 
We arc under no necessity of making Abraham 
flawless as the Jewish commentators try to do. 
Abraham found the promise diflicult to believe 
at first. This interpretation of Abraham’s 
laughter is borne out by what he said in his 


heart (17) and by his request to God that the 
promises might centre in ishmael (18). The 
answer that God gives to Abraham’s questioning 
is simply to repeat and amplify the promise. 
Thou shalt call his name Isaac (19). Isaac means 
‘he laughed’, and was to serve as a reminder to 
Abraham of the ‘ludicrously unlikely means by 
which this child was brought into the world* 
(Dods). My covenant will I establish with Isaac 
(21). All through the Scripture the importance of 
the settlement of the divine covenant on Isajic is 
to be heeded. Ishmael is to be blessed (20), but 
the covenant belongs to Isaac. 

vii. Abraham and his house receive the sign of 
the covenant (xvii. 23-27). In the selfsame day (23). 
Abraham’s promptitude is c>ne of the charac¬ 
teristic features of his obedience. All the men of 
his house . . . with him (27). See verses 12 and 13 
for the divine instruction covering this. At this 
early stage the blessing of Abraham was to 
extend to others even though they were not 
physically descended from him. The ‘universal* 
purpose is always revealing itself even in the 
context of the paiiicularism which necessarily 
had to belong to the old covenant. 

c. The deliverance of Lot from Sodom and 
Gomorrah (xviii. l — xix. 38) 
i. Abraham entertains the heavenly visitors 
(xviii. 1-15). The Lord appeared (1). The phrase 
‘angel of Jehovah’ is not used in this particular 
narrative, but there can be no doubt mat one of 
the three who stood by Abraham was this 
‘angel*. His speech and manner are precisely 
those of the ‘angel’ who is named on other such 
occasions. The language of verses 10, 13, 14, 
17-22, and the great intercession of 23-33, 
together with the employment of the word 
‘angels* in xi\. 1, corroborate the suggestion that 
here we have to do witli the ‘angel of Jehovah*. 
The fact that the story opens witli the categorical 
affirmation that it was ‘the Lord’ who appeared 
lends strong support to the suggestion that the 
‘angel’ may be identified with the Second Per son 
of the Trinity. Abraham at first regarded the 
‘three men’ as ordinary travellers (cf. Hcb. xiii. 2) 
and offered them the usual eastern courtesies in 
order that they might then ‘pass on' (5), The tent 
door (1). The tent was usually divided into two 
halves, a closed and an open half. The open half, 
or ‘sitting room*, was called ‘the tent door’. It was 
in or in front of this apartment that guests were 
entertained. The remark in verse 9 that Sarah 
was ‘in the tent* htis reference to the closed 
portion of the tent, divided from the ‘tent door’ 
only by the hangings. Sarah, however, was 
moving about in the whole of the tent, as verse 10 
indicates. Sarah laughed (12). In defence of 
Sarah (though her laughter was no more sinful 
than Abraham’s) it must be said that she had 
no reason to think that the ‘men* were any 
more than three ordinary courteous visitors 
who were exchanging polite but extravagant 
salutations. Sarah’s denial of her laughter was 
her wrong. 
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11. Abraham’s intercession for Sodom and 
Gomorrah 16-33). Shall 1 hide from 

Abraham . . . 7 (17). The reason for telling 
Abraham is not because he had a relative in the 
city of Sodom, but because ‘all the nations of 
the earth shall be blessed in him’ (18). The 
. blessing that was to come to the one small family 
that was saved out of Sodom was to come 
through Abraham’s intercession; Abraham 
therefore must be told of the threatened judg¬ 
ment. For I know him (19). The Hebrew of this 
sentence is better rendered, ‘For I have known 
him in order that he may command . . God’s 
confidences were going to be placed in Abraham 
not because of what he was (though his integrity 
was very high), but because of what God was 
intending to do through him. / will go down ... I 
will know (21). The purpose of the going down is 
not strictly to ‘discover*, but to afford the 
Sodomites an opportunity of proving themselves. 
‘I will know’ means that He will pul the people 
to a trial. Hent toward Sodom (22). These are 
described as ‘two’ in xix. 1, the One being de¬ 
tained by Abraham. 

The righteous with the wicked (23). Abraham 
had a clear conception of the moral character of 
God. Cf. his exclamation Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right? (25), in which he revealed 
his knowledge of the universal sovereignty of 
God. Abraham was no tribal chieftain worship¬ 
ping a tribal god. Great as was Abraham’s faith 
and courage, his intercession was based on an 
insufficient principle. Abraham thought in terms 
of communities; God’s salvation operates in 
terms of the individual, God was unable to save 
the city even on the lowest terms of Abraham’s 
reasoning with Him, but He could be gracious 
to whom He would be gracious, and displayed 
this in the salvation of Lot and his family out 
of the city which, as a whole, was devoted to 
destruction. 

iii. The vileness of Sodom (xix, 1-11). The 
gate (1). This was the public place of the city, 
where the business of the community was trans¬ 
acted. Cf. Ru. iv. 1. We will abide in the street all 
night (2). Cf. Jdg. xLx. 15, 20. The ‘street’ was an 
open space within the city, and if a traveller were 
unsuccessful in finding hospitality, it would be 
quite the customary thing for him to settle 
down for the night within the protection of the 
city walls, but in the open air in this broad 
square. Knowing the custom, but knowing also 
the vileness of the Sodomites, Lot urged the 
visitors to come into his house, which they did 
(3). The filthy lust of the Sodomites could be 
neither restrained nor disguised, but led them to 
an attack on Lot’s house in the early part of the 
night (5). Lot’s crude sense of honour led him 
to a degraded gesture of cowardice (8). Blindness 
(11). This word occurs only here and in 2 Ki. vi. 
18. It means not ordinary blindness, but a con¬ 
fusing of the vision in such a way that the eye 
deceived the brain. 

It. The escape ofl/tt (xlx. 12-23). The abrupt¬ 
ness of the narrative is in harmony with the tragic 


reality of the story. The guilt of the city is mani¬ 
fest; the angels therefore urge Lot to lose no 
time in hurrying away from it. As one that mocked 
(14). There can be no effective preaching where 
there is no significant living. Consumed (15). 
This verb, which appears again in verse 17, and 
which was translated ‘destroyed’ in Gn. vii. 23, 
means more exactly ‘swept away’. Pitiful com¬ 
pulsion laid hold of Lot and brought him out of 
the doomed city (16). Look not behind thee (17). 
God required of them that they should forsake 
the city in heart, as well as in a local manner: 
they were to loathe the place as God loathed it. 
This was a moral demand as well as a physical 
one, hence the severity of the punishment on 
Lot’s wife (26). 

V. Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(xix. 24-29). The Lord rained . . . brimstone and 
fire (24). The use of natural agencies in the 
destruction of these cities makes that destruction 
no less the act of God. The true nature of the 
miracle lies in the fact that all that happened was 
according to the divine intention. The actual 
overthrow of the cities can be accounted for in 
the volcanic and sulphurous character of the 
country. Possibly by means of an earthquake 
(cf. ‘overthrow’, verse 21) compressed inflam¬ 
mable gases were set free; the ga.seous matter 
became ignited, and then rained down in fiery 
showers. His wife looked back (26). See Lk. xvii. 
32. Lot’s wife is the type of those who look back 
with regretful longings upon things which are 
inconsistent with their salvation. A pillar of 
salt (26). Lingering, she became involved in the 
heaving up of the rock salt, and so perished, 
‘leaving the hill of salt, in which she was enclosed, 
as her memorial’ (R. P. Smith). 

vi. Lot and bis family (xlx. 30-38). This section 
gives the facts about the origin of the Moabites 
and Ammonites. What a miserable figure is 
Lot! Once so wealthy and so blessed, yet by a 
materialistic choice brought to live in a cave (30) 
and to suffer the indignity described in verse 36. 
This is the last we hear of Lot. 

d. Abraham and Abimelech (xx. 1-18) 

She is my sister (2). This passage is not a literary 
‘duplicate’ of that in Gn. xii. 10-20. The details 
are strikingly different and, above all, the nar¬ 
rative itself tells us why such an incident occurred 
a second time. It was an agreed policy (xx. 13). 
A dead man (3). God had smitten Abimelech 
with a deadly disease. Innocency (5). Abimeicch’s 
words do not mean that he never practised this 
kind of thing, for the ancient records show it was 
frequent, but that in this case he did not know 
he was doing it. I also withheld thee from sinning 
(6). This was no doubt by means of the sickness 
referred to in verses 3,17. A prophet (7). Although 
not strictly to be placed in the line of the Old 
Testament preacher-prophets, Abraham never¬ 
theless stood in a special relation to Jehovah, and 
could thus mediate in a case of this kind (7). 
Abimelech’s rebuke of Abraham puts the 
‘prophet’ in a very bad light, and he speaks in 
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stronger terms than those of Pharaoh (Gn. xii. 

Whatsawest thou? (10). What danger did you 
foresee? The fear of God (11). Knowing the people 
generally to be morally debased, Abraham and 
Sarah had thought the same of Abimelech’s 
court. Abraham is perfectly frank with Abime- 
lech. Daughter of my father^ but not the daughter 
of my mother (12). Sarah was apparently Terah’s 
daughter by another wife. Marriages with a 
half-sister in this way were later on prohibited; 
see Lv. xviii. 9, xx. 17; Dt. xxvii. 22. Every 
place (13). By telling Abimelech that they had 
agreed to do this at ‘every place’ Abraham some¬ 
what softened the reference that his comment 
about the fear of God bore in regard to Abime¬ 
lech’s court. A covering of the eyes (16). The ‘he’ 
here should be ‘it’. The thouglit probably is that 
by making this gift he would make amends for 
the wrong which he had unwittingly committed. 
Cf. Gn. xxxii. 20, where the Hebrew phrase 
‘cover the face’ is translated ‘appease*. Abimelech 
hoped that his gift would blind the eyes of 
Abraham and his friends to any injury he may 
have done them. The phrase thus she was 
reproved (16), or better, ‘thou art riglited’, 
seems to contain the suggestion that in Abime- 
Icch’s mind there was also the hope that, by 
Abraham’s acceptance of the gift, Sarah’s 
chastity througliout the whole episode would be 
both acknowledged and vindicated. 

e. The promised child (xxi. 1—xxiv. 67) 

I. Birth’of [Isaac (xxi. 1- 8). An hundred years 
old (5). Compare Gn. xii. 4 with xvi. 3 for evi¬ 
dence that Ishmael was about thirteen or four¬ 
teen years of age when Isaac was born. God hath 
made me to laugh (6), This is the third time that 
reference is made to the laughter that attached 
itself to the birth of Isaac. See xvii. 17 and 
xviii. 12. The former laughter of Abraham and 
Sarah had been incredulous. Everything was 
altered now, and the almost unbelievable had 
happened. As Sarah lies on her bed and thinks of 
the way all the women will laugh when they hear 
the news (6), she too laughs, but this time it is 
in overflowing delight. Sarah can see the humour¬ 
ous side of things, but also rejoices as only a 
woman with such longings as hers could rejoice. 
Was weaned ... a great feast (8). Weaning 
normally occurred at about two or three years 
of age, and it was frequently tlie occasion of a 
family feast. 

ii. Hagar and Ishmael leave the house of 
Abraham (xxi. 9-21). The son of Hagar ... mock- 
ins (9). Observe how the very contempt that was 
in Sarah’s mind for Ishmael is marvellously 
portrayed in the historical account—‘the son of 
Hagar* (cf. ‘this thy son’ in Lk. xv. 30). ‘Mock¬ 
ing’ means ‘making fun of’. Paul refers to this by 
the word ‘persecuted* (Gal. iv. 29), which shows 
Ishmael’s behaviour to have been provocative, 
to say the least. Cast out this bondwoman and her 
son (10). It would appear that Abraham would 
have no option but to do this, even though it 


might be ‘very grievous’ to him (11). Sarah 
wanted Abraham to perform some kind of legal 
act, by which Ishmael might be excluded from all 
claim on the inheritance. The confirmation of 
this act would be to send Hagar and the boy 
away. For the position of Isaac compare 
verses 12, 13 with Gn. xvii. 19-21. Ishmael 
shall be truly blessed, but Abraham must not 
forget that the covenant is with Isaac. 

She cast the child under one of the shrubs (15). 
There is no need to suppose any inconsistency 
here with the other parts of Genesis, or to 
imagine this boy of seventeen being carried by 
his mother like an infant in arms. The privations 
of the desert reduced both mother and son to 
exhaustion, but the growing youth would collapse 
under them sooner than the physique of the 
mother who had become accustomed to the 
desert life. Ishmael must have fainted with 
exliaustion. Hagar did her best to support him, 
but at last could hold him up no longer and 
‘cast’ him under the shade of a bush. In his 
extreme weakness, the fainting of Ishmael could 
have but one end, but this the mother could not 
bear to witness. True to the name, Ishmael (‘God 
hears’), it is twice recorded in verse 17 that God 
heard the voice of the lad. How great is God’s 
care of the outcast and lonely! The angel of God 
(17). Cf. Gn. xvi. 7. The change of title is due to 
the change of Hagar's position. At the earlier 
time she was within the covenant as a member of 
Abraham’s household; she is now outside of tlie 
covenant so far as her official standing is con¬ 
cerned. The discrimination in the use of God 
(’Elohim) and Lord (Jehovah) is too deep in the 
book to be ignored. A wife out of the land of 
Egypt (21). What more natural thing was there 
for Hagar to do? Hagar and Ishmael serve an 
allegorical purpose in Paul’s discussion of the 
nature of the true people of God (Gal. iv. 2Iff.); 
but their actual experiences of God provide us 
with great spiritual instruction. 

iii. The agreement with Abimelech at Becr- 
sheba (xxi. 22-34). Some kind of trouble must 
have been brewing between Abraham’s servants 
and those of Abimelech. In the customary 
oblique way of the ancient East Abimelech 
approaches Abraham for an assurance of con¬ 
tinued friendship. Abraham interprets Abime¬ 
lech’s motive aright and comes directly to the 
point by raising the question of the well ‘which 
Abimelech’s servants had violently taken away’ 
(25). Abimelech appears to have been unaware 
of the details of this, and the matter is amicably 
settled. In this narrative we discover yet another 
of the ancient ways of making a covenant, 
namely, by the giving and receiving of ‘sevens’. 
From this custom the Hebrew term ‘to seven 
oneself* {shaba\ from sheba\ ‘seven’) came into 
use. This ‘sevening’ could be effected by the use 
of seven objects of any kind. In commemoration 
of this covenant the place was called ‘The well of 
seven’ (31) because there both of them ‘sevened’ 
themselves. But sec av mg. and cf. Gn. xxvi. 32n. 
Planted a grove (33). ‘A tamarisk tree’ (rv). It 
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was customary in Canaan to worship God under 
trees and to plant them in memory of some act 
of religious significance. Philistines' land (34). 
The power of the Philistines belongs to a later 
period: at this lime they were something of a 
military colony. 

iv. The offering of Isaac (xxii. 1-14). God did 
tempt (Rv ‘prove*) Abraham (1). The sequel to this 
must be recognized in the words ‘for now 1 know 
that thou fearest God’ (12). Thy so/iy thine only 
son Isaacy whom thou lovest (2). Every word adds 
emotion to the story. The land of Moriah (2). 
There is nothing in ancient topography to certify 
the exact location of this place, nor yet the 
mountain itself, but 2 Ch. iii. 1 identifies the 
temple hill as ‘mount Moriah’. Offer him (2). 
Child sacrifice was familiar in Abraham’s time. 
Three purposes were served by this command: to 
prove Abraham, to express God’s abhorrence of 
child-sacrifice, and to set forth Christ, ‘the Lamb 
of God’. Come aftain to you (5). Abraham evi¬ 
dently believed that they would both return. From 
Heb. xi. 17-19 it is possible to infer that Abraham 
thought that Isaac could be raised from the dead. 
They went both of them together (6). The repeti¬ 
tion of this phrase in verse 8 lets us into the pathos 
of the walk. The entire narrative is marked by a 
simple dignity. 

God will provide himself a lamb (8). What did 
Abraham mean? It seems that he spoke better 
than he knew, both so far as the immediate 
circumstances were concerned, and also in 
relation to the ultimate provision which God 
made of ‘himself’ as the ‘lamb’. In connection 
with the pilgrimage they were making to Moriah, 
some commentators think that Abraham had an 
inner conviction that in some way God would do 
something about the matter when they reached 
the place of sacrifice; but other commentators 
are of the opinion that Abraham fully expected 
to have to slay his son, but that God would in 
some way bring Isaac back from the dead. The 
angel of the Lord (11). If the ‘angel’ is He whom 
we have thought Him to be, how significant it is, 
in view of all the great things to which this 
scene pointed, that it was ‘the angel’ who should 
call out of heaven! In the stead of his son (13). 
Here is a perfect example of substitution. Cf. 
Jn. i. 29; Rom. v. 6. Jehovahfireh (14). In verse 8 
we read ‘God will provide’ (Heb. *Elohim-jireh) 
and here Jehovah-jireh, The latter name is evi¬ 
dence of the early use of the name Jehovah, and 
the connection here between *Elohim-Jireh and 
Jehovah-jireh shows that the difiTerent divine 
names cannot here denote different authors. 
See p. 31. 

?. God’s blessing on Abraham (xxii. 15-19). 
By myself have I sworn (15). Observe the notice 
that is taken of this in Heb. vi. 17. 

vi. Abraham’s relatives (xxii. 20-24). The 
interest of the history now begins to transfer to 
Isaac, and the details of this paragraph are given 
to show the family from which Isaac’s wife was 
to come. The names of Huz (Uz) and Buz (211 
both appear again in the book of Job (sec Jb. i. 1, 


xxxii. 2). Rebekah (23) was granddaughter to 
Nahor and second cousin to Isaac. 

vii. Death and burial of Sarah (xxiii. 1-20). 
Kirjath-arba (2). This place is identified here and 
in verse 19 with Hebron, Mamre and Machpelah. 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah (2). This 
means either that Abraham was away from home 
when Sarah died, or that he now came into the 
tent where her body lay. The sons of Heth (3). 
The Hittites had scattered communities through¬ 
out Canaan for many centuries of Israel’s 
history. At one time they were a people as 
pow’erful as the Egyptians or Assyrians. Give me 
a possession (4). Although Abraham was re¬ 
garded as a mighty prince (6), he was neverthe¬ 
less ‘a stranger and a sojourner* in the country. 
It is pathetic that his first and only permanent 
possession in the land of promise was a grave. 
‘These all died in faith’ (Heb. xi. 8-16). None of 
us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre (6). The 
sons of Heth make an unusual ge.sture to Abra¬ 
ham in offering to allow him to bury Sarah in 
one of their family graves. Or, since this would 
be so exceptional a thing, it may be tluit the 
Hittites are merely assuring Abraham that any 
one of them would be willing to sell him a burial 
place. 

The field give / thee (II). The narrative is now 
one of the most entertaining in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, giving us, as it does, an ancient account of 
buying and selling. The impression of the story 
is that they were not engaged in a business deal, 
but in friendly gestures of generosity. Ephron is 
not really making a gift of the field to Abraham, 
but is just beginning in true oriental style to drive 
a shrewd bargain. The land is worth four hundred 
shekels of silver (15). Ephron names a high price, 
to which Abraham promptly agrees. This silver 
was a kind of currency, but it was calculated by 
weight (16). The field. . . the cave . , .all the trees 
... in the field . . . the borders . . . (17). This 
reads very much like the deeds as drawn up 
by our lawyers today. At the gate (18). As at 
Sodom (Gn. xix. 1), this was the place of public 
business. 

viii. The quest for a wife for Isaac (xxiv. 1-60). 
Abraham was old (1). He was about 140 years of 
age. Cf. xxi. 5 with xxv. 20. His eldest servant (2). 
This was most probably the Elie/cr referred to 
in XV. 2. Put ... thy hand under my thigh (2). 
Abraham brings Eliezer to make a particularly 
solemn form of oath, the symbolism of which 
was probably the calling of a man’s descendants 
to see to it that any breach of the oath shall be 
avenged. It may be regarded perhaps as a 
‘swearing by posterity’ and was particularly apt 
in the present oath, because it was in the interests 
of preserving a holy posterity. The Lord, the God 
of heaven, and the God of the earth (3). It is ex¬ 
hilarating, after reading some of the hypothetical 
accounts of the ‘limited’ views of God that 
Abraham was supposed to have held, to return 
again to Abraham’s own words and hear him 
speak. Cf. xiv. 22. Not take a wife (3). There 
must have been a very great inducement to 
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Abraham to marry his son to one of the local 
chieftains, thus making an alliance with one of 
them, and also gaining a footing in the land; but 
his obedience and faith shine out with splendour. 
Unto my country^ and to my kindred (4). The 
place to which Eliezer went was Haran (cf. 
xxvii. 43, xxix. 4). This does not mean, however, 
that Haran was Abraham’s birthplace, as some 
would contend here. There are two quite 
straightforward ways of understanding this 
emphatic expression: either we may take it that 
the latter term defines the former, the main 
thing being that Isaac's bride shall come from 
his own people; or we may regard Abraham as 
meaning that if Eliezer failed in his mission at 
Haran he was to go on as far as Ur where 
Abraham probably had many relatives. The 
former is the better understanding of the phrase, 
and the latter is quite unlikely. 

Took ten camels (10). Eliezer wished to appear 
as the repre.scnlative of a wealthy master. 
Mesopotamia (10). This w-as the land between the 
two rivers, the 1 igris and the Euphrates. She that 
thou hast appointed (14). Elie/er’s prayer and his 
entire approach to the task show that he was 
conscious of a great spiritual responsibility. It 
would not have been dilhcull for Eliezer straight 
away to ask the first man he met where Abra¬ 
ham's relations might be found. He seems to 
have felt that the choice was to be God’s, and so 
he proposed the sign to God. / will draw water 
for thy camels also (19). This was exceptional 
generosity, but it was ‘of the Lord' to Eliezer. 
At once Eliezci began to realize he was near the 
object of his Journey. The language of verse 21 
shows that he suspected that there stood before 
him now the one who was to be Isaac's wife; and 
the answer to his question, given in verse 24, 
gave him the convincing proof. Worshipped the 
Lord (26), What else could Eliezer do? 

Laban (29). It would seem that Beihuel, the 
father, was either loo aged or infinn to take 
much responsibility; the weight of this fell 
upon the all too w'illing Laban. This appears also 
in verse 50. Eliezer's speech to the family (34-39) 
is most moving; it is possible almost to feel the 
breathless tension in the hou.schold of Bethuel as 
they listen to this long narration. Bad or good 
(50). There simply is not anything to be said. 
Hinder me not (56). In expressions like this the 
conscientious and expeditious character of 
Eliezer becomes conspicuous. / will go (58). This 
response shows something of the purposeful 
character of the woman who was to be the 
mother of Jacob and Esau. 

ix. Rebekah is presented to Isaac (xxiv. 61-67). 
She lighted off the camel (64). This was a custo¬ 
mary mark of respect, and was observed even 
while at some distance from a person of rank. 
She took a vail (65). According to eastern custom, 
a bride must not be seen unveiled by the bride¬ 
groom until the marriage rites are completed. 
Eliezer's mission has been taken as a remarkable 
picture of the work of the Holy Spirit in seeking 
a bride for Christ. 


f. The family of Abraham (xxv. 1-18) 

i. Abraham’s other descendants (xxv. 1-4). 

Keturah (1). The best view of this passage is to 
regard this marriage as having taken place after 
Sarah's death. The fact that Abraham, whose 
body could have been regarded as ‘dead’ when 
he was 100 years old (xvii. 17; Rom. iv. 19), now 
had six sons by Keturah, is to be explained as 
due to the new gc ralive strength which came 
to him with the gif f Isaac. Midian (2), Observe 
the origin of the Midianites from Abraham (cf. 
xxxvii. 28; Ex. ii. 15); and the activities of the 
Midianites recorded in the book of Judges. 
Observe a further link with the book of Job in 
the reference to Shuah (2; cf. Jb. ii. 11). 

ii. Death and burial of Abraham (xxv. 5-11). 
Unto Isaac (5). This was a further indication that 
Isaac’s line was to be regarded as the true family 
of Abraham. The giving of ‘gifts’ (6) to the sons 
of the concubines was accompanied by a signifi¬ 
cant sending of them away. An hundred three- 
score and fifteen years (7). Observe the triple way 
(8) of referring to the fulness of life which the 
patriarch attained. These are the generations (12). 
If this toledoth be a subscription, then it must 
probably be taken along with the one in verse 19, 
the two together marking the end of a series of 
tablets or records kept concerning their father by 
Ishmael and Isaac respectively. The significance 
of these occurrences of toledoth^ however, is still 
an open question. (See note in Introduction, 
p. 75.) 

iii. Islimael’s sous (xxv. 12-18). Note how the 
book disposes of the collateral line of Ishmael 
first. 

m. THE STORY OF ISAAC, 
xxv. 19—XXvi. 35 

a. Birth of Esau and Jacob (xxv. 19-28) 

The elder shall serve the younger (23). The whole 
message is poetic in form and the parallelisms are 
quite clear. The domination of Israel over Edom 
originates here. Edom (‘the elder*) was sub¬ 
jugated by David (‘the younger’): see 2 Sa. viii. 
14. Like an hairy garment (25). From xxvii. 16 we 
gain some idea of the extraordinary appearance 
of ELsau’s skin. Occasionally the birth has been 
reported, even in recent years, of children with 
the hide of a cow. Something like this must have 
been the case with Esau. Jacob (26). Lit. ‘one who 
follows at another's heels’. ‘One that takes by 
the heel, or supplants’ (rv mg.). The idea is that 
of a determined and relentless pursuer who, on 
overtaking his foe, throws him down. See xxvii. 
36; Je. ix. 4; Ho. xii. 3. Isaac was threescore years 
old (26). These two grandsons of Abraham were 
fifteen years old when their grandfather died. 

b. Esau sells bis birthright to Jacob (xxv. 29-34) 
Sod (29). This is the past tense of ‘to seethe’. 
Therefore was his name called Edom (30). The 
historian does not mean that from this solitary 
Incident Esau received the name ‘the Red*. He 
must early have had this name attached to him 
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because of his appearance (25). The further 
characteristic, however, of his uncontrolled 
passion for ‘the Red’ (av mg.) provides an 
occasion for the narrator to comment that he 
was well-named ‘the Red’. Esau’s character 
should be studied in the liglit of the inspired 
estimate given in Heb. xii. 16. He is taken in this 
passage as the symbol of the materialistic mind. 
Birthright (31). This meant the better position 
and larger inheritance which usually belonged 
to the first-bom. 

c. Isaac and Abimelecb (xxvi. 1-16) 

Beside the first famine (1). In view of the opinion 
of some commentators that this is but a triplicate 
of tlie one incident belonging to the life of 
Abraham, it is significant to observe this phrase 
which definitely separates the time and place of 
this story from that recorded in chapter xii. So 
far as the incident in chapter xx is concerned, it 
is instructive to notice the totally different course 
of the narrative in that chapter and in the present 
one. Abimelech (1). Some uncertainty exists as 
to the use of this word: it is possibly not a proper 
name, but a title like ‘Pharaoh’. It has the 
meaning ‘the King my father’. Philistines (1). See 
Gn. xxi. 34n. Go not down into Egypt (2). When 
in ‘the land of promise’ there is no need to fear or 
move. Whether this reflects adversely on Abra¬ 
ham’s conduct under similar circumstances it is 
hard to say. 7 will be with thee (3). This is the 
repetition of the Abrahamic covenant, but this 
time in the ears of Isaac, the seed of promise. 
This would seem to be the first occasion that 
God appeared to Isaac and spoke in such a 
direct manner to him. 

She is my sister (7). Compare this carefully 
with xii. 13 and xx. 2, 13. Isaac is following the 
precedent set by his father, but with less justifica¬ 
tion. Sporting (8). Delitzsch renders the word 
‘caressing’. Guiltiness (10). The first Abimelech 
(xx. 3) had been taught by Jehovah that to take 
another man’s wife was sinful. This may or may 
not have been the view of himself and his people 
previously. The lesson was still remembered in 
the court, and the Abimelech of Isaac’s time is 
conscious that for anyone to have taken Rebekah 
as a wife would have brought the people into a 
state of ‘guiltiness’. Put to death (11). This 
stringent penalty shows the high moral code that 
existed in the kingdom of Abimelech. An 
hundredfold (12). This is remarkable fruitfulness 
in a time of famine (.see verse 1), and was proof 
of Jehovah’s blessing. Stopped them (15), The 
filling of wells was an act of hostility by which 
rights of property or residence were repudiated. 

d. A dispute about wells (xxvi. 17-33) 

The valley of Gerar (17). Isaac was expelled from 
the city, but he continued to live in the locality. 
Strove for that also (21). This foolish strife be¬ 
tween the herdmen was more deeply a strife 
between Abimelech and Isaac as to where the 
latter might be permitted to settle. By this rough 
policy Isaac is being pushed farther and farther 


away from Gerar. The same day (32), The naming 
of Beersheba on this occasion is not a literary and 
contradictory duplicate of xxi. 24-32. The giving 
of the name to the locality was especially associ¬ 
ated with the fact that on the very day of the 
ratification of the oath between Isaac and Abime¬ 
lech the water was found. Abraham called the 
place ‘The well of seven’ (sheba*), alluding to 
their ‘sevening* of themselves by means of the 
seven lambs (xxi. 29-31). Isaac now gives the spot 
the same name as his father had given it (xxvi. 
18), but for his own additional and strikingly 
confirmatory reason, namely, the discovery of 
the water on the day of the oath (shaba*). To 
Abraham it was ‘The well of seven’, but to 
Isaac it was ‘The well of the oath’, both of 
which ideas were expressed by the one phrase 
‘Beer-sheba*. 

e. Esau’s marriages (xx?i. 34,35) 

This marriage with those outside the family line 
was a breach of the purity of lineage to which 
Abraham had been called. See xxiv. 7, 47, 48. 

IV. THE STORIES OF JACOB AND 
ESAU, xxvii. 1—xxxvii. 1 

a. Jacob in his fatlier’s home (xxvii. 1-46) 

i. Jacob secures bis father’s blessing by deceit 
(xxvii. 1-29). Isaac was old (1). Comparing xxv. 
26 with xxvi. 34 it would seem that Isaac was over 
one hundred years old, but he lived to the age of 
180 years (see xxxv. 28). Isaac must have thought 
he was about to die (4, 41) but seems to have 
recovered. That my soul may bless thee (4). In 
spile of the prophecy (xxv. 23) Isaac seems to 
have determined to give the blessing to Esau. 
Before the Lord (7). These words, spoken by 
Rebekah, were full of significance to the 
religiously minded Jacob, and their addition by 
the skilful mother was not undesigned. They 
brought an added solemnity into the whole 
event. Goodly raiment (15). This probably 
indicates an official garment such as would be 
worn by the firstborn in a family on festive or 
solemn occasions. Because the Lord thy God 
brought it to me (20). Jacob’s deception was not 
clever enough. It was not Esau’s way to drop 
into pious phrases of this kind, and Isaac, who 
knew Esau’s general bearing, is left uncertain 
and uneasy in his mind (21, 22). Let people serve 
thee (29). It is in this dominion that the essence of 
the birthright blessing consists. 

ii. Esau’s interview with Isaac (xxvii. 30-40). 
Yea, and he shall be blessed (33). The patriarchal 
blessing is irrevocable. This is the meaning of 
Heb. xii. 17; ‘for he found no place of repent¬ 
ance*. Try as he would, Esau could not secure a 
change of mind on his father’s part. Isaac secs 
that, despite his own endeavour to thwart it, the 
will of Jehovah has been done, and the blessing 
must certainly remain on Jacob. Supplanted (36), 
More properly ‘over-reached’; see xxv. 26n. 
When thou shalt have the dominion (40). For this 
uncertain Hebrew phrase, it is better to follow 
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the RV, *when thou shalt break loose*. There were 
to be occasions when Edom would temporarily 
throw off the yoke of bondage to Israel. 

ill. Rebekah secures Jacob's escape from Esau 
(xx?ii. 41-46). Deprived also of you both (45). 
Observe Rcbekah’s self-interest. She infers that, 
if Esau were to kill Jacob, he would be banished 
from the house, and she would thus be the loser 
of both of them. Because of the daughters oj 
Heth (46). Rebekah's plan was to remove Jacob 
out of Esau's reach. She could not send Jacob 
away without consulting Isaac. When she speaks 
to the father, however, she puts forward a very 
different reason for Jacob’s departure than the 
real one. 

b. Jacob's journey (xxviii. 1-22) 

i. Jacob leaves home (xxviii. 1-9). Go to Padan-^ 
aram (2). The only motive for Jacob’s departure 
shown in this portion of the story is that of 
marriage arrangements, and nothing whatever is 
said concerning the trouble between the brothers. 
There is no need to suppose the existence here 
of duplicate and divergent narratives. The psy¬ 
chology of the whole incident is sufficiently ex¬ 
plained above. Esau went unto Ishmael (9). Esau 
endeavours to win his father’s favour by con¬ 
forming to the family regulations about marriage, 
for the Ishmaelites were true descendants of 
Abraham. 

ii. Jacob's dream (xxviii. 10-15). A ladder (12) 
(or ‘staircase’). This may have been suggested to 
Jacob’s mind by the configuration of the locality. 
Angels of God ascending and descending on it (12). 
The wording here may perhaps signify no more 
than our own phrase ‘going up and down’. But 
is there sometJiing of meaning in putting the 
word ‘ascending’ first ? Perhaps God intended it 
to mean to Jacob that his need had truly come up 
before Him, and that in response He would send 
down His help. Whatever else this ‘ladder’ meant, 
it was intended to reveal that earth and heaven 
are truly linked and there is constant commerce 
between them. Note the allusion in Jn. i. 51 and 
cf. Jn. xiv. 6. I am the Lord (13). The covenant 
promise which had been given to Abraham and 
Isaac is now spoken to Jacob himself. This must 
have been an experience of incalculable value to 
Jacob at this time. He had known undoubtedly 
about the revelation concerning himself made at 
the time of his birth. It was this religious motive 
that led him to his most irreligious deed in the 
deception of his father. Many times, however, 
Jacob must have longed to have the assurance 
spoken directly to him from Jehovah as he knew 
had been the case with his father and grand¬ 
father. The sweet prize of the birthright blessing 
might already have been turning bitter in his 
mouth as the memory of the way he had forced 
the issue kept haunting him. But now, despite all 
his own sin and unworthiness, Jacob hears the 
gracious voice of Jehovah speaking the promise 
of the covenant into his own heart. 

iii. The consecration of Bethel (xxviii. 16-22). 
How dreadful i\l). A place of awe inspired by the 


sense of God’s presence. Set it up for a pillar^ and 
poured oil (18). The ‘pillar’ was intended to be a 
memorial of the fact that Jehovah had manifested 
Himself at this spot. Jacob’s action was in 
harmony with ancient Semitic custom in this 
respect, though without the animistic motives 
that sometimes underlay such a custom. ‘Pillars’ 
of the latter kind were subsequently forbidden, 
because they lent themselves too readily to the 
debasing rites of the dlanaanite shrines. See Lv. 
xxvi. 1; Dt. xvi. 22n. Bethel (19). Bethel was the 
place of the dream and Luz was the name of the 
neighbouring city. The name Bethel became later 
transferred to the city (Jdg. i. 23). The tenth (22). 
See xiv. 20a.; Lv. xxvii. 30-33n.; Dt. xiv. 22-29n. 

c. Jacob in Syria (xxix. 1—xxxiii. 15) 

i. Jacob meets Rachel (xxix. 1-14). We cannot, 
until all the flocks be gathered (8). It would appear 
that some kind of agreement existed among the 
shepherds to water all the flocks at the same 
time. Rolled the stone (10). Whether ‘all the 
flocks’ were gathered at this moment we have no 
means of knowing. The narrative reads like an 
impetuous act of Jacob. Wept (11). Jacob’s 
emotional character constantly reveals itself, 
though all orientals were and still are expressive 
in this manner. Jacob is clearly overcome with 
joy at the happy termination of his journey. 

ii. Jacob's marriage to Leah and Rachel 
(xxix. 15-30). Tender eyed (17). This probably 
indicates some eye-soreness which disfigured her. 
Sec RV. / will serve thee seven years for Rach€l(i%), 
Jacob offered service instead of the usual dowry 
given to the parents of the bride. Wherefore then 
hast thou beguiled me? (25). The deceiver 
deceived! Jacob, who had overreached his 
brother and deceived his old father, is now 
deceived himself. In this deception, Laban takes 
advantage of the fact that the bride was brought 
to her husband veiled. To give the younger before 
the firstborn (26). Laban’s unscrupulous charac¬ 
ter displays itself here. The honourable thing 
would have been for Laban to have explained 
this before the bargain was made. Fulfil her week 
(27). This refers to the marriage festival of seven 
days (Jdg. xiv. 12), and Laban asks Jacob to go 
through with the present arrangements without 
making a disturbance, and promises that he will 
give Rachel to him quietly and without ceremony 
at the close of the festivities. Appeased by this 
promise, Jacob submits to the miserable, de¬ 
grading situation into which Laban has forced 
him. He gave him Rachel (28). Jacob did not have 
to wait for her until he had completed another 
seven years of service (30), as xxxi. 41 might seem 
to suggest. 

Hi. The birth of Jacob's children (xxix. 31— 
XXX. 24). Hated (31). This word is used only in a 
relative sense. Cf. Mai. i. 3; Lk. xiv. 26. It would 
seem, however, that Jacob was positively unlov¬ 
ing to her. Now therefore my husband will love 
me (32). These words and those in verses 33-35 
reveal the heart of Leah. Who can read them 
without being moved by them? Jacob's anger was 
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kindled (xxx. 2). This bigamous marriage proves 
the folly of any human marriage arrangements 
which are contrary to the divine order of man 
and wife. She shall hear upon my knees (3). An 
old custom appears here by means of which a 
husband acknowledged his wife’s children as his 
own. For Biihah to bear on Rachel’s knees meant 
that Bilhah’s children would be legally regarded 
as Rachel’s. Have children by her (3). Hcb. ‘be 
built by her’. See xvi. 2n. A troop cometh (11). 
There is reason to believe that this is not the best 
translation. Gad means ‘Good fortune’, and 
Zilpah really exclaimed: ‘Fortunate am I’, just 
as she was soon also to exclaim: ‘Happy am I’ 
(13). Mandrakes (14). ‘Love apples’ (RV mg.). 
Mandrakes were a soft pulpy fruit, round and 
yellow, about the size of a small plum. The 
ancients had a superstition that they were a 
remedy for barrenness. It was for this reason that 
Rachel wanted them, and Leah sold them at the 
price of a night with Jacob (15,16). It is to depths 
of degradation of this kind that the purities of 
marriage are brought when men and women 
insist on any other basis for it than the one which 
was laid down by their Creator. Joseph (24). 
Rachel at length bears a son of her own. The sons 
of Jacob are named in groupings around their 
respective mothers. There seems every reason to 
think that they are also named in the order of 
their birth and that Joseph was the eleventh son. 

IT. Jacob outwits Laban (xxx. 2S43). Send me 
away (25). This appears to have been immediately 
after Joseph’s birth. He removed The person 
here is Laban, and he put these marked cattle 
into tlie hands of Jacob’s sons. Laban then made 
his own settlement three days’journey away (36) 
and put the remainder of his flocks into Jacob’s 
hands. Pilled white strokes (37). ‘Pilled’ is an old 
form of ‘peeled* and ‘strakes’ is an old word for 
‘streaks*. The flocks conceived before the roils, 
and brought forth cattle ringstraked, speckled, 
and spotted (39). Whatever be the explanation of 
Jacob’s breeding device, it is clear that he acted 
as a modern cattle breeder docs and deliberately 
selected for breeding purposes animals marked 
as he wished the offspring to be marked. The 
feebler were Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's 
(42). In this way Jacob ‘overreached’ Laban 
also. 

V. Jacob decides to leave Laban (xxxi. 1-21). 
Glory (1). Heb. ‘weight*. The idea is that of the 
weight of wealth. Not toward him as before (2). 
This is not surprising. Changed my wages ten 
times (7). We are not to look for ten occasions 
on which this occurred; the phrase corresponds 
to our way of speaking of having ‘a hundred and 
one* things to do. Laban certainly had been 
unscrupulous; but here were two equally crafty 
men wrestling with each other. In a dream (10). 
It would seem from this that God had shown 
Jacob what to do in the matter of the breeding 
of the sheep, and that the parti-coloured cattle 
had been born through a special divine inter¬ 
vention. Angel of God (11). This was God Him¬ 
self. See verse 13 and xvi. 7n. Counted of him 


strangers (15). Leah and Rachel had become 
estranged from their father, and they give vent 
to their long-harboured resentment of his 
meanness. The images (19). ‘Teraphim’ (Rv) 
were household gods such as were common to 
the religion of Mesopotamia; see Jdg. xviii. 17; 
1 Sa. xix. 13. The river (21). This was the 
Euphrates. 

vi. Laban overtakes Jacob (xxxi. 22-42). They 
overtook him in the mount Gilead (23). This was 
over 300 miles away from Haran. Jacob’s 
strategy seems to have been to move the flocks 
gradually farther and farther away. In the 
beginning of things Laban had separated 
Jacob's flocks from his own by a distance of 
‘three days’journey’ (xxx. 36). As the flocks were 
slow moving, Jacob steadily increased this 
distance, and at the zero hour of Jacob’s own 
departure from Laban his flocks must have been 
some 200 miles away. This would have taken 
more than three weeks to accomplish, and reveals 
how carefully Jacob had planned his escape. 
With his wives and family Jacob remained in 
reasonably close proximity to Laban, but at 
last, placing them on swift camels (17), he silently 
fled. Three days elapsed before the news reached 
Laban (22) and it was not until a further four days 
after this that Laban succeeded in overtaking his 
son-in-law in Gilead. Either good or bad (24). 
Laban is told not to interfere at all. 

With mirth . . . and with harp (27). l aban adds 
hypocrisy to his greed. The ‘kiss’ (28) of such a 
father would not be very welcome to his children. 
The God of your father . . . my gods (29, 30). Cf. 
xxx. 27. Laban was not himself a worshipper of 
Jehovah, though in accordance with the notions 
of his age he acknowledged that Jehovah was the 
God of Jacob and his fathers. The cameTs 
furniture (34). The heavy saddle. He searched, but 
found not the images (35). Rachel was as good at 
deceiving as her father and her husband. The fear 
of Isaac (42). This means the God whom Isaac 
reverenced. See also verse 53. 

vii. Jacob and Laban agree to keep apart 
(xxxi. 43-55). Let us make a covenant (44). The 
two men entered into a bond by means of a 
covenant sacrifice (‘they did eat’, 46). See also 
verse 54 and compare the similar incident in 
which Isaac and Abimelech were concerned 
(xxvi. 30). Jegar-sahadutha . . . Galeed (47). The 
first in Aramaic and the .second in Hebrew mean 
‘heap of witnesses*. Mizpah (49). ‘The watch- 
tower’ RV mg. Mizpah was not originally the 
pleasant term that uninstnicted Christian senti¬ 
ment has made it to become. It is a sinister word 
containing an implicit threat: see verses 50, 52. 

viit. Jacob is afraid of Esau (xxxii. 1-8). The 
angels of God met him (1). Lit. ‘drew near’. They 
bad always been round about him, but at this 
moment they made their presence known. 
Mahanaim (2). The name means ‘two hosts’. It 
referred either to Jacob’s own company and that 
of the angels who were with him (cf. 2 Ki. vi. 
14-17; Ps. xxxiv. 7), or to Jacob’s ‘two bands* (7). 
It is more likely that the word had reference to 
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the former of these alternatives, particularly in 
view of the context. The country of Edom (3). 
This is the later name of the region of Seir. 
Esau’s migration did not occur until some time 
afterwards (xxxvi. 7, 8). Four hundred men (6). 
Esau was probably engaged on some marauding 
expedition, when he heard of his brother’s return 
to the country. 

ix. Jacob’s prayer and strategy (xxxii. 9~23). 
O God. ..lam not worthy (9,10). A very dilferent 
Jacob is here! A present for Esau (13). This, as 
verse 20 shows, was for the purpose of softening 
Esau and securing his goodwill. Cf. 2 Ki. viii. 9. 
The setting out of this great present, with the 
intervals between, shows the psychological in¬ 
sight of the master-mind of Jacob. Sent them over 
the brook (23). The valley was some four miles 
wide, with high ground to the south of it. Jacob 
seems to have conducted his family safely across 
this valley and on to the high ground beyond and 
then to have returned to the region of the ford to 
pray. (The appearance of repetition in verses 22 
and 23 does not require that we should postulate 
two documents: the repetition belongs to the 
genius of the Hebrew language.) 

X. Jacob wrestles with a man (xxxii. 24-32). A 
man (24). ‘The angel of Jehovah’ must be 
recognized here. See Ho. xii. 4. Let me go (26). 
Jacob had been weakened by the touch on his 
thigh, but appears to have clung tenaciously to 
his antagonist. So far as the physical aspect of 
the ‘wrestling’ goes, this request by the ‘man’ was 
an acknowledgment of Jacob’s success (see 
verses 25, 28). Except thou bless me (26). Jacob 
claims the victor’s privilege, but he recognizes the 
divine character of the ‘man’ with whom he 
wrestled. He no doubt discovered this in the 
miraculous power that had crippled him. The 
meaning of this strange experience of God is not 
easy to define in a few words. It may be that the 
first spiritual lesson for Jacob was to teach him 
his own helplessness. A second significance, 
however, and one more closely connected with 
the new title bestowed on him, may have been 
that as he had prevailed in this physical way (and 
the angel had clearly permitted liim thus to 
prevail), so also would he prevail in spiritual 
things if he learned to submit and to pray. This 
last aspect of submission and prayer was 
demonstrated in the closing scene of the wrestling 
as Jacob still clung to his divine visitor. My life is 
preserved OO). See xvi. 13n. 

xi, Esau ami Jacob meet (xxxUi. 1-15). 
Rachel and Joseph hindermost (2). Observe the 
disposition of the family. He (rv ‘himself) 
passed over before them (3). Jacob was never at 
any time a coward, but he is now strikingly 
courageous after having received the blessing of 
the previous night. Seven times (3). E^istern 
salutations begin at a great distance and take a 
long while to perform. There seems a liint here, 
however, of a rather excessive obeisance. Perhaps 
it was an acknowledgment of the wrong he had 
done, and a tacit though sincere way of honour¬ 
ing Esau with the respect due to an elder brother. 


Esau ran... and they wept (4). The strong feelings 
of brotherhood surged up and swept aside the 
bitterness and estrangement of twenty long years. 
Esau’s noble character must not be ignored in 
this incident: observe his large-heartedness and 
genuinely friendly interest (5-8). The Scripture 
does not hide the faults of the ‘saints’, neither 
does it conceal the virtues of the ‘profane’ person. 
‘Total depravity’ means that every part (total) of 
man’s nature is vitiated by sin; but it does not 
mean that every man is as bad as bad can be. 

/ have enough, my brother (9). This was 
unquestionably an affectionate gesture on Esau’s 
part; though he knew perfectly well that not to 
accept the proffered gift would have been a mark 
of hostility against his brother. It was this 
consideration which finally compelled Esau to 
accept the gift (11). Not until the present was 
accepted could Jacob be sure, according to 
ancient custom, that all was well between Esau 
and himself. The face of God{\Q). Jacob spoke in 
hyperbolical, but truly oriental, language to say 
how deeply relieved he was that Esau was ready 
to act favourably towards him. There is probably 
this deeper and more religious element also that 
in the friendly countenance of Esau he recognized 
that God had been working for him, and learned 
once again that God’s own face was truly turned 
towards him in blessing. 

d. Jacob in the promised land (xxxiii. 16— 
XXXV. 20) 

i. Jacob settles in Canaan (xxxiii. 16-20). 
Jacob journeyed to Succoth (17). In verse 14 Jacob 
had promised to come on to Seir, but the journey 
he takes to Succoth is not in the direction of Seir. 
This was no deception on Jacob’s part; he needed 
to rest both his company and himself, and there¬ 
fore proposed to lead on softly (14), that is, to 
take a slow journey, to halt at Succoth, and then 
to visit his brother later. He bought a parcel of a 
field (19). This is the second recorded purchase of 
ground made by Abraham’s family. Cf. Jn. iv. 5. 
EMohe-lsrael (20). Jacob appropriates the name 
given to him at Peniel, and commemorates the 
first experience of its spiritual reality. 

ii. Treachery and bloodshed over Dinah 
(xxxiv. 1-31). Dinah (1). She was the daughter of 
Leah, and her birth is recorded in xxx. 21. She 
appears to have been born some years before 
Joseph, and so must be regarded as round about 
fifteen years of age at the time of this unpleasant 
incident. Simeon and Levi may have been about 
ten years older. Defiled (2). ‘Humbled* (rv). 
Dishonoured her by violence. In Israel (7). This 
phrase may be an indication that the story was 
not written down in its present form in patri¬ 
archal times, but received its shape in the time 
of Moses when the descendants of Jacob became 
known as ‘Israel’. Make ye marriages (9). Hamor 
was proposing a kind of amalgamation of the 
two peoples. Dowry (12). This is the price paid 
to the parents of the bride; the ‘gift’ was the 
present made by the bridegroom to the bride 
herself. Pleased Hamor (18). The rite of circum- 
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dsion, although not hitherto practised in this 
Hivite clan, was apparently nothing new to them. 
Simeon and Levi, Dinah's brethren (25). These 
two, being born of the same mother as Dinah, 
were especially under obligation to avenge their 
sister's honour. Sons of Jacob (27). The other 
brothers came in behind Levi and Simeon and 
flew upon the spoil. Troubled me (30). Jacob's 
only rebuke is to complain that the violent be¬ 
haviour of his sons had exposed him to danger, 
and had brought him into ill odour with the other 
occupants of the country. Should he deal. . . ? 
(31). This was a sufficient answer to the weak 
reproof of mere expediency even though it did 
not justify the shameful massacre. See xlix. 5-7. 

iii. A religious reformation in Jacob's house¬ 
hold (xxxv. 1-15). Go up (1). From Shechem to 
Bethel was a climb of about 1,(X)0 ft. There is a 
deep significance in the reference to when thou 
deddesty for Jacob was fleeing again. His 
position at Shechem had become too dangerous 
for him to remain there. Strange gods (2). 
Jacob’s household servants were all from Padan- 
aram and w'ere idolaters. They had their own 
household gods, and there were also the teraphim 
which Rachel had carried with her from her 
father’s house. Let us arise (3). Jacob initiates his 
wives and children, together with the multitude 
of his servants, into the ways and worship of 
Jehovah. Note that Jacob led his ffimily to 
Jehovah by a testimony (3b). Under the oak (4). 
The fact that he did not destroy the images, but 
hid them under a tree, suggests that he regarded 
them with superstitious fear. Terror of God (5). 
A dread seized the neighbouring tribes, and 
Jacob made his escape before they recovered 
their sense of proportion. 

El-bethel (7). The seeming redundancy in this 
phrase means that he dedicated the place to the 
glory of the God who had appeared to him at 
that critical moment of his life when he first 
gave it that name. Deborah (8). Diuing his stay 
at Shechem Jacob may have visited his old 
father at Hebron and brought back Deborah 
with him. It is possible that verses 27-29, 
appearing as a detached note, and referring 
possibly to an earlier historiud point, may 
provide information about the occasion when 
Jacob brought Deborah to his home. God 
appeared (9). In the going forth, and now in the 
coming back, God met Jacob at Bethel. The 
initial covenant promise is ratified, and the 
change of character is confirmed (10-12). 
Bethel (15). This does not mean that on this 
occasion Jacob named the place ‘Bethel’ for the 
first time. The name had remained unused (for 
who had known in that locality and at that 
earlier time that Jacob had given it the name?), 
but Jacob now teaches it to his family. 

iv. Death of Rachel in the birth of Benjamin 
(xxxY. 16-20). This sad episode explains Jacob’s 
particular affection for Benjamin, The sorrowful 
name ‘Benoni’ is not accepted by the father, but 
he prefers to call him ‘Benjamin* (sec rv mg.)— 
a son of hope and cheer. 


e. The family registers of Jacob and Esan 
(xxxv. 21—xxxvli. 1) 

i. Jacob’s twelve sons (xxxv. 21-26). Reuben 
(22). For this sin Reuben forfeited the birthright 
(sec xlix. 4). The sons of Leah (23). The sons are 
grouped according to their mothers. Study the 
account in xxx. 1-24. 

ii. Death and burial of Isaac (xxxv. 27-29). 
Isaac ... died (29). He lived longer than was anti¬ 
cipated (see xxvii. 2, 41). This note of Isaac’s 
death may perhaps be just a formal one. In the 
actual history it may have occurred earlier, at a 
time previous to the death of Deborah (verse 8). 

iii. Descendants of Esau (xxxvi. 1-19). Esau 
took his wives (2). Cf. xxvi. 34. The discrepancies 
are not real, but arise out of the fluid use of 
names in oriental custom. Thus dwelt Esau in 
mount Seir (8). This verse seems to indicate the 
formal separation of the families of Esau and 
Jacob after their father’s death. 

iv. Descendants of Seir (xxxvi. 20-30). 

V. Kings and chiefs of l^oin (xxxvi. 31-43). 

In these two sections we see adopted the usual 
method of disposing of the collateral lines first 
before going on with the history of the main line 
of God’s purpose. See xvii. 6, xxxv. 11. In view of 
the archaeological evidence for the date when 
Edom first became a kingdom (c. 1300B.C.) it is 
possible that the remark in verse 31 may be an 
editorial comment, 
vi. Jacob in Canaan (xxxvil. 1). 

V. THE STORY OF JOSEPH, 
xxxvii. 2—1. 26 

a. The boyhood of Joseph (xxxvii. 2-36) 

i. Joseph’s dreams (xxxvii. 2-11). A coat of 
many colours (3). Our AV translators were mis¬ 
guided through the use of the lxx in this passage. 
It is properly ‘a coat of extremities’, i.e. a coal 
which in length reached down to the feet and was 
made with long sleeves extending beyond the 
hands. The usual undergarment was sleeveless 
and came down only as far as the knees. The gift 
of the coat was a mark of distinction, but exactly 
what Jacob intended to signify by this gift it is 
hard to say. The honour could not have been the 
full rights of the firstborn, for these he gave to 
Judah (see xlix. 8-12). Some explanation may 
possibly be found in the fact that Joseph was the 
firstborn of his favourite wife Rachel. See also 
the significance of xlviii. 5, and see xlix. 8n. 

Joseph dreamed a dream (5). The two dreams 
recorded here both had their separate fulfilments 
in the subsequent events. Note the pivotal 
importance of dreams in Joseph’s career. 

ii. The plot against Joseph (xxxvii. 12-22). See 
whether it be well (14). Observe the reason for 
Jacob’s anxiety: the brothers and the flocks were 
‘in Shechem’ (12), a place where his name had 
been made ‘to stink among the inhabitants of the 
land’ (xxxiv. 30). Some pit (20). This would be an 
artificially prepared water cistern, usually con¬ 
sisting of a large hole in the ground with but a 
narrow opening. In many parts of the country 
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the water was only just beneath the surface, and 
these scooped-out ‘cisterns' would hold a good 
supply ready for watering the flocks. Reuben (21). 
There was a generous streak in Reuben and there 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his motives. 

ill. Joseph sold as a slave (imcvii. 23-36). From 
Gilead... to Egypt (25). An examination of the 
map will show what a highway of trade Canaan 
was. Judah said (26). The course of the narrative 
and the motives of Reuben and Judah are per¬ 
fectly self-explanatory. The critical analysis, 
which divides this into two discordant accounts, 
so creating difficulties, is altogether improbable. 
Midianites ... Ishmeelites (28). These traders are 
called Midianites, Ishmeelites, and Medanites 
(36. The word translated Midianites here differs 
from that used in verse 28). AH three groups 
were descended from Abraham and appear to 
have had a common occupation. There were 
possibly men of all three families in this trading 
caravan. Some scholars interpret these verses as 
meaning that the brothers sold Joseph to the 
Ishmeelites who in their turn sold him to the 
Midianites, who then sold him to l^otiphar. 
Reuben returned (29). Observe that Reuben was 
absent when Joseph was sold. Twenty pieces of 
silver (28). Cf. Lv. xxvii. 5; Ex. xxi. 32. 

b. Judah and Tamar (xxxviii. 1-30) 

This is an interlude in the main story. It serves 
two historical purposes: first, to show the origin 
of the three families of the tribe of Judah (Nu. 
xxvi. 20); and second, to establish the sanctity of 
the levirate law (Dt. xxv. 5-10). Shuah (2). Tlus 
is the name of the father of the woman (see 
verse 12). Observe the entry of this foreign strain 
into the line of Judah, and so of our Lord, at 
this very early period. Raise up seed to thy 
brother (8). It is clear from this incident that the 
‘levirate law*, as it is called, was considerably 
antecedent to the time of Moses. Sec Dt. xxv. 5ii. 
For he said (11). This is what Judah said to 
himself. Sat in an open place (14), Tamar sus¬ 
pected that Judah, her father-in-law, was not 
being true to his word. She therefore took matters 
into her own hands and by this device she com¬ 
pelled Judah himself to perform the levirate duty. 
Harlot (15), For obvious reasons Tamar had 
veiled herself. The ordinary harlot was not 
veiled, and adopting this disguise she appeared 
to be a temple-prostitute. Let her take it to her 
(23). This is rather a rough way of saying, ‘Let 
her come and fetch it*. Let her be burnt (24). 
Legally Tamar belonged to Shelah, but Judah 
had not made good the arrangement (14). As 
Shelah’s legal wife she was held by Judah to have 
committed adultery. Pharez (29). Zarah strove 
to be firstborn, but Pharez ‘broke forth’ and was 
called ‘breach*. It is important to observe that 
the Davidic line runs back through Pharez. 

c. Joseph's promotioa in Egypt (xxxix. 1— 

xU. 57) 

i. The prosperity of Joseph in Potiphar's house 
(xxxix* 1-45). Officer (1). Lit. ‘eunuch*. It may 


describe only an office, or it may properly indi¬ 
cate what Potiphar really was. It was not un¬ 
known for a eunuch to be married. An Egyptian 
(1). It is thought by some that this designation is 
inserted by way of distinction from the ruling 
Pharaohs, who, if they were the famous Hyksos 
kings, were not Egyptians, Much uncertainty 
shrouds the dates connected with the Hyksos* 
rule in Egypt, though it is quite possible that 
they were in power at this time. (See p. 38 for 
a tabic showing possible dates.) The courtiers of 
the Hyksos were for the most part Semitic, and 
so Potiphar ‘an Egyptian’ v/ould be specially 
marked out. Save the bread which he did eat (6). 
Some have thought that the Egyptian Potiphar 
gave Joseph charge over everything except his 
food, which, as an Egyptian, he could not eat 
from the hand of a Semite. It is probably no 
more than a picturesque way of saying that 
Potiphar had placed his entire affairs into 
Joseph’s hands (see verses 8, 9). 

ii. Joseph falsely accused and imprisoned 
(xxxix. 7-23). His masters wife (7). Egyptian 
women did not live in seclusion like the Semites. 
This great wickedness^ and sin against God (9). 
These words reveal a high moral conception of 
God in Joseph and are evidence against the view 
that such moral conceptions were but a later 
development. Left his garment in her hand (12). 
The reverse experience of Judah and Tamar. 
To mock us (14) . . . to mock me (17). In her 
outcry before ‘the men of her house* this 
objectionable woman insinuates that other 
women had been similarly assaulted, but before 
the critical judgment of her husband she speaks 
more guardedly. His wrath was kindled (19). Did 
Potiphar believe his wife’s story or was this only 
a ki.nd of‘proper’ wTUth? If he had fully believed 
her tale he would have put Joseph to death. The 
prison (20). This was not the common gaol, as the 
following phrase makes clear. The early part of 
this period must have been hard to bear (Ps. cv. 
18), but through the sympathetic discernment of 
the keeper he seems soon to have been entrusted 
with a fair measure of authority (see xl. 4). 

iii. Joseph interprets tlie dreams of the butler 
and baker (xl. 1-23). The chief of the butlers . . . 
the chief of the bakers (2). These men were pro¬ 
bably high-ranking officials of the Egyptian court. 
Dreamed a dream (5). The two dreams recorded 
at this point, together with those of Pharaoh 
later, seem to have been divinely given for the 
purpose of bringing Joseph before Pharaoh. It 
was for dreams that Joseph’s brethren hated him: 
it was by the help of dreams that he was exalted 
in Egypt. No interpreter (8). By this the officials 
meant that they had no access to the professional 
‘wise men’. Behold, a vine was before me (9). 
Destructive criticism used to argue ag:unst the 
truth of this narrative on the ground that the 
vine was not cultivated in Egypt. Investigation 
has shown that the use of wine was quite com¬ 
monly known. Pharaoh's cup (11). An interesting 
Hebrew idiom reveals itself in this narrative. 
True to Egyptian custom, the butler describes 
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how he placed the cup ‘upon (Hcb.) Pharaoh’s 
palm’. Joseph in his reply says, ‘Thou wilt give 
Pharaoh’s cup into (Heb.) his hand’. Some 
Egyptian cups had no handles or stems, hence 
were placed on the palm. Such undesigned details 
speak in favour of the truth of the record. Stolen 
away out of the land of the Hebrews (15). This 
statement by no means contradicts the events 
that took place as described in chapter xxxvii. 
It was a chivalrous way of describing what 
happened. Notice, too, how little he exposes the 
crime of Potiphar’s wife. ‘The land of the 
Hebrews* means the land where the Hebrew 
settlements were known to be establishing 
themselves. Baskets on my head (16). Ancient 
Egyptian pictures show this to have been the way 
in which bakers carried their baskets. Lift up 
thy head from off thee (19). The last three words 
make all the dilference between the prospects of 
the two courtiers (cf. verse 13). Pharaoh's birth¬ 
day (20). The Pharaohs celebrated their birthdays 
with great assemblages and also by the release of 
prisoners. 

iv. Pharaoh’s dreams (xli. 1-24). The river (1). 
It was natural that the dream of a Pharaoh of 
Egypt should concern a river. The truly Egyptian 
character of this record provides one of the 
‘watermarks’ of its authenticity. Kine (2). Kine 
were the familiar symbol of the earth and of 
agriculture. In a meadow (2). This is the word for 
the long marsh-grass. Rank (5), i.e. ‘fat’. The 
magicians of Egypt (8). These men were the 
educated class among the ancient Egyptians: 
they also claimed a knowledge of things which 
belonged to the gods and to human destiny. 
Shaved (14). A beard was a mark of the degrada¬ 
tion of a prisoner or of a slovenly person. It must 
therefore be removed in the royal presence. In my 
dream (17). Pharaoh describes his dreams at 
greater length and appears to indulge in a few 
extra touches at the same time. 

V. Joseph interprets the dreams (xli. 25-32). 
The thing is established by God (32). Joseph’s 
monotheism is prominent here and affords 
evidence against the supposed evolution of 
religion in Israel from cruder forms. 

vi. Joseph’s advice (xli. 33-37). Take up the 
fifth part . . . and lay up corn (34, 35). This was 
far more than a happy guess of Joseph’s: it was 
an interpretation sufficiently strong to sustain a 
fourteen-year plan. 

vii. Joseph is made governor of Egypt (xll. 
38-46). In whom the Spirit of God is (38), Pharaoh 
acknowledged what Joseph said and recognized 
that this was a divine conununication. Took off 
his ring . . . and put it upon Josephs hand (42). 
The bestowal of legal authority. Vestures of fine 
linen (42). I'he Egyptian word shesh here used 
for fine linen is another indelible mark of the 
authenticity of this record. These robes of shesh 
were official gannents associated with the nobility 
of the country. They probably signified his formal 
admission to the priesthood, and his marriage 
into the priestly family of Potipherah (45) would 
seem to confirm this view. A gold chain (42). 


Egypt excelled in exquisitely wrought gold chains, 
and some of these have been discovered by 
modern excavation. I'he giving of a gold chain 
by the monarch was a custom familiar in 
Egyptian honours. Bow the knee (43). This 
represents an attempt to translate an Egyptian 
word, abrech, the meaning of which nobody 
knows! It may have been an acclamation of the 
crowd like our ‘Long live the king*; or it may 
have been the shout of a forerunner or herald as 
the Hebraized form of the word has been 
imagined to suggest. Zaphnath-paaneah (45). This 
is a truly Egyptian word and any certainty as to 
its meaning still evades our grasp. On (45). This 
word comes from the old Egyptian. The ideo¬ 
gram is a sacred pillar. The Greeks called it 
Heliopolis, the city of the Sun God, Re, and it 
served as a centre of sun-worship in Egypt. 
Thirty years old (46). This meant that Joseph 
had suffered thirteen years of humiliation in 
Egypt. See xxxvii. 2. 

viii. Pharaoh’s dreams come true (xli. 47-57). 

The dreams were clearly given by God, whose 
providential care of His people becomes thus 
evident. Two sons . .. which Asenath ... bare unto 
him (50). Observe the Egyptian strain, therefore, 
in the blood of these two great tribes in Israel. 

d. Joseph and his brothers (xlii. 1—xlv. 15) 

i. Jacob sends his sons to Egypt for food (xlii. 
1-5). Why do ye look . . . ? (1). The brothers 
seem to have been hesitant, A caravan was 
probably being formed and Jacob rebuked the 
apparent listlessness of his sons. Was there a 
disquieting memory at the slightest reference to 
Egypt? But Benjamin . . . Jacob sent not (4). 
Jacob would not trust Benjamin to the brothers. 
Had he some buried suspicion? See what he says 
in verse 36. 

ii. Joseph treats his brothers harshly (xlii. 
6-24). He it was that sold (6). This does not 
mean that he sold to every individual applicant. 
Special cases only would no doubt be submitted 
to him, and an imposing company of Semites, 
such as the brothers and their retinue of servants 
represented, would call for careful enquiry. 
Bowed down themselves (6). Sec xxxvii. 5-8. Here 
is the fulfilment of the first dream. Spake roughly 
unto them (7). ‘Roughly* means rou^ly, and it is 
unrealistic to put Joseph in a stained-glass 
window! They knew not him (8). Twenty years 
had passed (thirteen of humiliation and the 
seven years of plenty) since they last saw him; he 
was dressed differently; and they were not 
expecting to meet him: all these factors served 
to make Joseph unrecognizable by his older 
brothers. Nakedness (9). By this Joseph meant its 
defenceless and impoverished condition. By the 
life of Pharaoh (15). An oath meaning, ‘as truly 
as Pharaoh lives’. We saw the anguish of his 
soul (21), This sentence gives us an insight into 
Joseph’s entreaties. His blood is required (22). The 
brothers had not killed Joseph, but they told 
their father that a beast had devoured him. The 
lie had become part of Reuben’s thinking: he had 
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told himself so many times that it was so, that 
DOW it had fastened itself on bis mind. 

lii. The return and dismay of the brothers 
(xUi. 25-38). Restore every man's money (25). 
This action, intended as a token of goodwill, 
became the cause of great fear. Into his sack (25). 
The AV ‘sack’ stands for three Hebrew words, 
but they all represent sacks of some kind. The 
money appears to have been in a kind of forage 
bag (the second word in verse 27) of which each 
brother would have seveial. Only one brother 
happened to open the particular bag which con¬ 
tained his money. Or it may have been that in one 
sack only the money was on the top (‘mouth’, 
27) while it was at the bottom of the other sacks. 
This that God hath done (28). How strong were the 
workings of a convicting conscience! Every man's 
bundle of money was in his sack (35). Note that 
this discovery was made at home and occurred 
when the sacks were emptied. My son shall not 
go down with you (38). Jacob brushes aside the 
extravagant and theatrical gesture of the un¬ 
stable Reuben. 

Iv. The second journey to £g>’pt for food 
(xliii. 1-15). The man asked (7). The narrative in 
chapter xlii was concise; this is an expansion of 
it, giving the old father the fullest possible 
account of what happened. In the repetitions 
there are extensions and abbreviations (cf. xliii. 
21). These are perfectly natural features in such 
lively conversation as these chapters provide; 
they need occasion no difficulty. An historical 
perspective is all that is needed to resolve some 
of the ‘difficulties*. The lad (8). Benjamin was 
probably over twenty years of age, but this 
expression was a general term of affectionate 
reference to a younger person. Bear the blame (9). 
This was no light thing; but was in a totally 
different category from Reuben’s earlier offer. 
The best fruits in the land (II). Lit. ‘the song of 
the land’, i.e., the things for which the land was 
famed. Double money (12). More precisely this 
means ‘second money’ (see verse 22). 

v. Joseph gives a banquet to the brothers 
(xliii. 16-34). Came near to the steward {\9). How 
vivid is the narrative! Every tnan's money was in 
the mouth of his sack (21). In xlii. 27 it is stated 
that only one brother found his money. There is 
no discrepancy here, however. There are two 
alternative explanations. The first is that as the 
word ‘every’ does not belong to the Hebrew, the 
phrase is a general one only and means *a man’s 
money was’. This is not completely satisfactory, 
and a much simpler solution may be found. The 
verse is a telescoped narrative containing in one 
sentence what really happened in two stages 
(see xlii. 27, 35). Money was found first at the 
inn when they had gone too far to return, and 
was subsequently found by every one of them. 
This is stated in one movement in a very hurried 
and fearful whisper at the door. The reader has 
but to live again in the midst of the scene, and 
the story makes sense. Eat bread (25). The eating 
of food with the brothers was tantamount to 
giving them a pledge of safety. Bowed themselves 


to him (26). A second fulfilment of the first 
dream. By himself (32), Joseph had been elevated 
to the Egyptian priesthood and hence had to 
sit apart. Marvelled (33). This was because they 
had been arranged in family order. Messes (34). 
These were merely token portions, not the main 
dishes constituting their meal, else how could 
Benjamin eat five times as much! 

vi. Joseph’s cup found in Benjamin’s sack 
(xliv. 1-13). Every man's money (1). This is done 
a second time, for Joseph cannot make his 
father pay for bread. The youngest (2). There is a 
gentleness which operates with mighty strength 
in the whole of Joseph’s demeanour. It would 
seem that Joseph’s first motive was to have only 
Benjamin his own brother to live with him in 
Egypt (cf. verse 17); but when he learned from 
Judah’s speech what grief this would occasion 
his father, he is compelled to go further and to 
have them all. This wider decision may have 
been helped by the new temper which he had 
discovered in the family. He divineth (5). Various 
methods of divination in a cup are described in 
the ancient histories. There is no reason to 
require that Joseph might not have ‘divined* in 
his cup. To attempt to dissociate Joseph from 
this practice would be unhistorical. 

vii. Judah’s intercession for Benjamin (xliv. 14- 
34). The iniquity of thy servants (16). What did 
Judah mean? Was he referring to the alleged 
theft of the cup, and using the plural in the sense 
of corporate guilt through the ancient ideas of 
the solidarity of the family, or was he thinking 
about the pit, and the selling of Joseph, and the 
lies to their father? Then Judah came near (18). 
This is one of the most skilful speeches in 
literature. Thou art even as Pharaoh (18). Such 
was the pride of an oriental despot that it was 
almost a ciipital offence to speak in self-defence 
when accused by the ruler. Thou saidst ... Bring 
him down unto fne (21). Judah had possibly read 
something in Joseph’s tones or looks in his 
earlier speeches which he now remembers, and 
he cleverly intimates that the governor had shown 
an almost friendly interest in their youngest 
brother. My father said (27). Here is another 
expansion of an earlier note as Judah fills in all 
the details in order to win the mind of the 
governor. 

viii. Joseph makes himself known to his brothers 
(xlv. 1-15). The cumulative effect of his speech 
on Joseph was more than Judah, of course, could 
know. Could not refrain (1). This is an emphatic 
word meaning to force oneself. Joseph could 
no longer force himself to act a feigned part. 
All the ‘brother’ in him and all the ‘son* in him 
rose up at once and overpowered his strongest 
resolutions. Wept aloud (2). This must mean in 
the usual demonstrative manner of the ancient 
East. The house of Pharaoh heard (2). They heard 
the loud weeping, or the passage may only 
mean that they heard the news that these men 
were Joseph’s brothers. Doth my father yet live? 
(3). He had already learned this, but this is now 
the anxious question of an orphaned son. 
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Earing (6). An old English word for ploughing. vi. Joseph introduces Jacob to Pharaoh 
A father to Pharaoh (8). this was either a (xlvii. 1-12). They are in the land of Goshen (1). 
figurative expression to indicate the way in which Joseph’s aim had been to put his family there, 
Joseph had cared for all Pharaoh’s business, or, both for its separation from Egypt generally, 
as many scholars think, it was a lofty title and also on account of its suitability for the 
employed among tlie Egyptians. The land o, flocks. Permission is formally applied for in 
Goshen (10). This was Joseph’s choice for his verse 4. Five men (2). The figure five seems to 
family. It was east of the Nile and was probably appear rather often in this narrative: note its 
an unsettled district, loosely attached to Egypt, recurrence later. Make them rulers over my 

cattle (6). Not all of the cattle had been destroyed 
e. Joseph receives his father into Egypt (xlv. 16— in the famine: cf. also verses 16, 17. Jacob blessed 

xlvii. 26) Pharaoh (7). The interview between Jacob and 

i. Pharaoh and Joseph send for Jacob (xlv. 16- Pharaoh seems to have been later than the formal 
24). Take your father ... and come unto me (18). It one with the five sons and to have taken place 
was of great value that the household of Jacob in a more free and friendly manner. As the 
should come into Egypt by the invitation of the Egyptians did not live to so great an age, Jacob 
ruler himself. Wagons out of the land of Egypt would appear as a wonderful old man indeed, 
(19). Wagons were proper to a flat country like before whom even a Pharaoh would show respect. 
Egypt. Regard not your stuff {2Q). This meant that Rameses (11). This is possibly a reference to the 
they were not to carry their heavy furniture with region by the name that was subsequently given to 
them. The detailed character of the narrative in it. For a discussion of the bearing of this verse on 
xxxix—xlviii and its strong Egyptian colouring the possible dating of the exodus see the Intro- 
are evidence of its authentic and contemporar>' ductions to Joshua and to Judges. 

character. vii. Joseph’s economic poUcy (xlvii. 13-26). 

ii. Jacob receives the news (xlv. 25-28). They came unto him the second year (18). Not 

heart fainted {26). Lit. ‘went cold’. It seemed too necessarily the second year of the famine, but 
good to be true. Jacob had come to live in a possibly of the people's desperate situation. Buy 
state of constant c.xpectation of the worst, and /n/ 2 j( 19). Joseph drove a hard bargain 

‘he believed them not’. It is possible that this is with the populace and greatly enhanced the 
the place where we must find room for a probable power and wealth of the rulers of the country, 
complete confession by the brothers of the whole 

miserable story of their treatment of Joseph. Jacob (xlvii. 27—1. 14) 

iii. Jacob travels to Egypt (xJvi. 1-7). Fear not i. Jacob’s request about his burial (xlvii. 27-31). 

(3). Jacob would have a very natural hesitation Israel bowed himself upon the bed's head {31). The 
(cf. XV, 13 and xxvi. 2); and so he stopped at Greek in Heb. xi. 21 follows a different vowel- 
Beersheba to consult God. Joseph shall put his pointing of the Hebrew phrase and so renders it 
hand upon thine eyes (4). These words meant ‘staff’. This rendering is to be preferred, because 
that Jacob would die in peace, and that Joseph it is much more likely to have been the case, 
would do the respectful act of a sun in closing his il. The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh 
father’s eyelids after death. Their goods (6). The (xlviii. 1-22), At Luz (3). Note how the old name 

more personal belongings of the family. still remained in use. Ephraim and Manasseh (5). 

iv. The names of those who entered Egypt Jacob names them in the order of the blessing 

(xlvi. 8-27). Hezron and Hamul (12). It is cal- which he intends to give them. Ephraim and 

culated that Pharez their father could not himself Manasseh are made to correspond to Reuben 

have been more than four years old at the time and Simeon, the first and second born respec- 

of‘ the descent into Egypt, and therefore that lively. Which were born unto thee. ,.are mine (5). 

these two could not have come into Egypt with Jacob means that he proposes to adopt them as 
Jacob. The explanation of the inclusion of their of equal rank with his own sons, and their 
names in this list belongs to the purely technical descendants were to enjoy full status as tribes, 
character of ancient genealogies, by which they Who are these? (8). Jacob’s eyesight must have 
were regarded as the legal representatives and weakened as his father’s had done (see verse 10). 
substitutes of Er and Onan. Threescore and six These two sons of Joseph would probably be 
(26). That is, without Jacob, Joseph, and Joseph’s about twenty years of age at the time of this 
two sons. The entire family is summed up in blessing. From between his knees (12). This has 
verse 27 as ‘threescore and ten’, though this reference to their having stood between Jacob’s 
verse does not necessarily imply that they all knees: a ritual action which had symbolized 
‘came’ with Jacob. Jacob’s recognition of them as his own. Guiding 

V. Joseph’s welcome to his father (xlvi. 28-34). his hands wittingly (14). Jacob’s purpose is 
Wept on his neck a good while (29). This must revealed in the subsequent discussion with 
have been a deeply moving scene. Every shepherd Joseph. His younger brother shall be greater than 
is an abomination unto the Egyptians (34). I'his is he (19). This second son of Joseph became the 
perhaps due to the Hyksos, shepherd-kings, who strongest tribe of all the twelve, and ‘Ephraim* 
dominated Egypt for so long, and to which line became an alternative name used for the north- 
ihe Pharaoh of this time possibly belonged. See cm kingdom of Israel. God shall . . . bring you 
the Chronological Table on p. 38. again unto the land of your fathers (21). This 
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assurance became Joseph’s own (see 1. 24). 
One portion (22). This Hebrew phrase means ‘one 
shoulder’, or lit. ‘Shechem’. Sec Jos. xxiv. 32. 
The taking of Shechem by sword and bow was a 
shameful deed at the time, and one which he had 
repudiated. Ke may mean only that by sword and 
bow he had defended himself afterwards against 
the avenging attacks of the neighbouring 
Amorites. 

iii. Jacob’s blessings on bis sons (xlix. 1-27). 

Thou shalt not excel (4). The verb is an imperative 
and meant the displacement of Reuben from the 
privileges of the firstborn. They slew a man (6). 
This refers to the outrageous massacre at 
Shechem, as docs also verse 7. Digged down a 
wall (7). ‘Houghed an ox’ (rv). A symbolic way 
of saying, they killed a man who was a prince. 
/ will divide them in Jacob (7). Simeon became 
absorbed in Judah, and the tribe of Levi had no 
territory assigned to it. See note on Jos. xix. 1-9. 
Thy father's children shall bow down before thee 
(8). This is the firstborn’s blessing; but from 
xxxvii. 3 and xlix. 22-26 some distinctive honour 
seems also to have been given to Joseph. Judah’s 
blessing appears to have been that of spiritual 
leadership and that of Joseph to have consisted 
in material prosperity. A lawgiver from between 
his feet {10). This is a reference either to the ruler’s 
stair which was customarily placed between his 
feet, or to the promise that a ruler should never 
be lacking from among Judah’s descendants. 
Until Shiloh come (10), A difiicult phrase, but the 
best interpretation seems to be the one that 
regards it as a way of speaking of the Messiah. 
If a different vowel-pointing is given to the 
Hebrew consonants, and this is a quite legitimate 
thing to do, the word may be translated ‘whose 
it is*, and this has a striking connection with Ezk. 
xxi. 27. Unto him shall the gathering of the people 
he (10). The word ‘gathering’ means ‘obedience’. 
Red with wine (12). Bright with prosperity. A 
fruitful bough (22). This alludes to the greatness 
of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, Joseph’s 


sons. From thence is the shepherd (24). Another 
cryptic phrase, which contains an allusion to the 
source of strength being found in God; from 
thence, that is, from the shepherd. My progenitors 
(26). The Samaritan Pentateuch and the lxx 
have the phrase ‘mountains of eternity’. Sec 
RV mg. Him that was separate from his brethren 
(26). A ‘prince* (rv mg.), and sec Dt. xxxiii. 16. 
This contains an allusion to headship in the 
northern kingdom. 

iv. Death of Jacob and bis burial in Canaan 
(xlix. 28—1.14). The physicians embalmed Israel 
(1. 2). This meant the complete mummification of 
Jacob's body. Threescore and ten days (3). These 
included the embalming period. Beyond Jordan 
(10). According to the position or mental view¬ 
point of the writer this phrase is capable of mean¬ 
ing either cast or west of Jordan (see Dt. i. In.). 
The site of the floor of A tad cannot be identified 
in the present stale of our knowledge. It may be 
that there were two ‘mournings’; one east and 
one west of Jordan, one at the entry to Canaan 
and the other at Machpelah (see verse 13). 

g. Joseph cares for his brothers (I. 15-26) 

i. Joseph allays his brothers’ fears (J. 15-21). 
Thy father did command (16). These words per¬ 
haps reveal an uncertainty that may have 
lingered in Jacob’s mind as to what Joseph might 
do to his brothers after the father was gone. Is 
it too suspicious, however, to ask whether in 
saying this the brothers are lying and merely 
putting up a case ? This crafty family seemed to 
be capable of anything. Am I in the place of God? 
(19). Joseph meant that he was no judge. Ye 
thought evil against me (20). He makes his 
brothers face a very ugly fact and then points 
out the overruling of the hand of God in the 
whole matter. 

ii. Death of Joseph (I. 22-26). Ye shall carry up 
my bones from hence (25). See Ex. xiii. 19; 
Jos. xxiv. 32. 

E. F. Kevan. 
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EXODUS 

INTRODUCTION 


I. AUTHORSHIP 

‘The second book of Moses called Exodus* is the 
title which introduces this book to readers of the 
Authorized Version. We accept this as an accu¬ 
rate description. For a general study of this 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch see 
article The Historical Literature of the Old Testa¬ 
ment (p. 31). Here we would mention only that the 
tradition of the Mosaic authorship of Exodus was 
well established in the third century b.c., as evi¬ 
denced by the reference to it in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus (xlv. 5). That the law was written 
by Moses was affirmed by Jesus Christ (Mk. i. 44; 
Jn. vii, 19-22), and by His disciples (Jn. i. 45; 
Acts xxvi. 23). The claim that certain parts of it 
were written by Moses is made in the book itself 
(xvii. 14, xxiv. 4). 

Nothing within the book conflicts with this 
claim that Moses was the author. The frequent 
mention of Moses’ name in the third person has 
its parallels in the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
whilst the record of his call in chapter iii carries 
the same marks of authenticity as do the accounts 
of theirs. 

n. SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

The book of Exodus is the book of redemption. 
The Greek name ‘Exodus’ (lit, ‘going out*) here 
describes how God brou^t the children of 
Israel out of bondage in Egypt; but by redemp¬ 
tion we understand that the Redeemer not only 
delivers His people out of bondage but also brings 
them into a special relationship with Himself, 
making them His own purchased possession, 
His ‘peculiar treasure’ (xix, 5). 

The earlier part of the book describes, there¬ 
fore, the great deliverance of God’s people 
Israel, culminating in the Passover, and fore¬ 
shadowing the still greater redemption worked 
out on Calvary. From this it passes to the 


covenant of Sinai, in which God declared Israel 
to be His people, giving them the ten command¬ 
ments, whilst they on their part took Jehovah to 
be their God, pledging themselves to obedience. 
This covenant was the foundation of their 
national existence, to which the new covenant 
(1 Cor. xi. 25; Hcb. viii. 6-13) forms the antitype 
in the calling of the Church. Finally, the story of 
the establishment of the tabernacle and its 
worship provides the basis on which the life of 
the redeemed people in their relationship to God 
must be maintained. In the new covenant the 
basis of fellowship with God is Christ. The 
tabernacle and its worship therefore provide 
many ‘types* and foreshadowings of Christ 
(see e.g. Heb. viii. 5, ix. 1, 11, x. 1). 

The references in the New Testament fully 
justify our seeing Christ in this book as its 
‘fulfilment*. In the miracles recorded we see 
‘signs* of the divine working (cf. Jn. ii. 11, rv), in 
the covenant of Sinai a forerunner of the new 
covenant, and in the tabernacle worship a 
‘shadow of good things to come’ (Heb. x. 1). 

in. ITS PLACE IN THE PENTATEUCH 

The opening word ‘Now* (Heb. ‘And’) marks 
Exodus as the sequel to Genesis. The first book 
is made up of patriarchal narratives, which read 
like autobiographies; here in the second we have 
a manifestation of God’s power in the deliver¬ 
ance of His people and their birth as a nation. 
The tabernacle worship is then elaborated in 
Leviticus. Numbers sees the people as nomads 
in the wilderness and records tlxc addition of 
further laws. Deuteronomy finds them looking 
across Jordan to the promised land and receiving 
from Moses his final exhortations and their 
national constitution. In this manner Exodus is 
seen as an integral part in the Pentateuchal 
scheme. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. THE OPPRESSION IN EGYPT, i. 1 22 

n. THE BIRTH, TRAINING AND CALL OF MOSES, ii. 1—vii. 7 

a. The first eighty years of Moses* life (ii. 1-22) 

b. The call of Moses (ii. 23—iv. 17) 

c. Moses returns to Egypt (iv. 18-31) 

d. The first application to Pharaoh and its result (v. 1—vi. 1) 

e. The promises and the commission renewed (vi. 2-13) 

f. The genealogies of Moses and Aaron (vi. 14-27) 

g. The commission resumed (vi. 28—vii. 7) 
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III. THE PLAGUES, THE PASSOVER AND THE EXODUS, vii. 8—xv. 21 

a. Pharaoh is given a sign (vii. 8-13) 

b. Ihe first nine plagues (vii. 14—x. 29) 

c. Warning of the last plague (xi. 1-10) 

d. The institution of the Passover (xii. 1-28) 

e. The tenth plague and the departure from Egypt (xii. 29-51) 

f. The sanctification and redemption of the firstborn (xiii. 1-16) 

g. The crossing of the Red Sea (xiii. 17—xiv. 31) 

h. The Song of Moses (xv. 1-21) 

IV. THE JOURNEY TO HOREB. xv. 22 -xviii. 27 

a. Marah and Elim (xv. 22-27) 

b. The provision of manna (xvi. 1-36) 

c. The rebellion at Rephidim and the battle with Amalek (xvii. 1-16) 

d. The visit of Jethro (xviii. 1-27) 

V. THE GIVING OF THE LAW AT SINAI, xix. 1—xxiv. 18 

a. Preparations for receiving the law of the covenant (xix. 1-25) 

b. The Ten Commandments (xx. 1-17) 

c. The fear of God falls on the people (.xx. 18-21) 

d. An altar to be erected (xx. 22-26) 

e. Various judgments (xxi. 1—xxii. 20) 

f. Various moral statutes (xxii. 21—xxiii. 19) 

g. Rewards of obedience (xxiii. 20-33) 

h. The ratification of the covenant (xxiv. 1-11) 

i. Moses delegates his authority and again ascends Mount Sinai (xxiv. 12-18) 

VI. THE DIVINE PLAN FOR THE TABERNACLE, xxv. 1—xxxi. 18 

a. Gifts for the tabernacle (xxv. 1-9) 

b. The tabernacle furniture (xxv. 10-40) 

c. The tabernacle, altar and court (xxvi. 1—xxvii. 21) 

d. The robes of the High Priest and his sons (xxviii. 1-43) 

e. Ordinances for the consecration of the priests (xxix. 1-37) 

f. The daily sacrifice and the promise of the Lord’s presence (xxix. 38-46) 

g. Further directions for the tabernacle (xxx. 1—xxxi. 11) 

h. The sign of the sabbath (xxxi. 12-17) 

i. The tables of testimony (xxxi. 18) 

VII. THE IDOLATRY OF THE ISRAELITES AND MOSES’ 

INTERCESSION, xxxii. 1—xxxiii. 23 

a. The making of the golden calf (xxxii. 1-6) 

b. Moses intercedes for the people (xxxii. 7-14) 

c. The people are punished (xxxii. 15-29) 

d. Moses again intercedes and is shown God’s glory (xxxii. 30—x.\xiii. 23) 

VUI. THE RENEWAL OF THE COVENANT, xxxiv. 1-35 

IX. THE CONSTRUCTION AND ERECTION OF THE TABERNACLE, 
xxxv. 1—xl. 38 

a. The people offer willingly (xxxv. 1-29) 

b. The craftsmen carry out the work according to pattern (xxxv. 30—xxxix. 43) 

c. The tabernacle is set up (xl. 1-33) 

d. The glory of the Lord (xl. 34-38) 
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BXODUS I. 1—11. 10 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE OPPRESSION IN EGYPT. I. 1-22 

Israel . . . Jacob (1). No significance seems to 
attach to the use of the two diflerent names here 
and in subsequent verses. Seventy souls (5). 
Cf, On. xlvi. 8-27. Only two females are included 
in the list, Dinah and Sarah. To this number 
must be added the ‘households* (verse 1), i.c. the 
wives and retainers of each son and grandson, 
totalling perhaps several hundreds. 

Were fruitful (7). An abnormal multiplication 
is indicated, as promised in Gn. xxii. 17. The 
land (7), i.c. Goshen. See Gn. xlvi. 1-7. A new 
king (8). Possibly the first of a new dynasty. If 
the ‘Hyksos’, the Shepherd kings, were reigning 
at the time of Joseph and Jacob’s entry into 
Egypt, they would be favourable to the new¬ 
comers, as they were also of Semitic stock. This 
assumes, of course, the adoption of the system 
of earlier dates for the oppression and the exodus. 
For details see the Chronological Table on p. 38 
and the discussion of these questions of dating 
in the Introductions to Joshua and to Judges. 
Knew not Joseph (8). He may have heard of 
Joseph, but felt under no personal obligation to 
him. Moreover he may have been hostile toward 
the former dynasty whose rule had been resented 
by the true Egj'ptians and consequently towards 
all who had been favoured by tiiem. More and 
mightier than we (9). Better as Rv mg. ‘too many 
and too mighty for us*. Numerically the Egyptian 
population was much greater. Out of the land{\(J), 
Although they hated the Israelites, the Egyptians 
were unwilling to lose the services of any of their 
subject peoples. Taskmasters (11). The Egyptians 
employed for their public works gangs of 
labourers, coerced and unpaid, controlled by 
two grades of overseers, who assigned the tasks 
and forced the work on with a lash. Treasure 
cities (11). ‘Store cities* (rv). Cf. I Ki. ix. 19. 
Depots near the frontier for the store of military 
equipment as a provision for both defence and 
attack. Raamses (11). The same as Rameses 
(Gn. xlvii. II, where see note). The more they 
multiplied (12). Due to the miraculous providence 
of their God. With rigour (13). We may realize 
how severe were the conditions of this forced 
labour from Herodotus’ statement (ii. 158) that 
Pharaoh Necho lost 120,000 men (possibly an 
exaggerated figure) in the construction of a canal 
from the Red Sea to the Nile. 

Midwives (15). Probably Hebrew women. 
‘Shiphrah* is certainly and ‘Puah* probably a 
Hebrew name; but whether Hebrew or Egyptian 
their saving quality was that they feared God (17). 
They respected His will and purpose for His 
people. If it be a son (16). In this way the Hebrew 
race would die out, the females being absorbed 
by marriage into the Egyptian families. The 
Hebrew women are not as the Egyptian women (19). 
This statement was probably true—but not the 
real reason why they saved the males alive. The 


Scripture records but never commends the faults 
of God-fearing persons. (Cf. Rahab’s lie, Jos. ii. 
4, 5.) Therefore God dealt well . . . (20). Not 
because they deceived the king, but beaiuse they 
feared God and refused to obey his decree. 
Loyalty to God comes before the subjection to 
the king enjoined in Rom. xiii. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 13,17. 
Made them houses (21). Cf. 1 Ki. ii. 24. Gave 
families and descendants to those who had pre¬ 
served alive the families of His people. 


II. THE BIRTH, TRAINING AND CALL 
OF MOSES, ii. 1—vii. 7 
a. The first eighty years of Moses’ life (ii. 1-22) 
Note the simplicity and tone of veracity in this 
account in contrast with the elaborate legends 
which record the birth of mythical heroes. 
A man ... a daughter (1). The omission of their 
names does not indicate that the author did not 
know them. It is rather a mark of Moses’ 
modesty. Compare John’s references to himself 
in his Gospel. Daughter of Levi (1), i.e. a de¬ 
scendant of Levi. Ark of bulrushes (3). The word 
tebah, a ‘box* or ‘chest’ (probably an Egyptian 
word), is used only here and for Noah’s ark. 
The ‘bulrushes’ are papyrus reeds, a material put 
to many uses in Egypt, even for the construction 
of large boats. Cf. Is. xviii. 2. In the flags (3), 
where it would be less noticeable, and prevented 
from floating downstream. His sister (4). 
Miriam is the only sister of Moses mentioned 
in Scripture. See Nu. xxvi. 59. To judge by her 
action here recorded, she must have been twelve 
years or older at this time. 

The babe wept (6). Naturally, under the cir¬ 
cumstances! But the infant’s cries were used in 
the providence of God to move the heart of the 
princess. One of the Hebrews* children (6). 
Egyptian children might also have been exposed, 
but this ‘goodly child’ so carefully cradled could 
be none other than one of the Hebrews. Took the 
child, and nursed it (9). Moses’ mother was able 
to nurse her child in her own home until he was 
weaned, at the end of his first or possibly second 
or third year (cf. 2 Macc. vii. 27), when she 
brought him back to Pharaoh’s daughter to be 
brought up in the royal house. We are not told 
whether she continued with him there, but we 
may well believe that she implanted in him the 
roots of faith in the true God, which directed his 
later conduct. He became her son (10). He en¬ 
joyed the privileges and education of an adopted 
son of the princess. The privileges he later 
renounced (Heb. xi. 24) but he never lost the 
benefits of the education (Acts vii. 22). She called 
his name Moses (10). The Hebrew word Mosheh 
is probably a form of the Egyptian mesu, mean¬ 
ing a child, a son, the noun being derived from a 
verb meaning ‘to produce*, ‘to draw forth’. 
Hence the explanation given in this verse of the 
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reason why she called him by this name. The 
Hebrew mashah also means ‘to draw out’, and 
the play upon words could therefore be shown in 
the Hebrew, althougli it cannot appear in the 
English version. 

When Moses was grown (11). According to 
Stephen (Acts vii. 23), ‘full forty years old’. 
Unto his brethren (II). He had not remained in 
ignorance of his true race. ‘It is the first sign of 
that strong sympathy and tender affection for 
his people which characterizes him throughout 
the narrative, and which culminates in the 
pathetic cry, “Forgive them; and if not, blot me 
out of thy book” (xxxii, 32)’ (Rawlinson). 
He slew the Egyptian (12). For this act he had no 
justification either by the law of the land or in the 
sight of God. He meant well, but even his best 
intentions were the product of a spirit not yet 
attuned to the will of God. Hence the need for a 
further forty years’ discipline before his heart and 
mind were fully able to receive the revelation of 
God’s purposes and laws, hi the sand (12). Note 
the minute detail. Moses wrote what he himself 
had seen. The men of Israel attributed to Moses 
an officiousness which he did not really display 
(14). They could not understand his true motives 
(Acts vii. 25). His hasty action of the previous 
day rendered his actions liable to such misinter¬ 
pretation. Sought to slay Moses (15). In the 
reasonable execution of justice. Midian (15). The 
Midian here referred to was probably the south¬ 
eastern portion of the Sinai peninsula. 

Priest of Midian (16). See xviii. 12. For the 
relationship of the Midianites to the Israelites 
see Gn. xxv. 2. They worshipped the same true 
God. Reuel (18). Raguel in Nu. x. 29 is the Greek 
form of the same Hebrew word. Reuel means 
‘God is friend*. For the name Jethro sec note on 
iii. 1. An Egyptian (19). Judging by his appearance 
and dress. Gershom (22). Derived from ger^ ‘a 
stranger’, and sham, ‘there’. 

b. The call of Moses (ii. 23—iv. 17) 

In process of time (23). Forty years after his 
flight from Egypt. See vii. 7. Sighed by reason of 
the bondage (23). The new Pharaoh did not relax 
the rigour of the oppression. According to the 
more probable dating the Pharaoh of the oppres¬ 
sion was the mighty Thothmes 111, but some 
think he was Rameses 11. Many buildings of both 
kings can be seen today. Had respect unto them 
(25). ‘Took knowledge of them’ (rv). Cf. Ps. 
xxxi. 7; Ho. xiii. 5. God took notice of and 
sympathetically understood the sufferings and 
feelings of His people. Contrast Mt. vii. 23. 

Jethro his father in law (iii. 1). The word may 
possibly mean ‘brother-in-law’ and Jethro would 
in that case be a son of Reuel (sec ii. 18), but it is 
more probable that Jethro is another name of 
Reuel. The backside of the desert (1). Lit. ‘behind 
the wilderness’. See Dt. i. In. The mountain of Cod 
(1), so called by Moses writing after his many 
experiences of God upon this mountain. Horeb 
(1), also called Sinai. Horeb usually denotes the 
region, Sinai the particular mountain. The angel 


of the Lord (2), i.e. a special manifestation of 
Jehovah. In verse 4 he is called both Jehovah and 
Elohim. Wc may thereby infer that it was the 
second Person of the Trinity who appeared to 
Moses. (See note on Gn. xvi. 7.) No personal 
form appeared, but the flame and the voice were 
themselves evidence of the presence of the Lord. 
Put off thy shoes (5). A sign of respect before 
entering a holy place, or palace, used in the East 
from before the time of Moses to the present day. 
Of thy father (6). The name of Moses’ mother 
jochebed (see vi. 20) (‘Jehovah gloried’) shows 
that his parents were worshippers of Jehovah. 
See vi. 3n. The God of Abraham (6). See Gn. xv. 
7, 8n. To look upon God (6). Cf. 1 Ki. xix. 13. 
God’s presence was sufficiently manifest without 
any bodily form being seen. 

/ am come down (8). Cf. Gn. xi. 5, xviii. 21. 
The author did not intend this literally; sec 
e.g. 1 Ki. viii. 27; Pr. xv. 3. The phrase is a way 
of expressing in human language the divine act 
of condescension and concern. A good land and 
a large (8) extending from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates, and as far as Taurus in the north. 
The expression flowing with milk and honey (8) 
was a proverbial expression used to denote, 
plenty. See Dt. vi. 3n. 

Certainly I will be with thee (12). A sufficient , 
answer to any plea of unfitness for the work to* 
which God calls. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 9. A sign or 
token is also promised but, being itself yet ini 
the future (contrast the immediate signs giveni 
in chapter iv), is a further stimulus to faiths. 
Cf. 1 Sa. ii, 34. What is his name? (13). Moses, 
implies that they will ask for his credentials, and: 
will want to know the nature of this God whomi 
he claims to be the God who has sent him and the: 
God of their fathers. The name as often in Scrip¬ 
ture stands for the description of the nature or 
character of the person who bears that name- 
See Dt. v. 11. 

/ AM THAT I AM (14). The word translated 
‘I am’ is the Heb. ehyeh, first person imperfect of 
the verb hayah, ‘to become*. The tense is in¬ 
definite, meaning equally ‘1 was’, ‘1 am being*, 
and ‘I will be’. (The same word is used in verse 12 
above. Certainly I will be with thee.) This fuller 
expression explains the shorter form of the name 
‘1 AM’ or ‘Jehovah’ (YHWH, verse 14) which 
is the third person of the same verb and has the 
same meaning. No other words could so per¬ 
fectly express the revealed truth and infinite 
mystery of the nature of the true God. ‘I AM 
THAT 1 AM’ signifies that He is self-existent, 
the only real being and the source of all reality; 
that He is self-sufficient; that He is eternal and 
unchangeable in His promises; that He is what 
He will be, all choice teing according to His own 
will and pleasure. In addition the name preserves 
much of His nature hidden from curious and 
presumptuous enquiry. We cannot by searching 
find Him out. See Pr. xxx. 4. Compare His 
announcement of Himself in Rev. i. 4, 8, etc. 

The Lord God of your fathers (15). The word 
Lord used in each statement is rciilly ‘Jehovah.’ 
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EXODUS III. 16—IV. 26 

See the note on verse 14 and that on Gn. ii. 4. 
This is the name by which He will be remembered. 
The elders of Israel (16). The heads of families 
who exercised authority and judgment over them. 
/ have surely visited you (16). Cf. Gn. 1. 24; 
Lk. i. 68. God has interposed on their behalf. 
Three days' journey (18). Since certain animals 
were sacred to the Egyptians it was necessary to 
get thus far to avoid giving offence to their neigh¬ 
bours by the slaughter of the sacriheial victims. 
See Dt. i. In. That we may sacrifice (18). No 
deception is implied here, as if under cover of 
this moderate request they intended leaving 
Egypt altogether. It served to test Pharaoh’s 
attitude to their leaving his domain, and his 
abrupt refusal of this modest petition justified 
the display of God's power which followed—and 
their final and absolute removal from his 
borders. 

/ am sure ... noy mt by a mighty hand (19). 
Read with av mg. and lxx ‘but by strong 
hand’, i.e. ‘only after he has felt the power of My 
hand’. See verse 20. Shall borrow (22). rv ‘ask’ is 
the exact translation. After the terrors of these 
days the Egyptians would be glad to give them 
anything for which they asked, if only to be rid 
of them. Shall spoil (22). As spoil is lawfully 
taken from a conquered people. Cf. Gn, xv. 14. 
All that they received was no more than their 
just reward for their enforced labour. 

The Lord hath not appeared (iv. I). A natural 
objection considering that it was so long since 
the last special manifestation of the Lord to 
Israel. A rod (2). His shepherd's staff. By the 
tail (4). An act of faith; normally to avoid its bite 
one would take it by the neck. That they may 
believe (5). This verse continues the Lord’s words 
above, And he put ... in his hand being in par¬ 
enthesis. God Himself here explains the true 
purpose of miracles. They are to serve as per¬ 
suasive proofs or ‘signs’ of the presence of 
divine power and are therefore not to be expected 
at all times, but, as appears in the Scripture 
record, only when there is special need to 
establish God’s authority in face of doubt, 
uncertainty or apostasy. 

lam not eloquent (10). Heb. ‘a man of words’. 
He may have found difficulty in expressing his 
thoughts and may even have suffered from some 
defect in his speech. On the other hand this may 
have merely been the excuse of one who was 
afraid to face the people. Many of God’s spokes¬ 
men have thus at first sensed their own unreadi¬ 
ness and inability to speak. Cf. Is. vi. 5; Je. i. 6; 
Ezk. ii. 6. Who hath made man's mouth? (11), 
Human inability is no excuse for evading a com¬ 
mission from the divine Creator. Sendy I pray 
thee (13). Moses almost, but not quite, declines 
to accept the task and reveals his unbelief in the 
promises just made by the Lord. Aaron the Levite 
(14). Moses’ elder brother. Moses also was of the 
tribe of Levi, but the title ‘Levite* is not without 
point, for, in Hebrew, affection for a person is 
expressed by giving the full name. Cf. Gn. xxii. 2. 
Put words in his mouth (15). Give him the subject 


matter for him to express in speech. Instead of 
God (16). This phrase perfectly describes the 
function of a prophet, one who mediates the 
mind of God to the people. Do signs (17). ‘Do 
the signs’ (rv), i.e. not only those of iv. 1-9 but 
also those intimated in iii. 20. 

c. Moses returns to Egypt (iv. 18-31) 

My brethren (18), i.e. kinsfolk. This was part, but 
not the whole, of Moses’ purpose in returning to 
Egypt. Goy return (19). Moses was still delaying 
to carry out God’s commission. The rod of 
God {20)y i.e. his old staff*, but now endowed with 
divine power. 

/ will harden his heart (21). It is said that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart or that his 
heart was hardened in vii. 13 (see note), vii. 14, 
22, viii. 15, 19, 32, ix. 7, 34, 35; and that God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart in ix. 12, x. 1, 20, 27, 
xiv. 4, 8. This action is foretold in iv. 21, vii. 3. 
Note that the action is at first mainly ascribed to 
Pharaoh himself and later more directly to God. 
God does not positively cause men to rebel 
against Himself, but He has so ordered man’s 
heart that each time he refuses to do God’s will 
he renders himself less responsive to the next call 
or command. The conscience thus becomes less 
sensitive and the heart grows harder. Man 
hardens his own heart, but in Bible idiom 
‘events, whether physical or moral, which are tlie 
inevitable result of the divine ordering of the 
universe, are spoken of as the direct work of 
God’ (Hertz). In addition to this significance of 
the phrase we must note that, once Pharaoh had 
hardened his own heart, God directly smote him 
with a hardness from which it was impossible for 
him to be renewed unto repentance (cf. Heb. vi. 
4-6), both as a penalty and in order to show His 
power in him (Rom. ix. 17, 18), as demonstrated 
both in Pharaoh’s fall and in His people’s 
deliverance. 

Lsrael is my soHy even my firstborn (22). This 
docs not imply the universal fatherhood of God, 
as if the other nations were also His sons, but 
that Israel first was elected into spiritual sonship 
‘that the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ* (Gal. iii. 14). See 
Rom. viii. 14-17. 

The inn (24). Simply a resting-place. Sought to 
kill him (24). Perhaps by an illness. This seems to 
have been a punishment for neglecting the duty 
of circumcising his son. Before Moses could lay 
the commands of God before Pharaoh and the 
Israelites he must himself omit none of them. In 
this drastic way God brought Moses to the point 
of entire obedience, the necessary preparation 
for being used in His service. A bloody husband 
(25). Heb. botban-daminiy lit. ‘cut with blood*. 
This expression was applied to a youthful 
bridegroom, circumcised before marriage. The 
words were either addressed to her son, denoting 
the fulfilment of the covenant rite, or to her hus¬ 
band as thus restored to her as a bridegroom. 
Whatever the exact meaning, her action averted 
the divine displeasure. So he let him go (26). God 
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spared Moses. It was probably at this time that 
Moses sent his wife and sons back to Jethro 
(see xviii. 2, 3). The signs (30) were the three 
miracles of verses 3-9. 

d. The first application to Pharaoh and its result 
(v. 1—vi. 1) 

A feast (1). See iii. 18n. Who is the Lord? (2). An 
expression of contempt, but Pharaoh, like many 
of the Israelites even, may have been ignorant of 
the name. The God of the Hebrews (3). This 
description was more likely to be understood by 
Pharaoh. Let the people (4), i.e. hinder them, 
distracting them by talk of a pilgrimage, etc. 
The people of the land (5). Heb. *am ha-are^. 
The word usually means the common people but 
probably here, as in Gn. xxiii. 7, ‘the council of 
elders* who had come with Moses and Aaron. 
Pharaoh intimates that too many of them were 
doing no work. Straw (7). Either to reinforce the 
clay, or to keep the clay from sticking to the 
moulds. They be idle . . . let them not regard 
vain words (8, 9). Satan often represents the 
worship of God as vanity fit only for those who 
have nothing more constructive to do. Stubble 
(12). In Egypt only the heads of the corn were 
cut off, leaving long stalks of straw for the 
Israelites to cut, carry and chop before using it 
for the bricks. The word may also include all 
other kinds of field rubbish. 

Stood in the way (20). The officers (19) were 
waiting to meet them as they came from the 
presence of Pharaoh, to learn the result of the 
interview. Returned unto the Lord (22). As one 
who constantly repeated his communion with 
God. Wherefore (22). Had Moses forgotten the 
warning of iii, 19? Yet there was a further prob¬ 
lem in that instead of a straightforward refusal 
Pharaoh had increased the burdens beyond 
human endurance. Now shalt thou see (vi. 1). 
The greater the violence of Pharaoh, the greater 
the manifestation of God’s power to deliver. 
With a strong hand (1), i.e. compelled by the 
strong hand of God. Sec iii. 19. 

c. The promises and the commission renewed 
(vi. 2-13) 

I am the Ijord ... (2, 3). Contrary to the state¬ 
ments of modern criticism, God is not here 
announcing to Moses a new name by which He 
is to be called. The succeeding verses show that 
God is declaring that the time has now come for 
Him to fulfil the covenant made with their 
fathers, and to do what He had then promised. 
He therefore strengthens the faith of Moses and 
the Israelites by reasserting His character, for 
the name indicates the character (see note on 
iii. 14). He is the covenant-keeping God, and it is 
this aspect of His character which He will now 
especially reveal to His people by fulfilling the 
promises of the covenant made with their 
fathers, so that the name ‘Jehovah* was hence¬ 
forth to be particularly associated with the 
covenant relationship between God and His 
people. Their fathers also used this name 


‘Jehovah’, but the aspect of His character which 
He particularly revealed to them was that of His 
power with special reference to multiplying their 
seed (Gn. xvii. 1, 2, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11). God 
Almighty (3) is not a name for God (the words 
‘the name of’ are not in the Heb.) but the phrase 
is descriptive, ‘the almighty God*. The Israelites 
in the days of Jeremiah and Ezekiel were well 
aware of the name ‘Jehovah*, but Jc. xvi. 21, 
‘they shall know that my name is Jehovah*—a 
phrase often found in Ezekiel—^proves that it 
was the character of God implied by that name 
which they did not know. Thus in Ex. vi. 7 the 
meaning is they would come to know that He was 
Jehovah their God, not by hearing that name 
announced, but by experiencing His acts of 
power and love. Another legitimate way of 
rendering verse 3, but one which gives a different 
meaning, is, ‘1 suffered myself to appear unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as 
El Shaddai, and have 1 not even suffered myself 
to be known to them by my name Jehovah?* Sec 
also notes on Gn. ii. 4, xvii. 1, and Dt. v. 11. 

My covenant (4). See notes on Gn. vi. 18, 
XV. 7-21; Dt. iv. 13. Redeem (6). This is the first 
instance in the Bible of the use of this word, 
expressing one of the fundamental elements in 
the divine act of salvation. The redemption of 
Israel from Egypt figures prominently in Scrip¬ 
ture as a type of our redemption from sin. The 
Heb. goal means to ‘reclaim* or ‘ransom’, 
especially as the kinsman ransoms the property 
or person of a helpless relative. Thus God, the 
divine Kinsman, whose resources are inexhaust¬ 
ible, ransoms His helpless people at the cost of 
the exercise of His supernatural power and makes 
them His own peculiar property (verse 7). Cf. Is. 
xliii. 1. Judgments (6). The acts of power are a 
judgment on the oppressor. See Dt. iv. In. 
/ will take you to me for a people (7). Cf. xix. 5, 
6, etc. Israel was chosen to be the means through 
which God brought to the world His revelation 
of Himself and His salvation. 1 will be to you a 
God (7). He had a special relationship to Israel, 
yet ceased not to be the God of the whole earth. 
/ am the Lord (8). The message closes with the 
same words with which it began. It is sealed at 
both ends with the authority of the living and the 
faithful God. 

That he /e/... go (11). A greater demand than 
the first. See iii. 18n. Uncircumcised lips (12). 
This is not any admission of sinfulness, but a 
repetition of his complaint in iv. 10 that he is 
slow of speech. Similarly an ‘uncircumcised ear* 
(Je. vi. 10) is one that ‘cannot hearken*. Cf. 
Lv. xxvi. 41. 

f. The genealogies of Moses and Aaron (vi. 14-27) 
Fathers" houses (14), A technical term for 
‘clans’ or ‘families’. Reuben and Simeon are 
included here possibly to show the relative 
position of Levi in the family of Israel, and that 
in the dispensation of God it is not always the 
one who is born first who is the ‘firstborn’ in 
place of honour and leadership. Jochebed his 




EXODUS Vi. 20—VIIL 22 


father's sister (20). The name means ‘Jehovah is 
my glory*. It is a further proof of the knowledge 
of the name Jehovah before the time of Moses. 
See iii. 14, 15n. The marriage of a man to his 
aunt was permitted until the law of Lv. xviii. 12. 
Korah (21). Cousin therefore to Moses. See 
Nu. xvi. 1 and xxvi. 11. His children did not 
perish with him, and their names are given in 
verse 24 as the heads of important priestly 
families. Elisheba (23). A name better known in 
its Greek form, Elizabeth. Their armies (26), i.e. 
marshalled in orderly array by tribes, families, 
etc.; no disorderly mob. There is no suggestion 
here of their being equipped with military 
weapons. 

g. The commission resumed (vi. 28—vii. 7) 

The narrative of verses 2-12, interrupted by the 
genealogies, is taken up again at this point. A god 
to Pharaoh (vii. 1). By the authority of his person 
and the power of his acts Moses would represent 
to Pharaoh the authority and power of the true 
God. Thy prophet (1). Cf. iv. 16. This is God’s 
answer to Moses’ objection in vi. 12. Thou shall 
speak (2), i.e. to Aaron. For verse 3 see iv. 21 n. 
Auoh' that I am the Lord (5). God’s acts on 
behalf of Israel throughout their history had one 
end in view, to demonstrate to a world which 
had gone after other gods the nature of Jehovah, 
the only true God. Fourscore years (7). God can 
prolong a man’s life to any age. but it is note¬ 
worthy that Egyptian records show that service 
beyond 100 years was not uncommon. 

m. THE PLAGUES, THE PASSOVER AND 
THE EXODUS, vii. 8—xv. 21 

a. Pharaoh is given a sign (vii. 8-13) 

Shew a miracle for you (9). Prove your claims by 
a supernatural act. In like manner with their 
enchantments (11). ‘Secret arts’ (rv mg.). By 
hypnotism and various tricks they could make 
a snake rigid like a stick. No supernatural power 
need be implied here. He hardened Pharaoh's 
heart (13). A mistranslation; ‘heart’ is the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence. Read ‘Pharaoh’s heart was 
strong’ or ‘was hardened’. See iv. 2In. 

b. The first nine plagues (vii. 14— x. 29) 

The plagues not only caused great physical 
affliction; they were a judgment against the gods 
of Egypt. The Nile was a main object of wor¬ 
ship; the frog was sacred as a symbol of fer¬ 
tility; of the cattle the ram, the goat and the bull 
were sacred; the sun-god Ra was eclipsed and 
proved impotent by the plague of darkness. 
‘Against all the gods of Egypt I will execute 
judgment: I am the Lord’ (xii. 12). 

i. The NOe turned to blood (vii. 14-25). He 
goeth out unto the water (15). Either to bathe 
or for a religious festival. The miracle is an¬ 
nounced beforehand (17) so that Pharaoh may 
realize that it is no disconnected wonder, but a 
proof that the Lord has power to fulfil His 
designs and decrees. Turned to blood (17). In 


Joel ii. 31 blood is used in a metaphorical sense, 
but here it is probably to be taken literally. The 
river was sometimes made red by the presence of 
certain vegetable matter, but this is not merely 
the intensification of a natural phenomenon; it is 
a miracle by which the very fish die and the water 
becomes loathsome. The magicians ... did so (22). 
This may have been trickery; but see viii. 18n. 
The clear water was obtained probably as in 
verse 24. Digged . . . for water (24). Verse 19 
indicates that all water derived from the Nile 
became blood. Water obtained from other 
sources was still pure. Seven days (25). After 
this God allowed the fresh water flowing down 
to cleanse the lower streams of the river. 

ii. The plague of frogs (viii. 1-15). Upon thy 
bed (3). Most distressing to the Egyptians, who 
were particular in their cleanliness. The magicians 
did so (7). They evidently had no power to 
remove the frogs sent by God. Glory over me (9). 
A form of polite address, ‘have the honour 
of deciding*. That thou mayest know (10). The 
removal of the frogs at the exact time named by 
the king would be proof that no other power 
than that of the Lord had done so. Pharaoh said 
‘tomorrow’, possibly in the hope that they would 
disappear of themselves in the night and that he 
would be relieved of the necessity of acknow¬ 
ledging the hand of God. Moses cried unto the 
Lord (12). Moses was convinced in his mind that 
God would do this, yet earnest entreaty was 
necessary. This is an illustration of the place of 
intercessory prayer. Pharaoh . . . hardened his 
heart (15). See iv. 21 n. Temporary distress had 
forced Pharaoh to acknowledge the reality of 
God, the power of prayer, and the claims of His 
people (8), but the attitude of his heart towards 
God had remained unchanged and naturally his 
convictions and his promises vanished together 
with the frogs. We must look for a change of 
heart beneath the profession of the lips. 

iii. The plague of lice (viii. 16-19). The Lord 
said (16). This plague was sent without w^aming. 
Having hardened his heart, Pharaoh was given 
this time no opportunity to submit before the 
judgment was sent. They could not (18). This was 
outside the range of their experience or con¬ 
juring ability. If on the other hand we regard 
their previous imitations as real miracles and not 
illusions, we may learn from this verse that God 
allows the devil to go so far but no farther in 
reproducing signs and wonders. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 24. 
The finger of God (19). They acknowledge some 
divine power but not yet the name of Jehovah. 
Cf. Lk. xi. 20. Pharaoh . . . hearkened not (19). 
This plague probably did not inconvenience him 
personally so much as the others. 

Iv. The plague of flies (viii. 20-32). Swarms of 
Hies (21). Heb. 'arobh. Many expositors consider 
that this was a species of b^tle. This insect, the 
scarab, was an emblem of Ra the sun-god and 
therefore, as a sacred object like the frogs, its 
obnoxious presence could not be removed by 
killing it. 1 will sever (22). A new miracle demon¬ 
strating vividly the reality and providence of the 
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Lord. The land was corrupted (24). Better as 
mg., ‘destroyed*. This plague is an advance on 
the others; it causes more than unpleasantness; 
the flies or beetles destroy personal property. 

Pharaoh called (25). Being personally affected 
by this visitation he quickly appeals for relief, 
but offers a compromise, ‘in the land’, which is 
unacceptable to the man of God. The abomination 
of the Egyptians (26). Certain animals were 
sacred to the Egyptians and might not be 
killed. If the Israelites had sacrified sheep, goats 
or bulls within the land of Egypt, it would have 
provoked a widespread riot among the Egyptian 
people. Similar riots have occurred in India in 
recent times when cows, sacred to the Hindus, 
have been killed, and in Egypt a Roman am¬ 
bassador was once torn to pieces by the mob for 
accidentally killing a cat. As he shall command 
us (27). Cf. X. 26. The exact form of the sacrifice 
was not yet clear, but in any case there could be 
no compromise over the clearly defined com¬ 
mandments of God. Not go very far away (28). 
Evidence that Pharaoh’s repentance was super¬ 
ficial. His sin was within as easy range of recall 
as he desired the Israelites to be. I will intreat (29). 
Moses accepted Pharaoh’s ‘not very far’ as 
covering his demand for a ‘three days’ journey*. 
Removed the swarms (31). The dead bodies of 
the frogs had been left as an added affliction; 
the flies were miraculously removed as evidence 
of God’s power to be merciful. Pharaoh hardened 
his heart (32). The partial repentance again 
served only to make his heart harder when relief 
came. See verse 15n. 

V. The death of the cattle (ix. 1-7). A set time 
(5). Murrain in a general way was not uncom¬ 
mon in Egypt. Proof of the hand of God in this 
case was given by the fact that it came at the 
time appointed, that the Israelites were exempted, 
and that the plague affected only the cattle in the 
field. Tomorrow (5). Space was granted for any 
believing Egyptians to bring their cattle in from 
the field. All (6), i.e. literally all that were in the 
field. Was hardened (7). Pharaoh was little im¬ 
pressed, probably because less affected by this 
plague. 

vi. The plague of boils (ix. 8-12). The Lord 
said (8). Like the third, this plague was sent 
without warning, as a judgment. The magicians 
could not stand (11). Now not only unable to 
imitate the miracle, but themselves the victims of 
the judgment; see 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9. The Lord 
hardened (12). Wilful hardness begins now to be 
punished with judicial hardness. See iv. 21n. 

vii. The plague of hail (ix. 13-35). All my 
plagues upon thine heart (14). Here begins the 
last series of the strokes of God which will 
finally crush the resistance of Pharaoh’s stubborn 
heart. The judgment is to come in such a way 
that Pharaoh shall release his captives, yet, while 
acknowledging the unique and sovereign power 
of the Lord, remain unreconciled to Him. 
Pharaoh’s heart was smitten but still hardened. 

/ will stretch out (15). Sec RV ‘I had put forth my 
hand*. The last clause of verse 14 explains why 


God did not destroy Pharaoh and his people 
before, and this reason is again given in verse 16, 
‘for this cause have I made thee to stand’, i.e. 
‘kept thee alive’. His and their preservation was 
in order the more clearly to manifest by them the 
power and character of God: see Rom. ix. 16,17. 
While they remained alive they served as the 
objects of God’s activity and righteous judg¬ 
ments, otherwise He would have destroyed them 
sooner. Now the time was coming when not 
only their property but their persons would be 
smitten. Gather thy cattle (19). God is not ruth¬ 
less. Opportunity was given even to the Egyptians 
to show by this outward action that they believed 
the Lord and respected His word. See verse 20. 
Fire (23, 24). Caused possibly by some form of 
electrical disturbance. 

The earth is the Lord^s (29). Cf. Jas. v. 17, 18. 
This extraordinary phenomenon in the physical 
world came in consequence of Moses’ prediction 
and went in answer to his prayer. Both its inflic¬ 
tion and its removal were therefore proof that 
the Lord the Creator can do what He chooses 
with the earth which He has made. He sinned yet 
more (34). The greater God’s longsuffering 
towards Pharaoh, the greater his sin in repeatedly 
going back on his word. Moses’ prayer could 
open the heavens but could not open the heart of 
a self-willed man. Yet even the opposition of 
God’s enemies is made to subserve His plan of 
redemption. 

viii. The plague of locusts (x. 1-20). The heart 
of his servants (1). They too had hardened their 
own hearts (ix. 34); therefore they suffered also 
the penal hardening. That I might shew . . . signs 
(1). God can utilize even the sin of men and the 
penalties He inflicts upon them as a means of 
instructing both the present and succeeding 
generations in His righteousness and His wrath. 
See 1 Cor. x. 11. Locusts into thy coast (4). 
Locusts always migrate into Egypt from some 
other country either on the south or the east. 
They shall cover (5). For a vivid biblical descrip¬ 
tion of the ravages of locusts see Joel i. 6, 7, 
ii. 2-11. Modern eyewitnesses tell the same story. 
The residue (5). Left from the hail and the other 
plagues. Pharaoh's servants (7). Though hardened 
(1), they were not so hard as Pharaoh (ix. 20). 
They knew that the locusts would destroy the 
last remaining means of sustenance. Why should 
a nation be destroyed through the obduracy of 
its ruler? Let the men go (7). ‘Men* here includes 
women and children. With our young men ... (9). 
It was not unusual in Egypt for the whole 
population to observe great festivals, yet Moses’ 
words here enforce the truth that those who 
would serve God must do so with all that they 
have. Let the Lord be so (10). ‘So be the Lord 
with you’ (rv); ironically ‘May the Lord be 
with you as surely as I will let you go’. Evil is 
before you (10), i.e. evil is what you purpose. Ye 
that are men (11). The men would not remain 
away without their wives and children. Satan 
cares little for grown men, so long as he can hold 
the children. That ye did desire (11). But Moses 
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had demanded before that ail the people should 
go (vii. 16). An east wind (13). The long flight of 
locusts always depends on the au.\iliary of a 
strong wind. There remained not (15). Egypt now 
depended entirely on the reserves in her grana¬ 
ries, instituted by Joseph, the Hebrew. 

ix. The plague of darkness (x. 21-29). The 
Lord said (21). Like the third and the sixth, this 
plague conies unannounced. No space is here 
given for repentance. Darkness which may be 
felt (21). Its intensity and duration marks it as 
something more than a total eclipse of the sun. 
It penetrated even their dwellings (23). Their 
terror would be all the greater because Ra, the 
sun-god, was one of their chief deities. If he was 
defeated, all was lost. From his place (23), i.e. 
kept to their houses. Cf. xvi. 29. Only let your 
flocks ... (24). This reserve in Pharaoh’s consent 
nullified the whole. Cf. Jas. ii. 10. Our cattle 
also (26). When going to sacrifice nothing may 
be held back, because the extent of God's 
requirements is not known until the appointed 
time. All is devoted to Him to use as much of it 
as He chooses. Get thee from me (28). The 
exasperated temper of a man who rebels against 
his conscience and finds that God makes no 
concessions. In refusing to see Moses again 
Pharaoh refused his only means of deliverance 
It was to plead for mercy that he had hitherto 
called Moses to stand before him. / will see ... no 
more (29). Moses continues to speak to Pharaoh 
until he finally leaves him at xi. 8, xi. 1-3 being in 
parenthesis. 

c. Warning of the last plague (xi. 1-10) 

The Lord said (1), Read ‘had said’. The tense is 
pluperfect, recording a word of God to Moses 
before this interview with Pharaoh. Borrow (2). 
See iii. 22n. Moses was very great ... in the sight 
of the people (3). As a result of the wonders 
which he worked and his consideration for the 
people in giving them due warning. Moses 
writes thus of himself not without modesty, but 
to explain why the people were so willing to give 
their jewels, etc. And Moses said (4). The con¬ 
tinuation of Moses’ speech to Pharaoh. About 
midnight (4). The actual niglit was not specified. 
All the firstborn (5). The Hebrew word indicates 
the male line. The firstborn of beasts (5). Several 
of these were esteemed as objects of worship. 
Not a dog move his tongue (7). A proverbial 
expression. That my wonders may be multiplied(9). 
Cf. vii. 3. Pharaoh’s wilfulness, now intensified 
by the judgment of God, served to call forth the 
exercise of God’s power to impress both the 
Egyptians and the Israelites with His justice and 
His might. 

d. The institution of the Passover (xii. 1-28) 

The beginning of months (2). The Exodus was 
spiritually and nationally an epoch-making 
event. Cf. Nu. i. 1. Hitherto the Jewish year had 
begun with the month Tisri near the autumnal 
equinox. The month of the Exodus, Abib, came 
at the vernal equinox. The Jews now begin their 


civil year at Tisri and their sacred year at Abib. 
A lamb (3). The word may equally well mean the 
young of a sheep or a goat (see verse 5), but it 
appears that lambs were almost universally used. 
The house of their fathers (3), i.e. the family. The 
first and basic festival of Israel is a family one. 
The purity of family life is the foundation of 
spiritual as well as of national prosperity. Too 
little (4). Ten men, besides women and children, 
were considered the minimum to consume one 
lamb. Without blemish (5). Cf. 1 Pet. i. 19; Heb. 
vii. 26, ix. 14. Not only must all offerings to God 
be of the very best, but this lamb was to typify 
the spotless Lamb of God. Of the first year (5), 
i.e. not more than a year old, the age of inno¬ 
cence. Keep it up (6). To allow for thorough 
inspection. God's affairs must never be hurried. 
In the evening (6). Lit. ‘between the evenings*. 
This means either ‘between sunset and the end 
of the twilight’ or ‘between the cooling of the 
day, at about 3 o’clock, and sunset*. In any 
case, according to Josephus, the lamb was killed 
between the ninth and eleventh hour, i.e. three 
to five o’clock. Note that it was at the ninth hour 
that Jesus cried with a loud voice and gave up the 
ghost (Mt. xxvii. 45-50). 

They shall take of the blood . . . (7). The ex¬ 
planation of the detailed requirements in 
verses 7-10 can appear only as we see in them a 
type of Christ. By the blood alone is there 
deliverance from destruction; the lamb is roast 
with fire to symbolize the fire of God’s wrath 
wliich the Saviour endured; those who feed on 
Him must put away the leaven of malice and 
wickedness (1 Cor. v. 8), and eat with the bitter 
herbs of repentance; the whole is to be con¬ 
sumed; if it is physically impossible to do so by 
eating, then by fire, since the offering of Christ is 
whole and He is to be wholly received. 

Thus shall ye cat // (11). This applies only to the 
Passover in Egypt, not to subsequent celebra¬ 
tions, yet the redeemed are always to be as those 
who have no settled dwelling in this world. See 
Lv. xxiii. 4, 5; Nu. xxviii. 16-25 for celebrations 
of the Passover in the wilderness, and Dt. xvi. 1-8, 
which restates the rules in view of its observance 
in the promised land. Your loins girded (11). 
Gathering up their long loose robes. In haste (11). 
As being ready at any moment for the summons 
to depart. It is the Lord^spassover (11). The word 
‘passover’, usually referring to the whole rite, is 
here applied only to the paschal lamb, as in 
1 Cor. V. 7. It is derived from the verb pasa!^ 
‘to pass over’, including the idea ‘to spare and 
protect*. Sec verse 12. All the gods of Egypt (12). 
Every Egyptian god was represented by some 
beast and would be powerless to protect its own 
representative. / am the Lord (12). Cf. vi. 2, 6, 8, 
29, etc. To you (13). In your interest. A token (12). 
The appearance of the blood on the posts of the 
door would be evidence to God that the sacrifice 
had been offered, and that the inmates were 
exercising faith in His promises. These He would 
deliver. A memorial .. .for ever (14). In the same 
way that the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper is 



•a memorial! and Is ‘observed for ‘ever until He 
come*. 

The instructions of verses 15-20 refer not to 
the immediate occasion but to the future 
observances of this festival. Leaven (15). Usually 
a symbol of corruption and sin, but not always. 
See Ml. xiii. 33; also verse 34n., Lv. ii. lln. 
Cut off (15). Not killed, but banished from the 
congregation of Israel. See Gn. xvii. 14n. The 
first day an holy convocation (16). This first 
of the seven days was the day after the killing of 
the Passover, i.e. 15th Abib. The term convoca¬ 
tion is probably derived from the calling together 
of the people to assemble at the tabernacle, per¬ 
haps by the trumpets of Nu. x. 2. No manner of 
work (16), i.c. no servile work. Cf. Lv. xxiii. 7. 
Stranf^er (19). Heb. ger. Aliens who accepted the 
rite of circumcision and the law of the Lord were 
included in the congregation and accounted 
as Israelites. See Dt. i. 16n. Born in the land (19). 
Israelite by natural descent. 

Draw out (21), i.e. out of the fold. A hunch of 
hyssop (22). The form of this plant made it 
particularly suitable for sprinkling the blood of 
expiation and from its frequent use for this pur¬ 
pose it came to be a symbol of spiritual purifica¬ 
tion. Cf. Ps. li. 7. None of you shall go out (22). 
Only under the cover of the blood is there 
protection. The Lord will pass over (23). Cf. verse 
13. The destroyer (23). The destroying angel 
(2 Sa. xxiv. 16), called ‘the plague’ in verse 13. 
This thing (24). The sacrifice of the lamb (17, 
27), not the sprinkling of the blood on the 
doorposts, which applied only to this occasion. 
As he hath promised (25). See Cm. xii. 7, etc. 
When your children . , . (26). Spiritual education 
in the home is the foundation of God’s way of 
life for man. The observance of the rite provides 
opportunity to recount the history of God’s 
mighty acts and promises. Thus the two Chris¬ 
tian ordinances are the occasion of recalling to 
mind and heart the work and words of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

c. The tenth plague and the departure from 
Egypt (xii. 29-51) 

By night (31). So great was their distress that 
Pharaoh made an instantaneous appeal to Moses. 
Moses probably did not actually come to 
Pharaoh. See x. 29. The firstborn of Pharaoh (29). 
The culminating plague fulfilled God’s first 
warning to Pharaoh (iv. 23). Bless me also (32). 
To avert further calamities. Note the extremity 
of Pharaoh’s humiliation, but without heart 
contrition. See xiv. 5. Dough before it was 
leavened (34). The bread was on this occasion 
unleavened because of haste. Cf. verses 11, 39. 
The unleavened bread in subsequent celebrations 
was a reminder of this and also included the 
notion of freedom from corruption. See verse 
15n. Borrowed (35). See iii. 22n. Lent (36). 
Better ‘let them have* (rv). Rameses (37). See 
i. lln. Six hundred thousand CM). A round figure 
representing the 603,550 of Nu. i. 46. Men, 
beside children (37). A note to indicate that adult 
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males only were included in this figure. It is of 
course assumed that females would not be 
counted. A mixed multitude (38). See Nu. xi. 4. 
Various foreigners came who were not included 
in the ‘congregation of Israel’; contrast verse 19. 
Flocks and herds (38). They had not all been tied 
to slave labour. 

Four hundred and thirty years (40). This 
corresponds to the round figure of 400 years in 
Gn. XV. 13, 14. It is natural to read the words 
here and in Genesis as referring to the length of 
time in Egypt, but the lxx, Paul (Gal. iii. 17), and 
Rabbinic tradition count the 430 from the time 
of the promise made to Abraham, and in this case 
we must understand the word ‘sojourn’ to in¬ 
clude also the earlier period in the land of Canaan. 
No stranger (43). ‘Alien’ (rv). Not the ger of 
verse 19, but the uncircumcised foreigner, such 
as were the ‘mixed multitude’ (38, 45). Cf. 
Col. ii. 11. But all, whether servants or neigh¬ 
bours, who were willing to make Israel’s God 
their God were welcomed and bidden to the 
feast (44, 48, 49). Neither . . . break a bone 
thereof (46). See Jn. xix. 33-36. Nothing can 
destroy the wholeness of Christ and of those who 
in Him are one with the Father. One law ... (49). 
The people of Israel were the elect of God and 
the mediators to the world of His salvation, but 
He never intended them to be an exclusive race. 
Is. Ivi. 3-8 shows how widely the door was 
opened to others even under the old covenant. 

f. The sanctification and redemption of the first¬ 
born (xiii. 1-16) 

Sanctify ... the firstborn (2). ‘Set apart as sacred.’ 
It is reasonable that the life which God has 
spared should be devoted to Him (Rom. xii. 1). 
Just as the annual celebration of the Passover 
reminded the nation of their great redemption, 
so the dedication of the firstborn kept the 
memory of it fresh in every home. Remember this 
day (3). The sanctifying of the firstborn is 
associated with the day of deliverance; therefore 
Moses prefaces his instructions concerning the 
firstborn with a renewed exliortation concerning 
the keeping of the Passover, the memorial of that 
day. See Dt. v. 15n. When the Lord shall bring 
thee into the land (5). Cf. Dt. vi. 3-15. Prosperity 
tends to forgetfulness of past mercies, hence the 
need for vivid reminders. 

A sign . . . upon thine hand (9). ‘Tephillin’ or 
‘phylacteries’ were worn by male Jews when att 
prayer. Parchments on which were written three 
passages of the Law (Ex. xiii. 1-10; Dt. vi. 4-9, 
xi. 13-21) were folded small and placed in little 
boxes attached by bands to the left wrist and 
to the forehead. Cf. Mt. xxiii. 5. They thus had a 
perpetual reminder of the lessons of the Exodus. 
This ordinance (10), i.e. the Passover. An ass (13). 
Being an unclean animal, it could not be sacri¬ 
ficed and must therefore be redeemed, i.e. its 
place taken by a substitute. Break his neck (13). 
There can be no evasion of the law. If the owner 
was not willing to sacrifice a lamb, the ass was 
doomed; if not devoted to God, then to destruc- 
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tion. Iq practice this was an effective safeguard 
of the law, as an ass was so much more valuable 
commercially than a lamb. Thy children shalt thou 
redeem .(13). Not with a lamb but with money 
(Nu. hi. 46, 47). No suggestion of child sacrifice 
ever taints the pages of the law. A token (16). 
See verse 9n. 

g. The crossing of the Red Sea (xiii. 17—xiv. 31) 

The way of,, , the Philistines (17). The direct 
route along the coast which would have taken 
about a fortnight. Harnessed W). Lit. ‘in battle 
array’, i.e. probably not here equipped with 
armour or weapons, as rv, but ‘organized’. A 
pillar of a cloud (21). As a signal and a guide for 
the direction of their march, but also as a visible 
token of God's presence. They would march part 
of the night as well as of the day, and rest in the 
hottest hours. 

Pihahiroth (xiv. 2). The place names of this 
narrative cannot be identified with certainty, but 
this move was probably a right wheel towards 
the south, the Red Sea shutting them in on their 
left. The move which seemed to frustrate their 
escape was designed by God for a more miracu¬ 
lous deliverance and the greater destruction of 
the Egyptians. From serving us (5). The Joss of 
so many thousand skilled labourers was a 
serious blow to the Egyptians. With an high hand 
(8), i.e. with proud confidence. Contrast their 
fear when they saw the pursuing army (10). 
Hast thou taken us away? (I I). An ironical taunt 
such as the Israelites always employed against 
Moses when any setback occurred. The word . .. 
in Egypt (12). They had thus complained before 
the miracles were performed (v. 21, vi. 9). The 
new fear made them forget the mighty acts of 
God which had intervened since then. Hold your 
peace (14). The saving act of God will silence all 
faithless complaint. Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? (15). It was not wrong to cry, but prayer 
must be followed by action. That they go forward 
(15). This does not contradict the ‘stand still’ of 
verse 13. The move here commanded is in the 
same spirit of resting faith as is enjoined in the 
former verse. 

The angel of God (19). See Hi. 2n. The pillar of 
cloud was the instrument of the Lord (cf. xiii. 21) 
and moved exactly as He moved. It was a cloud 
(20). ‘And there was a cloud and the darkness, 
yet gave it light by night’ (rv) is exact, but the 
Av insertion of ‘to them’ and ‘to these’ expresses 
the sense. The bright light behind the Israelites 
at night would show them the way and at the 
same time hide them from the view of the 
Egyptians in their rear. Moses stretched out (21). 
The power was God’s but it was exerted as 
Moses signified his obedience and faith by 
stretching out the rod. The Lord used a natural 
force, the wind, as His instrument in a super¬ 
natural act. The waters are called a wall (22) 
because literally they assumed this formation 
(see XV. S; Ps. Ixxviii. 13) and because they 
protected their flanks from Egyptian attack. 

In the morning watch (24). Between two and 


six in the morning, some awfUl manitbstation of 
God through the pillar of fire terrified the 
Egyptian host, and the ensuing confusion was 
aggravated by the disablement of their chariots, 
so that, turning to flee from the Lord (see 
verses 4, 18), they were reduced to a struggling 
mass in the middle of the passage. Thereby God 
gave the Israelites time to get clear while bringing 
even the rear of the Egyptian army into the place 
of destruction by daybreak. For the dramatic 
terror of this scene see Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20. The 
Lord saved Israel (30). This deliverance not 
only laid the foundations of Israel’s national 
unity, but also of their faith, for the people 
feared . . . and believed the Lord (31). It became 
for all time and all people the exemplar of 
God’s purpose in redemption. 

h. The Song of Moses (xv. 1-21) 

The words unto the Lord (1) strike the keynote 
of this song. In verses 1-12 Moses ascribes to 
the Lord the glory displayed in the victory just 
won, in verses 13-18 he prophesies the vindica¬ 
tion of the Lord’s sovereignty in placing His 
people in the inheritance which He has prepared 
for them. The Lord (2) is the source of his 
strength, the theme of his song, the author of 
his deliverance and preservation; consequently 
He is the object of his worship and of his praise, 
the same God to him as to his ancestors. 

Prepare him an habitation (2). Better as rv *1 
will praise liim’. The Lord is a man of war (3). 
The poetic vividness of this description should 
not make us shy of the truth of the fact, so 
evidently proved by the events of the prcviou.s 
chapter and by the visions of the last book of 
the Bible (Rev. xix. 11)- Thy right Itattd (6). At 
this point the singer turns and addresses his 
psalm direct to God. No abstract expression 
would be more fit than this anthropomorphic 
phrase to describe the active power of God. it is 
frequently used in Scripture both in this sense 
and also as the seat of divine authority. 

The depths were congealed (8). Not solid as ice, 
but in a wall-like formation contrary to nature. 
Among the gods (II). This rendering of av and 
RV is preferable to av mg. ‘mighty ones’. The 
excellence of the living God over those which 
arc no gods and which He has just defeated is 
declared in three respects: the spotless brilliance 
of His holiness, the awe He inspires in those who 
adore and praise Him, the marvel of His 
miraculous acts. See Dt. vi. 14n., xxxii. 21n. 

Verse 13 marks the transition to the prophetic 
passage. The force of the Hebrew tense in this 
verse is present and would read better ‘leadest 
. . . guides!’. Thy holy habitation (13) may refer 
to Mount Sinai, Canaan or Mount Zion. The 
people (14). ‘The peoples’ (rv), i.e. the nations 
round about, as instanced in verse 15. Hearing 
of the miraculous defeat of the Egyptians they 
would dread the coming of the Israelites. E.g. 
Jos. ii. 9-11. Thou hast purchased (16). The Heb. 
is lit. ‘acquired’, but the idea of cost is present 
in the verb. The sacrifice of the Passover is a 
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token that the rescue of His people was not power and obey the law of an unseen God. Ye 

without cost to God. The Exodus was an act of shall know (6). The Lord would show that it 

redemption, and foreshadowed the cost to the was He (6) and not Moses and Aaron (3) who 

Father of redeeming mankind through His Son. had brought them out of Egypt, by miraculously 
The mountain of thine inheritance (17). Probably giving flesh in the evening (8; cf. 12, 13) and 

refers to the whole of the promised land of manna in the morning. Thereby, since the 

Canaan, a mountainous country already in answer to tlicir murmurings came from God, 

possession ot Israel in the intention of God, just the people would be convicted that their com- 
iis in His irresistible purpose His sanctuary was plaints against Moses were in reality against the 
in effect established on Mount Moriah. The Lord Lord, who alone was responsible for the situation 
shall reign (18). The victory over Egypt, which in which they then were (7. 8). The glory (7). This 

forms the theme of the song, is but one example was not that of verse 10, but the revelation of 

of the eternal reign of God. God seen in the giving of the manna; see Jn. vi. 

The song ends at verse 18. Verse 19 is a sum- 32. The cloud (10), i.e. the pillar of cloud, the 

mary of the events which occasioned 
the song. Miriam the prophetess (20). 

Miriam is the first of the women 
spoken of in Scripture as exercising 
a special ministry. Cf. Jdg, iv. 4; 

Lk. ii. 36, etc. Dances (20). Solemn 
dances as an expression of worship, 
although appropriate to the times of 
Moses and the psalmists, are liable 
to abuse and have never found a 
generally accepted place in the 
worsJiip of the Christian Church. 

Miriam answered (21). The chorus 
with a refrain takes up the opening 
words of Moses* song (1). 

IV. THE JOURNEY TO HOREB* 

XV. 22--xviii. 27 

a. Marah and Elim (xv. 22-27) 

The wilderness of Shur (22). The 
northern part of a strip of barren 
country along the gulf of Suez. The 
southern part is the wilderness of 
Sin, Marah (23). The Heb. word 
means ‘bitterness*. The sweetening 



of the waters was by means of a 
divine miracle in which God made 
use of a natural element, as in many 
of the miracles of both the Old and 
New Testaments. There he proved 
them (25). The lack of sweet water 
was a test of their trust in God for 


The route shown is approximate only, Nu. xxxiii gives a list 
of the places which the Israelites passed through during the 
forty years^ wanderings, but not many of them can be identified 
with any certainty. After being turned back from Kadesh-barnea 
they seem to have spent thirty-eight years in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Gulf of Aqaba. See Nu.'xiv. 20-25 and xxxii. 
8-13, 


the supply of material needs. This in 
its turn is the basis for the statute (25) that trust¬ 
ful obedience to God’s will is the basic condition 
of the supply of physical and spiritual health. 
The patient must obey his physician if he is to 
be healed. 

b. The provision of manna (xvL 1-36) 

Flesh pots (3). Their food in Egypt had probably 
not been so abundant as they said, but the 
murmuring spirit magnified the comparison 
between the present and past supplies and 
obliterated the memory of the burdens of 
slavery. A certain rate every day (4). ‘A day’s 
portion every day* (rv). That I may prove them 
(4). The supernatural means of providing their 
food and the precepts attached thereto were a 
test Whether or not they would trust in the 


visible token of the Lord’s presence, from which 
now shone some kind of divine light. 

The quails (13). These would be migrating 
across the Red Sea in large numbers at this time 
of the year, and, exhausted by their long flight, 
they could easily be caught near the ground. In 
this case the miracle consisted not so much in the 
appearance of so great a number of birds in the 
desert, but in their coming at exactly the time 
predicted by God. It is manna (15). Heb. man hu. 
AV and RV mg. is better than rv ‘What is it?’ 
The latter is a possible translation, but the more 
probable rendering is ‘It is a gift* or ‘It is man\ 
applying to this unknown substance the name of 
something they already knew in Egypt. All the 
circumstances of the giving and the using of the 
manna show that it was a unique substance, 
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quite unknown as any natural product, provided 
by the Creator for a special purpose and a special 
time. When they did mete it U8). They gathered it 
according to rough estimation, but when each 
man measured it at home he found that it was, 
by a miracle, exactly an omer apiece, about 
three pints. The miraculous nature of the manna 
is further shown by its breeding worms on the 
second day (20), but never on the sabbath day 
(24). This was to teach entire dependence on God 
for the supply of each day, and obedience to 
His law regarding the sabbath. The sabbath was 
already an institution, so that when the ten 
commandments were given it was not proposed 
as a new law. Coriander seed 01). ‘A small round 
seed of whitish grey.* 

Although written by Moses, verses 32-35 refer 
to a time later, when the tabernacle had been 
raised, and the pot of manna was put with the 
tables of the Law (or testimony, sec xxv. 22, 
xxxi. 18) in the ark. Moses writes of the con¬ 
tinuance of the manna as far as the borders of 
Canaan, where he died. It did not cease until 
they had crossed Jordan (Jos. v. 10-12). An 
omer (36). A word not used outside this chapter. 
This note was therefore written either by Moses 
or a scribe to explain its meaning to a later 
generation for whom it was not in common use. 

c. The rebellion at Rephidim and the battle with 
Amalek (xvii. 1-16) 

Their journeys (1). See Nu. xxxiii. 12-14. Give us 
water (2). They did not expect that water would 
come, but this was said in a spirit of anger and 
unbelief. Tempt the Lord (2). Rather ‘try the 
Lord*. To tempt means in modern English ‘to 
incite to evil*. The word here has the sense of 
‘to test*, to prove whether He will really do as 
He has said (see verse 7). It implies unbelief here, 
but not in Gn. xxii. 1. Take of the elders (5). 

As representatives of the people to be witnesses 
of the divine miracle (6) and to pass on the lesson 
learnt by it to the people. / will stand before thee 
(6). ‘I will be present with my omnipotence’ 
(Dillmann). The rock in Horeb (6). One already 
known to Moses (see iii. 1). Massah ... Meribah 
{!). These names, meaning the ‘tempting’ and 
the ‘striving’, like many other descriptive terms 
belong to the event even more than to the place 
where it occurred. If therefore the event was 
repeated, so may be the descriptive name. Thus 
there was more than one ‘striving’, so that 
Meribah was applied to more than one place and 
occasion. See Nu. xx. 13 and cf. Nu. xiv. 45, 
xxi. 3; Dt. i, 44. 

Then came Amalek (8). Probably as a divine 
punishment upon their murmuring. The Amale- 
kites were a branch of the Edomite race, 
descendants of Esau (Gn. xxxvi. 12,16), a noma¬ 
dic tribe living mainly in the desert south-west 
of Palestine and especially hostile to Israel. They 
first attacked the stragglers at the rear of the host 
(Dt. xxv. 17, 18). Joshua (9). His original name 
was Hoshea (salvation) and was called Jehoshua 
(Jehovah is salvation) by Moses (Nu. xiii. 16). 
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Choose us out men (9). Picked soldiers fought 
better than an unwieldy host. Hur (10). A 
descendant of Judah through Pharez and Hezron, 
and the grandfather of the craftsman Bezaleel 
(1 Ch. ii. 19, 20). He shared the government with 
Aaron when Moses went up to Sinai (xxiv. 14). 
When Moses held up his hand . . . (11). This 
scripture does not necessarily teach that the 
fighting men could see Moses* hands or that 
God’s blessing on them varied with the physical 
position of the hands; but inasmuch as the up¬ 
lifted hands were a symbol of the heart uplifted 
in intercessory prayer, they served to teach the 
value of prayer and man’s entire dependence on 
God alone. Stayed up his hands (12). By up¬ 
holding his body they also strengthened his mind 
and spirit for the exercise of prayer. 

In a book (14). Perhaps we should read ‘in 
the book*. It appears that the books of Moses 
are already being built up. See Dt. xvii. 18n. and 
cf. xxiv. 4, 7, xxxiv. 27. The severe doom upon 
Amalek (see Dt. xxv. 19; 1 Sa. xv. 3; I Ch. iv. 43) 
was a judgment for their refusal to recognize that 
it was the Lord who was the God who worked 
wonders for Israel, and that they provoked Him 
by their wanton attack upon the feeble rearguard 
of His people (Dt. xxv. 18) and by the abomina¬ 
tions which they shared with the Canaanites. 
Jehovah-nissi (15). Probably there is no reference 
to the ‘rod of God’ as a banner in the hand of 
Moses. The Lord Himself, as their captain and 
deliverer, was their banner. Because the Lord hath 
sworn (16). See RV mg. ‘ Because there is a hand 
against the throne of the Lord*; Heb. ‘A hand is 
lifted up upon the throne of Jah*, i.e. because 
Amalek has lifted up his hand against the Lord, 
He will fight against him. 

d. The visit of Jethro (xviil. 1-27) 

When Jethro . . . heard (1). After the incident 
recorded in iv. 24-26 we must assume that 
Moses sent his wife and two sons back to her 
father Jethro. Impressed by the great deliverance 
which God has wrought through Moses, Jethro 
now comes out to him in the wilderness, bringing 
Moses’ wife and sons with him (2, 3). Eliezer 
was probably the child whom Zipporah circum¬ 
cised with the flint (iv. 25). If this is so, the 
deliverance referred to in verse 4 was probably 
that of ii. 15. The mount of God (5). Horeb, or 
Sinai, was near Rephidim, where Moses brought 
water out of the rock (xvii. 6). See xix. 2. Did 
obeisance (7). Lit. ‘bowed himself down*. CT. 
Gn. xxiii. 7, 12. This was the usual etiquette, 
but the fact that it was Moses who bowed may 
be a mark of the humility of this ruler of a 
nation. The Lord is greater than all gods (11). 
Jethro the Midianite, though a descendant of 
Abraham (Gn. xxv. 1-4), was not yet a mono¬ 
theist. His declaration here may mean that he 
now recognized Jehovah as the one true God, 
or possibly that he merely viewed Him as the 
greatest among other gods. Jethro ... took a burnt 
offering (12). His priestly office may have been 
due to his position as head of a tribe. Moses, 
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Aaron and the elders joined Jethro in the sacri¬ 
ficial meal associated with the sacrifice. 

Moses sat to judge (13). Among the nomadic 
Semites the ruler was also the legislator and 
arbiter in disputes. Cf. 1 Sa. vii. 15-17. See 
Dt. i. 16n. Why sit test thou . . . alone? (14). 
Moses gives to Jethro two good reasons why 
he alone decides all the cases. First, the people 
require a decision which they can trust to be 
the answer of God Himself. Secondly, besides 
settling the immediate dispute, he can use it as a 
basis for imparting moral principles, statutes (see 
Dt. iv. In.), and specific laws to meet special 
circumstances. Thou wilt surely wear away (18). 
Not only is it too much for Moses’ strength, but 
the people will be dissatisfied through not 
receiving all the attention they need. Hearken 
now . . . (19). Jethro offers his solution of the 
problem. In the first place Moses must clearly 
continue to act as God’s representative to the 
people, teaching them the God-given principies 
by which the many detailed cases could be 
decided, and bringing all the specially diflicult 
cases directly to God (cf, Nu. ix. 6~8). But the 
burden could be lightened by appointing legal 
officers who would severally hear the disputes 
according to the varying gravity of the cases. 
Able men (21). The qualifications for the under¬ 
judges were that they should be concerned only 
for God’s approval, not man’s (cf. i. 17), candid 
in their verdicts, and impervious to bribes. 
//... God command thee (23). Jethro submits his 
own advice to the ultimate direction of God. Not 
only would this plan relieve Moses, but the 
people would return contentedly to their tents 
whenever they had brought a case before their 
local officer. Thousands ... hundreds ... tens (25). 
Such a military numbering cvjrresponded to their 
nomadic condition. Cf. Dt. xvi. 18. 

V. THE GIVING OF THE LAW AT SINAI, 
xlx. 1—xxiv. 18 

a. Preparations for receiving the law of the 
covenant (xix. 1-25) 

Moses remembered the promise of Ex, iii. 12 
and under the guidance of God brought the 
people to the mountain (2), which he himself 
ascended (3) in expectation of receiving a special 
revelation. The wilderness of Sinai (1) is the wide 
region in front of the mountain. Sinai has been 
identified as Jebel Musa. Out of the mountain (3). 
Probably out of the pillar of cloud now resting 
on the mountain; cf. verse 9. On eagles' wings (4). 
See Dt. xxxii. 11, 12. A phrase expressive of the 
tender care of God for His people in delivering 
them from their enemies. Unto myself (4). Away 
from the perverting influence of Egypt to the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. 

A peculiar treasure (5). Hcb. segullah, trans¬ 
lated in 1 Ch. xxix. 3 as ‘mine own proper good’, 
that which one has made one’s own special 
property by purchase or other effprt. See Dt. 
vii. 6n. This became a frequent designation of 
Israel and hence of the Christian Church. Cf. 


Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. ii 9 In giving Israel a special 
place in HiS puiposes God did not thereby disown 
the lesi of the peoples, all of whom are His 
possession. A kingdom oj priests (6). From 1 Pet. 
ii. 9 and P.ev. i, 6 we understand that by ‘king¬ 
dom* is meant that every person in Israel was to 
be endowed with royal prerogatives under one 
Sovereign, the Lord. Each had also equal access 
to God, as priests, but this did not preclude the 
appointment of official priests for the duties of 
the tabexnacle. ‘Priests’ may also imply that 
Israel was to act as the mediary in bringing the 
other nations to God. An holy nation (n), i.e. 
separate from the other nations in being devoted 
to the Lord, who is holy. Cf. Lv. xi. 44; 1 Pet. 
i. 16. 

Laid before their faces . . . (7). On the human 
side the covenant between the Lord and Israel 
was based on the willing assent of all the people. 
It was not imposed upon them. That the people 
may hear (9). The people were t^iemsclves both 
to see the manifestation of God’s presence in the 
cloud and to hear His voice, so liitil they might 
receive a dir eel and lasting impression of the 
majesty of the Lord and also be assured that the 
law whidi Moses was about to give would come 
as the result of an immediate communication 
from God Himself. 

Sanctify them (10). The infinite holiness of 
God was to be further impressed upon the people 
by two things. First, their own sanctification: 
the cxiernal ordinances of wasliing thciriselvcs 
and their clothes, and abstinence fo.>ni sexual 
intercourse (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 5), symbolized the 
inner holiness without which no man can see 
God. Secondly, there was the fence which was to 
keep them, even sanctified as they were, from 
touching the mountain while it served as the 
‘holy of holies’, the seat of God’s immediate 
presence (12). In the sight of all the people (11). 
Yet all that they could bear to see was the thick 
cloud which slirouded God’s unapproachable 
glory (9). Touch it (13). Read with rv, ‘touch 
him’, i.e. the man or beast who iransgresst-d the 
bounds. By laying hands on him they would 
themselves have to touch the mountain. There¬ 
fore he was to be slain from a distance with 
stones or with arrows. The trumpet (13). This 
was the signal for Moses and Aaron to come into 
the mount (24). A call on the trumpet is the 
normal prelude to a special, particularly a royal, 
proclamation. This peculiarly terrible blast of 
the trumpet (16, 19), accompanied as it was by 
phenomena of supernatural awfulness, heralded 
a divine manifestation equalled in ifs cataclysmic 
effect only by the appearing of the Lord in the 
last day. Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
Altogether o i a smoke (18). Not merely clouds 
having the appearance of smoke, but the smoke 
of the tire with which the whole mountain burned. 
See Dt. iv. i2n. 

Go down . . . (21). The Lord, having called 
Moses up to the tot^ of the mountain, sends him 
down again to repeat even more emphatically 
the warning not to break through the barriers 
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which had been erected in order to look more 
closely at the mountain. Moses urges that the 
repetition of the commandment is unnecessary 
(23), but God knows the intentions of the people, 
especially of the priests, who might think them¬ 
selves holier than the rest; and Moses obeys (25). 
Priests (22). The Levitical priesthood has not yet 
been instituted, but certain individuals, probably 
the firstborn, were appointed for priestly duties; 
see xxiv. 5. 

b. The Ten Commandments (\x. 1-17) 

The first four comprise man’s duty towards God, 
the second six his duty to his neighbour. The ten 
commandments are repeated, in a somewhat 
different form, in Dt. v, and the notes there 
should be compared with those below. It has 
been conjectured that the ‘ten words’ (xxxiv. 28 
mg.), as originally announced and written on the 
tables, consisted each of one brief sentence, e.g. 
‘Honour thy father and thy mother’, ‘Thou 
shalt not covet’. Were this so, the expanded forms 
would represent Moses’ inspired commentary as 
he declared them to the people on the two occa¬ 
sions (see Ex. xix. 9; Dt. v. 5). The translation 
‘commandments’ for what the Scripture calls 
the ‘ten words* imparts to them too severe a 
tone. They are given that the people may believe 
(Ex. xix. 9), walk in them and be blessed thereby 
(Dt. iv. 40, v. In.). 

I am the Lord thy God (2). Jewish expositors 
take this as the first of the ten commandments, 
‘to believe in the existence of God’ (Hertz), but 
it may be still better to take these words as 
declaring the authority upon which all the ten 
rest. The sovereignty of God over His people is 
the sanction for His claim to their obedience to 
the commandments which follow. He is a per¬ 
sonal God who has already established an 
intimate rclationsliip with His people by deliver¬ 
ing them from Egypt. 

i. The Lord is unique (xx. 3). His people were 
therefore not to add the worship of false gods 
to their worship of the Lord, as they tried to do 
later, e.g. in introducing the cult of Baal as an 
addition. The unity of God demands undivided 
devotion. 

ii. The Lord is Spirit (xx. 4-6). Cf. Jn. iv. 24. 
He must not be worshipped under the form of 
any material representation, whether it be the 
product of plastic or pictorial art. Such not only 
divert the mind from the knowledge of the pure 
spirituality of God, but inevitably become them¬ 
selves the object of veneration and also give rise 
to many sensual practices. The command of 
verse 4 does not prohibit all sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. Cf. the brazen serpent of Nu. xxi. 8. A 
jealous God (5). Not in the sense that He be¬ 
grudges success or happiness to others, but that 
He alone has a claim upon the love of His people. 
It is for their sakes, that they may hallow and 
reverence His name, that they must flee from 
idolatry. God’s jealousy preserves the purity of 
His people’s worship. Visiting the iniquity ,.. (5). 
From Dt. xxiv. 16 (see note) it is clear that God 


docs not punish the children for the oflences of 
their fathers, but if the children commit the same 
sins as their fathers they will be punished in the 
same way (‘of them that hate me’). Also the sins 
of parents influence their children towards evil 
and certain sins bring punishment which is 
inevitably shared by the offspring, e.g. diseases 
which are the direct result of immorality and 
poverty w'hich results from extravagance. The 
fear of these latter consequences exercises a 
healthy check upon parents’ conduct. Whereas 
evil conduct affects only three or four genera¬ 
tions, the consequences of a good life benefit 
posterity to an almost limitless extent. God’s 
wrath reaches only to the third or fourth. His 
mercy to the thousandth generation. See Dt. 
V. 9, lOn. 

iil. The sanctity of God’s name (xx. 7). The 
prohibition is against false swearing, i.e. using 
God’s name to attest an untrue statement, it 
may also include flippant oaths. So serious was 
this offence that it could by no means be par¬ 
doned without punishment, ‘The Lord will not 
hold him guiltless’. This commandment does not 
preclude the use of God’s name in true and 
solemn oaths. See Dt. v. lln. 

iv. The sabbath (xx. 8-11). The sabbath (Heb. 
shabbath from the verb shabath, to ‘cease* or 
‘rest’) was to be principally a day of cessation 
from all except unavoidable labour, and was to 
include every member of the household and 
even the animals (the law of God is unique 
among the ancients for its regard for the dumb 
creatiues). It was called ‘a sabbath unto the 
Lord’ (10, RV), because it is a holy day (8), one 
set apart for worship and attention to the things 
of God. Its observance is sanctioned by God’s 
own example (II; see Gn. ii. 2, 3). Wc may 
infer that its institution is as ancient as creation, 
and it seems already to have been known before 
this time (see e.g. xvi. 23), but its specific details 
may have been set forth first on Sinai. The word 
remember (8) should then be taken to mean not 
‘bring to mind what you already know’, but 
‘keep in perpetual remembrance’. The repeated 
disregard of the sabbath by later generations 
illustrates and confirms the need for this com¬ 
mand to ‘remember*. The blessing of the Lord 
upon the day (11) extends to those who observe 
His command to keep it as a holy day. See Dt. v. 
12n. 

V. The honouring of parents (xx. 12). The best 
commentary on this verse Is the book of Pro¬ 
verbs and Eph. vi. 1-3. Respect for parents 
includes not only attention to their commands, 
wishes and advice, but also the care of them in 
their need (Mk. vii. 1(1-12) and the cloaking of 
their faults (Gn. ix. 23; Pr. xxx. 17). The promise 
that thy days may be long cannot be taken as a 
guarantee to every individual, but it asserts that 
the right order within the family is the foundation 
of both national and individual continuance and 
prosperity, and in general its literal fulfilment is 
to be expected. See Dt. v. 16n. 

vi. Tl^ sanctity of human life (xx. 13). Read 
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with RV 'Thou shall do no murder*. A general 
safeguard of the sanctity of human life is here 
first laid down. Later provision is made for 
excusable (xxi. 13), accidental (Nu. xxxv. 23), or 
justifiable homicide (xxii. 2). War for the 
Israelites, whether attack or defence, was always 
by the direct command or permission of God. 
See Dt. V. 1 In. 

vii. The sanctity of marriage (xx. 14). Another 
law emphasizing the inviolability of the bond of 
family life, the foundation of all human society 
and order. This law renders the man who breaks 
it no less guilty than the woman. For the Jews 
'it involves the prohibition of immoral speech, 
immodest conduct, or association with persons 
who scoff at the sacredness of purity’ (Hertz). 
See Dt. v. 18n. 

viii. The sanctity of property (xx. 15). This law 
assumes the right to own personal property. To 
steal implies not only direct theft, but also the 
acquisition of property by taking advantage of 
another’s ignorance or weakness. See Dt. v. 19n. 

ix. The sanctity of our neighbour’s good name 
(XX. 16). Thy neighbour includes all fellow men. 
Dofam ition of another’s character is prohibited, 
not only formally in a court of law, but by any 
false statement whatever. See Dt. v. 20n. 

X. Against covetousness (xx. 17). The last 
commandment lies at the root of the previous 
four. Mao is responsible to God not only for his 
actions but also for his thoughts, and observance 
of this will save him from the breach of those 
others. Thus the word of Christ (Mt. v. 27, 28) 
was only, as He Himself said, a fulfilment of the 
ancient divine law. See Dt. v, 21n. 

c. The fear of God falls on the people (xx. 18-21) 
All the people saw ... (18). The manifestations of 
God’s majesty so terrified the people (even 
Moses feared, Heb. xii. 21) that they withdrew 
from the base of the mountain and requested 
that the rest of the law be given in the hearing 
of Moses alone, to be communicated to them by 
him (19). God granted this request and only 
Moses heard the rest of the divine communica¬ 
tions (21). Fear not.., that his fear may be before 
your faces (20), They were not to be afraid that 
they would be smitten by the lightning, etc., but 
they were to fear continually lest they offend 
God. Fear of grieving God both springs from 
and creates love for His person. To prove you (20). 
Cf. xvi. 4. ‘To test whether you will respect His 
commandments.* 

d. An altar to be erected (xx. 22-26) 

Ye have seen . . . (22). The same God who ap¬ 
peared to give the ten commandments also gave 
the laws that follow. They are therefore to be ob¬ 
served with equal care. Ye shall not make with me 
gods (23). A warning against worshipping idols 
at the same time as Jehovah, or worshipping 
J^ovah under the form of an idol, as in xxxii. 
5. The Israelites were particularly prone to the 
use of molten images of silver or gold. An altar 
of earth (24). Such simplicity suited the occasion. 


in contrast to the worship of idols. Their offer¬ 
ings should be brought only to Jehovah*8 altar. 
See Dt. xii. 5, 6. In all places (24). ‘Every place’ 
(rv). The AV takes these words as referring to 
what follows, the rv to that which precedes. 
Some have taken them to refer to the land of 
promise; more probably they refer to every place 
of a special revelation. Cf. Gn. xxxv. 1. An altar 
of stone (25). See Dt. xxvii. 5n. 

e. Various judgments (xxi. 1—xxii. 20) 

The judgments (1). Sec Dt. iv. In. Those which 
follow embody ancient customary law, now 
divinely sanctioned for the recently appointed 
judges (xviii. 20). Servant (2). In the ancient world 
slavery was universally the basis of the labour 
system. The Mosaic law permitted to the 
Israelites also a form of bondservice, but it was 
unique in that the bondservant was not regarded 
as a mere chattel, but he preserved his rights 
as an individual personality and regained his 
freedom after six years (2) or at the year of jubi¬ 
lee, should that occur before the end of his six 
years (Lv. xxv. 10). If he entered upon his period 
of service as a married man, his wife and children 
were to be freed with him (3), but if he married 
one of the others of his master’s servants, his 
wife and children remained the property of the 
master presumably until the end of their six 
years. He had also the right to choose whether 
he would remain in the service of his master, in 
wliich case his declaration was to be witnessed 
by the judicial officials and sealed by the mark of 
the aul in his ear (6). The ear was the symbol of 
willing obedience, and the door to which it was 
fastened represented the household to which he 
bound liimself. 

Maidservant (7). The rights of a girl sold by 
her father to be a bondservant were not ...as the 
menservants, but even more carefully guarded. 
If unmarried, she could go free after six years, 
but if sold to become a wife of her master or her 
master’s son, her rights were equal to those of a 
free wife, and were strictly safeguarded. Dealt 
deceitfully (8), i.e. not carried out his original 
intention. These three (11). This may refer to the 
three duties detailed in verse 10 or the three 
courses named above, i.e. marry her himself, 
marry her to his son, or transfer her to another 
Hebrew. 

He that smiteth (12), Murder as a result of 
premeditation (14) is distinguished from un¬ 
intentional manslaughter (13). For the latter, 
places of refuge were provided, where the slayer 
could be safe from the avenging relatives until 
the case was tried. For the former, even the altar 
of God could not save him from the just punish¬ 
ment of his crime. Cf. 1 Ki. ii. 28-34. He that 
smiteth his father (15). So sacred is parenthood 
that for one to strike his father or mother, even 
without doing serious injury, was a capital 
crime. He that steaieth a man (16). Kidnapping 
was equal to murder in that it robbed a man of 
his personal liberty. A similar rule is found in 
Hammurabi's code centuries earlier. He that 
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curseth his father (17). This act would invoke the 
name of God in support of his rebellion against 
his parents. Hence the severity of the punishment. 

If men strive together ... (18). If a blow proved 
fatal, then the laws of murder or manslaughter 
applied, but otherwise the equivalent compensa¬ 
tion was not that the guilty man should receive 
an equal blow, but that he should pay for the 
loss of work time and the cost of the doctor’s 
bill. If a man smite his servant . . . (20). In all 
other nations masters have had the absolute right 
of life and death over their slaves. The divine 
law here preserves the slave’s right to live. The 
degree of punishment for homicide in such cases 
is left to the discretion of the judges. If the slave 
survived a day or two after the beating and then 
died, no punishment was inflicted because this 
was evidence that the master did not intend to 
kill. It would not be to his own interest to lose a 
slave who was of pecuniary value to him. The 
case here is of foreign bondslaves, not Hebrew 
servants. 

If men . . . hurt a woman with child . . . (22). 
If no further hurt was incurred than the loss of 
the child, then a fine was imposed, the amount 
being named by the husband but restricted by 
the judges, but if the woman lost her life then 
the law of homicide applied. The word for 
judges (22) here means ‘arbitrators*. Life for 
life, eye for eye . (23-25). The general principle 
of taliation is here introduced from the special 
instance noted in verse 22. The requirement that 
the oflfender should suffer an equivalent injury 
was even in Mosaic times commuted to a money 
fine except in the case of murder (see Nu. xxxv. 
31) and this later became the customary pro¬ 
cedure. See Dt. xix. 21 n. The eye of his servant 
(26). The old Semitic law regarded slaves as the 
absolute property of their owners. Here their 
persons are respected, and they are granted the 
right to claim their freedom as compensation for 
the injury. 

If an ox • (28). Although a beast had no 
moral sense, this law was so ordered as to 
emphasize the extreme sanctity of human life. 
Even the ox which killed a man was to be put to 
death and its flesh so accursed that it might not 
be eaten; how much more should the man 
deserve death who knowingly allowed a danger¬ 
ous beast to be at large. Yet the law was merciful 
in allowing a money compensation in place of 
the man’s life. This is in contrast to the Code of 
Hammurabi which required like for like, and if 
a son or a daughter were killed so the owner of 
the ox should forfeit the life of his own son or 
daughter. If a man shall open apit. , , (33). The 
pit would be a well or water storage tank, which 
should always be kept covered for safety. The 
owner is not to blame if a man falls in, for he 
should look where he is going. Having paid the 
full value of the live animal he may get what he 
can out of the carcase. If one man's ox hurt ... 
(35). Blame attaches to the owner of the vicious 
ox only if he knows its habits. Otherwise the 
loss is to be equally shared by the two owners. 


Breaking up (xxii. 2). ‘Breaking in* (rv); i.e. 
Into the house. The householder was justified in 
resisting by force even to death, if it was by 
night, but if in the daytime, when the burglar 
might be assumed to have no intention of 
violence and when help miglit easily be obtained, 
to kill him would amount to murder. If the theft 
be . found . . . alive (4). If the thief has not 
sold or killed the beast, then he restores it and 
one other besides. If a man shall cause to be 
eaten (5). If cattle wandered accidentally into 
another’s field, presumably the owner of the 
beasts was not liable. If fire break out (6). This 
would have been lit intentionally, e.g. to burn 
weeds, but insufficient care was taken to guard 
it from spreading. For all manner of trespass (9). 
This is in connection with deposits, as in the 
preceding verses. If a man claimed to identify an 
article in another’s possession as his own, if 
the judges allowed his claim the accused was to 
restore it plus another equivalent article; if the 
judges refused his claim he was to give double as 
a penalty for false accusation. If it be stolen (12). 
The trustee could not prevent the animal being 
‘driven away’ (10) by marauding bands, but he 
should take care to prevent its being stolen by an 
individual, and was therefore responsible to 
make it good. 

If a man borrow (14). A man would borrow a 
thing for his own benefit, and was therefore 
responsible to return it whatever happened, 
unless the owner was in charge of it and able to 
guard it (15). An hired thing (15). The risk of 
losing this was included in the prict; of the hire. 
No restitution was therefore necessary. Entice 
(16), i.e, win her consent to the crime. Although 
she consented, it was still his responsibility to 
protect her from lifelong shame resulting from 
the sin of a moment by marrying her, not with¬ 
out payment of the regular dowry. If her father 
would not give her to this particular man, then 
he was to pay the equivalent of a dowry (fifty 
shekels of silver, Dt. xxii. 29), to give her more 
opportunity of marriage to another man. A 
witch (18). ‘Sorceress’ (rv). This law also applied 
to sorcerers (Lv. xx. 27). This verse does not 
prove the reality of the evil spirits, with which 
they professed to consort, but the very profes¬ 
sion, real or false, was a denial of the supreme 
authority of God, and as grave a crime as re¬ 
bellion or idolatry. The reality of demons we 
learn from the New Testament. Utterly destroyed 
(20). Lit. ‘devoted’, i.e. doomed to destruction. 
See Lv, xxvii. 29, 

f. Various moral statutes (xxii. 21—xxiii. 19) 
Here a new series of moral and religious ordin¬ 
ances begins, in which God and not man is the 
judge. Note how the people’s sufferings in Egypt 
are made into a plea for mercy in xxii. 21, 
xxiii. 9. See Dt. x. 19n. Vex a stranger (21). 
What is stated here negatively concerning the 
‘stranger* (Heb. ger) receives positive emphasis 
in Deuteronomy. See Dt. i. 16n. The Israelites 
were a chosen race, but they did not thereby 
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hold an exclusive right to God's protection. Ye 
shall not qfflict any widow ... (22). God Himself 
would vindicate those who were bereft of their 
human guardian, if men presumed to take 
advantage of their defenceless condition. Cf. 
Mt. xxiii. 14. thou lend money . . . (25). Usury 
here means simply ‘interest’. At this time only 
the poor would want to borrow, and it was 
strictly forbidden to exact interest on the loan 
from Israelites. It was allowed from foreigners 
(Dt. xxiii. 20). The borrowing of money for 
commercial ventures was a later development. 
No article of essential use to the borrower might 
be kept as a pledge. The thick cloak used as a 
blanket at night might be taken during the day, 
but never kept at night. The mercy of this law is 
in strong contrast to the debtor laws of other 
nations. 

The gods (28). Heb. *elohim. Three translations 
are possible: ‘the gods’ (av), ‘God’ (rv), or 
‘the mighty’ or ‘judges’ (rv mg.). Of these 
the second is best. The ruler is associated with 
God as deriving his authority from Him. See 
Gn. i. In., Ex. xv. lln. The firstborn of thy sons 
(29). See xiii. 2, 13, xxxiv. 19, 20. Ye shall be holy 
men unto me (31). Cf. xix. 6. In the Law the 
plural pronoun is always used in connection with 
the holiness of men. It is only in fulfilling his part 
in the body, the nation, that a man can realize 
God’s purpose of holiness. This principle re¬ 
mains under the new covenant for members of 
the Church, the body of Christ. The holiness 
required is inward, but it could at this stage be 
approached only by attention to the outward 
obligations of the law, of which the requirement 
in this verse is one example. Flesh that is torn of 
beasts (31) is unclean both because it has not 
been killed in the prescribed manner, and because 
the beast which killed it was unclean. 

Raise a false report (xxiii. 1). Better ‘receive a 
false report*. This follows naturally on the 
principle of xx. 16. An unrighteous witness (1), 
i.e. one who takes sides with the guilty party on 
trial. Follow a multitude (2). In all circumstances 
a man must stand firm to what he believes to be 
right, not moved by the opinion of others} just 
because they are a majority or the popular party. 
A poor man (3). Justice must be impartial, 
avoiding false sympathy on account of a man’s 
poverty as much as fear of the rich man’s power. 
Thine enemy's ox (4). The ill feeling which a man 
shows towards another, or even actual wrong 
done, docs not absolve the injured party from the 
usual duties of kindness both to the man and 
his beast. The Lord Jesus fulfilled this law in 
His word ‘Love your enemies . . . ’ (Mt. v. 44; 
cf. Pr. XXV. 21, 22). The Judgment of thy poor (6). 
This balances the injunction of verse 3. A false 
matter (7). Either a false accusation or the passing 
of an incorrect sentence of judgment, which 
might lead to the execution of an innocent per¬ 
son. It is better to err on the side of acquittal 
and leave it to God to punish the accused should 
he really be gmlty. Thou shalt take no gift (8), 
i*e. bribe. This was a sin against whi(^ the 


prophets often had to declaim, e.g. Mi. iii. 11. 
A stranger (9). See xxii. 21n. 

Six years the seventh year ... (10, 11). The 
chief purpose of the sabbatical year, when the 
land was to be neither sown nor reaped, is 
here stated to be for the benefit of the poor who 
might take all that grew of itself. It also served 
to save the soil from exhaustion, and to give the 
people space for greater attention to the things 
of God. The seventh day (12). Similarly the 
emphasis here is on the value of the sabbath to 
servants, strangers and cattle. Make no mention 
(13). As the name of the true God was to be 
uttered only with the greatest reverence, so the 
names of the false gods were to be so abhorred 
that they weie not even to be spoken, except, for 
example, by preachers or writers of history. See 
Dt. xii. 3. 

Three times . . .feast (14). These three annual 
pilgrimage festivals arc described in more detail 
in Lv. xxiii and Dt. xvi. The feast of unleavened 
bread (15). See xii. 14-20. None shall appear 
. . . empty (15). See Dt. xvi. 16, 17, where this 
practical expression of thanksgiving is enjoined 
for all three feasts. The feast of harvest (16). 
Pentecost, called in Dt. xvi. 10 the ‘feast of 
weeks’, being seven full weeks after the first day 
of the Passover. It celebrated the first reaping of 
the ripe wheat (much earlier there than in Eng¬ 
land), while the feast of ingathering (16) was a 
thanksgiving at the end of the agricultural year 
when all crops were in. All thy males (17), i.e. 
able-bodied adiilt men. The women often came 
also (cf. 1 Sa. i. 7), bnt were not obliged to do so, 
owing to home duties. Not . . . with leavened 
bread (18). This applied only to the Passover 
sacrifice. The fat of my sacrifice (18). Read with 
Rv ‘my feast’. See xii. 10. Thou shalt not seethe 
(19). Repealed in xxxiv. 26. See Dt. xiv. 21 n. 

g. Rewards of obedience (xxiii. 20-33) 

An angel (20). The same word means either 
‘angel’ or ‘messenger’. This therefore might 
mean a human messenger divinely commissioned, 
such as Moses or Joshua; or the mysterious 
angel of Jehovah. Sec Gn. xvi. 7n. My name is in 
him (21), i.e. he is invested with divine authority. 
lmages[(24). ‘Pillars’ (rv). See Dt. xvi. 22n. The 
number of thy days (26). Cf. xx. 12. A full span 
of life. My fear (27). ‘My terror’ (rv). Cf. Nu. 
xxii. 2, 3. The nations, knowing in advance the 
power of Israel’s God, would fear their approach. 

Hornets (28). Swarms of such stinging insects 
would materially assist the Israelite soldiers in 
their attacks on the enemy, or the phrase may be 
metaphorical for some invading power such as 
bands of Egyptians, whose badge was a species 
of hornet. The dangers from having too much 
land to occupy all at once (29, 30) are exempli¬ 
fied by the large number of lions which appeared 
in Syria (see 2 Ki. xvii. 25). Thy bounds (31). 
This promise, made first to Abraham (Gn. xv. 18) 
and here renewed, was not completely fulfilled 
until the days of Solomon, not only for the reason 
given in verse 30, but also because of the un- 
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faithfulness of the Israelites. The river (31) here 
refers to the Euphrates. Thou shah make no 
covenant . . . (32). The Israelites failed to keep 
this condition, designed to preserve the purity of 
their worship and service of Jehovah. See, for 
example, Jos. ix. 15; Jdg. i. 27-36, with the 
result here foretold (33). Sec xxxiv. 12-16n. 

h. The ratiOcation of the covenant (xxiv. 1-11) 
Come up (1). Moses was still on the mount, hav¬ 
ing received all the laws of the covenant. He 
then went down to the people, recounted the 
laws to them (3), sealed the covenant with the 
blood of the sacrilice, and returned to the mount 
with Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Aaron’s two 
sons, and the seventy elders, w'ho were the heads 
of tribes and families. The judgments (3). Sec 
xxi. In.; Dt. iv. In. 

The conditions upon which the covenant was 
ratified w'ere as follows. The Lord promised to 
be their God (xx. 2) and consequently to visit 
them with His favour, if they on their part 
would adhere to His commandments and submit 
to His judgments. This they wholeheartedly 
promised to do (3, 7), and the covenant was 
thereupon sealed in blood. The altar (4) repre¬ 
sented the presence of the Lord, and the blood, 
being half sprinkled on the altar (6) and half on 
the people (8), symbolized the union between the 
Lord and His people in this covenant. The 
blood was necessary because, willing as the 
people were to obey the commandments, their 
present sinful nature and their subsequent actual 
breaking of the laws debarred them from real 
union with the holy God except through the 
medium of an atoning sacrifice. Thus the first 
covenant, based as it was on the Law, neverthe¬ 
less foreshadow'ed the new covenant based only 
on the grace of God through the atoning merits 
of His Son. See Je. xxxi, 31-34. 

Twelve pillars (4). These represented the 
presence of the twelve tribes. See Gn. xxviii. 18. 
The priesthood was not yet established, but even 
later the people themselves, as the young men of 
verse 5, could slay the sacrificial animals, while 
the priests alone presented the sacrifice on the 
altar. Be obedient (7). Lit. ‘hear’. The word ex¬ 
presses the utmost attcntivene.ss to the will of 
God. 

Elders (9). See Dt. xix. 12n. A sacrifice in¬ 
volved a sacrificial meal, and Moses, following 
the command of verse 1, took the elders up to 
the mount, there to cat the flesh of the sacrifice 
and so to commune with the God to whom it was 
offered. While they were eating God granted to 
them, as a token of His favour, a vision of Him¬ 
self which revealed Him as the God who not only 
thunders in wrath at all iniquity, but whose glory 
is also manifested in surpassing loveliness (10). 
God has said, ‘There shall no man see me, and 
live’ (xxxiii. 20), and it must therefore have been 
only some reflection of His person which these 
men saw, but even so it was a marked favour that 
they were able to see Him thus and yet not die 
(11). a, Gn. xxxii. 30; Jdg. xiii. 22, 23. 


i. Moses delegates his aotbority and again 
ascends Mount Sinai (xxiv. lZ-18) 

Come up (12). Moses and the elders probably 
returned to the plain after the vision of the 
preceding verses and subsequently God called 
Moses again to appear before Him on the sum¬ 
mit of the mount. Joshua, his confidential 
servant, accompanied him, but probably only so 
far (13). Knowing that he would be a long time 
absent from the people, he delegated his auth¬ 
ority to Aaron and Hur until his return (14). 
A law (12). Heb. torah. See Dt. i. 5n., iv. 44n. 
The divine revelation to Moses was only 
gradually made. A cloud (15). Read ‘the cloud*. 
See xix. 9, 16. Six days (16). Spent by Moses in 
preparing himself for communion with God. 
The glory of the Lord (17). The manifestation of 
the divine presence as seen by the Israelites from 
the distance of the plain below. Forty days (18). 
During this time he ate and drank nothing 
(Dt. ix. 9). 


VI. THE DIVINE PLAN FOR THE 
TABERNACLE, xxv. 1 -xxxi. 18 

a. Gifts for the tabernacle (xxv. 1-9) 

That giveth it willingly with his heart (2). ‘Whose 
heart maketh him willing* (rv). The treasures 
enumerated in the following verses had been 
accumulated from their ancestors, from the 
Egyptians (xii. 35, 36) and from the Amaickites 
(xvii). Brass (3). More exactly copper or bronze. 
BluCt and purple, and scarlet (4), i.e. yarn dyed 
these several colours. Badgers' skins (5). Hcb. 
tahash. The badger is not found in those lands, 
and the name is probably of some sea animal 
such as a seal or a porpoise. Shittim wood (5). 
The wood of the acacia tree, hard and close- 
grained. 

A sanctuary (8). Heb. miqdash, ‘a place set 
apart’, from the same root as qadosh, ‘holy*. 
That I may dwell among them (8). Note that He 
does not say, ‘dwell in it’. The Lord never 
taught that He was confined to an earthly 
structure (sec 1 Ki. viii. 27), but the tabernacle 
and later the temple served to focus the attention 
of His people on the fact that the Lord was 
among them, and particularly that His presence 
was infinitely holy, so that access to Him could 
only be through the atoning sacrifices and the 
mediation of the High Priest. The pattern (9). 
Given possibly through a vision. The tabernacle 
(9). Sec xxix. 42n. The Heb. Jiere is mishkan, 
‘a dwelling’, from the same root as the verb 
‘dwell* in the previous verse. The Eng. word 
‘tabernacle’ is also used in the av to translate 
the Hcb. *ohel, ‘a tent*. From Hcb. ix. 1-5 we 
learn that the sacred objects described in these 
chapters had a real, although temporary, 
spiritual value. 

b. The tabernacle fitmltiire (xxv, 10*40) 

L The ark (xxv. 10-16). An ark (10). Heb. 
*aron, a different word from that used in Gn. vi. 
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14 and Ex. ii. 3. It was used to describe a chest or 
coffer. Such was the form of the ark, the main 
purpose of which was to hold the two tables of 
the Law. It measured 3 ft. 9 in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide and deep (10). The purest gold only was 
used and was laid over the wooden structure of 
the ark, probably in thin plates, both on the 
outside and also on the inside (11), although the 
latter could not be seen, thus teaching that the 
inward part of the life of God’s people must be 
as pure and beautiful as that which is seen 
outwardly. The crown (11) was a rim along the 
four edges of the upper surface. The four corners 
(12). ‘The four feet’ (rv). The rings were to be 
at the base of the ark so that, when it was carried, 
it should be raised above the shoulders of the 
bearers and not touch their bodies. The testimony 
(16). The stone tablets containing the Law were 
called the ‘testimony* as bearing continual wit¬ 
ness to their divine institution and to the people’s 
promise of obedience. Sec Dt. iv. 45n. The fact 
that their sacred shrine contained no image, 
but only the tables of the Law, reminded them 
that their God was both spiritual and holy. 

ii. The mercy seat (xxv. 17-22). A mercy 
seat (17). Heb. kapporeth. The word is derived 
from the Heb, verb kaphar, the original meaning 
of which is ‘to cover’, but the tense from which 
this noun is derived is always used in the sense 
of ‘to make atonement*. Hence the lxx hiias- 
terion and the av ‘mercy seat’ accurately give 
the sense of the original. Althougli it was 
exactly the same in area as the upper surface of 
the ark it is not correct to say that it was merely 
a covering. In 1 Ch. xxviii. 11 the holy of holies 
is called ‘the place of the mercy seat’, thus 
named after the most sacred object within it. 
Of pure gold (17). It w'as a single slab of solid 
gold, not wood plated with gold, its great value 
indicating the supreme place which this object 
held among all the furniture of the tabernacle. 
Two cherublms (18). Better ‘cheiubim’, the 
singular being ‘cherub*. The form of these figures 
is unknown, except that they had two wings. 
They may have b^n human figures. They were 
pla(id at the two ends of the mercy scat, not 
standing separately upon it, but of one piece 
with the mercy scat (19). Their wings were raised 
and bent forward to cover the mercy scat, and 
their faces bent downward gazing at the mercy 
seat (20). So holy is God that no human eye 
may look upon even that which represents His 
presence, but the wings of these angelic creatures 
protect it from the gaze even of the High Priest. 
There / will meet with thee (22). At the mercy 
scat, the place of propitiation, God accepted the 
people’s representative, the Higli Priest, when 
he came by way of the atoning sacrifice, and 
there He answered their enquiries concerning 
His will for them. As this meeting of God with 
His people was the supreme object of tlie whole 
tabernacle, it was called the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(xxvii. 21, RV), 

iU« The table and various utensils (xxv. 23-30). 
A table (23). The table of shewbread was made 


of material similar to that used for the ark. It 
measured 3 ft. by IJ ft. and was 27 in. high. 
Like the ark (11) it had a crown (24) or rim along 
its upper edge. Judging by the representation of 
this table on the Arch of Titus, it had four legs 
held together about half-way up by a band 
about 3 in. wide, the border of verse 25. Like the 
ark, the rings for the carrying poles were placed 
at the feet of the table (26). The dishes (29). In 
these the loaves were brought to and from the 
table. The spoons, or rather c uos, contained the 
frankincense (sec Lv. xxiv, 7), the covers 
(‘flagons’ Rv) held the wine for the libations and 
the howls were chalices for pouring it out. To 
cover should be translated ‘pour out’ (rv). 
Shewbread (30). See Lv. xxiv. 5-9n. 

iv. The candlestick (xxv. 31-40). A candlestick 
(31). For the whole of this intricate description 
sec rv. The representation of it on the Arch of 
Titus shows that it was made with a central 
stem (called ‘the candlestick’ in verse 34) with 
three branches at each side of it all curving up 
to the same height, thus forming seven lamps in 
one line (32). The lamps themselves were in the 
form of an open lily holding a bowl. Each stem 
was embellished with ornaments consisting of 
an almond blossom, a knob (knop, like the 
chapiter of a column) and a lily flower, the side 
stems having three of these ornaments and the 
centre one four (33-35). The ornaments were not 
affixed externally but of one piece with the whole 
(36). The tongs were to trim the wick, and the 
snuffdishes to hold the pieces trimmed off (38). 
Their pattern (40). See verse 9. If Moses had a 
vision of these objects and of the tabernacle, he 
would know just how these measurements were 
to be fitted together. 

c. The tabernacle, altar and court (xxvi. 1— 
xxvii. 21) 

The tabernacle was to be a portable structure 
45 ft. long, 15 ft. wide and 25 ft. high, formed by 
a framework of upright boards along three of its 
sides and pillars at the open front, roofed over 
with fabric and skin coverings. 

i. The coverings (xxvi. 1-14). The first covering 
(1-6) w'as formed of two sets of fine linen cur¬ 
tains, each curtain being twenty-eight cubits long 
by four broad (a cubit is one and a half feet). 
Each set of five were permanently joined together 
forming two large curtains, which could be 
joined, when in position, by fifty loops along 
the edge of each and held together by gold 
clasps (6), taken apart when travelling. The 
curtains were probably stretched across the lop 
of the framework of the tabernacle, thus making 
a flat roof. The twenty-eight cubits would then 
cover the ten across the width of the structure 
and hang over the boards for nine cubits each 
side, leaving one cubit of the boards bare near 
the ground. The ten curtains of four cubits’ 
width would cover the length of the structure, 
thirty cubits, and the boards of the west end, 
ten cubits. T^cy were made of fine linen woven 
with twisted threads in three colours, and inter- 
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woven by skilful craftsmen with a pattern ot acacia wood overlaid with bronze (1, 2). At 
cherubim (1). each of the four corners an ornamental horn was 

The second layer (7-13) consisted of curtains set, made of one piece with the altar (2). It was 
of woven goats’ hair, o/ie set of five and the other in these horns that any symbolic virtue attaching 
of six curtains (9) joined in the same way as the to the altar was centred. See Ps. cxviii. 27; I Ki. 
linen curtains, but with bronze instead of gold i. 50; Ex. xxix. 12. The meaning of verses 4 and 5 
clasps (11). Being two cubits longer than the is uncertain. The grating may have been fixed 
linen curtains, they would overlap them and around the top of the altar to prevent pieces of 

protect the boards also right to the ground. They the offerings from falling, or it may have been an 

were each the same width as the linen curtains, ornamental grille fringing or supporting a ledge 
but the extra curtain gave a total of four cubits half-way up its sides. The midst (5) would then 
more. Half of this hung over the front of the mean ‘at half its height*. 

tabernacle and was doubled back, forming a sort vi. The court of the tabernacle (xxvii. 9-19). 
of blind (9); the other two cubits made an extra The tabernacle stood within an enclosed court, 
covering at the back or western end (12). As a to which all ceremonially clean Israelites had 
further protection these curtains were overlaid access, and within which the altar and the laver 
with two more coverings, one of dyed rams’ were placed. The enclosure was formed by a wall 

skins, the other of seal skins (rv), probably the of linen fabric 150 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, and 

same size as the goats* hair curtains (14). 7J ft. high (18). Bronze pillars resting in bronze 

ii. The walls (xxvL 15-30). The sides and back sockets supported the hangings upon silver 
of the tabernacle were formed of upright boards hooks, and further support was given by the 
each 15 ft. long by 2i ft. wide (16), made of silver tie-rods (the fillets of verses 10, 11, 17) 
shittim (acacia) wood and overlaid with gold (15, which connected the pillars. At the eastern end a 

29). Each board rested on two silver sockets (19. .space 30 ft. wide was left for the entrance (13-15). 

21, 25) into which it was fastened by ‘tenons’. Whereas the fabric for the sides of the court was 

projecting pegs in the boards, the two being in a plain linen, the screen for this entrance was of 
some way linked to each other (17). Twenty embroidered material similar to that of the 
boards each side made a total length of thirty tabernacle itself (16; see xxvi. 36, 37). The vessels 
cubits or 45 ft. The back was built up by six (19). All except those expressly stated to be of 
boards (22, see kv) making nine cubits, and the gold or silver. The plus (19), i.c. tent-pegs, 
extra cubit was filled by two boards which over- vii. Oil for the light (xxvii. 20, 21). The purest 
lapped the others and strengthened the corners olive oil, procured by gently pounding the olives 

(23, 24). in a mortar, was to be brought for the lamp (20). 

All the boards were held together laterally by This stood in the tent of meeting {tabernacle of 
long bars running through rings in each board the congregation) on the outer side of the vail 
(26-28). The*two sides and the back (see rv for concealing the ark of the testimony. It was to 
verse 27) each had five bars. The middle bar of burn always (20), i.e. every night, not by day as 
the five ran the whole length of the side and had well, as is clear from xxx. 8 and 1 Sa. iii. 3. 
two shorter bars above and below it (28). The 

fashion (30), Moses would require some visual The robes of the High Priest and his sons 
conception of the shape of the tabernacle in (xxviii. 1-43) 

addition even to the minute instructions fore- The significance of the High Priest’s robes can- 

^ understood without reference to the Lord 
iii. Tlie vail and the placing of the furniture Jesus Christ, whose perfections they typify. An 

(xxvi. 31-35). The inner sanctuary, the most holy explanation of such reference is not within the 

place (34), in which was placed only the ark, was scope of this commentary, but this objective is 
separated from the outer sanctuary by a curtain surely implicit in the phrase for glory and for 
woven in one piece, similar to the inner cover- beauty (2); i.e. not to glorify Aaron but to display 

ing of the tabernacle (31; cf. verse 1). It was the glory and beauty of God, only fully revealed 

supported on four pillars, which rested in golden in the Person of His Son. 

sockets and held golden hooks at their top, IVise hearted (3). Men endowed by God with 

upon which the vail was hung (32). the skill requisite for this specialized work. To 

Iv. The hangings (xxvi. 36, 37). The open end consecrate him (3). Aaron’s fitness for the priest- 

of the tabernacle was enclosed by a screen, made hood lay not in himself but in those qualities 

of similar material to the inner covering and the which were represented and typified by the robes 

vail (36), and hung upon five pillars. These The ephod (6). The outer garment, the chief 

rested in sockets, not of silver, but of bronze (37). purpose of which was to carry the stones of 

The vail had four pillars, but the five here were memorial and the breastplate, was of the same 
possibly needed for extra strength because of the material as the inner covering and the vail of the 
frequent use of this entrance by the priests. tabernacle, with the addition of gold thread (6). 

V. The altar (xxvii. 1-8). The altar for the The functions of the High Priest and of the 

burnt offering was in the form of a hollow box (8) tabernacle itself were thus intimately connected 
of equal breadth and length but without base or The ephod seems to have been a short garment 
top (1). Possibly it was filled with earth, upon perhaps no lower than the waist. It was joined 

which the offerings would be burnt. It was of only at the shoulders (7), leaving the two sides 
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open, but held together by an embroidered girdle 
which was of one piece with the ephod (8). 

Two onyx stones (9). By a twofold emblem 
Aaron brought the whole people before the 
Ivord, by the stones on the shoulders of the 
ephod (12) and by the breastplate (21). In verse 12 
read with RV ‘for* instead of unto the children of 
Israel. The memorial was on their behalf, Aaron 
continually appeared before God as representing 
in his own person all the Lord’s people. His 
presence in the tabernacle wearing the ephod was 
a continual act of intercession for them; cf. Hcb. 
vii. 25. The names . . . according to their birth 
(9,10). As there were twelve names on the stones, 
the tribes of Hphraim and Manasseh must have 
been represented by the one name of Joseph. 
They were arranged in order of seniority. 
Ouches (11). The same as in verses 13, 14, 
probably a kind of brooch of figured work to 
form settings for the stones and fastenings for the 
chains. 

The breastplate (15). A square piece of cloth 
of the .same material as the ephod (15), folded 
back at the bottom to give a double thickness 
about 9 in. square (16). It is in some cases un¬ 
certain what kind of stones the Hebrew words 
for these twelve jewels signify. Sufficient to say 
that they vvere all precious. Chains (22) are the 
same as in verse 14. and served to bind the upper 
part of the breastplate to the shoulders of the 
ephod, while the lower and inner or back part 
was held by golden rings bound by a lace of blue 
to similar rings on the body of the ephod just 
above the girdle (26-28). Bear the names ... upon 
his heart (29). See verse 9n. The stones on his 
shoulders show that the true High Priest has 
strength to support his people, those on his 
heart that he holds them close in his affections. 
It is thus that they arc brought before the Lord. 
The Urirn and the Thurnmim (30). Lit, ‘lights and 
perfections’. We might say ‘Illumination and 
Truth’. The High Priest who wore this breast¬ 
plate of judgment (29) containing the Urim and 
Thurnmim was endowed with power to pro¬ 
nounce the judgments or decisions of God upon 
all matters brought to him. Some think the words 
refer to the breastplate itself, but more probably 
they were stones set in the breastplate. See Dt. 
xxxiii. 8; 1 Sa. xxviii. 6n.; Ezr. ii. 63. 

The robe of the ephod (31), i.e. that immediately 
under the ephod; a garment reaching probably a 
little below the kmjcs, sleeveless and with an 
oi>ening only at the top, probably woven without 
a scam (32). It was of plain blue throughout (31). 
Around the fringe of the skirt were pome¬ 
granates of richly coloured material alternating 
with golden bells (33, 34), the former signifying 
fruitfulness and the latter proclaiming that the 
High Priest was offering the prayers of the 
people at the altar of incense (not when he was in 
the Holiest of all, for there he wore only the 
linen garments; Lv. xvi. 4). As they heard the 
bells the people out.sidc could join their prayers 
with those of their representative within the 
sanctuary. That he die not (35). So careful must 
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even the High Priest be to observe every detail 
of the divinely prescribed ordinances. 

A plate . . . upon the mitre (36, 37), The mitre 
was a distinctive form of turban worn only by 
the High Priest. As the ephod served chiefly to 
bear the jewels, so the chief purpose of this 
head-dress was to carry the plate of gold on 
Aaron’s forehead (37, 38). Crowning all the 
other garments, it proclaimed that holiness is of 
the essence of God’s nature and is the end and 
objective of all the worship of priest and people. 
Even the best oflerings were marred by some 
imperfection either in themselves or in the offerer. 
This imperfection or iniquity the priest himself 
bears (38), and secures the people’s acceptance by 
the holy God. Always (38), i.e. whenever he 
officiates. 

Embroider the coat (39). ‘Weave’ (rv) is pref¬ 
erable. It was all of white linen, perhaps woven 
like damask. The garment was a long robe with 
sleeves and reaching to the feet. It therefore was 
visible at the arnis and below the skirt of the blue 
robe. The girdle (39). An inner girdle for this 
garment made of white linen, with coloured 
threads not woven into it like the ephod but 
embroidered upon it. For Aaron's sons . . . coats 
(40). Tile ordinary priests wore the simple white 
tunic and its girdle, probably without any 
embroidery. Although plain, its pure white 
simplicity was in itself for glory and for beauty 
(40). The holy place (43). This includes the court 
in which the altar of burnt offering was placed. 
And die (43). Sec verse 35n. 

e. Ordinances for the consecration of the priests 
(xxix. 1-37) 

See notes on Lv. viii. The consecration of Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood was completed by 
five symbolic acts: washing (4) to purify; 
investiture (5-9) to clothe them with their 
priestly functions; anointing (7) to impart divine 
grace; sacrifice (10-21) for atonement and 
dedication; filling the hands (22-28) to invest 
them with authority to sacrifice. The holy crown 
(6), i.e. the gold plate of xxviii. 36, foreshadowing 
the royal dignity of our great High Priest. 

The act of sacrifice was threefold: a bullock for 
a sin-offering (10-14), a ram for a burnt offering 
(15-18), another ram for consecration (19-22). 
For the form and significance of the sin and 
burnt offerings sec notes on Lv. i and iv. Their 
hands upon the head (10). See also verses 15, 19. 
The offerer identified himself with the animal 
which was sacrificed, as being the bearer of his 
sin (10), or an offering dedicated to God (15), or 
the symbol of his consecration to his sacred 
charge (19). Substitution is clearly and repeatedly 
commanded in the Old Testament, so that there 
should be no doubt as to the way in which our 
Lord makes Himself an offering for us. The other 
ram (19), i.e. the ram of consecration (Lv. viii. 22 
This ordinance constituted the unique climax o 
the whole act of consecration. When the priests 
had identified themselves with the ram, its blood, 
i.c. its life, as given up in death to atone for sin, 
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was applied to their bodies and to their garments, 
thereby cleansing and wholly setting apart to 
the service of the holy God all that they were and 
did. Note especially in verse 20 the consecration 
of their attention to God's word, of the service 
of their hands and of their walk in the way of 
holiness. The blood , . . the anointing oil (21). 
Consecration is twofold, by the atoning blood 
which brings the man to God, and by the oil, 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, which brings the power 
of God into the man. Cf. Eph. i. 7, 14. 

By the symbol of‘filling the hands’ (22-28) the 
most sacred parts of the ram of consecration 
were placed in the hands of the priests by the 
consecrating minister (Moses in this instance) for 
them to make their first sacriheial offering and 
thus to be inducted into their charge as priests. 
Cf. xxviii. 41. The offering was ‘waved’, i.e. held 
out towards all quarters of the sky, to signify 
their presentation to the omnipresent God. 
Sanctify (27), i.e. set apart for the use of Aaron 
and his sons. 

Verses 29 and 30 are a digression on the per¬ 
manent rights of the priests. Verse 31 returns to 
the consecration service. Aaron . . . shall eat .. . 
(32). The meal of communion between God and 
the worshipper. Seven days (35). Tlie rites of 
consecration (probably entire) were to be re¬ 
peated on each of seven successive days. Each 
day also the altar had first to be cleansed by an 
atoning sacrifice (36). Shall be holy (37). The 
future tense has here, as often in Hebrew, the 
force of an imperative. 

f. The daily sacrifice and the promise of the 

Lord’s presence (xxix. 38-46) 

Expiation, dedication, thanksgiving and prayer 
must be continually renewed. Hence the ordin¬ 
ance of the daily sacrifice and meat and drink 
offerings, with the incense (xxx. 8). Where / will 
meet you (42), The tabernacle of the congregation 
is therefore the ‘tent of meeting’ (rv), the place 
not where the people congregate together but 
where God meets with them, particularly through 
their representative, the High Priest. Note the 
change from ‘you’ to ‘thee’, the latter being the 
representative of the former. / will dwell among 
(45). Holy persons and holy things are sanctified 
not by outward ordinances (which merely 
symbolize inward grace), but by the indwelling 
presence of God Himself. The varied mani¬ 
festations of God’s presence impart knowledge of 
Himself, and it is those who accept and profit 
by such knowledge who may be assured of the 
continuation of His presence. 

g. Further directions for the tabernacle (xxx. 1 - 

xxxi. 11) 

i. The altar of incense (xxx. 1-10). The altar of 
incense stood directly before the vail which 
concealed the ark within the holy of holies and 
was closely associated with the Holiest of all; for 
the ark, upon which was the mercy scat, was the 
place where God met with His people (6), and 
as incense represents prayer (Ps. cxli. 2) it was 


appropriately placed near the ark, yet outside 
the vail, for the priest had to attend to it daily. 
Cf. Heb. ix. 4. Strange incense (9), i.e. not pre¬ 
pared in the prescribed manner, or offered im¬ 
properly. For verses 1-10 cf. Rev. viii. 3-5, and 
sec notes on Lv. x. 

ii. Money for the service of the tabernacle 
(xxx. 11-16). The money seems to have been for 
the men of 20 years old and upward. As one 
talent equals 3,000 shekels the total given in 
xxxviii. 25 agrees with the number of the men 
mentioned in Nu. ii. 32. By the levy of half a 
shekel (about two shillings) not only was the 
service of the tabernacle supplied (16), but all the 
people were reminded that their great population 
was no glory to themselves, but that each was pre¬ 
served alive by the mercy of God alone (12), and 
that their sinful souls were forfeit to Him. David 
forgot both these lessons (2 Sa. xxiv). The sum 
was so small as to make it clear that, while atone¬ 
ment is necessary, this was but a token of that 
fact, and that no sum of money could redeem the 
soul. The equal amount for rich and poor alike 
(15) saved the rich from pride and boasting and 
reminded them that in God’s sight all souls are 
of equal value. See Ex. xxxviii. 25-28 for the use 
to which the first levy was put. 

iii. The laver (xxx. 17-21). The twice repeated 
phrase that they die not (20, 21) shows that the 
washing had a ceremonial significance. For a 
New Testament application of this sec Heb. x. 22. 

iv. The anointing oil (xxx. 22-33). Throughout 
the Old Testament anointing fills a very import¬ 
ant place in God’s ordinances for His people, 
and signifies the enduement with the Holy 
Spirit for divinely appointed purposes. Prophets, 
priests and kings were anointed, and all these 
offices are found in Christ. (‘Christ’ is the Greek, 
as ‘Messiah’ is the Hebrew word for ‘anointed’.) 
The ointment or oil was to be of the very best 
ingredients, to be compounded by those specially 
skilled, and to be unique, used for no other 
purpose than that specified in the sacred ordin¬ 
ances. Shall be holy (29), i.e. ‘must be holy’, as 
in xxix. 37. MaiCs flesh (32). Apart from the 
priests. 

V. The holy incense (xxx. 34-38). Similar care 
was to be taken in the composition of the incense, 
and similar restrictions were laid upon its use 
as with the holy oil. 

vi. The craftsmen to be employed (xxxi. 1-11). 
For this most sacred work not only were men of 
great skill required, such as Moses himself might 
have known and appointed, but men whose 
hearts were right for handling holy things. God 
alone could know and appoint such, and He 
marked out by name (2, 6) those whom He had 
chosen and fitted for this honour. These two 
men were both to use their own skill on a variety 
of tasks and also to supiervise other unnamed 
craftsmen (6), who were equipped likewise by 
God, but whose appointment was left to Moses. 
Filled . . . with the spirit of God (3). Before 
Pentecost we read of the Holy Spirit being 
bestowed upon individuals for special services 
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and in various manners; cf. Jdg. vi. 34, xiv. 6; 
1 Sa. X. 10, xvi. 13; 1 Ch. xii. 18; Ps. li. 11. The 
cloths of service (\0). These may be the coverings 
for the holy vessels when they were being trans¬ 
ported (Nu. iv. 6-13), or a general description of 
the priests’ robes, particularized in the next 
plirasc. 

h. The sign of the sabbath (xxxi. 12-17) 

Over and above circumcision as the sign of the 
covenant between the Lord and Israel, the sab¬ 
bath, an institution originating from the begin¬ 
ning of the world (Gn, ii. 2, 3), was used by God 
as the special token of His relationship to them. 
It marked them out from all other nations. The 
keeping of the sabbath was taken by the prophets 
as the crucial test of their obedience to their 
God, e.g. Je. xvii. 19-27; Ezk. xx. 12-24. 

[, The tables of testimony (xxxi. 18) 

Two tables . . . written (18). The culmination of 
the promise given in xxiv. 12. By the finger of God 
wc are to understand not a literal hand, but some 
unseen divine power. See Lk. xi. 20. It is usually 
understood that the ten commandments only 
were inscribed on the tablets. 


VIl. THE IDOLATRY OF THE ISRAELITES 
AND MOSES’ INTERCESSION, 
xxxii. 1—xxxiii. 23 

a. The making of the golden calf (xxxii. 1-6) 
During their stay in Egypt the Israelites had 
relapsed into idolatry (sec Lv. xvii. 7; Jos. xxiv. 
14; Ezk. XX. 8) and so deeply rooted in their 
hearts was their desire for a visible image to 
worship that scarcely six weeks passed, during 
which Moses’ immediate influence was removed, 
before they were clamouring for an idol god. So 
closely was Moses in communion with God that 
it seems to them that without Moses they were 
without God, and they must have recourse to a 
created image. Gods (1). Should be translated in 
the singular, ‘a god’. Break off the ... earrings (2). 
Possibly Aaron hoped to restrain their frenzy by 
this order, expecting them to be reluctant to 
part with their ornaments, but their passion 
would stop at nothing. Fashioned it with a graving 
tool (4). Probably a better translation is ‘bound it 
[i.e. the gold] in a bag, and made it a molten 
calf’. These be thy gods (4). Read ‘this is thy 
god’. This representation was common in Egypt. 
It was renewed by Jeroboam (1 Ki. xii. 28-32) 
and became a grievous sin in Northern Israel. 
Which brought thee up (4). They did not replace 
Jehovah with the calf, but thought to worship 
Him under the form of the image; sec also verse 
5, where the feast to the Lord was a feast to the 
calf. He built an altar (5). Aaron aggravated the 
offence by adding the altar himself, surrounding 
the blasphemous object with an air of religious 
sanctity and opening the way for the people to 
offer worship to the work of their own hands. 

To eat and to drink to play (6). Idolatry 
involves sensuality. It was vain for them to say 


that they were in reality worshipping the Lord 
(a plea that is often made today by those who 
profess that they do not worship images, but 
that the images help them to visualize and wor¬ 
ship the unseen God), for they were worshipping 
their own lusts. Eating and drinking were justified 
in the worship of Jehovah (Dt. xii. 18), but the 
rejoicing here was not spiritual but carnal. They 
gave full rein to their passions in the ‘play’, the 
orgiastic dance which followed and which almost 
invariably accompanied idolatrous rites. See also 
verse 25 and cf. 1 Cor. x. 6, 7. 

b. Moses intercedes for the people (xxxii. 7-14) 
Thy people (7). They had severed themselves from 
the Lord, but they still belonged to Moses. 
Turned aside quickly (8). In spite of the profession 
of their lips (xxiv. 3), how far from the Lord the 
heart of the people had been all this time! 
Stiffnecked (9). Like an ox or horse resisting the 
rein. Let me alone (10). By these words the Lord 
was testing Moses, as the Lord Jesus tested the 
two at Emmaus (Lk. xxiv. 28). It was not a final 
prohibition, that Moses should not intercede, but 
a trial of his character and of his reaction to 
God’s suggestion to make him, instead of 
Abraham, the father of the chosen people. 
Moses' meekness and faithfulness stand the test 
and, denying himself, he persisted in prayer for 
them. Moses besought the Lord . . . (11). Cf. 
Moses' reminiscences in Dt. ix. 8-21. Moses’ 
three arguments all plead for the honour of the 
Lord: The continued presence of these people 
here before Sinai was itself evidence of the great 
power of God (11). The Egyptians would falsely 
attribute to God evil intentions in His bringing 
them out of Egypt (12). God must surely stand 
by His promises to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
(13). 

The Lord repented (14). An anthropomorphic 
expression adapting the infinite ways of God to 
the finite minds of men. God does not repent as 
men do, as though He had erred or was too weak- 
minded to carry out His purposes. When God 
‘repents' He changes, not His eternal purposes, 
but the course of events which He had previously 
staled, because the prayers or altered demeanour 
of His people alter the conditions under which He 
had originally made that statement. 

c. The people are punished (xxxii. 15-29) 

The work of God (16). Both the construction of 
the tablets and the writing were by direct divine 
agency. Joshua (17). He had been waiting lower 
down the mountain (xxiv. 13) and was now 
joined by Moses. Shout . . . cry . . . sing (18). In 
the Heb. the verb is the same in each case, not a 
cry of victory or of defeat, but just a cry unde¬ 
fined. Anger (19). Not of uncontrolled passion, 
but of righteous indignation. He cast the tables 
out... and brake them (19). The greatest punish¬ 
ment a people can suffer is to lose God’s law. 
Cf. Am. viii. 11, 12. 

What did this people unto thee? (21). Moses 
discerned that the sin originated from the people, 
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but that Aaron, who was in charge of them, by 
his consenting was himself responsible for bring¬ 
ing the sin among them. Similarly Adam, the 
head of his wife, by consenting to Eve’s sugges¬ 
tion was responsible for bringing sin upon the 
whole human race. Rom. v. 12 is right in saying 
‘by one man sin entered into the world’, not 
‘by one woman’. Thou knowest the people (22). 
Like Adam, Aaron puts the blame on other 
shoulders and adds the absurd excuse that the 
calf made itself (24). Constraint and accident are 
frequently the excuses for sin. 

Naked (25). rv translates ‘let loose’, but the 
AV is in keeping w’ith the sense; see verse 6n. 
Their enemies (25). Possibly Amalekites, lurking 
in the recesses of the mountains, who w'ould see 
all that transpired. Slay every man his brother {21). 
They were to slay instantly any whom they found 
still in the act of idolatry. In spite of Moses’ 
action (20), many of the people persisted in their 
orgiastic ritual. Those who volunteered for this 
service were not to spare even brothers or sons 
(29). Consecrate yourselves (29). l icb. ‘Fill your 
hands’; cf, xxviii. 41, xxix, 24. The use here of 
this technical term for installing a priest into his 
office indicates that by their zeal for the Lord on 
this occasion the tribe of Levi put themselves in 
the way of becoming the tribe of the priests. 
Cf, Nu. xxv. 11-13. 

d. Moses again intercedes and is shown God’s 
glory (xxxii. 30—xxxiii. 23) 

Peradventure / shall make an atonement (30); 
i.e., by offering himself in their place (32). If thou 
wilt forgive their sin (32). Supply some such words 
as ‘it is well’. These arc the words not of formal 
petition, but of a heart burdened with a desire 
for the salvation of the people and for the honour 
of the Lord (cf. Rom, ix. 2, 3), The idea of 
vicarious punishment and atonement is found 
from the very beginning of the divine revelation. 
No mere man can atone for the sin of his brother 
(Ps. xlix. 7), but God was teaching the people to 
expect it from His Son. Whosoever hath sinned 

(33) . God has mercy on the nation but reserves 
the right to punish the guilty individuals, when¬ 
ever that day might come. But the nation as a 
whole is punished by God removing His own 
immediate presence and substituting an angel 

(34) . 

Depart, and go up hence (xxxiii. 1). The un¬ 
faithfulness of the people does not destroy the 
faithfulness of God. He must fulfil the promise 
made to their fathers, but He threatens to alter 
the manner of His doing so; an angel is now to 
lead them instead of God Himself (2). Verse 2 is 
similar to xxiii. 20, 23, but with this vital dif¬ 
ference, that in chapter xxiii (he angel was God 
Himself in the second Person of the Holy 
Trinity (sec xxiii. 21, ‘My name is in him’), 
whereas God’s own person is now witJidrawn (3, 
‘I will not go up in the midst of thee’). Lest / 
consume thee (3). Cf. Hcb. xii. 29. For the un¬ 
repentant the presence of the infinitely holy God 
is like the white heat of a furnace. It was there¬ 


fore out of mercy that God said He would not 
Himself go in the midst. Cf. Rev. xxi. 27. 

The people . . . mourned (4). The people still 
had sufficient love for God to be truly dismayed 
at this threat. They stripped off their ornaments 
as a mark of their godly sorrow and never re¬ 
placed them (in verse 6 read w'ith rv ‘from mount 
Horeb onward'). That I may know (5). This was 
to be the test by which God could see how 
genuine was their sorrow. Without the camp (7). 
Moses could no longer meet with God inside the 
camp, which had been defiled by the gross 
idolatry. The tabernacle had not yet been made; 
so he took his own tent and pitched it outside the 
camp, to be a place where he, and others (7), 
could meet with God. The tabernacle of the 
congregation (7). This is better called ‘the tent of 
meeting’ here and wherever the phrase occurs. 
Cf. xxix. 42n. It was later to become the name 
of the great tabernacle. Face to face (11). This 
cannot mean that Moses saw God’s face (cf. 
verse 20), but it expresses an immediate and 
direct communion w'ith God to a degree granted 
to no other man; see Nu. xii. 8; Dt. xxxiv. lOn. 
To others the revelation came by visions and 
enigmas, but to Moses the mind of God was as 
plain as of a man speaking to his friend. 

Shew me now thy way (13). Moses requires a 
fuller assurance of God’s support in leading the 
people into the promised land. By saying / know 
thee by name, and thou hast also found grace in my 
sight (12), God had declared the supreme favour 
with which He regarded His chosen servant (cf. 
xxxi. 2), yet had given no explicit assurance of the 
w'ay in which He would show that favour (13), 
for the nature of the angel was left uncertain (12). 
Moses reminds God that He has undertaken to 
be responsible for this people (13), and they are 
to be the reflection of His glory. In verse 14 the 
words with thee are not in the Heb. text. Moses 
seizes upon this first intimation of the con¬ 
tinuance in some measure of God’s presence, and 
presses his plea for the granting of this favour 
fully. He cannot bear the thought of moving one 
step with this great nation without God Himself 
in their midst (15). This presence was that which 
above all else witnessed to the world that they 
were the people of God (16); it was therefore to 
His honour in the eyes of the nations that He 
should go with them. The humble, reverent bold¬ 
ness with which Moses pleads with God, and the 
unique favour which he receives from the Lord 
(17), reveal something of the relationship in which 
Christ, our Intercessor, stands before His 
Father, and of the favours He wins for us be¬ 
cause of the favour God has towards Him. The 
prayers of Moses in xxxii. 30-32 and xxxiii. 12-16 
are the most beautiful precursors in the Old 
Testament to the prayers of our Saviour. 

Shew me thy glory (18). Moses, encouraged by 
the gracious response to his prayer thus far, is 
bold to request that for which no other man has 
dared or aspired to ask, to see God’s glory. 
My goodness (19). God’s glory is manifested to 
mortal minds by the evidences of His goodness^ 
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yet this revelation to Moses was to be, in some 
way incomprehensible by us who have not seen 
it, a direct vision of His goodness undimmed by 
the limitations of its usual manifestation through 
earthly forms. The name of the Lord (19). See 
xxxiv. 5n. / will be gracious (19). Quoted in 
Rom. ix. 15 as an example of salvation by grace 
alone, apart from any merit or demerit in the 
saved. The late Rabbi Hertz allowed himself to 
say on this verse, ‘God will show mercy to those 
who deserve it’, a surprising comment. My face 
(20). Earthly eyes cannot behold the divine es¬ 
sence, nor can the mortal mind and spirit bear the 
unveiled light of the divine glory (cf. xxiv. lOn,; 
also Jn. i, 18). Jacob’s words in Gn. xxxii. 30 
must be a metaphorical expression; he saw the 
angel of God, but not the Father’s unveiled face. 
Cf. Mt. xi. 27; 1 Jn. iii. 2. Thou shall stand upon 
a rock (21). An inelfablc spiritual experience is 
described in material terms adapted to our 
earthly state, yet the spiritual lessons of it are 
plain. If we regard the rock as Christ, we see 
how in Christ alone we arc protected from the 
devouring fire of God’s glory, and through Him 
alone we are enabled to behold that glory. 


VIIL THE RENEWAL OF THE COVENANT, 
xxxiv. 1-35 

The vision just promised is to be given when 
God renews the covenant, which the people 
have broken by their idolatry. Thus God turns 
even the rebellion of His people to His own 
praise, for it provided the occasion for Moses’ 
requests in chapter xxxiii and for an answering 
revelation of the excellences of God’s nature, 
which surpassed anything which had been 
granted before. Hew thee (1). Cf. xxxii. I6n. This 
time Moses prepares the tablets, but again God 
writes on them. The Law is as completely divine 
as before, yet sin lost something that it had been 
granted previously. 

Passed by (6). As promised in xxxiii. 19-23. 
Proclaimed the name of the Lord . . . (5-7). 
Already God had made known to Moses His 
name, i.e. His nature, in iii. 14, vi. 3, and again 
at Sinai, xx. 5, 6 (see note), but here He reveals 
yet more of His character. In xx. 6 He had 
spoken of mercy, but now the infinite grace of 
God is revealed. Read with rv ‘The Lord, the 
Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’. 
Truth (6). He is eternally true to Himself and His 
word. Iniquity (7). Heb. *awon. Sins committed 
from evil disposition. Transgression (7). Heb. 
pesha\ Rebellion against God. Sin (7). Heb. 
bafa^ahy from hota\ to miss the mark; the most 
general word for sin in the Old Testament. Note 
that the order of xx. 5, 6 is here reversed. Here 
mercy and forgiveness are first declared and 
finally, as a corrective against presumption, they 
are reminded that God still maintains His justice. 
Moses made haste . .. and worshipped (8). Eager 
as he was to behold the divine glory, Moses* 


heart was ever filled with reverent adoration. 
Contrast the spirit of the idolaters who make a 
god for their eyes to see, and play before it. 
If now (9). Rather ‘since now . . .* 

I make a covenant (10), i.e. God renews the 
covenant already made and already violated by 
the Israelites. In the following verses are laid 
down both the promises which God includes in 
His covenant and the conditions upon which the 
people may be in a position to accept the pro¬ 
mises, i.e. observe . . . (11); after this a sum¬ 
mary of the chief observances is given, repre¬ 
sentative of all the commandments issued before. 
Marvels (10). E.g. the passage through Jordan, 
the destruction of Jericho. Take heed to thyself 

(12) . Cf. xxiii. 24, 25, 32, 33. Additional details 
are given here (12-17). A snare (12). Cf. xxiii. 33n. 
The snare is described in verses 15, 16. Images 

(13) . See xxiii. 24n. Groves (13). Heb. *Asherim. 
Sacred trees or poles set up as symbols of the 
Canaanitish goddess Ashcra. Grossly immoral 
rites were practised in connection with the pillars 
and groves, and these were a source of temptation 
to the Israelites continuously until the exile. 
Jealous (14). See xx. 5n. Their daughters thy 
sons (16). Marriage of unbelievers to believers is 
to this day almost invariably a ‘snare’. Solomon 
and Ahab arc prominent examples (cf. 1 Ki. xi. 
1-4, xvi. 31; Nu. xxv). 

The feast of unleavened bread (18). See xii. 
14-20, xiii. 3-10, xxiii. 15. Firstling (19, 20). 
See xiii. 12, 13. Empty (20). See xxiii. 15. Earing 
time (21), i.e. ploughing time. The feast of weeks 
(22). See xxiii. 16. The same as the feast of har¬ 
vest. Thrice in the year (23). See xxiii. 14. Desire 
thy land (24). God Himself would prevent their 
enemies from invading their lands when left 
unprotected at feast times. Not . . . with leaven 
(25), See xxiii. 18, 19. The tenor of these words 
(27), i.e. these words emphasized by way of 
repetition the most important terms of the 
covenant, the whole of which, as originally 
given, was to be observed. Forty days and forty 
nights (28). This second period of forty days 
spent on the mountain was mostly used in 
intercession for the rebellious people (Dt. ix. 18, 
19; cf. Mt. iv. 1, 2). Neither eat,,, nor drink (28). 
He must therefore have been miraculously 
sustained. He wrote upon the tables (28). Verse 
1 showi that the pronoun ‘he’ here refers to 
God. 

The skin of his face shone (29). For the spiritual 
significance of this passage see 2 Cor. iii. 7-18. 
The glory of the Lord, which had surrounded 
Moses wh'lc he was receiving the Law, was now 
literally reflected from his face, impressing the 
people with the divine authority of the words 
which their human leader spoke to them. A like 
glory shone not only from the face but from the 
whole body and clothing of the Lord Jesus, when 
He was transfigured (Mt. xvii. 2), but He chose 
to keep that glory hidden from the multitudes. 
TUI Moses had done speaking (33). The av here 
reverses the meaning of the Heb., which is 
‘when MO.SCS had done speaking’; so rv. 
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K. THE CONSTRUCTION AND ERECTION 
OF THE TABERNACLE, xxxv. 1—xl. 38 

a. The people offer willingly (xxxv. 1-29) 

These are the words (1). Before calling the people 
to the work of constructing the tabernacle, 
Moses re-emphasizes the law of the sabbath, even 
as God had done when He concluded the giving 
of the pattern (xxxi. 12-17). Zeal for the Lord’s 
work must not contravene His own holy laws. 
Moses probably said more than is given in these 
verses, as in xxxi. 12-17, and adds a warning 
against the special temptation to light a fire (3), 
an arduous task in the desert. See Nu. xv. 32. 
Of a willing heart (5). The value of any gift to 
the Lord lies solely in the heart of the offerer. 
He will not accept an offering made from any 
other motive than spontaneous love towards 
Him. Note the emphasis on the willingness of 
the people in verses 21, 22, 29, xxv, 2, xxxvi. 2 
and cf. 1 Ch. xxix. 9; Ezr. i. 5, 6; 2 Cor, ix. 7. 
Every wise hearted (10). All could make a willing 
offering, but only those endowed with the 
requisite skill were to be entrusted with the actual 
making of the holy things. Cf. xxviii. 3n., verses 
25, 26, 31, 35. For the details of the work and 
the workmen mentioned in these chapters see 
notes on the earlier chapters. 

b. The craftsmen carry out the work according to 

pattern (xxxv. 30—xxxix. 43) 

They brought yet unto him free offerings every 
morning (xxxvi. 3). The spirit of liberality was not 
a momentary outburst but continued so to 
prompt both the generosity of the givers and the 
industry of the spinners and weavers (verse 6, 
make any more work, refers to the latter), that 
soon they had more than enough. Cf. 2 Cor. 
viii. 3. Their chapiters and their fillets (xxxvi, 38). 
In xxvi. 37 the detail of the pillars having capitals 
and ‘fillets’ (connecting bars) was not stated, but 
Moses had seen details of the pattern, which 
were not stated verbally (xxv. 40). Looking- 
glasses of the women (xxxviii. 8). These mirrors 
were made not of glass but of polished bronze, 
and were used for the most sacred of the bronze 
objects of the tabernacle, both because their 
material was of the finest quality and because 
they came from the self-denial of the devout 
women who in large numbers (‘troops’, av mg.) 
gathered to hear the words of the Lord at the 
door of the tent of meeting (see xxxiii. 7n.). 
Excavation has brought to light mirrors of this 
kind used by Egyptian women of the period. 

This is the sum of the tabernacle (21). The value 
of money changes so quickly that it is not possible 
to estimate accurately the present-day value of 
the materials stated here, but the gold alone 
would amount to nearly £2(X),000 sterling. The 
great wealth possessed by the Israelites in the 
wilderness was partly derived from their ances¬ 
tors before they came into Egypt, and partly 
from the gifts of the Egyptians in the day when 
they sent them out of Egypt (see xii. 35, 36n.). 
Them that were numbered {15), See xxx. ll-16n. 


Bekah means *a half’, but is used only of the half¬ 
shekel. It is significant that the tabernacle rested 
upon, and its curtains were hung upon, the 
representative contributions of every man of the 
congregation of Israel. No individual is insig¬ 
nificant in the spiritual house built up of the 
believers in Christ. 

Beat the gold (xxxix. 3). This explains how the 
gold thread was made which was used in so 
many of the fabrics for the tabernacle and the 
vestments. The curious girdle (5). Described in 
more detail here than before (cf. xxviii. 8). 
Moses did look upon all the work (43). Before it 
could be used for the tabernacle it was all in¬ 
spected by him who had seen the pattern on the 
mount. Not only did he pass it but pronounced 
the blessing of God on those who had been so 
faithful to their charge. As the Lord had com¬ 
manded (43). We may wonder why all the minute 
details of the tabernacle and its accessories were 
repeated so fully in these chapters. At least two 
reasons for this are as follows: the inspired record 
shows how careful were these men to follow 
faithfully every detail of the pattern which God 
had commanded them; and how God delights in 
and keeps exact account of the acts of obedience 
of His own people. 

c. The tabernacle is set up (xl. 1-33) 

The Lord spake unto Moses (1). The various parts 
and articles of the tabernacle were now com¬ 
pleted but had yet to be put together and set in 
their appointed places. For this they had to 
wait for God’s time and for His instructions, 
given through Moses, as to the order in which 
they were to place each portion of the tabernacle. 
Cover the ark (3). Read with RV ‘screen the ark*. 
Thou shalt .. . anoint the tabernacle (9). This and 
the other ordinances for the consecration of the 
tabernacle and of the priests had already been 
given to Moses on the mount. See xxx. 26ff. 
All that concerns the worship of God must be 
touched by the sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit. Anoint them, as ,, , their father (15). 
Comparing Lv. viii. 12 with Lv. viii. 30, it would 
seem that the oil was poured upon Aaron’s head, 
but only sprinkled on his sons. Sec Ps. cxxxiii. 2. 
An everlasting priesthood (15). Not in the same 
sense as that the Lord Jesus Christ is a priest for 
ever (Heb. vii. 17, 23 -25,28). Aaron and his sons 
died, and when Christ appeared the Aaronic 
priesthood, which was a type, itself passed away. 
The meaning here is that so long as the priest¬ 
hood remained it was reserved for Aaron’s 
descendants. In the first month (17). On the 
fourteenth day of this month the Israelites left 
Egypt Just two years before. On New Year’s 
Day the tabernacle was erected, the whole task 
being completed in one day. 

d. The glory of the Lord (ad. 34-38) 

Then a cloud covered the tent (34). When all was 
completed according to His commandments, 
the Lord, by this visible token of His glory, 
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declared that He accepted their obedience, and 
was fulfilling His promise to remain with them in 
person (xxxiii. 14-17). The same cloud and fire 
which had led them tefore (xiii. 20-22) was still 
their guide, but now it was the tabernacle, the 
symbol of God’s rule over them and His dwelling 
among them, that was the centre of this mani¬ 
festation. Cf. Ezk. xliii. 7. Moses was not able to 
enter (35). The light and fire of \\\t shekinahtXhc 


manifestation of the divine glory, were so awe¬ 
some that even Moses, who had spoken with the 
Lord face to face, dare not approach. Cf. 1 Ki. 
viii. 11. But what Moses could not do Christ has 
done for us, entering into the holy place made 
without hands (Hcb. ix. 24) so that by Him we 
may have boldness to enter into the holiest (Heb. 
X. 19-22). 

J. C. Connell. 
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LEVITICUS 

INTRODUCTION 


I. TITLE AND CHARACTER 

Leviticus is the third of the five books which 
compose the Maw' of Moses. It contains ten of 
the fifty-four pcricopes or sections into which 
the Pentateuch was divided for the annual read¬ 
ing of the Law in the synagogue. The later Jews 
called it Wayyiqra (‘and called’), using the initial 
phrase of the first verse. The name Leviticus is 
derived from the Greek (lxx) version. It is 
appropriate in a general way, since the priests 
were, of course, Levites in the sense of being 
members of the tribe of Levi. But it is inexact and 
to that extent misleading. 

The book is especially intended for the priests. 
Aaron and his sons are mentioned many times 
in it. The Levites are mentioned only in one 
short passage (xxv. 32f.). But while the book is 
a manual for the priests, it is to be noted that 
many of the laws are introduced by the phrase, 
‘Speak unto the children of Israel’. Obviously 
this is because these laws, many of which 
required the services and mediation of the 
priests, concerned the people directly and vitally 
and formed an important part of that Law which 
it was to be the special responsibility of the priests 
to teach the people (Dt. xxxi. 9, xxxiii. 10; Ne. 
viii). Leviticus is in no sease an esoteric book. 
The people were entitled and expected to know 
exactly what was required of them, and of their 
priests, in that service of the sanctuary which so 
deeply concerned every true Israelite. 

IL BACKGROUND 

The place and time at which these laws were 
first given is carefully defined as during the 
sojourn at mount Sinai (vii. 38, xxv. I, xxvi. 46, 
xxvii. 34), which lasted until ‘the twentieth day 
of the second month of the second year’ (Nu. 
x. 11). The statement of i. 1 presupposes the 
erection of the tabernacle which has just been 
described in Ex. xl. The mention of the eighth 
day (ix. 1) must refer to the day following the 
seven days of consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (viii. 33), which are apparently to be counted 
from the setting up of the tabernacle on the first 
day of the first month (Ex. xl. 2). The sin of 
Nadab and Abihu followed at once (x. 1, 2). The 
words ‘and he did as the Lord commanded 
Moses* (xvi. 34), which are added to the ritual of 
the day of atonement, are important because 
they indicate that Aaron himself performed this 
ritual of atonement for all Israel, which means 
that there is added to the record of the law itself 
the record of its first observance, which took place 
nearly five months after Israel left Sinai. Note 


also xxiii. 44 which states that ‘Moses declared 
the set feasts of the Lord unto the children of 
Israel’. Finally, it is to be noted that the deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt is represented as an actual 
personal experience (cf. xi. 45 and xviii. 3 with 
xxvi. 45) and that the possession of the land is 
represented as still future (xiv. 34, xix. 23, 
xxiii. 10, xxv. 2). 

III. AUTHORSHIP 

Nothing is said in this book as to the writing 
down of the laws which it contains. But the fact 
that these laws were given through Moses is 
stated again and again. The phrase, ‘and the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying,* occurs about 
thirty times. Twenty of the twenty-seven chapters 
begin in this way. Aaron’s name is occasionally 
joined with that of Moses (xi. 1, xiv. 33, xv. 1); 
but he is directly addressed only once (x. 8). In 
view of the statements which occur in Exodus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy regarding the writ¬ 
ing down of the commandments given to Moses 
(e.g. Ex. xxiv. 4, 7), we are entitled to assume 
that these instructions, which so vitally con¬ 
cerned the welfare of God’s people, and many of 
which are so precise and even minute in their 
requirements as clearly to require careful record¬ 
ing, were committed to writing either by Moses 
himself or at his command and under his super¬ 
vision. 

(For notes on the problems raised by the 
documentary theories of the compilation of the 
Pentateuch see the general article The Historical 
Literature of the Old Testament, p. 31 .—Ed.) 

IV. PURPOSE AND APPLICATION 

The immediate purpose of this book is to set 
forth those laws and principles by which Israel is 
to live as the people of God. Their God is a 
holy God; they are to be a holy people. ‘Ye shall 
be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy’ is 
its emphatic demand. His sanctuary is in their 
midst; and when they worship there they stand 
‘before the Lord’, a phrase which occurs about 
sixty times in this book. This means separation 
from uncleanness and sin, and, since they are 
sinful and prone to sin, it necessitates atone¬ 
ment for sin and purification from it and from 
all uncleanness. Hence the law of sacrifice is 
placed impressively at the beginning. See the 
note on the significance of the sacrificial ritual at 
the end of Section I (p. 141). 

The laws of Leviticus are very varied. They are 
both general and specific; they are both cere- 
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monial and moral; they are severe and also 
merciful. They separate Israel from the nations 
and set her apart for the service of the God who 
has made this people His own by delivering them 
from Egyptian bondage. In so far as these laws 
are purely ceremonial, they are temporary and 
binding only during the Mosaic dispensation to 
which they belong. I'hey had immediate refer¬ 
ence to Israel as a nation which was to be 
governed in every aspect of its national and 
individual life by the Law of Moses. In this 
strictly historical sense this book still has great 
interest for the Christian reader. It tells him how 
God dealt with Israel as a people ‘under age’ and 
in need of training and preparation. Furthermore, 
in the case of many of these laws, e.g. the dietary, 
hygienic principles may be involved which have 
perpetual value and significance. To eat pork, 
for example, may be wholesome under certain 
conditions and unwholesome under others. For 
the New Testament application and interpreta¬ 
tion sec 1 Cor. x. 31; Rom. xiv. 20. In so far as 
these laws are moral, they are of perpetual 
obligation; and since the Christian is, like the 
Jew, prone to evil and constantly tempted to 
break the law of God as set forth in the Deca¬ 
logue, they demand of him, as of the Israelite of 
old, perfect obedience to the moral law of Ciod. 
See note on Dt. iv. 8. The insistent demand of 
Leviticus that Israel be holy because the God of 
Israel is holy is confirmed and strengthened in the 
New Testament (1 Pet. i. 15). 

The book is particularly notable in that it 
brings together in blended harmony two ele¬ 
ments which arc regarded by many as quite 
distinct and even as incompatible. On the one 
hand, Leviticus is the most thoroughly legalistic 
of all the books of the Old Testament. It seeks 
to govern either by broad principle or specific 
precept the whole of the life of the people of 
God. Its demands may be summed up in the 
words of the apostle ‘whether therefore ye 


eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God’ (1 Cor. x. 31). Its insistent 
challenge and persistent demand is: ‘Ye shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.’ On the 
other hand, there is no book in the Old Testa¬ 
ment which more clearly sets forth the redemp¬ 
tion which is in Christ than does Leviticus. It 
faces the question of Job, ‘How should man be 
just with God?*, and answers it in such words as 
the following: ‘He shall bring his offering . . .’ 
‘And he .shall lay his hand on its head . . .’ ‘And 
he shall confess that he hath sinned . . .’ ‘And 
he shall slay it . . .’ ‘And the priest shall sprinkle 
the blood . . .’ ‘And he shall make an atonement 
for him, and it shall be forgiven him.* 

This is the New Testament gospel for sinners 
stated in Old Testament terms and enshrined 
in the ritual of sacrifice; and it finds its fullest 
expression in the ritual of the day of atonement. 
‘For the like of the great day of atonement we 
look in vain in any other people. If every sacrifice 
pointed to Christ, this most luminously of all. 
What the fifty-third of Isaiah is to Messianic 
prophecy, that, we may truly say, is the sixteenth 
of Leviticus to the whole system of Mosaic types, 
the most consummate flower of the Messianic 
symbolism’ (S. H. Kellogg). To understand 
Calvary, and to see it in its tragic glory, we must 
view it with all the light of sacred story centred 
upon it. With Isaiah, the ‘evangelical’ prophet 
of the old dispensation, and with the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, we must turn to 
Leviticus and read of the great day of atone¬ 
ment, and of the explanation which is given 
of it there: ‘For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood: and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls: for 
it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the 
soul’ (Lv. xvii. II). Thus we shall see the great 
drama of redemption unfolding before our eyes 
and, in the light of the type, begin to understand 
the Antitype. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE SACRIFICES, i. I—vii. 38 

a. The Lord’s portion of the sacrifices (i. 2—vi. 7) 

b. The portion of the priest and of the offerer (vi. 8—vii. 38) 

c. The significance of the ritual 

II. THE CONSECRATION OF AARON AND HIS SONS. viii. l---x. 20 

a. Aaron and his sons consecrated by Moses (viii. 1-36) 

b. Aaron takes up his office (ix. 1-24) 
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COMMENTARY 


I. THE SACRIFICES, i. I -vU. 38 

It is significant of its great importance that this 
manual of sacrifice, as we may call it, is placed 
first, that the laws regarding the sacrifices precede 
even the ordination of the priests who are to 
perform them. Similarly in Numbers the census 
of the tribes is placed before the celebration of 
the Passover which is stated to have preceded it 
in time (Nu. i. 1, ix, 1). This code is introduced 
impressively. The opening word and connects it 
directly with Ex. xl. 34f. Called is a much 
stronger expression than spake (1). It suggests a 
peremptory summons (cf. Ex. xxiv. 16; Nu. xii. 5) 


and an important communication (cf. Ex. iii. 4). 
It is used of the proclaiming of the feasts (xxiii. 
2, 4, 21, 37) and of the announcing of the day of 
atonement (XXv. 10). Called . . . and spake^ 
instead of the usual spake, increases the emphasis. 
‘Out of the tent of meeting* (rv) is a better 
rendering than tabernacle of the congregation (1). 
See Ex. xxv. 9n. rv uses ‘tabernacle* for the 
mishkan, the structure formed of the gilded 
boards and covered by the linen covering 
embroidered with the cherubim (cf. Ex. xxvi. 7), 
and ‘tent* (*ohe[) for the tent composed of cur* 
tains which covered it or for the structure as a 
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whole (cf. Ex. xl. 19, 34). av, by rendering *ohel 
both as ‘tent’ and as ‘tabernacle’, occasions 
confusion. The statement indicates definitely 
that the tabernacle had already been erected and 
thus connects Leviticus with what immediately 
preceded in Exodus. 

Before considering this section in detail, it will 
be well to note carefully several points with 
regard to it. First, the sacrifices are discussed 
twice and from different viewpoints: (a) the 
Lord’s portion of the sacrifices (i. 2“'vi. 7) and 
(b) the portion of the priest and of the offerer 
(vi. 8—vii. 36). Then, the five kinds of offering 
(burnt, meal, sin, trespass, peace) are discussed 
independently, without regard to any possible 
connection between them. In the third place, the 
description and inventory given here is not 
complete but is supplemented by other state¬ 
ments, both those previously made and others 
to follow (e.g., no mention is made of the drink 
offering or of the shewbread). Fourthly, the 
order of description varies here between (a) and 
(b) and is not the order of performance. (For 
a note on the significance of the sacrifices see 
p. 141.) 

a. The Lord’s portion of the sacrifices (i. 2—^vi. 7) 
Speak unto the children of Israel (2). These laws 
concern all of the people. It is as important for 
the layman to understand his duties as for the 
priest to perform his correctly. Bring an offering 
(2). ‘Offereth an oblation’ (rv). The Heb. word 
qorban (cf. Mk. vii. 11) is used of gifts as well as 
of sacrifices (e.g. Nu. vii. 11). These offerings 
are now more precisely defined. Cattle (2) would 
include such unclean animals as horses, asses and 
camels. Cf. Ex. ix. 3, where Pharaoh’s ‘live stock’ 
is staled to consist of horses, asses, camels, herds 
and flocks. Herd (2) means the bovincs, while 
flock includes sheep and goats. Only these 
domestic animals and certain birds could be 
offered in sacrifice. 

i. The burnt offering (i. 3~17). (See also under 
vi. 8-13.) So called because all of the flesh was 
consumed on the altar. Hence it is occasionally 
called the whole burnt offering (Dt. xxxiii. 10; 
Ps. li. 19). Cf. also Lv. vi. 22f. The Heb. word 
for burnt offering (*olah) means ‘that which goes 
up’, either because all of the offering ascended 
as a sweet savour unto God (17), or because the 
entire animal, and not simply part of it, was 
offered (went up) on the altar. This sacrifice is 
mentioned first, apparently, as being the most 
conspicuous, even if not the most important. 
Note that the great brasen (bronze) altar is 
called ‘the altar of burnt offering’ (Ex. xxx. 28, 
xxxi. 9; Lv. iv. 7,10,18). Cf. also the direction in 
iv. 24, 33 ‘where they kill the burnt offering’. It 
is also noteworthy that the ‘continual offering’ 
(tamidh) was a burnt offering (Ex. xxix. 42; 
Nu. xxviii—^xxix). 

That the burnt offering might be a voluntary 
offering is indicated by the contrast between i. 2, 
ii. 2 and iv. 2, v. 15. But this is not taught in i. 3 


where ‘for acceptance* (rv) is a better rendering 
than of his own voluntary will. The animal must 
be a male without blemish (3). This was also the 
case with the trespass offering (cf. v. 15). The 
ritual is carefully described (5-9). The offerer 
brings his animal to the door of the tent of 
meeting, places or presses his hand on its head, 
makes confession over it (xvi. 21; cf. Dt. xxvi. 
13ff.), slays it before the Lord, flays it, divides it 
into his pieces, i.e. according to its joints (cf. 
Ex. xii. 46; Nu. ix. 12; Jn. xix. 36), and washes 
the inwards and the legs. The priest collects the 
blood and sprinkles it round about upon the 
altar, and burns all of the flesh on it. Note the 
emphatic phrase, the priests, Aaron^s sons 
(i. 5, 8, 11, ii. 2, iii. 2). The rite of sacrifice is 
distinctly a priestly function. Neither priest nor 
offerer partakes of any part of the sacrifice. But 
the hide goes to the officiating priest (vii. 8). In 
this sacrifice, in contrast with the sin and trespass 
offerings, the stress seems to be on the complete 
consecration and dedication of the offerer. This 
is made especially clear in Rom. xii. 1, where the 
words ‘your bodies’ and ‘a living sacrifice’ 
indicate clearly that Paul had the burnt offering 
in mind. But the words it shall be accepted for 
him to make atonement (4) and the sprinkling of 
the blood around the altar make it quite clear 
that dedication must be preceded by confession 
and expiation (cf. xvii. 11). To make atonement 
(4) is literally ‘to cover over’. It implies the 
covering over of sin as something upon which the 
God of Israel who is holy cannot look (Hab. i. 13; 
cf. Ps. li. 1, 9, ciii. 12; Is. xliii. 25, xliv. 22; Mic. 
vii. 19; also Heb. x. 1-4). Sin must be covered 
over with atoning blood. It is used both with 
reference to persons (as here, cf. iv. 20) and to 
things (e.g. the altar. Ex. xxix. 36). It is a ‘burnt 
offering, a fire offering, a sweet savour unto the 
Lord’ (9). ‘Fire offering’ is a term which is 
applied to all those sacrifices, any part of which 
was burned on the altar. Sweet savour is used of 
most of them and probably applies to all. The 
words are an anthropomorphism which is not 
to be taken literally; it should be regarded as a 
human way of describing the satisfaction which 
the Lord takes in the offerings of His people. 
This applies also to the words ‘bread of God’ 
(food) which are used of the sacrifices as a whole 
(xxi. 6,8,17,22f.), and also of the peace offerings 
(iii. II, 16). Some take these statements literally 
and insist that they indicate a crude and primitive 
conception of the meaning of sacrifice. But such 
a view is forbidden by the larger context. The 
ignorant and carnal may have held this low view. 
But the fact that at this very time, when these 
laws were being given, Israel was being fed with 
manna at the hand of God, should have con¬ 
vinced them that the God who fed them did not 
need to be fed by them, but that it was His good 
pleasure to receive back from His children a 
portion of the good things which He had given 
them, as a sign of the recognition on their part 
that it was He who sustained their lives and gave 
them every blessing. Ps. 1 belongs to a much 
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later date, but it expresses clearly and emphati- the expression, the salt of the covenant of thy God 

cally the Mosaic conception of the meaning of (13; cf. Nu. xviii. 19; 2 Ch. xiii. 5). Leaven and 

sacrifice. honey (11) may not be used with the fire offerings; 

The requirements in the case of the sacrifice they may not be placed on the altar. But both 

of a sheep or a goat are the same as in that of the may be offered as firslfruits (12; cf. Ex. xxiii. 

bullock (10-'13). The place of sacrifice is to be 16f., xxxiv. 22f.; Lv. xxiii. 17f.). This seems in- 
the north side of the altar (11). This is mentioned tended to guard against the inference that leaven 

only here, but it applies to all of the sacrifices and honey were unclean in themselves. Ex. xii. 

except the peace offering. When the offering 39 states definitely that the reason for eating 

consists of a bird, the ritual is much simpler, but unleavened bread when Israel went out of Egypt 

follows the same general pattern (14-17). Birds was that they went forth in haste and had no 

were offered, either as the required and regular time to leaven it. The meal, and the oil, and the 

sacrifice (cf. xii. 6) or as a substitute for the wine of the drink offerings (which is not 

normal sacrifice, permitted and accepted be- mentioned here, but frequently or usually 

cause of the poverty of the offerer (cf, v. 7-10). accompanied the meal offerings), were the three 

ii. The meal offering (ii. 1-16). (See also under most important elements in the daily food of the 

vi. 14-18.) Like the burnt offering this oblation people, frequently summarized in the phrase, 

is described as voluntary: and when any (‘soul’ ‘corn, and wine, and oil’ (e.g. Dt. xii. 17). 

or ‘person’, as often in Leviticus) will offer (1). Consequently the meal offering and the oil which 

It is here described independently but usually went with it and the accompanying drink offering 

accompanied the animal sacrifices (cf. Nu. xv. constituted an oblation of the daily food of the 

I- 16). It was a cereal offering, the main ingredient people. In offering it they recognized that they 

being fine flour. Consequently ‘meal offering’ received their daily food f^rom God. Oil, in view 

(rv) is preferable to meat offering. The flour is of its use in connection with the anointing of the 

usually mixed with oil (vii. 10; cf. v. 11) and may priests and in the golden candlesiick, symbolized 

have oil poured on it (6, 15); frankincense is also the gracious presence of the Holy Spirit in 

placed on it (1). It may be cither uncooked or illumination and sanctification. 

cooked. The priest takes a handful to burn on iii. The peace offering (iii. 1-17). (See also 
the altar, which handful must contain all of the under vii. 11-34.) And if his oblation be (1). Like 

frankincense. This portion is called the mentor- the burnt offering the peace offering may be 

ial (2, Heb. azkarah), probably because the voluntary. The animal may be a male or a female, 

frankincense (lebhonah), being one of the four and must be without blemish. Like all the other 

elements in the holy incense (Ex. xxx. 34) which fire offerings, it differs from the burnt offering in 

was offered on the golden altar twice daily by this respect that only part is burnt on the altar, 

the priest for all the people at the hour of prayer. This portion is carefully described. It consists of 

was intended to serve the same purpose in the the fat which is upon the internal organs, to- 

ca.se of the individual worshipper and bring him gether with the kidneys and the caul (fatty 

into remembrance before God. Cf. the headings appendage) which is upon the liver (3, 4). In 

of Pss. xxxviii and Ixx, which indicate that they the case of the sheep, the fat-tail is included (9). 

were to be recited at the time of the offering of This was regarded as a luxury, and might weigh 

this memorial. in the case of the adult animals 10-15 lbs., or 

The smallest meal offering, one tenth of an even more. These details are repeated in the case 

ephah, was more than three quarts. Since a of the sin offering (iv. 8f., 19, 26-35) and also 

handful (2), which was the amount to be burnt on apply to the trespass offering (vii. 3f.). The reason 

the altar as a fire offering, would be a relatively is that it is the food of the offering made by fire for 

small part of it, it is stated here that the remainder a sweet savour: all the fat is the Lord^s (16). The 

is most holy (3) and is to be the portion of the solemn injunction is added that the prohibition 

priests. This means that the priest’s portion was of eating the fat or the blood is to be perpetually 

to be eaten only by male members of his family observed. A perpetual statute for your generations 

and in a holy place, i.e. within the court of the (17) is an expression which occurs seventeen 

tabernacle (vi. 16; cf. x. 12f.). This was also the times in Leviticus. Dt. xii. I5f., 21-24, however, 

rule for the sin offering (vi. 25-29), and the makes no mention of the fat but only of the 

trespass offering (vii. 16), and the shewbread blood. Nevertheless it is not to be regarded as 

(xxiv. 9). It did not apply to the burnt offering modifying this perpetual statute. The cases are 

for the obvious reason that that offering was quite distinct. The killing and eating described 

wholly consumed on the altar. On the other in Deuteronomy is not a peace offering. It is 

hand the peace offering was holy. Theentire not made at the altar, but within ‘all thy gates’ 
family of the priest might eat of this portion, (Dt. xii. 15). The blood is poured out on the 

and most of the sacrifice became the portion of ground and covered with earth. Finally, the 

the offerer and was to be eaten by him, his family, ‘unclean’(Dt. xii. 15, 22) may eat of it as well 

and his needy friends or dependents (Dt. xii. as the ‘clean*, a permission which proves con- 

II- 18). It must be eaten in a clean place, but not clusively that Dt. xii is not dealing with the 

necessarily within the court of the tabernacle. peace offering at all (cf. vii. 20f.). Since the term 

Salt is to be used with all the sacrifices. Salt ‘peace offering’ apparently implies that the 
stands for permanence, for incorruption. Hence worshipper is in a state of reconciliation with 
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God (otherwise he would not be permitted to 
eat of the flesh of his offering), it is to be noted 
that the laying on of hands is stressed (2, 8, 13) 
as well as the manipulation of the blood. All of 
the fire offerings were expiatory. The failure to 
provide for the substitution of a bird in the case 
of a poor man is noticeable. The reason is 
probably that since this rite was a sacred meal 
which the offerer was expected to share with his 
fiimily and friends, especially the poor and needy, 
a bird would not be adequate for the purpose; 
and the poor man, who could not afford a sheep 
or goat, might and should be invited to partake 
of the peace offerings presented by his well-to- 
do friends and neighbours. 

iv. The sin offering (iv. 1 —v. 13). (See also 
under vi. 24-30.) If a soul shall sin . . . then let 
him bring (‘offer’ Rv) (2, 3; cf. v. 15). The sin 
and trespass offerings are obligatory as atone¬ 
ment for specific sins. The sins are sins of ignor¬ 
ance or error. The man has sinned ‘unwittingly’ 
and has done something which ‘the Lord has 
commanded not to be done’ (2, 13, 22, 27 rv). 
The list of such sins given in v. 1-4 indicates 
that more than mere ignorance is involved. Such 
uncleanness as is described, for example, in xi. 
24-28 (cf. xvii. I5f.) is removed simply by wash¬ 
ing and abstaining from acts of worship (which 
involve presence at the tabernacle) until sunset. 
But if a man has contracted such uncleanness 
without being aware of it Uuui if it be hidden from 
him, 2), and has consequently failed to comply 
with the law of purification (xi. 27f.), then he has 
sinned and is guilty (2, 3) and when he knoweth of 
it (4), then he must offer a sin offering. Here 
the sin is clearly one of ignorance. But on the 
other hand failure to come forward to testify to 
a crime when witnesses are publicly summoned 
may be due to any one of several reasons, as may 
also the case of the rash oath (1, 4). These may 
be sins of infirmity or weakness, without being 
sins of defiance (the ‘high hand’) for which there 
is no remission. 

In chapter iv the sin offering is considered with 
special reference to the status of the one whose 
sin is to be expiated: the anointed priest (i.e. the 
High Priest, viii. 12) (3-12), the whole congrega¬ 
tion (13-21), a ruler (22-26), one of the common 
people (27-35). Guilt varies according to rank. 
The anointed priest occupies a position of great 
importance. He is one of the people, but he 
represents all of the people. Hence his sin brings 
guilt upon all of them (see verse 3, rv); and since 
he ministers in holy things and by virtue of his 
office is permitted to enter the holy place, his sin 
has profaned the holy place and atonement must 
be made in the holy place. Blood must be 
brought into the holy place and sprinkled toward 
the veil and placed on the horns of the golden 
altar (6, 7). The same ritual is to be performed 
when all the congregation sins (13-21), appar¬ 
ently because Israel, ideally considered, is a 
‘kingdom of priests’ (Ex. xix. 6), and the Lord 
dwells in her midst. In this case the laying on of 
hands must be performed by the elders as 


representing the people. In the case of the lay 
individual, whether a ruler or one of the common 
people (‘people of the land’), the blood is not 
brought into the holy place, but applied to the 
horns of the altar of burnt sacrifice and poured 
out beside it. The ruler offers a he-goat, the 
common man a she-goat or a ewe-lamb. In all 
cases the fat is burnt on the altar as in the case 
of the peace offerings (10, 31). But with regard 
to the rest of the sacrifice an important distinc¬ 
tion is to be observed. In the case of the animals 
whose blood has been brought into the holy 
place, the rest of the flesh is to be burned without 
the camp, in a clean place where the ashes of the 
sacrifices are poured out (12). The principle 
involved is that the one for whom the sin offering 
is presented must not partake of any part of it 
(cf. vi. 24-30). The priest may not do this when 
making atonement for his own sin, nor when he 
makes atonement for the whole congregation of 
which he is a member. Cf. Heb. xiii. 10-13. 

Verses 1-6 of chapter v specify, as we have 
seen, certain sins as requiring a sin offering: 
failure to come forward to testify when sum¬ 
moned, uncleanness through contact with the 
carcase of an unclean animal or with the un¬ 
cleanness of a human being, or taking a rash 
oath. All of these being joined together by or 
(2, 3, 4) may be regarded as forming a protasis, 
the apodosis of which begins with verse 5. They 
arc treated as sins of ignorance (see iv. 13, v. 2, 
3,4). So when he realizes his guilt, or it is brought 
to his attention, he is to confess it and bring his 
trespass offering . . . for his sin . . . for a sin 
offering (5, 6). This rendering seems to identify 
the sin and the trespass offerings; and av in its 
chapter summary treats v. 1-13 as relating to the 
trespass offering. There is obviously a close 
connection between them. For the words ‘and 
is guilty’ i'ashem) comes from the same root as 
trespass offering fasham), and arc used in iv. 13, 
22, 27 of sins which require a sin offering and 
in V. 17, vi. 4 of those which require a trespass 
offering. But since the difference seems to lie in 
the fact that the trespass offering requires and 
must be preceded by restitution, and since 
restitution is not mentioned until v. 14f., it seems 
best to regard the description of the trespass 
offering as beginning w'ith v. 14. It is true, of 
course, that the mention of the trespass offering 
already in v. 6 is somewhat confusing, if this 
special form of sin offering is not discussed as 
such until v. 14f. But this may be intended to 
indicate the close connection between the two. 
The RV mg. rendering ‘for his guilt’ instead of 
his trespass offering (6) is doubtful, to say the 
least. 

Since the sin offering js obligatory in such 
cases as have been stated, due allowance is made 
in the case of the poor who cannot afford a 
costly offering. Instead of the lamb the offerer 
may present two turtledoves, or two young 
pigeons (7). One is to be offered as a sin offering; 
the other as a burnt offering. Since in the case 
of the sin offering all of the flesh except the fat 
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became the portion of the priest (vi. 26), the 
explanation is probably correct, that because of 
the difficulty or impossibility of removing the 
fat in the case of the bird, the flesh of the one 
bird was wholly consumed on the altar as repre¬ 
senting the Lord’s portion of the sin offering 
(but called a burnt offering, because it was wholly 
consumed on the altar) and the other given to 
the priest as representing his portion of the sin 
offering. This would account for the requirement 
that two birds be presented. In the case of the 
extremely poor a further concession is made: 
a meal offering may be substituted for the animal 
sacriGce (11). Being a sin offering it differed from 
the usual meal offering in an important respect: 
it was offered without oil and without frankin¬ 
cense. Furthermore the handful which was 
offered as a memorial was burnt on the altar 
‘upon the offerings of the Lord made by fire’ 
(12, Rv). This clearly gave it the value of a 
bloody sacrifice, by virtue of its being mingled 
with the fire offerings which were on the altar. 
Hence it could be called a sin offering, and in 
offering it the priest made atonement for sin. 
In this way what appears to be an exception to 
the principle that ‘without shedding of blood 
is no remission’ (Heb. ix. 22) really ceases to 
be an exception but rather serves to illustrate 
that principle of vicarious substitution which it 
is the main object of the ritual of sacrifice to 
illustrate and eiiforce. 

V. The trespass offering (v. 14—vi. 7). (See 
also under vii. 1~10.) The distinctive feature of 
the trespass offering is, as we have seen, that it is 
made in the case of a sin which requires restitu¬ 
tion, and restitution must precede the performing 
of the sacrifice. Two cases are specified. The first 
is the withholding of the holy things of the Lord 
(15), i.e. of such tithes, offerings, firstlings, etc., 
as belonged to God and must either be presented 
to the priest or redeemed. The second case has 
to do with acts which are forbidden to be done by 
the commandments of the Lord (17). Since the 
same phrase is used here as in iv. 2,13,22,27, the 
difference must consist in the fact that the trespass 
requires restitution. The next section (vi. 1-7) 
deals with acts which involve injustice or 
injury to one’s fellowmen. In all of these cases the 
property unjustly withheld is to be restored with 
the addition of one-fifth of its value, a fine which 
both served to reimburse the rightful owner and 
to punish the guilty party. Cf. Nu. v. 6-8. The 
offering in every case is a ram (cf. xix. 21 f.), also 
called a *he-Iamb* (xiv. 12), a ‘lamb of the first 
year* (Nu. vi. 12). The trespass offering formed 
part of the ritual for the cleansing of the leper 
(xiv. 12) and of the Nazirite (Nu. vi. 12). 

b. The portion of the* priest and of the offerer 
(vi. 8-vii. 38) 

Up to this point, except in the case of the meal 
offering (ii. 10, cf. v. 13) attention has been 
focused on the Godward side of the sacrifices: 
the manipulation of the blood and the portions 
to be consumed upon the altar or burned without 


the camp. A series of laws is now given which 
deal particularly with the portion of priest and 
offerer. This subject is introduced by the words 
Command Aaron and his sons (9), and each topic 
commences with the words. This is the law of 
(9, 14, 25, etc.). Each of the laws already dis¬ 
cussed is now dealt with from this angle. 

i. The burnt offering (vi. 8-13). (See also under 
i. 3-17.) Since the entire animal is consumed on 
the altar, there are only two matters of import¬ 
ance: the disposal of the ashes and the tending 
of the altar-fire. This fire is never to be allowed 
to go out. It is the sacred fire kindled on the 
altar by God Himself. Furthermore the burnt 
offering is to burn continually upon the altar as 
the token of Israel’s consecration to God. The 
statement that the burnt offering shall burn dur¬ 
ing the night indicates that this law has the 
continual burnt offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42) 
primarily in view. 

ii. The meal offering (vi. 14-18). (See also 
under ii. 1-16.) With the exception of the 
memorial^ the entire offering goes to the officiat¬ 
ing priest. Like the sin and trespass offerings, it 
is most holy and must be eaten in a holy place 
(16), i.e. within the courts of the tabernacle (26). 
Every one that toucheth them shall be holy (18). 
Cf. vi. 27; also Ex. xxix. 21, 37, xxx. 29. This 
apparently means that those who by virtue of 
their office are entitled to eat of the sacrifice are 
to remember that they may do so only if cere¬ 
monially clean. What applies to the laity (vii. 20) 
would be even more essential in the case of the 
priest and his sons. The eating of the priest’s 
portion of the meal, sin and trespass offerings 
was restricted to males (vi. 18, 29, vii. 6; cf. 
Nu. xviii. 8-10). 

To the law of the meal offering of the people 
there is added a brief statement (19-23) regarding 
the continual meal offering for the priests. It is 
to be offered by the anointed priest (Aaron or 
his successor in office) perpetually, morning and 
evening. It would seem to be a kind of priestly 
counterpart of the perpetual burnt offering. 
Since it is offered for the priests, no part of it 
can be eaten by them; it is to be wholly burnt. 

iii. The sin offering (vi. 24-30). (See also under 

iv. 1— V. 13.) In the case of this sacrifice, all of 
the flesh except tfie fat became the portion of the 
officiating priest: The priest that offereth it for 
sin shall eat it (26). The holiness of this portion 
is particularly stressed. It is most holy and 
everything that touches it must be or becomes 
holy. This applies even to the vessel in which it is 
cooked. Here, where the reference is to things, 
whatsoever (27) is the preferable rendering, 
although RV mg. gives ‘whosoever*. Shall be 
holy (27), i.e. be treated as holy and therefore 
withdrawn from common use. It must be 
thoroughly washed or, if made of earthenware, 
be broken. Every male of the priests may eat of 
the sin offering. But again it is pointed out (30) 
that this is not permissible when the offering is 
made for the priest himself. 

iv. The tres^ss efferiiig (vii. 1-10). (See also 
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under v. 14—vi. 7.) Since nothing has been said 
in the earlier passage about the Lord’s portion 
in this sacrifice, the law as already stated for the 
peace offering (iii. 3f.) and for the sin offering 
(iv. 8-10), instead of simply being appealed to, 
as, e.g., in iv. 26, is repeated in detail (vii. 2-5). 
It is then stated that the portion of the priest is 
the same in this offering as in the case of the sin 
offering. Everything except the Lord’s portion 
goes to the priest. The meal offerings referred to 
in this connection are the meal offerings which 
accompanied the animal sacrifices just mentioned. 

V. The peace offering (vii. 11-34). (See also 
under iii. 1-17.) The peace offering is the only 
one of the sacrifices (burnt, sin, trespass, peace) 
of which the offerer is permitted to partake. 
Consequently, the Lord’s portion, the priest’s 
portion, and the offerer’s portion are carefully 
distinguished. The Lord’s portion is the fat, 
which is burned on the altar (22-25). The priest’s 
portion (30-34) consists of the wave-breast and 
the heave-thigh (whether fore-leg or hind-leg is 
meant is not certain). The manipulation, waving 
and heaving, apparently signified that the 
offerer gave these portions to God through His 
priest, whose portion they thus became. All the 
rest of the flesh becomes the portion of the 
offerer, but with certain restrictions. If the 
offering is a vow or a free-will offering, any 
remainder may be eaten on the second day (16). 
But if it is for thanksgiving, it can be eaten only 
on the day of sacrifice (15). What is not eaten is 
to be burned. One object of this requirement was 
clearly to encourage a generous and hospitable 
spirit, the inviting of friends or neighbours, 
especially the poor and needy, to share in this 
joyful occasion (Dt. xii. 12). 

With the sacrifice the offerer is to present 
cakes of several different kinds. Some are made 
with or mingled with oil and unleavened (12). 
But he is also to offer leavened ‘cakes’ (13, rv); 
and the words ‘out of each oblation’ (14, rv) 
indicate that the priest is to receive both leavened 
and unleavened cakes as his portion, together 
with the wave and heave offerings, which are his. 
Since the daily food of the people included 
leavened bread, this would indicate the hallow¬ 
ing and offering of a portion of their daily food 
to God in the person of His priest. But leavened 
bread could not of course be placed on the altar. 
It should be noted that these cakes are not a 
meal offering {minhtah). No incense is placed on 
them and no portion is burned on the altar. 
They simply accompany the peace offering and 
arc partaken of by both priest and people. The 
priest’s portion is called a heave offering (14). 
It is particularly stressed that the wave and heave 
portions of the priests are theirs by a perpetual 
statute. They are called the ‘anointing-portion’ 
(35, rv) of the priests because these portions were 
assigned to them on the day of their consecration 
to the priesthood. While the peace offering is 
holy, it is not ‘most holy’ (cf. vii. 6). This is 
indicated by the fact that it is to be slain in the 
court (iii. 2), and can be partaken of by the 


offerer and by any ‘clean’ person. The idea which 
is most prominent in connection with this 
sacrifice is that of joyous communion with God, 
and of fellowship with one another in this act of 
worship. 

vi. The divine origin of the laws recalled 
(vii. 35-38). This is the portion ... This is the law 
(35, 37). This elaborate treatment of the sacri¬ 
fices is summed up in verses which draw attention 
to the fact that they are the divine perpetual 
provision for Aaron and his sons, and which 
stress the nature of their origin as being com¬ 
manded by the Lord at Sinai. 

c. The significance of the ritual 

As we study these sacrifices we are impressed 
with the clearness with which they point forward 
to and have their fulfilment in the redemptive 
work of Christ. In the holy supper, the Christian 
remembers the death of Christ as his sin and 
trespass offering, a sacrifice made once for all at 
Calvary and in which he can neither participate 
nor share. He has communion with Christ as 
his Passover and peace offering, as he partakes 
of the sacred symbols of His broken body and 
shed blood, even drinking of the cup, because 
the wine of the sacrament symbolizes the blood 
which was shed to atone for sin and which has 
become the source and fountain of life for every 
believer (Jn. vi. 53). He dedicates himself anew 
to His service by presenting his own body a 
living sacrifice (the burnt offering) unto his 
Lord. And he looks forward to the coming forth 
of his great High Priest, from the heavenly 
temple into which He has entered, to complete 
and crown His glorious redemption by receiving 
unto Himself His redeemed ones who are keeping 
the feast ‘until He come’. See also the note on 
the New Testament interpretation of the day of 
atonement (p. 150). 

In view of the practical universality of some 
form of sacrifice among ancient peoples, the 
question has naturally been often discussed as 
to a possible connection between the Mosaic 
cult us and the practices of the neighbouring 
peoples. That there should be certain resem¬ 
blances is only to be e.xpccted. But these should 
be estimated in the light of such considerations 
as the following. The Pentateuch represents the 
Mosaic ritual as a direct revelation from God: 
‘the Lord spake unto Moses, saying’. It repeat¬ 
edly warns the people against adopting the 
customs and practices of the Egyptians or of the 
Canaanites. Its antecedents, where they exist, 
are to be found in the practices of the ancestors 
of Israel, going back to the earliest times. There 
are differences which arc so thoroughgoing that 
they far outweigh any surface resemblances. 
These differences arc both negative and positive. 
On the negative side we may note that there is 
no connection with divination or augury; no 
religious frenzy, self-mutilations, or sacred 
prostitution, sensual and orgiastic fertility rites 
being utterly forbidden; no human sacrifices; 
no sacrifices for the dead; no appeal to quid pro 
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quo motive. On this last point we may note 
further that the amount of the offering was 
immateriaJ. The law ‘prescribes for the whole 
year not quite 1,300 animals as public sacrifices, 
or on the average three or four daily*. Hecatombs 
were of no avail (Mic. vi. 7). On the positive side 
the most important differences are the emphasis 
on the ethical—the sinfulness of sin and the 
necessity of atonement; the necessity of a right 
attitude on the part of the offerer, with the stress 
on repentance and loyal obedience to the law of 
God; the unique sacredness of the blood as 
representing the life of the animal accepted in 
substitution for the ofiercr as the propitiation for 
his sins. All these considerations taken together 
show that, whatever the resemblances, the 
Mosaic ritual breathes a quite different spirit 
from that of the cults of other nations, and is 
essentially unique. 

U. THE CONSECRATION OF AARON 
AND ms SONS. viii. 1—x. 20 

This narrative stands in close relation to that 
in Ex. xxviii—xxix. We have seen that in Exodus 
the construction of the tabernacle is dealt with 
three limes. Chapters xxv—xxx deal mainly 
with its construction and furnishing but include 
instructions regarding the vestments of the 
priests and their consecration (xxviii—xxix); 
chapters xxxv—xxxix deal with the execution of 
the instructions regarding the tabernacle, and 
chapter xl with its erection and its acceptance by 
God. We might have expected that the account 
of the consecration of the priests would follow 
immediately, as the natural sequel of the 
dedication of the tabernacle, and form a part of 
Exodus. But since the chief function of the 
priests is to offer sacrifice and also because the 
offering of sacrifice on their behalf formed an 
indispensable part of their own consecration, 
the manual of sacrifice given in Lv. i—vii is very 
properly made to precede this important section. 

a. Aaron and his sons consecrated by Moses 
(viii. 1-36) 

The abruptness of the language, Take Aaron and 
his sons with him, and the garments, and the 
anointing oil, and a bullock . . . and two rams, and 
a basket of unleavened bread (2) carries us back 
directly to Ex. xxix. 1-3 where all these things are 
enumerated. Hence the use of the definite article 
which the rv of this verse brings out. That this 
rite is to be regarded as the conclusion of the 
consecration of the tabernacle and a continuation 
of Ex. xxix—xl is also indicated by the frequency 
of the phrase as the Lord commanded Moses or 
its equivalent (fifteen times) which runs like a 
refrain through those chapters. The unique 
position of Moses (cf. Ex. xxviii—xxix), who was 
over the whole ‘house of God* as a servant (Nu. 
xii. 7; Heb. iii. 2, 5), is made clear. Thus Moses 
offers Aaron’s sin offering (viii. 14-17); and the 
wave breast of the offering of consecration, 
which would normally have been the portion of 


the officiating priest, becomes Moses’ portion 
(28; Ex. xxix. 26). 

The ritual of consecration to the priesthood 
and investiture with office was elaborate and 
impressive; and it was performed in the presence 
of ‘all the congregation at the door of the tent 
of meeting* (3, rv). Note the solemn introduc¬ 
tion : This is the thing which the Lord commanded 
to be done (5). Aaron and his sons were first 
washed with water, and Aaron was then arrayed 
in his holy garments (6-9; cf. Ex. xxviii). Then 
Moses anointed the tabernacle, the altar, and 
all its vessels, including the laver (10, 11). After 
that he poured oil on Aaron’s head (12; cf. Ps. 
cxxxiii. 2). The purpose was sanctification and 
consecration. Having clothed Aaron’s sons (13), 
he proceeded to offer a sin offering (14-17), a 
burnt offering (18-21) and a consecration 
offering (22-29). The latter is the only one not 
mentioned in the manual. The Heb. term is 
milluUm, lit. ‘fillings’, because ‘to fill the hand(s)* 
is the technical term for invest with office. It 
resembled the peace offering in that the ones for 
whom it was offered were permitted to partake 
of the flesh (31). But in this case the special 
portion of the priest, the wave-breast and heave- 
thigh, could not be eaten by Aaron and his sons, 
because the offering was made on their behalf 
by Moses. So the former was assigned to Moses 
as his portion (29), since he acted as priest, and 
the latter was burned on the altar (25, 28, rv). 

Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the 
head of the sacrificial animal in the case of all 
of these offerings as a sign that they were offered 
on their behalf. But it is significant that the blood 
of the sin offering was used to cleanse and sanctify 
the altar at which the priests were to minister. 
The placing of the blood of consecration on ear, 
thumb and toe (23, 24), the sprinkling of oil 
mingled with sacrifical blood on Aaron and his 
sons (30) and the pouring of oil on Aaron’s 
head (12), symbolized the consecration and 
sanctification in varying degree to holy office and 
use. Aaron and his sons were not to go out from 
the door of the tent of meeting during the seven 
days of their consecrating, and the same sacri¬ 
fices were to be repeated on each of the seven 
days (33, 34, Rv). Consequently an exception 
was made to the rule regarding the eating of the 
peace offerings which could be eaten on the day 
after they were offered (vii. 15-18). These were 
to be eaten the same day. During these seven 
days Moses performed the same sacrifices on 
each day (34), and Aaron and his sons remained 
in the court of the tabernacle. 

b. Aaron takes up his office (ix. 1-24) 

And it came to pass on the eighth day, i.e. the 
day which marked the end of their consecration, 
Moses called Aaron and his sons (1). ‘Called* 
suggests the solemnity of the occasion. Every 
act performed by Aaron is commanded by Moses. 
The whole congregation is brought together to 
stand before the Lord (5) so that the Lord may 
appear unto them and manifest His glory 
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(4, 6, 231.) as a sign of His approval and ratifica¬ 
tion of everything that has been done (cf. Ex. 
xl. 34f.). 

The sacrifices which Aaron performed for 
himself and his sons and for the people (7)— 
Aaron and his sons were Israelites first of all— 
were a sin offering and a burnt offering (2, 8,12). 
Those which he performed for the people were a 
sin, a burnt, a meal and a peace offering (3, 4). 
Since the ritual has already been described, 
detailed discussion is not needed, it is to be 
noted, however, that the order followed here is 
apparently the regular, and we may say the 
logical, order for the offerings—sin, burnt, peace 
olfering. Thus the three basic ideas are empha¬ 
sized: first atonement for sin, then dedication 
and consecration of life, and finally communion 
with God in the eucharistic meal. In Lv. xiv. 
10-20 the order of the offerings of the cleansed 
leper is trespass offering (12-18), sin offering (19), 
burnt offering and meal olfering (20). Cf. xiv. 
21-32 where the same order is prescribed. This 
would indicate that the trespass offering, which 
involved restitution, if offered came first of all, 
preceding even the sin offering. 

After all the sacrifices had been offered Aaron 
blessed the people (22). He did this while still 
standing by the altar. The blessing was probably 
the formula of blessing given in Nu. vi. 22f. 
Then Moses and Aaron went into the tent of 
meeting. The reason for this is not stated. But it 
is proper to infer that at this time Moses placed 
Aaron in charge of the holy place, the candle¬ 
stick, the table of shewbread, and the altar of 
incense, and instincled him as to his duties, all 
of which Moses had performed from the day of 
setting up the tabernacle (Ex. xl). Then they came 
forth and both blessed the people. And the 
glory of the Lord was manifested as on the day 
of the setting up of the tabernacle (23). I'he 
fire which burned up the sacrifices was the sacred 
fire which was not to be allowed to go out. The 
word shouted (24) implies joy and rejoicing. But 
the joy was mingled with awe, for they fell on 
their faces in worship before the Lord. 

c. Sacrilege and its consequences (x. 1-20) 

In this historical section the account of the 
consecration of Aaron and his four sons is 
followed at once by the record of the sacrilege 
which led to the tragic death of the two oldest 
who had beheld the glory of the Lord in the 
Mount (Ex. xxiv. 1). That this event followed 
immediately and is to be regarded as the sequel 
of the ceremony of consecration is indicated by 
the reference to the goat of the sin offering (16). 
This must be the offering referred to already in 
ix. 3, 15. Its blood had not been carried into the 
holy place as was done with Aaron's own sin 
offering (18). It was the sin offering for the 
people and the flesh was the priests’ portion. 
Consequently its flesh should have been eaten 
by the priests in the holy place (17). The reason 
given is very significant: God hath given it you to 
bear (rv mg. ‘take away’) the iniquity of the 


congregation^ to make atonement for them before 
the Lord (17). Cf. Ex. xxviii. 12, 29, 30, 38. The 
function of the priests was one of mediation. 
This seems to mean that the priests by eating 
the sin offering exhibited God’s gracious accept¬ 
ance of the sacrifice just as, by permitting the 
offerer to partake of his peace offering. He indi¬ 
cated His acceptance of both gift and giver. 
Instead it had been burned (whether upon the 
altar or without the camp is not stated). This 
may mean cither that the surviving sons of 
Aaron could not eat of their portion under such 
terrible circumstances, or that they did not 
dare to do so because they felt themselves to be 
involved in, or contaminated by, the sin of their 
brethren, since all four were priests. They had 
therefore burned the carcase of the goat which 
was the people’s oblation, even as they had been 
required to burn the flesh of their own sin offer¬ 
ing, outside the camp (ix. 11). That they erred in 
this is made clear by verse 17f. Verse 20 indicates 
that whether Aaron’s scruples were primarily 
those of a father or those of a priest, the reason 
or excuse which he gave for the conduct of his 
surviving sons, and which apparently reflected 
his own attitude, was regarded by Moses as 
satisfactory. Mercy joined with judgment! 

The exact nature of the sin of Nadab and 
Abihu is not fully explained. Note the words. 
And Nadab and Abihu . . . took (1). Nothing has 
been said in viii—ix about the oflering of incense. 
They are represented as acting entirely on their 
own initiative and not at the command of Moses. 
Offered strange fire (cf. Ex. xxx. 9); apparently 
fire not taken from the brasen altar. Both of 
them did it. The offering of incense on the golden 
altar was the duty of the High Priest (Ex. xxx. 9) 
or of one of the priests (Lk. i. 9). For them to 
take precedence over their father in the first 
performance of this solemn function was an act 
of presumption. For the two of them to under¬ 
take it at the same time suggests rivalry and 
jealousy. Their act may also have been pre¬ 
sumptuous because the time for oflering incense 
(morning or evening) had not arrived. These and 
still other elements may have entered into this 
act of sacrilege. The occasion was so solemn and 
the ritual had been performed with such care, 
everything being done ‘as the Lord commanded 
Moses’, that such impulsive and arbitrary de¬ 
parture from it as Nadab and Abihu were guilty 
of must have been highly presumptuous and 
sacrilegious. 

Significant in this connection is the special 
revelation and prohibition which is made directly 
to Aaron (8-11) and not through Moses. It is at 
least possible, though by no means certain, that 
we are to infer from the introduction at this 
point of this law prohibiting the use of wine or 
strong drink by the ministering priest (cf. 
Ezk. xliv. 21) that Nadab and Abihu acted as 
they did because they were under the influence of 
liquor. Whatever the explanation, the incident 
is a solemn warning against every sin of pre¬ 
sumption, self-assertion and levity. 
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In view of the definite statements which are 
made in the manual regarding the portions of the 
animal and vegetable offerings which are to be 
given to the priest, it is rather remarkable that 
there is no corresponding statement about the 
drink offering. It would be natural to infer that 
a portion of the drink offering was poured out 
on or beside the altar and that the rest would be 
assigned to the priest as his portion, to be drunk 
with his meat and his bread after his service at 
the altar was completed. The analogy of the 
Passover (cf. Mt. xxvi. 29) would favour this. 
But according to Jewish tradition all of the 
drink offering was poured out; either on the 
altar of burnt sacrifice (Ex. xxx. 9 might imply 
this), or at the foot of the altar (Ecclus. 1. 15), or 
perhaps part on the altar and the rest at its base. 

The reason for this perpetual rule is that the 
priests may be able to put a difference between holy 
and unholy (rv ‘common’) and between unclean 
and clean (10), i.e., observe carefully all the 
ritual and ceremonial requirements of the law, 
and that they may teach the children of Israel all 
the statutes of that law. Sec Dt. xvii. 11, xxiv. 8, 
xxxiii. 10; cf. Mic. iii. 11. 

This whole tragic incident may properly be 
regarded as intended to impress on Israel, both 
priests and people, the holiness of their God and 
to warn them against any presumption or laxity 
in the performance of the law of sacrifice which 
is so carefully stated in chapters i—vii. It also 
taught the important and needed lesson that 
no man is indispensable to God. Four priests were 
indeed very few to perform the service of a 
sanctuary which was to be the centre of worship 
for several million persons. Yet God put away 
half of their number at the very outset for 
disobedience. God is able of the ‘stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham’. 

This terribly impressive event concludes what 
has been called ‘the law of the sanctuary’ and 
we pass on now to consider ‘the law of daily life’. 

in. LAWS REGARDING UNCLEANNESS, 
xi. 1— XV. 33 

‘Unclean’ (defiled) is the conspicuous word in 
this group of chapters. It occurs more than 
100 limes. Almost equally noteworthy is the 
rare occurrence of the word ‘sin’ (evil, wicked¬ 
ness). This indicates that here the emphasis is 
on the ceremonial rather than on the ethical. 
Yet it does not follow that uncleanncss is a 
matter of minor importance. Failure to do what 
God has commanded is sin, whether the act be 
ceremonial or moral. Unclean is the antithesis 
of holy. Everything which is inconsistent with 
the holiness of God may be described as un¬ 
cleanness. It may be purely ceremonial, as the 
touching of a dead body, or it may be crimes 
which are so shocking to the moral sense that 
it is a shame even to speak of them (xviii. 20-25). 
In most cases the uncleanness is quite temporary, 
lasting only until the even (xi. 25), and in certain 
cases requires the washing of the garments or of 


the person in water. But it may cover a consider¬ 
able period of time and require the presenting 
of a sin offering. Ceremonial purity was indis¬ 
pensable for a holy people. The uncleannesses 
that are dealt with are of several kinds. 

a. Uncleaimess due to animals (xi. 1-47) 

This subject is discussed under two aspects, 
living animals as food and contact with dead 
animals. 

i. The question considered from the standpoint 
of diet (xi. 1-23). Cf. Dt. xiv. 1-21 n. These 
verses prescribe the flesh which may or may not 
be eaten. Four classes are distinguished; 

Quadrupeds (verses 2-8). Only those animals 
which divide the hoof completely and which 
chew the cud may be eaten. This rule is precisely 
stated and then four examples of animals which 
do not meet the requirements are given: camel, 
coney, hare and swine. The hare is not a rumin¬ 
ant, nor is the coney (generally identified with 
the rock-badger, Hyrax Syriacus). Both are 
rodents. But the fact that their jaws are con¬ 
stantly in motion gives the appearance of 
chewing the cud. This indicates clearly that the 
description is not intended to be strictly scientific, 
but simple and practical. The clean animals are 
not named here (cf. Gn. vii. 2), but Dt. xiv. 4, in 
listing them, adds to the three domestic animals 
(ox, sheep and goat) seven of the wild animals 
which are also members of the ruminant family 
(the Pecora according to present-day classifica¬ 
tion). For the average Israelite this restricted the 
meat diet largely to those domestic animals 
which were used in sacrifice. 

Seafood (verses 9-12). Only fish which have 
both fins and scales may be eaten. This rules out 
cels, shell-fish, lobster, crab, oyster, frog, etc. 

Birds (verses 13-19). Stated entirely from the 
negative side. And these ... ye shall have in 
abomination among the fowls (13) introduces a 
list of twenty, including several species. Dt. 
xiv. 11 states positively, but briefly, ‘all clean 
birds ye shall eat’ without naming them, and 
then gives a list almost identical with the one 
given here. The clean birds would include doves, 
pigeons, quail, sparrows. No mention is made of 
the eating of eggs (cf. Dt. xxii. 6f.). Many of the 
prohibited birds are birds of prey. Birds which 
fed on carrion, like the kite and vulture, would 
be especially obnoxious. 

Insects (verses 20-23). These are defined as 
all fowls that creepy going upon all four (20) or, as 
in RV, ‘winged creeping things’. The phrase 
‘going upon all four’ (lit. ‘upon four legs’) must 
mean ‘those which walk or crawl like a quad¬ 
ruped’, since six legs are characteristic of the 
great class of Insecta. All are banned with the 
notable exception of four classes of the locust 
family which are distinguished by their long 
jumping legs (21). If the rv rendering of verse 23 
is followed then the phrase ‘which have four 
feet* cannot mean the same as ‘that go upon all 
four’ (21), i.e. it must be taken as referring to 
insects which do not have the large jumping 
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legs. By inserting the word other in verse 23 the 
AV assumes the two phrases to be more or less 
synonymous. This is probably the correct 
meaning. The fact that a sweeping statement is 
made after a definite exception to it has been 
already given should not confuse the careful 
reader. 

ii. The question considered from the standpoint 
of physical contact (xi. 24-42). The words 
‘carcase* (eleven times) and ‘when they arc 
dead* (twice) indicate that the reference is to 
dead animals. The av renders verse 26 by the 
carcases of every beasts taking the position that 
contact with a living animal, such as the camel or 
the ass, which were unlawful for eating, did not 
render one ceremonially unclean. This became 
an issue between Pharisees and Sadducees in 
later times, the latter holding that contact even 
with the living animal produced uncleanness. 
Verses 29-38 enlarge upon verses 20-23, which 
have merely stated the general prohibition and 
the important exceptions in the case of winged 
creeping things. Here eight kinds of creeping 
things arc particularly specified as abominable 
<29, 30). Yet, as has been indicated, the emphasis 
seems to be on the contamination produced 
by their carcases. They are clearly unclean as 
food. But also their dead bodies render unclean; 
whosoever doth touch them^ when they be dead 
(31) and the defilement extends to any part of 
their carcase (35, 37). The prohibition of the 
eating of the flesh of any creeping thing is 
sweeping and comprehensive (41). The law 
regarding uncleanness through contact with the 
carcases of any creeping thing may perhaps be 
regarded as singling out these eight animals for 
special mention because contact with their 
carcases was especially likely to take place. It is 
to be noted that in this chapter the rare word 
‘abomination* {shiqqu?) is used of the eating of 
sea animals (10-12), birds (13), winged creeping 
things (20, 23), and creeping things (41, 43). 
This confirms the conclusion that 24-38 refer 
to uncleanness occasioned by contact with dead 
animals, and that verse 41 resumes the discussion 
of dietary laws. 

It is worthy of note that the word belly (42, 
gahon) contains, according to the Massoretes, the 
middle letter of the Pentateuch. Gahon is written 
with a ‘w’ (waw), i.e. as gahown, because the ‘o’ 
is long. It is this ‘w’ which is the middle letter, 
and it is printed large with a marginal note: 
*lVaw is large; and it is the middle of the law in 
letters*. Similarly viii. 8 is noted as the middle 
verse, and ‘sought* in x. 16 as the middle word. 
The fact that the middle letter is ‘w’ is especially 
iintercsting, because there was no invariable 
rule as to whether such long vowels as the ‘o’ 
dn gahon should be ‘written fully’, i.e. with the 
^vowel letter*, or ‘defectively’, i.e. without it. 
This shows the care with which for centuries 
'the text of the Old Testament was safeguarded 
iby the Jews. 

iii. The people of God must be holy (xL 43-47). 
This law regarding man’s relation to the animal 


kingdom over which he has been given dominion 
is followed by a most impressive sanction. For 1 
am the Lord your God: ye shall therefore sanctify 
yourselves^ and ye shall be holy; for I am holy . .. 
For I am the Lord that bringeth you up out of the 
land of Egypt^ to he your God: ye shall therefore 
he holy, for I am holy (44, 45; cf. 1 Pet. i. 15-17). 
The necessity of holiness was first stressed in 
connection with the eating of those portions of 
the sacrifices which were for the priests and the 
people, and also in connection with the entire 
ritual of the consecration of Aaron and his sons. 
Now in this section the same command is most 
impressively applied to the daily life of the entire 
people. Cf. xix. 2, xx. 7, 8, 26, xxi. 6, 7, 8, 15, 23, 
xxii. 9,16, 32 where the same or similar sanctions 
occur. 

This section then concludes with a summary, 
the closing words of which are important; to 
make a difference (‘distinction*, Rv) between the 
unclean and the clean, and between the beast 
(‘living thing’, rv) that may be eaten and the beast 
(‘living thing’, rv) that may not he eaten (47). Cf. 
XX. 25, 26. The first part of this summary seems 
to refer to uncleanness through contact with that 
which is unclean, especially that which is rendered 
unclean by the fact of death, and the second part 
to those living things which are proper for food 
and those which are prohibited. 

b. Uncieaimess due to childbirth (xii. 1-8) 

The command to be fruitful is given in Gn. i. 28 
and renewed to Noah after the flood (Gn. ix. 1). 
We are expressly told that it was obeyed by the 
post-diluvian ancestors of Abram (xi. 11,13, etc.). 
The consistent attitude of the Old Testament 
may be summarized in the words of Pss. cxxvii. 3, 
cxxviii. 3f. Fruitfulness was a sign of divine 
favour; barrenness was regarded as a reproach 
(Gn. XXX. 24). Consequently, the laws given here 
and elsewhere regarding the marital relationship 
and parenthood are both impressive and 
significant. The only adequate explanation of the 
seeming anomaly presented by the command to 
be fruitful, the joy attending the realization of 
parenthood, and the uncleanness which is 
associated with it and which finds its ntost 
pronounced expression in the prolonged purifica¬ 
tion required of the mother after she has per¬ 
formed the high function of womanhood, must 
be found in the fact of the fall and the curse 
pronounced on woman immediately after it. 
Pain and suffering were to be the accompaniment 
of motherhood (Gn. iii. 16). Regarding Adam 
we read: ‘And Adam lived an hundred and 
thirty years, and begat a son in his own likeness, 
after his image* (Gn. v. 3). When this took place 
Adam was a fallen and sinful being. He was 
under the curse pronounced by God ‘in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’ 
(Gn. ii. 17). So of Adam, and of all but one 
(Enoch) of his descendants mentioned in Gn. v, 
the last word spoken is ‘and he died’. 

From this it follows that, although the birth of 
a child is a joyous event, it is also a solemn one. 
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For the birth of the child will inevitably be 
followed ultimately by its death, and by eternal 
death unless the child is made an heir of life 
through the redemption which is in Christ. It is 
in this sense that we must understand David’s 
words, ‘Behold, 1 was shapen in iniquity; and in 
sin did my mother conceive me’ (Ps. li. 5). 
David is not here reflecting upon the virtue of 
his own mother; she may have been a paragon 
among women. He is thinking of that inherited 
taint, that original sin, which she had transmitted 
to him and which was the root cause of the 
grievous sin against womanhood of which he is 
so painfully conscious at the time of composing 
the Psalm. Consequently, according to the law, 
everything connected with parenthood is treated 
as unclean, and especially as rendering the 
person unfit for the performance of religious 
duties. In fact the strictness with which anything 
which suggests the sexual and sensual is banned 
from the worship of God (Ex. xix. 15, xx. 26; 
Lv. XV. 16-18) is one of the most noteworthy 
characteristics of the religion of Israel and 
distinguishes it most sharply from the religions of 
the neighbouring peoples who worshipped gods 
who were male and female and even made 
orgiastic (fertility) rites a prominent feature in 
the worship of these gods. 

In the case of the birth of a niiile child, the 
uncleanness of the mother as far as the home is 
concerned lasts until the eighth day, when the 
rite of circumcision is to be performed on her 
son (cf. Gn. xxi. 4). Then for thirty-three days 
she is still to be unclean as far as public religious 
duties are concerned. In the case of the birth of 
a female both periods are doubled. No reason is 
assigned. Since this is described as a period of 
uncleanness, the explanation is probably to be 
sought in connection with the considerations 
mentioned above. It does not seem probable that 
the reason is purely physical or biological. At 
the termination of this period of forty or eighty 
days she is to bring a yearling lamb fbr a burnt 
offering and a fowl for a sin offering, or two 
fowls, if she cannot afford a lamb. Cf. Lk. ii. 23. 
The specifying of the age of the Iamb is excep¬ 
tional (Ex. xii. 5, xxix. 38; Lv. ix. 3, xiv. 10, etc.) 
and is usually stated in the case of sacrifices for 
the feast days. The concluding words are 
impressive: and the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for her^ and she shall be clean (8). 

For the Christian of today this ancient law 
lias special significance. Christians should realize 
that marriage ought not to be contracted lightly, 
that they should marry ‘in the Lord’ (I Cor. 
vii. 39) in order that they may claim the promises 
and blessings of the covenant for their children 
(1 Cor. vii. 14). They may not like to be told 
that their children arc sinful and unclean. But 
they need to remember that this is so. The view 
is widely held today that children are born good, 
that they should be allowed to develop naturally, 
that self-expression should be encouraged, and 
discipline and restraint reduced to the minimum. 
Christian parents who realize the truth set forth 


here will pray earnestly that the children who 
have been born in sin may be ‘born again’, may 
be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. They will pray 
that they as parents may be enabled to train up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Guidance, restraint, discipline and 
religious instruction are quite as essential as sell- 
expression, in most cases far more essential. 

c. Uncleanness due to leprosy (xiii. 1—xiv. 57) 

As in the case of the two subjects last discussed, 
it is important to remember that leprosy is 
dealt with solely from the standpoint of the 
uncleanness which it occasions. It is most 
frequently called the plague (lit. ‘stroke’) or 
the plague of leprosy (c.g. xiii. 2, 3). The man 
who has it, or is suspected of having it, is 
unclean, so unclean that he must be shut up (men¬ 
tioned eight times), apparently without the 
camp (xiv. 3), while his case is being decided. 
Then, if the verdict is unfavourable, he must be 
removed from the camp until he is healed 
(xiii. 45f.). The possibility of recovery is thus 
plainly included in the decree of banishment. 
But it is to be noted that, while elaborate rules 
are laid down for the recognition of leprosy and 
for distinguishing true leprosy from other 
diseases with which it might be easily confused, 
nothing is said about the treatment of the disease. 
This has led some to the conclusion that it was 
incurable, and even that it was not an ordinary 
disease, but a visitation from God. The cases of 
Miriam (Nu. xii. 10-15), Gehazi (2 Ki. v. 27) 
and Uzziah (2 Ch. xxvi. 19-23) arc appealed to 
as proof of this. But were such the case it would 
seem as if the nature of the affliction and the 
cause of it would have been so plain that the 
elaborate rules for detecting it might have been 
dispensed with. Apparently we must distinguish 
between what we may call ordinary cases and 
such extraordinary cases as the ones just 
mentioned. It is interesting to note that leprosy 
is not included in the diseases which the Lord 
threatens as a punishment for apostasy, regarding 
which it is said ‘whereof thou canst not be 
healed’ (Dt. xxviii. 27, 35). The language of 
xiv. 2f., This shall be the law of the leper in the 
day of his cleansing and if the plague of leprosy 
be healed in the leper, seems to make it quite plain 
that leprosy was not incurable. Otherwise we 
would have to hold that leper here is to be under¬ 
stood to mean ‘the man under suspicion of being 
a leper’, or else that the elaborate ritual for the 
cleansing of the leper could be performed only 
in such a case as Miriam’s when the hand of God 
was plainly manifested both in the smiting and 
the healing. 

i. How leprosy is to be recognized (xiii. 1-46). 
Detailed discussion of the rules laid down for 
the detection of the disease cannot be entered 
into here. It is clear that it was hard to dis¬ 
tinguish from a number of other diseases which 
were common among the Israelites. None of 
the more frightful symptoms of what we know 
as leprosy are mentioned here. It may be that the 
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disease differed somewhat from the leprosy of 
New Testament times and from the leprosy 
which became such a scourge in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. But it is to be remembered that 
these laws have to do with the detection of the 
disease in its early stages and also that Aaron's 
words in pleading with Moses on behalf of 
Miriam describe with terrible clearness the real 
nature of the disease and its terrible results: 
‘Let her not be as one dead, of whom the 
flesh is half consumed when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb' (Nu. xii. 12). And Moses’ 
prayer that God will heal does not necessarily 
mean that direct supernatural intervention was 
the only hope for the leper. 

ii. Leprosy in garments (xiii. 47-59). A closely 
related subject is now dealt with in this section. 
Leprosy in a garment is discussed in connection 
with leprosy of the body, apparently because it 
was an immediate concern of the people. 
Signiheant is the regard which is shown for the 
protwty rights of the people. The destruction 
of an entire garment might work serious hard¬ 
ship, especially to the poor (Dt. xxiv. 10-13). 
So only the corrupted part is to be destroyed 
(56). Fretting leprosy (5If., xiv. 44). The word 
‘fret’ seems to be used here in the sense of 
‘gnaw’, i.c. make holes, to describe an infection 
that is not superficial but penetrating. The 
Hebrew word occurs only in these passages and 
in Lzk. xxviii. 24, where the reference to briars 
and thorns favours such a meaning. The lxx and 
Vulg. render by ‘persistent’. Some have thought 
that the reference is to a form of mildew in the 
case of the garments, and to a form of dry rot 
in the case of the houses. 

iii. Cleansing and restoring the leper (xiv. 1-32). 
The ritual for the cleansing of the leper is 
given in detail and is quite elaborate. In some 
respects it resembles the consecration of the 
priests (chapters vii—ix) and the ritual for the 
day of atonement. It covers a period of seven 
days, with special rites on the first and eighth. 
Cleansing is specially stressed (xiv. 8, 9) and this 
involves shaving of the hair (cf. Nu. viii. 7). 
Hyssop is used as at the Passover (xiv. 4ff.; 
cf. Ex. xii. 22), together with cedar w'ood and 
scarlet which are also used in making the water 
of purification (Nu. xix). The releasing of one 
of the birds into the open field (xiv. 7) suggests 
the sending away of the scapegoat (xvi. 21 f.). 
But there may be no connection. 

The ritual of the first day restores the leper to 
the camp but not to his home and the intimacies 
which were associated with it. Note that it was 
not sacrificial. The blood was not brought to the 
altar. The rite was one of purification. On the 
eighth day the cleansed man is to offer three 
lambs in sacrifice: a he-lamb for a trespass 
offering, a ewe for a sin offering, a he-Iamb for a 
burnt offering. In the case of the poor, birds may 
be substituted for lambs as sin and burnt 
offerings. But apparently, as indicated by verse 
21, the trespass offering must be a ram. The 
ritual of the oil is particularly detailed and 


impressive. It is to be placed on the right ear, 
thumb and toe, of the leper, on which the blood 
of the trespass offering has already been placed, 
and to be sprinkled with the finger of the priest 
seven times before the Lord. Then the rest of 
the handful is to be poured out on his head 
(cf. viii. 23f.). This apparently represents the 
consecration of the restored leper to the service 
of his covenant God. It suggests an analogy 
between the admission (in tiiis case, the rcadmis- 
sion) of an unclean person (a Gentile) into the 
congregation of Israel, God’s holy people, and 
the consecration of an Israelite to the special 
and peculiarly holy function of a priestly medi¬ 
ator between Israel and their God. Since the 
leper had for a time been debarred from the 
community and the service of the sanctuary, 
which involved the payment of tithes and offer¬ 
ing of sacrifices, a trespass offering is required 
to atone for his failure in these respects. 

The order of the offering of the sacrifices is 
trespass, sin, burnt oflering. The fact that the 
meal offering for these three sacrifices is three 
tenth parts of fine flour justifies the conclusion 
that a meal offering was to be offered with each 
of the three sacrifices, since one-tenth was the 
regular meal offering with a lamb (Nu. xxix. 4; 
Ex. xxix. 40). 

Although the leper is constantly described as 
‘unclean’ and not as a sinner, despite the fact 
that the ‘stroke’ of leprosy may, as in the case 
of Miriam, be the punishment for grievous sin, 
it seems proper to see in the fact that leprosy is 
dealt with so elaborately, an indication that this 
particularly loathsome and intractable disease is 
to be regarded as a type of that indwelling sin in 
which all the afflictions and ills of mankind 
have their cause and origin. If death is the curse 
pronounced by God upon sin and contact with 
death is defiling, then disease which undermines 
health and is a stepping-stone to death carries 
with it a certain defilement whetlicr it be infec¬ 
tious in the medical sense or not. We cannot 
affirm with certainty that the mention of hyssop 
in Ps. Ii (‘purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean’) contains an allusion to the cleansing of 
the leper and justifies the inference that David is 
thinking of himself as a moral leper. But it seems 
not improbable. 

iv. Leprous houses in the land of Canaan (xiv. 
33-57). The leprosy of a house is dealt with separ¬ 
ately because it concerns the future. When ye be 
come into the land of Canaan (xiv. 34). Cf. xix. 23, 
xxiii. 10, XXV. 2, which also refer to this future 
time. Israel was at the moment dwelling in 
tents; and the leprosy of stone houses was a 
matter which did not yet concern them. The 
words and / put the plague of leprosy in a house 
(xiv. 34) are decidedly arresting. They suggest, 
and have been taken to imply, a special super¬ 
natural plague visited upon a house because of 
the sin of its builder (like leprosy in an indi¬ 
vidual). But it is to be remembered that the Bible 
frequently ignores secondary causes and agencies. 
We note here the same regard for property as 
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in the case of the garment. The destruction is to 
be restricted as much as possible. It is also to be 
noted that the ritual for the cleansing of the 
house is the same as that prescribed for the 
first stage in the cleansing of the leper, that which 
restored him to the congregation of Israel. 

d. Uncleanness due to issues (xv. 1-33) 

Since this chapter deals with matters of sex, it 
stands in close relation with chapter xii and must 
be interpreted on the same general principles. 
The conditions which are dealt with are both 
normal and abnormal. But in either case they 
are treated as defiling. In the case of the former, 
the uncleanness usually lasts only until sunset 
and is removed by washing with water. In the 
latter case, the uncleanness continues for seven 
days after normal health has been restored. Then 
the man or the woman shall bring to the priest 
an offering consisting of two birds, one of which 
shall be offered as a sin offering, the other as a 
burnt offering (14f., 29f., cf. v. 7-10). In both 
cases it is said that the priest shall make an 
atonement by means of the sacrifices. Whatever 
the nature of the uncleanness, every person who 
comes in contact with the unclean person or 
thing shall bathe, wash his clothes and be un- 
cleiin until the evening. 

The law of Moses refers elsewhere to a 
number of diseases besides those dealt with here 
(cf. xxvi. 16, 25; Dt. xxviii. 22, 27f., 35). It is 
perhaps significant that it does not refer to them 
here in dealing with the subject of uncleanness. 
Abnormalities and deformities are dealt with in 
xxi. 16ff.; Dt. xxiii. 1. Thus shall ye separate (31) 
refers primarily to the uncleannesscs mentioned 
in chapter xv as is indicated by the summary 
which follows (32f.). But it is applicable to all 
the defilements mentioned in chapters xi—xv. 

IV. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT, xvi. 1-34 

The day of atonement (xxiii. 27f., xxv. 9) is the 
most important of all the holy ordinances with 
which the book of Leviticus is concerned, for it 
was the day on which atonement was made for 
all the sins of all the congregation of Israel (see 
verses 16f., 21f., 30, 33f.). In this respect it 
stands apart from all other private and public 
ordinances connected with the worship of Israel. 
It is also signalized by the fact that it is the only 
day in the year for which fasting is required: ye 
shall afflict your souls (29, 31, xxiii. 27, 32; Nu. 
xxix. 7), This phrase might also be rendered 
‘humble yourselves*. Arrogant self-sufficiency 
and self-will were characteristic of Israel from 
the beginning (cf. Dt. viii. 2, 3,16 where the same 
verb is used), and it was met with constant 
reproof and chastening. Fasting would be the 
outward expression of their sorrow and re¬ 
pentance. In this regard the day of atonement 
stands in marked contrast to the annual feasts 
which were times of rejoicing, especially the 
feast of tabernacles (xxiii. 40; cf. Dt. xii. 7, 12). 
In view of this, its position in the book may 


properly be regarded as significant. The fact that 
the full description of its ritual is given here 
instead of in Lv. xxiii which describes all the 
feasts, or in Nu. xxviii, xxix, which prescribe the 
special offerings for each of them, seems to be 
intended to emphasize both its importance and 
its uniqueness. It stands by itself among all the 
public ordinances prescribed for Israel. On the 
other hand, like many of the other ordinances, it 
is given a definite occasion or historical setting, 
the death of Nadab and Abihu for sacrilege (1). 
In fact some scholars regard the words after the 
death of the two sons of Aaron (1) as implying so 
close a connection between this chapter and 
chapter x that they are inclined to regard xi-xv 
as an insertion. Were this the case, it is difficult 
to understand why this insertion should consist 
only of these chapters and not include xvii-xxii, 
especially since it is in them that the moral 
element predominates over the ceremonial. 

The chapter has both a backward and a for¬ 
ward reference. The one concerns especially 
Aaron and the priests (cf. Nu. iv. 17f.) and is to 
warn them against sacrilege and the frightful 
danger which attends it. The other is the applica¬ 
tion to the people. The grace of God in providing 
an all-sufficient atonement for sins of ignorance 
and frailty is set forth before the more heinous 
transgressions are described. The sins for which 
there is no forgiveness, which are to be punished 
by excision or death (see especially chapter xx), 
stand out in all their moral hideousness in the 
light of the seven times repeated ‘all’ of this 
chapter. The implication is clear that such sins 
as those for which there is no forgiveness (sins 
of presumption, of ‘the high hand’) prove the 
perpetrator to be no true Israelite at all, but a 
moral leper unworthy of the covenanted mercies 
of the God of Abraham and Moses. The tendency 
in Rabbinical Judaism has been to make this 
atonement all-inclusive. But such an interpreta¬ 
tion is clearly excluded by the fact that the entire 
generation of wrath perished for disobedience in 
the wilderness (cf. Heb. x. 28). Whatever the 
explanation, the position of this chapter is 
certainly a significant one. 

a* Aaron’s preparation (xvi. 1-10) 

Speak unto Aaron thy brother (2). Cf. Ex. xxviii. 
Iff. It seems clear that the choice of Aaron for 
this high office was primarily due to his relation¬ 
ship to Moses (Ex. iv. 14) as was his choice to 
be Moses’ ‘prophet’. It was Moses’ intercession 
which saved Aaron after the sin of the golden 
calf (Dt. ix. 20). The Bible both recognizes 
(Gn. xxi. 13) and ignores human relationships 
(Ex. xxxii. 27). Since Aaron and his sons have 
been mentioned already about sixty times in 
Leviticus, the words Aaron thy brother may 
suggest the loving care with which Moses is to 
impress this law upon him, that he die not (2). 
But cf. Ex. xxviii. 1-4. It is this fact which made 
the attitude of Aaron and Miriam described in 
Nu. xii. If. such a personal grief to Moses as well 
as so serious a challenge to the unique position 
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assigned him by God Himself. The holy place (2) 
means the holy of holies as is indicated by the 
words within the vail (2; cf. verses 3, 16, 17, 20, 
27). Every one of the sacrifices described or 
ordered in chapters i-xv is included in this 
prohibition. Most of the ritual of sacrifices was 
conducted in the court. Only exceptionally was 
the blood of the sacrifices brought into the holy 
place. Now the one occasion on which it may be 
brought ‘within the vail* and into the holy of 
holies is dealt with in careful detail. When he 
does this, Aaron is to wash himself and then 
put on linen garments (the symbol of purity) 
instead of the usual ornate apparel distinctive of 
the High Priest. The sacrifices he is to offer are 
of two kinds: for himself and his sons, a young 
bullock for a sin offering and a ram for a burnt 
offering; for the people, two he-goats for a sin 
offering and a ram for a burnt offering. 

Verses 6-10 give a brief and partial summary of 
the procedure as regards the sin offerings. The 
bullock and the goats are both presented before 
the Lord and the lot is cast over the two goats. 

b. The sin offering for the priests (xvi. 11-14) 

These verses describe the ritual for Aaron’s 
bullock which is presented before the Lord. 
And shall make an atonement for himself and 
for his house (11) apparently refers to the laying 
on of hands, either by himself alone as represent¬ 
ing also his sons, or by his sons also. He is to 
fill the entire censer (lit. ‘the fulness of the cen¬ 
ser*) with coals from the altar of burnt offering 
and to take two handfuls (lit. ‘the fulness of his 
(two) hands’) of incense. There is to be a great 
cloud of incense sufficient to cover the mercy 
seat that he die not (13). The blood is to be 
sprinkled with his finger upon the front of the 
mercy seat and before it, seven times. 

c. The people’s sin offering (xvi. 15-19) 

The ritual for the goat which is the sin offering of 
the people is now described. Apparently the 
cloud of incense in the holy of holies suffices for 
both sin offerings; and the blood is to be similarly 
manipulated. The reason for this is stated with 
great care. Aaron is to ‘make atonement for the 
holy place, because of the uncleannesses of the 
children of Israel, and because of their trans¬ 
gressions, even all their sins’ (16, rv). For their 
sins have defiled it. Note that this cleansing is 
to include the entire tent of meeting and the 
altar of burnt offering (20). 

d. The scapegoat (xvi. 20-22) 

The live goat (20) has already been referred to in 
verses 8-10. The av rendering scapegoat and the 
RV rendering ‘Azazel’ in verses 8 and 10 represent 
the principal interpretations of the meaning of 
this remarkable ritual. The former rendering is 
an ancient one> being supported by the lxx and 
the Vulg. It is based on the assumption that the 
word azazfil comes from a root *aza/ meaning 
*to remove* (such a reduplicated form would be 


rare, but not without analogy). The chief argu¬ 
ment in its favour is that it is scriptural and 
appropriate. The thought of removal of guilt is 
closely related to that of atonement for sin. 
Ps. ciii. 12, ‘As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from 
us*, perfectly expresses this idea. That this is the 
meaning is indicated by the emphasis which is 
placed on the words send away or let go 
22), wilderness (10, 21, 22) and not inhabited (22; 
RV ‘solitary land’). The rendering ‘Azazel’ takes 
the word as a proper name. In its favour is the 
fact that ‘for Azazel’ (10) seems to stand in 
contrast with ‘for the Lord’ (9). But if it is the 
name of a well-known demon of the desert or a 
name of Satan, it is strange that it should occur 
only here in the entire Bible. And if the reference 
is to a demon whom Israel feared, who exerted a 
powerful influence upon them and needed to be 
appeased, it is hard to understand why emphasis 
should be placed on the remoteness of the abode 
of this menacing being, a remoteness which 
might increase as Israel journeyed to Palestine. 
Sin is not a remote but an ever-present factor in 
the life of man (Gn. iv. 7). Furthermore the idea 
of atonement for sin as involving a ransom or 
sin offering to Satan, or to an unknown demon of 
the desert (and still more the idea of the goat 
bearing to the demon the tidings that atonement 
for sin has been made), seems improbable to say 
the least. Cf. xvii. 7 which forbids any such 
recognition of .satyrs or of demon worship. It 
may be too much to say that this explanation is 
‘quite untenable’; but it seems to involve far 
more serious difficulties than does the other. 

e. The offerings completed (xvi. 23-28) 

After Aaron has performed those duties which 
require him to enter the holy of holies, he is to 
lay aside his linen garments, bathe, and then 
put on the regular garb of the High Priest, which 
is so fully described elsewhere, and which is 
stated to be ‘for glory and for beauty’ (Ex. 
xxviii. 2). Then he is to come forth from the 
holy place and complete the ritual in the outer 
court, the offering of his burnt offering and that 
for the people, also to burn the fat of the sin 
offering since it is only the manipulation of the 
blood which has thus far been described. This 
is to be done in the usual manner. 

f. Some further instructions (xvi. 29-34) 

This special day is to be a statute for ever (29). 
The rite is to be observed once a year (34) on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, and it is to be 
comprehensive, for the sanctuary and the priests 
who minister there and for the children of Israel, 
for all their sins (34). In verse 29, for the first 
time in Leviticus, the stranger {ger) is men¬ 
tioned. (See Dt. i. 16n.) While he has no part 
in this national rite, he is to conform to its 
requirements (cf. Ex. xii. 19,48f.). The Decalogue 
and the book of the covenant both recognize 
and provide for the presence of these ‘strangers’ 
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in Israel. In view of the privileges which they 
enjoy they must conform to many of Israel’s 
laws and customs (cf. xvii. 8, 10, 12, 13, 15). 

Note that we are told that Aaron did as the 
Lord commanded Moses (34; cf, xxiv. 23). This 
must mean, as stated above, that the national 
apostasy at Kadesh did not take place until after 
the first observance of the day of atonement. 
That it could not have been observed subsequent 
to the apostasy and during the years of wander¬ 
ing is indicated by three facts. First, exclusion 
from the land was the punishment for refusal to 
take possession of it. This penalty was paid in 
full by the generation which transgressed: it 
was not remitted. Secondly, circumcision was 
not practised during the years of wandering 
(Jos. V. 1-9), although it was the indispensable 
sign and seal of the covenant (Gn. xvii. 9-14). 
Thirdly, Am. v. 25f. indicates that Israel fell 
away into idolatry during this period (cf. 
Acts vii. 42f.). 

In view of the singular importance which 
attaches to this day—the later Jews have called 
it ‘the Day’ (yoma )—it is remarkable that no 
express reference to its observance is to be found 
anywhere in the Old Testament (Is. Iviii. 3 is too 
general to appeal to). This is hard to account for, 
especially since mention of it would seem to be 
natural and appropriate in connection with the 
events described in 1 Ki. viii, 2, 65f,; Ezr. iii. 
1-6; Ne. viii, all of which were important events 
which took place in the seventh month at about 
the time of the day of atonement. It is to be 
noted, however, that the Old Testament mentions 
only four Passovers (those of Joshua, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Ezra) in treating of a period of about 
1,000 years; also that from the time of the re¬ 
newal of the covenant by Joshua no mention is 
made of the covenant rite of circumcision, except 
by implication (e.g., the Philistines arc described 
as uncircumcised), or in a figurative sense (Je. 
vi. 10, ix. 26), The argument from silence, the 
inference that failure to mention a rite means 
that it had not yet been introduced, proves too 
much. It would place the date of the institution 
of this rite after the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Furthermore it is to be noted that the sacrifices of 
this day arc the only ones which are directly 
connected with the ark. The blood of the sin 
offerings for Aaron and the people was to be 
sprinkled on or toward the mercy seat. The 
Hebrew word for mercy seat is kapporeth 
(covering or expiation). It was pre-eminently the 
place of atonement. Hence the name, yom 
kippur (day of atonement). Yet Jeremiah defi¬ 
nitely foretells the time when the ark will be 
forgotten (iii. 16); and we know that after the 
Babylonian captivity the ark was not brought 
back with the other sacred vessels. There was no 
ark in Zerubbabel’s temple nor in that of Herod. 
Consequently this connection with the ark 
points to an early date for the introduction of 
this rite. 

It is particularly to be stressed that while, as 
we have seen, the Old Testament is practically 


silent with regard to the post-Mosaic celebration 
of this all-important rite, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews represents it as that rite 
of the Mosaic covenant which most clearly sets 
forth the atoning work of Christ; both by way of 
resemblance and of contrast (Heb. ix, x). The 
High Priest alone could enter the holy of holies. 
He did this ‘once every year* (ix. 7), and he 
offered sacrifices for himself and for the people, 
and then he came forth from the sanctuary. The 
Lord Jesus entered ‘once’ (ix. 12, 26, x. 12-14) 
into the heavenly sanctuary offering once for 
all His own blood, not for Himself, but only for 
the sins of others and, having purchased an 
eternal redemption by His blood. He will come 
again from the heavenly sanctuary to bless His 
saints whom He has redeemed. See also the notes 
on the significance of the sacrificial ritual at the 
end of Section I (p. 141) and the Introduction 
(p. 134f.). 

Since the destruction of the temple (by 
Nebuchadnezzar and again by Titus) and the 
loss of the ark made it quite impossible to carry 
out fully the ritual of sacrifice, which is the aspect 
particularly stressed both in this chapter in 
Leviticus and also in Hebrews, later Jews have 
been forced to regard ‘afflicting their souls* 
(Lv. xvi. 29, 31), understood to mean repentance, 
restitution, good works, and suffering, as the 
only ‘atonement’ which God requires of the 
Jew for all his sins. Thus the words, ‘without 
shedding of blood is no remission' (Heb. ix. 22), 
which epitomize the meaning of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ritual of sacrifice—a ritual which, according 
to the law, finds its supreme illustration in the day 
of atonement and, according to the gospel, finds 
its fulfilment in the cross—become a dead letter 
to the modern Jew, as they do to the Unitarian, 
because the cross, of which the mercy .seat of the 
ark is the type, is a stumbling block and a 
mystery to him. 

V. THE PLACE OF SACRIFICE AND THE 
SANCTITY OF BLOOD, xvii. 1-16 

It has been customary in critical circles for many 
years to treat xvii—xxvi as a distinct section and 
to call it ‘the Holiness Code*. To do this destroys 
the close connection which clearly exists be¬ 
tween chapters xvi and xvii and also between 
chapter xvii and the manual of sacrifice in 
chapters i—vii. Whatever may be said of 
xviii—xxvi, chapter xvii clearly belongs to what 
precedes. It may properly be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary, but a climactic supplement or conclu¬ 
sion to the first part of Leviticus. 

Since the day of atonement exhibits in a 
superlative degree the significance of sacrifice 
in the life of the covenant people, and points 
out the unique sacredness of the blood in that 
on this one day the sacrificial blood is brought 
into the holiest place and sprinkled on the ark 
of the covenant itself, to obtain the remission of 
all the sins of all the people, it is appropriate 
that in this next chapter the two aspects of 
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sacrifice which specially concern all the people 
should be particularly emphasized. 

The introductory formula is specially im¬ 
pressive. Notice that it is all-inclusive as well as 
being very emphatic. This is the thing which the 
Lord hath commanded (2; cf. viii. 5, ix. 6). What 
man soever there be of the house of Israel (3). 
The universal application of the law now to be 
declared is specially emphasized (cf. verses 8, 
10, 13). Killeth (3), the same word as occurs in 
i. 5, where it is used of the slaughtering of the 
animal which has been brought for sacrifice. 
The reference here is to the domestic animals 
which were regularly used for that purpose. They 
are to be brought to the door of the tabernacle 
and offered as peace offerings. This served both 
to gratify the desire of the people to eat flesh 
and also established the proprietary right of 
God, more particularly in those animals which 
were so often offered to Him in sacrifice. It had 
two further aims; to prevent eating blood (lOff.) 
and also to prevent the sacrificing of these 
animals in the open field (5); which is at once 
defined as offering them to ‘he-goats’ (rv) or 
satyrs, an act which was not only idolatry (xix. 4, 
xxvi. I, 30) but was accompanied by orgiastic 
rites (7). Cf. Ex. xxxiv. 15f.; Lv. xx. 5f. This 
indicates that such idolatrous practices were 
common among the Israelites at the time of the 
Exodus, having been learned by them in Egypt. 
The worship of Pan flourished, as we know, in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Consequently this 
law was not primarily a requirement that the 
Israelites sacrifice these animals to the Lord as 
peace offerings instead of simply devouring them 
anywhere they pleased, but rather that they 
offer them to the Lord instead of sacrificing them 
to the *he-goats’. It is the substitution of an act 
of true worship for one of idolatry and licence. 
And it shows plainly how deeply the sojourn in 
Egypt had influenced the life of Israel. This shall 
be a statute for ever (7). In its negative aspect, 
the prohibition of eating with the blood and of 
idolatrous practices, this statute was irrevocable 
under the Mosaic dispensation. On its positive 
side it was later modified by Moses to accord 
with the changed conditions which would result 
from settlement in the land (Dt. xii. 20-24), 
changes which affected the letter without 
changing the spirit of the law. The difference be¬ 
tween Leviticus and Deuteronomy here shows 
clearly that the former preceded the latter and 
not vice versa. 

Verses 8,9 refer more particularly to a ‘killing* 
which is intended to be an act of worship. This 
is indicated by the specific reference to burnt 
offering in addition to sacrifice (i.e. of peace 
offerings; see verse 5), since no part of the burnt 
offering was used as food. 

/ . . . will cut him off (10). Usually the passive 
is used (see verses 4, 9, 14 and vii. 20, 21, 27). 
Here, as in xx. 3,5,6, the stronger form is used. 
This has been understood to mean that the 
cutting off is to be an act of God. The sacredness 
of the blood is taught very early. Although in 
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other respects unlimited, the permission given 
to Noah regarding the eating of flesh was 
qualified by the words ‘But flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not 
eat’ (Gn. ix. 4). Here the fact is repeated three 
times that the life of the animal is in the blood 
(11, 14); and it is to be regarded as sacred 
because God has made it the means of expiation 
for sin by requiring that it be presented upon 
His altar. Consequently, even in the case of 
animals not suited for sacrifice, the blood must 
be treated reverently. It must be poured out 
upon the ground and covered with dust (13; 
cf. Dt. xii. 16n.). Verses 15, 16 make a further 
exception. If a man eats flesh with the blood 
ignorantly, not realizing the way in which the 
animal had died (this must be the meaning), he 
shall bathe himself and be unclean until the 
evening. 

It is noteworthy that while for the modern 
Jews the ritual of sacrifice has lost all meaning, 
they still adhere strictly to the requirement 
concerning eating with the blood. Blood is still 
sacred for them as the symbol of life and the 
sacredness of life, but not for the reason so 
emphatically stated in the Old Testament—its 
connection with atonement for sin. A strict 
Jew will eat only kosher meat, i.e. meat ‘rightly’ 
and ‘properly’ prepared. 


VI. SINS AGAINST THE MORAL LAW 
xviii. 1— XX. 27 

a. Prohibited degrees and sensuality (xviii. 1-30) 
The introduction (1-5) is very impressive. The 
Lord’s people arc to keep His commandments. 
Their standards are not to be determined by the 
practices of Egypt where they were in bondage 
or of Canaan which they are to possess. The 
statutes and ordinances of their God arc to be 
their sole standard of conduct; and the reward 
of obedience is life (cf, Dt. xxx. 15-20). The 
sanction is: / am the Lord your God (2). That the 
‘abominations’ about to be described were 
practised in Egypt, and even among other 
cultured nations of antiquity, is a well-known 
fact. Modern marriage laws are largely based on 
the limitations stated in this chapter. But they 
have not seldom been made more strict than the 
law requires. 

The general principle involved is stated in 
verse 6: None of you shall approach to any that 
is near of kin to him (lit. ‘the flesh of his flesh’). 
Consanguinity or affinity is referred to repeatedly 
(12,13,14,15,16,17;cf. xx. 19); and it is stressed 
by such expressions as she is thy mother (7), it is 
thy father^s nakedness (8), for their^s is thine own 
nakedness (10). That this phrase ‘uncover the 
nakedness of’ refers to actual marriage is made 
especially clear by the words in her life time (18). 
Illicit intercourse would come under the general 
heading of adultery or harlotry and be con¬ 
demned as such (Dt. xxii. 13-30). On the other 
hand the use of such an expression, instead of 
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the usual phrase ‘to take a wife’, is probably that this verb is ambiguous. If accented on the 

intended to stress the fact that such unions as penult, it is the perfect tense (av, rv, lxx, Vulg., 

are condemned here and in chapter xx cannot Syr.). If accented on the ultima (the Massoretes), 

be true marriage, and that they are due to passion it is a participle, and may, like the participle in 

rather than natural and holy aflTection. No other verse 24, refer to the future. The former rendering 

reason is given for these prohibitions, however, seems definitely preferable. Unless the use of the 

except the fact of kinship. This may imply that past tense is regarded as proleptic, which is 

the intimacies which result from near kinship or unlikely, we must then face the fact that past and 

affinity arc such as to render marriage unnatural premonitory judgments are here referred to. We 
or improper. But it also seems to be well estab- have very little information on this subject. The 

fished as a fact of experience that marriages fact that ten nations occupied the land in the 

between near relations arc likely either to be days of Abraham (On. xv. 19ff.) may mean that 

barren or to result in unhealthy offspring. The it had been a bone of contention for centuries; 

prohibition which has occasioned the most and that these nations lived peaceably together 

discussion and controversy is marriage with the seems highly improbable. Situated at the bridge- 

deceased wife’s sister (18), and it is only com- head between Asia and Africa, the land was 

paratively recently that it has been made legal in singularly exposed to the ravages of invading 
England. Yet the meaning of the law seems to armies. The words ‘the iniquity of the Amorites 

be clear. The words to vex her (18), ‘to be a is not yet full’(Gn.xv. 16) suggest that there may 

rival’ (rv), ‘to be a secondary wife’ (all three are have been severe visitations of judgment in the 

possible renderings), taken in connection with past. Famine, pestilence, the sword, and evil 
the words//i/ler/(/<? n*/7ze (18), indicate that such beasts (Lv. xxvi; cf. Ezk. xiv. 21) may have 

a marriage is not barred on grounds of affinity; it already taken a heavy toll. There may be more 

is lawful, but only after the death of the wife, truth in the evil report of the spies than we might 

This is intended to prevent a man from divorcing be inclined to suppose: ‘a land that cateth up the 

his wife in order to marry her sister, a temptation inhabitants thereof* (Nu. xiii. 32). ‘Eat up’ and 

which might easily result from the intimacies of ‘vomit out’ suggest disorders that would decimate 

family fife. It is to be noted that only in one case the inhabitants of the land and drive many of 

is a moral judgment passed on these practices them into exile. But however severe these former 

which are prohibited (17), judgments may have been, and they must have 

Verse 19 apparently refers to the contracting been sufficiently severe and also recent to be 
and consummating of marriage. Cf. xx. 18 and referred to here, they arc only a foretaste, .so to 
XV. 24. speak, of the judgment which is about to fall on 

Verses 20-23 deal with particularly heinous the Qinaanites, and which surely will be visited 
sins. Adultery violates the sanctity of the home, on Israel also if she follows their example. Those 
It involves the breaking of two of the ten com- who regard the command to exterminate the 
mandments (Ex. xx. 14, 17). It undermines the Canaanites as ‘cruel’ should consider carefully 
foundations of human society. In verse 21 follow the reason which is given for it. The impressive 
Rv ‘Thou shall not give any of thy seed to make sanction, I am the Lord {your God) appears in 
them pass through to Molech’. This rendering 2, 4, 5, 21, 30. 
makes it plain that the prohibition refers to the 
abhorrent practice of infant sacrifice and that 

this awful sin is the sin of the parent (cf. xx. 2-5). *>• A coUection of sundry laws (xix. 1-37) 

For an Israelite to do this is to profane the name These laws are so various that it is difficult to 
of his God. Other monstrous and unnatural sins classify them. They arc introduced by the solemn 
are particularly denounced (22, 23). They are exhortation Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your 

abomination and confusion. Yet most, if not all, God am holy (2), and fifteen times the words / am 

of them were widely practised among the the Lord (your God) are repeated in its thirty- 
cultured peoples of antiquity. seven verses. They are both ceremonial and 

Verses 24-30 form a concluding summary, ethical, and the latter belong to both of the tables 
These things are heathen practices which Israel of the Decalogue. Thus verses 3 and 4 are 
is particularly to avoid. The promise to dispossess covered by the fifth, fourth, and second com- 
the Canaanites is coupled with the solemn mandments of the Decalogue. Honouring of 
warning to Israel of similar treatment in case of parents, keeping of the sabbath, shunning of 

similar conduct. The sequence of tenses is idolatry arc placed first as particularly important, 

difficult. Which I cast out (24) is a participle and The phrasing of the first of these, *a man (i.e., 
would be belter rendered, ‘Which I am casting every one of you) his mother and his father ye 
(or, going to cast) out’. It refers to the (imminent) shall fear’, is striking and unusual (cf. xxi. 11). 
future. AV and rv render most of the verbs in That ‘fear* is sometimes used in the sense of 
verses 25, 27 in the present tense. But the ‘revere or reverence’ is made clear by verse 30 
sequence of tenses would favour making them where ‘fear my sanctuary* appears as reverence 
refer to the past, especially in view of their in av and rv. Cf. Dt. vi where‘love the Lord’ (5) 
rendering of the last verb in verse 28, as it spued is preceded (2) and followed (13) by ‘fear the 
out (rv, ‘vomited out’) the nations (rv ‘nation’) Lord’ and see Dt. ix. 19n, ‘Love’ to God is not 
that were before you. It is to be noted, therefore, demanded in Leviticus and love to man only in 
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xix. 18, 34. But it is to be remembered that it is 
referred to in the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 6) and 
quite frequently in Deuteronomy. 

Verses 5-8 concern the eating of the flesh of 
peace offerings (cf. vii. 15-18). The law regarding 
gleanings (9, 10) comes under the general sum¬ 
mary of the second table of the Decalogue, which 
ei\joins love of one’s neighbour (cf. xxiii. 22; 
Dt. xxiv. 19-22). Verses 11 and 12 rest upon the 
eighth and third commandments. Verses 13 and 
14 arc closely related to the eighth commandment 
and the principle of humanity underlying it. 
Verses 15 and 16 are an exposition of the ninth 
commandment. Verses 17 and 18 stand in close 
relation to the tenth commandment and conclude 
with those words which represent the summary of 
the second table, tfiou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself (18). ‘Neigliboiir* seems here to refer to 
the fcllow-lsraelite. Note the words children of 
thy people (18) which immediately precede. Its 
use in Ex. iii. 22 of the Egyptians does not prove 
a wider range for its ordinary use, since the 
conditions in Egypt were abnormal and Israel 
in Canaan was to be a separated people. But the 
broader meaning is indicated, or the meaning is 
broadened, by verse 34, where the law of love is 
extended to include the non-Israelite sojourner 
iger). This fact is beautifully illustrated by Jesus* 
choice of the Samaritan to determine the mean¬ 
ing and scope of the word ‘neighbour’ (Lk. x. 33). 
See Dt. X. I8n. and cf. note on Lv. xxv. 35-55. 
In the case of verses 19-37 which begin and con¬ 
clude with an exhortation to obedience, it 
almost seems as if an element of contrast had 
been intentionally introduced to emphasize the 
fact that every department and phase of life is 
covered by the ordinances of God. Thus the law 
of purity is to apply to the breeding of cattle, the 
sowing of seed and the texture of garments (19), 
and also to the planting of fruit trees (23-25). Cf. 
Dt. xxii. 9-11. But in between them is placed the 
law governing the trespass with a bondwoman 
(20-22). As regards the first of these prohibitions, 
since the word ‘cattle’ is broader than ‘herd’ and 
‘flock’, and includes both clean and unclean 
animals, this law must be regarded as prohibiting 
the breeding of mules. Consequently, mules in the 
Old Testament, first mentioned in David’s time, 
are properly to be regarded as a foreign importa¬ 
tion (cf. 1 Ki. X. 25). Verses 26-28 may all be 
classed as heathen practices to be condemned as 
such. The same is true of verse 31. Similarly the 
sin of prostitution (29) is probably mentioned 
here for the same reason, as being a heathen 
practice. On the other hand, verse 30, enjoining 
reverence for the sabbath and the sanctuary, 
while referring back to verse 3 would seem to 
connect naturally with verse 32. The law of the 
stranger (33, 34) forms the counterpart of 17,18, 
expanding the scope of the law already given. 
Verses 35 and 36 further apply the eighth com¬ 
mandment; and the chapter concludes with the 
oft-repeated reminder / am the Lord your God, 
which brought you out of the land of Egypt (36 ; 
cf. xi. 45, xxii. 33; Dt. v. 15, etc.). 


LEVmCUS XIX. 5— XX. 9 

c. Sundry laws regarding very heinous offences 
(XX. 1-27) 

Again (2; RV ‘moreover’) is simply ‘and* in 
Hebrew and joins this chapter closely with the 
preceding. Molech worship has already been 
briefly denounced (xviii. 21). But here, as in the 
rest of the chapter, severe penalties are pro¬ 
nounced on those who are guilty of some of the 
offences already described. Molech was the 
god of the Ammonites (1 Ki. xi. 7). The name 
contains the same consonants as the word 
‘king’ (melek) apparently combined with the 
vowels of the word meaning ‘shame’ (bosheth), 
to change the word from an honourable title to 
one of dishonour. It is always written with the 
article ‘the Molech’, as if an appellative. This 
form of idolatry was particularly repulsive be¬ 
cause it involved human sacrifice, the offering of 
children or infants, to the idol. The exact nature 
of this horrible rite is not certainly known. It has 
been interpreted as an act of purgation which did 
not involve death; as a sacrifice which resembled 
animal sacrifices in this respect, that the victim 
was first slain and its body then burned as an 
offering to the idol (Ezk. xvi. 20f. hardly justifies 
this interpretation); as a sacrifice in which the 
victims were actually burned alive. That human 
sacrifice is meant seems to be clearly taught in 
Ps. cvi. 38; Je. vii. 31, xix. 4f.; Ezk. xxiii. 37-39; 
Mic. vi. 7. And it is quite possible that the 
Phoenician practice of placing living infants in 
the arms of the idol to perish in Die flames 
burning within it is what is meant, which would 
account for the severity with which it is de¬ 
nounced. Dt. xii. 31 implies that this awful 
practice was not confined to the worship of a 
single god, but was a prominent feature of 
Canaanite worship in general. This grievous sin 
is to be punished by stoning. Note the words 
to defile tny sanctuary, and to profane my holy 
name (3) which indicate that this act was not 
merely horrible in itself but a gratuitous and 
intentional defiance of the exclusive right of 
Jehovah, as the covenant God of Israel, to the 
worship of His people, and one which the Lord 
would not permit to go unpunished. If the people 
ignore or condone it. He will not do so, but will 
cut off the man and those who participate with 
him (5). 

The means by which Israel’s neighbours sought 
to ascertain and if possible control the future 
are next condemned (cf. xix. 31) and the penalty 
of excision is pronounced (6). Cf. verse 27 which 
orders the death of the medium and see Ex. xxii. 
18. The words go a whoring (6) apparently 
connect this sin closely with that of verses 2-5. 
Ill Dt. xviii. 9-14 both are included among the 
means of ascertaining the future. 

Verses 7 and 8 contain a solemn exhortation 
to holiness (cf. xviii. 1-5, xix. 1, 2) and to the 
keeping of the commandments of God, which 
has both a backward and a forward reference. 
That 9-21 deal with some of the most heinous 
of the sins already mentioned in chapters 
xviii—xix is indicated by comparing verse 9 
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with xix. 3. Cursing of father or mother is a 
grievous violation of the fifth commandment. 
Adultery, incest, unnatural vice, bestiality are to 
be most severely punished. The fact that the 
phrase uncover the nakedness^ which occurs 
frequently in chapter xviii, also appears seven 
times in this chapter and nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch, indicates the close connection 
between these two passages. The penalties are 
variously described: shall surely be put to death 
(10, 12, 13, 15), stone him with stones (2, 27, 
cf. xxiv. 14fr.), burnt with fire (14, cf. xxi. 9), cut 
off (5, 17, 18), bear iniquity (17,19), bear their sin; 
they shall die childless (20), they shall he childless 
(21). Note also the words used to describe these 
crimes: wrought confusion (12), committed an 
abomination (13), wickedness (14, 17), an unclean 
thing (21; ‘impurity’ Rv). 

Verses 22-26 remind the Israelites that the 
enormities just described arc those of the people 
whose land they are to possess. It has ‘vomited 
out’ (cf. xviii. 25) its inhabitants for their abomin¬ 
ations, and Israel will suffer the same fate if she 
practises them (cf. xviii. 28). Yet the land is their 
inheritance and it is a goodly land (Ex. iii. 8, 17). 
The Lord has ‘separated’ them (24). Note the 
fourfold use of this word in verses 24-26 (see 
RV). This section indicates quite clearly that a 
principal aim of the dietary laws of chapter xi 
was to make and promote a definite separation 
between Israel and the Canaanites. Since eating 
and drinking was an important part of the daily 
life of the people, and since verses 22-26 serve as 
a kind of conclusion to this great body of laws, 
ceremonial and moral, which the people are to 
observe, a reference back to chapter xi with 
which it begins is entirely appropriate. That 
ye should be mine (26). Here the whole aim 
of the law is briefly summarized. The Lord’s 
people must keep His law if they arc to be truly 
His. 

Verse 27 is simply the further application of 
verse 6. The mediums who lead the people astray 
are to be punished by stoning (2, cf. xxiv. 14f.). 
By returning again to this subject, the heinous¬ 
ness of this sin (cf. Dt. xviii. 9-14) is particularly 
stressed. It is a sin of idolatry, and Israel must 
shun idolatry in every form. 


Vn. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRIESTS, 
xxi. 1—xxii. 33 

a. The priests must be holy (xxi. 1-9) 

If the people are to separate themselves from 
everything evil, how much more so the priests! 
They are not to defile themselves (xxi. 1, 3, 4), 
nor to profane the name of their Clod (6); they 
are to be holy to Him (6, 7) and must be treated 
as such (8). The reasons given are their high 
rank—a priest is a chief man among his people (4) 
—and the offerings of the Lord made by fire, and 
the bread of their God, they do offer (6), a state¬ 
ment which makes it clear that the offering of 
sacrifice was their chief function. The bread 


(food) of their God is a phrase used frequently in 
this chapter (6, 8, 17, 21, 22; cf. xxii. 25, also 
iii. 11, 16). 

The particular matter first dealt with is defile¬ 
ment by contact with the dead. This they must 
avoid, except in the case of their next of kin. 
Death being the penalty of sin, contact with it 
was defiling. The failure to mention the wife 
when mother, father, son, daughter, and sister arc 
specified must mean that the wife’s position is 
unique. She is not his kin, that is near unto him (2) 
but ‘one flesh* with him (Gn. ii. 24); to mention 
her would be superfluous. The command to 
abstain from pagan practices is one which 
applies to priest and people alike (cf. xix. 27f.; 
Dt. xiv. 1). A priest must obviously be exemplary 
in all his conduct. He will of course marry. But 
he must marry a virtuous woman and one who 
has not been divorced. Again the reason is 
repeated: he ministers in holy things (7, 8). For 
the daughter of a priest to become a harlot is 
especially heinous and to be most severely 
punished. 

b. Special rules for tbe High Priest (xxi. 10-15) 

In view of the unique holiness of the High Priest, 
the rules against defilement are more rigid than 
in the case of the ordinary priest. This is because 
the consecration of his God is upon him. The 
holy oil has been poured on his head and he 
wears the holy garments. He may not exhibit the 
usual tokens of grief and may not defile himself 
with any dead body, the exceptions made for the 
ordinary priest being definitely withdrawn. The 
direction that he is not to leave the sanctuary (12) 
probably means not to leave it in order to do 
honour to the dead, not that he was always to 
stay in the courts of the tabernacle. A further 
restriction is that he must marry a virgin of his 
own people. His wife must be a daughter of 
Israel. Neither shall he profane (15); better as in 
Rv ‘and he shall not (by so doing) profane his 
seed’, i.e. render them unfit for holy office, or to 
share in holy things by an unworthy marriage. 

c. The effect of physical deformity (xxi. 16-24) 
Just as the animals offered in sacrifice must be 
without blemish, so must the priests be who offer 
them. But those who are debarred from serving 
at the altar are to be permitted to eat of the holy 
things which are the priest’s portion. Mention is 
made of abnormalities both of deficiency and 
of excess, e.g., six fingers instead of five. Castra¬ 
tion came under this head, and eunuchs were 
barred from the congregation (Dt. xxiii. 1; cf. Is. 
Ivi. 3ff.). 

d. Defilement disqualifies the priest from touching 

holy things (xxii. 1-16) 

While the priests are set apart to be holy ministers 
of the sanctuary, it is to be observed that they 
are liable to the same uncleannesses as are the 
laity. In addition to such abnormalities as have 
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been mentioned above, a priest may become a 
leper, he may have an issue, or he may have 
come in contact with that which is unclean. This 
uncleanness makes him a source of pollution as 
long as it lasts and he must not touch any 
consecrated or holy thing lest he defile it. The 
principles laid down here have already been 
stated elsewhere. Cf. Heb. v. 2, vii. 28. A distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between the family of the priest and 
his slaves on the one hand and a sojourner or 
hireling (10, 11). While the latter belong to the 
household of the priest, this does not entitle 
them to eat of the holy things. But a childless 
widow who returns to her father’s house becomes 
once more a member of his family. A man who 
eats of the holy thing without being aware that 
he is doing so must replace it and as in the case 
of the trespass offering he is to add one fifth to it. 

e. Rules for the offering of sacrifices (xxii. 17-33) 

They must be without blemish (19), a law which 
concerns both priests and people even including 
the strangers (18). See Ex. xii. 5n. This is essential 
‘that ye may be accepted’ (19, rv; cf. i. 3n.). The 
only exception is the freewill offering (23). Verse 
24 refers to the gelding of animals, rv interprets 
this verse to mean that gelding was absolutely 
prohibited. ‘Neither shall ye do this in your land.’ 
This was the view of Josephus (Antiq. iv. 8, 40). 
Av understands it to apply only to animals 
intended for sacrifice (cf. rv mg,). The require¬ 
ment that the animal be seven days under the 
dam (27) apparently means that not until then 
was it to be regarded as having an independent 
existence (cf. the law regarding circumcision, 
Cm. xvii. 12). The law forbidding the slaying of 
the mother and her young on the same day (28) 
suggests the thrice-rcpcated prohibition of the 
seething of a kid in its mother’s milk (Ex, xxiii. 
19, xxxiv. 26; Dt. xiv. 21). Apparently both were 
designed to impress upon the Israelite the 
fact that the strong tie which binds the members 
of the human family together has its counterpart 
in the affection which the lower animals show 
toward their young, protecting them even at 
the cost of life, and so to prohibit wanton cruelty. 
Such acts might be required by, and pleasing to, 
a Chemosh or Molech, but not to the God of 
Israel. See also note on Dt. xiv. 21. Verses 29, 
30 stipulate that a sacrifice of thanksgiving must 
be eaten the same day. Sec vii. 15n. All of these 
commandments have the sanction, I am the Lord. 
To break them is to profane His holy name. By 
their very diversity they make it clear that the 
law of the Lord is to govern the life of Israel, 
priest and people, in all its aspects and in every 
detail. 

VIIL THE HOLY CONVOCATIONS, 
xxiii. 1-44 

In this chapter we have a list of those meetings 
(Heb. mo'edh; the same word is used as in the 
phrase ‘tent of meeting*}, or ‘appointed seasons’, 
which were to be proclaimed as holy convocations 


(2). This word mo*edh is rendered feast in av, as is 
also another word, hag. rv renders the former 
by ‘set feast’ with margin ‘appointed season’, the 
other by ‘feast’, with a view to distinguishing 
them. The emphasis in the case of the former 
word is apparently on the time. Hence a literal 
rendering of verse 4 would be: ‘These are the 
meetings (appointed seasons) of the Lord, even 
holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in 
their appointed seasons.’ I'hc joyousness of 
most of these occasions is indicated by the fact 
that the word feast (hag) is also used of them. 
They are called convocations because the people 
were called together by the blowing of the silver 
trumpets (Nu. x. 1-10). 

a. The sabbath (xxiii. 3) 

God’s resting on the seventh day is referred to 
in Gn. ii. 3 and there are various indications 
of the keeping of a seven-day week (Gn. xxix. 27) 
and of the sacred ness of the number seven (e.g. 
Nu. xxiii. 1). But it is in connection with the 
giving of the manna that the sacredness of this 
day as a day of rest for Israel is first made clear 
(Ex. xvi. 5, 22-30). The giving of a double 
portion on the sixth day freed Israel from all 
necessity to work on that day; and God’s resting 
on the seventh day from the providing of the 
manna was a reminder of His resting on that 
day from the work of creation. The same words, 
though not the same phrase, are used to describe 
it here as in Ex. xvi. It is a ‘sabbath of solemn 
rest’ ishabboth shabbathon). Here, as in Ex. xx. 9 
and Dt. v. 13, the command to work on the six 
days is coupled with the command to rest on 
the seventh. A man who works on week-days is 
entitled to the rest of the Lord’s day. The resting 
on this day is much more complete than in the 
case of the other set feasts which prohibit only 
servile work, or ‘work of service’ (rv mg.; see 
verses 7, 8, 21, 25, 35, 36), which cipparently 
prohibits only the carrying on of one’s ordinary 
business or the performance of manual labour, 
but not the preparation of food. Consequently, 
while the sabbath is a holy convocation, it 
differs from the other set feasts in this most 
important respect. It also difiers in the fact that 
it is observed weekly while they are annual. In 
this we have also a definite indication that the 
regular, frequently occurring, weekly sabbath 
was intended to be a holier day than any of 
the set feasts. Yet in the history of the Church 
there has been a strong tendency, as there is 
today, to stress the importance of special 
occasions and to minimize that of the Lord’s day. 
the first day of the week which is the only holy 
day expressly sanctioned in the New Testament. 
See note on Dt. v. 12ff. 

b. The Passover and the feast of unleavened 

bread (xxiii. 4-8) 

Since the sabbath differs from all the other set 
feasts in several important respects it is separated 
from them by verse 4 which serves the plac.e of 
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a heading to introduce the annual feasts. See 
Ex. xxiii. 14-17; Dt. xvi. First among the annual 
feasts is the Passover • (5). No description is 
given since it has been fully described already in 
the account of its institution. See Ex. xii and 
notes there. The same is true of the feast of un¬ 
leavened bread which is so closely connected 
with it (6-8). Nu. xxviii. 16-25 goes much more 
into detail with regard to the ritual for this feast. 

c. The offering of llrstfruits (xxiii. ^14) 

This is the third of four laws (cf. xiv. 34, xix. 23, 
XXV. 2) which apply to the future occupancy of 
the land. A sheaf Comer) of the firstfruits (10; 
cf. Dt. xxiv. 19; Ru. ii. 7, 15) is to be presented 
as a ‘wave offering’ (ix. 21, xiv. 12, 24). Since the 
same word is used of a dry measure (Ex. xvi. 
16ff.), defined as the tenth part of an ephah 
(Ex. xvi. 36), the view is held that the sheaf must 
contain enough grain (barley, since barley 
ripens two or three weeks before wheat) to 
produce an omer of fine flour for a meal offering, 
in the phrase the morrow after the sabbath (ll) 
‘sabbath’ has two possible meanings. It may 
refer to the regular weekly sabbath, which has 
just been mentioned, or to the Passover as the 
day of holy convocation, which was followed by 
the week of unleavened bread. The Pharisees 
look the one view, the Sadducces the other. This 
offering of the sheaf was to be accompanied by 
a burnt offering, with meal and drink offerings 
(12, 13). On this occasion the size of the meal 
offering is double the usual. 

Here the drink offering is mentioned for the 
first time in Leviticus. It has been already re¬ 
ferred to in Ex. xxix. 38-42 in the law regarding 
the continual burnt offering. Why there is no 
reference to it in Lv. i—vii which deals particu¬ 
larly with the sacrifices is not clear. The fact 
that it is mentioned so frequently in connection 
with the offerings for the set feasts might suggest 
that it was not, or need not be, offered on 
ordinary occasions or in the case of private 
offerings. But Nu. vi. 17 and xv, 1-12 indicate 
that such an inference is unwarranted. It was 
apparently never an independent offering under 
the law, but accompanied the meal offering. This 
may be the reason why it is not mentioned in 
chapters i—vii. A further reason may be that it 
was not to be offered until Israel entered the 
land (xxiii. 10). But this reason did not apply to 
the continual burnt offering, which is not 
mentioned in Leviticus but has been already 
described in Ex. xxix. 38-42. 

The offering of the firstfruits symbolized the 
consecration of the entire harvest to God; and 
not until it was offered were the people permitted 
to partake of it (14). This law has a definitely 
typical significance and is referred to in the New 
Testament. It is used of the Gentile Christians 
(Rom. viii. 23), of the ancestors of the Jews 
(Rom. xi. 16), of individual Christians (Rom. 
xvi. 5) and of Christ as the firstfruits from the 
grave (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23). See also 1 Cor. xvi. 15; 
Jas. i. 18; Rev. xiv. 4. 


d. The feast of weeks (xxiii. 15-22) 

The fact that this feast is not introduced by the 
words ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying’ 
has led to the inference that VtniQQO%i{shabhu^oth) 
is a continuation or complement of the Passover. 
In the Talmud it is called *a^arta (cf. xxiii. 36 
where this word is used of the eighth day of the 
feast of tabernacles and rendered ‘an holy 
convocation’). Seven weeks are to be counted 
from the sabbath (see above) on which the wave 
offering of the firstfruits was made. Then a new 
meal offering in the form of two wave loaves is 
to be offered. They are to be of fine flour, baked 
with leaven and are described as the firstfruits 
unto the Lord (17). Since the daily bread of the 
Israelites was leavened, this naturally implies 
the consecration of the daily food of the people 
to God. The offerings consist of burnt, sin and 
peace offerings. Since this marked the end of 
the harvest of wheat, it is appropriate that the 
law regarding gleaning should be repeated here 
(sec xix. 9). See Dt. xvi. 9-12n. 

e. The feasts of the seventh month (xxiii. 23-44) 
In view of the sacredness of the number seven, 
it is natural that the seventh month should be 
made distinctive. It has three special occasions: 
the feast of trumpets, the day of atonement, the 
feast of tabernacles. 

i. The feast of trumpets (xxiii. 24, 25). This 
is briefly described. The blowing of trumpets on 
the first day of the month directed especial 
attention to this important season of the year, 
the completion of the agricultural season. It 
was to be marked by two of the great events of 
the year. It is described as a sabbath^ a memorial 
of blowing of trumpets, and as a holy convocation 
(24). According to Jewish tradition the trumpet 
used on this occasion was not the silver trumpet 
of Nu. x. 2-10, but the shophar, the ram’s horn 
iyobhel) which was used on specially solemn 
occasions, notably to proclaim the year of 
jubile (cf. also Jos. vi and see note there). No 
servile work is to be done; and sacrifice is to be 
offered. This remembrance-blowing may be 
understood in two senses: God reminding the 
people of their duty to prepare themselves for the 
solemnities which this month has in store for 
them; and the people reminding God of His 
covenant and of His goodness to their fathers 
and to them. The word trumpet does not occur 
in the Hebrew. The word teru^ah may denote 
either ‘shouting* of people, or trumpet-‘blast’. 
Perhaps both were included. This day, the first 
of Tishri, is called by the Jews rosh hashshanah^ 
the beginning of the year. It is the beginning of 
the civil year, new year’s day. 

ii. The day of atooement (xxiii. 26-32). This 
festival, which has been so fully described in 
chapter xvi as regards the duties of Aaron, the 
sacrifices to be performed and the way in which 
they arc to be performed, is described here 
entirely from the standpoint of the duties of the 
people (26-32). It is to be a sabbath of rest (32; 
Heb. shabbath shabbathon). No work of any 
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kind is to be done and fasting is to be observed; 
they are to afflict their souls. Disobedience will 
be most severely punished. Cf. Nu. xxix. 7-11, 
which deals especially with the offerings. 

iii. The feast of tabernacles (xxiii. 33-44). This 
resembles the Passover and the feast of unleaven¬ 
ed bread in several important respects. Both are 
primarily historical feasts, the one recalling the 
Exodus, the deliverance from Egypt and the 
circumstances of their flight, the other recalling 
the long sojourn in the wilderness. Both are of 
considerable length, extending over eight days. 
Both are closely connected with the daily life and 
happiness of the people, the one standing at the 
beginning, the other at the close of the agri¬ 
cultural year. A marked difference is that in the 
latter feast there is no prohibition of the use of 
leaven. Nu. xxix. 12-38 describes this feast in 
greater detail, listing the special offerings for 
each day. The total is remarkable. The burnt 
oftering consists of bullocks, rams and lambs. 
The number of rams (two) and of Iambs 
(fourteen) remains the same for each of the seven 
days, while the number of bullocks begins with 
thirteen and is reduced gradually to seven, 
making a total of seventy bullocks, or an 
average of ten a day. On the eighth day the 
offering is one bullock, one ram and seven 
lambs. On each of the eight days there is a sin 
offering consisting of one goat. It is carefully 
pointed out that each separate burnt offering is 
to have its meal offering and its drink offering. 
It is rather remarkable that the number of the 
bullocks is decreased from day to day instead 
of increased. 

The set feasts which have just been described 
are summed up in words very similar to verse 4. 
Then a further law is given with regard to the 
feast of tabernacles. The people are to live in 
booths for seven days that their generations may 
know that the Lord wade the children of Israel to 
dwell in booths (43) when He brought them out 
of the land of Egypt. And the people are to 
rejoice before the Lord (40). Thus the fasting of 
the day of atonement as a sign of sorrow for sin 
is speedily followed by the joy of this festival. It 
is remarkable that it is called the feast of 
tabernacles (34; lit. ‘booths’, Heb. sukkoth; cf. 
verses 42, 43), since elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
except for Gn. xxxiii. 17, the word ‘booth’ no¬ 
where occurs, the Israelites being said to have 
dwelt in tents. The thought which is stressed is 
of course the frail and temporary character of 
the dwellings of the people during the wilderness 
sojourn. Thus Jerusalem is likened by Isaiah to 
a cottage (booth) in a vineyard (i. 8), so frail and 
poverty-stricken has the abode of the daughter of 
Zion become. It should hardly be necessary to 
point out that the word tabernacles has nothing 
at all in common with the word tabernacle as 
used of the sanctuary of the Lord. The words 
arc entirely distinct. Cf. the references to this 
feast in 2 Ch. viii. 13; Ezr. iii. 4; Ne. viii. 13-18; 
Zc. xiv. 16-19. While these feasts were seasonal 
and suited to an agricultural people, the 


emphasis placed on historical events is clearly 
for the purpose of keeping alive in the minds 
of the people the great deliverance from Egypt in 
its most important aspects. 


IX. THE HOLY OIL, THE SHEWBREAD, 
THE SIN OF BLASPHEMY, xxiv. -231 

a. The oil for the candlestick (xxiv. 1-4) 

Olive oil was used for illumination, for anointing, 
and in cooking as an article of food. All three 
were assigned a function in the service of the 
tabernacle. Here only the first is referred to. The 
oil for the lamps of the golden lampstand was to 
be pure, beaten oil (Ex. xxvii. 20). The oil for 
anointing was spiced (Ex. xxv. 6, xxxv. 8). Oil was 
one of the freewill offerings of the people at the 
lime of the construction of the tabernacle and 
apparently was to continue to be so. The tending 
of the lamps is here assigned to Aaron, but in 
Ex. xxvii. 21 his sons are included with him as 
qualified to perform this important duty. From 
the evening unto the morning . . . continually (3) 
indicates that the lights burned throughout the 
night. 1 Sa. iii. 3 would seem to mean that the 
lamps were given only suflicient oil to last until 
the morning. Cf. the distinction made in Ex. xxx. 
7f. between trimming (lit. ‘making good’) the 
lamps in the morning and lighting (lit. ‘causing 
them to ascend’) in the evening. If this is the 
correct view, we may assume that the lamps 
were lighted in the evening with fire from the 
altar of burnt sacrifice. According to others, 
continually means that the lamps burned both 
day and night. 

b. The shewbread (xxiv. 5-9) 

In Ex. xxv. 23-30 the description of the table of 
shewbread is given. But the bread itself is simply 
mentioned. Here the details of the service are 
described. Each loaf is to consist of two-tenths 
of an ephah of flour (about six quarts), probably 
prepared with oil like the meal offering, though 
this is uot stated. They are to be placed in two 
rows (6), or ‘arrangements’ (hence the expression 
‘bread of arrangement’ in Chronicles and 
Nehemiah), which probably means in two piles 
of six cakes each. Beside (probably better than 
upon) each pile, frankincense was placed, either 
in a bowl or a spoon. As in the case of the meal 
offering, it was not baked with the cakes; but 
according to later tradition it was burned on the 
altar of burnt sacrifice, together with the 
offerings of oil and wine, at the end of the seven 
days when the bread was taken from before the 
Lord and eaten by the priests. Cf. on Ex. xxv. 30, 
xxxv. 13, xxxix. 36. A possible reason for the 
placing of these two laws in between chapters 
xxiii and xxv, which seem to belong together, 
may be to direct attention to the important fact 
that permanent and unvarying rituals such as 
these are entirely independent of and not affected 
by the annual feasts and special days which have 
just been described. 
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c. The sin of blasphemy and crimes of violence 
(xxiv. 10-23) 

The brief historical episode recorded in verses 
10-16 may have occurred between the revelations 
which precede and follow it. Cf. Dt. iv, 41-49 
and Nu. xv. 32-36 for similar examples. The 
half-Israelite referred to probably belonged to 
the ‘mixed multitude’ of Ex. xii. 38. Went out {ov 
‘came out’) among the children of Israel (10) 
hardly suggests that he was not living in the 
camp, but rather that he went abroad in the 
camp, engaged in a brawl with an Israelite, and 
became profane in his abuse of his opponent. 
When he is brought to trial, his mother’s name 
and connections are briefly mentioned, probably 
because he owed his presence in the camp 
entirely to her. His father may have been dead; 
at any rate his name is not given. It is the 
principle, not the person, that concerns us. This 
was an obvious and flagrant breach of the third 
commandment. But that commandment did not 
assess the penalty, except that the guilty one 
would not be held ‘guiltless’ by God. The problem 
was further complicated by the irregular status 
of the culprit. Hence he was put ‘in ward, that 
it might be declared unto them at the mouth of 
the Lord’ (12, rv) what his punishment was to be. 

The answer (cf. Nu. vii. 89) deals especially 
with the actual situation; but it also establishes 
the principle that no distinction is to be made 
between Israelite and non-Israelite in such mat¬ 
ters (22). It is to be noted that blasphemy is here 
grouped with crimes of a violent nature such as 
murder, unlawful wounding, etc. This may 
indicate simply the enormity of this sin of the 
lips. It may also suggest that the strife of which 
the act of blasphemy formed the most serious 
part was a very violent one and threatened the 
life or limb of his opponent (cf. £x. xxi. 22; 
Dt. xxv. 11). At least it is clear that these laws, 
which have already been given in Exodus (see 
xxi. 12, 23-36), are repeated here primarily for 
the purpose of making the law regarding 
blasphemy and other serious offences apply to 
the sojourner and stranger just as much as to 
the native-born Israelite. 

With regard to this lex talionis, three things are 
to be noted. First, it was intended to be a law of 
exact justice, not of revenge. Secondly, it was not 
private vengeance, but public justice. Thirdly, by 
excluding murder from the crimes for which 
ransom is permissible (Nu. xxxv. 3If.) it makes 
it probable that compensation for injuries was 
often or usually allowed to take the form of a 
fine. The claim that ‘there is in Jewish history no 
instance of the law of retaliation ever having 
been carried out literally—eye for an eye, tooth 
for a tooth’ may or may not be justified, although 
such mutilating of the body was contrary to the 
spirit of the Mosaic law. Yet for centuries in 
Christian lands, torture and mutilation was the 
customary punishment for crime, and often, 
contrary to both the spirit and the letter of the 
Mosaic law, it was utterly out of proportion to 
the offence. This incident .serves to remind us 


of the grievousness of the sin of profanity, which 
is one of the great evils of today. 


X, THE SABBATICAL YEAR AND THE 
YEAR OF JUBILE. xxv. 1-55 

a. The sabbatical year (xxv. 1-7) 

The principle of a regularly recurring day of rest 
has been dealt with in chapter xxiii in connection 
with the annual feasts; and in a way which 
strongly emphasized the septadic principle. This 
principle is now carried still further, to the 
establishing of the sabbatical year of jubile. In 
the law of the sabbath rest, the principle is 
applied to all human beings, whether free or 
bond, and also to the cattle (Ex. xx. 10), to the 
ox, the ass, or any cattle, as beasts of burden 
(Dt. v. 14), as well as to the sojourner. Here it is 
extended to the land. Every seventh year the 
land is to have a sabbath of rest (4) {shabbath 
shabbathon) from sowing and reaping. The land 
is to be left untilled and that which grows of 
itself, called in verse 6 the sabbath of the land 
(i.e., what the sabbath of the land produces of 
itself), is to be food for all alike, for the owner 
and the servant, for the sojourner and the cattle. 
It is not the product of human industry and it is 
to be free to all. Furthermore, the promise is 
given that the yield of the sixth year, being 
ordered and blessed by God, will be sufficient 
(18-22) for this period of rest. It is the law of the 
manna on a larger scale (Ex. xvi. 22). This at 
least suggests that the sabbath increase (6, 7), 
unlike the gleanings of the ordinary year which 
were assigned to the widow and orphan, will 
suffice for the actual needs of everyone (cf. Ex. 
xvi. 17f.). According to Di. xxxi. 10 this year is 
not to be spent in idleness, but to be used for the 
teaching and training of Israel in the law of God. 

b. The jubile (xxv. 8-55) 

i. Rules for its observance (xxv. 8-22). The 
fiftieth year is carefully defined as the one 
following seven sabbatical years (8). It is intro¬ 
duced by ‘sending abroad’ throughout the 
land the ‘loud trumpet’ on the day of atonement 
of the fiftieth year (9, RV). The trumpet (Heb. 
shophar) used was the horn {qeren) of the ram 
(cf. Jos. vi. 4f.) and consequently, by abbrevia¬ 
tion, yohhel (ram), from which the term ‘jubile’ 
is derived, becomes synonymous with trumpet. 
Cf. Ex. xix. 13, 19, where both words are used. 
This trumpet blast, which introduces the 
jubile, is like the trumpet sound which prepared 
and summoned Israel to become the covenant 
people of their God. The same law regarding 
sowing and reaping applies to this year as to the 
sabbatical years which preceded it; and since 
it began in the autumn it seems clear that the 
sabbatical years did the same. It is a year of 
liberty, a year of return (10, 13) to possessions 
and to family. This return to normalcy, as we 
may call it, is to be on a strictly equitable basis 
(14-17). Buying and selling are to be carried 
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on with due regard to the approaching year of 
jubile. 

And if ye shall say. What shall we eat the 
seventh year ? (20). This seems to imply that the 
hypothetical objectors have the sabbatical year 
only in mind. But the answer includes the larger 
problem as well» the case when the sabbatical 
year is followed by the jubile. This is indicated by 
the mention of three years (21) and of the eighth 
and ninth years (22). The answering of the 
greater difficulty includes, of course, the solution 
of the lesser. 

ii. The law of redemption (xxv. 23-34). The 

principle involved in the law of redemption is 
that the land belongs not to any man but to God. 
Tlicy are not owners but strangers and sojourners 
(23), tenants by courtesy of the land which God 
has given to them. They are tenants at will, the 
will of God. See Hx. xxii. 21n. and Dt. x. 19n. 
The reclaiming of land (25-28) may be done by a 
kinsman (25), by the man himself (26f.), or it 
will take place automatically in the year of 
jubile. But this docs not apply to a dwelling 
house in a walled city (29), which can be re¬ 
deemed only within a year of its sale, apparently 
because this has no direct connection with the 
land and its cultivation. On the other hand 
houses in villages arc covered by the provision 
probably because farmers and shepherds dwell in 
them (31). The Levites and their possc.ssions 
come within a special class (32-34). 

iii. Treatment of the poor brother and of non- 
Israelites (xxv. 35-55). Verse 35 is difficult. ‘As... 
a sojourner’ (rv) and though , . . a sojourner (av) 
are both possible renderings, rv seems better 
because the laws given here make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Israelite and Gentile. Note the 
if thy brother (25, 35, 39, 47) and your brethren 
the children of Israel (46). Loving the stranger 
(see xix. 34 and Dt. x. 18) does not mean that no 
distinction is to be made between him and the 
brother Israelite. Rather the status of the 
Israelite is shown to be completely different. 
Loans made to him must be without interest. On 
this question of usury see Ex. xxii. 25n.; Dt. 
xxiii. 19n. If he sells himself, he is to be treated 
as a hired servant and not as a slave; he is to be 
treated with leniency and is to go free at the 
jubile, should this come before the termination 
of his six years of service (Ex. xxi. 2-4; Dt. 
XV. 12f.). 

The law of release does not apply to the non- 
Israelites; they may be treated as slaves in¬ 
capable of redemption (44-46). The principles of 
redemption arc then extended to the case of a 
man who sells himself to a sojourner or stranger, 
who, as indicated above, is required to obey the 
requirements of the law, or at least not to trans¬ 
gress them. The Israelite in such a position may 
be redeemed or simply go out at the jubile; and 
he must not be rigorously treated (47-54). The 
reason for this difference is that the Israelites are 
the Lord’s servants and He has freed them from 
bondage to men, notably the bondage of Egypt 
(55). 


LEVITICUS XXV. 20-~XXVI. 14 

XI. BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, xxvi. 1-46 

The immense importance which attaches to the 
keeping of the law, which has just been set 
before the people and the priests in such detail, 
is summed up by Moses in Dt. xxx. 15, in the 
words ‘See, 1 have set before thee this day life 
and good, and death and evil’. Cf. Lv. xviii. 5. 
No reference is made to the solemn rite which is 
to be observed at Shcchem (see Dt. xi. 26-29, 
xxvii. 4ff.; Jos. viii. 30-35). But here, as on that 
solemn occasion, the issue and the choice are 
placed before Israel with the utmost plainness, 
all the more impressive in this case because the 
Lord, while speaking of course through Moses, 
addresses the people in the first person (note 
the frequently recurring ‘I’) and without any 
introductory phrase. Cf. Dt. xxvii—xxviii where 
Moses speaks in the name of the Lord. Idolatry 
in any form is to be shunned, the sabbath is to 
be kept, and the sanctuary of the Lord is to be 
reverenced (1, 2). These three matters are first 
singled out for special emphasis because of their 
importance and also because of all that is 
involved and implied in their observance. 

a. Blessings as a reward of obedience (xxvi. 3-13) 
These blessings are only as it were an amplifica¬ 
tion of the promise given in Ex. xix. 5f. They 
give an idyllic picture, such as Isaiah delights to 
paint, of the prosperity and peace which is the 
reward of obedience to God. The Lord will give 
rain and the earth will yield its bounty. The 
harvest and the ingathering will be so abundant 
that it will require months instead of days to 
gather it. And with plenty there shall be peace. 
Neither man nor beast will be able to injure 
them or stand before them. The Lord will have 
respect (lit. ‘turn’) unto them (9), will set His 
tabernacle among them and will not abhor them 
(11). This last striking statement seems like an 
anticlimax, but is not. For Israel is a sinful 
people which deserves to be abhorred, and would 
be, were it not for the love and grace of their God. 
And 1 will walk among you (12). We are reminded 
of Gn. iii. 8. The land of Canaan will be like the 
garden of Eden, because the God of Eden will 
dwell there with His people. The Lord who will 
do all this is the One who delivered them from 
Egypt, the greatest proof of His love and almighty 
power. Again and again in the Old Testament it 
is referred to as evidence of this love and of the 
fact that Israel belongs to God and owes Him 
allegiance. See, c.g., Jos. xxiv. 17. 

b. The chastisements for disobedience (xxvi. 
14-45) 

i. The evils described (xxvi. 14-33). It is signifi¬ 
cant that the evils which are threatened are 
described much more fully than the blessings 
that are promised. Man being what he is, sinful 
and prone to evil, fear is. in many if not most 
cases, a stronger stimulant to the will than love. 
But if ye will not hearken unto me (14). A sharp 
contrast is suggested by the one ‘if’ of obedience 
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(3) and the many ‘ifs’ or ‘if nots’ of disobedience 
(14, 15, 18, 21, 23, 27). The Hebrew verb trans¬ 
lated ‘hearken* has three main renderings in 
English: ‘hear’, ‘hearken’ and ‘obey*. The old 
saying ‘to hear is to obey’ is especially applicable 
to Hebrew. Here obeying (hearing) is contrasted 
with despising, abhorring and disobeying which 
amount to breaking the covenant. Note especially 
the word contrary (used seven times), which 
suggests Am. iii. 3. The thought of reciprocity is 
stressed throughout. God will deal with Israel 
exactly as she deserves. 

The evils which are threatened arc in the main 
four: pestilence (16, 25), famine (19), wild 
beasts (22), and the sword as typifying war and 
the desolations which will result from it (25-39). 
The contrast with the rewards of obedience is 
made very glaring. Compare verses 7, 8 with 
17, 36-38. Four times the word seven is used 
(18, 21, 24, 28). It might be well to render it 
‘sevenfold’ rather than seven times since it is 
apparently the intensity rather than the duration 
that is referred to. It should not be connected 
with the prophetic ‘times’ of Daniel. But both 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel seem to have this chapter 
clearly in mind. Jeremiah speaks of four kinds of 
punishments (xv. 3f.). Cf. Ezk. xiv. 12-21. Both 
of these prophets refer especially to the sword. 
Dispersion is also definitely threatened here. 
Israel will be scattered among the heathen (33). 

ii. The climax of desolation (xxvi. 34-39). 
Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths (34), while 
Israel is in exile. Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 21 where the 
same expression occurs with reference to the 
Babylonian captivity. This does not justify the 
inference that during the centuries between the 
conquest and the captivity exactly seventy 
sabbatic years (corresponding to the length of the 
captivity) had not been observed. But it does 
indicate that this Mosaic law requiring sabbath 
rest had been grievously abused and had been 
largely neglected. Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
reprove Israel for failure to keep the sabbath 
(cf. e.g., Je. xvii. 19-27). But they make no 
mention of the sabbatic year. Nor does Jeremiah 
represent the seventy years as a sabbath for the 
land (sec Jc. xxv. 8-11, xxvii. 6-8, xxix. 10). The 
sword (36, 37) is described in verse 25 as execut¬ 
ing ‘the vengeance of the covenant’ (rv), a 
terrible phrase which suggests ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb’ (Rev. vi. 16). 

iii. The result: confession and forgiveness 
(xxvi. 40-45). In verse 40 follow the rv, ‘And they 
shall confess'. The ‘if’ does not come till 41b, 
if then their uncircumcised hearts be humbled. 
When punishment has finally resulted in con¬ 
fession, if the people who have been scattered 
among the nations humble themselves, knowing 
that it is God who has brought them into their 
evil state, and accept of the punishment of their 
iniquity (41) then the Lord will remember His 
covenant with their fathers (42). The implication 
is that He will restore them to the land promised 
to their fathers, since its possession was an 
important clement in the covenant promise. But 


it is noteworthy that this is here left to inference, 
quite different from Dt. xxx, 1-5, where return 
to the land is definitely promised on condition of 
repentance. Verse 46 concludes this’group of 
laws with the emphatic declaration that they 
were delivered to Israel through Moses at mount 
Sinai (cf. vii. 38). 

XU. VOWS AND TITHES, xxvii. 1-34 

TheTsubject of vows and freewill offerings has 
been mentioned several times in this book in 
dealing with the subject of sacrifices (sec vii. 16, 
xxii. 18-23, xxiii. 38). Here ‘devoted’ or ‘sancti¬ 
fied’ oblations ijqorban), which could not be 
offered in sacrifice, are discussed separately. 
The votive offerings here referred to consist of 
persons, animals, houses, fields. It is to be 
observed that in most cases no actual change in 
ownership takes place. The emphatic word is 
estimation which occurs about twenty times. Wc 
have already met it in connection with the 
trespass offering, which required the addition of 
one-fifth to the estimated value of the property 
which must be restored (v. 15f.). Here it is used 
of the value to be assigned to a person or to 
property. 

In the case of persons (2-8), the estimation 
varies according to sex and age. It apparently 
contemplates the possibility of a man’s vowing 
(to give) himself or some person of his household 
to the Lord. The valuation varies between fifty 
shekels and three shekels. That it is expected 
that the person will be redeemed in money is 
made clear by verse 8. Thus, if a man estimated at 
fifty shekels were not able to pay the full amount, 
the priest was to suit the estimate to the ability of 
the maker of the vow to make good his vow or 
pledge. In the case of animals (9-13) a distinction 
is made between clean beasts which could be 
used in sacrifice and unclean beasts. The former 
became the property of the Lord and could not 
be redeemed by the owner. The law was inter¬ 
preted to mean that the priests might sell such 
animals to those who wished to offer a sacrifice, 
but not to the original owner. In the case of an 
unclean beast, the original owner might redeem 
it by paying a fifth more than the estimation. 
In the case of a house (14, 15) the same principle 
applied. If the owner wished to redeem it he muU 
pay an additional one-fifth. 

The case of the field (16-25) was much more 
complicated, since it involved the question of the 
jubile. But the owner could redeem it by adding 
one-fifth. The estimate was to be in terms of the 
sowing of the field, which was a relatively simple 
way of determining its value in an agricultural 
community. If he failed to redeem the field, which 
was his inheritance, or if he sold it (surreptitiously) 
after having devoted it, then he lost all claim to 
it when the year of jubile came round. The field 
became the property of the priests. The value of 
a field which a man had purchased was to be 
reckoned in terms of the nearness of the jubile, 
since it then returned to its original owner. Here 
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(verse 25) and three times elsewhere in the Penta¬ 
teuch (Ex. XXX. 13; Nu. iii. 47, xviii. 16) it is 
stated that the shekel of the sanctuary contains 
twenty gerahs. 

Firstlings (26, 27) belonged to the Lord (cf. 
Ex. xiii. 2, 12; Dt. xv. 19-23), so could not be 
dedicated. But the firstlings of unclean animals 
could be redeemed by paying the extra one-fifth. 
If not redeemed they could be sold (see Ex. xiii. 
13). 

Devoted or ‘banned’ persons or things (28, 29) 
arc art exception to the law regarding redemption. 
They cannot be redeemed and a banned person 
must be put to death. This must refer to the 
solemn and terrible ban (herem) which was 
placed, for example, on Amalek, on Jericho, and 
on Achan, and not to the vows and acts of 
‘sanctifying’ mentioned earlier in the chapter. 
See Dt. ii. 34n. The placing of such a ban upon 
nation or individual was certainly not within 
the right of any private person, but must 
have been of the nature of an official sentence 


pronounced by God through Moses, or through 
the duly constituted leaders. Cf. Jos. vi. 17-19. 

Verses 30-33 deal with the question of tithes. 
One tenth of the increase of the fields, of the 
trees, of the herd or flock is holy unto the Lord. 
A man may redeem part of it by paying the usual 
one-fifth additional. But this exception does not 
apply to animals. On the tithes cf. Dt. xii and xiv. 
The apparent discrepancy between Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy was harmonized by the 
Rabbis by distinguishing three different tithes: 
the first, the second, and the third or ‘poor’ 
tithe. 

The closing statement of 34 is briefer and less 
definite than that of xxvi. 46. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as referring primarily to chapter 
xxvii and not to the entire book. But however 
understood, this concluding statement is in 
accord with the total impression given by 
Leviticus, i.e. that it consists of laws given to 
Moses for Israel at Sinai. 

Oswald T. Allis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The English name of this book is taken from the 
Greek translation, and may represent the hasty 
selection of someone only superficially familiar 
with the book. The names which the Greek 
translation gave to the other four books of the 
Pentateuch are good descriptions of their con¬ 
tents, while those appended to them in the 
Hebrew consist merely of the first word or the 
first two words of each book, and sometimes 
give no idea at all of what the book contains. 
Here the reverse is true. The Hebrew name, 
bemidhbar, ‘in the wilderness’ (which is the fifth 
word of the book), describes it excellently; but 
the Greek title fits only chapters i and xxvi. 
While it might loosely apply to one or two other 
chapters, it has no application to nine-tenths of 
the book. It is to be feared that the misleading 
title which the Latin and the English versions 
have taken over from the Greek translation has 
led many to neglect the book, and to miss the 
rich treasures which it contains. 

As the Hebrew title suggests, the book contains 
a description of the wilderness journey of the 
Israelites. Exodus tells how they left Egypt, and 
traces their progress as far as Sinai, Joshua tells 
how they entered the Promised Land. Their long 
journey from Sinai to the borders of Canaan is 
described in Numbers. 

Actually this book is of very great significance 
for the Christian. Like the Israelites, he has come 
out of Egypt, the region of slavery and oppres¬ 
sion. He has been born again through the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ on Calvary just as they were 
redeemed by the special power of God, as 
demonstrated in the Passover which marked 
their departure from Egypt. Like them he looks 
forward to entering into full possession of all 
the promises of God. But at present he is a 
pilgrim and a stranger, with a wilderness journey 
to pass through before he enters the Promised 
Land (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 11; Heb. xi. 8-16, xii. 1), 

There arc three reasons why the book is 
important for our study. First, it enables us to 
know the history of God’s dealings with Israel 
at this vital stage of its progress. We learn from 
it many important facts of history, and we come 
to understand something of God’s methods as we 
see what He did during the forty years described 
in the book. Secondly, it gives us background for 
understanding the many allusions to its history 
and its laws which occur in later sections of the 
Bible. Thirdly, it is particularly rich in spiritual 
lessons for the Christian, who is, as we have seen, 
in a stage of experience which corresponds 
exactly to that of the nation of Israel in the 
wilderness. The book is full of vital illustration 


and precept to guide the Christian in his journey 
It presents the resources available to him, and 
shows the internal and external dangers which 
he must face. 

Numbers contains three types of material: 
historical, describing events that occur; legal, 
presenting enactments that were intended to be 
observed by Israel throughout its history; and 
a third type, which stands between these two, 
consisting of regulations applying only to the 
wilderness journey, and statistical material of 
historical interest. 

In the first part of the Old Testament, the 
tendency of the Christian student is to confine his 
attention to the narrative. Unfortunately, many 
readers fail to realize the great value of the 
narrative portion of Numbers because they 
become bogged down in the statistical section or 
in the detailed regulations for the progress of 
the march, a type of material which is pre¬ 
ponderant in the first part of the book. These 
regulations were very important at the time, and 
are of much value for detailed study, but can 
easily give the student a false impression if they 
are studied before he has acquired familiarity 
with the later narrative material. It is therefore 
recommended that the student should first go 
through the book, skimming over the notes on 
the non-narrative sections, but carefully studying 
the narrative chapters themselves in the light of 
the notes. Going through the book a second time, 
he will find his interest in the non-narrative 
material enhanced, and will gain deeper under¬ 
standing of the narrative material from it. 

Lack of space prevents any attempt in the 
present commentary to deal exhaustively with 
the many problems of the book of Numbers. All 
that can be attempted here is to give the student 
an understanding of its framework, and to start 
him on the right path toward acquisition of the 
rich treasures which it contains. 

Critical problem.^ arc touched upon where 
necessary, though the purpose of the commentary 
is mainly cxegetical rather than apologetic. The 
viewpoint, like that of the commentary as a 
whole, is that the Scriptures give a true and fac¬ 
tual account of God’s dealings with His people, 
kept free from error in the original autographs 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

The text of Numbers has been well preserved. 
While there is the possibility of an occasional 
error in the transmission of a letter or two, even 
such small variations as this are quite rare in the 
text of this particular book. 

It is the conviction of the writer that the entire 
Pentateuch was written by Moses, the man of 
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God, This seems to him to be plainly inferred 
in the references in the Pentateuch and in the 
New Testament, and not to be contrary to any 
proven fact. While it is possible that a sentence 
might in rare instances have been interpolated at 


a later time by someone who was himself in¬ 
spired by the Holy Spirit in what he wrote, the 
writer knows of no passage in the Pentateuch 
where he considers such a conclusion to be 
necessary. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

The book divides naturally into four main sections: the preparation for the march through the 
wilderness (i. 1—x. 10), the journey from Sinai to the plains of Moab (x. 11—xxii. 1), the Balaam 
incident (xxii. 2 —xxv. 18) and the preparations for entrance into Canaan (xxvi. 1—xxxvi. 13), 

PREPARATION FOR THE WILDERNESS JOURNEY, i. l—x. 10 

1. THE MEN OF WAR NUMBERED AND POSITIONS ASSIGNED 
FOR THE MARCH, i, 1—ii. 34 

II. THE LEVITES NUMBERED AND THEIR DUTIES DESCRIBED, 
iii. 1—iv. 49 

III. REMOVAL OF UNCLEANNESS AND DEFILEMENT FROM THE 

CAMP. V. 1-31 

IV. A SPECIAL TYPE OF SEPARATION—THE NAZARITE VOW. 

Vi. 1-21 

V. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE CAMP. 

vi. 22—ix. 14 

VI, THE DIVINE PROVISION FOR DIRECTION AND GUIDANCE. 

ix. 15—X. 10 


FROM SINAI TO THE PLAINS OF MOAB. x. 11—xxii. I 

VIl. THE FIRST STAGE OF THE JOURNEY, x. 11-36 

VIII. REBELLION AND DISAFFECTION, xi. 1—xii. 16 

IX. THE CRISIS AT KADESH-BARNEA. xiii. 1—xiv. 45 

X. LAWS AFTER THE CRISIS, xv. 1-41 

XI. THE GREAT REBELLION OF KORAH, DATHAN AND ABIRAM. 
xvi. 1-50 

XII. THE AFTERMATH OF THE REBELLION, xvii. l~xix. 22 

XIII. INCIDENTS ON THE WAY TO THE PLAINS OF MOAB. 
xx. 1—xxii. 1 


THE BALAAM INCIDENT, xxii. 2—xxv. 18 

XIV. THE SUMMONING OF BALAAM, xxii. 2-40 

XV. THE PROPHECIES OF BALAAM, xxii. 41—xxiv. 24 

XVI. THE AFTERMATH OF THE BALAAM mCIDENT. xxiv. 25—xxv. 18 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ENTRANCE INTO CANAAN, xxvi. 1—xxxvi. 13 

XVll. PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONQUEST AND APPORTIONMENT 
OF THE LAND. xxvi. 1—xxvii. 23 

XVm. LAWS REGARDING SACRIFICES AND VOWS, xxviii. 1—xxx. 16 

XIX. VENGEANCE ON THE MIDIANITES. xxxi. 1-54 

XX. THE APPORTIONMENT OF TRANSJORDAN, xxxii. 1-42 

XXI. SUMMARY OF THE JOURNEYS FROM EGYPT TO THE PLAINS 
OF MOAB. xxxiii. 1-49 

XXll. PLANS FOR THE DIVISION OF CANAAN, xxxiii. 50—xxxvi. 13 


COMMENTARY 

PREPARATION FOR THE WILDERNESS JOURNEY, i. 1—x. 10 


THE MEN OF WAR NUMBERED AND 
POSITIONS ASSIGNED FOR THE 
MARCH, i. 1—ii. 34 

a. The military census (i. 1-54) 

This chapter gives the Greek (and English) name 
to the book. It describes the census of Israel at 
Sinai. This is a military census. It lists men, 
twenty years of age or older, able to so forth to 
war (3). It is taken at the beginning of the wilder¬ 
ness journey from Sinai in order to determine 
what human resources are available for defence. 

The Christian is thus shown, at the beginning 
of the wilderness journey, the importance of 
carefully examining his resources, and knowing 
what he is prepared to do. This is a necessary 
counterbalance to the tendency to think that 
nothing but faith is needed. It is true, of course, 
that faith is absolutely vital, not only for salva¬ 
tion, but for every phase of Christian living. God 
may choose to accomplish great things through 
those who have faith, even when they are without 
adequate resources and when they fail in 
intelligence. Yet it is His will that such instances 
be the exception rather than the rule. Not only 
does He desire us at all times to look to Him for 
strength, and to know that results are entirely in 
His hands; it is also His will that we determine 
exactly what resources we have and use them 
carefully so as to accomplish the utmost for 
Him. The same truth was presented by Christ 
in the parables of the Pounds and of the Talents. 
See Mt. XXV. 14~30; Lk. xix. 12-27. Cf. also 
Lk. xiv. 28-33. 

David was rebuked and severely punished for 
taking a census (2 Sa. xxiv and 1 Ch. xxi). At 
first sight this seems to contradict our present 
chapter, especially when we note that David’s 
census, like the one described here, had a military 
purpose (cf. 2 Sa. xxiv. 9). However, the ultimate 
aims of the two numberings were quite different. 
In Nu. i God commanded the mustering of ail the 
resources of the people for carrying out His 


orders; but in the later instance David wished to 
determine his resources for waging aggressive 
warfare after the divine purpose of freeing His 
people had already bcin accomplished. He 
desired to bolster his own pride by seeing how 
great his power was, and hence might be tempted 
to use it for further unjustified conquest. The line 
between the two situations is sometimes hard to 
draw exactly. God commands careful examina¬ 
tion of resources and their effective use for His 
righteous purposes, but He forbids piling up 
possessions for our own selfish purposes and 
sinful pride. 

i. God commands the census to be taken 
(i. 1-3), The tabernacle of the congregation (1), 
probably better rendered ‘tent of meeting’, as in 
RV. The Hebrew word moedh never denotes a 
group of people; it indicates the meeting together 
of God with Moses or of God with the people. 
On the first day of the second month, in the second 
year (1). Note that this date is just one month 
after the rearing up of the tabernacle (Ex. xl. 17), 
which occurred one year after the departure from 
Egypt. The departure from Sinai occurred 
exactly twenty days later (x. 11). The first ten 
chapters tell us many of the things which were 
done during this period. It hardly seems likely 
that Moses and Aaron, with twelve assistants, 
could have taken all this census in so short a 
time, and certainly not on a single day. About 
nine months earlier (Ex. xix. 1, xxx. llff., 
xxxviii. 26) God had commanded that the people 
be numbered and that a half shekel be collected 
from each. The total number was 603,550, exact¬ 
ly the number of our present census. It is most 
probable that our present chapter describes the 
tabulation by Moses of the full results of a census 
which actually began several months earlier. 

iL The census oflScials selected (L 4~16). A 
leader was chosen from each tribe to take part 
in the numbering. These are men of special 
standing in their tribes. Note, however, that the 
word rendered renowned (16) simply means 
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‘called*. It may indicate recognition of worth, 
but more likely means merely that these were men 
designated previously as leaders of the highest 
rank. It may be observed that the tribes are not 
named here in order of birth (cf. Gn. xxix. 32— 
XXX. 24, XXXV. 16-18). Leah’s sons (omitting Levi) 
are all placed first, then Rachel’s descendants, 
then the four sons of the two concubines. 
Nahshon, the son of Amminadab, the leader of 
Judah (7), was an ancestor of Christ (Mt. i. 4; 
Lk. iii. 32-33). 

iii. The results of the census (i. 17-46). It is 
interesting to note the great difference in the 
sizes of the various tribes. The order of the tribes 
here is the same as in verses 4-16, except that 
Naphtali and Asher are interchanged, and Gad 
is placed third, perhaps because of its proximity 
to Reuben and Simeon in the camp position 
(ii. 10-16). 

The large numbers in this census have created 
a difficulty for some readers, who find it hard to 
believe that the nation of Israel was so numerous 
during its march through the wilderness. Yet 
when we consider the large families that were 
customary and the length of time that was spent 
in Egypt before the beginning of the oppression, 
the amount of increase is seen to be not at all 
unreasonable. Passage of so large a group 
through the wilderness transcends ordinary 
history. Were it not for the constant divine 
provision it would have been impossible (cf. 
Dt. xxix. 5). Some have tried to escape the 
difficulty by assuming that the word thousand is 
to be taken as meaning family or clan rather 
than being an exact number. This interpretation 
overlooks the fact that most of the numbers 
include hundreds as well as thousands, that the 
tribe of Gad numbered 45,650 (25), and that the 
total number of fighting men is given as 
603,550 (46). 

It is difficult to preserve numbers accurately in 
ancient documents, which had to be copied and 
rccopied. Various types of abbreviations may 
have occasionally been used and sometimes 
misunderstood. Actually, however, the number 
of figures in the Bible which occasion real 
difficulty is comparatively small. In only one 
instance among the many figures in Nu. i—iv is 
there reason to suspect an error of transmission, 
and in that case it is probably only a matter of 
the loss of one Hebrew letter. Cf. note on iii. 39 
below. 

iv. The omission of the Levites (i. 47-54). The 
tribe of Levi was not included in the military 

; census (49), but was set apart for the care and 
transportation of the tabernacle (50-51). The 
Levites are not to have a place among the regular 
: tribal encampments, but to pitch close to the 
tabernacle (53). Fuller explanation of these 
[. provisions is given in later chapters. 

! l>. Positions assigned for the camp and for the 
march (U. 1-34) 

iThis chapter describes an orderly arrangement of 
;the tribes^ both for camping and for inarching. 


Each man is to camp according to his tribe and 
family group (2). Far off (2). Heb. minnegebh; 
better ‘over against’ as in av mg. and Rv. 
Doubtless the tribes would have to be some 
distance from the sanctuary, since the Levites 
were encamped around it (i. 53), but the emphasis 
here is on their position in relation to it, rather 
than on their distance from it. 

The tribes were divided into four groups of 
three tribes each, which were called ‘camps’, and 
named after the first tribe in each group. Each 
camp was to encamp on a particular side of the 
tabernacle. The four camps are described in 
order, starting with the one on the east, and 
going clockwise around the compass. In connec¬ 
tion with each camp its three tribes are taken up 
in order. A captain is designated for each tribe 
and the number of fighting men in the tribe is 
stated. The description of each camp ends with 
mention of the total number of its fighting men, 
and of its order in the march. This order of march 
is identical with that in which the tribes are listed 
in the chapter. It is interesting to note that the 
order of the tribes here is the same as in i. 21-43, 
except that the first three and the second three 
are interchanged, thus placing the three youngest 
sons of Leah before the two eldest. 

i. The camp on the east side (Ii. 3-9). This was 
the camp of Judah. It included the tribes of 
Judah, Issachar and Zebulun, and went first in 
the march. 

ii. The camp on the south side (ii. 1(1-16). This 
was the camp of Reuben. It included the tribes 
of Reuben, Simeon and Gad, and had the second 
place in the march. The son of Reuel (14). This 
name occurs as Deuel in i. 14, vii. 42, 47 and 
X. 20. In ancient Hebrew writing D and R looked 
very much alike. Hence they were confused in 
transmission far oftener than any other two 
letters. Cf., for instance, Hadadezer in 2 Sa. viii. 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, with Hadarezer in 1 Ch. 
xviii. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

iii. The place of the Levites (ii. 17). After the 
description of the camps of Judah and Reuben, 
mention is made of the Levites, since they would 
come next on the march. They camped in the 
centre, around the tabernacle (i. 53). 

iv. The camp on the west side (ii. 18-25). This 
was the camp of Ephraim, which included the 
tribes of Ephraim, Manassch and Benjamin. 
Thus the descendants of Joseph and Benjamin, 
Rachel’s two sons, encamped together. On the 
march the camp of Ephraim followed the camp 
of the Levites. 

V. The camp on the north side (ii. 26-31). This 
was the camp of Dan. It included the tribes of 
Dan, Asher and Naphtali, and came last in the 
march. 

vi. A general summary (ii. 32-34). Verse 32 
gives the grand total of fighting men (already 
given in i. 46). From this total the Levites, who 
did not fight, are excluded (33). Verse 34 states 
that the Israelites observed the prescribed order 
in camp and on the march. God desires His 
people to do things in orderly fashion. Cf. 1 Cor 
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xii. 4-28. Each has his own task, which he should 
do as well as possible, without envying the task 
or the talent given another. 

II. THE LEVITES NUMBERED AND 
THEIR DUTIES DESCRIBED. Hi. 1—iv. 49 

These two chapters describe the arrangements 
made for the care of the tabernacle, both in 
camp and on the march. Systematic arrange¬ 
ments are provided, and definite families 
assigned to specific tasks. God is a God of order. 
He desires the Christian Church, and the Christian 
individual, to apportion tasks and duties so that 
all may be performed without haste and without 
mistake. 

Since the Israelites often marched through 
hostile territory, it might seem surprising that 
a whole tribe should be exempted from military 
service, not even being counted in the military 
census. This fact demonstrates the supreme 
importance of proper attention to God’s 
requirements for w'orship. If a nation neglects 
these, it cannot expect any permanent success in 
other lines. God demands the first place in the 
life of His people. His requirements must be met, 
or all else is of no avail (Ps, cxxvii. 1). 

The chapters contain several instances where 
two or three verses are repeated almost verbatim. 
This is because similar orders are given and 
carried out regarding various sections of the 
tribe of Levi. As a result, the modern reader is 
apt to lose himself in the legal phraseology of the 
repetitions, and to miss the significant variations. 

a. The Levites to serve the tabernacle under 
priestly direction (iii. 1-13) 

These verses state the duties of the Levites in a 
general way, preparatory to the more detailed 
description that follows. Since the Levites are 
to be under the direction of the priests (9) the 
first members of the priestly family are named 
(1-3), It is not the purpose of the chapter to tell 
how the priests were selected and set apart for 
their functions, since that has already been done 
in Ex. xxviii, xxix, and in Lv. viii, ix. The names 
are repeated here for the sole purpose of making 
absolutely clear the divine plan for leadership of 
the tribe of Levi. Verse 4 points out that only 
the two younger sons of Aaron were left to carry 
on the work, since the two older sons had lost 
their lives as a result of their sin (Lv. x). Verses 
5-10 state the general function of the Levites, to 
serve the tabernacle (7-8) and to minister under 
the direction of the priests (6, 9). Verse 10 again 
lays emphasis on the fact that priesthood is to be 
limited to the family of Aaron. Verses 11-13 
state the general principle, that God is taking 
the Levites for Himself as a substitute for the 
firstborn of Israel who were spared when He 
killed the firstborn of Egypt at the time of the 
original Passover (Ex. xi, xii). 

Evolutionary criticism has sought to explain 
the origin of the Pentateuch by denying its 
Mosaic authorship and alleging that it represents 
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a long development, with the Levites attaimng a 
separate ecclesiastical status at a late period in 
Israel’s liistory, and the restriction of the priest¬ 
hood to the family of Aaron coming later yet. 
Such a theory requires the assumption that most 
of the history contained in the books of Exodus 
and Numbers is the product of the imagination 
of a later period and did not actually happen. It 
involves a degree of scepticism regarding ancient 
documents which is now scarcely found in other 
fields of study, and requires the division of the 
books of the Pentateuch into numerous tiny 
sections and the assumption of many changes 
and omissions in their contents. It is obvious 
that in this chapter the priests and the Levites 
each have their separate functions, and to elimin¬ 
ate either from the chapter leaves it incomplete. 
The principal reason advanced for the claim that 
the Aaronic priesthood developed later is the 
occurrence five times in Deuteronomy and twice 
in Joshua of the phrase ‘the priests the Levites’. 
Actually, however, this lends no support to the 
critical theory. In Hebrew, directly contrary to 
English usage, the limiting word is always placed 
after the one wliich it limits. Thus the phrase 
could be correctly translated ‘the Lcvitical 
priests’. This does not imply that all Levites are 
priests, but only that all priests belong to the 
tribe of Levi. Most modern or modernistic 
translations render the phrase in this way, but 
some of them, for example the Rsv, insert in 
Dt. xviii. 1, between the phrases ‘the Levitical 
priests’ and ‘all the tribe of Levi’, the words 
‘that is’. These words do not occur in the 
Hebrew original and their insertion is utterly 
unwarranted apart from a doctrinaire assumption 
that Deuteronomy considers all the tribe of Levi 
to be priests. There was no reason why such a 
book as Deuteronomy, consisting of orations to 
the people as a whole, and not principally of de¬ 
tailed laws for study, should go into the details of 
the restriction of the priesthood to the descend¬ 
ants of Aaron. It was quite sufficient to refer to 
them as ‘the Levitical priests’. In Deuteronomy 
xviii. 1 the restriction upon the priests applied 
equally to the rest of the tribe of Levi, and it is 
entirely justifiable to understand ‘and’ between 
the two phrases, as is done by the av. Emphasis 
is placed first on the restriction as it applied to 
the priests so as to prevent the development in 
Israel of a situation such as Moses had observed 
in Egypt, where the priests gradually acquired 
the greater part of the land for themselves. It is 
unfortunate that the Rv at this point inserted the 
word ‘even’ in the text, even though it gave the 
reading ‘and’ in the margin. Yet it should be 
noted that ‘even’ does not necessarily imply that 
all the members of the tribe of Levi were priests, 
as is done if the phrase ‘that is’ is inserted. 

Throughout the book of Numbers the priests 
and the Levites are sharply distinguished and the 
position of the Levites is represented as one of 
great dignity. This does not accord with the 
critical view, according to which the distinction 
originated in post-exilic times, and the Levites 
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I actually were only degraded priests. Furthcr- 
I more, the proportion of priests to Levites here 
I is very ditferent from that in Ezr. ii. 36-40. 

b. The Levites numbered and the duties of their 
I various families assigned (iii. 14-39) 

The command is given that all Levite males over 
a month old be numbered according to their 

V families (15). Levi’s three sons are named (17), 
; and the families descended from each son are 
J listed (18-20). Next the three main divisions of 

the Levites, mentioned in verse 17, are taken up 
in turn, their numbers given, and their duties 

V assigned. The sons of Gershon are treated first 
(21-26), next the sons of Kohath (27-32), then 

J, the sons of Merari (33-37). 
r In each case, the first verse (21, 27 and 33) 
"il repeats the names of the subdivisions, corres- 
'!■ ponding to the family names already listed (18- 
; 20). The next verse defines the age limit of the 
:: present census (one month and upward, already 
fi stated in the command in verse 15), and gives 
; the number in each main division: Gershon 
; 7,500 (22), Kohath 8,600 (28), Merari 6,200 (34); 

/ the third verse states where each is to encamp: 
Gershon to the west of the tabernacle (23), 
Kohath to the south (29), Merari to the north 
(35b). Then the chief of each division is named 
, (24, 30 and 35a). Finally there is a general 
description of the duties of each division. 
Gershon has charge of the externals of the 
tabernacle (25-26), Kohath of the sacred vessels 
(31), and Merari of the boards, pillars, sockets, 
etc. (36-37). In connection with the Kohathites 
it is stated that one from this division, Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron the priest, is to be over all the 
chiefs of the Levites (32). 

The area near the tabernacle on three sides 
having been allocated to the three great divisions 
of the Levites (23, 29, 35b), Moses and the 
Aaronic priests are directed to encamp east of 
the tabernacle (38), since they have charge of the 
sanctuary. 

Verse 39 concludes this section by giving the 
total number of Levites as 22,000. At first sight 
.. this appears to be a round number, since the 
three divisions, 7,500, 8,600 and 6,200, give a 
■ total of 22,300. It is clear, however, that 22,000 
:;;is not a round number, but the exact number, 

; ^since verse 46 states that the total number of 
:|firstborn, namely 22,273 (given in 43), is 273 


The result is given as 22,273 (43). This could 
hardly represent all living Israelite men who were 
firstborn in their families, since 22,273 out of 
603,550 (cf. ii. 32) would be a ratio of about 
one out of twenty-seven, and the total number 
given is, after all, limited to males of twenty and 
upward, able to go to war. The full total would 
be far greater. Since the firstborn who were 
living at the departure from Egypt had been 
passed over by the destroying angel when he 
killed all the firstborn Egyptians (Ex. xiii. 13-15), 
the principle had been established that the 
firstborn belong to God (Nu. iii. 13). Our 
present numbering probably included only those 
firstborn males who were born subsequent to the 
departure from Egypt. 

The Levites and their cattle were taken by the 
Lord in place of 22,000 of the Israelite firstborn 
(45) and the remaining 273 were redeemed with 
money (46-51). It is to be noted that the Lord 
look all the cattle of the Levites in place of the 
firstborn of the cattle of Israel (41 and 45; cf 
Ex. xii. 29). 

d. The mature Levites numbered and their service 
described in detail (iv. 1-33) 

The numbering already described was for the 
purpose of setting the entire tribe of Levi apart 
for the service of the tabernacle. Now the Lord 
commands another numbering, this time limited 
to those individuals who are ready for actual 
service. Each of the three divisions of the tribe 
is taken in turn, but not in the same order as in 
chapter iii. Instead, the sons of Kohath, the 
division from which Moses and Aaron came, are 
placed first. This is logical, since the Kohathites 
are to have charge of the most important things 
in the tabernacle. 

The three divisions are discussed in closely 
parallel fashion, with much repetition of phrase¬ 
ology. In each case a specific command to make 
a census is given first (2, 22, 29). Then the age 
limits of this particular census are stated (3, 
23, 30). Next the service of each division is 
stated. The charge of Kohath describes in full the 
work of Aaron and his sons in packing up the 
sacred vessels (5-15a) and men states that the 
other sons of Kohath are to carry these vessels 
after they have been packed (15b). It ends with 
a statement that Eleazar, the son of Aaron, is 
to have charge over all the tabernacle, and over 


ilmore than the total number of the Levites. This the most holy objects in particular (16), followed 

3 presents a serious problem. Probably the best by an extensive warning against any intrusion 

i'jsolution is that of Keil, who suggests that an among the uncovered holy things on the part 

|i;|error of one letter has occurred in the course of of the Kohathites (17-20). The charge of the 

J||copying the manuscripts. He points out that the Gershonites (25-26) repeats with some further 
l^nsertion of one letter in verse 28 of our text details the service described in iii. 36-37. The 

2|^ould change 8,6(X) to 8,300, since there is only charge of Gershon and that of Merari end with 

difference of one letter in the consonantal text a statement that immediate supervision over them 

;||tetween s/f/s/t, ‘six’, and shalosh, ‘three’. is committed to Ithamar, the youngest son of 

r*,. T . . Aaron (28 and 33). For fuller understanding of 

5^* ^ . Levites taken by the Lord in place of the the work of each group it would be well to study 

fi*‘®tboni of Israel (Iii, 40-51) the detailed account of the parts of the taber- 

^^fee Lord commands that the firstborn of the nacle in Ex. xxv-xxvii, xxx, xxxv-xxxviii. 

'MMes of the children of Israel be numbered (40). Cut ye not off. the Kohathites (18). This 
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expression is used as a vivid way of showing the 
great responsibility of Moses and Aaron to 
impress on the Kohathites the danger of any 
intrusion upon the sacred things by individuals 
who are not priests. Failure to warn them 
adequately might lead to a transgression which 
would cause the entire family of Kohalh to be 
killed, and thus to be entirely cut off from the 
tribe of Levi. 

e. The results of the numbering (iv. 34-49) 

Each division is taken up separately with Kohath 
first. The statements about the three sections 
agree almost word for word, A fourth parallel 
section gives the total. Each of these four sections 
begins by naming the division under considera¬ 
tion (34, 38, 42, 46). Next the age limit given 
above (3, 23, 30) is repeated (35, 39, 43, 47). The 
result is stated: Kohath, 2,750 (36); Gershon, 
2,630 (40); Merari, 3,200 (44); total 8,580 (48). 
in conclusion, the name of each division is stated 
again (37, 41, 45, 49). 

With this section we conclude the portion of 
the book which has led to the misleading title in 
Greek and in English. Only in these four chapters 
and in chapter xxvi do we find long lists of 
numbers. These numbers have sometimes been 
a cause of difficulty in accepting the narrative as 
true. It is asked how so many Levites could be 
occupied with the care of the tabernacle. While 
8,580 men may seem a large number to be set 
aside for this task, we must remember that it was 
not only a matter of caring for the tabernacle, 
but also of setting apart a group to represent God 
in all the various sections of Palestine after the 
conquest. Moreover, although this section deals 
principally with the work of moving the taber¬ 
nacle, there were doubtless many other duties to 
be performed while staying in one place and di¬ 
recting the religious life of a nation so large as to 
include 603,550 fighting men (i. 46). See also the 
remarks about the numbers under i. 17-46 above. 

m. REMOVAL OF UNCLEANNESS AND 
DEFILEMENT FROM THE CAMP. v. 1-31 

This section has three parts, each of which is 
concerned with a specific type of evil which must 
be eradicated from the camp, if God’s blessing 
is to remain upon it. The first of these involves 
people who are hygienically or ceremonially 
defiled. The second deals with defilement which 
results from theft or injury to others. The third 
relates to matrimonial jealousy whether justified 
or not. 

a. Removal of defiled persons (v. 1-4) 

Commands are given for removal outside the 
camp of three classes of people: lepers, persons 
with certain other diseases, and persons who are 
temporarily unclean as a result of touching a 
dead body. This removal was vital to the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness both from a hygienic and 
from a ceremonial viewpoint. 

Touching a dead body made one ritually 


unclean. God wished to indicate that His people 
should be completely separate from sin and 
defilement. In addition there was a hygienic 
purpose, to hinder the spread of disease. It was 
also important to make a sharp break, in order 
that people should recognize that when a person 
has died the spirit has gone to be with the Lord, 
and the body is no longer something beautiful, 
but rather something that is laid aside. This 
would prevent wrong attitudes toward the dead. 

b. Removal of the guilt of trespass (v. 5-10) 
Trespass (6). Heb. ma'al. This word implies 
stealth or secrecy. Cf. its use in verses 12 and 27 
below. The law given here presupposes the 
portion of the permanent priestly law contained 
in Lv. vi. 1-7. Full details are not now repeated, 
but the penalties of the law are restated in order 
to ensure removal of this type of defilement from 
the camp. A new feature is also added, providing 
for a special situation which might occasionally 
arise. Suppose that the man against whom the 
trespass has been committed can no longer be 
found and that there is no kinsman who would 
have the right to receive what is due him. In such 
a case the trespass and the accompanying 
penalties must be paid to the priest, as the Lord’s 
representative. In order to avoid any misunder¬ 
standing verses 9-10 state plainly that the offer¬ 
ings and other things given become the property 
of the priest. 

Here is a lesson for the Christian. He should 
have absolute probity in his dealings with all 
men. If he has defrauded and injured others 
before he was won to the Lord, it is his duty to 
make full restitution, as far as possible. 

c. The law of jealousy (v. 11-31) 

i. The cause of the jealousy (v. 11-15). This 
interesting passage deals with a type of defilement 
that constitutes a special threat to the peace and 
progress of the camp. Two possible conditions 
are involved. Either a woman has been unfaith¬ 
ful but there are no witnesses, and her husband is 
jealous (12-14a); or the woman is innocent and 
the husband is jealous without cause (14b), It is 
a matter which cannot be determined by evidence. 
Yet it is necessary that the problem be settled. 
Regardless of whether the woman is guilty or 
innocent, harm is done by the jealousy itself, and 
the resulting suspicion and misunderstanding 
can easily become a source of grievous injury to 
the family and to the entire camp. 

An offering (15). Since the sin is not only 
against the husband or wife, as the case may be, 
but also against the Lord, an offering is required. 
Similarly in every aspect of the life of the 
Christian it is important that he pay attention to 
the offering which Christ made of Himself on 
the cross. The atonement is the very foundation 
of the Christian life and must never be left out 
of account. 

ii. The test of guilt (v, 16-31). These verses 
give detailed instructions for a test which the 
priest is to perform to determine whether the 
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woman is guilty or not» and thus to put an end 
to the situation of jealousy and suspicion. This 
test seems strange to many today. In modern 
times it is usually found that physical causes have 
physical results regardless of the moral and 
spiritual situation back of them. It is not expected 
that the physical situation of a woman who has 
been unfaithful in her marital relations will 
necessarily be different from that of one who has 
been faithful to her husband. 

It is sometimes said that this test was a primi¬ 
tive practice common to Israel’s heathen 
neighbours and of animistic origin. Actually 
there is no evidence of any such practice among 
the nations contiguous to Israel, it is true that 
the idea that divinity would intervene to reveal 
the guilt or innocence of one accused of a crime 
is found among many peoples; yet in none of 
the nations neighbouring to Israel is there 
evidence of any custom with significant details 
similar to those of our present section. The 
nearest analogy would be the Babylonian ordeal 
described in the Code of Hammurabi, but this is 
very different from anything contained in the 
Bible. 

It should be noted that it is nowhere stated 
that this test is intended to be used after the 
people settle in the Promised Land. Chapter v 
begins with specific references to the purity of 
‘the camp* (2-3), and there is no reference to such 
a practice in later parts of the Bible or in any 
other writing that has come down to us from the 
period prior to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
temple in a.d. 70. A century or more after that 
event the rabbis engaged in extensive speculations 
about every feature of the law and every aspect of 
the ancient life of Israel. In the Talmudic dis¬ 
cussion of the law they add to this ordinance 
other features quite unknown to the book of 
Numbers, selecting a particular place in the 
temple where they say that the rite was admin¬ 
istered, and say that it was abolished by a first- 
century rabbi for a very strange reason. Such 
evidence is of little value as far as actual events 
in first-century Jerusalem are concerned. Even 
assuming, however, that the practice might have 
been carried on at that time it would certainly 
not prove anything about the long period from 
Joshua to David, to Zedekiah, and during the 
centuries from Ezra to the Maccabees. It is 
most reasonable to consider the practice in the 
light of the context as a provision intended only 
for the wilderness journey. Our chapter teaches 
that God promised to perform a miracle during 
that brief period, and there is no other evidence 
of the existence of any type of ‘ordeal* as a 
judicial procedure anywhere in the history of 
ancient Israel. 

To understand the reason for such a unique 
procedure on the part of God at this time, we 
must remember the situation. Man had put God 
out of his thoughts and tried to forget Him 
(cf. Rom. i. 21, 28). God had selected one man, 
Abraham, and brought him out of Ur of the 
Chaldees in order that through him and his 


descendants He should keep alive His testimony 
and prepare the way for the coming of His Son 
through whom men should be saved. The witness 
of God was now confined in tliis one group of 
people coming up through the wilderness. If the 
testimony of this group were destroyed, the 
existing witness to God would be wiped out and 
it would be necessary to start to build one all 
over again. Naturally, therefore, this is one of 
the comparatively few periods in the Bible where 
there is an outpouring of divine miracles. 

A similar situation existed in the early days of 
the Christian Church. There also God performed 
a great number of miracles in order that Satan 
should not stamp out the Christian witness while 
it was a very small thing. After it became so 
large that, if one portion was wiped out and 
destroyed, other portions would still keep going, 
miracles ceased. 

Many people think that the Bible is filled with 
miracles. However, this is not the case. Large 
sections contain no miracle at all. It is interesting 
to compare the large number of miracles found 
in the period which includes the deliverance from 
Egypt, the wilderness journey, and the conquest 
of Canaan, with their infrequency in the lifetime 
of Abraham or in the reigns of David and 
Solomon. 

The wilderness journey, then, was a crisis 
period in which God performed special miracles. 
Under these circumstances our present test is not 
strange at all. when we think of the serious results 
which might come from emotional and moral 
disturbances in the camp as a result of jealousy 
and suspicion, whether well or ill founded. 

It is not impossible, however, that this lest did 
not at that time require a supernatural divine act 
in every case. Only recently has medicine begun 
to give full attention to the influence of mental 
and emotional attitudes on the human body. 
Certain diseases arc now recognized as primarily 
due to emotional stress or strain. Think of the 
situation of an Israelite woman at this time. She 
had seen the wonderful works of God in Egypt 
and in the wilderness. She had direct knowledge 
of the mighty power which He had displayed in 
so many ways. Brought before God’s represen¬ 
tative, and faced with this solemn exhortation, it 
would not be at all strange if the drinking of the 
water would be followed by the guilty woman 
experiencing all the physical pains described in 
the curse. On the other hand the innocent woman, 
trusting in the justice of the all-seeing God, 
might drink the water in utter peace and confi¬ 
dence. After noting this, however, it must be 
remembered that, in connection with this test, the 
divine provision necessarily carried with it the 
promise that God would miraculously intervene 
whenever it should be necessary. 

IV. A SPECUL TYPE OF SEPARATION 
—THE NAZARITE VOW. vi. 1-21 

Nazarite (2; Heb. nazir) should be distinguished 
from Niizarene (from Heb. ne^er), the name 
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applied to Christ in Mt. ii. 23. The middle comes from the grape vine at all, whether it be 
consonants are quite different in ‘Hebrew, fermented wine, or vinegar, or even ordinary 
although the words look so similar in English, grape juice {mishrah, translated liquor (3), means 
The Nazarite was a man who desired for a simply ‘juice’), or fresh grapes, or raisins, 

period to set himself apart unto God in an The second requirement is to let the locks of 
unusual way. The vow represents special conse- the hair of his head grow (5). This is contrary 

cration for a limited time for unusual service to to ordinary usage and becomes a public indica- 

God. The Hebrew root means separation, or tion of the fact that he is set apart, 
consecration. Nazir is used in this general sense The third requirement is to keep himself from 
in Dt. xxxiii. 16, to designate Joseph as one w’ho any contact with a dead body. Sec note on Nu. 
was ‘separated from’ his brethren. The way the v. 1-4 above. His standard here is above that of 
subject is introduced here suggests that it is the priest, and equals that of the High Priest 
regulating an institution already in existence, (Lv. xxi. 1-3, 10-11). Not even his love for mem- 
rather than instituting something new. Probably bers of his family can lead him to make a break 
one reason for thus regulating it was to draw in this. He must not voluntarily touch any dead 
a sharp distinction between those who were body. 

Nazarites and those who were not, by fixing its Touching a dead body was not sinful in itself, 
requirements and making provisions for its Ordinarily it was to be expected that the family 
termination. There is no reference after this to of a dead person would touch his body. There 
anyone taking upon himself a Nazarite vow were cases in which a Jew was considered as 
which should last for the rest of his life. The case having done a very holy thing in defiling himself 
of Samson (Jdg. xiii-xvi) is quite different. He in order to give someone decent burial. Such an 
did not assume a vow; instead an obligation was incident forms the beginning of the apocryphal 
laid upon him before his birth by the command book of Tobit. However, the Nazarite was 
that he should be a Nazarite (or separated one) specifically set apart to God and was forbidden 
ah his life (Jdg. xiii. 5, 7, 13 14). Since the voluntarily to enter upon any such uncleanness 
Nazariteship of Samson differs in these important even in the case of his closest relative. All the 
features from the provisions of our present days of his separation, he must be holy unto the 
ordinance, there is no reason to think that it Lord, 
would agree with them in all other features, even 
though it is strikingly similar in a number of its 

characteristics. Cf. the case of Samuel, whose life •>. The penalty for involuntarily breaking the oath 
was consecrated to God by his mother even (vi. 9-12) 

before his conception (1 Sa. i. 11), and that of No remedy is given if the Nazarite iLses a product 
John the Baptist, where the angel made certain of the vine, or if he cuts his hair. These are 
promises to Zacharias about his son’s consecra- voluntary acts which he is obliged to avoid. The 
tion, even before the child was conceived (Lk. same is true if he voluntarily touches a dead 
i. 15). body. However, there is the possibility that some- 

These regulations are important for the one may suddenly die beside him so that he 
Christian as he considers his relation to things becomes ceremonially unclean, without any 
which are not wrong in themselves, but which intentional breaking of the rule of the Nazarite. 
may prove to be hindrances to his Christian For this case, a special remedy is given. First, he 
service (cf. Heb. xii. 1). The spiritual life of some must perform the same cleansing duties as any- 
people may be greatly advanced by giving up one else who has become unclean through touch- 
certain things which are not harmful in them- ing a dead body (cf. Nu. xix). Then he must 
selves. In the case of others such a course makes shave his head on the seventh day, a procedure 
their lives unbalanced and produces tensions otherwise strictly forbidden during the period of 
that retard their spiritual progress. Much harm Nazariteship. In addition to the turtle doves or 
has been done by forcing on people who desire pigeons which are the regular requirement for 
to serve the Lord vows of abstention from ending of uncleanness (cf. Lv. xv. 14), he must 
normal life, the implications of which were not bring a lamb for a trespass offering. Worst of 
realized by those taking them. The widespread all, all the days of his separation previous to this 
corruption of medieval monasticism was a time are lost. This requirement seems very severe 
natural result. God desires most of His people to for one who has become unclean through no 
live normal lives. fault of his own. It indicates the very strict 

standards of holiness which God requires of 
a. The requirements of the Nazarite vow (vi. 1-8) those who are set apart for special service to 
Verse 2 points out the voluntary nature of the Himself. One who is consecrated to the Lord 
Nazarite oath and defines it. It means that one for special service must be |particularly careful 
separates himself to the Lord for a specific length that he does not even unintentionally give an 
of time. It may be noted that either a man or a impression of wrong. When placed in a false 
woman can become a Nazarite. The obligations light it is particularly important that he be 
of the Nazarite are three in number. First, he cleansed in the fullest manner, in order that no 
separates himself entirely from any use of wine or taint or reproach shall come upon the work of 
strong drink. He must not use anything which the Lord. 
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c. Termination of the Nazarlteship (?i. 13-21) 

Verse 13 makes very clear the fact that Nazariic- 
ship normally is for a lim ited time. An extensive 
public ceremony is prescribed at its conclusion 
so that people can know very definitely whether 
one is a Nazarite or not. For this ceremony, the 
Nazarite must come to the door of the tent of 
meeting, bringing with him a number of special 
offerings, which are described in verses 14 and 
15. The priest performs the ceremony (16-17); 
then the Nazarite shaves his head at the door of 
the tent of meeting and burns the long hair that 
has grown during his period of consecration in 
the fire under the sacrifice. Nothing can be kept 
to show as a trophy of the length of his consecra¬ 
tion to the Lord. The priest performs additional 
ceremonies (19-20); after this the Nazarite vow 
has come to an end and the man or woman has 
become free from any restrictions which are not 
binding on ordinary people. 

Verse 21 is a concluding title, with special 
reference to the offering of the Nazarite. Beside 
that that his hand shall get (21; Heb. nasag^ 
lit. ‘reach’): an idiomatic expression meaning 
‘beside whatever he otherwise is able to afford’; 
i.e., in addition to the prescribed offering. 

V. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE CAMP, 
vl. 22—ix. 14 

In Exodus arrangements were made for the 
establishment of the tabernacle as the centre of 
the religious life of Israel. In Leviticus regulations 
were laid down for many different types of 
offerings and also for the special services of the 
priests and Levites. Our present section deals 
with particular aspects of the religious life of 
Israel during the long wilderness journey. It 
contains five sub-divisions. The first of these is a 
beautiful formula of blessing. Unfortunately, in 
our English Bible it is buried at the end of a long 
chapter of an entirely different nature. The second 
is an account of the offerings made by the 
leaders of the different tribes at the beginning of 
the journey. These included particular sacrifices 
for the tribes, and also materials which were 
needed for the service of the tabernacle. The 
third is the account of the lighting of the lamps 
in the candlestick in the tabernacle, showing the 
beginning of its use to bring light to the minds 
and hearts of the people. The fourth is an account 
of the specific preparation of the Levites for their 
work in the service of the tabernacle. The fifth is 
an account of the first great memorial Passover, 
one year after the event which the Passover 
memorializes, and a statement of new regulations 
in connection with it. 

a. The formula for blessing the congregation 
(vi. 22-27) 

This brief section presents a formula for the 
priests to use in blessing the congregation. Verses 
22 and 23 introduce it, and verse 27 gives a 
concluding promise. The blessing itself consists 
of three verses* 24-26. It is one of the most 


NUMBERS VI. 13-26 

beautiful and best-known sections of the book 
of Numbers. 

Those who deny the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch generally divide these five books into 
documents, claiming that more primitive pas¬ 
sages are found in the early documents, and that 
the later ones, which are supposed to be more 
spiritual and less anthropomorphic, were written 
at a much later time. They place this section in 
the latest document which they call ‘P’. There¬ 
fore it is worth noticing that, with all its spiritu¬ 
ality, the blessing contains statements which are 
markedly anthropomorphic, e.g., the Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, the Ijord lift up his 
countenance upon thee (25, 26). This illustrates 
the fact that anthropomorphism is not inconsis¬ 
tent with spirituality. In fact, true spirituality 
must recognize the personality of God, and 
personality can hardly be described to a human 
being in terms other than those drawn from 
human life. 

The blessing consists of three verses, and there 
is a noticeable progress in them. Verse 24 is 
rather general: The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee. Keep (Heb. shamar) would be better 
rendered in modern English as ‘guard* or 
‘protect’; it refers to physical well-being, and 
prevention of trouble from external sources. It 
is the first and lowest stage of our prayer for 
divine help. Many people never get beyond this 
stage. It is a vital stage, but the Christian must 
go past it into the next two. 

The second verse of the blessing takes us a step 
higher: The Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The expression is 
definitely in the spiritual realm, and involves a 
more personal relationship with God, but is 
still rather general in nature. The Lord causes 
the rain to fall upon the just and the unjust. The 
Lord shows His countenance to all the world. 
Here the prayer is that the Lord’s face shall 
shine upon the one who is blessed, and that 
he shall be the recipient of favour from the 
Almighty. We might say that this verse is ful¬ 
filled most truly through the death of Christ on 
Calvary’s cross, where God showed forth His 
love to a world lost in sin, where the shining of 
the face of our wonderful God was most clearly 
made manifest, and where lie showed favour to 
all who believe in the name of Christ. This second 
verse, then, marks the step into distinctive 
Christianity. 

The third verse goes yet a step higher: The 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace. The word that both av and rv render 
here as countenance is exactly the same as the word 
which they translate face in the previous verse. 

This third verse has a specific individual 
reference: ‘The Lord lift up His face upon you.* 
Not merely that the face of the Lord shine out 
upon all the world and show it favour, and that 
you be included in that upon which it shines, but 
that He very specifically lift up His face toward 
you, and give particular attention to yovd 
individual welfare. If there be question as to this 
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interpretation of the first part of the verse, there 10,17), but that the actual dedication was spread 
can be no question as to the meaning of its latter over twelve days (II), with each prince bringing 
half, and give thee peace. The word here trans- his gifts on a different day. The gifts of each are 
lated ‘give’ is not the ordinary Hebrew word for described in great detail, even though what was 

‘give’. Rather it means ‘set’, ‘place’, or ‘establish’, given was exactly identical on each separate day. 

‘May the Lord establish peace for you* would be There is great similarity in the things that God 

a more exact rendering. The word translated requires of each Christian, yet each of us is very 

‘peace’ (Hcb. shalom) does not mean simply important in His sight and He is interested in 

‘cessation of hostility*. It indicates ‘completeness*, every detail of our life and service. It is interesting 

‘perfection*, or ‘well-being*. This, of course, that the order of the tribes here is not that of the 
includes cessation of war as one of its factors, numbering in chapter i but of the descripti on of 
but only one. ‘The Lord give you that complete the encampment in chapter ii. Deuel (42* 47). 

harmonious development, that perfection in See note on ii. 14. 

every direction, that you need.* It is a wonderful Verses 84-89 summarize the offerings given on 
blessing, one which can well be taken by every the twelve days, which total exactly twelve times 

believer, and applied as his prayer to God for what was given by each prince. Full details are 

blessing upon himself, and upon those to whom given in each case. God keeps record even of our 

he may have the opportunity of presenting God’s smallest acts and deeds. He desires exactness, 

message. Careless and shoddy work is never acceptable 

to Him. 

b. The offerings of the princes (vli. 1- 89) The account of the offerings ends in verse 88. 

On the day that Moses had fully set up the In verse 89 we read that in the holy of holies 
tabernacle (1). This chapter does not chrono- Moses heard a voice speaking to him from above 
logically follow the preceding ones, since the the altar. The next chapter gives us additional 

military census (Nu. i. 1) was taken at the messages that God gave to Moses. It is impos- 

beginning of the second month of the second year, sible to say whether this verse is introducing 

and the tabernacle was set up at the beginning viii. 1 or finishing the account of the dedication 

of the first month (Ex. xl. 17). Exodus gives of the altar, 

the divine instructions for building the taber¬ 
nacle, and describes its erection in accordance lamps lit (viii. 1-4) 

withthesedirections. Along with these directions. Now that the gifts have been received for the 

God also gave precise instructions for the priests, dedication of the altar, command is given that the 

which are preserved in the book of Leviticus. lamps in the tabernacle be lit. These have already 

Numbers continues the history, usually present- been described with more detail in Ex. xxv. It is 

ing it in chronological order, but sometimes necessary that they be lit before the journey can 

arranging it logically instead of chronologically, properly be commenced. We also must have our 

Although the events of this chapter preceded lamps burning if we are to serve God effectively, 

those in the earlier chapters of the book, it is 

placed here because it includes the bringing of Qeansing of the Levkes for service (viU. 5-22) 
materials needed for transporting the tabernacle. At a formal meeting, with appropriate ccrc- 
and we arc here concerned with preparations for monies, the Levites must be consecrated to God 
journeying away from Sinai. and inducted into His service. Details of their 

i. The wagons and the oxen (vii. 1-9). The service have already been explained in chapter 

twelve leaders of the tribes offered the six iv. It was necessary that the work of the altar be 

covered wagons and the twelve oxen needed for done by persons properly prepared for the task, 

transporting the tabernacle. The cost was Therefore, the Levites had to be cleansed both 

equally divided among them (3). Verses 4-9 tell ceremonially and physically. Verses 5-19 contain 

how the wagons were divided among the Levites, God’s command; verses ^-22 describe its per- 

not equally, but according to their service. The formancc. 

sons of Gershon, whose service was described in There arc many lessons for the Christian in 
Nu. iv. 25-26, received one-third of the wagons this section. He sees here the importance of each 

and oxen (7). The sons of Merari, having the member of God’s family having his own par- 

heaviest materials to carry (cf. iv. 31-32), ticular task. Cf. 1 Ck)r. xii. It is necessary that 

received twice as many (8). The sons of Kohath special men be designated for particular duties, 

received none at all (9), since it was their duty to and the most important of these duties require 

carry the sacred vessels from the interior of the ceremonies of installation, in order that the work 

tabernacle upon their shoulders (iv. 1-15). At of God’s kingdom shall be done in orderly 

this point it is well to read the account in 2 Sa. fashion. Those who do the work of God must be 

vi. 3-7 of the death of Uzzah, a direct result of cleansed from all defilement of flesh and spirit, 

forgetting this requirement and carrying the ark No one is fit in himself to serve God. It is only 

on a wagon. God desires His work to be done in as we see ourselves as guilty sinners saved through 

accordance with the directions of His Word. the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ at Calvary 

ii. Gifts for the dedicatiiig of the altar (vii. that we can do anything that is worth while in 

10-89). It would seem that the altar was anointed God’s sight. All our righteousnesses apart from 

on the first day of the month (10; cf. Ex. xl. 2, Him are but ‘filthy rags* (Is. Ixiv. 6). 
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e. The age of Levitical service (viB. 23-26) 

This brief section states that the Levites are to 
carry on the service of the tabernacle from the 
age of twenty-five to the age of fifty. In chapter 
iv the age of beginning of service was given as 
thirty. It would seem that from twenty-five to 
thirty the Levites were in a sort of apprentice¬ 
ship, unless the legislation in chapter iv be taken 
to apply only to the wilderness period. Verses 
25, 26 describe a limited retirement after fifty. 
They no longer do the heavy tasks of waiting 
upon the service of the tal^rnacle, but they 
minister with their brethren in keeping charge, 
doing lighter tasks and exerting a certain amount 
of oversight. Our God sometimes works wonder¬ 
ful things through the very young, and sometimes 
gives people strength long after the normal age; 
yet there is a normal procedure which is found 
to work out in most cases. 

f. The first Passover after leaving Egypt (ix. 

1-14) 

In the first month of the second year (1). Again a 
chapter begins with a date which precedes that 
of Nu. i. 1. Yet this chapter is both chronologi¬ 
cally and logically in its proper place, since its 
principal event, the special Passover, occurred 
just six days before the beginning of the wilder¬ 
ness journey. 

Shortly before the commencement of the events 
described in Nu. i, the first memorial Passover 
was observed (1-5), in accordance with all the 
regulations prescribed in Ex. xii. Then a new 
problem arose. Some of the people in the camp 
were faced with a question of conflicting laws. All 
Israelites must keep the Passover or be cut off* 
from God’s people. Yet men who had touched 
a dead body were defiled and could not keep the 
Passover. What should be done in such a case? 

The problem of conflicting laws is often a 
difficult one. Among the modern Jews a very 
important law is sometimes disregarded in view 
of the application of a less important one. For 
instance there is a rule that every firstborn child 
must fast at certain times. Another rule says 
that whenever the reading of a portion of the 
Scripture is completed there shall be a time of 
celebration. As a result men who are interested 
in keeping the letter of the law rather than its 
spirit sometimes resort to the expedient of read¬ 
ing the last few chapters of a book at such a time 
that they will complete it just prior to the day 
when they arc supposed to fast. Then they take 
their choice of the two conflicting laws and follow 
the one that allows them to ignore the fast. The 
situation described in our passage was not of 
this type. The men seem to have been sincerely 
anxious to follow God’s will. So they came before 
Moses (6) with their problem and he laid it 
before the Lord (8). 

In answer to Moses’ request for information, 
the Lord declared that a second Passover could 
be held a month after the regular one for the 
sake of those who had been unable to participate 
for Uw reason given, or had been far off on a 


journey. This is an illustration of the principle 
stated by Christ in Mk. ii. 27 that ‘the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath’. 
God’s regulations are to be carried out exactly 
as far as possible; but when something interferes, 
the time may be changed to meet the emergency. 
It is interesting to note that while verse 10 makes 
special allowance for a man who is on a journey, 
no provision is made for permanent domicile 
abroad. This would be a strange omission if the 
critics were right in their claim that this section 
is post-exilic and was given to people whose 
centre of gravity was in Babylon. 

Verses 11-12 contain a brief summary of the 
commands given in Ex. xii (see especially Ex. xii. 
46), so that, even though the Passover is held a 
month late, it may be certain that its full meaning 
is clear to those who partake of it. They arc to 
eat unleavened bread and bitter herbs and not a 
bone of the sacrificial lamb is to be broken. This 
represents in advance the bitter anguish of the 
death of Christ, the Lamb without blemish, slain 
for us and not a bone of Him broken (cf. Jn. 
xix. 36). 

In this connection we may note the account in 
2 Ch. XXX of a great Passover which was held 
after a period of neglect of God’s ordinances. 
When it was decided to do this, there was not 
time enough to prepare to celebrate it at the 
regular time; therefore it was held on the four¬ 
teenth day of the second month. God seems to 
have wonderfully blessed that Passover, even 
though it was a month after the regular date. 

Under normal conditions postponement of the 
Passover to the second month is strictly for¬ 
bidden (13). Unless one really has a valid reason 
for missing the regular Passover, he must observe 
it at its proper time or be cut off from among 
God’s people. 

God always provided opportunity for Gentiles 
to enter into the family of Israel. To guard 
against any misunderstanding He stressed this 
fact by repeating the principle, already stated 
in Ex. xii. 45-49, that a stranger who sojourns 
among the Israelites can become an Israelite. 
In this case he is to observe the Passover in 
exactly the same way as if he had been born an 
Israelite (14). (See notes on the ‘stranger’ in 
Ex. xxii. 21 and Dt. i. 16.) Blessing before God 
was never simply a matter of birth. God promises 
to show His mercy to thousands of generations 
of those who love Him, but His mercy is always 
available to anyone who will join His people, 
taking upon himself the sign of faith in God’s 
provision for cleansing from sin, which at that 
time was circumcision (Rom. iv. 11). 

VL THE DIVINE PROVISION FOR 
DIRECTION AND GUIDANCE, lx. 15—x. 10 

a. The pillar of cloud and fire (ix. 15-23) 

As the beginning of the new journey comes 
nearer, the divine leadership is re-emphasized. 
When the tabernacle was erected, a month before 
the events described in Nu. i. 1 (cf. Ex. xl. 1 
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with Nu. i. 1), the pillar of cloud had covered it 
(Ex. xl. 34). Our present passage adds nothing 
to the information given at that time, but lays 
increased stress upon it, since the journey is 
about to commence and it is vital that all the 
people have the divine guidance in mind. 
Accordingly, the information given there in 
five verses is repeated here in nine. The vital 
facts of our personal relation to God, who is the 
true leader of the wilderness journey of every 
Christian, need often to be brought into con¬ 
sciousness, and particularly at each turning point 
of our lives. If we keep our eyes fixed upon Him, 
many of our uncertainties and perplexities auto¬ 
matically disappear. 

The facts stated in these two passages (Ex. xl 
and Nu. ix) were not new when the tabernacle 
was set up. God had led the people in this way 
ever since they left Egypt (Ex. xiii. 21-22). 

These passages place such great emphasis 
upon the divine leadership that we might almost 
think that Moses and the people had no use for 
their own intelligence, but needed only blindly 
to follow a divine leading which would answer 
all questions. Such a conclusion would be 
contrary to the general teaching of the Bible and 
to the experience of every Christian. There arc 
two sides of the matter, and neither can safely be 
left out of account. Our present passage stresses 
the faith aspect, and this aspect is extremely 
vital. Unless we see God’s hand leading us and 
are ready to follow wherever He leads, we 
cannot expect success in our wilderness journey. 
Yet God has not made us automatons. He docs 
not desire puppets, which jump whenever He 
pulls the cord, but have no mind of their own. 
He desires His people to learn to use their 
intelligence, and to follow Him because they 
love Him. Our earthly life is a period of training, 
in which He has many things to teach us. 

The very next portion of this section shows that 
extreme conclusions must not be drawn. If it had 
been sufficient that all the people should see the 
guiding pillar, x. 1-10 would not have provided a 
method of signalling, so that the leaders could 
tell the people when to start and how to proceed. 


Later, in chapter xi, we find Moses urging his 
brother-in-law, who was familiar with the 
wilderness, to stay with the people and give them 
the benefit of his experience in selecting their 
camping places. In chapter xiii we learn that God 
commanded that spies be sent to search out the 
land of Canaan. When Joshua planned to attack 
Jericho, he first sent spies into the city. It is 
God’s will that His people should use ordinary 
foresight, and do their best to plan wisely. This 
side of the matter was stressed by the Lord 
Himself in Lk. xiv. 28-32. It is the Lord’s will 
that all human means be utilized, but that His 
overruling control be constantly kept in mind. 

b. The silver trumpets (x. 1-10) 

After explaining the general rule for guidance, 
God provides a means by wliich the leaders can 
order united action by the entire host. Two 
trumpets of silver are to be made for use in 
calling an assembly and for the journeying of 
the camp. Trumpet (2). Heb. liafo^erah, a tube 
about 18 inches long with a flared end; not 
a curved tube like the more extensively used 
shophar, or ram’s horn (Ex. xix. 16, 19, xx. 18; 
Lv. XXV. 9). There are three ways in which the 
trumpets may be used. The blowing of both 
trumpets summons all of the assembly to come 
together at the door of the tent of meeting (3, 7). 
The blowing of but one trumpet calls the heads 
of the various sections of all the tribes to come 
to Moses (4). In both these cases there would 
probably be one loud note on the trumpet, 
perhaps repeated at intervals. The third way, 
designated in English by the words blow an 
alarm, means a long continued peal of the 
trumpets, and indicates that the tribes on the 
east side are to break camp and start forward. 
At a second peal the tribes on the south are to 
start (5-6). Use of the trumpets is to be con¬ 
tinued after they reach the Promised Land, both 
in war and in peace (8-10). 

God desires His people to work unitedly for 
carrying out His purposes. ‘If the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?’ (1 Cor. xiv. 8). 


FROM SINAI TO THE PLAINS OF MOAB. x. 11—xxii. 1 


Vn. THE FIRST STAGE OF THE 
JOURNEY. X. 11-36 

a. The departure from Sinai (x. 11-28) 

We now begin a section of a book which runs 
to xxii. 1. It covers a period of nearly forty 
years, and includes the journey from Sinai to 
Kadesh, the crisis at Kadesh, and the journey to 
the Plains of Moab where the people made their 
last halt before the conquest of Canaan. 

Verses 14-27 state the exact order in which 
the tribes marched. When the Israelites left 
Egypt their order was doubtless more or less 
haphazard. Now a definite system is to be used, 
as was announced in chapters i—iv. Here its 
details are put together, to show the orderly 


march of the Israelites. Sometimes it is not nearly 
so important which order is used as that a 
definite order is followed, so that God’s people 
may co-operate and accomplish the purposes 
that He desires. 

In verses 14-27 the leaders of the various 
tribes are named again (cf. Nu. ii). 

It is stated in X. 17 that two-thirds of the 
Levites set forward, bearing the tabernacle as 
soon as the first three tribes had gone. This 
seems at first sight to contradict ii. 17 which 
said, after the departure of six tribes: ‘Then the 
tabernacle of the congregation shall set forward 
with the camp of the Levites in the midst of the 
camp.’ The solution is found in x. 21, where we 
learn that after the departure of six tribes the 
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Kohathites set forward, bearing the sanctuary: and 
the other did set up the tabernacle against they 
came. This would seem to have been a further 
refinement of detail over the general plan 
announced in chapter ii. It was decided to send 
the bulk of the heavy materials of the tabernacle 
on ahead after the first three tribes, so that when 
the Kohathites arrived with the sanctuary every¬ 
thing would be ready for its installation. 

b. Moses requests the help of Hobab (x. 29^-32) 
Hobab was the brother-in-law of Moses. 
Probably the Hebrew word hothen, which is 
generally rendered ‘father-in-law’, can also be 
applied to a brother-in-law, although it is not 
certain whether this would always be true, or 
only after he succeeded to the leadership of his 
family, after the death of the actual father-in-law. 
Cf. Jdg. iv. 11. Raguel (29). Although Hobab’s 
father is usually called Jethro (in Ex. iii. 1 and 
thereafter in Exodus), he is called Reuel in 
Ex. ii. 18, where he is first mentioned, and the 
same name is found here. In Greek translitera¬ 
tion the middle consonant of Reuel, ayin, is 
frequently represented by a ‘g' as in Gaza and in 
Gomorrah. In the disc of Reuel, the English 
version has followed the Hebrew pronunciation 
in Ex. ii. 18, and the Greek pronunciation here. 
Evidently Hobab had stayed with Moses after 
Jethro’s departure (Ex. xviii. 27). Be to us instead 
of eyes (31). Imjiressed with Hobab’s knowledge 
of the desert, Moses asked him to perform a 
scouting service for the Israelites. 

It might be asked why the incident is recorded 
here, after the march is actually under way. The 
explanation would seem to be that Hobab had 
intended going a certain distance with the people, 
before turning aside to his usual haunts. Conse¬ 
quently the request was made now, rather than 
earlier. Although it is not explicitly stated, it 
would seem quite certain that he accepted Moses’ 
invitation, since we find his descendants in 
Canaan at a later time (Jdg. i. 16, iv. 11). 

c. The ark and the blessing (x. 33-36) 

The mount of the Lord (33). This is the only time 
this exact phrase is used, but the same place 
(Mt. Horeb) is called ‘the mount of God’ in 
Ex. iii. 1, iv. 27, xviii. 5, xxiv. 13; 1 Ki. xix. 8. The 
latter part of verse 33 has been much discussed, 
most critics insisting that it means that the ark 
of the covenant went a three days’ journey 
ahead of the people in order to search out a 
resting place for them. Some critics say that this 
means that the ark moved of itself. Others say 
that it was probably carried in a wagon by oxen. 
An excessive literalness can reduce any book to 
nonsense. The phrase the ark .. . went need not 
mean that it moved of itself, but can perfectly 
well refer to its being carried on the shoulders of 
priests and Levites in the normal way. Moreover 
there is no grammatical necessity of interpreting 
the phrase ‘three days’ journey* as some critics 
take it. The av renders it in the three days' 


tourney. While this involves a measure of inter¬ 
pretation, it is consistent with the context, and 
entirely possible grammatically. The critical 
interpretation involves the conclusion that the 
clause is a bit of mythology inconsistent with the 
rest of the book of Numbers. Such a conclusion 
is entirely unnecessary. 

Yet there is an apparent contradiction 
between this statement and the previous instruc¬ 
tions for transporting the tabernacle and its 
vessels in the midst of the host (ii. 17, iv. 15). 
There are two possible explanations. One is the 
result of close examination of the plirase before 
them (33), Heb. Upheneihem, which may simply 
mean ‘in their presence’, as in Dt. iii. 28, x. 11, 
and xxxi. 3. In these passages Joshua or Moses is 
said to go before the people under circumstances 
which clearly indicate that they were not 
physically in front of them, but before them in 
the sense of being visible to them and in authority 
over them. In line with this use of the phrase some 
interpreters consider that the verse simply means 
that the ark was carried in its normal place in 
the midst of the tribes, but that the priests who 
travelled near it observed the movements of the 
pillar of cloud and of fire, received reports from 
the scouts, and indicated by trumpet signals the 
proper times for the host to move and to en¬ 
camp. Another and possibly better interpretation 
of the statement results in the conclusion that 
during the first three days the ark was carried 
ahead of all the tribes. I'here would be nothing 
strange in thus departing from the prescribed 
travel order for the first three days. We have 
already noticed (x. 17, 21) that the original 
directions for movement of the parts of the 
tabernacle were somewhat altered, for increased 
convenience. Ihese first three days were through 
rough wilderness country, devoid of human 
enemies, but p.^esenting unusual difficulty in 
finding suitable camping spots. At this time the 
ark may have been carried at the very head of the 
people to typify the divine leadership and the 
interest of God in providing suitable places for 
encampment. Afterwards it was carried at its 
normal place, where it would be protected against 
enemies. Similarly, at the beginning of the con¬ 
quest of Canaan, when the Jordan was crossed, 
the priests were ordered to carry the ark at the 
head of the people, and when their feet touched 
the river its waters receded before them (Jos.,iii. 
6). At a later time people took the ark as a 
magical thing, rather than simply as a symbol of 
God’s presence, and wicked men tried to use it to 
win a battle against the Philistines (1 Sa. iv). 
The effort proved disastrous. God is not to be 
compelled by the manipulation of physical things, 
but uses physical things as symbols of His 
presence to assure His people of His interest in 
them. 

Verse 34 again stresses the divine leadership, as 
shown by the pillar of cloud. Verses 35 and 36 
give the formula uttered by Moses at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the day’s journey. The words of 
verse 35, uttered in the third instead of the second 
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person, occur again in Ps. Ixviii. 1. Thousands 
(36). Perhaps here and in i. 16 this word means 
families or divisions of the tribes, instead of 
literal thousands. However, this is obviously 
not applicable to the census, with its total of 
603,550 (see i. 46n.). 

VUL REBELLION AND DISAFFECTION, 
xi. 1—xii. 16 

a. Disaffection in the outskirts of the camp 

(xi. 1-3) 

After the ideal picture in previous chapters of 
the divine arrangements for the care and progress 
of Israel, and the beautiful narrative of the 
beginning of the journey in chapter x, it is a 
shock to find rebellion and disaffection in the 
camp itself. The Israelites have been rescued 
from Egypt and constantly see the pillar of cloud 
and fire, visible proof of God’s presence with 
them; yet we find disaffection and rebellion 
breaking out, first in the outskirts of the camp, 
next in its midst, and finally among the top 
leaders themselves. 

Every Christian leader needs to be warned not 
to let his judgment be affected by the praise of 
those over whom God has placed him. Human 
nature is fickle, and a man’s strongest supporters 
can suddenly become his worst enemies. Even 
the best of human beings may fall into rebellion 
against the Lord. The Christian leader should 
learn to place his trust in God alone; then he 
will not be too disappointed if those who should 
support him prove unfaithful. The two chapters 
are also of great interest for the man of lesser 
prominence. He should realize the burdens and 
responsibilities which weigh upon those whom 
God has placed in positions of Ictidership. He 
should not rebel against them, but should sup¬ 
port them faithfully, unless, of course, they 
themselves rebel against the Lord. 

b. Trouble in the nudst of the camp (xi. 4-15) 

It is easy to understand what happened when the 
people began to take their eyes away from God. 
In the journey through the wilderness, memory of 
deliverance from the harsh oppression of Egypt 
tended to become dim, while realization of the 
loss of the satisfaction of fleshly appetites 
enjoyed in Egypt became more vivid. The 
people began to be dissatisfied with the manna 
which God was providing and to long for the 
sensuous pleasures previously enjoyed. Verses 
7-8 describe the appearance and use of the 
manna (cf. Ex. xvi. 31). 

The weeping of the people throughout the 
camp greatly distressed Moses (10). He felt 
himself to be almost at the end of his endurance. 
These verses show how he poured out his prayer 
to God for help. There are two elements in 
Moses’ prayer. One is that the load he is carrying 
and the responsibility for all the people seem to 
be more than he can bear. The other is that the 
people are demanding flesh to eat and there is no 
possible way in which he can satisfy this desire. 


c. God’s twofold answer to Moses’ prayer 
(xi. 16-35) 

God took up each element of the prayer in turn. 
First, He dealt with Moses’ need of help, telling 
him to gather seventy leaders of Israel, and 
promising that He would put His spirit upon 
them so that they might take over part of Moses* 
responsibility. 

Next, God dealt with the second element of 
Moses’ request, promising that the desire of the 
people would be satisfied. In fact He declared it 
would be so fully satisfied that they would be 
utterly satiated with meat (18-20). Moses’ faith 
was severely strained by this statement of God 
(21, 22). The nation contained 600,000 men. If 
God were to gather all the fish of the sea and 
to kill all the flocks and herds, how would even 
this suffice to fulfil such a promise? In verse 23 
God answered this objection. He did not attempt 
to describe the means that He would use. He 
simply pointed to His own great power, and 
declared that Moses would see the promise 
fulfilled. 

Moses went out and gathered the seventy men 
as God had directed (24). Evidently he was 
thoroughly familiar with the abilities of the 
various leaders of the people and had worked 
with them in many ways. This was not a sudden 
gathering of help, but a wonderful outpouring of 
God's power so as to enable these seventy elders 
to give Moses the assistance he needed. As they 
stood around the tabernacle, God’s Spirit rested 
upon them. They prophesied, and did not cease 
(25). 

In verses 26-29 we have an interesting paren¬ 
thetical event. Two of these selected assistants 
were detained in the camp for some reason, yet 
when the Spirit of God rested upon the others 
He came upon them also, and they prophesied 
in the camp. When the news of this reached 
Joshua, the servant of Moses, he felt envy for his 
master’s reputation. What would the people 
think if they found these two men assuming such 
leadership as had previously been restricted to 
Moses? In Moses* answer we see the greatnessof 
the man. He did not envy others who might rise 
to positions of supremacy. His whole desire was 
that the work of God should go forward. He 
said. Would God that all the Lardy's people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his spirit 
upon them! (29). What an example for each of us, 
if God puts us in a 'position of leadership in 
Christian service! It is so easy to become jealous 
as a new man advances. 

Verses 31-32 describe the complete fulfilment 
of God's unbelievable promise to supply more 
meat than the people could possibly consume. 
The Lord sent a great wind which, brought 
tremendous numbers of quails around the camp 
so that the people had only to go out and strike 
them down. This was very easy to do, as they 
flew about two cubits above the ground, almost 
blinded by the great wind that drove them in¬ 
land. These quails are a type of partridge, about 
7i inches long, generally brown in colour. They 
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migrate twice a year, arriving in Palestine in 
great numbers in March, and coming southward 
again in the autumn. Occasionally, when the 
wind changes its course, or the birds become 
exhausted from the long flight, the entire flock 
will fall to the ground. Sometimes as a result 
they arc captured in great quantities on the 
coasts or islands of the Mediterranean Sea. A 
similar event at an earlier time in the wilderness 
journey is described in Ex. xvi. The Israelites 
ate the birds uncooked. Those which they could 
not eat at once they spread around the camp, in 
order to dry them in the sun (32). Ps. Ixxviii. 
26-31 gives a poetic description of this event. 

Soon God’s wrath was poured out upon the 
people for their lust (33). He gave them their 
desire to the full, but it was not what they needed. 
The result was plague and sickness and misery. 
Sometimes, if we insist, God will give us our own 
way in life, but in the end we would be far better 
off if we sought God’s will instead of our own. 
Cf. Ps. cvi. 13-15. 

The place where this occurred was given the 
appropriate name, Kibroth-hattaavah, ‘graves 
of lust’, because many died there as a result of 
their fleshly appetites (34). With verse 35 cf. xii. 
16, where another stage in the progress of the 
journey is noted. 

d. Rebellion among the leaders (xii. 1-16) 
Although it is bad for a leader to And disaffection 
in the rank and file of his followers, it is far worse 
when his leading subordinates begin to under¬ 
mine his authority. In view of all that Moses had 
done for the Israelites he had every reason to 
expect his subordinates to respect and support 
him, and certainly he should have been able to 
count on those who had been elevated to high 
position on account of close relationship to 
himself. Yet here he finds his own brother and 
sister conspiring against him. 

The wliispering campaign against Moses 
centred around his marriage, which was used as 
an excuse to arouse opposition to him. In the 
succeeding divine intervention God never 
bothered to make any refutation of this attack. 
God’s powerful intervention condemns all 
attempts to stir up hatred between races. In 
Christ there ‘is neither Greek nor Jew . . . 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free* (Col. iii. 11). 

It seems strange to read of Moses marrying an 
Ethiopian woman (1) since there has b^n no 
mention of the death of Zipporah, whom Jethro 
had brought to the camp not long before (Ex. 
xviii. 2-6); however, there is no later mention of 
her death, either. Kushi (used twice in verse 1) is 
the regular Hebrew word for Ethiopian and is 
often used in that sense (cf. especially Is. xx. 3-5). 
It has been suggested that in Gn. ii. 13 and x. 6-8 
the word might refer not to Ethiopia, but to the 
Cassites, a people north-east of Mesopotamia. 
This interpretation could hardly apply here. The 
attempt has been made to show that the Kusi 
mentioned in an inscription of Esarhaddon 
(about 750 b.c.) were a North Arabian tribe, 


and hence could be equated with the Midianites. 
However, this evidence is extremely tenuous, and 
it is hardly likely that the wife referred to here 
can be Zipporali. The phrase for he had married 
an Ethiopian woman (1) does not sound like a 
reference to a marriage that had been in existence 
about forty years. 

Verse 2 shows the real reason for the attack. 
Aaron and Miriam were not content with second 
place. They desired the top position for them¬ 
selves. This is not the way to secure Christian 
leadership, although many attempt it by this 
method. God will elevate those who are worthy. 
He who cannot be faithful in a subordinate 
position proves himself unworthy of a higher 
one. The Lord heard it (2). Troublemakers often 
forget that the Lord hears everything they say. 
This passage should be a reminder that He is 
always present, and that when He thinks best He 
will take decisive action, as in this case. 

Meek (3). Heb. *anaw, i.e. ‘humble’, not think¬ 
ing of his own prestige nor looking out for his 
own interests. The word docs not mean simply 
that Moses was willing to stand aside for God to 
judge, but rather that he endured the attacks 
patiently, not seeking vindication for himself or 
his family. He was so occupied with looking out 
for God’s glory and seeking to forward God’s 
purposes, that he paid no attention to the unfair 
attacks upon himself. Doubtless Moses himself 
marvelled in later days that he could have taken 
this attack on himself and his wife without 
showing indignation. His meekness surpassed 
that of all others, perhaps even of himself at 
other times. Engrossed in the superhuman task 
of leading the people from Sinai to Kadesh, 
supervising their lives, executing necessary 
judgment over them, resisting rebellion, inter¬ 
ceding for the nation, doubtless hoping in the 
very near future to lead them into the Promised 
Land, the honour of God loomed so great before 
his eyes that he showed a meekness about Iiis 
own honour that is almost beyond belief. 

This verse has frequently been misunderstood, 
some writers even saying that it could not 
possibly have been written by Moses, and 
alleging that he would have to be extremely 
egotistic to make such a statement. Actually, one 
of the strong evidences of the divine inspiration 
of the Bible is its remarkable objectivity. It 
clearly shows the faults and weaknesses of Moses 
and other leaders, and even of the entire nation, 
in such a way as can be paralleled in no other 
literature. Faults are not hidden or glossed over, 
nor is there any false modesty about presenting 
good points exactly as they were. Writing under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, Moses did 
not hesitate to record his own sins and weak¬ 
nesses in the clearest of language. It would be 
contrary to the remarkable objectivity of the 
Bible if he did not also record his strongest 
point, his meekness. When Moses was standing 
for the honour of God, he was fearless and ready 
to overcome any opposition whatever. Attacks 
upon himself and his wife he took without a 
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murmur, leaving it to God to vindicate him in 
His own time. While it cannot be proved that 
this verse is not an inspired insertion in the 
midst of Moses’ writing, it is more likely that 
Moses wrote it himself, under the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. Its contents are necessary to a true 
understanding of the chapter. 

In normal times God may allow one of His 
servants, for the man’s own spiritual good, to 
remain under a cloud of unjust accusation for a 
long time before he is vindicated. The present 
situation was too vital for that. It was necessary 
that Moses’ leadership be upheld and vindicated 
at once. Although Moses took no step in his own 
defence (a fact which could not possibly be 
understood without the statement in verse 3), 
God suddenly intervened (4). He called Moses 
and his two detractors to come before Him. 
Then He called Aaron and Miriam apart and 
rebuked them directly (5). 

God pointed out the superiority of Moses to all 
other human leaders of His people (6-8). To 
others He might speak in a vision or in a dream; 
but to Moses He spoke face to face. God did 
not say that Aaron and Miriam had, or had not, 
received messages directly from Him. He simply 
pointed out the superiority of Moses to all other 
prophets, and then asked why they had ventured 
to speak against him. 

When the cloud departed, Miriam was white 
with leprosy (10). There is no mention of Aaron’s 
receiving any punishment. Perhaps this means 
that Miriam was the real instigator of the 
conspiracy, and Aaron only an accomplice; or 
perhaps it was a greater punisliment to Aaron to 
see his beloved sister smitten with leprosy than 
anything that could have happened to himself. 
His fervent plea (12) argues strongly, though not 
conclusively, for the latter suggestion. 

Aaron’s forthright confession of sin (11, 12) 
gives evidence of true repentance. He addresses 
Moses as my lord. Never again do we have 
evidence of Aaron opposing Moses. 

Aaron is particularly concerned about his 
sister’s leprosy. He sees her as one dead (12), 
so great is his love for her. Fervently he pleads 
for her restoration. Having sinned against 
Moses, who is God’s representative, he addresses 
his prayer not to God, but to the man against 
whom he has sinned. 

Without a word of rebuke, Moses turn.s to 
God and pleads for his erring sister (13). This is 
Moses’ only action in the entire chapter. 
Although reviled, he reviled not again, but 
rather prayed for his detractors. Who can deny 
the exact truth of the character given him in 
verse 3 ? 

God shows reluctance to deny a request from 
Moses (14). It would seem that the leprosy was 
removed, in response to Moses’ intercession, but 
the seven-day period of Isolation which follows 
cleansing of leprosy must be observed. See 
Lv. xiv. 8. The olfence is too serious for punish¬ 
ment to be remitted entirely. An example must 
be made to deter others. Also it is desirable to 


give Miriam time to realize fully the extent of 
her sin. Thus the Lord delivered the camp from 
this dangerous rebellion against Moses’ authority. 
Atid afterward the people removed (16). See 
xi. 35n. 

IX. THE CRISIS AT KADESH-BARNEA. 
xiii. 1—xiv. 45 

This section describes the great turning point of 
the entire wilderness journey. Here Israel proved 
its unreadiness to enter the Promised Land, and 
a whole generation was doomed to die in the 
wilderness. Moses’ expectation of soon entering 
Canaan was rudely shattered, and the prospect 
of forty years of wilderness life was substituted. 
It is one of the most dramatic sections of the 
Scriptures, and one of the richest in spiritual 
lessons. 

Before examining the section in detail, we 
must consider the critical view which claims that 
Nu. xiii and xiv can be broken up into two 
distinct accounts, each complete in itself, but 
contradicting the other at various points. It 
should be noted that in the narrative as it stands 
the progress of events is quite natural and easy 
to follow. It is true that a number of ideas are 
Slated more than once. This, however, is fre¬ 
quently due to repetition for emphasis, which is 
common in most parts of the Bible, and in 
most other literature as well, particularly when, 
as here, the situation involves the presentation of 
the differing opinions of various people. In all 
such situations, vital ideas commonly find 
expression more than once. Thus stress is laid 
on the strength of the Canaanites in xiii. 28, 31, 
32, 33, xiv. 3, 43 and 45. The goodness of the 
land is emphasized in xiii. 27, xiv. 7 and 8. The 
Lord’s decision that ail of that generation must 
die in the wilderness is stressed in xiv. 23, 29, 
30, 33 and 35. It is easy to assign one occur¬ 
rence of an idea to one alleged source, and 
another occurrence to the other; but after this 
is done it is frequently the case that there are 
still two or more repetitions of certain ideas in 
one or in both of the alleged separate accounts. 
A second cause of repetition is the common 
Hebrew practice of summarizing an event before 
describing it in detail. This is very frequent in 
the Bible (as well as in modern newspapers). 

Proof that there is actually a composite 
account requires evidence not only that repeti¬ 
tions occur, since they are found in almost every 
writing, but that the statements contradict one 
another. In this narrative, four contradictions 
are alleged. First, that one account says that the 
spies went from Kadesh and returned thither, 
while the other says that their point of departure 
and return was the wilderness of Paran. Second, 
that one account restricts the journey of the 
spies to the southern district around Hebron, 
while the other says that the whole land of 
Canaan was visited. Third, that in one account 
the unfaithful spies emphasize the strength of the 
inhabitants, while in the other they say that the 
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land is unproductive and hence not worth 
trying to conquer. Fourth, that one account says 
that only Caleb was faithful, while the other 
mentions both Caleb and Joshua as being 
faithful. Let us briefly examine these points. 

Regarding the first, it should be noted that 
the text nowhere mentions Kadesh as the starting 
point of the spies, but only the wilderness of 
Paran (3). The return is said to be unto the 
wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh (26). Clearly 
Kadesh is indicated as a place within the 
wilderness of Paran. Whether the spies started 
from Kadesh, or from some other place in the 
wilderness of Paran, is not stated. There is 
actually no contradiction. 

Regarding the second alleged contradiction, 
see the discussion of xiii. 21-25 below. 

The third alleged contradiction depends 
entirely upon the interpretation of one unusual 
plirase, a land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof (32), wliich occurs in a context that is 
emphasizing the strength of the inhabitants 
(xiii. 31-33). Even if the phrase meant that the 
land was unproductive, it would not prove two 
contradictory accounts, but would simply show 
a strange change of front on the part of the 
frightened spies. For the true meaning of the 
phrase, see the discussion of these verses below. 

The fourth argument is an interesting one. It 
rests upon the fact that while both Caleb and 
Joshua are mentioned in xiv. 6, 30 and 38, only 
Caleb is mentioned in xiii. 30 and xiv. 24. How¬ 
ever, it is not difficult to see why only Caleb is 
mentioned in these two instances. When the 
spies began to give undue prominence to the 
strength of the Canaanites, it was natural that 
one man should rise and try to quiet the people 
(xiii. 30), who were giving way to great fear as 
they heard of the number and strength of the 
Canaanites. It was more effective for Caleb to 
do this, since Joshua was so closely associated 
with Moses that he would not be so readily 
accepted as an independent witness. The next 
day, when the opposition had become wide¬ 
spread, both men exerted themselves to the 
utmost in the attempt to stem it (xiv. 6). When 
God first acceded to Moses’ prayer of inter¬ 
cession, but said that that generation, except for 
Caleb, would die in the wilderness (xiv. 24), 
Moses hardly thought of liimself or Aaron as 
being included in this condemnation; nor were 
they, for if they had been there would be no 
point in the special judgment upon them when 
they sinned at Meribah (xx. 12). Similarly it 
would not be necessary, in this preliminary 
statement, to mention Joshua, who had been 
Moses’ faithful assistant for a long time. In the 
more formal statement of God’s judgment which 
followed, both of the faithful spies were men¬ 
tioned as exempted from the general judgment 
(xiv. 30). Similarly, when the death of the un¬ 
faithful spies is related (xiv. 36-37), it is naturally 
recorded that the two faitliful spies survived (38). 

This examination of the four alleged contra¬ 
dictions shows that tliere is no sufficient reason 


for holding that the narrative is a composite one. 
Moreover it should be observed that the attempt 
of the critics to reconstruct two such narratives 
along the line of the alleged contradictions 
results in this case in two accounts, neither of 
which is really complete. Each contains serious 
gaps and omissions, and neither reads smoothly, 
unless far-reaching changes and insertions in the 
text are made. 

a. The sending of the spies (xiii. 1-25) 

God commanded that spies be sent to search 
out the land (1-2). it was His will that His 
people should use their own intelligence as far 
as possible, even though He desired them to 
recognize His constant leading. Twelve out¬ 
standing men, one from each tribe, were selected 
to take part in the expedition (3-16). Verse 16 
tells us that Moses changed the name of Oshea 
the son of Nun to Jehoshua. Joshua has already 
appeared several times in Exodus as one of 
hloses’ right-hand men, and in Nu. xi. 28 he 
was called ‘the servant of Moses’. The form 
Oshea never occurs except here (8, 16) and in Dt. 
xxxii. 44 (Hoshea). Perhaps this change of name 
was made by Moses even before the first appear¬ 
ance of Joshua in the Pentateuch (Ex. xvii. 9, 
where he is referred to as a man already recog¬ 
nized as a leader), and the change is mentioned 
here because of the desirability of listing him in 
the formal roster of spies under the original form 
of his name. On the other hand, it is not impos¬ 
sible that Moses made the change at this time, 
but chose, when he wrote the Pentateuch, to 
use the well-known form of the great leader’s 
name in all other references to his activities, 
including those which occurred at an earlier 
time. For further discussion, cf. Ex. xvii. 9 
and Dt. i. 38. 

Verses 17-20 contain Moses* commission to 
the spies. Their expedition has a twofold purpose: 
to learn whether the inhabitants of Canaan arc 
strong or weak (18) and to determine whether the 
land itself is fat or lean (19-20). Verse 17 directs 
them to go up this way southward and then 
up into the mountain. It seems strange to read that 
people encamped south of Canaan are ordered 
to go southward into Canaan. Southward (17). 
Heb. bannegeb; better ‘into the south’ as in rv 
mg. or ‘into the Negeb*. The Negeb is the some¬ 
what dry southernmost section of Palestine. 
Hence the word comes, quite naturally, to 
designate the southern direction. Frequently, 
however, it refers to the region of the Negeb, as 
here, in Nu. xiii. 22, and in Gn. xiii. 1 and xxiv, 
62, and the word is used in modern Israel to 
designate this region. In Jos. xv. 19 the word 
simply means a dry region. The av translation is 
not incorrect, if understood as similar to the 
description of a journey by a Scotsman into 
the North of England. Into the mountain. This 
is the regular designation of the hill country 
which forms the central backbone of Palestine, 
and in which most of the events of biblical 
history took place. 
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Verses 21-25 describe the journey of the spies. 
As is so often the case in Hebrew narration, the 
passage begins with a summary of the entire 
matter (21), and this is followed by a fuller 
description of some of its details (22—24). The 
twelve spies would hardly have travelled to¬ 
gether, or in groups large enough to attract 
attention to themselves. The several groups 
searched the land from end to end, one group 
going as far as Rehob, as men come to Hamath, in 
the extreme north. Another group spent its 
time exploring the area around Hebron, where 
the sons of Anak lived (for discussion of the 
sons of Anak, see note on Dt. ii. 10). At the 
brook of Eshcol, near Hebron, they cut down a 
branch with a cluster of grapes, as an example of 
the fruit which the land produced. Even today 
the grapes of Hebron are famous throughout 
Palestine. 

b. The report of the spies (xiii. 26-33) 

After forty days (25) the spies returned to the 
congregation, which was now encamped at 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran, the region 
from which the spies had started out (3). Since 
Kadesh is not mentioned in verse 3 it is possible 
that the movement to this place had occurred 
during the absence of the spies. The large desert 
regions known as the wilderness of Paran and 
the wilderness of Zin are not precisely delimited, 
and may even have overlapped, since they are 
not political designations. The general report 
contains two elements: first, the excellence of 
the land (27), which must have appeared beauti¬ 
ful indeed after more than a year of life in the 
desert; and second, the great strength of its 
inhabitants (28-29). Verses 28-29 present in 
crescendo the difficulties of conquest, and one 
can almost feel the people's terror mounting as 
they listen. Then one of the spies interrupts the 
report of the others, in an attempt to slow down 
this reaction. Caleb stilled the people (30), assert¬ 
ing that they were well able to conquer the land. 
However, the other spies flatly contradicted him 
(31-33), declaring the conquest to be impossible, 
as indeed it was, apart from divine aid. In their 
terror they exaggerated the difficulties, giving the 
impression that all of its inhabitants were giants, 
and calling the country a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof (32). 

It is sometimes said that this contradicts 
verse 27, and proves that the account is really 
made up of a combination of two contradictory 
stories, one of which represents the unfaithful 
spies as opposing the attempt to conquer the 
land on the ground that its people are too power¬ 
ful, while the other represents them as saying 
that it is not a good land at all. Such a claim 
rests upon an interpretation of this verse which 
makes it stand absolutely alone, since all other 
statements about the land in chapters xiii and 
xiv speak of it as fertile and desirable. Except for 
this one phrase, the entire stress in verses 31-33 
is on the ferocity and strength of the inhabitants; 
this is true both of verse 31 which precedes this 


phrase, and of 32b and 33 which follow it. When 
the Israelites threaten to return to Egypt (xiv. 4) 
they do so, not on the ground that Canaan is not 
a good country, but that the attempt to conquer 
it will cause them to fall by the sword and their 
wives and little ones to become a prey (xiv. 3). 
Thus the whole content of the two chapters 
runs contrary to the idea that this one phrase 
means that the land is not a good land. 

To determine the meaning of the phrase we 
must look at its use elsewhere. It occurs in two 
places: Lv. xxvi. 38 and Ezk. xxxvi. 13-14. In 
both passages, as in the passage before us, the 
phrase indicates that there is something about a 
land which leads to the early death of its inhabi¬ 
tants. In Ezk. xxxvi. 13-14 the factor in view is 
lack of sufficient crops, since the passage is a 
promise that the land of Canaan, which became 
a land of famine during the exile, would again 
yield its fruit (cf. xxxvi. 8, 11). In Lv. xxvi. 38, 
however, the situation is quite different. If the 
phrase specifically referred to death as a result of 
famine, it would have been used in Lv. xxvi, 
20 or 26, where famine is in view, rather than 
twelve verses later, in 38. There, as in our present 
passage, death from the ferocity of an enemy is 
what is meant. When the spies said that the land 
eats up its inhabitants, perhaps they were refer¬ 
ring to the constant wars between cities and 
between regions, which cursed Canaan at this 
time (as is evidenced by the El Amarna tablets). 
The inhabitants of the land were in constant 
danger from this source: what then would be the 
fate of a people, inexperienced in war, who would 
attempt to conquer a land of giants, battle- 
conditioned by constant strife? To make the 
phrase contain a denial of the fertility of the land 
is to contradict the entire stress of Nu. xiii and 
xiv, and also to go contrary to its use in Lv. xxvi. 

c. The rebellion (xiv. 1-10) 

Given the choice between faith in the judgment of 
the spies, who stood before them, and faith in 
the invisible God, the mass of the people put their 
faith in the words of the spies. All the memories 
of the great works that God had done through 
Moses were as nothing against the words of 
these men. Filled with despair, the people thought 
of selecting a new leader and going back to 
Egypt (4). Joshua and Caleb, the two spies who 
were faithful to God, urged them to trust God to 
give them victory, as.scrting that it would be as 
easy to conquer Canaan as to eat bread, if God 
delighted in them (6-9). But the people threatened 
to stone them (10). 

d. God’s judgment (xiv. 11-38) 

God tells Moses that He contemplates destroying 
the unfaithful people, and starting a new nation 
from Moses’ own descendants (11-12). Moses 
pleads for the people, urging the glory of God, 
and laying stress on God’s wonderful grace 
(13-19). The Lord declares that He has pardoned, 
in accordance with Moses’ request (20). However, 
the generation which had turned against Him 
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will die in the wilderness (22-35). By the way of 
the Red sea (25). This does not mean that they 
would return in the direction of the body of 
water which was crossed soon after leaving 
Egypt (Ex. xiii. 18ff.). The northern end of the 
Red Sea is shaped like a ‘Y’; its western branch 
is now called the Gulf of Suez; the eastern 
branch, which is on the eastern side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, is now called the Gulf of 
Akaba. It is to this latter that reference is made 
here. Only Caleb and Joshua will live to enter 
the Promised Land (30). The following generation 
will receive the victory from God’s hand (31). 
The unfaithful spies died by the plague at once 
(36-37). 

Ye shall know my breach of promise (34). 
Rv ‘alienation’. Jt is to be feared that the av 
translation of the Hebrew word tenuah as ‘breach 
of promise’ might give the impression that God 
would go back on a promise which He had made. 
Actually tenuah simply means ‘opposition’ or 
‘hostility*. The ancient Greek lxx translated it 
‘purpose of wrath’; the Latin Vulgate as 
‘revenge*. 

e. The unsuccessful repentance (xiv. 39-45) 

This is one of the most tragic passages in the 
Bible. When the people heard the divine decision, 
they wept. They were greatly stirred by the death 
of the ten spies whose advice they had accepted. 
Now that the opportunity for immediate pos¬ 
session of the Promised Land was denied them, 
and they were told that they must wander forty 
years in the wilderness, the temper of the people 
completely changed. They confessed their sin 
(40), and declared that they would now go up to 
the place that the Lord had promised. Moses 
told them that the opportunity was gone. To 
attempt now to take the land would be only a 
further step of disobedience, and would accom¬ 
plish nothing. However, the people took things 
in their own hands, and undertook in their own 
strength to do what they had previously feared 
to undertake with God helping them. The attempt 
failed at its beginning. Driven back by the 
Canaanites, frustrated and despondent, nothing 
remained but the forty years of wilderness 
wandering to which God had doomed them. 
Hormah (45). See notes on Dt. i. 44. 

X. LAWS AFTER THE CRISIS, xv. 1-41 

Chapters xv to xx encompass a period of about 
thirty-eight years, most of which is passed over 
in silence. There is no indication of the exact 
time of the events from xv. 1 to xx. 13. The 
condemnation at Kadesh-barnea was fulfilled. 
Nearly forty years were spent in the wilderness, 
and an entire generation passed away. It had 
been made clear that Israel was not yet ready 
for the Promised Land. 

a. Rules of sacrifice for Canaan (xv. 1-21) 

There is httle in these rules that is not already 
contained in the laws given at Sinai for the 


priests. The purpose of the section is an indirect 
one. It focuses attention on the certainty that 
God will bring His people into the Promised 
Land. (Cf. verses 2 and 18.) Just when they have 
failed so miserably, and a whole generation has 
been doomed to die in the wilderness, specific 
stress is laid on God’s plan for His people in 
Canaan, an indirect means of giving them assur¬ 
ance that His promises will be carried out in 
due time. It is to be noted that the various parts 
of this chapter arc addressed to the nation as a 
whole (2, 8, 38) rather than to Aaron or to the 
Levites. Contrast xviii. 1. 

b. Provision regarding sins of ignorance (xv. 
22-31) 

When a great crisis such as that at Kadesh is 
past, those who are truly repentant tend to give 
way to despair of ever satisfying God. From one 
extreme of carelessness they can easily pass to 
the other extreme of thinking that every slightest 
error may be fatal. To guard against such an 
attitude at this point God reminded the people of 
the special provisions regarding sins of ignorance, 
already explained more fully in Lv. iv and v. 
Every sin is wrong, even if committed in ignor¬ 
ance. It docs injury to God’s kingdom, is an 
aflfront to His holiness, and requires atonement. 
But it should not lead to worry or despair. It 
should be placed under the blood. Our present 
section first makes provision for remission of sins 
of ignorance by the entire congregation (22-26) 
and then provides atonement for individuals 
who fall into sin through ignorance (27-29). In 
order to guard this provision against being 
thought to cover wilful or presumptuous sin, the 
next two verses declare the utter condemnation 
of the man who continues in wilful sin (30-31). 
Presumptuously (30). Literally ‘with a high 
hand’, i.e. wilfully, in open rebellion. 

c. An instance of presumptuous sin (xv. 32-36) 
After the command, an instance of wilful sin is 
described, which occurred during the forty years 
in the wilderness. Despite the frequent reiteration 
of the sabbath law and the fact that thousands of 
people were observing this law around him, a 
man. was caught flagrantly disobeying it. He 
was brought to Moses and Aaron, and they 
sought special wisdom as to what should be 
done. God ordered that he be killed as a warn¬ 
ing to the people of the terrible nature of wilful 
sin. 

d. The ribband of blue (xv. 37-41) 

God knows how easy it is for a man living in 
Satan’s world to forget His Creator. So He 
commanded the Israelites to make special 
borders on their clothes as a reminder. It is 
always a good thing to seek ever new ways of 
reminding ourselves of God and His desires for 
us. When one means has been used for a time its 
purpose tends to be forgotten, or it may become 
an end in itself instead of simply a reminder to 
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do God’s will. Hence all such means must be 
subject to frequent change, if they are to retain 
their effectiveness. 

XI. THE GREAT REBELLION OF KORAH, 
DATHAN AND ABIRAM. xvi. 1-50 

This chapter presents a complicated series of 
events with many involved details. Two distinct 
groups are joined in a temporary alliance against 
Moses and Aaron. One of these, headed by 
Korah, is composed principally of Levites, who 
are offended by the setting apart of the family 
of Aaron for the duties and privileges of the 
priesthood. 

The other group, headed by Dathan and 
Abiram, feel that they, rather than Moses, 
should have the pre-eminence in the nation, since 
they are leaders of the tribe descended from the 
hrstborn son of Jacob. Thus a rebellion against 
ecclesiastical authority and another against 
political authority are associated together, and 
the strength of each is greatly enhanced by co¬ 
operation with the other. Yet there is consider¬ 
able difference in the attitude of the two groups, 
and to some extent they arc dealt with separately 
and differently. In view of the complexity of 
these events the running summary below should 
be helpful in gaining an understanding of the 
chapter. 

When events so complex as these are described, 
it is easy to attempt to put together the verses 
dealing with each of the two movements and to 
allege that the chapter is really a composite 
account formed by the interweaving of two 
distinct documents. This claim, however. lacks 
convincing proof. While there are two distinct 
movements there is one series of events, and the 
claim of some critics that there arc two distinct 
sources has no foundation of solid evidence. Such 
alleged contradictions as have been discussed in 
connection with the story of the spies (cf. 
chapter xiii) are not found in this account. 

The critical argument makes much of the fact 
that in Dt. xi. 6 Dathan and Abiram are men¬ 
tioned but there is no mention of Korah, while 
in Nu. xxvii. 3 reference is made to the rebellion 
of Korah but no mention is made of Dathan and 
Abiram. In considering this argument certain 
factors should be noticed. 

1. In Dt. xi. 6 Moses is calling the attention of 
the people to the fact that they themselves had 
seen the earth open up and swallow Dathan and 
Abiram. There was no reason to mention Korah, 
since he was not swallowed up by the earth, but 
died in a different way, 

2, In Nu. xxvii. 3 the daughters of Zelopheliad 
mention the fact that their father did not join 
the revolt headed by Korah. In any such brief 
mention it would seem quite normal merely to 
mention one leader without necessarily giving 
the whole roster of the heads of a revolt. 

3 These two instances are not the only early 
allusions to this revolt. In Nu. xxvi.) Korah, 
Dahan and Abiram are all named together. In 


Ecclus. xlv. 18 this is also the case. Cf. Ps. cvi., 
16-18, where both the civil and ecclesiastical 
aspects of the rebellion are mentioned. 

4. In writings as late as the beginning of the 
Christian era we sometimes find that the two 
sections of the revolt are mentioned separately, 
as in Jude 11 which refers only to Korah, and in 
4 Macc. ii. 17 which refers only to Dathan and 
Abiram. Even if the critical theories were true, 
by this time the narrative would have been in its 
present form for many centuries and no one 
would retain any recollection of there having 
once been two distinct sources. Yet it seemed 
perfectly natural to Jude and to the writer of 
4 Maccabees to mention only one of the two 
movements involved in this revolt. If this could 
be the case at so late a time, why not also at the 
time of Moses? 

It should also be noticed that the attempt to 
divide the chapter into two different sources 
results in an account of the revolt of Dathan 
and Abiram which is extremely sketchy in its 
early part, and an account of that of Korah 
which has a large gap toward its end. The critics 
attempt partially to fill in this gap by sundering 
verses 24 and 27a from their context, deleting 
the names of Dathan and Abiram from each of 
them, and substituting the name of God for that 
of Korah in each of them, thus changing these 
verses into an attempt to clear the people away 
from around the tabernacle where the men were 
offering incense. Such a change in these two 
verses is quite unwarranted. They are perfectly 
natural as they stand, and are logically required 
on account of their relation to verse 26, which 
stands between them. Any suggestion that the 
word tabernacle here could refer only to God’s 
tabernacle is not true to the meaning of the 
Hebrew word. (See discussion below under 
verse 24.) While it is true that some manuscripts 
of the Lxx mention only Korah here, and not 
Dathan and Abiram, all Hebrew manuscripts 
mention all three leaders, as do most manu¬ 
scripts of the LXX. It is also pointed out that in 
verse 24 the lxx reads ‘company’ instead of 
tabernacle: however, in verse 27 it reads ‘tent’ 
for tabernacle. Valid evidence for altering these 
verses is lacking. They present actually no sup¬ 
port for the divisive theories. Moreover, since 
the Kohathites, the division of the tribe of Levi to 
which Korah bielonged, camped on the southern 
side of the tabernacle and the tribe of Reuben 
was also at the southern side of the tabernacle, a 
command to get away from the dwelling place 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram is not at all 
unnatural, for all three would be in one general 
area. 

This rebellion probably occurred quite a long 
time after the crisis at Kadesh, for there seems to 
b? no link between the two events. It is not 
indicated as a movement against the wilderness 
journey, nor against God’s plan for progress to 
Canaan nor yet against God’s law in general. 
It seems to have been solely an insurrection 
against the authority of Moses and Aaron. There 
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is no indication of its exact dale, which wiis 
probabJy not near either end of the thirty-eight 
years of wandering. 

The gravity of the revolt is seen in the charac¬ 
ter of its leaders. Korah was a member of the 
Kohathite branch of the tribe of Levi, the branch 
to which Moses and Aaron belonged. With him 
were three outstanding members of the tribe of 
Reuben, the firstborn of Israel, and 250 leaders 
of the congregation. They asserted that all 
members of the congregation were holy, and 
therefore that Moses and Aaron had no right to 
take supremacy over them. 

It is true that all sincere believers are equal in 
God’s sight. Yet man, born in sin, is very subject 
to error. It is necessary that there be a standard 
of authority. In our day this standard is found 
in the Word of God. At that time very little of the 
Bible was yet available. The people were in a 
crucial situation. The future of Israel’s testi¬ 
mony depended on llie safe passage of the nation 
through the wilderness and its establishment in 
Canaan. Although the insurgents claimed to be 
following the Lord, they were actually rebelling 
against Him, since they were opposing the 
leadership which He had raised up for this vital 
stage of the progress of His kingdom. 

On (1). This man is not mentioned again. 
Whether he simply followed along with the 
others and was not considered important enough 
for further special mention, or whether he with¬ 
drew from participation in the opposition to 
Moses, is unknown. 

A special point of contention seems to have 
been the restriction of the priesthood to Aaron’s 
family. For the sake of good order it was neces¬ 
sary that this important work be restricted to 
those whom God had set apart for the purpose. 
At a later time when a good king of Judah 
attempted to take upon himself the priestly 
function, God smote him with leprosy (2 Ch. 
xxvi. 1-5, 16-21). 

Often it is wise to meet disalTection head on 
and seek a settlement. Moses calls upon Korah 
and his followers to appear before the Lord, 
together with Aaron, in order that God Himself 
may decide who is in the right (4-11). Moses also 
summoned Dathan and Abiram (12), but, filled 
with bitter hatred, they reviled him and refused 
to appear (12-14). Moses declared to the Lord 
that he never had wronged them in any way (15). 

Korah and his followers were summoned to 
appear at the tabernacle with incense in their 
censers (16-17). When they came (18) they 
brought the whole congregation with them as 
partisans (19). The Lord threatened to destroy 
the entire congregation, except for Moses and 
Aaron (20-21), who fell on their faces and 
besought Him not to do so (22). Then the Lord 
told Moses to order the congregation to go up 
from about the tabernacle of Korah^ Dathan, and 
Abiram (23-24). Moses went to Dathan and 
Abiram, followed by the elders of Israel (25), and 
called on the people to depart from the tents of 
these wicked tnen (26). After they had gone up 


from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram on every side, Dathan and Abiram and 
their entire families came out and stood in the 
door of their tents (27). Moses declared that it 
would be proof that God had really sent him if 
the earth were to open its mouth and swallow up 
the men and their possessions (28-30). This 
happened as he predicted (31-34); also fire came 
from the Lord, and consumed the two hundred and 
fifty men that offered incense (35). 

This running summary will help in gaining a 
clear idea of the events described in this section. 
There is only one point needing further explana¬ 
tion, the references to the tabernacle of the 
offenders in verses 24 and 27. The word used 
here is mishkan, which is translated ‘tabernacle’ 
119 times, and which in all but three of these 
refers to God’s tabernacle. However, the literal 
meaning of the word is ‘dwelling place’, and it is 
translated ‘dwelling’ six times, ‘dwelling place’ 
six times, and ‘tent’ once (Ct. i. 8, ‘beside the 
shepherds’ tents’). In all thirteen of these in¬ 
stances it refers to ordinary dwellings, and has no 
reference to a place of worship. It would avoid 
confusion if it were translated ‘dwelling place’ in¬ 
stead of‘labernacle’ in Nu. xvi. 24,27 and xxiv. 5. 

After the destruction of Korah and his fol¬ 
lowers, God commanded that the censers of the 
dead men be taken out of the burning and used 
to make bronze plates for a covering of the 
altar, as a reminder that no one outside the family 
of Aaron should offer incense before the Lord 
(36-40). 

The families of Dathan and Abiram perished 
with them. That of Korah did not (see Nu. xxvi. 
9-11). Although excluded from the priesthood, 
his descendants came to hold an honoured 
place in the service of the sanctuary. One of 
them, Samuel, was one of the greatest of Hebrew 
prophets and judges (1 Ch. vi. 33-38). Samuel’s 
grandson, Henian, was an outstanding singer in 
David’s reign. A number of Psalms arc desig¬ 
nated as ‘for the sons of Korah’. This is a 
remarkable instance of a situation where the 
lamentable failure of a man did not prevent his 
descendants from achieving outstanding success, 
and, indeed, in a way closely related to that in 
which the ancestor had so signally erred. 

Although the leaders of the revolt were dead, 
the confusion continued for a time. Verses 41-50 
show the people still in revolt, God threatening 
to destroy them all (44), and Moses and Aaron 
acting as intercessors on behalf of the people 
who were reviling them (46-48). At the end, 
14,700 lay dead from God’s wrath (49). 

XII. THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
REBELLION, xvii. 1—xix. 22 

a. The Lord vindicates Aaron’s right to the 
priesthood (xvii. 1-11) 

It was not enough to strike dead a multitude of 
those who opposed Moses and Aaron. Great 
issues arc rarely decided by force alone. Reason¬ 
able proof is also requisite, if a decision is to be 
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lasting. God commanded that the leader ol* each 
tribe present a rod to be placed in the tabernacle. 
The rod of Levi was to bear the name of Aaron. 
Then God caused the rod of Aaron to produce 
buds, blossoms and almonds (8). This gave 
proof of two facts, answering with one sign both 
portions of the rebellion. The fact that the rod 
of the tribe of Levi was singled out for such 
special treatment proved that Moses and Aaron 
were not wrong in asserting divine appointment 
to leadership over the nation, against the claims 
of Dathan and Abiram who bcloi^ged to the 
tribe of Reuben (xvi. 1), The budding of a rod 
which bore the name of Aaron gave added denial 
to the claims of Korah and his l.evitical followers 
that they had as much right to the priesthood as 
the family of Aaron (xvi. 8-11), claims which 
already had been met by the death of Korah and 
his followers (xvi. 35). As permanent evidence 
of the divine decision, God commanded that 
Aaron’s rod be preserved in the tabernacle 
(10; cf. Heb. ix. 4). 

b. Reaffirmation of the privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities of Aaron and the Levites (xvii. 12— 
xviii. 32) 

Instead of quieting the minds of the people, the 
miracle seems to have left them confused and 
uneasy. It was hard for them to forget the death 
of the 250 men who offered incense, and they 
began to think of the tabernacle of God as a 
place of terror and perplexity (12-13). In order 
to set their fears at rest, God proceeded next to 
give a comprehensive statement of the divine 
arrangements for the ministry of the tabernacle, 
that there be no wrath any more upon the children 
of Israel (xviii. 5). Priesthood is to be restricted 
to the family of Aaron (1-7). The other Levites 
are to serve the tabernacle under his direction, 
but never to do the actual task of the priesthood. 
Their position is one of great honour, but 
subordinate to the family of Aaron. 

Verses 8-19 describe the offerings (8-11), 
firstfruits (12-13), devoted things (14), and 
firstlings (15-18), which are to become the 
property of the priests. A covenant of salt (19); 

i. e., an indissoluble covenant; cf. Jc. xxxiii. 
18-22. Salt was used with every sacrifice (Lv. 

ii. 13; Mk. ix. 49-50). Aaron is not, like the 
priests of other nations, to become a wealthy 
landholder (20), nor are the Levites to receive a 
section of Canaan, like the other tribes (23-24). 
The Levites are to be supported by the tithes of 
the nation (21, 24). Anyone who does not belong 
to this tribe risks his life if he tries to usurp their 
place in the service of the tal^crnacle (22). Thus 
God undertakes to remove the fears of the 
Israelites about the sanctuary by specifying the 
way in which His tabernacle may be served in 
safety by those whom He has selected for the 
particular tasks. The statement about the right of 
the Levites to the tithes (21, 24) has sometimes 
been thought to be contradicted by Dt. xiv, 
22-29. However, there is no contradiction, but 
only an elaboration, caused by the fact that when 


Moses gave the addresses recorded in Deutero¬ 
nomy the people were about to enter the Pro¬ 
mised Land, and soon the matter of distance from 
the sanctuary would become a problem. Also 
Deuteronomy brings in a new subject—the 
sacrificial meal, in which the people would cat a 
portion of the tithe before the Lord (Dt. xiv. 
22-29; cf. xii. 7, 17-18). Exhortation to the 
people not to forget the Invites, after the nation 
is scattered over Canaan (Dt. xii. 12, 18-19, 
xiv. 27, 29), in no way contradicts the ideal 
arrangement of Nu. xviii. 21, 24, which might 
naturally be much harder to enforce after the 
people are scattered over the Promised Land than 
while they are camping together in the wilderness. 
Up to this point the various sections of this 
chapter have been addressed to Aaron (1,8, 20). 
Now the Lord speaks to Moses (25), as repre¬ 
senting the nation as a whole, telling him to 
order the Levites to give to the priests a tithe of 
the tithes which they themselves receive (26-32). 

c. Removal of the uncleanness resulting from the 
rebellion (xix. 1-22) 

Since so many people had died as a result of 
Korah’s rebellion, ordinary means were in- 
suflicient to deal with the pollution. God com¬ 
manded that Eleazar the priest should take 
a red heifer outside the camp, slay it, and then 
burn it with appropriate ceremonies, to remove 
the uncleanness from the people. This was to be 
a permanent statute (10). Everyone who touched 
a dead body should be unclean seven days. On 
the third day he should be sprinkled with water 
containing the ashes of the burnt heifer, and on 
the seventh day he should wash and be clean. All 
this would impress upon the people the nature 
of death (cf. note on Nu. v. 1), would provide 
hygienic protection, and would picture to their 
minds the future provision through the sacrifice 
of Christ as the only possible means of release 
from the guilt and power of sin (Heb. ix. 11-14). 

XIU. INCIDENTS ON THE WAY TO THE 
PLAINS OF MOAB. xx. 1—xxii. 1 

a. The death of Miriam (xx. 1) 

The date of this event is uncertain. Some Bible 
students take the first month (1) as referring to 
the beginning of the fortieth year, at the end of 
the long period of wandering. Others insist that 
it means the first month of the third year, and 
that this and the following incident occurred 
prior to the crisis at Kadesh-barnea. There are 
interesting arguments on both sides, but the 
Bible does not give us data on which to decide 
with certainty. The importance of these events is 
not affected by our uncertainty as to the time 
when they occurred. 

The people abode in Kadesh (1). Kadesh seems 
to designate an entire region, ra^er than a small 
area. During the thirty-eight years of wandering 
the people doubtless roamed through the desert, 
staying at one place until the forage gave out, 
and then moving to another section. Perhaps they 
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passed through Kadesh several times. The long 
period of wandering began and ended in this 
neighbourhood. 

b. The sin of Moses and Aaron (xx. 2-13) 

Moses ranks as one of the godliest and most able 
men who ever lived. Therefore this passage is 
important, to keep us from elevating him too far. 
Despite his greatness, he was human, and he 
sinned. God punished him for sin, depriving him 
of the fulfilment of his great desire to enter the 
Promised Land. Great as Moses was, apart from 
the grace of Christ he was lost, deserving eternal 
punishment for his sin. God saved him, as He 
saves all who trust in Christ. 

This passage illustrates the wonderful objec¬ 
tivity of the Bible. Tt shows the sins and weak¬ 
nesses, as well as the strong points, of its heroes. 
Nu. xii. 3 contains a strong but factual state¬ 
ment of Moses’ strongest point, his meekness; 
our present passage shows how he sinned at this 
very point. We need to be on guard, not only at 
our weak points, but also at our strong points, 
for that is where Satan may overcome us if we 
leave them unguarded. 

It is easy to understand how lack of water 
would arouse severe dissatisfaction and com¬ 
plaint (2-5). Yet, after all that these people had 
seen of the wonderful care of God, they should 
have learned to trust Him fully. It would seem 
that Moses and Aaron felt that the murmuring 
of the people was now inexcusable and beyond 
endurance. Then the glory of the Lord appeared 
to them (6). Moses is told to fake the rod ... and 
speak ye unto the rock before all the congregation 
(8). He promised that it would give water before 
their eyes, as had occurred once before (Ex. xvii). 

Next follows one of the saddest passages in 
the Bible (10,11). Moses failed at his strongest 
point. He let pride get the better of him. He called 
the people rebels, and put himself in the place of 
God, forgetting that ‘the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God’. Perhaps he was 
becoming worn out after the long series of events 
which had tried his patience. At any rate he 
showed that he no longer had the endurance 
needed to lead the people into the Promised Land. 
Aaron and Moses stood together in this act, and 
were judged together; but it is primarily Moses 
with whom we are concerned, since Aaron was 
never in his class as a leader, and had fallen into 
serious error before (Nu. xii). God quickly 
announced His judgment upon Moses and 
Aaron (12). The place where this striving occurred 
is named Meribah (13). The same name had 
been given to Massah, where a similar event 
had previously occurred (Ex. xvii. 7). To dis¬ 
tinguish the two places, which are a long way 
apart, this one is sometimes called Meribah- 
Kadesh (cf. Nu. xxvii. 14 and Dt. xxxii. 51). 

c. £dom*s refusal to allow passage through its 

land (XX. 14-21) 

The Edomites were descended from Esau, the 
brother of Jacob. Moses expected that they 


would be friendly. He did not ask for unrequited 
assistance, but merely that the Israelites be 
allowed to pass through Edomite territory on 
the highway, promising to abstain from injuring 
any Edomite property or using anything, even 
water, without paying for it (19). However, the 
king of Edom was distrustful, and sent an army 
to guard his borders (20). This unbrotherly 
attitude cast a dark shadow over future relations 
between the two nations, and the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament contain many severe 
denunciations of the Edomites (e.g. Is. xxxiv. 
1-17, note verses 5, 6; Je. xlix. 7-22; Ezk. xxv. 
12-14, XXXV. 1-15; in some of these passages the 
AV uses Idumea to translate the same Hebrew 
word which is elsewhere rendered as Edom). 

We learn from Jdg. xi. 17 that a similar request 
was sent from Kadesh to the king of Moab and 
that the same unfavourable answer was received 
from him as from the king of Edom. In his fare¬ 
well address Moses does not mention either of 
these two requests but tells of God’s command 
that, on account of the ancestral relationship, the 
Israelites should not injure the Edomites or the 
Moabites (Dt. ii. 5, 9), but that they should buy 
food and water from them for money. Later 
Moses tells of a similar request being sent to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon, and his words seem to 
imply that the Edomites and the Moabites had 
granted his request (Dt. ii. 29). At first sight this 
would appear to contradict Nu. xx. 14-21 and 
Jdg. xi. 17-18. However, Deuteronomy, like 
Numbers, describes a long march through the 
desert around the territory of both Edom and 
Moab. Moreover, Deuteronomy docs not say 
that the Israelites passed through the actual 
territory of either nation, but merely along its 
‘coasts’ (see note at xx. 23 below). The truth 
would seem to be that, though both Edom and 
Moab refused passage, and Edom sent a large 
army to prevent such passage, in both instances 
there were probably settlers on the edge of the 
wilderness who did not hesitate to sell food and 
water for money. The statements of Moses in 
Dt. ii. 4-9 show that he was extremely careful to 
avoid border incidents which might have led to a 
general conflict with the mass of the people of 
either nation. 

d. The death of Aaron (xx. 22-29) 

Aaron died near the border of Edom. The 
Hebrew word translated coast (23) means simply 
a border, whether of a body of water or of a 
section of land. The sin at Meribah is cited as the 
reason why Aaron could not enter the Promised 
Land, since he had not been a party to the 
rebellion at Kadesh. To prevent any interregnum, 
Eleazar, his son, was installed in his place even 
before his death. The death of Aaron occurred 
on the first day of the fifth month of the fortieth 
year (xxxiii. 38). 

e. Victory over Arad (xxi. 1-3) 

Verse 1 probably refers to the attack upon the 
Israelites which had occurred after the death of 
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the spies nearly thirty-eight years earlier (xiv. 45). 
Which dwelt in the south (1). Heb. negeb: see 
note on xiii. 17. Before the start of the long march 
around Edom, the defeat was avenged and some 
of the Canaanite cities destroyed. Hormah (3). 
See Dt. i. 44n. 

f. The incident of the brazen serpent (xxi. 4-9) 
Since Edom had refused to allow Israel passage 
through its land, the congregation had already 
begun the long march which would take them 
south, east, and then north around the land of 
Edom (XX. 21-22). 

By the way of the Red sea (4). See note on xiv. 
25. In the course of the march, renewed murmur¬ 
ing against God and against Moses (4-5) led to 
divine punishment in the form of a scourge of 
serpents. Similar scourges occur in the same 
general region in modern times. For an account 
of one, cf. T. E. Lawrence, The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom^ pp. 269-270. When the people cried for 
help (7), God provided a means by wliich they 
could be healed (8). Moses made a serpent of 
brass and set it up on a pole (9). If a man who 
had been bitten looked at the brazen serpent on 
the pole, he would be healed. Christ used tliis as 
a symbol of the fact that He Himself would be 
lifted up on the cross, in order that the sins of 
His people might be laid upon Him (Jn. iii. 14). 
Our Lord’s reference to this incident was 
particularly appropriate since He was stressing 
not only the objective fact that He would bear 
the sins of His people (cf. 2 Cor. v. 21), but also 
the vital point that a personal relationship of 
placing faith in Him is necessary for salvation 
(cf. esp. Jn. iii. 15, 16,18 and 36). The Israelite in 
the wilderness was not benefited by the serpent 
on the pole unless he looked toward it (Nu. xxi. 8, 

9). Later on the brazen serpent itself became an 
object of worship, just as any symbol of God’s 
truth can become harmful if it assumes a primary 
place itself, instead of simply pointing us to 
God and the various aspects of the truth which 
He has revealed. It was therefore necessary for 
the good king Hezekiah to break it in pieces 
(2 Ki. xviii. 4) since it had become a snare and a 
cause of injury, instead of a useful symbol which 
would fulfil its purpose of pointing forward to 
the Saviour who was to come. 

g. The march around Moab (xxi. 10-20) 

After going south and east around Edom, the 
people marched further east and north around 
Moab (11), which was east of the southern part 
of the Dead Sea. This was a very dry region, in 
which the passing of even a small stream or 
brook was a memorable event (14-15). The book 
of the wars of the Lord (14). This was probably a 
poetical book glorifying the acts of God in pro¬ 
tecting His people in the wilderness and in 
bringing them safely toward Canaan. Nothing is 
known about it apart from the allusion here. 
Perhaps it was written by Moses himself. 

Verses 16-18 tell in rather condensed form of 
an incident which evidently made quite an 
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impression upon the people. It would seem that, 
as the long trek was approaching its end, a 
region was entered where wafer flowed only a 
short distance below the surface. Here the Lord 
told Moses to gather the people together in 
order that He might give them water (16). Under 
Moses' direction the leaders of the tribes pro¬ 
ceeded to dig into the dry earth with their staves 
and soon the water sprang up from its sub¬ 
terranean channel. This event was long cele¬ 
brated in the song recorded in verses 17 and 18. 
By the direction of the lawgiver (18). The words 
‘tile direction of’ are not in the Hebrew text, 
yet they bring out the meaning of the Hebrew 
phrase. Lawgiver (Heb. mehoqeq) is sometimes 
translated ‘sceptre’ or ‘chieftain’s staff*, but 
without sufficient philological justification. Even 
if so translated it hardly means that the sceptre 
was a tool used for digging, but that the bearer 
of the sceptre directed the work (so Dillmann). 
Another interpretation which has been suggested 
is that a well was found and its mouth covered 
with sand in order that there might be a formal 
opening of the well at which the leaders of the 
people would dig through the sand with their 
staves. It is said that such a practice is some¬ 
times found among Bedouin of the desert. 
Verses 18-20 carry the journey to the northern 
part of Moab itself. 

h. Victory over Sihon (xxi. 21-32) 

The region north of Moab was occupied by 
Amorites, under a king named Sihon. The 
portion of his territory which lay east of the 
northern part of the Dead Sea had fonnerly 
belonged to Moab, but had been conquered by 
Sihon not long before (26). As in the case of 
Edom and Moab, he was asked to grant passage 
through his territory, but refused, and came with 
an army against Israel (21-23; cf. Dt. ii. 26-32). 
This time the Israelites attacked, utterly des¬ 
troyed the forces of Sihon, and took possession 
of his territory (24-26, 31-32). This was the first 
part of the Promised Land to be conquered by the 
Israelites. Verses 27-30 contain a taunting song, 
directed against Moab, in which the Israelites 
gloated over their conquest of Heshbon, Sihon’s 
capital city (26, 27, 29-30), and recalled that its 
people had been victors over Moab (28-29). 

i. Victory over Og, king of Bashan (xxi. 33-35) 
North of the river Jabbok was a region of fine 
pasture land with many strongly walled cities 
(Dt. iii. 5). Bulls of Bashan are famous through¬ 
out Old Testament times. Og led his army 
against the Israelites, but was utterly defeated. 
This left most of Palestine east of the Jordan and 
north of the river Arnon in the hands of Israel. 

j. Arrival in the plains of Moab (xxii. 1) 

The wilderness journey was now completed. 
Camp was established on the plains across from 
Jericho. It remained to prepare to cross the 
river and conquer Canaan itself. First, however, 
we must learn of an attempt on the part of the 
Moabites to destroy Israel by a new method. 
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THE BALAAM INCIDENT, xxii. 2—xxv. 18 


xrv. THE SUMMONING OF BALAAM, 
xxii. 2-40 

In previous chapters the foe has directly attacked 
Israel and has been repulsed. Now a new method 
is attempted and it is one which every Christian 
individual and every Christian movement is 
bound to meet at some time or other. The 
adversary attempts to find someone who really 
belongs to the people of God and to use him 
against them. Those who have at one time 
seemed to be followers of the Lord, and sometimes 
even very effective witnesses for Him, are most 
sought after by Satan for this purpose. What a 
responsibility rests upon everyone who has 
been known as one of the Lord’s people, not to 
allow his influence ever to be used against an 
uncompromising witness to the truth. 

In this instance the attempt failed, but only 
on account of the supernatural intervention of 
God. Balaam proved rather weak and ready to 
succumb, but God stood by him and prevented 
it, thus making sure in a most marvellous way 
that nothing should prevent the children of 
Israel from entering the Promised Land. 

a. Balak sends messengers to Balaam (xxii. 2-7) 
Seeing what the Israelites had done to those who 
had attacked them directly, the king of Moab 
sought a more indirect method of destroying 
them. He began by calling the elders of Midian 
(4). Evidently Moab and Midian were co-oper¬ 
ating at this time. Moab was a settled nation, 
east of the Dead Sea, just south of where the 
Israelites were encamped. Midian was a roving 
people in the Arabian desert. Perhaps Balak, 
who was king of the Moabites at the time, was 
himself a Midianite. 

We have no previous mention of Balaam. It 
might seem strange that one who was not of 
Israel should be referred to as a worshipper of 
the Lord. However, as Peter mentioned to 
Cornelius in Acts x. 35, God’s grace is not 
restricted to any one nation; wherever a man 
sincerely endeavours to follow the Lord, God is 
willing to listen to him. It should be noted that 
while Balaam sometimes refers to God by the 
term ‘God’, which could be applied to any 
divine being, he also frequently uses the specific 
proper name of the covenant God of Israel, which 
is rendered in the av as Lord. 

There has been much controversy as to whether 
Balaam was a true prophet or not, but it rests 
upon a false understanding of the meaning of 
the word ‘prophet*. In the Bible this word does 
not indicate a permanent occupation or function, 
which, when it has once been given to a man, 
always belongs to him. A prophet is simply one 
through whom God gives a message. God may 
use one as such a spokesman for a time, and then 
lay him aside and use another one. The prophets 
were not inspired in everything they said. Thus, 
when David told Nathan, the prophet, that he 
would like to build a house for the name of the 


Lord, Nathan said at once; ‘Go, do all that is in 
thine heart; for the Lord is with thee*. (2 Sa. vii. 
1~3). The next day, however, Nathan corrected 
himself, for God gave him a message for David, 
declaring that David should not build a temple 
for the Lord, but should leave this for his son to 
do (2 Sa. vii. 4-16). Nathan was often used of 
God as a prophet, but when he used his own 
wisdom, as in telling David that the Lord would 
bless his plan to build a temple, he was mistaken, 
and God made him correct his false utterance. 
Since there can be no doubt that chapters xxiii- 
xxiv contain messages given by direct revelation 
of God through Balaam, it is evident that 
Balaam was God’s mouthpiece, and it would be 
absurd to call him anything but a true prophet. 
This does not, of course, mean that he was a 
perfect man. He committed very serious sins 
(cf. notes on chapter xxiv), but so have other 
prophets. 

Balak had a very high idea of Balaam’s ability. 
He said he knew that whoever Balaam blessed 
would be blessed and whoever Balaam cursed 
would be cursed (6). It should be noted that the 
Bible does not say that Balaam had any magical 
power. It merely shows that Balak thought that 
Balaam had such a power. Balaam himself 
makes no such claim. He insists that he can 
bless only those whom the Lord blesses and can 
curse only those whom the Lord curses. 

b. Balaam’s first answer (xxii. 8-14) 

Balaam at this point appears wiser than Nathan 
in the incident mentioned above. Even though he 
saw the rewards that were brought by the elders 
of Midian, he told them that he would have to 
inquire of the Lord before giving them any 
answer. 

What men arc these? (9). This does not imply 
that God did not already know who they were. 
God wants us, in praying to Him, not only to 
have wonderful communion with Him, but 
also to clarify our own ideas and spiritual 
understanding. Sometimes a problem almost 
solves itself, once it is expressed clearly. 

c. The second embassy to Balaam (xxii. 15-21) 
When Balak heard that Balaam refused to come, 
he immediately concluded, as a worldly man 
would, that what was needed was a more 
tempting offer. When Balaam did come he 
naturally concluded that this inference had been 
correct. The situation, when the new messengers 
reached Balaam, was quite changed. The first 
ones had come to him with a new proposal, and 
he did right to seek the Lord’s will before reply¬ 
ing. Now the Lord’s will was already known to 
him. He should have immediately repeated his 
previous refusal, since there was no new fact 
which could possibly warrant a reopening of the 
question. However, instead of following the 
knovtn will of God, Balaam declared that he 
would again seek to learn God’s will in the 
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matter. This was in itself an act of disloyalty to 
God. Once God’s will is clear, it is not honour¬ 
ing to Him to seek further light: what He 
now desires is immediate and unquestioning 
obedience. 

Balaam’s new request for knowledge of God’s 
will was due only to his greed for the rich gifts 
that the men had brought. How careful we need 
to be that we do not let our judgment as to God’s 
will be swayed by ulterior considerations. ‘He 
gave them their request; but sent leanness into 
their soul’ (Ps. cvi. 15). Instead of repeating 
what Balaam already knew, God apparently 
granted Balaam’s desire. He said: If the men come 
to call thee, rise up, and go with them; but yet the 
word which / shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do 
(20). This is the determination of many a Chris¬ 
tian who allows himself to be inveigled into 
compromising associations. He docs what he 
knows to be contrary to God’s will, intending, in 
the course of it, to remain true to God. Such 
intentions usually fail. God is not satisfied with 
partial obedience. In this case, Balaam did carry 
out his intention, but only the supernatural 
power of God enabled him to do so. Since he 
said only what God desired, the expected profits 
did not materialize. He would have been better 
off if he had stayed at home. 

d. The incident of the speaking donkey (xxii. 

22-35) 

We have noticed that the divine word which 
Balaam received at the second inquiry was not 
the whole story, but simply a response to 
Balaam’s failure to obey what was already known 
to be God’s will. If this inference seemed un¬ 
warranted before, verse 22 proves it to be true: 
God*s anger was kindled because he went: and the 
angel of the Lord stood in the way for an adversary 
against him. 

God wanted to drive home to Balaam’s mind 
the necessity of standing by his detennination to 
speak only the message that God desired. Since 
his going was contrary to God’s clearly revealed 
will, such a result was hardly likely. Many a man 
has started with a similar intention, and ended 
by becoming a useful tool in Satan’s hand. This 
time God miraculously intervened to strengthen 
his erring prophet, since it was necessary to 
God’s plan of redemption that the Israelites 
should settle in Canaan, and the weakness of 
a prophet must not be allowed to injure this 
vital part of the divine programme. Therefore 
an incident followed which stands alone in the 
Bible. 

There is no reason to think that these verses 
represent a mere dream, or parable, or vision. 
They arc recorded in God’s Word as having 
occurred in this way and there is no choice for 
the Bible believer but to understand that they 
actually did happen. The Bible is not a book like 
Aesop’s Fables in which animals can talk like 
human beings. Such occurrences are extremely 
rare in Scripture. One instance is found in 
Gen. iii, where the serpent talked with Eve. It is 


clear that Satan spoke through the serpent on 
that occasion. If Satan could enable a serpent to 
speak, certainly God could make a donkey talk, 
if He chose to do so. It is not stated how God did 
this, but it is clear that Balaam heard an audible 
voice, coming from the animal. 

The experience with the talking donkey and 
the strong words of the angel of the Lord must 
have established so powerful an impression on 
the mind of Balaam as to make it virtually 
impossible for him to depart from his determin¬ 
ation to speak only what God would order, even 
though it meant losing all the rewards that 
Balak had promised. It was a divine interference 
in a situation of great importance for God’s plan 
of redemption. Christians today have no right 
to expect similar miracles to keep them from 
lending themselves as agents to wickedness and 
unbelief. They should learn to live so constantly 
in the light of God’s will, as revealed in His 
Word, that they are always conscious of His 
presence, without the necessity of seeing Him 
with physical eyes. 

e. Balaam meets Balak (xxii. 36-40) 

When Balak met Balaam he spoke like a man of 
the world: Am / not able indeed to promote thee to 
honour? (37). Balaam answered from an entirely 
different standpoint: The word that Godputteth 
in my mouth, that shall I speak (38). Doubtless 
Balak considered Balaam’s words as mere 
hypocrisy since they were sharply contradicted 
by the fact that he had come at all. Balak offered 
oxen and sheep, and sent to Balaam, and to the 
princes that were with him (40). In this context 
the Hebrew word zabah (here translated 
‘offered’) would be better rendered ‘killed’, sls in 
Dt. xii. 15, 21; 1 Sa. xxviii. 24; 2 Ch. xviii. 2; 
and Ezk. xxxiv. 3; or ‘slew’ as in 1 Ki. i. 9,19, 25, 
xix. 21; and 2 Ki. xxiii. 20. Wliile the word most 
commonly indicates a sacrifice, it does not 
always do so. Balak simply gave a feast to 
celebrate Balaam’s coming. 

XV. THE PROPHECIES OF BALAAM, 
xxii. 41—xxiv. 24 

Four times Balaam declared the word of God, 
stating exactly the message that God gave him, 
even though it wrecked his opportunity to secure 
the rich rewards which Balak offered for cursing 
Israel. After each of the first two utterances, 
Balak took Balaam to a different place, thinking 
that this might change the spell and make it 
possible for Balaam to fulfil his desire. Each 
time Balaam insisted that he could say nothing 
but the word which the Lord would give him. 
After the third utterance Balak in disgust told 
him to desist, and neither bless nor curse Israel; 
yet Balaam proceeded to deliver a fourth mes- 
sage, this time not merely blessing Israel, but 
declaring the ultimate doom of Balak’s people 
at Israel’s hand. The outline of these eight 
sections follows, with occasional remarks on 
special points of interest or difficulty. 
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a. IntroductkMi to the first utteraoce (xxii. 41 — Israel, not with reference to its actual state, but 

with reference to its standing before llim. How 
This introduction sets the pattern for the next wonderful that everyone who belongs to the 

two. Balak takes Balaam to a certain place people of God, and trusts in the sacrifice of 

(xxii. 41, xxiii. 13-~14a, xxiii. 27-28). Seven altars Christ, can answer Satan’s onslaughts by 

are built and appropriate sacrifices offered on appropriating this statement to himself! Our 
them (xxiii. 1-2, 14b, 29-30). Balaam tells Balak state is one of sin, and our sanctification is a 
to stand by his burnt offering while he goes a long process, not completed until we actually see 

distance away (xxiii. 3, 15), Balaam receives a Christ as He is (1 Jn. iii. 2); but God sees us as 

message from the Lord and returns to Balak justified in Christ, and as already perfect in Him. 

(xxiii. 5, 16), and finds Balak and the princes of 

Moab standing by the burnt offering (xxiii. 6,17). Introduction to the third utterance (xxiii. 25— 
The departure and return are not repeated xxiv. 2) 

before the third utterance, as explained in xxiv. 1. The differences from the earlier introductions 

have already been noted. 

b. The first utterance (xxiii. 7-10) 

These four verses are quite geneml in nature, The third utterance (xxiv. 5-9) 
merely stating Balaam’s inability to curse a Still greater emphasis is placed upon the goodli- 
nation which God has not cursed, but has ness of Jacob (5) and his future victories (8). 

instead selected to occupy a unique place (9b) Agag (7) was probably a hereditary name for the 

and to be an innumerable multitude (lOa). kings of the Amalekites, like Pharaoh for the 

Balaam knows that this defiance of Balak might Egyptians, 
cause his death, but declares his desire to die the 

death of the righteous (10b; but cf. xxxi. 8). g. Introduction to the fourth utterance (xxiv. 

Yesharim (righteous) is plural, and refers to the 10-14) 

Israelites. See note on xxiii. 21 below. In verse Balak’s patience is now exhausted. He declares 

10b it is doubtful whether aharith should be that the Lord has kept Balaam back from receiv- 

translated last etui. It is formed from the preposi- jng the honours he had planned to give him and 

tion altar, ‘after’, and probably really means tells Balaam to lice to his place (11). Balaam 

‘that which comes after, or beyond’. states that he will return to his people, but first 

will advertise thee what this people shall do to thy 

c. Introduction to the second utterance (xxiii. people in the latter days {\A), l\\Qv^ordXTtir\s\ixXe(\ 

11-17) advertise, Heb. ya*a$, means ‘to counsel’, and is 

After each of the first three utterances, Balak usually so rendered in the av. The phrase latter 
rebukes Balaam for doing the opposite of what days has often been taken to prove that the 

he was hired to do (xxiii. 11, 25, xxiv. 10-11), events of the very end of the age, or at least of 

and Balaam replies that he can say only what ‘messianic times,’are in view. But the phra.se has 

God commands (xxiii. 12, 26, xxiv, 12-13). Then no such connotation. It is used by Moses to 

(after the first two utterances) Balak suggests describe events fairly soon after his death (Dt. 

that he move to another place in the hope that xxxi. 29). It simply means ‘later on’ or ‘after a 

this will change the spell (xxiii. 13-14, 27-28). time’. We cannot tell from it whether the 

Balak evidently thinks of Balaam to some extent contents of Balaam's fourth utterance will 

as a powerful magician, able to accomplish describe events fairly soon or a long distance off. 

weird things by his incantations (xxii. 6, 17), and The same phrase is used (but translated ‘last 

also as one subject to queer magical spells which days’ instead of ‘latter days’) in Gn. xlix. 1, 

a change of place may alter. Balaam never says introducing Jacob’s blessing on his sons, most of 

anything to show agreement with these ideas, which deals with predictions of the history ot 

but always insists that he is merely a spokesman the tribes after the conquest of Canaan, and thus 

for the Lord (xxii. 18, 38, xxiii. 8. 12, 19 -20, 26, long before any period which could reasonably 

xxiv. 3-4, 12-13, 16). designated as ‘messianic times’. 

d. The second utterance (xxiii. 18-24) b. The fourth utterance (xxiv. 15-24) 

Balak has brought Balaam to the top of Pisgah, The prediction of coming Israelite victories now 

in the hope that this will change the spell. Balaam becomes specific. The certainty of what follows is 

declares that God cannot be forced in this way, stressed by a strong declaration of Balaam's 

but will stand by His word (19). He declares claim to be the recipient of divine revelation 

that Israel will overcome its enemies (24), since (15-16; cf. xxiv. 3-4). Balaam sees one coming, 

God has been working for Israel (22-23). but not immediately, who is to be a king (repre- 

After noting the terrible accounts of murmur- sented by Star and Sceptre), who will smite 

ings and open rebellions among the Israelites, Balak’s nation of Moab (17). Edom also is to be 

which occupy so large a part of chapters xi—^xxi, conquered (18). Verse 19 repeats the assertion 

it seems strange to read in verse 21; He hath not that a king is to arise out of Jacob, who will 

beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen destroy what remains of Balak’s city. These 

perverseness in Israel* God is clearly speaking of three verses (17-19) form a unit. It is not dimcult 
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to determine what it predicts. A few centuries 
after the time of Balaam a king arose in Israel 
who was a great conqueror. His name was 
David* and he conquered both Moab and Edom 
(2 Sa. viii. 2 and 14). He exactly and completely 
fulfilled what Balaam predicted in these verses. 
Sometimes verse 17 is quoted as a prediction of 
Christ. It is true that He is a Star and a Sceptre, 
and that He arose out of Israel, but it is extremely 
unlikely that this verse has any direct reference 
to Him, save in the general sense that He alone 
fulfils the true ideal of kingship. As He is the 
climax of the line of kings of God’s people, 
everything good ever said about any Israelite 
king has in a sense a certain reference to 
Him. 

Verse 20 points out that the first of the nations 
to war against Israel was Amalek (Ex. xvii. 8), 
and declares that the later fate of Amalek is to 
be complete destruction. The Amalckites were 
almost annihilated in the time of Saul (1 Sa. xv. 
1-9). Those who remained were so smitten by 
David that the nation seems never to have 
recovered (1 Sa. xxx). A small number escaped 
and fled to Mount Seir in the land of Edom, 
surviving there until the time of Hezekiah, when 
500 men of the tribe of Simeon put a final end 
to their existence (1 Ch. iv. 41-4.3). Thus this 
verse, like those that precede or follow it, was 
fulfilled long before ‘messianic limes’. 

Verses 21-22 predict the survival of the Ken- 
ites (Nu. X. 29-32; Jdg. iv. 11; 1 Sa. xv. 6, xxvii. 
10, xxx. 29) until the time of the Assyrian captiv¬ 
ity (721 B.C.). Here Balaam had a brief glimpse 
of the horrors of that catastrophe, so that he 
exclaimed, Alas, who shall live when God doeth 
thisl (23). His look into the future then pierced 
still further, beyond the Assyrian empire, and the 
other eastern empires which succeeded it, to the 
time when these also would be overthrown by 
new forces from the west. Chittirn (24) refers 
especially to Cyprus, but sums up all the regions 
to the west, and the verse predicts the coming of 
the forces of Alexander the Great which des¬ 
troyed the eastern empires and opened up the 
whole area to the domination of Hellenism. Long 
after, when the apocryphal book of First 
Maccabees was written, its first verse spoke of 
Alexander the Great as having come out of the 
land of Chittirn. Thus Balaam’s vision in this 
utterance is strictly secular and political, looking 
forward to the victories of Israel over its enemies 
until the time of the Assyrian captivity, and even 
foretelling the ultimate destruction of the great 
eastern empires at about 300 b.c. Beyond this 
the vision of Balaam did not stretch. 

XVI. THE AFTERMATH OF THE 

BALAAM INCIDENT, xxiv. 25-xxv. 18 

a. The seduction (xxiv. 25—xxv. 5) 

If it were not for Nu. xxxi. 16 and Rev. ii. 14, we 
would not realize the close connection between 
chapter xxv and the three preceding chapters. 
Balaam returned to his place (xxiv. 25), but this 


can hardly mean his home in distant Meso¬ 
potamia, since Nu. xxxi. 8 states that he died with 
the kings of Midian; evidently his place here 
mians his tent among the Midianites. In xxxi. 16 
we learn that the havoc wrought among the 
Israelites in chapter xxv was due to Balaam’s 
evil counsel. He had spoken exactly what God 
wanted him to say and had performed the part 
of a true prophet, yet his heart was evidently 
far from right. Although bound by his determin¬ 
ation not to prophesy anything which God did 
not command, he sought some other way to 
win the rich rewards that Balak had offered. 
Not fully realizing the great truth that salvation 
cannot be earned, but is a gift of God’s free 
grace (Eph. ii. 8), he reasoned that the Moabites 
and Midianites might gain their end through 
seducing the Israelites into such immorality and 
idolatry that a holy God would have to wipe 
them out of existence. His logic was correct to 
this extent, that God did destroy great numbers 
of Israelites who fell into this trap. But the 
carrying out of God’s plans is not dependent on 
the righteousness of man. God intervened to 
check the progress of the seduction, an d 
accomplished the purposes which He had 
determined and which Balaam had himself 
predicted. Baal-peor (3,5) was a deity worshipped 
with immoral rites, particularly on Mount 
Peor. It is no wonder that the anger of the Lord 
was kindled, when the people committed such 
wickedness. 

Verses 4 and 5 contain Moses’ orders for 
cleansing the camp. To modern ears the com¬ 
mands in these two verses may seem barbarous. 
Yet we hang murderers, and the sin of these 
people, if not checked, would have brought 
misery and death to great numbers of Israelites. 
If a surgeon is justified in cutting off* a limb to 
save a life, the action of destroying such wicked¬ 
ness to save the nation was even more justified. 
Certain facts, however, should be remembered, 
before making any general application to our 
own day. First, the destruction of these male¬ 
factors was specifically ordered by God. Human 
governments, being made up of sinful and 
fallible men, are apt to err, and we do well to 
give each man freedom of thought, since God 
alone is the lord of the conscience. Second, this 
was involved in a special act of God, in bringing 
His people into the Promised Land, as a centre 
where llis Word might be given, and from which 
it might spread. The situation was more vital to 
His kingdom than anything in our day is apt to 
be. Third, while it is God’s desire that each of us 
should be very strict in condemning sin in our¬ 
selves (Heb. xii. 4), He wants us to be charitable 
of others, and to try to help them, rather than to 
condemn them (see Jn. viii. 7; 1 Cor. vi. 9-11; 
Gal. vi. 1). 

b. The zeal of Phinehas (xxv. ^15) 

When people of special prominence sanction evil, 
their influence is far greater than that of others. 
If not checked, it can ruin a nation. Hence God 
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gave special praise to the man who took action 
in such an instance. Most men, however 
zealous in ordinary cases, might have been glad 
to look the other way when so outstanding a 
person was involved (14). Yet his influence 
would be especially great, if not stopped, since 
he did not sin in secret, but in the sight of all 
Israel (6). It is to be noted that Pliinehas was not 
acting from any private jealousy or sense of 
personal wrong. His interest lay in the honour of 
God and the safety of God’s people. 

God promised to give to Phinehas my coveiunU 
of peace: and he shall have it, and his seed after 
him, even the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood (12-13). Except for a short period in the 
times of the judges, Phinehas and his descendants 


PREPARATIONS FOR ENTRANCE 

XVII. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
CONQUEST AND APPORTIONMENT OF 
THE LAND. xxvi. 1—xxvii. 23 

In comparison with the stirring events which 
have been described thus far, the remaining 
eleven chapters of the book of Numbers may 
seem dull and almost anticlimactic. Although 
forming a necessary preparation for the thrilling 
experience of entrance into the Promised Land, 
some of their parts are not particularly interesting 
in themselves. 

a. The new census (xxvi. 1-65) 

As a result of all that Israel has gone through in 
the wilderness, the size of the various tribes has 
been materially altered. A whole generation has 
died, and the new generation is actually a little 
smaller than the one that preceded it (51, cf. 
i. 46). Mortality in the desert has been high, and 
there have been frequent diminutions through 
rebellions and plagues. Now the long wilderness 
experience is over, and a firm basis can be 
established for determining the size of the tribes. 
So the command to number is given (1-5) 
after the plague. 

The purpose of this census is partly military, 
to ascertain the number of fighting men available 
for taking Palestine. Even more, however, it is to 
establish a basis for division of the land after it is 
conquered (52-56). Therefore the names of the 
divisions of the tribes are listed now, which was 
not done in the previous census (chapter i). An 
interesting feature of this census is the mention 
in connection with various tribes of those mem¬ 
bers who figured prominently in events in the 
wilderness. 

Secular tribes are taken in turn, their divisions 
named, and the total number of each tribe stated 
(5-51). Then general directions are prescribed 
for the division of the Promised Land among the 
various tribes (52-56). The tribe of Levi is taken 
separately (57-62). Its families are named (57- 
58), with special mention of the family of Aaron 
(59-61), and the total number of Levites is given 
(62). All male Levites over a month old were 


NUMBERS XXV. 6—XXVU. 18 
held the office of High Priest throughout Jewish 
history. The Hebrew word, shalom, has a much 
fuller meaning than our English word, peace. It 
involves the total condition of prosperity and 
well-being. Cf. its use in Ex. xviii. 7 (‘welfare’); 
1 Ch. xviii. 10, etc. 

c. The command to smite the Midianites (xxv. 
16-18) 

In this case the purpose of the Israelite campaign 
would not be to repel an armed attack, as on 
most previous occasions, but to remove a danger 
to their nation far worse than any military aggres¬ 
sion. Probably the campaign was not undertaken 
immediately, since it is not described until 
chapter xxxi. 


INTO CANAAN, xxvi. 1—xxxvi. 13 

counted (62), not, as in the case of the secular 
tribes, only men of an age suitable for purposes 
of war, that is from twenty years old and 
upward (2). The chapter concludes by pointing 
out that, of all who had been numbered at Sinai, 
only two remained to be included in this number 
(63-65). This, of course, has special reference to 
fighting men and does not include the priests. 

b. A special problem regarding inheritance of 

land (xxvii. 1-11) 

The account makes entirely clear the problem 
raised by the daughters of Zelophchad (1-4), 
who have already been given special mention in 
the census (xxvi. 33). The Lord’s answer to the 
problem (6-11) shows His desire that the land of 
Canaan be kept in small holdings and passed 
down along hereditary lines. See also xxxvi. 1-13. 

c. The appointment of a new leader for the con¬ 

quest of Canaan (xxvii. 12-23) 

God commands Moses to climb a mountain 
where he can get a good view of the Promised 
Land (12), and informs him that afterwards he, 
like Aaron (xx. 23-29), will die, since the two of 
them had sinned at Kadesh (13-14; cf. xx. 7-13). 
Abarim (12) is a mountainous region; later the 
particular mountain is specified (Dt. xxxii. 49). 
Moses’ response (15-17) reflects great credit on 
him. His immediate thought is for the welfare of 
the congregation; he spends no time bewailing 
his fate or pleading with God to remit the 
penalty, but thinks only of requesting that God 
appoint a suitable leader to take his place. There 
is no more crucial time in the history of a nation 
or of a church than when a change of leaders 
occurs. Many a man fails at this point, and the 
results of liis work disappear. Moses knew that it 
required divine wisdom, and asked the Lord to 
determine the matter. 

God answered Moses* request by directing him 
to lay his hand on Joshua, the son of Nun (18), 
and to consecrate him to be the new leader of 
Israel. A man in whom is the spirit (18). Joshua 
had long been associated with Moses (Ex. xvii. 
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9-14, xxiv. 13, xxxii. 17, xxxiii. 11; Nu. >u. 28). 
He was one of the two faithful spies (xiii, 16, 
xiv. 6, 30, 38). What a joy it must have been to 
Moses, when God appointed as his successor the 
one who had been his right-hand man so long! 
Moses did not seek this dignity for his own sons, 
but left the decision entirely in God’s hand. Few 
men with the ability to be great leaders have the 
humility to occupy a second place as Joshua did 
for so many years, and to serve a long apprentice¬ 
ship before themselves taking command. Few 
men comparable in power to Moses are able to 
work with a man of like calibre under them, 
without ruining the subordinate's individuality. 
The relationship does much honour both to 
Moses and to Joshua, as does the great record of 
accomplishment by Joshua after Moses* death. 
While Moses was still living, Joshua was installed 
as his successor (20-23), thus ensuring against 
any misunderstanding or uncertainty at Moses* 
death. 

The command in verse 12 does not state how 
soon it is to be carried out. In this case several 
weeks intervened before the command was 
executed. Moses proceeded to do the work 
described in the remaining chapters of Numbers, 
and to give the great farewell addresses con¬ 
tained in the book of Deuteronomy. At their 
conclusion, God repeated the command, to¬ 
gether with His judgment on Moses* sin (Dt. 
xxxii. 48-52). It is not unusual in the Bible for a 
command to be given some time before it is 
intended to be carried out (cf. 1 Ki. xix. 15-16 
with 2 Ki. viii. 13 and ix. 5-6). Some critics claim 
that Dt. xxxii. 48-52 and Nu. xxvii, 12-14 are 
variant accounts of the same thing. However, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the Lord repeat¬ 
ing the command in amplified form when the 
time came to carry it out. The material from here 
to the end of Deuteronomy reads continuously 
and there is no legitimate reason for breaking it 
up and parcelling it among various documents. 

xvm. LAWS REGARDING SACRIFICES 
AND VOWS, xxviii. 1—xxx. 16 

a. Offerings required at prescribed intervals 
(xxviii. 1—xxix. 40) 

As the wandering life of the wilderness was 
drawing to an end and the settled life in Canaan 
loomed on the horizon, stress was laid on the 
performance of sacrifice at regular intervals, thus 
showing the continuity of God’s presence with 
His people, and stressing the importance of 
constantly remembering the necessity of cleans¬ 
ing from sin. This section contains provisions 
first for daily sacrifice (3-8), then weekly (9-10), 
then monthly (11-15), then at certain special 
festivals (xxviii. 16—xxix. 40). In connection 
with each of these, exact specifications for the 
offerings are given. 

The special festivals come in two groups, in 
the first and seventh months. The festivals of the 
first month include the Passover(xxviii. 16), which 
has already been fully described (see reference at 


Nu. ix. 1-14), the seven days of unleavened 
bread which immediately followed the Passover 
(17-25), and the day of the firstfruits (26-31). 
The festivals in the seventh month begin with 
celebration of the first day of the seventh month, 
when there was to be a great blowing of trumpets 
(xxix. 1-6). Then comes the day of atonement, 
which is the tenth day of the seventh month 
(7-11), and the feast of tabernacles, which begins 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month (12-38). 
Further details about the day of atonement are 
given in Lv. xvi and xxiii. Additional details 
about the feast of tabernacles are found in Lv. 
xxiii. Here only the sacrifices are under consider¬ 
ation. On each of the first seven days two rams 
and fourteen lambs are offered; on the eighth 
day half as many. On the first day thirteen 
bullocks are sacrificed (13), on the second day 
twelve (17), on the third eleven (20), and so on 
down to the seventh day, when only seven 
bullocks are sacrificed (23, 26, 29, 32). On the 
eighth day one bullock is sacrificed (36). 

Thus each half year would begin with a period 
of special festivals and sacrifices. Our present 
section has to do only with the prescribed 
services. Individuals would make thankofferings, 
or offerings with regard to their own special need 
of cleansing, in addition to these regular 
sacrifices (39). 

b. Regulations about women^s vows (xxx. 1-16) 
An important aspect of family life is brought out 
in this chapter. The Bible never considers a 
woman as a mere chattel. Her individuality is 
stressed and respected. A mature woman who 
lives alone is answerable only to God (9). A 
woman who is a member of a family is subject 
to a definite but limited oversight by the head of 
that family. 

The chapter begins by asserting that a man who 
makes a vow is bound by it, and cannot revoke 
it. A young woman who is living in her father’s 
house, or a married woman, can make a vow, 
and must fulfil it unless her-father or husband 
(as the case may be) cancels it. This he can do, 
if he chooses, on the day when he first hears of 
it, but not later on. If he interferes at a later 
time, he is as guilty oefore the Lord as if he had 
broken a vow which he had made himself (15). 

XIX. VENGEANCE ON THE MIDUNITES, 
xxxi. 1-54 

This chapter looks back to the terrible harm done 
to Israel by the Midianite seduction, but also 
looks ahead to the destruction of the Canaanites. 
The defilement and wickedness of the Midianites 
constituted a source of infection which was 
bound to destroy the testimony of Israel if 
allowed to continue. God might have wiped them 
out by pestilence, or by some natural calamity. 
Instead He chose to use the Israelites as His 
instrument for this purpose. Again we should 
note that their action was specifically com¬ 
manded by the Lord (2) and should beware of 
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taking it as warrant for any action on our part 
which does not have a similar divine revelation. 
While it is, of course, not inconceivable that a 
particular situation might be strikingly analogous 
to this one, we should remember that there is 
rarely, if ever, a particular group of God’s people 
whose preservation is as vital to His programme 
as was that of the Israelites in Moses’ time. It is 
all loo easy to be influenced by selfish motives, 
and thus to be led to use God’s glory as an excuse, 
when it is not the real reason at all. A mistake 
at this point can easily make an individual or 
a nation actually guilty of murder. Hence, 
although the Israelites were justified (in fact 
required) to destroy this branch of the Midian- 
ites, it is necessary to be extremely cautious in 
securing from it a warrant for any similar activity 
today. 

Verses l'-12 describe the attack. Evidently 
the group of Midianites involved was not 
particularly large, for Moses sent only 12,0()0 
men against them (4~5). After the list of slain 
kings of Midian, Balaam is mentioned (8; cf. 
Jos. xiii. 21-22). His wish to ‘die the death of the 
righteous’ (xxiii. 10) was not fulfilled. After 
speaking the word of God he must have re¬ 
mained in the neighbourhood to see if he could 
find another way to get the leward Balak had 
offered. The plague described in xxv had come as 
a result of his evil suggestion (16), but he received 
only death for his pains. When Moses met the 
returning warriors, he expressed anger that the 
Midianitc women had been spared (13-16) and 
gave very severe instructions (17-18). The women 
were the cause of the evil done to Israel. They 
had willingly lent themselves as agents for 
Israel’s destruction. It would have been absurd 
to punish the men and spare the women. The 
harsh directions were intended only for the 
present instance, where female wickedness had 
been the cause of such terrible harm to Israel. 
Cf.Dt. xxi. 10-14. 

The soldiers had to remain outside the camp 
for seven days. Even though the slaying was 
done at God’s direct command, those who had 
participated in it had to be cleansed, since a 
sharp line must always be drawn between the 
taking of human life and any normal activities 
(19-24; cf. notes on Nu. v. 1-4). It was also 
necessary to cleanse all the plunder, both for 
ceremonial and for sanitary reasons. Whatever 
was not inflammable must be cleansed by 
fire. All of it had to be thoroughly washed 
(22-24). 

Verses 25-54 describe the apportionment of 
the plunder. The mathematical details of the 
system of division are interesting and fair to all 
(27-47). After the distribution had been made, 
the men who had taken part in the expedi¬ 
tion, happy at finding that not one of them 
had perished in the attack on Midian, came 
to Moses and offered a further oblation, in 
addition to the portion of the spoil that had 
already been designated as belonging to God 
(48-54). 


XX. THE APPORTIONMENT OF 
TRANSJORDAN, xxxii. 1-42 

The two tribes of Reuben and Gad noticed that 
the land which had already been conquered was 
remarkably well suited for their large herds of 
cattle and began to desire that it might be given 
to them. Although God had brought them out of 
Egypt and promised them a share of the Promised 
Land they did not see the desirability of leaving 
the choice of their possession in His hand but 
hurriedly made request for what suited them 
(I~5). This brought their descendants into con¬ 
stant trouble in later times. The land they asked 
was one of the finest sections of Palestine, but 
it had a fatal defect—it lacked natural frontiers, 
and was somewhat isolated from the rest of the 
tribes. Time after time in later centuries the 
other tribes had to send armies to rescue them 
from foreign conquerors (e.g. 1 Sa. xi; 1 Ki. 
xxii. 3). 

Moses was not at all pleased with the action of 
Reuben and Gad. The conquest of Canaan was a 
tremendous task. If these tribes remained behind 
it might jeopardize the entire conquest (6-7) 
and put Israel in a situation comparable to that 
which followed the return of the spies at Kadesh- 
barnea (8-13). In any great co-operative under¬ 
taking there is always a danger that those who 
reach tlieir objectives first will desert the others. 
Moses rightly took measures to prevent this. He 
assured the petitioners that if they turned away 
from following God they would bring great 
misery on themselves and on all the people of 
Israel (14-15). Immediately the Reubenites and 
Gadites replied that they would be glad to go 
over and take part in conquering the rest of the 
land, leaving their families in the walled cities 
of Transjordan (16-19). Moses agreed to this 
(20-24) but made absolutely sure that the promise 
would be well remembered. He insisted that it 
be solemnly repeated twice (25-27; 31-*32) and 
declared very serious penalties if it should be 
broken (23, 30). What startling evidence of the 
weakness and frailty of human promises, that 
Moses should insist on this triple repetition! 
Satan is ever active, to tempt people for their 
own advantage to forget tlieir promises. Even 
in dealing with God’s people, it is desirable 
that important agreements be made explicit and 
clear. 

Moses gave the land of Gilead to the peti¬ 
tioners (22, 28-29, 33). Up to this point only 
Reuben and Gad were mentioned, but now half 
the tribe of Manassch is also mentioned and 
verses 39-42 describe the territory which it 
received. Whether Manasseh had made a request, 
along with Gad and Reuben, but had not been 
mentioned in the record until this point, since 
only part of a tribe was involved, is not clear. 
Gad and Reuben received territory already 
conquered (34-38). Verses 39 and 41 describe a 
further conquest by members of the tribe of 
Manasseh. After the conquest of Canaan, 
Joshua thanked the men of the two and a half 
tribes for having kept their promise to Moses, 
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and sent them home with his blessing (Jos. xxii. 
1-6), but almost immediately their isolation led 
to misunderstanding and near war between them 
and the other Israelites (Jos. xxii. 10-34). 


XXI. SUMMARY OF THE JOURNEYS 
FROM EGYPT TO THE PLAINS OF 
MOAB. xxxiii. 1-49 

This tabulation summarizes the journeys des¬ 
cribed in Ex. xii—xvii and in Nu. x—xxi. It was 
written by Moses at the express command of 
God (2). Since Moses was trained in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and the Egyptians had 
been adept in writing for more than a thousand 
years before this time, it is not at all strange that 
he should be able to keep careful records and 
to write all the books which arc ascribed to him. 


xxn. PLANS FOR THE DIVISION OF 
CANAAN, xxxiii. 50—xxxvi. 13 

a. The general command (xxxiii. 50-56) 

Division of the land is to be proportional to the 
size of the tribes (54). All the paraphernalia of 
idolatry arc to be destroyed (52). Severe warning 
is given against leaving the conquest incomplete 
(55-56). 

b. Delimitation of the land yet to be apportioned 

(xxxiv. 1-15) 

The borders of the land to be divided among the 
remaining nine and a half tribes are described 
(1-13), since the other two and a half tribes have 
already received their inheritance, in Trans¬ 
jordan (14-15). 

c. Designation of officials to conduct the 

apportionment (xxxiv. 16-29) 

Even before the conquest of Canaan, the officials 
to divide the land were designated. It must have 
been a real test of faith to these men, to receive 
this appointment while the land was still in the 
hands of the powerful race which had so terrified 
the spies (Nu. xiii. 31-33). In addition to Eleazar 
the priest and Joshua the successor of Moses, ten 
men are listed, one from each of the tribes which 
had not yet received their full territory. It is 


interesting to observe, not only that none of the 
tribal princes listed in Nu. i is included (all of 
these having died in the wilderness), but also 
that no one of these is the son of a member of 
that list. 

d. The order to assign cities to the Levites (xxxv. 

1 - 8 ) 

The tribe of Levi is not to receive a separate area, 
but its members are to be assigned forty-eight 
cities, scattered through the territory of all the 
other tribes. The carrying out of this provision 
is described in Jos. xxi. 

e. The order to set aside cities of refuge (xxxv. 

9-34) 

This is the fullest description of the regulations 
concerning the cities of refuge—regulations de¬ 
signed to prevent the starting of blood feuds, but 
so guarded that they would not in any way pro¬ 
tect a real murderer. Briefer descriptions of their 
purpose are contained in Moses* farewell address 
in Dt. xix. 1-13, and also in connection with the 
designation of the three cities west of the 
Jordan (Jos. xx). The three cities cast of the 
Jordan were set aside by Moses before his death 
(Dt. iv. 41-43). 

f. A further order regarding inheritance by 

women (xxxvi. 1-13) 

The death of Zelophehad without male heirs had 
led his daughters to request a special provision, 
so that they might receive his inheritance 
(xxvii. l-11). This now led to a new problem. The 
men of the tribe, who had just received their 
territory, feared that this provision might lead 
to alienation of the territory to another tribe, in 
case the women married outside the tribe. In 
answer the Lord commanded that the provision 
permitting women to inherit should require that 
the marriage of such women be confined to men 
of their own tribe, so that the tribal areas would 
not become mixed. 

These are the commandments (13). This verse 
forms a conclusion to the whole passage from 
xxvi to xxxvi, with its varied enactments in 
preparation for entrance to Canaan. 

A. A. MacRab. 
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DEUTERONOMY 

INTRODUCTION 


I. TITLE AND CHARACTER 
The book of Deuteronomy takes its name from 
the Greek of the lxx deuteronomion, the ‘second 
law’ or ‘the law repeated’. It consists of dis¬ 
courses addressed by Moses to the people on the 
eve of their entry into the promised land. The 
title is justified by the words of Dt. xvii. 18 and 
by the inclusion of ‘the law’ in chapters v—xxvi, 
for the religious, social and civil life of the 
people. 

In contrast with the detailed rules contained 
in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers regarding the 
tabernacle, its worship, and other matters, which 
were particularly intended for the instruction of 
the priests and Levites, the words of Deu¬ 
teronomy are addressed to every member of the 
whole congregation. In terms easy to under¬ 
stand, the common man is told what God 
requires of him. When priests and Levites are 
mentioned here and there, it is from the layman’s 
point of view, pointing to them as his ministers 
and teachers in the law, and commending them 
to his support. 

U. BACKGROUND 

The place and the time of Moses’ discourses arc 
minutely specified (i. 1-5, iii. 29, iv. 46, xxix. 1) 
and should be carefully borne in mind if their 
purport is to be understood and difiiculties 
avoided. 

They were addressed to the assembled multi¬ 
tude in the uplands of Moab, amid its green and 
fertile fields and pastures, overlooking Jericho 
and the plain of Jordan. Although distant from 
Horcb by only eleven days’ journey (i. 2), they 
had wandered forty years in the wilderness (i. 3), 
and had fought their way through the territory 
east of Jordan which was now being settled by 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half tribe 
of Manasseh. 

They stood at a crisis of their history, facing 
new and formidable foes, and about to meet 
fresh trials and temptations, under a new 
leader. At this time, and being warned of his 
approaching death, Moses calls them together, 
reminds them of God’s gracious and mighty 
I deliverances, gives them encouragements to faith 
I and obedience, warnings against idolatry and 
^ other sins, promises of blessing and threats of 
yudgment. 

He repeats the Ten Words, first given ‘from 
^4he midst of the fire*, and expounds their meaning 
|(v—xi). He then recapitulates laws received at 
livers times, some probably dating from the 


days of the patriarchs, some revealed during the 
stay at Horeb, and others as God had taught him 
from time to time. These are now modified and 
adapted to fit the new age and to provide guid¬ 
ance for Israel in the promised land. The best 
summary of them is found in the words, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all they heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Lk. x. 27) with the addition of the 
words, ‘This do, and thou shalt live* (28). 

The New Testament contains over eighty 
citations of and references to Deuteronomy: 
these must be studied if the meaning of the book 
is to be understood and its message received. 

UI. AUTHORSHIP 

The claim is distinctly made that Moses 
‘declared* the law (i. 5) and that he wrote it in a 
book, which was placed beside the ark and 
delivered to the Levites for safe keeping (xxxi. 
9, 26). Jewish tradition and Samaritan tradi¬ 
tion are unanimous in attributing the book to 
Moses as the author, and this is confirmed by 
Ne. viii. 1. The passages in Joshua which pre¬ 
suppose it are too many and too closely inter¬ 
woven with the context to be assigned simply to 
later insertion. On the other hand, the docu¬ 
mentary theory at the beginning of this century 
asserted with confidence that Deuteronomy was 
the composition of an unknown prophet shortly 
before 621 b.c., the date of Josiah’s reform 
(2 Ki. xxii, xxiii). It was thought to have been 
written with the purpose of promoting such a 
reform, and in particular of centralizing worship 
in Jerusalem, whereas up to that time the worship 
of Jehovah at ‘the high places’ ibamoth) was 
considered perfectly legitimate. (See General 
Article. The Historical Literature of the Old 
Testament^ p. 33.) 

The complete absence of any mention of these 
bamoth in the legislation of chapters xii—xxvi or 
in the previous discourse (see xii. 2n.), and the 
command to erect an altar on Mount Ebal 
(xxvii. 5n.), were formidable obstacles in the way 
of this theory, and an increasing number of 
liberal scholars began to favour a post-exilic 
date. Others pushed the compilation of the book 
back to the later days of Hezekiah, and others 
to the Davidic period. The arguments adduced in 
favour of these difierent hypotheses go far to 
nullify one another. The present tendency is 
towards a greater acknowledgment of the 
Mosaic origin of much of theconteotsof the book. 
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The internal evidence in favour of Mosaic 
authorship is very strong. The Moabite back¬ 
ground crops up in scores of incidental geo¬ 
graphical details. The reader feels himself with 
Moses crossing the torrent of Zered (ii. 13), 
halting at the wilderness of Kedemoth (ii. 26), 
turning on the road to Bashan and abiding at last 
in the valley over against Beth-peor (iii. 29). 

The reminiscences of Moses interject them¬ 
selves with unexpected suddenness into his 
discourses (ix. 22) and even into the delivery of 
the laws (xxiv. 9). Thus we are frequently and 
vividly reminded of his own thoughts, emotions 
and prayers. 

The character of Moses, as revealed in the 
earlier books, shows itself in various ways. His 
ardent spirit (Ex. ii. 12, 13) manifests itself in 
bursts of fiery indignation (ix. 2Ilf.) and emo¬ 
tional appeal (x. 12-22). The effect of his early 
education (Acts vii. 22) is shown in his skill as a 
leader and writer. He knows how to combine 
positive teaching with imaginative picturing: 
how to emphasize essentials whilst not neglecting 
detail; how to draw upon his wide experience and 
yet to speak to the heart; and both his prose and 
poetic style arc justly admired. As the devoted 
‘servant of the Lord’ (xxxiv. 5) the name of 
Jehovah is constantly on his lips. His skill as a 
leader and the power of appeal which are dis¬ 
played in the histories of Exodus and Numbers 
arc here reproduced. 


leading ideas, which are expressed in character¬ 
istic words and phrases, repeated in order to 
give them emphasis. These are grouped below 
under seven headings; the references being to 
further notes in the commentary, where a list of 
places where each phrase recurs will be found. 

a. Bondage and redemption 

Israel must ‘not forget’ (iv. 9) that he was a 
‘bondman in the land of Egypt’ (v. 15), often 
called the ‘house of bondage’ (v. 6), and that 
from this the Lord had ‘redeemed’ him (vii. 8) 
‘through a mighty hand and by an outstretched 
arm’ (iv. 34). 

b. The goodly inheritance 

God ‘gives’ the people a ‘good land’ (i. 25), 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ (vi. 3), as He 
‘sware unto (their) fiithers’ that they might ‘go 
in and possess’ it (i. 8) for an ‘inheritance’ 
(iv. 21). 

c. The love of God 

They must ‘love’ the Lord their God (v. 10) with 
‘all (their) heart and soul’ (iv. 29), because He 
has first loved them (iv. 37). They must ‘fear’ 
Him (iv. 10) and ‘cleave’ unto Him (x. 20). As 
for ‘other gods’ (v. 7) ‘which they have not 
known' (xi. 28), they must ‘blot out their name* 
entirely (vii. 24). 


IV. DATE 

The occupation of Palestine by the Israelites 
under Joshua is now an established fact, the 
archaeological evidence testifying to the destruc¬ 
tion and burning of Jericho and other cities at 
that time. The exact date is a matter of con¬ 
troversy, whether c. 1400 b.c. (Garstang) or 
c. 1280 B.c. (Albright). It can be noted that the 
historical references are all to events prior to the 
conquest; the writer betrays no knowledge of the 
division of the kingdom, nor of the oppression 
by the Philistines nor of other events recorded in 
the book of Judges. 

The legislation of chapters xiii and xx was 
applicable to the conquest period, and would 
have been an anachronism under the monarchy. 
The most characteristic phrases, such as ‘all 
Israel* and ‘the inheritance which the Lord 
your God giveth you’, point to the same time. 
Chapters xxxiii and xxxiv were clearly added 
after Moses’ death, but probably not long after. 
These are some of the reasons why the present 
writer concludes that ‘the book of the law’ 
(xxxi. 9) was written by Moses before the crossing 
of Jordan, and the whole book compiled in its 
present form during the generation which 
followed. See also General Article, The Historical 
Literature of the Old Testament, p. 33. 

V. LEADING IDEAS 

The content and message of Deuteronomy can 
most easily be grasped by a study of certain 


d. The people of the Lord 

‘All Israel' (i. 1) is to be one people hearing 
the words of the Lord (v. 1), His ‘holy’ nation 
and ‘peculiar possession’ (vii. 6). Because they 
are ‘brothers’ (i. 16) they must care for the less 
fortunate, ‘the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow’ (x. 18). 

e. The Lord’s altar 

All gifts and sacrifices shall be brought to ‘the 
place’ which He ‘shall choose’ to ‘cause his 
name to dwell there' (xii. 5, 11), and there they 
shall ‘rejoice’ before Him (xii. 7). 

f. Sin and cleansing 

All ‘sins’ arc condemned (xv. 9), especially 
idolatry which is ‘abomination’ (vii. 25). As 
regards punishment for grievous sin the rulers 
are told ‘thine eye shall not pity’ (xiii. 8), in order 
that the people may ‘hear and fear’ (xiii. 11) 
and ‘put away evil from (their) midst’ (xiii. 5). 

g. Promises of blessing 

There are promises of ‘blessing* (vii. 13) when 
God shall have given them ‘rest* from their 
enemies (iii. 20). If they will ‘observe and do’ His 
commandments (v. 1), their ‘days shall be long* 
(iv. 26), it shall ‘be well’ with them (iv. 40), the 
‘work of their hand’ shall prosper (ii. 7), they 
shall ‘eat and be full’ (vi. 11) after ‘all the desire 
of (their) soul’ (xii. 15). 
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COMMENTARY 


I. INTRODUCTION, i. 1-5 

The words which Moses spake (1). The name of 
Moses occurs ninety-nine times in the New 
Testament and every reference throws light on 
this book. This is the first of several notices that 
the words were originally spoken (iv. 45, xxix. 2, 
xxxi. 30, xxxii, 44); afterwards they came to be 
written (xvii. 18, xxxi. 9). The ten command¬ 
ments provide a parallel (v. 22, ix. 10). All Israel 
(1). See p. 196. Here we have one of the charac- 
istic phrases of Deuteronomy, Called to lead 
the people at the time when they are being welded 
into a nation, Moses envisages the nation as a 


whole. He speaks to ’all’ Israel and calls on them 
to hear (see v. In.). The expression all Israel re¬ 
curs in xi. 6, xviii. 6, xxi. 21, xxvii. 9, xxxi. 11, 
xxxiv. 12. On this side (‘beyond’, rv) Jordan (1). 
A phrase used eighteen times in Deuteronomy 
and Joshua to denote one side of Jordan or the 
other, or perhaps ‘the region of Jordan’. It 
refers twelve times to the eastern, and six 
times to the western side, and the av varies 
the translation accordingly. In many instances 
some determining words are added. Its use in 
Nu. xxxii. 19; Jos. xii. 1,7; 1 Sa. xiv. 4 for each 
side alternatively proves that it affords no 
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decisive evidence of the standpoint of the writer. 
The wilderness {i) (Heb. midhbar). Lit. *a place of 
driving’, i.e. an open pasture, but applied to any 
uninhabited region whether fertile or barren. The 
plain (1) ‘Arabah’ (rv). This is the term used for 
the deep depression from the Red Sea to the 
gulf of Akaba, and similar tracts of country. 
Paran (1). See Nu. x. 12. It denotes the region 
southwards from Jordan towards Mt. Sinai. 
Tophel (1). This and the places that follow 
correspond roughly with those named in Nu. 
xxxiii. 18-20 which are on the route from Horeb 
to Kadesh-barnea. Their mention here suggests 
that some of the ‘words* may have been first 
spoken by the way. 

Horeb (2). Lit. ‘desolation’ (cf. Je. xliv. 2), a 
name fitly applied to the region round about Mt. 
Sinai, where God first appeared to Moses 
(Ex. iii. 1). Kadesh-barnea (2). See verse 46. The 
place cannot be exactly identified. Kadesh means 
‘holy’, and several places were so called. Kadesh- 
barnea, in the extreme south of Judaea, was the 
first terminus of the journey of Israel from Sinai, 
from which the spies were sent out and to which 
they returned (Nu. xii. 16, xiii. 26). It lies about 
165 miles, ‘eleven days* journey’, from Jebcl 
Musa, the traditional Mt. Sinai. 

In the land of Moab (5). See p. 195. Declare (5). 
Lit. to ‘engrave’, and so to ‘make clear* or 
‘expound*. It recurs only in xxvii. 8 and Hab. ii. 2, 
in reference to writing. This law (5). The word 
torah^ uniformly translated ‘law*, is derived from 
SiTooiyara meaning to ‘teach* (e.g. 1 Ki. viii. 36), 
and might be rendered ‘instruction*. Its scope is 
much wider than that of our English word ‘law’, 
for it not only embraces ‘commandments, 
statutes and judgments* (iv. 1, 2), but the whole 
scope of divine revelation. Here it refers to the 
discourses which follow, and, in Deuteronomy 
generally, to the whole or part of Moses’ teach¬ 
ing. In this book it is found only in the singular, 
evidence that we have here a complete whole, 
and not a mere collection. In time it came to be 
the Hebrew name for the Pentateuch (Ezr. vii. 6; 
Mt. xii. 5), or for the whole Old Testament 
(Jn. X. 34, XV. 25). Its use (twenty-five times) in 
Ps. cxix is well worth study. 

In the New Testament the following uses of 
the corresponding Greek word nomos should be 
distinguished: the Old Testament (Jn. x. 34); the 
Pentateuch (Lk. xxiv. 44); the Old Testament 
dispensation as a preparation for Christ’s coming 
(Mt. xi. 13); the moral law (Lk. x. 26); the 
Jewish administrative and ceremonial law, the 
‘law of ordinances’ (not binding upon Christian 
people). Sec also iv. 5n., 8n., vi. 25n. 

II. MOSES’ FIRST DISCOURSE, i. 6—iv. 40 
a. Historical retrospect (i. 6—iii. 29) 

i. Appointment of captains (i. 6-18). Moses’ 
first discourse (i. 6—iv. 40) commences with a 
long retrospect of the events narrated in Nu. x— 
xxxii. Such recitals for the sake of the lessons 
they teach are a common feature in Holy 


Scripture (e.g. Ps. evi; Acts vii). This one proves 
Moses’ solicitude for the people. 

In the hills, and in the vale, and in the south (7). 
Palestine west of the Jordan divides itself natur¬ 
ally into ‘the vale’ (shephelah) towards the sea, 
‘the hills’ which run from Hebron northwards 
rising to 2,003 ft. above sea level, and ‘the south* 
{negeb) which stretches away towards Gaza and. 
the border of Egypt. Lebanon and the great 
river (Euphrates) form the ideal boundary of 
the Holy Land, beyond which lay the great 
kingdoms of the East (cf. Rev. xvi. 12). On the 
plain see i. In. Amorites ... Canaanites (7). From 
early times Palestine was known as the land of 
Canaan, and its inhabitants as Canaanites (Gn. 
X. 19, xii. 6). The Amorites, or Amurru, are 
mentioned in monuments dating back to the third 
millennium b.c. They penetrated into Canaan 
from the north, and settled in the hilly district on 
both sides of the Jordan. The term Canaanite is 
sometimes used for all the inhabitants of the 
land (Gn. xii. 6n.) and sometimes, as here, of 
those living in the plain. See also vii. In. 

I have set (8). See i. 25n. Go in and possess (8). 
See i. 21 n. The Lord sware unto your fathers (8). 
The promise to the fathers, confirmed by an 
oath (Gn. xxii. 16), is again referred to in i. 35, 
iv. 31, vi. 10, 18, 23, vii. 8, 12, viii. 1, 18, ix. 5, 
X. 11, xi. 9, 21, xiii. 17, xix. 8, xxvi. 3, 15, xxviii. 
11, xxix. 12, XXX. 20, xxxi. 7, 20, 21, 23, xxxiv. 4). 
An inspired commentary can be read in Heb.vi. 
13-20. Moses constantly reminds the people 
that God’s love to them was shown not for any 
merit of their own (vii. 7, ix. 4) but proceeds from 
pure grace and God’s original promise. The 
elements of that promise, the seed, the land and 
the widespread blessing, are all repeated here. 

Not able to bear (9). The Lord undertook what 
was beyond Moses’ power (xxxii. 11). Rulers (13). 
The word signifies any person holding a leading 
position. Their appointment was first counselled 
by Jethro (Ex. xviii. 19), but we may infer that it 
had the divine approval, and it finds a place in 
the permanent legislation (xvi. 18). Officers (15). 
(Heb. shoferim). In Egypt (Ex. v. 6) such officers, 
or ‘writers’, worked under the taskmasters to 
keep count of the tale of bricks: now they serve 
captains and others as subordinates, no longer 
for slavery but for victory and justice (xvi, 18, 
XX. 5, 8, 9, xxix. 10, xxxi. 28). See vi. 9n. Judges 
(16). See iv. In. Their appointment and duties 
are further defined in xvi. 18, xvii. 9, xix. 17, 18, 
xxi. 2, XXV. 1. Stranger (16). Sec x. 18n.; Ex. xii. 
19n.; Lv. xvi. 29n. In the tribal organization of 
Israel four classes can be distinguished. The 
actual descendants of the patriarchs, including 
their ‘elders’ and ‘princes’; ‘strangers’ (Heb. 
ger) who were members received by Israel from 
other nations as residents; ‘sojourners’ (Heb. 
toshab), usually from conquered peoples (see 
Lv. XXV. 35); ‘servants’, whether those bought for 
money, or born in the house. Besides these were 
‘foreigners’ (Heb. nokhri, see xvii. 15, rv), 
dwelling temporarily among them for trading or 
other purposes. The stranger is to be treated as a 
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brother. This solicitude for all whose position 
might render them subject to oppression is a 
marked characteristic of Deuteronomy. The 
codes of Egypt and Babylon were of a different 
spirit. Sec further x. 18n., 19n. 

ii. Mission of the spies (i. 19-46). Great and 
lerrible wilderness (19). See i. In. All travellers 
agree with this description of the dreary waste of 
sand and rock to the north of Sinai. The moun¬ 
tains look as if they had been burned with fire 
and the earth is covered with stones and black 
sharp flints. Yet a few oases are found with wells 
or springs; and in some of the valleys there is 
considerable vegetation after rain which doubt¬ 
less supported the flocks of Israel during their 
wanderings. There arc several other references in 
Deuteronomy to the ‘wilderness*. Which ye saw 
(19). Moses thus appeals to the experience which 
they had in common. Go up and possess (21). See 
i. 8n. This is a characteristic phrase relating to 
their entry into the land of promise (see p. 196). 
Their enemies will not be able to resist them 
(vii. 2). It is ever necessary for God to encourage 
His people to ‘possess’ all that He has graciously 
promised. The word yarash means to enter into 
possession of a land or property by casting out 
or by replacing its previous occupier, whether by 
conquest or by process of inheritance. It recurs 
no less than fifty-two times in Deuteronomy even 
in the legal sections (c.g. xix. 2, 14, xxiii. 20). It 
is translated ‘inherit’ in ii. 31, xvi. 20; its signifi¬ 
cance is allied to that of inheritance (see i. 38n.) 
but distinct from it. The whole complex of 
thought behind these expressions belongs 
essentially to the period of the conquest. Fear 
not, neither be discouraged (21). ‘Dismayed’ 
(Rv). The fear of the Lord should cast out the 
fear of man (iii. 2,22, xx. 3,4, xxxi. 6, 8; Jos. i. 9). 

Ye came near (22). Although the younger 
portion of his hearers were born only after the 
spies were sent forth, Moses identifies them with 
their elders who were present in their youth. 
Eshcol (24). A valley in the south famed for its 
fruitfulness. (See Nu. xiii. 23.) 

A good land which the Lord our God doth give 
us (25). That the land is ‘good’ is often repeated 
in Moses’ discourse (iii. 25, iv. 21, 22, vi. 11, 18, 
viii. 7, 10, ix. 6, xi. 17); and that it is God’s gift 
permeates the whole book and forms an essential 
part of its message. It affords a reason for the 
respect of ancient boundaries (xix. 14) and for 
the sanctity of the soil (xxi. 23); it is connected 
with promises of victory (xxvii. 2, 3) and blessing 
(xv. 4), and with warnings of judgment (xxviii. 
52). The Hebrew word nathan, translated here 
and in some sixty other places as give, is trans¬ 
lated ‘deliver’ thirteen times (i. 27, ii. 30, 33, 36, 
iii. 2, 3, vii. 2,16, 23, 24, xix. 12, xx. 13, xxi. 10), 
and ‘set’ three times (i. 8, 21, iv. 8). Walled up to 
heaven (28). Many walled cities of the pre- 
Mosaic period in Palestine have been excavated. 
The typical fortification of the Hyksos rose 
higher than the city inside, and presented a 
smooth outer surface. A single sloping road 
afforded entrance to the city at one point. Sons of 


the Anakims (28). Sec ii. 11, 21n. The high walls 
and the Anakim have their counterparts in the 
Christian life (Eph. vi. 12). 

Dread not (29). Discouragement led to the 
sin of unbelief (32) and so to inevitable judgment 
(34). Moses seeks to bring home to the rising 
generation the lessons of the past. As a man doth 
bear his son (31). A beautiful simile, probably 
referred to by Paul (see Acts xiii. 18. rv mg.). 
Cf. xxxii. 11,12. The Lord . .. was wroth (34). The 
‘wrath of God’ is referred to both in the Old 
Testament and in the New (sec c.g. Rom. i. 18), 
and all attempts to explain it away do violence to 
the text. As exhibited here the punishment was 
God’s way of dealing with the spirit of rebellion 
which would have brought speedy ruin to the 
nation; to avert this the task of conquest was 
relegated to the younger generation now 
addressed. 

Caleb (36). Moses’ thoughts now turn to the 
two men of his contemporaries who were faithful, 
Caleb and Joshua. The story of Caleb (Nu. xiii, 
xiv; Jos. xiv, xv. 13-18; Jdg. i. 12-15) is full of 
inspiration to all who are prepared ‘wholly’ to 
follow the Lord. He is mentioned first as being 
probably the elder and the chief spokesman. The 
Lord was angry with me for your sakes 01) (see 
iii. 26n.). God’s judgments are impartial, and 
when Moses rebelled he too had incurred God’s 
anger. The exact nature of his sin is not made 
clear (Nu. xx. 7-13; Dt. xxxii. 51; cf. Ps. cvi. 32, 
33); but both in transgression and in punishment 
he was identified with the older generation. 
Verses 36, 37, 38 are bound together not by unity 
of time, but by connection of thought. As Moses 
begins to think of Caleb’s entry (36) the bitterness 
of his own exclusion forces itself forward (37), 
mitigated by the thought of the transference of 
his charge to Joshua, his trusted minister (38). 
Encourage him (38). With noble unselfishness 
Moses does so (iii. 23-28, xxxi. 3,23). Inherit (38). 
This word, nahal (see i. 2In.), is also applied to 
the land. Its common meaning is seen in xii. 12, 
xxi. 16, but its most frequent use is in connection 
with God’s gift of the land. Sec iii. 28, iv. 21, 38, 
xii. 9,10, xv. 4, xix. 3, 14, xx. 16, xxi. 23, xxiv. 4, 
XXV. 19, xxvi. 1, xxix. 8, xxxi. 7. See also iv. 20n. 
Moreover your little ones (39). Moses continues 
his train of thought as to those who shall enter 
in. 

/ am not among you (42). Cf. Jn. xv. 5. Amorites 
(44). In Nu. xiv. 43 they are called Canaanites 
(see i. 7n.). Hormah (44); a word meaning 
‘destruction’, from Heb. herem. See ii. 34n. As 
there was more than one destruction, so more 
than one place was called Hormah. See Ex. xvii. 
7n. Many days (46). See also ii. 1, 14n. A veil of 
mystery surrounds these barren years spent 
partly at Kadesh and ^partly in the neighbouring 
wilderness. See Nu. xx. 

iii. On the borders of Edom (ii. 1-8). Mount 
Seir (1). The mountains of Edom, of which Seir 
is the typical summit, rise to the south and east 
of the Dead Sea. Northward (3). This would be 
along the S.E. border of Edom. Your brethren 
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the children of Esau (4). The request from Kadesh 
seeking a passage through the heart of Edom 
(Nu. XX. 14-21) was refused. Then (Nu. xxi. 4) 
they were bidden to journey by the ‘border' (sec 
Rv). From verses 28 and 29 of this chapter it 
seems that some of the people, kinder than their 
king, were willing to sell them food and water, 
the latter a precious commodity. Meddle not with 
them (5). ‘Contend not’ (rv). The friendliness 
shown to Edom, Moab (see verse 9) and Ammon 
(sec verse 19) as ‘brethren’ is characteristic of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic ages, and a testimony to 
the contemporary character of the narrative. In 
the days of the kingdom it gave place to constant 
wars, and prophecies of bitter woes. See Am. i, 
ii; Je. xlix. / have given (9). See i. 25n. In His 
sovereignty Jehovah determines the bounds of all 
nations (cf. xxxii. 8). 

iv. The approach to Moab (ii. 9-15). Ar (9). 
This was the border-town of the Moabites, the 
children of Lot (Gn. xix. 37). See Nu. xxi. 15. 
Emims (10). See rv. Verses 10-12 and 20-23 may 
have been added later, as explanatory notes. 
The Emim and Horims (12) arc mentioned in 
Gn. xiv. 5, 6, as occupying these same regions. 
These latter have recently been identified with 
the Hurrians who at a very early time descended 
from Armenia and occupied the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, where they established a powerful 
kingdom and whence they penetrated farther 
south. 

The brook Zered (13). See Nu. xxi. 12. The 
word ‘brook’ (nahal) denotes the course of a 
mountain stream, which after rain may be a 
rushing torrent and at other times entirely dry. 
These nahals are a distinctive feature of Trans¬ 
jordan. Thirty and eight years (14). The ‘forty 
years in the wilderness' (ii. 7, viii. 2, 4, xxix. 5) 
include also the first year from the crossing of the 
Red Sea to the departure from Sinai and the 
flnal year spent in the conquest of the eastern 
territories. The hand of the Lord (15). The judg¬ 
ments of God are strictly impartial. 

V. Victory over the Amorite kings (ii. 16-37). 
It came to pass (16). The account in verses 16-25 
is fuller than that of Numbers. Moab . . . 
Ammon (18, 19). Moabites and Ammonites, the 
descendants of Lot (Gn. xix. 37, 38), are treated 
as ‘brethren’, in contrast with the Amoriles, an 
alien race, sunken in idolatry (see ii. 5n.). 
Giants (20). ‘Rephaim’ (rv). This word, like 
nephilim (Gn. vi. 4), was probably a general term 
for primitive peoples of great strength and 
stature. Anakims (21). The Anakim, or ‘sons of 
Anak’, evidently inspired terror by their size. 
See i. 28, ii. 10, ix. 2. They are met with chiefly 
in the highlands. Cf. Jos. xi. 21. Avims .. . Azzah 
. . . Caphtorims (23). Azzah is the modern Gaza. 
Caphtor is supposed to be Crete, and the 
Caphtorim are the Philistines, who descended 
upon the southern coasts of Palestine about the 
time of the exodus. Cf. Jos. xiii. 3; Am. ix. 7. 
This primitive name for them marks the passage 
as being of early date. 

This day will I begin (25). We learn from Nu. 


xxi. 4 that the people were much discouraged, 
so these words of encouragement were timely. 
A new step forward was to be taken, and the 
Lord prepares the way before them. See verse 31 
and cf. xi. 25. Wilderness of Kedemoth (26). 
That is, the open country round Kedemoth. 
Cf. Jos. xiii. 18. Words of peace (26). Whether to 
Edomite or Amorite, the first mes.sage is one of 
peace. See xx. 10 and cf. Lk. x. 5. The Moabites 
which dwell in Ar (29). Sec ii. 4n. It would seem 
from xxiii. 4 that the friendline.ss shown by this 
city was an exception to the rule. The Lord . . . 
hardened his spirit (30). What in Nu. xxi. 23 is 
put down to Sihon’s unfriendliness is here seen 
as part of the divine purpose. The Old Testament 
steadily refuses to see any inconsistency between 
human freedom and God’s sovereignty. See Ex. 
iv. 21 n. Begun to give . . . begin to possess . . . 
inherit (31). For the meaning of the words see 
notes on i. 21, 25, 38; the same Hebrew word 
yarash stands here both for ‘possess’ and ‘inherit’. 
God has prepared the way; it is for them to enter 
in by faith. 

Utterly destroyed (34). ‘Devoted* (rv). See 
Lv. xxvii. 28n. It is important to grasp the full 
meaning of herem which is thus translated. It is 
used in Deuteronomy in connection with persons 
or objects consecrated to the worship of false 
gods. These are to be regarded with abhorrence 
(as sin should be), as corrupt and corrupting, like 
a plague-infected garment, fit for nothing but 
utter destruction lest the ban upon them fall on 
those who spare them. 

Cities in the mountains (37). ‘Cities of the hill 
country' (rv). This is the district about the 
sources of the Jabbok inhabited by the Ammon¬ 
ites, lying to the east of the table-land of iii. 10. 
The description is such as a traveller would 
give who had seen it all for himself. 

vi. The conquest of Bashan (iii. 1-17). Bashan 
(1). The word means ‘fertile*. The pastures of 
Bashan were famous for their richness (xxxii. 14). 
Argob (4). The Lxx translates this by ‘Tracho- 
nitis’ but the identification is doubtful. Herman 
, .. Sirion . . . Shenir (9). Sirion (‘glistening’) is a 
Sidonian name and may have been used by the 
Sidonian colony (Jdg. xviii. 7) which had settled 
at the foot of this snow-capped range. It is found 
without explanation in Ps. xxix. 6. The name 
Shenir (rv ‘Senir’; cf. Ezk. xxvii. 5) was known 
to the Assyrians, and was used for a part of the 
range. Again we have a traveller’s note. Cities of 
the plain (10). ‘Table-land’ (rv mg.). The word 
mizhor is generally used for high table-lands, and 
should be distinguished from the low-lying plain 
(‘Arabah’). See i. In. Bedstead of iron (11). The 
meaning of both words is doubtful. Capt. 
Condor identified it with a throne of stone of 
about these dimensions discovered by him on a 
hillside at Rabbah, Jair the son ofManasseh (14). 
‘Son’ is used for any descendant; his descent is 
given in 1 Ch. ii. 22, 23. Cf. Nu. xxxii. 41. 
Chinnereth (17). This is Gennesarcth, the sea of 
Galilee. Under Ashdoth-pisgah (17). ‘Slopes of 
Pisgah’ (rv). See xxxiv. In. The southern slopes 
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of Jebel Osha overlook the Salt or Dead Sea. The 
word ‘eastward’ refers to the territory extending 
in that direction. 

vii. Joshua appointed leader (iii. 18-29). / 

commanded you (18). The reference is particularly 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh. See Nu. xxxii. 20ff'. 
Until the Lord have f^iven rest (20). ‘Rest* is 
primary among the blessings promised in the 
‘land*. The rest promised to Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 
14 had been fulfilled, but rest from their enemies 
was still future (xii. 10, xxv. 19). The word ‘rest’ 
sheds its benediction throughout the Bible. That 
promised to Israel was given to them under 
Solomon (1 Ki. v. 4); but a richer fulfilment of 
the promise is to be found in Christ (Mt. xi. 28; 
Heb. iv. 5-8). I commanded Joshua (21). The 
glimpses given us of the relationship between 
Moses and Joshua will repay .study. Joshua is 
seen first as army commandant (Ex. xvii. 9), 
then as Moses’ minister (Ex. xxiv. 13) and de¬ 
voted adherent (Nu. xi. 28). Moses’ love for 
Joshua shines out in Dt. i. 38, xxxi. 3; Nu. xxvii. 
18-23. 

I besought the Lord (23). Ihc thought of his 
own exclusion arises in Moses’ mind, and he 
recalls his prayer. He requested two things, that 
he might go over and that he might .see. One was 
refused, the other granted. Other prayers of 
Moses are recalled in Dt. ix. 20 and 26. For 
Israel he sought and obtained pardon; for him¬ 
self the Lord’s own pre.scnce and a vision of 
His glory. He also taught the people to pray 
(xxi. 8,xxvi. 5,13). Thy servant {2A). Seexxxiv.4n. 
What God? (24). Follow the RV reading ‘What 
god?’ This does not prove any belief in the real 
existence of the false gods. Sec Ex. xv. lln.; 
Dt. vi. 14n, For your sakes {2(i). See i. 37n., iv. 21, 
xxxii. 51. Charge (28). See xxxi. 14n. Beth-peor 
(29). ‘The house (temple) of Pcor.’ Here the 
people had fallen into grievous sin (see Nu. xxv; 
Ps. cvi. 28ff.), and near here Moses was buried 
(xxxiv. 6). 

b. A call to obedience (iv. 1-40) 

i. The purpose and value of the law (iv. 1-8). 
Hearken, O Israel (1). Moses now calls all the 
people to attention, as he prepares to expound to 
them the law of the Lord. Cf. v. 1. See also i. In. 
The call to ‘hearken’ and the need for obedience 
to God’s voice are frequently repeated. See 
e.g. iv. 30, viii. 20, ix. 23, xiii. 4, 18, xv. 5, xxvi. 
14, 17, xxvii. 10, xxviii. 1, 2, 15, 45, 62, xxx. 2, 8, 
10, 20. Sec also i. In. Statutes (1). The word 
fiuqqim comes from a root meaning to engrave, 
and hence denotes permanent and prescribed 
rules of conduct, as addressed to the individual or 
national conscience. Judgments (1). A judgment 
imishpaf) represents a decision. The word is 
cognate with that for a judge (shophef) who issues 
the judgment (see i. 16, 17). The ‘case law’ of 
Ex, xxi—^xxii. 17, doubtless intended forjudges, 
affords an example. The word is also used of the 
decisive acts of God, judging the wicked and 
vindicating the innocent. Hence ‘statutes and 


judgments’ together cover all the laws and the 
precepts. Cf. xii. 1—xxvi. 19. The two words 
are again mentioned together, sometimes with 
‘commandments', in iv. 5, 8, 14, v. 1, 31, vi. 1. 
vii. 11, viii. 11, xi. 1, 32, xii. 1, xxvi. 16, 17. 
‘Statutes’ occurs alone in iv. 6, vi. 24, xvi. 12, 
and with ‘commandments’ in vi. 17, x. 13, xxviii. 
15, 45, xxx. 10. That ye may live (1). Every word 
of God is the ‘bread of life’ (viii. 3) and His 
words point the way to eternal life. Cf. Mt, xix. 
17;.In. vi.63. 

Ve shall not add (2). Cf. xii. 32. This peremp¬ 
tory command creates a sharp distinction be¬ 
tween the word of God and the word of man. It 
is scarcely conceivable that the writer of these 
words should have been guilty of disobeying 
them. Christ Himself emphasized the same 
distinction (Mt. v. 17-19, xv. 6); and when the 
oracles of God were completed a further warning 
was added (Rev. xxii. 18, 19). Commandments {2). 
The English word here closely corresponds with 
the Hebrew miswah, and covers any command, 
whether temporary or permanent, general or 
particular. In iv. 13 and x. 4 the word used is 
dabar (word) not miswah. Hence the marginal 
reading ‘the ten words’. 

Your eyes have seen (3). Moses frequently 
appeals to the experience of his hearers, remind¬ 
ing them of what they had seen (i. 19, iii. 21, vii. 
19, xi. 7, xxix. 2, 3), heard (iv. 12, v. 23) and 
known (vii. 15). Sec iv. lOn. Baal-peor (3). That 
is, the Baal worshipped at Beth-peor (see iii. 29n. 
and Nu. xxv. 3). Many Baals are mentioned in 
Scripture and their worship was attended with 
gross immorality. Cf. Ho. ix. 10. 

That ye should do so in the land (5). It is import¬ 
ant to understand that the law, whilst intended 
primarily for Israel, was also written for the 
Christian believer. For Israel, the Mosaic law 
was God’s gift to guide their conduct, draw them 
to Himself, and w’cld them into a nation. Its 
ceremonial and judicial regulations were in¬ 
tended for their use, as a nation in the land, until 
the fuller revelation to be made at Christ’s 
coming. These were therefore transitory in 
nature, binding upon the Jews, but not upon 
Christians afterwards. Cf, Mt. viii. 4; Lk. xi. 42; 
Gal. iv. 9, V. 1-6; Heb. ix. 9,10. Sec Introduction 
to Leviticus (p. 134) and also note on verse 8 
below. This is your wisdom and your understanding 
(6). Moses multiplies inducements to obedience. 
God so nigh (7). This was the greatest privilege 
of all. See xxx. 14n. Statutes and judgments so 
righteous (8). See xxv. In., and cf. Rom. vii. 12,14. 
All this law, which 1 set before you this day (8). 
These words may be taken to include the greater 
part of Deuteronomy (i. 5n.). 

What is the relevance of the Mosaic law to the 
Christian retider? The answer may be summed 
up thus. First, the law contains certain transitory 
elements not binding upon Christians. See iv. 5n. 
Second, it also contains eternal principles of 
holiness, justice and truth, enshrined in the 
Decalogue and underlying all the legislation. 
These are binding upon all generations, Jews and 
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Christians alike. Such laws are quoted as com- it can also be used, as here, of the establishment 

mands in the New Testament with the words ‘for of a relationship, an abiding bond between two 

it is written’. See Mt. iv. 10, v. 17; Rom. xiii. 9; parties. This may be one of brotherhood, as with 

1 Pet. i. 16. Third, as part of the inspired Scrip- David and Jonathan (1 Sa. xviii. 3), or of over¬ 
ture the whole book is written for our learning lordship, as between David and Israel, or of pure 

(Rom. XV. 4) and is ‘profitable’ (2 Tim. iii. 16). grace, as God’s covenant with Noah (Gn. ix. 9). 

Fourth, it is plainly told us that Moses wrote of By the covenant in Horcb Jehovah, by pure 

Christ (Jn. V. 46; see Di. xviii. 15n.). Christ grace also, took Israel to be His‘peculiar people’, 

therefore must be sought in all in its pages, since whilst they took Him to be their God (Ex. xix. 5, 

the whole law is intended to lead to Him (Gal. 8). He then gave them the ’ten words of the 

iii. 24). covenant* (Ex. xxxiv. 28; cf. Dt. ix. 9), together 

ii. The covenant of the Lord (iv. 9* 24). Take with ‘statutes and judgments’, which, in virtue of 

heed to thyself.. .teach (9). Moses Vi/as addressing the covenant already made, they promised to 

a nation of young men. Theirs was the responsi- obey. Thus the ‘promise’ came before the ‘law* 

bility of passing on the revelation to future (Gal. iii. 15ff.). He wrote them (13). See vi. 9n. 

generations; hence the repeated emphasis upon Could anything be more explicit than this state¬ 
teaching (iv. 9, 10, vi. 7, xi. 19, xxiv. 8, xxxi. 19). ment, twice repeated (v. 22, x. 4), of their divine 

The lesson was not forgotten in pious households origin? What instrumentality He used we need 

(2 Tim. iii. 14, 15). Lest thou forget (9). The duty not inquire. But He who can write on the human 

of remembrance is repeatedly emphasized both heart (2 Cor. iii. 3) could certainly devise a 
negatively (iv. 23, 31, vi. 12, viii. II, 14, 19, ix. means to write upon stone. 

7, XXV. 19), and positively (v. 15, vii. 18, viii. 2, Take . . . good heed (15). The warning against 
18, ix. 7, XV. 15, xvi. 3, 12, xxiv. 9, 18, 22, idolatry which follows was fully justified by the 

XXV. 17, xxxii. 7). This is supplemented by the events. Israel’s calling as a nation was to witness 

command to teach (see above) and write (vi. 9n.); to the glory and majesty of Jehovah, in contrast 

and so the foundation is laid for a body of holy to the degrading idolatry of the heathen. No 

Scripture. In Horeb (10). Deuteronomy is full of manner of similitude (15). See v. 8n. There is no 

Moses’ ‘reminiscences*. These may be divided contradiction between this statement and the 

into four groups relating, first, to Egypt and the fact that God manifested Himself through 

journey to Sinai (see iv. 34n.); secondly, to the theophanies, or in visions to the prophets. Cf. 

giving of the law at Sinai (see Ijelow); thirdly, to Jn. i. 18. Corrupt yourselves . . . , male or female 

the journey from Horeb to Kadesh (see viii. In.); (16). The moral purity of the Mosaic law was in 

and fourthly, to the events of the last two years striking contrast to the licentious rites connected 

(see xxiii. 4n.). Those of the second group occupy with the worship of Baal and Astarte. The likeness 

a considerable part of chapters iv, v, ix and xi. of any beast ... of any winged fowl (17). The 

They refer to the covenant, the ten command- Egyptian god Anubis had the head of a jackal; 

ments, the thunders and the fire of Sinai, the Thoth had the head of a hawk. The sun, and the 

apostasy of the golden calf, Moses’ intercessions moon (19). Great temples of the moon existed 

for the people, the giving of the second tables and at Ur and Haran in Abraham’s day and the sun 

the separation of the tribe of Levi. Learn to was worshipped at On (Heliopolis) in Egypt 

fear (10). Tlte phrase is repeated xiv. 23, xvii. 19, (Gn. xli. 45). 

xxxi. 13; cf. vi. 24, viii. 6, x. 12, xxviii. 58. A sense People of inheritance (20). See ix. 26 and i. 38n. 

of reverent filial fear towards God, as well as the As the Israelites, by God’s gift, enter into the 
feeling of dutiful love, should be cultivated. They inheritance of the land, so God takes His re- 

arc both elements in the covenant relationship deemed people as Hi.s inheritance. (Cf. IPct. i. 4). 

between God and His people. See Lv. xix. 3n. To them He will entrust His oracles and through 
The element of dread (ix. 19n.) may pass, whilst them prepare for the coming of Messiah. For 
that of reverence remains. Darkness {\l). Cf. your sakes (2\). See i. “Mn. A consuming fire (lA). 
Ex. xix. 18, XX. 21; Ps. xcvii. 2. God dwells in See iv. 12n. The fire which purifies precious 

light unapproachable (1 Tim. vi. 16), but dark- metals consumes that which is worthless or 

ness hides Him from the eyes of sinful man. Out corrupt, and is therefore a symbol of God’s 

of the midst of the fire (12). This pregnant ex- holiness and righteous judgment. The teaching 

pression occurs ten times (see iv. 12, 15, 33, 36, here given by Moses is applied to the Christian 

V. 4, 22, 24, 26, ix. 10, x. 4; cf. xxxii. 22), show- dispensation in Heb. xii. 29. A Jealous God (24). 

ing the deep impression made upon Moses, to See Ex. xx. 5n.; Dt. v. 9. The Hebrew word ^a/ta 

whom God first revealed Himself thus at the stands for ‘jealous’ or ‘zealous’, two ideas which 

burning bush, and then in the fires of Sinai, are closely akin. The love of God is frequently 

Wherever there is true revival God still speaks compared to that of a husband, which gives itself 

‘out of the midst of the fire*. Fire symbolizes the unreservedly and expects an undivided love in 

majesty of God and the mighty elemental forces return. 

under His control (Ps. civ. 4). iii. An appeal for fidelity (I?. 25-40). Heaven 

His covenant (13). (See xxix. In.) This is the and earth (26). The silent witnesses of all our 
first oftwenty-seven recurrences in Deuteronomy vows and all our sins. (Cf. xxx. 19, xxxi. 28.) 

of this important theme. Whilst the word berith Prolong your days (26). Length of days is one of 

may be used of a contract based upon conditions, the blessings frequently associated with obedience 
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(V. 16, 33, vj. 2, xi. 9, xvii. 20, xxii. 7, xxv. 15, 
XXX. 18, 20, xxxii. Al. Cf. Ps. xxi. 4). Scatter (27). 
In God’s promise to Abraham the seed and the 
land for their inheritance are bound together. 
But if the nation shall prove unfaithful, they 
shall be disinherited (Nu. xiv. 12) and scattered 
(Dt. xxviii. 64). Yet, in Ilis mercy, if they repent 
He will gather them again, even from the utmost 
parts of heaven (xxx. 1-4; Mt. xxiv. 31). Serve 
gods (28). That is to say, they shall be in bondage 
to the heathen nations, represented by their gods. 
To save the people from thinking that he attri¬ 
butes reality to these deities, Moses adds with 
scorn that they are but the work of men’s hands. 
See vi. 14n. 

With all thy heart and with all thy soul (29). 
The words are repeated (vi. 5, x. 12, xi. 13, xiii. 3, 
xxvi. 16, xxx. 2, 6, 10) and cast a clear light 
upon the wholehearted consecration which God 
expects from His own. And shalt he obedient unto 
his voice (30). ‘Hearken unto his voice’ (rv). 
The phrase is repeated (viii. 20, ix. 23. xiii. 4, 
18, XV. 5, xxvi. 14, 17, xxvii. 10, xxviii. 1, 2, 15, 
45, 62, xxx. 2, 8, 10, 20). This is part of the 
covenant relationship. A merciful God (31). The 
word here denotes compassion and is so trans¬ 
lated in xiii. 17, xxx. 3 (see vii. 9n.). God’s justice 
and mercy may seem to human eyes to conflict, 
yet Moses and the prophets steadfastly proclaim 
both. At last they meet in the cross of Christ. 
Covenant (31). See verse 13n. 

The days that are past (32). Moses appeals to 
the experience of all that God has wrought for 
them as a proof of the divine character of the 
revelation made through Him, and as a call 
upon them to love Him in return. He refers 
particularly to the signs which accompanied the 
exodus. The repeated references to Egypt, 
forty-seven in all, are an index to Moses’ 
character and are explicable only if he was the 
real author of this book. (See i. 27, 30, iv. 20, 34, 
37, 45, 46. V. 6, 15, vi. 12, 21, 22, vii. 8, 15, 18, 
viii. 14, ix. 7,12,26, xvii. 16, xx. 1, xxiii. 4, xxiv. 9, 
18, 22, xxv. 17, xxvi. 5, 8, xxviii. 27, 60, 68, xxix. 
2, 16, 25, xxxiv. 11.) He recalls the bondage and 
affliction, the signs and wonders for which he 
gives all the glory to the Lord, the Passover and 
passage of the Red Sea, with the words ‘out of 
Egypt* as a triumphant refrain. See xx. In. To 
these arc added memories of God’s mercies on 
the way to Mount Sinai, the manna (viii. 3, 16) 
and the water from the rock (vi. 16, ix. 22, 
xxxiii. 8). 

Temptations (34) (rv ‘many trials’). This refers 
to the various ways in which God tried or proved 
Israel (viii. 2, vi. 16n.). By a mighty hand, and by 
a stretched out arm (34). Repeated in v. 15, vii. 19, 
xi. 2, xxvi. 8. This combination is peculiar to 
Deuteronomy. His great fire (36). Sec verse 12n. 
Because he loved, . . he chose (37). Sec viji. In. 
The Hcb. *ahabh, used for the electing love of 
God, corresponds with the Gk. agapi of the 
New Testament. Such love is spontaneous, all of 
grace, bestowed apart from any merit in its 
object (ix. 6). This appeal, based on the love 


which God showed to their fathers, is repeated in 
vii. 7, 8, 13, X. 15, xxiii. 5. Moses can find no 
other ground than this for God’s sovereign 
choice of Israel. Thus early in the Bible are grace 
and election linked together (cf. Rom. viii. 28, 
xi. 28, 29). Through Israel and the elect remnant 
first, and finally in His only begotten Son, God 
worked out His great plan of salvation. Because 
of God’s love to them, Moses calls upon them 
to love Him, another constant theme of this 
book. See v. 10, vi. 5, vii. 9, x. 12, xi. 1, 13, 22, 
xiii. 3, xix. 9, xxx. 6, 16, 20. 

/ command thee this day (40). As Moses* life 
draws to a close, this note of urgency falls 
frequently from his lips. See vi. 6, vii. 11, viii. 1, 

11. That it may go well with thee (40). These 
words are repeated inv. 16,33, vi. 3, 18, xii. 25, 
28, xxii. 7. This is one of the various blessings 
upon obedience. Behind these promises of 
material blessing there is always the love 
(sec 37n.) which unites God with His people. 

III. THREE CITIES OF REFUGE 
APPOINTED, iv. 41-43 

Then (41). This word marks an interval between 
the previous discourse and the declaration of 
the law. In Nu. xxxv. 11 the command was given 
to ‘appoint’ three cities on each side of the river 
as cities of refuge. Moses now ‘separates’ three 
in the conquered territory and later (xix. 1) gives 
instructions regarding three in Canaan. In 
Jos. XX. 2 they are definitely ‘assigned* (rv) to 
their use. 

IV. MOSES’ SECOND DISCOURSE, 
iv. 44—xxvi. 19 

a. Introductory preface (iv. 44-49) 

The place and time of the second discourse are 
carefully defined. It was given in full view of 
Beth-Feor (46; see iii. 29n.), which adds piquancy 
to its warnings, and of Fisgah (49), which sheds 
light on its promises. Sion (48) as a name for 
Hermon is found only here. Testimonies (45). 
The word ‘testimony’ (^edah) denotes a solemn 
assertion or witness. God’s testimonies are the 
declaration of His character, will and purpose, 
as contained in Holy Scripture. In Ex. xxv. 21,22, 
the ten commandments are called the ‘testimony*, 
and in 2 Ki. xi. 12 we are told that Jehoiada 
delivered ‘the testimony* to Jehoash, which 
may have been the whole or part of this book of 
Deuteronomy. This is the iaw (44). See i. 5n. In 
this context ‘the law* probably refers to chapters 
V—xxvi, which arc presented as one discourse. 

b. Exhortations to fidelity and obedience based on 

the revelation in Horeb (v. 1—xi. 32) 

I. The Ten Commandments (v. 1-21). The ten 
commandments are the kernel of the law and the 
basis of God’s covenant with Israel. The whole of 
chapters xii—xxvi may be looked upon as an 
application in detail of the principles they con¬ 
tain to the life of the people in the land of Canaan. 
When Christ bade the young ruler keep them 
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if he would ‘enter into life’ (Mt. xix. 17), He 
constituted them a rule of life for all His follow¬ 
ers; and when He spoke of them as the 
‘commandment of God’ in contrast with the 
traditions of men (Mt. xv. 3) He recognized 
their binding force. Only the grace of God can 
enable man to keep them; but it is exactly in 
order that man keep them that grace is given. 
Law and grace are thus bound together. 

Hear^ O Israel{\), These words, repeated in iv. 
L vi. 3, 4, ix. I, XX. 3 and xxvii. 9, make the 
beginning of a new appeal. This call to listen is 
also a call to obedience. Statutes and judgments 
(1). See iv. In. These follow later in chapters xii— 
xxvi, after chapters v- -xi dealing with the ten 
commandments and with the exhortation based 
upon them. And keep, and do them (1). ‘Observe 
to do them’ (rv). A characteristic phrase 
repeated in v. 32, vi. 3, 25, vii. II, viii. 1, xi. 22, 
32, xii. 1, xiii. 18, .xv. 5, xvii. 10, xix. 9, xxiv. 8, 
xxviii. 1, 15, 58, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 46. Made a 
covenant with us in Horeh (2). See iv. 13n. Moses 
recalls the actual place to bring home to them 
their responsibility and privilege. Not . . . with 
our fathers^ but with us (3). According to the 
Hebrew idiom this means ‘not only’ with our 
fathers, ‘but also’ with us. Moses emphasizes 
their individual responsibility as the pioneers of 
the new national existence. Went not up (5). We 
learn from Ex. xix that this was at the divine 
command. Saying (5). The difference in form 
between the commandments in Ex. xx and here 
has led to the suggestion that the original 
‘words’ consisted only of one brief sentence each, 
e.g. 'Honour thy father and thy mother’, and that 
what is additional is inspired comment. The notes 
here should be compared with those on Ex. xx. 

/ am the Lord thy God (6). The first command¬ 
ment does not begin ‘Thou shall not’, but ‘I am’. 
See Ex. iii. 14 and cf. Jn. xiv. 6. God is Alpha 
and Omega, the Creator, and must begin with 
Himself. Cf. Gn. i. 1; Rev. .xxii. 13. He adds 
the covenant name ‘Jehovah thy God’ and so 
brings Himself into communication with His 
chosen people. He gives Himself to be their 
portion; as in the fullness of time He gave His 
Son (Jn. iii. 16). This personal relationship 
between God and man in Jesus Christ is the 
very foundation of the Christian faith. The first 
commandment also proclaims God as the 
Saviour, which brought thee out of the .. . house 
of bondage (6). Since Jehovah alone is God, their 
God and Redeemer, it follows that they can have 
none other gods(7). See vi. 14n. The stringent rules 
against the worship of false gods in chapter xiii, 
the national feasts of chapter xvi, and the cove¬ 
nant of chapter xxix, all illumine this first and 
great commandment. 

Thou shalt not make thee any graven image (8). 
The second commandment forbids all low or 
false ideas of God. The Creator must not be 
worshipped in the form of a creature, such as the 
‘golden calf’, neither must He be thought of as 
one of ourselves (Ps. 1. 21). Man cannot by 
searching find Him out (Jb. xi. 7). God can be 


truly known only as He has revealed Himself in 
His word and in His Son Jesus Christ (Jn. xvii. 
3,14). Those who keep this commandment should 
feel shame at the thought that millions still 
worship idols because of the failure of the 
Church’s witness. God is jealous (9), not for His 
own reputation, which cannot suffer, but with 
the jealou.sy of love which seeks our whole¬ 
hearted love in response to His own. See Ex. xx. 
5n. That the iniquity of the j'athers (9) is visited 
upon the children (as regards its consequences, 
but not its guilt) is a fact of experience; and so is 
the validity of God’s promise of mercy to those 
who love me and keep my commandments (10). 

To expound the full meaning of the third 
commandment (verse 11) would involve the 
study of the name of God throughout the Bible. 
In Hebrew thought the ‘name’ is closely identi¬ 
fied with the person who bears it; it expresses his 
character (see Ex. iii. 13n.; cT. Mt. i. 21), and 
carries his authority (see Ex. xxiii. 21 n.). That 
name is ‘wonderful’ and wrapped in mystery 
(Is. ix. 6), it is holy and reverend (Ps. cxi. 9; Lk. 
i- 49), glorious and fearful (Dt. xxviii. 58); its 
glory is revealed by Moses (Dt. xxxii. 3) and the 
prophets (Ps. xeix. 3; Is. Ixiii. 12, 14), in Christ 
and through Him by His disciples (Jn. xvii. 6, 26). 
Wonders arc wrought by faith in His name (Acts 
iii. 16). God’s name is taken in vain by the 
heathen when they think to exploit divine power 
to their own ends by witchcraft or necromancy 
(xviii. 9-14); by statesmen when they bring in 
God’s name merely to give force to their own 
utterances; and by Christians when they use vain 
repetitions as the heathen do (Mt. vi. 7). To keep 
this commandment we need divine grace, and 
therefore we pray, ‘Hallowed be thy name’. We 
need also a desire to see the divine sovereignty 
exercised, and so we pray, ‘Thy kingdom come*. 

Keep the sabbath day (12). See Ex. xx. 8n., 
xxxi. 12-17n. This fourth commandment is 
firstly a gracious provision for rest from labour, 
by setting aside a definite time for waiting upon 
God as, in the beginning, the ‘seventh day’ was 
spent by the whole creation in silent adoration 
(Gn. ii. 3). Lest man should be feverishly busy in 
the race for wealth or wisdom, he needs to 
sanctify this day, to wait upon God and listen 
to His voice, that life may be full of meaning and 
purpose under the divine direction. It is a 
prophecy of the eternal sabbath rest. See Heb. iv. 
9. To Israel, as they became a nation, it was also 
given as a sign of their redemption from bondage, 
and their entrance upon a new life of liberty. See 
Lv. xxiii. 3n. It was thus a prophecy of the day of 
resurrection (Rom. iv. 25), and so became ‘the 
first day of the week’ and the ‘Lord’s day’ of 
vision (Rev. i. 10). Thus the Jewish sabbath was 
transmuted into the Christian Sunday. The 
sanctifying of the seventh day does not contra¬ 
dict, but gives practical effect to, the truth that all 
days are holy. Cf. xiv. 22n. 

Remember (15). See iv. 9n. Up to within thy 
gates (14) the words here are nearly identical with 
those of the fourth commandment in Ex. xx. 
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Verses 4 and 5, known by their first word as always (24). There is nothing arbitrary about the 
the Shema, are recited by pious Jews twice daily, statutes and judgments: they all conduce to a 
togetherwithDt.xi. 13-21 andNu.xv.37-41.Our clean, just and holy life. Cf. x. 13. Preserve us 
Lord added the phrase ‘with all thy mind’ and alive (24). See iv, 26n. Our righteousness (25). 

quoted them as ‘the first and great command- Righteousness (Hcb. ^edheqh) is one of the key 

ment’ (Mk. xii. 30). The word employed here words of the Old Testament, and should be 

for ‘one’ (ehadh) does not preclude the Christian studied there as the background of the teaching 

concept of a trinity of persons within that unity; on righteousness or justification in such passages 

another word iyMdh) is used for the atomic as Rom. iii. 21-26 and Phil. iii. 6-9. It means 

unity of a monad, the barren Islamic idea which whatever is straight and upright, just and true, 

does not admit of a divine partnership. Here such as a right judgment (xvi. 18) or a correct 

faith in the unity of God is combined with love measure (xxv. 15). Because God is righteous 

(see iv. 37n.) which no heathen religion requires, (xxxii. 4), His law is ‘holy, righteous and good* 

With all thine heart (5). See iv. 29n. Bind them ... (Rom. vii. 12, Rv). 

upon thine hand (8). The Jews of a later age vi. Israel’s call to separation (vii. 1-11). These 
carried out the command in this verse literally, verses are full of teaching concerning God’s 
by enclosing written portions of the law in purposes of judgment and mercy. The hopelessly 
small cases, called phylacteries, and binding corrupt nations are devoted to destruction (see 
them upon their hands and foreheads. Cf. Mt. ii. 34n.); but Israel is to be an holy people unto the 
xxiii. 5. See xi. 20n., xvii. 18n. Thoushalt write (9). Lord (6), not touching the unclean thing (cf. 2 
Writing is also mentioned in iv. 13, v. 22, ix. 10, Cor. vi. 17), and a witness of God’s redeeming 
X. 2, 4, xi. 20, xvii. 18, xxiv. 1, xxvii. 3, 8, xxviii. grace (8, 9). Ail the seven nations of verse I arc 
58,61, xxix. 20, 21, 27, xxx. 10, xxxi. 9, 19,22,24. mentioned in the world survey of Gn. x. 15-18, 
These references were once regarded as anachro- except the Perizzites who may have been, like 
nisms, but archaeological research has proved the Rephaim, a pre-Canaanite tribe (see Jos. 
that writing was not uncommon in Moses* time, xvii. 16). Seven tuitions (1). Earlier in i. 7 (see 
both cuneiform and a primitive Hebrew alphabet note) only Amorites and Canaanites are men- 
being used. Moses probably learned to write tioned, as including the rest. The Hiltites arc now 
when in Egypt (Acts vii. 22) and others, Joshua known to have been a great nation established 
included, may have done the same. But writing to the north of Palestine, whose members had 
was not general and ‘scribes* or ‘writers’ were filtered into the country. Cf. Gn. xxiii. 3, ‘the 
often employed. sons of Hcth*. 

iv. Les^ns from the past (vi. 10-19). Out of Images ... groves (5). See xvi. 21, 22n. An holy 
this short passage our Lord chose two verses to people (6). Repeated in xiv. 2, 21, xxvi. 19, 
vanquish Satan. In quoting verse 13 He replaced xxviii. 9. The word ‘holy* in the Old Testament 
(according to the Greek text of Mt. iv. 10) the has a double signification. It means both 

word ‘fear’ by ‘worship’, in response to Satan’s ‘dedicated to the Lord’s service’ and ‘pure and 

challenge. When thou shalt have eaten and be full radiant’. Owing to their divine calling the people 

(11). Repeated viii. 10,12, xi. 15, xiv. 29, xxvi. 12, should partake of both these attributes. A special 
xxxi. 20. Bew’urc (12). Blessing when remembered people (6). ‘A peculiar people’ (rv). The word 
should result in praise (viii. 10). Other gods {14), segulah (peculiar) was applied to a possession 
See iii. 24n., xi. 28n., xxxii. 16, I7n. The words which belonged particularly to an individual, as 
are repeated vii. 4, xiii. 6, 13, xvii. 3, xxviii. 36, his very own, distinguished from the general 

64, xxix. 26, xxx. 17, xxxi. 20. The current family inheritance. Sec Ex. xix. 5n. The expres- 

phrascology concerning ‘other gods’ and their sion is repeated in xiv. 2, xxvi. 18. Cf. Tit. ii. 14; 
connection with other lands is used, but their 1 Pet. i\. 9. Because the Lord loved you (H). Seeiv. 
reality is not endorsed. They are ‘demons’, or 37n. Redeemed (8). The word is repeated in ix. 26, 
‘the work of men’s hands’ (iv. 28). Jehovah is the xiii. 5, xv. 15, xxi. 8, xxiv, 18. It strikes a truly 
only true God (xxxii. 39) and the rest are ‘no- evangelical note. See Lk. i. 68, xxiv. 21; 1 Pet. i. 
gods’ (xxxii. 17, rv). 18. Their redemption provides a plea for forgive- 

Jealous (15). See iv. 24n. Massah (16) means ness (xxi. 8) and a reason for showing justice 
'testing’ or ‘proving’. See Ex. xvii. 7; Dt. viii. and mercy (xxiv. 18). Out of the house of bond- 
I5n., ix. 22. it is right for God to prove man men (8). See v. 15n. Covenant and mercy (9). 
(see viii. 3 and cf. Heb. iv. 12); but, on man’s Sec iv. 13n. The word (lesedh (mercy) is used for 
part, it is presumption, proceeding from un- the ‘lovingkindness* of God (e.g. Ps. ciii, 4) and 
belief, to put God to the test. For inspired graciousness or kindness between friends. It is 
comment see Ps. xcv. 8 and Hcb. iii. 15. By the often associated with the ‘covenant* (vii. 12). The 
use of this scripture Christ repelled the tempta- word for ‘holy’ in xxxiii. 8 is from the same root. 
tioD to vain presumption into which the children (See rv.) 

of Israel had fallen. vii. Blessings and encouragements (vii. 12-26). 

V. Future generations are to be taught (vi. Having set forth God’s purpose in choosing 
211-25). He brought us out. that he might bring Israel, Moses now promises manifold blessings if 
us in (23). Moses links the grace of God in they keep His laws, and exhorts them to faith and 
redemption with the way of life which is set courage. 

before them. Cf. Rom. iv. 25. For our good The covenant and the mercy (12). Sec iv, 13n. 
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and vii. 9n. Note the definite article. Sec verse 9n. 
Love thee^ and bless thee (13). The love is un¬ 
conditional (iv. 37n.), the blessing conditional. 
The word ‘bless’ recurs in xii. 7, xiv. 24,29, xv. 4, 
6, 10, 14, 18, xvi. 10, 15, xxiii. 20, xxiv. 19, 
xxviii. 8. Corn . . . wine . . . oil (13). Repeated in 
xi. 14, xii. 17, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51. These 
are the chief products of Palestine, symbolical of 
plenty, joy and spiritual prosperity. See Gn. xxii. 
17. The evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest 
(15). Note how readily an illustration from 
Egypt springs to Moses* mind. Cf. xxviii. 27, 60. 

Remember (18). See v. 15n. The hornet (20). See 
Ex. xxiii. 28n. Destroy their name (24). Repeated 
in ix. 14, xii. 3, xxv. 19. (Cf. Rev. iii. 5.) The 
name of false gods should be blotted out of 
remembrance, but the name of the Lord shall 
abide upon His sanctuary and His people. 

An abomination to the Lord (25). The expression 
is repeated, mainly in connection with idolatry 
or impurity, in xii. 31, xiii. 14, xiv. 3, xvii. 1, 4, 
xviii. 12, xxii. 5, xxiii. 18, xxiv. 4, xxv. 16, xxvii. 
15, xxxii. 16. See also vi. 14n. 

A cursed thing (26). ‘A devoted thing’ (rv). See 
ii. 34n. 

viii. Promises and exhortations (viii. 1-20). 
Moses, as befits his age, calls on them again to 
remember (see iv. 9n.) God’s mercies, promises 
and character (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6), as a reason for 
gratitude and obedience. All the way . . . these 
forty years (2). Sec ii. 14n, Moses’ ‘reminiscences’ 
in Deuteronomy include the experiences in Egypt 
(see iv, 34n.), the journey thence to Horcb and 
‘all tlie way’ from there to the banks of the 
Jordan. The great experiences at Horcb are 
recalled in ix. 7--x. 11, and the final journey 
from Kadesh in chapters i —iii. In addition there 
are incidental references to murmurings at 
Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu. xi. 4, 34; 
Dt. ix. 22); Miriam’s leprosy (Nu. xii. 10; Dt. 
xxiv. 9); the judgment upon Dathan and Abiram 
(Nu. xvi. 27; Dt. xi. 6); the striking of the rock 
at Meribah (Nu, xx. 13; Dt. i. 37, xxxii. 51); the 
death of Aaron and investment of Eleazar (Nu. 
XX. 28; Dt. X. 6); the plague of serpents (Nu. xxi. 
6; Dt. viii. 15); and the journeyings round Bene- 
jaakan, Gudgodah and Jotbath (Nu. xxxiii. 32f.; 
pt. X. 6f.), The details of time and place, the 
incidental way in which they are mentioned, 
and their correspondence with the events most 
likely to impress themselves on Moses’ memory, 
afford a cumulative and striking evidence of 
authenticity. 

He humbled thee (3). The wilderness wander¬ 
ings were a punishment upon the older generation 
and a humbling experience for those now 
addressed. Man doth not live by bread only ... (3). 
These words were quoted by Christ in His 
temptation. In the Hebrew, ‘word* is absent 
(see RV), but our Lord supplies it (Mt. iv. 4). 
When Moses first uttered these words he must 
have meant by ‘every thing that proceedeth out 
w the mouth of God* the revelation made 
I through hinu Christ can have meant no less, thus 
ptting His imprimatur upon this book. True 


life is not to be derived from material things, but 
from the word of God. See xxxii. 46f. 

Thy raiment (4). Cf. xxix. 5. Some kind of 
special divine provision is implied. As a man 
chasteneth his son (5). That is, with a view to his 
reformation and instruction, to bring forth the 
fruit of righteousness. See Heb. xii. 5-11 and 
cf. Dt. i. 31, xxxii. 6. To walk in his ways (6). The 
phrase recurs in x. 12, xi. 22, xix. 9, xxvi. 17, 
xxviii. 9, XXX. 16. Former discipline and future 
prospect should bring this about. 

A good land (7). See i. 25n. Travellers by the 
desert route from Egypt tell of the sense cf relief 
on reaching Palestine with its flowery plains, 
green hills and homely beauty. The variations of 
altitude supply it with the products of both a 
temperate and a semi-tropical climate. The 
valleys are the broad vales found between 
parallel ranges of hills. Whose stones are iron (9). 
This may refer to the hard basaltic rocks, put to 
various uses. Brass (9). Rather, copper, which is 
found in the neighbouring hills (cf. 2 Sa. viii. 8). 
Traces of copper-works have been discovered 
near Hamath. Beware that thou forget not (11). 
Israel’s subsequent history shows that this 
w'aming was very necessary. Cf. 2 Ch. xii. 1. 
ingratitude and self-suflicicncy were all too 
common, then as now. 

The rock of flint (15). See vi. 16n. On two 
occasions water was brought out of the rock, 
once in Horeb (Ex. xvii. 6), and again at Kadesh 
(Nu. XX. 8), and the word used for ‘rock’ is 
diflerent in each case. In the former, and in this 
passage, the word is ^ur, which denotes solidity 
and strength; it is used metaphorically of God 
as the believer's source of strength, so in xxxii. 4, 
13 (‘flinty rock’), 15,18, 30, 31, 37. Cf. Ps. xxxi. 2. 
In the latter case, the word used is sela\ which 
indicates a crag or fortress, and denotes security. 
It also is applied to God as the believer’s refuge. 
Cf. Ps. xxxi. 3. See also vi. 16n., xxxii. 5In.; and 
1 Cor. X. 4. 

My power . . . hath gotten me this wealth (17). 
Wealth comes from the land, which is God’s gift, 
by the use of time, energy and brains, which 
are also His gift. See v. 19n. 

ix. The people reminded of their sins and 
demerits (ix. 1-29). Moses afresh urges humility 
as they remember their past sins and failures. He 
recalls their fears {thou knowest (2) is emphatic), 
but renews God’s promise {shall destroy (3) is 
also emphatic). He repeats the nature of their 
calling to ‘possess’ the land (see i. 2In.), and 
God’s purpose in the destruction of the 
Canaanites and the abolition of idolatry. My 
righteousness {A), See vii. 7n., and cf. Eph. ii. 9. 
The word which the Lord swore (5). See i. 8n. 
Moses sets the promise in sharp contrast with 
their unworthiness which is emphasized by the 
recital of ix. 7—x. 11, and preaches the doctrine 
of the unmerited grace of God as clearly as St. 
Paul. The calling of Israel is unconditional, 
springs from the sovereign choice of God’s love 
(vii. 7-9), and is irrevocable (Rom. xi. 29). The 
blessings, on the other hand, are conditional 
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upon obedience. See chapter xxviii. As regards repealed intercessions back to the ten command- 

thc former, the promise is to Abraham’s ‘seed’, merits, and the tables laid up in the ark, still in 

which is Christ (Gal. iii. 16), and to all who are their midst; to the death of Aaron, to Elcazar (6) 

‘in Christ'. As regards the latter, ‘Christ is the and to the Levites still carrying on their work, 

end of the law’ (Rom. x. 4), and has ‘abolished They may have been standing near him as he 

the enmity' of the broken law (Eph. ii. 15; Col. spoke. 

ii. 14). The distinction is important for the / made an ark (3). See Ex. xxv. lOn. This 

understanding of the book of Deuteronomy and apparently refers to the ark subsequently made 

its bearing on the Christian life. A stiffnecked by Bezalecl under Moses' direction (Ex. xxxv), or 

people (6). The metaphor (see verse 13, xxxi. 27) perhaps to a temporary receptacle made with 

is drawn from the example of an intractable his own hands. He wrote (4). Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

animal. Cf. Ps. xxxii. 9; Jc, xxxi. 18. Moses As the Lord commanded me (5). A frequent 

proceeds to substantiate the charge. phrase in Exodus (e.g. vii. 6). Moses’ own 

The assembly (10). I'he word qahal used here obedience (see Heb. iii. 2) gives force to his 
and in x. 4, xviii. 16, is in the ixx translated counsels to others. 

ekklesia or ‘chuidi’, and so Stephen speaks of From Becroth (6). The sudden change to the 
‘the church in the wilderness’ (Acts vii. 38). Both third person in verses 6 and 7, and the reference 

the Hebrew w'ord and the Greek signify a to events many years later, make these verses 

gathering out and a gathering together, an look like a later addition, perhaps by Moses 

election and a collection. As Israel was called himself. The death of Aaron and the continuation 

out of Egypt, so the members of Christ's Church of his oflicc follow naturally upon ix. 20 and are 

are called out of the world. 1 fell down before the also connected with verse 8. In Nu. xxxiii. 31-33, 

Lord (18). See verse 25. The events recalled in Mosera and the three other places here men- 

verses 8-21 are recorded in Ex. xxxii —xxxiv. tioned are described as in proximity to each 

Moses seems to mingle recollections of his first other, but in a different order. Since the presence 

and wsecond ascents into the Mount, his thoughts of water {Becroth means ‘wells’) is mentioned in 

being bound logcther by their subject, which is connection with two of lliem, they may have 

the rebelliousness of the people and his own been visited more than once. Mosera means 

intercessions on their behalf. As Moses inter- ‘chastisement', and the place was perhaps so 

ceded then, so Christ does now (Heb. vii. 25). See named in reference to Aaron's death (see Nu. xx. 

iii. 23n. 28; Dt. ix. 22n.). Eleazar his son ministered . . . 

/ was afraid (19). A rare word is used here for in his stead (6). 'Fhe oflicc of the high priesthood 

‘afraid’ which recurs as ‘fear’ in xxviii. 66. It was thus perpetuated. The choice of Eleazar 

is different from that used when the need to suggests that Aaron’s sin had been forgiven, 

‘fear God’ is being set before the people (see At that time (8). That is, before leaving Horcb. 

iv. lOn. and Lv. xix. 3n.). The words in Heb. xii. (See Nu. i. 47-54.) The Lord separated the tribe 

21 are identical with those used by the lxx here, of Levi (8). As one day in seven and a tithe of the 

Moses’ deep sense of reverence and awe in the people's wealth were both sanctified to the Lord, 

divine presence commenced with his call (Ex. so one tribe in twelve was set apart for the 

iii. 6), and deepened with his experiences at service of the sanctuary. Moses displays special 

Sinai—it is reflected in all his discourses. (See iv. interest in Levi, his own tribe. It was the special 

10, 24, v. 29, ix. 3, xxviii. 58.) Such godly fear office of the Levites to bear the ark (8) and of the 

can be combined with a simple, childlike trust. priests to bless in his name; yet priests sometimes 

Far different is the fear which leads to bondage, did the former (Jos. iii. 6), and any Israelite 

See Rom. viii. 15,andcf. 1 Jn. iv. 18. I prayed for could ‘bless’ (xxvii. 12). Priests and Levites alike 

Aaron (20). Could anyone but Moses have stood before the Lord and ministered (see 

uttered these words? See viii. 2n. Your sin, the xviii. In., 5n.). 

calf (21). See v. 8n. Not even Aaron could keep xi. What the Lord requires of His people 
the second commandment once the visible (x. 12--22). Moses again sums up the reqiiirc- 

tokens of God’s presence had ceased. Massah ments of God's law in terms similar to those 

(22). See vi. 16n., viii. 15n, The provoking at already used in vi. 5. Cf. Mt. xxii. 37 and the 

Rephidim, where the name Massah was first answer given by Micah to the question asked in 

affixed, was before reaching Mount Sinai, the verse 12 (Mi. vi. 8). The necessity for loving God 

other incidents occurred after leaving there. The seems to be continually in Moses’ mind. Only the 

three names arc descriptive of the events. See Lord (15). The amazing grace of God is shown 

Ex. xvii. 7n.; Nu. xi. 3, 34. In a manner, although by the fact that, although He possessed heaven 

in varying ways, all of them were the causes of and earth (14), nevertheless He, and He alone, 

proving (Massah) and strife (Mcribah). Ye chose to bless the children of Israel above all 

believed him not (23). Unbelief was the radical (15). Their response should be submission 

sin, in the old dispensation as well as the new to His rule and a love from the heart which is 

(i. 32. Cf. Jn. xvi. 9). Heb. iii, iv supplies a described in terms which Paul echoes in Rom. ii. 

commentary. 29. (Cf. xxx. 6n.) Note the lofty monotlieism of 

X. The ark and the Levites (x. 1-11). In verses verse 17. It pervades the whole of this book and 

1-11 Moses concludes his retrospect of the is the keystone of its teaching, 

events at Horeb. His thoughts travel from his The fatherless and widow » , , the stranger (18). 
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Repeated xiv. 29, xvi. H, 14, xxiv. 17, 19, 20, 21, 
xxvi, 12, 13, xxvii. 19. Sec i. 16n. Solicitude for 
the ‘stranger’ runs through the Mosaic institu¬ 
tions. The Israelite had the backing of his 
family and clan, but the ‘stranger’ had no such 
protection, nor inheritance in the land. Neverthe¬ 
less he is bidden to keep the sabbath (v. 14) and 
the national feasts (xvi. 11,14. Cf. Acts ii. 10), and 
is included in the covenant (xxix. 11, 12). He 
thus belongs to the brotherhood of Israel, and 
becomes, like the fatherless and the v/\dow, an 
object of special solicitude (cf. Mt. xxv. 35; Acts 
xiv. 27; Hph. ii. 19). Ye were strangers (19). Cf. 
Lv. xix. 34. The children of Israel, when they 
first went down into Egypt and became a great 
nation (22), had known kindness at the hands of 
Joseph and the kings who knew him; they had 
also known the bitterness of persecution. Moses 
now urges them to love . . . the stranger (19), 
bearing in mind their own past experience. 
To him shaft thou cleave (20). Repeated xi. 22, 
xiii. 4, XXX. 20. An indication of how close the 
bond is to be between the Lord and His people. 
Threescore and ten persons (22). See CJn. xlvi. 3, 
27. Ciod always fullils His promises. 

xii. Motives to love anti obedience (xi. 1-25). 
Mo.ses now addresses particularly the older men 
(2). His threefold therefore (1, 8, 18) offers 
reasons for their obedience: first, God's own 
greatness (x. 17-22); secondly. His signs and 
wonders (xi. 1-7); and thirdly, because blessing 
depends on obedience (xi. 8-17). 

His charge (1). The word implies watchful 
guardianship, as over a treasure. It is used only 
this once in Deuteronomy, but frequently in the 
previous books in reference to the charge of the 
tabernacle (e.g. Lv. viii. 35). His stretched out 
arm (2). Sec iv. 34; Ex. vi. 6. A picturesque 
description of God's protecting care. His 
miracles, and his acts (3). ‘His signs, and his 
works' (rv). God reveals Himself through ‘signs’ 
and ‘works’ as well as by words. Cf. Mt. xi. 4; 
Jn. ii. 11. The miraculous deliverance from 
Egypt is confirmed in the New Testament (Acts 
vii. 36; Hcb. xi. 27-29). Dathan and Abiram (6). 
God’s miracles of judgment are also object 
lessons (Nu. xvi; Jude 5). Dathan and Abiram 
called Egypt a land of ‘milk and honey' (Nu. 
xvi. 13, 14), which may have suggested to Moses 
the thoughts expressed in verses 9-12. Not as 
ihe land of Egypt (10). In Egypt irrigation is ever 
the dominant problem. The Nile water has to be 
made to flow llirough the prepared channels. 
In Canaan fertilization is accomplished without 
labour or anxiety by God’s gracious gift of the 
autumn rains which fall at the time of sowing and 
promote the growth of the seed, and the spring 
rains which fructify the corn and barley which 
arc gathered in May and June (14; cf. Jas. v. 7). 
Everything reminds of God’s providential care, 
and affords a parable of the life of the Christian, 
ito whom God gives that for which the world 
labours. 

Lay up in your heart (18). Moses again 
appeals to the heart. With the heart the Lord 


must be sought (iv. 29), loved (vi. 5) and served 
(x. 12). The heart must be circumcised (x. 16), 
for there wicked thoughts arise (ix. 4, xv. 9. 
Cf. Mt. XV. 18), and there the Lord’s word 
resides (xxx. 14). Frontlets (18). See vi. 8n. Ye 
shall teach them your children (19). Cf. iv. 9, 
vi. 7, xi. 2. Moses docs not directly address the 
children, but always bears them in mind and the 
responsibility of the parents for teaching them 
the Word of God. Door posts . . . gates {20). In 
the houses of orthodox Jews today there may be 
seen in the porch the mazuza (lit. ‘doorpost’), a 
small box containing a copy of Dt. vi. 4-9, in 
continuance of the ancient custom. As the days 
of heaven upon the earth ( 21). ‘The heavens’ (rv) 
are the symbol of exaltation and freedom from 
earthly care and sin. The uttermost sea (24). ‘The 
hinder sea’ (rv). The Hebrew thought of the 
points of the compass as seen by a man facing 
the rising sun, with the south on his right hand 
and the west behind him, so that ‘the hinder sea’ 
means the western or Mediterranean Sea. 

xiii. A blessing and a curse (xi. 26-32). There 
is a strict impartiality in the justice of God (Ezk. 
xviii. 25 -29, xxxiii. 17-20). The whole of Israel’s 
subsequent history bears out the truth of the 
principle here enunciated by Moses. Other gods, 
which ye have not known (28). Repeated xiii. 2, 
6, 13, xxviii. 64, xxix. 26. The thought behind 
this phrase is that they are altogether alien. 
(Seevi. 14n.) Gerizim . . . Thai (29). Sec xxvii. 12, 
13. From the plains of Moab (xxxiv. 1) the 
traveller can sec the twin mountains of Gerizim 
and Ebal to the west across tiie Jordan valley, 
and the sun setting behind them (30). They 
stand as a witness to the necessity of the choice 
between right and wrong. Gilgal, beside the plains 
(rv ‘oaks’) of March (30). At Sichem in the 
plain of Moreh God had first promised the land 
to Abraham (Gn. xii. 6, 7). The name Gilgal is 
still attached to a spot in this area about one 
and a half miles east of Jacob's well. There are, 
however, a number of places which bear this 
name and some think the reference may be lo 
the Gilgal near Jericho which is mentioned in 
Jos. iv. 19 as the first camping site after the 
crossing of Jordan. 

c. Religious, civil and domestic laws and precepts 
(xii. 1—xxvi. 15) 

i. Idolatry to be destroyed (xii. 1-14). Chapters 
xii—xxvi are sometimes .separated from the 
rest of the book and spoken of as the Deuler- 
onomic ‘Code’, but they are better considered as 
a continuation of the prc\ ions discourse. Moses 
here proceeds to lay down rules and ordinances 
for the religious, civil, social and domestic life in 
Canaan, with encouragements and warnings. 

In the land (1). The immediate entry of the 
children of Israel into the land of promise 
governs all that follows. (Cf. xii. 10, xxvi. 1.) 
Where material considerations seem to pre¬ 
dominate, this is the reason. Ye shall utterly 
destroy (2). ‘Ye shall surely destroy’ (rv). Their 
first and most important task will be to cleanse 
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‘the land’ of all traces of idolatry, that it may be xxiii. 20, xxiv. 19, xxviii. 8,12, xxx. 9. Whatsoever 
‘holy unto the Lord’ (cf. Lv. xi. 44, 45). This is right in his own eyes (8). The months of warfare 
duty is implicit in the first and second of the ten in Moab had rendered orderly worship difficult 
commandments- Places . , . upon the high or impossible. The same thing happened again 
mountains (2). The word for ‘places* is maqomoth, in the troubled days of the judges (Jdg. xvii. 6). 
a purely general term, not bamoth or ‘high When he giveth you rest {iO). Set iii. Moses' 
places’, which is used for local shrines. Cf. 1 Ki. prophetic soul anticipates this supreme blessing 
XV. 14. The fact that the word bamoth never (xxv. 19), realized under Solomon (1 Ki. viii. 56). 
occurs in Dt. xii—xxvi is sufficient to dispose of To cause his name to dwell there (11). Sec 
the theory that the chief object of the legislation verse 5n. The same thought is repeated in xii. 21, 

was to prohibit the use of the ‘high places*. See xiv. 23, 24, xvi. 2, 6, 11, xxvi. 2. The Lord caused 
verse 5n. the tabernacle to be erected that He might 

Altars . . . pillars . . . groves (3). Sec Ex. xxxiv. ‘dwell’ among liis people (Ex, xxv. 8. Cf. Acts 

13; Dt. xvi. 2 In. Destroy the names of them (3); vii. 44-49). The Levite that is within your gates 

‘their name’ (rv). See v. lln„ xxviii. lOn. (12). The ‘gates’ might be those of either a house- 

The place which the Lord your God shall choose hold or a city. As a tribe the Levites had no 

, . . to put his name there (5T The same word for territorial portion, but certain cities with their 
‘place’ is used as in verse 2. The contrast lies suburbs were about to be assigned to them (Nu. 
between tlie false and the true, rather than xxxv. 1-8). Meantime the Levite was a sojourner, 
between the many and the one; between those and was to be the object of their special care 

places which are conneclcd with the name of the (sec xii. 18, xiv. 27, xvi. lln.). 

false gods (3) and that on which Jehovah has put ii. The killing of animals for food and sacrifice 
His name. (Sec v. lln.) At first the tabernacle (xii. 15-32). Whatsoever thy soul lusteth after 
v/ould remain the central place of worship (see (15). ‘After all the desire of thy soul’ (rv). See 
Lv. xvii. 3-7n.), but later on any place chosen by xviii. 6. Meat was not commonly an element in 
Jehovah (Ex, xx. 24n.), such as the altar on the daily food of the people, but was eaten when 
Mount Lbal (xxvii. 5, 6), was His sanctuary and a there were sacrifices or occasions for feasting, 
gathering place for His people (Ex. xxiii. 19; Some revision of the former rules (see Lv. xvii. 
Dt. xvi. 6). These words in verse 5 point forward 3-7n.) was required by the new conditions. The 
to the temple (verse 11; 1 Ki. v. 5, viii. 16) and principle underlying those now issued is the 
to the Lord Jesus Christ (Mt. i. 23; Jn. ii. 19-21). sacredness of all life, as the direct gift of Ciod (see 
The form in which this command is cast is an v. 17n.). A distinction is made between ‘holy 
evidence of its antiquity: there is no hint con- things’ (26), which are oflered in sacrifice or 
corning Jerusalem or Shiloh, or the vicissitudes dedicated to a religious purpose, and that which 
through which the ark and the tabernacle were is killed simply for food (15, 20, 21). The roebuck 
to pass before ‘rest’ (9) was attained. The words ... the hart (15). The hart and roebuck (rv 
‘the place which the Lord shall choose’ arc ‘gazelle’) are species of game belonging to 
repeated xii. 11, 14, 18, 21, 26, xiv. 25, xv. 20, mountainous districts and noted for elegance and 

xvi. 7, 15, 16, xvii. 8, 10, xviii. 6, xxxi, 11. lightness of foot. At the time these words were 

Your burnt offerings, and your sacrifices (6). spoken, they were evidently plentiful; at a later 

Regulations concerning these had already been t^eriod, and in the city, they were counted a 
given in Lv. i—vii. Your tithes (6). See xiv. 22ff.; delicacy (I Ki. iv. 23). Ye shall not cat the blood 

Lv. xxvii. 30-33. The oflfering of tithes and (16). Sec Lv. xvii. lln. Blood, as the vital element 

firstlings was obligatory, the others voluntary, and symbol of life, is treated with great reverence 
Heave offerings (6). The word terumah (lifted off) in the Old Testament (cf. Gn. ix. 4-6) and most 
probably signifies a portion taken off and separ- particularly in connection with covenant and 
ated for sacred use. It might have been part of sacrifice, a noteworthy foreshadowing of Christ’s 
an animal sacrifice (Lv. vii. 14, 32) or of bread atonement. (See Lv. xvi; Heb. ix. 12-14; 1 
(Nu. XV. 17ff.). They are again referred to in Pet. i. 18, 19.) 

verse 17. The firstlings of your herds and of your When the Lord ... shall enlarge thy border (20). 
flocks (6). See Ex. xiii. 2n.; Dt. xv. 19n. Verses 20-25 expand the permission in verses 15, 

There ye shall eat w 16. Moses’ faith anticipates a large territory, 

mainly with the food of the people partaken in (See xix. 8, 9.) Right in the sight of the Lord {IS). 
various ways. See verse 15n, The sanctuary. Repeated xiii. 18, xxi. 9; sec also vi. 18, xii. 28, 
where the offerings a^^d sacrifices were brought and for the contrast sec iv. 25, ix. 18, xvii. 2, 
and the feasts held, was also a centre for the xxxi. 29. The Lord watches over all His people 
trial of hard cases (xvii. 8, 10). Thus the taber- (2 Ch. xvi. 9). Upon the altar (27). See xvi. 21n. 
nacle had already become a unifying centre of The blood of thy sacrifices (27). xii. 6n. How 
the national worship. Ye shall rejoice (7). did these nations serve their gods? {SO). Sec y'l.lAn. 
Repeated xii. 12, 18, xiv. 26, xvi. 11, 14, xxvi. 11, Among the heathen a close connection is 
xxvii. 7. Cf. Jn. xv. II; Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4. Joy is conceived to exist between a land and the gods 
an essential element of the Christian rehgion. All which its people served. (See 2 Ki. xvii. 26, 27.) 
that ye put your hand unto (7). The blessing of The Israelites would be tempted to think the 
God is promised on the daily labour of His same, and to fear the gods of Canaan. 
servants. Repeated ii. 7. xiv. 29, xv, 10, xvi. 15, not add thereto (32). Sec iv. 2n. 
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iii. Enticement to idolatry (xiii. 1-18). Moses 
now deals with the negative side of the first 
commandment. If the laws seem severe, it should 
be remembered that if the land was to be purged 
of idolatry by the extermination of the Cana- 
anites, those Israelites who partook of their sins 
must also share in their punishment. The New 
Testament is equally severe. See 2 Thes. ii. 8; 
Rev. xiv. 9-11. The false prophet (1) is an all too 
familiar figure in the Old Testament, and re¬ 
appears in the New, as a minister of Satan, 
seducing to evil (Mt. xxiv. 24; Rev. xix. 20). 
So shall thou put the evil away from the midst of 
thee (5). These stringent measures were necessary 
at that time; they belong essentially to the 
Mosaic period, and it is hardly conceivable that 
they should have been promulgated later when 
prophets had so much power and influence. The 
phrase is repeated in connection with other 
heinous sins in xvii. 7, 12, xix. 13, 19, xxi. 9, 21, 
xxii. 22, 24, xxiv. 7. 

If thy brother (6). ‘Brother’ in Hebrew may 
include any relation. Modern missionary ex¬ 
perience illustrates how heathen priests and 
family entanglements drag many back into 
apostasy. Temptation may assail us even in the 
family circle. Neither shall thine eye pity (8). 
Repeated xix. 13,21, xxv. \2. All Israel shall hear, 
and fear (11). Repeated in xvii. 13, xix. 20, xxi. 21, 
xxxi. 12, 13. These words express the important 
principle that punishment should be publicly 
administered, so as to act as a deterrent; and they 
help to account for its severity at the commcnce- 
ment of a new dispensation. Cf. Acts v. II. 
Children of Belial (13). ‘Base fellows’ (rv). Lit. 
‘sons of unprofitabIene.ss’, ‘good-for-nothings’. 
The word recurs in Jdg, xix. 22, xx. 13, where the 
story of Gibeah supplies a crise in point. Then 
shah thou inquire, and make search (14). A further 
principle of justice is here enunciated, namely 
that the fullest investigation should precede 
punitive action. Much of our British common law 
can be traced back to the Mosaic legislation. 
The cursed thing (17). ‘Devoted’ (rv). See ii. 34n., 
verse 5n. above. The story of Achan in Jos. vii 
illustrates the application of this law resulting 
in the Lord’s turning from the fierceness of his 
anger (17; cf. Jos. vii. 26). Right in the eyes of the 
Lord thy God (18). See xii. 8n. 

iv. Clean and unclean meats (xiv. 1-21). Moses 
repeats (see Lv. xi) rules of bodily health suitable 
for the children of the Lord (1). In the Christian 
dispensation they are no longer obligatory, but 
remain as indicating the need for discretion and 
self-restraint in regard to food. They anticipate 
in a notable way the advice which might be given 
.by a modern medical officer. Ye shall not cut 
yourselves (1). As sons of God they must not 
ideface His image (1 Cor. iii. 17) after the 
itnanner of the heathen (1 Ki. xviii. 28). An holy 
fpeople (2). See vii. 6n. 

These are the beasts (4). See notes on Lv. xi. 
3-8. The various categories of animal life are 
<the same as those in Gn. i, probably derived from 
Egyptian usage. The domestic animals come 


first, and then the products of the chase. Some of 
the latter are still to be found in the Sinai 
Peninsula and the borders of Palestine, but the 
endeavour to identify them has been only 
partially successful. The hare, and the coney (7). 
See Lv. xi. 2-8n. These appear to chew the cud, 
but do not do so in reality; however, as a guide 
to the people it was the appearance that mattered. 
In Palestine they feed on poisonous herbs and 
arc often infested with vermin. Fins and scales (9). 
See Lv. xi. 9-12. There is an implied prohibition 
against the eating of shell-fish which feed upon 
garbage. The birds mentioned in verses 12-18 
feed on carrion and are also prohibited. Clean 
fowls (20). The word for ‘fowls’ means ‘winged 
things’ in general. The meaning therefore is the 
same as in Lv. xi. 21, 22 where the reference is to 
edible locusts. That dieth of itself (21). Cf. Ex. 
xxii. 31; Lv. xvii. 15. A butcher exposing such 
meat today would be liable for prosecution, 
owing to risk of poisoning or infection. Thou 
shah not seethe (21). Cf. Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26. 
This unnatural custom was practised by the 
Canaanites, as a charm to promote fertility. 

V. Tithes (xiv. 22-29). Sec xxvi. 12n.; Lv. 
xxvii. 30-33n.; Nu. xviii. 2ln. When Moses 
spoke these words the custom of tithing was 
already ancient. Tithes w'ere first given as a 
token of gratitude (Gn. xiv. 20) or devotion 
(Gn. xxviii. 22). The basic principle underlying 
the offering of tithes is the same as that of the 
sabbath law (sec v. 12n.). All man’s wealth, as 
all his time, is Cod’s gift, and held in trust for 
Him (Dt. viii. 18; Mt. xxv. 14). To mark the 
sacredness of the whole, a definite proportion is 
to be set apart and dedicated at the sanctuary 
(23, 25). In Nu. xviii. 20-27 the people were 
bidden, when settled in the land, to set aside a 
tenth of its produce for the Levites, in lieu of an 
inlieritance, and they in turn were to give a 
tenth part of their portion to the house of Aaron. 
The Talmud and Jewish writers generally refer 
all that is said in Dt. xii, xiv and xxvi, to a 
‘second’ or ‘sacred’ tithe, and this accorded with 
Jewish practice. When allowance is made for the 
changing conditions, first in the wilderness, then 
during the conquest, and finally when the land 
was given rest, there is no need to see any 
contradiction between the various regulations, 
although their interpretation In detail is obscure. 
Thou shah rejoice (26). Sec xii. 7n. The offering of 
tithes and firstfruils afforded an opportunity for 
feasting and generous kindness to all ‘within thy 
gates* (27). Moses looks forward to times of 
peace and prosperity. 

vi. The lx>rd’s release (xv. 1-18). In this 
ordinance we get near to the heart of God, full of 
compassion and mercy (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6). Every 
seventh year there was to be a release or ‘letting 
go* for the debtor (2) and for the bondservant 
(12), probably the same year in which rest was 
ordained for the land. Sec Ex. xxiii. 10, 11 and 
Lv, xxv. 47-54n. Jewish commentators agree that 
the remission of the loan was not temporary, but 
absolute, so that it became a gift. A foreigner (3). 
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See i. 16n. These, mainly Egyptian or other 
traders, would be well able to pay. The release 
W’as to apply both to kinsman and ‘neighbour* 
(2; cf. Lk. X. 27ff.). Save when there shall be no 
poor (4). Note av marginal reading. Thou shalt 
lend (6). The fulfilment of these words in the 
latter days should not be overlooked. Despite his 
warnings, Moses is optimistic about the future 
of the nation. 

Thou shalt not harden thine heart (7). Charily 
should proceed from the heart, as it does from 
the heart of God. Thy poor brother (7). To this 
day orthodox Jews are extraordinarily good in 
helping their own poor. Sin (9). The word recurs 
in xxiii. 21, xxiv. 15; in each case it describes the 
neglect of a duty. Sold (12). The relea.se is 
to extend to the bondservant and bondmaid. 
Both sexes are included, hut on difterent terms. 
A man sells himself into bondage, and so is 
‘empty’ of resources (13); whereas a maid may 
be sold by another for money, and the price paid 
might have to be returned. See Ex. xxi. 2-11. 
Liberally (14). There is a generosity in the law of 
God which cannot be found in any human code. 
Redeemed{\5). This evangelical word (sec vii.8n.) 
is specially a]ipropriate in this place. John 
Newton, who, before his conversion, had been 
a slave in Africa, had this \crse hanging in his 
study as a reminder of what he owed. Verses 16, 
17 inform us that although slavery was not pro¬ 
hibited in Israel tlie conditions of service were 
frequently happy, and these laws contributed to 
this end. (Cf. Phm. 15, 16.) Maidservant (17). 
This would apply to those who, like the men 
referred to, had voluntarily undertaken bonded 
service, not to those sold into concubinage 
(Ex. xxi. 7). 

vii. Firstlings (.vv. 19-23). See Ex. xiii. 2n.; 
Lv. xxvii. 26n. in ExoJlis the principle is stated 
that all firstborn creatures should be dedicated 
to Jehovalt, since all life is His gift. The causative 
form of the verb in verse 20 seems to imply the 
use of some ceremony of dedication (see xii. 6). 
As the roebuck (22). See xii. 15n. 

viii. The three pilgrimage feasts (xvi. 1-17). See 
Lv. xxiii. In the wilderness the Passover had been 
eaten by the Israelites in their tents (7), which 
v;ere pitched around the tabernacle; in the land, 
together with the two other feasts, it is to be the 
occasion for a gathering of the tribes, thus 
emphasizing their unity as the people of God. 
The month of Abib (1) was the time when the 
‘fresh ears’ of corn appeared, as its name 
signifies. Of the flock and the herd (2). The 
Passover feast was closely associated with that 
of unleavened bread (3). For the former, a 
lamb was prescribed (Ex. xii. 21) to be sacrificed 
in the evening; for the latter, a ram and bullocks 
from ‘the herd’ (Nu. xxviii. 19) were offered on 
the following day. That thou mayest remember (3). 
‘Remember’ is one of the keynotes of Deuter¬ 
onomy. See iv. 9n. The New Testament antitype 
of the Passover is also a feast of remembrance 
(Lk. xxii. 19), to be celebrated with a putting 
away of the leaven of malice and wickedness 


(1 Cor. V. 7, 8). At the going down of the sun (6). 
Cf. Mt. xxvi. 20. A solemn assembly (8). The 
Hebrew word for ‘solemn’ implies restraint, and 
in this context probably refers to refraining from 
work, or perhaps to a gathering within a restric¬ 
ted space. 

Seven weeks (9). The time of the feast of weeks 
was to be counted from ‘the day after the 
sabbath* (Ex. xxiii. 16; Lv. .xxiii. 15-22n.). So 
we pass from Easier to Pentecost, the day which 
witnessed the firstfruits of the gift of the Spirit. 
Sec Acts ii. 14-18. The Passover celebrates the 
deliverance out of Egypt; Pentecost marks the 
entry into the land of promise. A tribute (10). 
‘Sufficiency’ (av mg.). The Hebrew word missah 
occurs only here. The meaning is thought to 
be that the free-will oftcring should be pro¬ 
portionate, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. The Levite . . . and 
the stranger (11). At Pentecost ‘strangers’ and 
proselytes rejoiced in company with Jews 
(Acts ii. 10). 

After that thou hast gathered in (13). Sec Lv. 
xxiii. 33-44n.; 2 Ch. viii. 13. The feast of taber¬ 
nacles marked the end of the agricultural year 
after the harvesting of barley (9), and wheat (13), 
and after the vintage (13). It becomes a symbol of 
the ingathering of Ciod’s elect and the out¬ 
pouring of His wrath in judgment (Mt. xiii. 39, 
41; Rev. xiv. 14-20) at the end of the age. 
Seven days (15). In Nu. xxix. 35 an eighth day 
is mentioned, a ‘great day’ of rejoicing (cf. Jn. vii. 
37), added on to the feast as the days of un¬ 
leavened bread followed the Passover. Thou shalt 
surely rejoice (15). ‘Thou shalt be altogether 
joyful’ (Rv). Cf. Jn. xvi. 22. 

ix. Administration of justice (xvi. 18-20). 
Judges and officers (18). See i. I6n., xvii. 9n. 
Moses had recalled (i. 15, 16) the appointment of 
judges and officers in the wilderness: he now 
provides for the civil jurisdiction hy enjoining 
the appointment of thc.se throughout the tribes. 
In patriarchal times village and tribal ‘elders* 
had settled disputes; these still retained a 
certain authority (see xix. 12n.). Thou shalt not 
respect persons (19). Cf. i. 17, x. 17; Acts x. 34; 
Jas. ii. 9. That which is altogether Just . . . (20). 
Lit. ‘Justice, justice shalt thou follow’. 

X. Heathen symbols forbidden (xvi. 21, 22). It 
is an evidence of authenticity that it is always the 
Canaanite forms of worship which supply the 
background of these prohibitions and not those 
which were introduced from surrounding 
countries at a later period. It should be noted 
that the erection of altars other than at the 
central sanctuary is not prohibited. Grove (21). 
The asherah (see kv) was a sacred tree or pole of 
wood, perhaps shaped in the image of a 
goddess and supposed to be invested with 
magical powers. Image (22). ‘Pillar’ (rv). The 
mazzebah or pillar was a stone with sacred 
significance. It might be a memorial (Gn. xxviii. 
18n.), or a witness (Gn. xxxi. 52) to an agreement, 
or an obelisk (Is. xix. 19); or it might be, as is 
evidently meant here, an idolatrous stone carved 
with some symbol or representation. 
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xi. The perfect offering (xvii. 1). Blemish. See 
Ex. xii. 5n.; Lv. xxii. 17-33n. That which is 
offered to God must be without blemish. Cf. 
Heb. ix. 14. 

xii. Civil ordinances (xvii. 2-13). Man or 
woman (2). There is an echo of this in 2 Ch. xv. 
13. The rooting out of idolatry was the duty of 
all to whom the matter was reported. At the 
mouth of two witnesses (6). As the penalty was 
severe the proof must be beyond doubt. Cf. Mt. 
xviii. 16; Jn. viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; Heb. x. 28. 
Thou shalt put the evil away (7). See xiii. 5n. The 
Lxx translates ‘the evil man’ (cf. Mt. vi. 13, rv). 
Hebrew thought tends to the concrete, and 
identifies the sin with the sinner. Between blood 
and blood (8). That is, charges of murder or 
wounding. The judge that shall be (9). See xvi. 
18n. In the first instance when judges were 
appointed, Moses himself acted as the supreme 
tribunal (Ex. xviii. 26), and afterwards gave 
Joshua a charge, together with Eleazar, regarding 
judgment (Nu. xxvii. 18-23). This system is now 
carried on into the future. (See 2 Ch. xix. 8-10.) 
In those days (9). Cf. xix. 17, xxvi. 3. The sentence 
of judgment (9). Moses anticipates his action 
(xxxi. 9-13) of handing the written law into the 
charge of the priests, who are to teach the law, 
whilst ‘the judge’ is to see it executed. In the 
theocratic system the priest and judge are to be 
respected, as acting on God’s behalf. Cf. Rom. 

xiii. 1. 

xiii. The law of the kingdom (xvii. 14-20). 

Instead of the supreme judge (9), the people 
may seek to emulate their neighbours and desire 
a king. Mo.ses limits their choice and ensures the 
king’s instruction in the law of God. When thou 
art come unto the land (14). See xii. In. There is a 
pathos in the constantly repeated reference by 
Moses to ‘the land’ which he might see but not 
enter. A king (14). The lxx has archon, ‘ruler’. 
One from among thy brethren (15). Cf. Gn. xlix. 
10. This limitation, necessary when ihe nation 
was weak, and might easily have looked to a 
foreign prince as leader, could not have origin¬ 
ated after the establishment of David’s line. Saul 
fulfilled the conditions here imposed, and David 
also, but most signally David’s greater Son. 
(See Ps. Ixxxix. 19; Acts xiii. 22, 23; Heb. ii. 11.) 
He shall not multiply horses . . . nor . , . return to 
Esypt (16). This warning was necessary at the 
time when the lure of Egypt was still strong. 
The military might, wealth and sensuality of the 
Egyptian rulers had proved powerless to save 
them from God’s judgments; and at a later 
stage these things resulted in declension and 
humiliation for Israel (Is. ii. 7-11). 

A copy of this law in a book (18). See Ex. xvii. 
14n. ‘This law’ may mean part or the whole 
of Deuteronomy or possibly the Pentateuch. The 
‘law of the kingdom’ in 1 Sa. x. 25 was pre¬ 
sumably additional; but the ‘book* of 2 Ch. xvii. 
9 and the ‘testimony’ of 2 Ch. xxiii. 11 seem to be 
the same as this. The Hebrew word sepher 
(book), from a root meaning to inscribe, 
denotes a record of any kind. That of Gn. v. 1 


may have been on a tablet of clay; in Nu. v. 23, 
some washable material, such as skin, is implied. 
The word recurs xxiv. 1, 3 (av ‘bill’), xxviii. 58, 
61, xxix. 20,21,27, xxx. 10, xxxi. 24,26. The word 
for ‘copy’, meaning a duplicate, is rendered in the 
lxx by deuteronomion. It has been conjectured 
that Jesus as a boy read the law from a copy 
which had come down to Joseph, who was of the 
‘house and lineage of David’. His children, in the 
midst of Israel (20). A hereditary monarchy is 
contemplated, but no hint of any division in the 
kingdom. 

xiv. Revenues of priests and Levites (xviii. 
1-8). The priests the Levites, and all the tribe of 
Levi (1). The word for ‘and’ is absent from the 
Hebrew, but the av (and rv mg.) is here to be 
preferred to the rv, for the ‘whole tribe’ would 
include women and children. It is a mode of 
expression, where a special class is first named 
and then a larger group. The distinction is 
important because of the contention by some 
critics that Deuteronomy treats all Levites as 
priests, in contradiction to the book of Leviticus. 
This, however, is not the case (see General 
Article, The Historical Literature, p. 32). Note 
also the distinction in chapter xxxi between the 
priests who teach the law (9, 10) and the Levites 
who have the custody of the actual book (25, 26). 
See also x. 6, xxvi. 3 and xxxiii. 8. To stand to 
minister (5). See x. 8n. Whilst this is the special 
function of the priest, yet all the people ‘stand 
before the Lord’ (xxix. 10), and ministry is not 
confined to any class. His patrimony (8). 
Although Levi had no tribal inheritance, this did 
not prevent individuals from possessing pro¬ 
perty. Cf. Je. xxxii. 6-15. 

XV. Witchcraft (xviii. 9-14). The practices 
described, still common in heathen lands, are a 
mixture of fraud and guesswork, of cruelty and 
dealing with evil spirits; in all points the opposite 
of the divine law. God has His agents, and so has 
Satan. Isaiah (viii. 19) truly interprets the spirit 
of this passage. Through the fire (10). The cruel 
ordeal by fire (cf. xii. 31), which is here pro¬ 
hibited, was allowed in Hammurabi’s code. 
Thou shalt be perfect (13). The command to be 
perfect is given (Gn. xvii. i; Mt. v. 48) because 
God can ask for nothing less. Absolute perfection 
is unattainable by sinful man, but it is possible 
to have a perfect heart (1 Ki. xi. 4; Col. ii. 10). 

xvi. The coining Prophet (xviii. 15-22). Moses, 
in words of plainly messianic import, now 
announces a successor in his office as prophet. 
Peter (Acts iii. 22) and Stephen (Acts vii. 37) 
afterwards recognized the fulfilment of his words. 
Our Lord was doubtless acquainted with them 
(Jn. V. 46), and they are expounded in Heb. iii. 
2-6. These New Testament references demon¬ 
strate the importance of this prediction. A 
Prophet (15). Its immediate meaning is not far 
to seek. In contrast with heathen necromancy 
and divination, Moses declares the r61e of the 
true prophet, one like himself, a brother and a 
mediator, a true messenger and revealer of God’s 
word. When Dt. xxxi V. 10 was written, the promise 
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stiil remained unfulfilled. The long line of 
prophets from Samuel to Malachi possessed 
these characteristics in some degree, but only in 
Christ was the prediction truly fulfilled. 

Like unto me (15). Moses was a type of Christ, 
both in his life and in his oflice. Like Jesus, his 
life was spared in infancy, he renounced a royal 
court to share the condition of his brethren, and 
he became a captain of salvation to Israel. He 
was faithful (Heb. iii. 2) and meek (Nu. xii. 3; 
Mt. xi. 29), full of compassion and love (Nu. 
xxvii. 17; Mt. ix. 36), a mighty intercessor on 
behalf of his people (Dt. ix. 18; Heb. vii. 25), 
speaking with God face to face, and reflecting 
the divine glory (2 Cor. iii. 7). Like our Lord, he 
was a prophet mighty in deed and word (cf. Lk. 
xxiv. 19), a revealer of God’s will and purpose 
(Dt. vi. 1; Rev. i. 1), a mediator of the covenant 
(Dt. xxix. 1; Heb. viii. 6, 7), and a leader and 
commander of the people (cf. Is. Iv. 3, 4). 

How shall we know? (21). There are various 
tests to distinguish true prophets from false. 
They must be prophets of the Lord (xiii. 1-3), 
their word must come to pass (1 Ki. xxii. 28; 
Je. xxviii. 9), and they will honour the written 
law (Is. viii. 20). False prophets will continue to 
the end of the age (Mt. xxiv. 11; 1 Jn. iv. 1-3; 
Rev. xix. 20). 

xvii. Cities of refuge (xix. 1-13). See iv. 41n. 
Having already separated three cities in Trans¬ 
jordan, Moses now provides for three more on 
the western side, as he had been commanded 
(Nu. XXXV. 14), and gives instructions concerning 
them. The rules concerning homicide, like some 
other laws in Deuteronomy, deal with customs 
still more ancient, confirming some and amend¬ 
ing others. When compared with the code of 
Hammurabi and ancient Semitic customs, they 
are seen to have common elements, but the 
Mosaic law places a higher value on human life 
(v. 17n.), and sets a higher standard of love to 
God and to one’s neighbour. Thou shall prepare 
thee a wayO). The Talmud says that the way was 
prepared by the erection of signposts bearing the 
words ‘Refuge, Refuge’. The avenger of the 
blood (6). The goel, or ‘avenger of blood’, is the 
same as the ‘kinsman’ who had the right to 
‘redeem* (Ru. iv; Je. xxxii), the ‘redeemer’ of 
Jb. xix. 25. Such retributive justice is far removed 
from murder and is, in fact, calculated to prevent 
it. It is therefore no violation of the sixth 
commandment (v. 17n.). 

Then shall thou add three cities more (9). The 
ancient promise of Gn. xv. 18 is not forgotten, 
but the actual conquest fell short of the promise, 
and there is no record of these additional cities 
ever having l^een required. We have here another 
undesigned evidence of authenticity: no late 
writer would have invented this provision. 
Blood he upon thee (10). See Gn. iv. lln.; Dl. 
xxi. 6-8. Jehovah’s land is ‘holy*, and the stain 
of blood must therefore be put away from it. 
The elders of his city (12). See xvi. 18n. The 
‘elders’ were those who, by common consent, 
were granted a superior position because of 


their descent, age or ability. They formed a local 
authority for the transaction of judicial or other 
business. See xxi. 20, xxvii. 1, xxix. 10, xxxi. 
28. 

xviii. The landmark (xix, 14). The landmarks 
might be those set by the Israelites themselves or 
those they found. (See v. 2In., xxvii. 17.) In 
either case their removal would be fraudulent. 

xix. The law of witness (xix. 15-21). See v. 
20n., xvii. 6n. The law is careful for the sifting 
of evidence and for even-handed justice. In Jn. 
V. 32-46 the Lord cites three witnesses to His 
own claims, and two witnesses bear testimony to 
Him in Rev. xi. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 1. The priests (17). 
It was the priests, whose duty was to search out 
the truth, who suborned false witnesses against 
Christ (Mt. xxvi. 59-68). Eye for eye (21). The 
lex talionis, or law of a punishment equal to the 
otfence, is very ancient, being found in Ham¬ 
murabi’s code. The rule is employed here to define 
the punishment of a false witness. The Lord’s 
words in Mt. v. 38-42 apply to personal conduct. 

XX. Laws of warfare (xx. 1-20). Every part of 
the life of Israel was to be hallowed by the 
consciousness of God’s presence. The instructions 
given here are timely as they enter upon their 
further campaign, and remind them that ‘the 
battle is the Lord’s’ (1 Sa. xvii. 47). Be not 
afraid (1). God’s children constantly need this 
word of encouragement (i. 29). The deliverance 
from Bg>’pt, ever in Moses* mind (iv. 32n.), is 
used here as a motive for courage; elsewhere for 
wholehearted devotion (iv. 20), for sabbath 
remembrance (v. 15), for reverential fear (vi. 12), 
humility (viii. 14), penitence (ix. 7), kindness to 
strangers (x. 19), obedience (xi. 3), constancy 
(xiii. 5), the emancipation of servants (xv. 15), 
mercy to the poor (xxiv. 18,22), and thanksgiving 
(xxvi. 5, 8). The priest (2). The priests had their 
share in the capture of Jericho. 

Gideon acted on the instructions given in 
verses 5-8 (Jdg. vii), and our Lord may also 
have thought of them (Lk. ix. 57-62). The 
exemptions were compassionate, but that which 
justitied release from warfare was no excuse for 
declining an invitation to a feast (Lk. xiv. 18-20). 
Hath not yet eaten of it (6). ‘Hath not used the 
fruit thereof’ (rv). Lit. ‘profaned, or put to 
common use' (Lv. xix. 23-25). Captains of the 
armies (9). The army was well ordered with priest, 
officers and captains. Sec i. 15n. 

Proclaim peace (10). In this and the following 
verses we see two contrary principles at work: 
Jehovah’s proclamation of peace and goodwill 
on the one hand, and the inevitable judgment of 
wickedness on the other. If the people will turn 
to the Lord they are to be spared, and ultimately 
received among His people; but where sin is 
ineradicable they are to be destroyed. (2f. Mt. x. 
12,13. Thou shall utterly destroy them (17). See ii. 
34n. and cf. Jos. xi. 12-15. The command in this 
extreme form is found only here. Cf. Rev. xxi. 27. 
Trees for meat (20). Fruit-bearing trees were to 
be spared because of the life-principle within 
them, and for future use. Elisha’s command to 
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the contrary (2 Ki. iii. 19) seems to imply a 
knowledge of this rule, but that the occasion 
demanded severer measures. Cf. Mk. xi. 13. 

xxi. Undetected homicide (xxi. 1-9). The sixth 
commandment taught that human life is sacred, 
and now Moses rules that murder must be atoned 
for. See v. 17n. The elders . .. shall take an heifer 
(3). Rashi comments: ‘A yearling heifer which 
has borne no fruit, shall come and be beheaded 
in a place which yieldeth no fruit, to atone for the 
murder of the man whom they did not suffer to 
bear fruit.’ The ideas of atonement and cleansing 
are combined, and both point to Calvary (Heb. 
ix. 13). Every controversy (5). See xvii. 9n. Wash 
their hands (6). Cf. Ps. xxvi. 6; Mt. xxvii. 24. 
The RV should be read in verse 8. See how the 
people arc taught to pray. 

xxii. Domestic ordinances (xxi. 1(1-21). When 
thou goest forth to war (10). I’he law for marriage 
with a captive woman displayed consideration 
and respect of human personality. She shall shave 
her head (12). A common symbol of mourning 
in Eastern countries. She shall be thy wife (13). 
The prohibition in vii. 3 seems to be limited to 
the nations there enumerated, which were 
‘devoted’ (xx. 17n.). 

Hated (15). See Gn. xxix. 3In. This word is 
used comparatively, not absolutely. The right of 
the firstborn (17) was already ancient (Gn. xxvii), 
and is here protected from favouritism. A double 
portion (17). That is, twice as much as his 
brotliers received. Cf. Gn, xlviii. 22; 2 Ki. ii. 9. 
A stubborn and rebellious son (18). Seeing that 
parents stand towards their children as God’s 
representatives (see v. 16n.), obstinate rebellion 
is regarded as akin to blasphemy, and is con¬ 
demned to the same punishment. It is assumed 
that the parents have tried in vain to reform him. 
The elders of his city (19). The father is not des¬ 
potic; both parents must bring the charge before 
the appointed judges (see xvi. 18n.). The gate (19) 
is the traditional place of judgment. 

xxiii. The curse of the tree (xxi. 22, 23). 
Hanging was not the means of execution, but 
was impo.sed as an additional disgrace after 
execution. It carried with it a recognition of the 
curse of God resting upon the sin, and upon the 
land in consequence (Gn. iv. 11; Jos, viii. 29). 
Our Saviour Christ in His humiliation could 
descend no lower than this (Gal. iii. 13). Vainly 
the rulers of the Jews thought to remove the 
curse by keeping the letter of this law (Jn. xix. 31). 

xxiv. Various rules of charity and purity (xxii. 
1-30). The miscellaneous character of the 
precepts in verses 1-12 has puzzled those critics 
who regard these chapters as a legal code, but it 
is natural enough in a spoken discourse. Verses 
1-4 breathe the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Thou shalt not see . and hide thyself (4). 
Cf. the story of the good Samaritan in Lk. x. 

A bird's nest (6). In Palestine bird life is 
important in keeping down the numerous insect 
pests: this rule therefore was wise as well as 
humane (cf. Mt. x. 29). Like the fifth command¬ 
ment, it is coupled with a promise (see iv. 26n., 


iv. 40n.). A battlement (8). The flat roof of an 
Eastern house is where the host entertains his 
guests in the evening; therefore a parapet is a 
necessary precaution. Divers seeds i9). ‘Two kinds 
of seed* (rv). These rules have a practical value 
with a spiritual background. See Lv. xix. I9n. 
Cf. Mt. ix. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 14. Unnatural combin¬ 
ations lead to confusion and discord; so docs 
compromise with the world. A garment of divers 
sorts (11). ‘A mingled .stuff’ (rv). The Hebrew 
word is of foreign, probably Egyptian, origin. 
Garments of this kind would not wash readily. 
The purpose of fringes (12) was to be a distinctive 
sign to themselves and others that they were the 
Lord’s people. (Cf. Nu. xv. 37-41.) It was the 
‘fringe’ of Christ’s garment which the woman 
touched and was healed (Lk. viii. 44). Occasions 
of speech (14). Rather, ‘wanton charges’. Much 
importance is still attached to these matters 
among Arabs and Moors, and slanderous 
charges are the cause of serious feuds. 

The latter part of this chapter carries out the 
principle of the seventh commandment, moral 
purity and conjugal fidelity, in a manner suited 
to that age, when stern measures were necessary 
to keep unruly passions under control. The 
Jews were, and still are, notably more moral 
than their heathen neighbours. She hath wrought 
folly (21). The Hebrew word connotes serious 
moral obliquity. (Cf. Gn. xxxiv. 7.) Betrothed 
(23). In the East betrothal is considered equally 
binding with marriage, so that a betrothed 
maiden was called a ‘wife* (Mt. i. 20). For verse 
30 see notes on Lv. xviii. 

XXV. Membership in the congregation (xxiii. 
1-8). Sec ix. lOn. The circle of ideas which 
gathers round the Church of Christ in the Epistles 
is here foreshadowed; its holiness and its 
catholicity, its exclusiveness and inclusiveness, 
its nature as the representative on earth and the 
peculiar possession of Jehovah. He that is 
wounded (1). The exclusion of emasculated 
persons was a protest against heathen practice 
and helped to prevent its introduction into 
Israel. Cf. Lv. xxi. 16“23n. An Ammonite or 
Moabite (3). See Ne. xiii. 1-3. Although Egypt 
and Edom fought against the men of Israel, 
Moab and Ammon sought the ruin of their 
souls (Nu. xxii). The outlook on these four 
nations is that of the Mosaic age, and quite 
different from that under the later monarchy. 

They hired against thee Balaam (4). This is a 
convenient place to summarize the reminiscences 
of Moses belonging to the recent past (see iv. 
I On.). These include the unfriendly action of 
Edom and Ammon (ii. 1-14), the victories over 
Sihon and Og (ii. 30—iii. 11, xxix. 7. 8, xxxi. 4), 
the settlement of the two and a half tribes (iii. 
12-22), the many references to his own sin at 
Meribah-Kadesh (i. 37, iv. 21, xxxi. 2, xxxii. 51, 
xxxiv. 4), the people’s sin at Beth-peor (iv. 3), the 
plague of fiery serpents (viii. 15), and Balaam’s 
curse turned into a blessing (xxiii. 3-6). 

xxvi. Various social rules (xxiii. 9-25). Without 
the camp (12). Cleanliness in the camp is ordered 
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both for health and personal purity. The presence xxix. Rules of justice, mercy and purity 
of Jehovah in their midst is a constant plea for (xxv. 1-19). Justify the rifthteous (i). Lit. ‘declare 
holiness. The servant which is escaped (15). We righteous the righteous’. (Ct, vi. 25n.) This is 
see here a prophecy of the liberation of the slave the function of a judge (sec xvi. 18-20). 
once he sets loot on the holy land of freedom. Righteousness is an essential attribute of God 
(Cf. Phni. 16.) The daughters of Israel ... the sons (xxxii. 4) and of His Jaw. Human justice must 
of Av/v/c/ (17). I'hc degrading temple prostitution condemn the wicked, but God has found a way 
commor] at heathen shrines is forbidden to the to justify the ungodly (Rom. iii. 25). Forty 
children of Israel. Thou shalt not lend upon usury stripes (3). Justice is to be tempered with mercy 
(19). Loans to foreigners (i. 16n.) w'ere usually of and punishment distinguished from humiliation, 
a commercial character, and therefore a charge The Jews kept the letter (2 Cor. xi. 24) but not 
of interest was unobjectionable; but it was the splrii of this liiw. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
forbidden, as contrary to the law of love, when (4). St. Paul cites this precept in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 
the loan was from a rich man to his poor which might be paraphrased thus: ‘Does God 
neighbour. CT. Ex. xxii. 25; Lv. xxv. 36. When care for oxen? He cares more for you.’ The 
thou shalt a rmv (21). Sec Nu. xxx. 3; Dt. xii. Hebrew expression exaggerates a difference into 
6, 26. The standing corn (25). The vineyards and a seeming contradiction (cf. xxi. 15n.). 
cornfields in Palestine were open to the passer-by. Her husband's brother (5). This custom, known 
and the yields were so plentiful that he might take as levirate marriage, goes back to patriarchal 
what he would. When the Pharisees complained times (Cin. xxxviii. 8). Our Lord's answer to the 
(Mk. ii. 23, 24) of the disciples plucking the Sadducees (Mk. xii. 24-27) shows that it is not 
ears of corn, it was not in reference to this ordin- inconsistent with the doctrine of the resurrection 
ance, which expressly allowed this action, but of the dead. Loose his shoe (9). The loosing of 
because they held that to rub the ears was a the shoe symbolizes the rejection of responsi- 
species of threshing, and therefore a violation of bility, or its transfer to another (see Ru. iv. 7, 8). 
the sabbath rest. Divers weights (13). Lit. ‘a stone and a stone'; in 

xxvii. The bill of divorcement (xxiv. 1-4). Cf. the days when stones were used for weights, 
Mt. V. 31, xix. 7. This rule does not create, but fraud would be easy. The principles of justice 
places a double limit upon, the ancient riglu of a are carried into commercial relations. (Cf. Lk. vi. 
husband to divorce his wife; for some sub- 38.) A perfect and just weight (15). See vi. 25n. 
stantial grievance must be urged, and a formal Remember . . . Amalek (17). See Ex. xvii. 8-14. 
document must be issued. The Hebrew word for Justice is two-sided, and includes the punishment 
‘biir (1) is sepher (.see xvii. 18n.). Our Lord's of the wicked. After the laws of humanity comes 
teaching concerning this law gives it the true again the injunction to obliterate the most 

interpretation and puts it in right relationship to savage and inhuman of the Canaanite tribes (see 

the primitive law-. ii. 34n.. xiii. In., 1 Sa. xv. 3). 

xxviii. Humane regulations (xxiv. 5-22).//ew xxx. Firstfruits and tithes (xxvi. 1-15). See 
wife (5). Sec xx. 5-8n. Pledge (6, 10-13). These xiv. 22, 26n. The forms for the presentation of 
rules arc illustrations of that ‘gentleness’ which firstfruits and tithes arc a beautiful model of 
is the fruit of the Spirit, for they inculcate respect praise and prayer. Go unto the place (2). See xii. 

for the feelings as well as for the needs of the 5n. Only those who are in communion with the 

borrower. Willingness to pledge a millstone or a Giver can rightly present the gift. The priest (3). 

garment would betoken poverty under primitive The High Priest or his deputy; he is clearly 

conditions. (7). In Semitic custom man- different from ‘the Levite’ of verse II. (See 

stealing was the occasion for a blood feud; xviii. In.) The directions for the priest are found 

Hammurabi’s law punished it by death. in Lv. xxiii; these are for the worshipper. I profess 

Leprosy (8). I'he laws concerning this dread (3). The first act is to be a profession that God 

disease had already been given (Lv. xiii, xiv). has fulfilled His ancient promise (Gn. xxviii. 13). 

Remember . . . Miriam (9). Every wilderness The firstfruits contain the promise of the 

experience was to be regarded as a lesson harvest, which God will provide in due time. A 

illustrating God’s will and purpose for His (5).‘Aramaean’ (rv mg.). Jacob’s mother 

people. Cf xxv. 17. Who but Moses could have and kindred came from Syria or ‘Aram’ (Gn. 

written this? xxiv. 10, xxv. 20). The formula of verses 5-10 is 

Thy strangers (14). See i. 16n., x. 18, 19n. Mosaic in style, with references to the hard 

God’s care for the stranger, the fatherless and the bondage (6), the cry for deliverance (7), and the 

widow is beautifully revealed in these exhorta- mighty arm that redeemed them (8). 
tions, which were surely known and obeyed by An end of tithing (12). Sec xiv. 22n., Lv. xxvii. 
Boa/. (Ru. ii. 15). James, in his Epistle (v. 4), 30-33n. The festal character and generous mode 

refers to the labourer’s hire (15). The most ad- of distribution indicate that the ‘second tithe’ is 

vanced legislation of modern times cannot exceed intended here. I have brought away (13). ‘I 

the care shown for the poor in these chapters, have put away’ (rv). Lit. ‘burned’ (from the 

Shall not he put to death (16). This limits the same root as taberah, ix. 22). The meaning is 

power of the judge. (Cf. 2 Ki. xiv. 6.) God visits that all that is due to Jehovah has been duly 

the consequences of the fathers’ sins upon their paid, and nothing left in the house. (Cf. Mai. 

children, but then His judgments never err. iii. 10.) 
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d. Concluding exhortation (xxvL 16-19) 

A closing exhortation follows the commandments 
which gave to Israel a wonderful constitution, 
suited for a liberated people. This day (16). This 
note of time bounds the law at its commencement 
and its close (xi. 26, 32, xxvi. 16, 17). This day’ 
God speaks to us through His Word (2 Cor. vi. 
2). Avouched (17). A rare word, possibly a 
technical term relating to a covenant. There may 
have been some unrecorded token of assent by 
the people. His peculiar people (18). See vii. 6n.; 
1 Pci. ii. 9. As he hath promised {\H). Grace turns 
the law into promise. To make thee (19). Cf. 
Phil. ii. 13. 

V, INSCRIPTION OF THE LAW; 

BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, 
xxvii. 1 xxviii. 68 

a. Inscription of the law (xxvii. 1-8) 

The narrative form is resumed, the discourse of 
chapters v—xxvi being completed. Moses now 
gives a threefold direction about ‘this law’ just 
delivered, that it may be more deeply impressed 
upon the people. Moses with the elders (1). See 
xix. 12n. After Moses’ death the elders would 
be responsible for carrying out these injunctions 
(Jos. viii. 33). The day (2). The word is used (cf. 
Gn. ii. 17) of a future time and not of a par¬ 
ticular day. Great stones (2). Many such stelae 
have been found in Egypt and the East, some 
inscribed on the stone it.self, and some on a 
surface of cement or lime. (Cf. Am. ii. I.) 

Thou shalt write (3). Ancient inscriptions vary 
greatly in length; one upon the rocks at Behistun 
is about three times as long as the book of 
Deuteronomy. All the words of this law (3). The 
wording of this command suggests that a written 
document existed, or was about to be prepared, 
from which a copy could be made on these 
stones. ‘This law’ might mean, as it seems to do in 
iv. 44 (sec note), the contents of chapters v—xxvi, 
but this cannot be taken for granted. The 
inscription might have contained more than this, 
or might have been only a summary. Mount 
Ebal (4). The vale, flanked by the twin slopes of 
Ebal and Gerizim, forms a natural amphitheatre, 
admirably suited for this occasion. The moun¬ 
tains were visible from the place where these 
words were spoken (see xi. 29n.). An altar of 
stones (5). The altar is to be built of natural 
stones, untouched by any human implement. 
(Cf. Ex. XX. 25.) Burnt offerings (6) symbolize 
complete consecration and peace offerings (7) 
communion with God. Thou shalt write (8). See 
verse 3. Very plainly (8). Cf. Hab. ii. 2 where the 
same word is used (see i. 5n.). This may mean 
large and clear lettering, or it may refer (cf. Is. 
viii. 1) to the use of the alphabetic script of that 
period, of which many specimens have been 
recently discovered. 

|l». Obedience commanded (xxvii. 9, 10) 

'^Moses and the priests (9). Not now the ‘elders* (1) 
^ut the priests, who were the responsible teachers 


of the law. This day (9). See verse 2n. Thou art 
become the people of the Lord thy God (9). The 
people of God always belong to Him in virtue 
of His election and calling; but they ‘become* so 
in fact when they receive His Word and obey His 
law (Jn. i. 12). 

c. Solemn curses (xxvii. 11-26) 

Moses charged the people (11). Nothing could be 
more solemn than the cursings of xxvii. 11-26 
and the promises and warnings of chapter xxviii. 
These shall stand (12). Jewish commentators say 
that the priests and Levites lirst addressed the 
tribes on Mount Geri/im with the words: 
‘Blessed is the man . . . that maketh not , , . ’, 
and then those on Mount Ebal with the same 
words, but omitting the negative, and com¬ 
mencing: ‘Cursed is the man . . .’, and that a 
in turn responded with ‘Amen*. The tribes 
chosen for blessing (12) were all descended from 
Leah or Rachel. Cursed he the man (15). The 
curses are twelve in number, corresponding to 
the twelve tribes. The second, fifth and sixth 
commandments are quoted; the remainder 
represent grave breaches of honesty or purity. 
Secretly (24). ‘In secret’ (rv). Cf. verse 15. The 
sins are all such as might be perpetrated in secret. 
The appeal is therefore addressed to the indi¬ 
vidual conscience. All the people are called upon 
to condemn sucli practices openly. All the words 
of this law (26). Here the people bind themselves, 
in Eastern fashion, under a curse (cf. Acts xxiii. 
12) to keep the whole law, an action repeated 
under Nehemiah (Nc. x. 29) and cited by Paul 
(Gal. iii. 10). This curse Christ took upon Him¬ 
self (Gal. iii. 13), so setting His people free. 

d. Sanctions of the law (xxviii. 1-68) 

Here is a great challenge to the human will. 
Moses pronounces beatitudes upon those who 
obey, and woes to the disobedient. (Cf. Lk. vi. 
20-26, xi. 42ft'.) Lv. xxvi also contains blessings 
and warnings, but there declension is expected, 
and after each falling away new punishments are 
added, and at the end a word of promise (Lv. 
xxvi. 44, 45; see notes). If the reader wonders at 
the extent and severity of the threatened curses, 
let him remember that some of our Lord’s 
expressions were no less severe. On the lips of 
Moses they were warnings given in mercy, which, 
if they had been taken to heart, would have 
saved Israel from endless misery. Jewish history 
up to the present day is a bitter commentary 
upon them. 

Blessed shalt thou be (3). The blessings are 
pronounced upon the nation, the family and the 
individual, and they find their counterpart in 
the curses of verses 15-20. The Lord shall 
establish thee (9). The word ‘establish’ is the 
same as was used by Christ in the raising of 
Jairus* daughter {cumi, Mk. v. 41), and is 
translated ‘raise up’ in Dt. xviii. 15, 18; it 
denotes the setting up of something new and 
abiding Called by the name of the Lord (10). 
Sec v. lln., xii. 5n.; cf. Nu. vi. 27. To be called 
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by His name means that they are His people and 
under His protection (Pr. xviii. 10). The name of 
Jehovah was placed upon the sanctuary (xii. 5), 
and in that name they were to swear (vi. 13), to 
bless (x. 8) or to prophesy (xviii. 19). See also 
verse 58n. 

Ezekiel spoke of God’s four sore judgments, 
pestilence, the sword, famine and noisome beasts 
(xiv. 21), and of these the three first are elabora¬ 
ted here (verses 2Iff.). Intended as a warning, they 
cannot be pressed too literally, although many 
of the details have been fulfilled to the letter. 
See also notes on Lv. xxvi. 14-33. The botch of 
^Sypt (27). ‘The boil of Egypt’ (rv). See Ex. ix. 
9-11. The Egyptian colouring of this verse should 
not be overlooked (see also verses 35, 60 and 68). 
Oppressed and crushed (33). See Ho. v. II, rv. 
The sole of thy foot (35). Cf. Ex. ix. 11. Thou 
shah not enjoy them (41). ‘They shall not be 
thine* (rv). See Ho. ix. 12. As the eagle (49). See 
Ho. viii. 1. A nation of fierce counterumce (50). 
Lit. ‘strong of face’, i.e. pitiless (cf. Dn. viii. 23). 
From such enemies no human arm can save 
them. He shall besiege thee (52). The gruesome 
scenes here foretold (verses 52-57) were accom¬ 
plished in the sieges of Samaria (2 Ki. vi. 28) and 
Jerusalem (La. ii. 20, 22). 

This glorious and fearful name (58). The names 
of God in Deuteronomy will repay study. He is 
the ‘living God* (v. 26); ‘the Lord God of thy 
fathers’ (vi. 3); the ‘God of gods, and Lord of 
lords’ (x. 17; Rev. xix. 16); ‘the Rock ... a 
God of truth’ (xxxii. 4); ‘the Most High* (xxxii. 
8); ‘the eternal God’ (xxxiii. 27). But most 
commonly He is called ‘the Lord thy God’. 
Written in the book of this law (61). See xxix, 21 n., 
xxxi. 24n.; and Rev. xxii. 18. ‘The seven last 
plagues’ (Rev. xv, xvi) contain many features in 
common with this chapter. The Lord shall scatter 
thee (64). These prophetic words were fulfilled 
at the fall of Samaria and Jerusalem; again when 
Titus transported many Jews to the Egyptian 
mines, and even more terribly in the present era. 
The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again (68). 
At the l)eginning of the Christian era, the Jews 
formed a substantial portion of the population 
of the Nile Delta. See Ho. viii. 13. 

VI. MOSES' THIRD DISCOURSE, 
xxix. 1—XXX. 20 

a. Renewal of the covenant (xxix. 1-29) 

A new discourse opens with this chapter and 
continues through the next. Moses calls on the 
people to renev/ the covenant made at Horeb, 
and predicts the declension and punishment of 
the whole nation. The blessing and the curse 
must both be experienced, but in the end divine 
grace will open a way for repentance and the 
remission of sins. These are the words of the 
covenant (1). See i. In., xxxi. 9n. The phrase 
denotes the commencement of a new section. 
The land of Moah (1). Cf. i. 5. It was so called 
because it had formerly belonged to Moab, 
although taken by the Amorite king. Beside the 


covenant (1). Sec iv. 13n. The original covenant 
was made in Horeb but was quickly broken. Now 
at the end of his life, in the true spirit of the 
gospel, Moses calls on them to make a new 
beginning. The curses of the law are not the last 
word, for the land of promise lies ahead. In a 
later age, Jeremiah develops the thought of the 
‘new covenant’ (Je. xxxi. 31-33; cf. Lk. xxii. 20). 
Yet the Lord hath not given you (4). In attributing 
their dullness of heart to Jehovah, Moses only 
adopts the mode of thought, which runs through 
the Old Testament, of attributing all things to 
Jehovah as their ultimate source. See Ex. iv. 21 n. 
Paul reproduces these words (Rom. xi. 8; cf. 
Mt. xiii. 14). I have led you (5). Cf. viii. 2-4. These 
words arc repeated by Amos (ii. 10). The desert 
discipline was the pathway to the knowledge of 
the Lord (6), which is the supreme good. 

All of you (10). The covenant of grace is all- 
embracing, from heads and elders (xix. 12n.) to 
little children and the menial slaves. Cf. Acts ii. 
21. Enter into covenant (12). See Gn. xvii. 7, 8. 
Also with him that is not here . . . this day (15). 
That is, their posterity. Their abominations^ and 
their idols (17). See vii. 25n. Lit. ‘detestable 
things (see Je. xvi. 18) and idol-blocks’. Moses 
speaks of the idols with contempt and derision. 
In Heb. xii. 15 the writer may refer to verse 18, 
quoting from the Alexandrine version of the lxx. 
I shall have peace (19). The idolater knows the 
curse, but thinks he can sin with impunity. To add 
drunkenness to thirst (19). ‘To destroy the moist 
with the dry* (rv). This appears to be a pro¬ 
verbial expression, meaning that none shall 
escape. It should then be read with what follows 
as Moses’ comment upon their folly. Written in 
this book of the law (21). See xxviii. 61 n. The 
curses are not only a warning, but recorded as 
a testimony to the sure judgment of God upon 
those who despise His Word. (Cf. Heb. x. 29.) 

Admah^ andZeboim{21>). The destruction of the 
cities of the plain became a standing illustration 
of divine judgment. This verse is alluded to by 
Hosea (xi. 8), whose prophecy shows acquaint¬ 
ance with Deuteronomy. Gods whom they knew 
not (26). See vi. 14n., xi. 28n. Moses sometimes 
treats the heathen gods as quasi-realities, and at 
other times with scorn as vanities. According to 
heathen ideas each race had its gods, which they 
looked upon as almost a tribal possession. Hence 
even the heathen would judge it wrong for Israel 
to forsake Jehovah to worship gods of another 
nation, ‘whom they knew not*. The secret things 
belong unto the Lord (29). The chapter closes with 
a call to lay to heart the things plainly revealed, 
the covenant and its blessings, and to leave the 
rest to God; a wise and practical counsel. 

b. The way open to repentance (xxx. 1-14) 

Moses, knowing the sinfulness of human nature 
and its inevitable consequence, issues a call to 
repentance which is closely bound up with the 
covenant, for the title ‘the Lord thy God’ is used 
no less than twelve times in verses 1-10, He 
emphasizes the nearness of God’s word, and the 
218 
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simplicity of faith. Return (2). Sec ‘return’ in 
verse 3. Verses 2, 3 arc quoted by Nehemiah 
(i. 9). The return from Babylon began under 
Zerubbabel, and Zechariah prophesied a further 
fulfilment (ii. 6, 7). With all thine heart (2). A 
threefold appeal (2, 6, 10). Gather thee from all 
the nations (3). Sec iv. 27n. Christ, in announcing 
His second advent, united this with other 
prophecies and promises of the old covenant 
(Mk. xiii. 26,27). The Lord thy God will circumcise 
thy heart (6). Jehovah will do for His repentant 
people what before they were bidden to do them¬ 
selves (x. 16). The evangelical note grows clearer 
as he proceeds. (Cf. Rom. ii. 24-29.) Written in 
this book of the law (10). These arc not the 
‘secret things’ (xxix. 29), but those that are 
‘revealed’. Moses calls them the ‘voice of the 
Lord’ (8), as clear a claim to divine inspiration as 
could be made. We need not therefore hesitate to 
speak of this book as the Word of God. (Cf. Mk. 
vii. 13.) 

This day (11). Sec iv. 40n., xxvi. 16n. This note 
of immediacy occurs more than sixty times in 
Deuteronomy. Cf. Heb. iii, iv. It is not hidden 
from thee (11). Tt is not too hard for thee’ (rv). 
Verses 11-14 should be carefully compared with 
Rom. X. 5-8, where Paul expounds them of 
Christ, the incarnate Word. Moses states that the 
word did not remain in heaven where men could 
not reach (12), but that God had come down 
(cf. Ex. iii. 8) to their level in simple speech. 
Beyond the sea (13). As the word was not above 
them, so it was not beyond their horizon over 
the western sea. Paul slightly varies the metaphor 
to suit his purpose; but the meaning of inacces¬ 
sibility is the same. But the word is very nigh unto 
thee in thy heart (14). The appeal to the 
‘heart’ (i.e. man’s inmost nature) is a marked 
characteristic of Deuteronomy (the word occurs 
forty-four times). It is the heart that matters 
(Mt. XV. 18), and when that is right with God, 
obedience follows. See iv. 29n. 

c. The choice between life and death (xxx. 15-20) 
Over Jordan (18). As the end approaches, Moses’ 
references to the crossing of the river grow more 
frequent. (Cf. xxxi. 2, 13, xxxii. 47.) I call heaven 
and earth (19). Cf. iv. 26 and Is. i. 2. Therefore 
choose life (19). The door is still open. To 
Abraham^ to Isaac, and to Jacob (20). See i. 8n. 

VIL THE WRITING OF THE LAW AND 
THE SONG. xxxi. 1-30 

a. The law written (xxxi. 1-13) 

Moses now resigns his leadership of the people 
into the hands of Joshua (verse 3) and his teach¬ 
ing ofiice to the priests (verse 9), and hands the 
precious book containing the written law to the 
JUvites for safe keeping. Joshua (3). See i. 38n., 
iii. 2In. Having been long since made leader of 
the army (Ex. xvii), and recently charged by the 
laying on of Moses’ hands (Nu. xxvii. 18-23), 
Joshua is now to receive his commission directly 
from Jehovah (verse 14). Be strong and of a good 


courage (6). Moses thus exhorts first the people 
and then Joshua (7). See Jos. i. 6, 9 and cf. 
Eph. vi. 10. The Lord . . . doth go before thee (8). 
The heathen thought of their divinities as con¬ 
fined to special localities (see xxix. 26n.), but the 
Lord delights to go before and with His people. 
He will not fail thee (8). Cf. Heb. xiii. 5. Fear not, 
neither be dismayed (8). Fear comes so naturally 
to fallen man that this word of encouragement 
is often repeated from Genesis (xv. 1) to 
Revelation (i. 17). 

Moses wrote this law (9). These words, and 
those in verse 22,‘Moses wrote this song’, are the 
only explicit statements in this book of what 
Moses himself wrote (cf. Nu. xxxiii. 2). The 
introductory phrases, ‘these be the words’ (i. 1), 
‘this is the law (iv. 44), ‘these are the words’ 
(xxix. 1),‘this is the blessing’ (xxxiii. 1), read like 
the words of a compiler, probably the same as 
the inspired writer of chapter xxxiv. It may not 
be possible to draw the exact line between what 
Moses did, or did not, write with his own hand, 
but the contemporary character of the record is 
abundantly evident, and its inspired character 
can be safely trusted. (See General Article, 
The Historical Literature, p. 33.) This law (9) must 
refer at least to the greater part of the book of 
Deuteronomy, and everything points to Moses’ 
purpose of making a record that should be 
permanent. Emphasis on their permanence is 
seen in the contrast between ‘his writings’ and 
*my words’ in Jn. v. 47. 

The priests ... which hare the ark (9). See xviii. 
In. The distinction is clearly made between the 
priests who, together with the elders, arc charged 
with teaching the law and the Levites who were 
charged with the care of the book. Thou shall 
read this law (11). The reading of the law by 
Joshua is recorded in Jos. viii. 34; cf. 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 2. According to the Jewish Mishna the 
reading at the feasts included the first five 
chapters and other portions of Deuteronomy. 

b. Joshua commissioned (xxxi. 14, 15) 

The tabernacle of the congregation (14). ‘The tent 
of meeting’ (rv). See Ex. xxv. 9n. The Lord 
appeared (15). The cloudy pillar which had 
accompanied them through their wanderings 
(Ex. xxxiii. 9) now appears once more as Jehovah 
speaks ‘face to face’ with Moses for the last time. 

c. The song written and the law completed (xxxi. 

16-30). 

From this point to the end of the next chapter 
attention is centred upon the future, and ‘the 
song’, which was given to Moses and Joshua 
both to write and to put into the mouth of the 
people for a continuing witness. Break my 
covenant (16). See iv. 13n. The ideas that lie 
behind the ark, the covenant, the law and the 
witness or testimony, are all closely linked 
together. Write ye (19). The plural should be 
noted, as including Joshua (cf. xxxii. 44). A 
witness for me (19). God has two witnesses, the 
song and the written law (26). I know their 
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imagination (21). God’s foreknowledge is due 
to His insight into the heart of man whose 
‘imagination’ is continually towards evil (Gn. vi. 
5). The same day (22). Another explicit claim to 
Mosaic authorship. 

An end of writing (24). The first command to 
Moses to write occurs in Hx. xvii. 14 and this is 
the last reference to his so doing (see verse 9n.). 
In a book (24). Since Jewish custom from early 
times included the whole Pentateuch in the 
‘book of the law’ (26), Jewish commentators 
think that this is the meaning here. See xvii. 18n., 
xxxi. 9n. In the side of the ark (26). ‘By the side of 
the ark* (rv). It may be noted that there is no 
mention of the law among the contents of the 
ark in Heb. ix. 4. A better place for the law is 
within the heart (Ps. xl. 8). In the latter days (29). 
Cf. Gn. xlix. 1; Nu. xxiv. 14. The expression 
represents the horizon of prophetic vision, and 
is found in connection with messianic predic¬ 
tions (sec Dn. ii. 28, 44). Until they were ended 
(30). The commencement and the ending of the 
writing, first of the book, and then of the song, 
are carefully noted. 

VIII. THE SONG, xxxii. 1-43 

At the crossing of the Red Sea Moses sang a 
song unto the Lord (Ex. xv. I; cf. Rev. xv. 3), and 
now at the end he teaches the people the Lord's 
song. It has been called ‘the key to all prophecy’, 
for it recounts the birth and childhood of the 
nation, their ingratitude and apostasy, their 
punishment and restoration. Seen otherwise, its 
theme is the name of the Lord, His loving care 
for His people. His righteousness and His 
mercy. It carries us from the creation to the final 
judgment, and begins and ends with praise. As 
the rain (2). The doctrine is like the small rain and 
dew which fall gently to refresh and nourish the 
earth. I will publish the name of the Lord (3). Sec 
v. lln., xxviii. 58n. The revelation of the name 
and attributes of God to Moses at the time of his 
call (Ex. iii. 13-15) fully accounts for his main¬ 
tained enthusiasm for the ‘name’. The Rock (4). 
Heb. tsur. See viii. 15n. The word is repeated in 
verses 13 (‘flinty rock’), 15, 18, 30, 31, 37. Here 
it denotes God’s eternal strength and un¬ 
changeableness. A God of truth (4). That is, true 
to His own word and promise. Just and right is he 
(4). See vi. 25n. Their spot (5). Note rv. The text 
is difficult, but the general purport is to contrast 
the ‘blemish’ of Israel with the perfection of 
God. Thy father that hath bought thee (6). AH 
men are God’s creatures, but the redeemed are 
the true children of God (Jn. i. 12). 

The nations (8). The song recalls the teaching 
of Gn. x, xi. In Gn. x all nations are included in 
the covenant of grace and their bounds assigned 
to them, but in chapter xi they were ‘separated’ 
as a result of pride. This antithesis was resolved 
when Israel was chosen to be the channel of 
God’s blessing to the world. Cf. Rom. xi. 25; 
Eph. ii. 11-18. He found him (10). CL Lk. xv. 5. 
Simile is heaped upon simile to bring home the 


tenderness of God’s love. Wilderness (10). Not 
the same word as elsewhere. Here it means 
‘desert’. As the apple of his eye (10). That is, the 
pupil, the tenderest and essential part. As an 
eagle (11). Cf. Ex. xix. 4. The parent eagle in 
teaching her young to fly spreads her wings to 
prevent them from falling. The calling, education 
and protection of Israel are all pictured. Honey 
out of the rock (13). The honey is from the lofty 
crag {sela) where the bees live in the crevices, and 
the oil is from the hard rocks (tsur) near which 
the olives flourish. (See viii. 15n.) 

Jeshwun (15). A poetical title of alfection for 
Israel, translated in the Lxx by ‘beloved’. With 
strange gods, with abominations (16). See vi. 14n. 
In view of Israel’s calling to be a witness to 
Jehovah and His holy ways, their separation 
from idolatry was of vital importance. They 
sacrificed unto devils (17). Cf. Ps. cvi. 37; 1 Cor. 
X. 20. Not to GW (17). Lit. ‘no-god’. See verse 21. 
They have moved me to jealousy (21). See Ex. xx. 
5n. and 1 Cor. x. 22. This verse is quoted in 
Rom. X. 19, and the thought is repeated in Ho. i. 
9. The divine ‘jealousy’, like the divine ‘provoca¬ 
tion’, always has as its aim to draw back the 
heart of God’s people to Himself. That which is 
not God (21). Lit. ‘with a no-god . . . with a 
no-people’. 

Our Rock . .. our enemies (31). In verses 28-33 
Moses speaks in his own person. He longs that 
Israel should consider and understand God’s 
dealing with them. Their enemies are instruments 
which He uses to accomplish His purposes. It 
is only as He permits that defeat can come, for 
that in which their enemies trust is not to be 
compared with Jehovah. Constant victory is 
God’s will for His people; though He sells them 
into the hands of their enemies, He can also 
deliver thim. Judges (31). Rather ‘umpires’ (cf. 
Ex. xxi. 22). The vine of Sodom (32). Sodom and 
Gomorrah were notorious for their wickedness. 
To me belongeth vengeance (35). ‘Vengeance is 
mine’ (rv). Cited Rom. xii. 19; Heb. x. 30. There 
is none shut up, or left (36). That is, cither captive 
or free. /, even /, am he (39). The song reaches a 
climax in the assertion of the absolute sovereignty 
of God. 1 lift up my hand (40). The lifting up of the 
hand betokens a solemn declaration (cf. Rev. x. 
5). Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people (43). 
This verse is quoted verbatim from the lxx in 
Rom. XV. 10. The song, like the Apocalypse, 
uses the imagery of the battlefield to picture the 
awesomeness of God’s judgment, but having 
done this it calls the Gentiles to rejoice with His 
restored and pardoned people (see Rev. xxi. 24). 

IX. MOSES TAKES LEAVE OF THE 
PEOPLE, xxxii. 44—xxxiii. 29 

a. His last exhortation (xxxii. 44-47) 

Hoshea (44). Joshua’s original name was Hoshea 
(‘salvation’), but he was renamed Joshua 
(‘Jehovah is salvation’) by Moses (Nu. xiii. 8,16). 
The occurrence of his original name here suggests 
that Joshua himself may have been responsible 
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for its use (cf. the use of ‘Symeon’ in 2 Pet. i. I, 
RV mg.). Set your hearts (46). The parting appeal 
to the heart of the people (see xxx. 14n.) is 
eminently characteristic. Moses’ day is over, and 
their length of days depends upon their obedi¬ 
ence. Only Jesus can say ‘Lo, 1 am with you 
alway’ (Mt. xxviii. 20). 

b. He is warned of his approaching death (xxxii. 

48-52) 

The special marks of time and place in verses 
49"5l suggest a contemporary narrative. Aburini 
(49) means the parts ‘beyond’ (cf. Nu. xxi. 11, 
xjtvii. 12); Nebo (49) (modern ‘Nebu’) was 
apparently applied to the mountain (see xxxiv. 
In.). Meribah-Kadesh (51). See Nu. xx. 12, 13, 
xxvii. 14, xxxiii. 36. There is a play upon the word 
Kadesh which means ‘holy’ and is reproduced in 
the word for ‘sanctify’. As Moses, the leader of 
the people, transgressed openly, so he must 
openly bear the punishment for his transgression 
(i. 37n., iv. 21). 

c. The final blessing (xxxiii. 1-29) 

The wording of verse 1 implies that it was written 
after the death of Moses, but what follows may 
have been written previously, by Moses himself, 
or by one who heard him. The ‘blc.ssing’ is a 
prophetical utterance of prayer atul praise 
(cf. Lk. ii. 28). Like Jacob’s blessing (Gn. xlix), 
Moses declares in poetical form the favours of 
God bestowed upon each individual tribe. It 
contains marks ol' the Mosaic age both in the 
preface (verses 2-5) and in the theocratic 
character of the various refei encci. 'I hc omission 
of Simeon may be deliberate (perhaps to keep 
the number twelve). Sec vefvse 6n. The tribe of 
Simeon was gradually absorbed into that of 
Judah. Moses, the man of God (1). This title 
suggests that t!ie recorder is not Moses himself. 
Sec verse 4n, It was applied to Moses by Caleb 
(Jos. xiv. 6), and elsewhere only in the title of 
Ps. xc. The Lord . . . rose up he shined forth 

(2). The giving of the law is likened to the fiery 
glory of an eastern sunrise. He came with ten 
thousands of saints (2). Lit. ‘from the myriads of 
holiness’. The Lxx substitutes ‘angels’ for 
‘saints’, and this is probably the true meaning. 
(Cf. Acts vii. 53.) In thy hand (3). The sudden 
introduction of the second person has led some 
to interpret this of the future messianic King. 
Moses commanded us (4). See verse In. This may 
be an insertion by the writer of ver.se 1; or 
possibly the whole of verses 1-5 were cast in this 
form by him. These words woirld fall naturally 
from one who had heard the law proclaimed. 
He was king in Jeshurun (5). The subject may be 
Jehovah (cf. 1 Sa. xii. 12), or the messianic King 
of verse 3, or Moses. 

Reuben (6). In the order of the tribes the 
children of Leah and Rachel come first, then 
those of their handmaidens. There is a reference 
to the diminished number of this tribe through 
the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram (Nu, xvi. I, 
30). Codex A of the lxx makes this verse read, 


‘Let Reuben live and not die, and Simeon, may 
he be many in number’. 

Judah (7). It has been conjectured that this 
verse may have originally followed on verse lOand 
have been displaced. If that were the case, verse 
11 would also belong to the blessing of Judah. 

Levi (8) was Moses’ own tribe, and the blessing 
is full and detailed. Thy Thummim and thy Urim, 
See Ex. xxviii. 30n. The lxx translates the two 
words as ‘light’ and ‘truth’. (Cf. Ps. xliii. 3.) They 
seem to have been precious stones which were 
instrumental in revealing the will of God. (Cf. 
1 Sa. xxviii. 6.) Thy holy one. Heb. hasidh from 
the root hesedh. See vii. 9n. Massah . . . Meribah. 
See vi. 16n., xxxii. 5In. Moses and Aaron were 
‘proved’ at Massah and ‘contended’ with God 
at Meribah, and are here taken as representing 
their tribe. IVho said unto (rv ‘of’) his father (9). 
Being called to a sacred ofiice, Levites must be 
free from partiality in the discharge of their 
duties (cf. Ex. xxxii. 27-29). They have observed 
thy word{9). The priests and Levites were charged 
with the preservation of the law and the instruc¬ 
tion of the people (x\xi. 9). Bless, Lord, his 
substance . . . (11). See verse 7n. 

Benjamin (12). The meaning of this vcise may 
be that Jehovah, like a slicpherd, bare Benjamin 
on His shoulders (cf. Lk. xv. 5); or it may be a 
prophecy that the future temple should be on the 
borders of his tribal inheritance. 

Joseph (13). The promise of ‘precious fruits 
(14) was fulfilled every spring in the fruit-laden 
valleys of Ephraim and Manasseh. The good will 
of him that dwelt in the hush (16). The reference is 
to the burning bush of Ex. iii. 2. Separated from 
his brethren (16). The Hebrew, like our word 
‘distinguished’, suggests the idea oI'pre-eminence. 
The horns of unicorns (17). ‘The horns of the 
wild-ox’ (RV). An animal with powerful horns 
and enormous strength (Jb. xxxix. 9-11). 

Zebulnn (18) is promised success in his com¬ 
merce (‘going out’). Cf. 2 Ch. xxx. 11-19. 

Jssachar (18) is promised pro.sperity in agri¬ 
culture at home (‘tents’). 

Gad {20). Swiftness and strength are needed for 
this tribe of mountaineers. Cf. Gn. xlix. A 
portion of the lawgiver (21). ‘The ruler’s portion’ 
(rv mg.). That is, a chief share in the spoil of 
conquest. He came (21). Namely, to the help of 
the western tribes in their battle for Canaan. 

Dan (22) is likened here to a lion’s whelp, in 
Gn. xlix to an adder, and is omit led al together in 
Rev. vii. Jewish tradition connects Dan with 
apostasy. He shall leap (22). ‘That Icapeth forth’ 
(rv). This refers to the lion, not to Dan. 

Naphtali (23). To this tribe was assigned the 
beautiful and fertile land west and south of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Asher (24). The territory of Asher was famous 
for its olives. Thy shoes (25). ‘Thy bars' (Rv). The 
reference is to Asher’s protection from its 
northern enemies. As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be (25). This beautiful promise has 
brought comfort to every succeeding generation 
(cf. Mt. xxviii. 20). 



DEUTERONOMY XXXIO. 26—XXXIV. 12 

The God of Jeshurun (26). The av is to be pre¬ 
ferred, for it is as the God of Israel that Jehovah 
is praised. He is above, beneath, before and 
around His people. Beyond all nature and behind 
every mystery is a Person, their own Saviour and 
Lord. Thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee 
(29). ‘Thine enemies shall submit themselves 
unto thee’ (rv). The final note is one of victory, 
through the protecting shield and conquering 
sword of the Lord. (Cf. Eph. vi. 16, 17.) Their 
high places (29). The Hebrew word {bamoth) is ap¬ 
plied in the books of Kings and Chronicles to the 
places where idolatrous or irregular worship was 
practised (1 Ki. xii. 31). Here it bears its earlier 
and literal sense of ‘lofty heights* (sec xii. 2n.). 

X. MOSES’ DEATH, xxxiv. 1-8 

Moses went up i\). The writer records Moses* last 
act of obedience, as he ascends to the appointed 
place. All but two of his own generation had 
passed away, and his mission was accomplished. 
Before he dies, his prayer to see the land is 
granted. He next appears, in the sacred history, 
on another mount, again speaking ‘face to face’ 
with his Lord (Mk. ix. 4). Pisgah (1). Lit. ‘the 
pisgah*. The word (lit. ‘broken’) denotes any 
jagged ridge, and would describe the mountain’s 
highest peak, Jebal Osha, as seen from below. 
Sec verse 2n. All the land (2). The view seen from 
Jebal Osha on a clear day agrees exactly with this 
description in every particular, from snow¬ 
capped Hermon, Galilee, the mount of Olives, 
Bethlehem, to the Dead Sea and beyond. The 
servant of the Lord (5). Cf. Heb. iii. 5. Moses was 
in many ways a model servant; ‘as the Lord 


commanded' was his life’s motto. He buried him 
in a valley (6). Moslem tradition today locates the 
place of his grave in a depression not far below 
the summit. The Targum of Jonathan says that 
Jehovah gave Michael the archangel charge over 
his grave. Cf. Jude 9. Thirty days (8). Moses had 
appointed thirty days’ mourning for Aaron 
(Nu. XX. 29). 

XI. CONCLUSION, xxxiv. 9-12 

These concluding verses suggest a later hand 
than Joshua. Perhaps they were added after 
Joshua’s death by Eleazar or by one of the elders 
(Jos. xxiv. 31). Full of the spirit of wisdom (9). 
Cf. Ex. xxviii. 3. The Holy Spirit, who spake by 
the prophets, was at work from the beginning. 
Moses had laid his hands upon him (9). Cf. Gn. 
xlviii. 14; Nu. xxvii. 18; Acts xiii. 3. Blessing, 
commission and the conferring of spiritual gifts 
were all symbolized by the laying on of hands. 
There arose not a prophet since (10). Whatever 
prophets may have arisen before these words 
were penned, none was equal to Moses in the 
ways specified, nor were there any afterwards 
until He came whom Moses foretold (xviii. 15). 
As a prophet Moses led the people (Ho. xii. 13), 
delivered to them the revelation committed to 
him (xxix. 29) and pointed to Christ (xviii. 15). 
Face to face (10). See Ex. xxxiii. 11. In all that 
mighty hand (12). Not only in word did God work 
through Moses, but in deeds which were never to 
be forgotten. The signs and wonders wrought in 
Egypt were the divine preparation for the 
greater redemption wrought on Calvary. 

G. T. Manley. 
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JOSHUA 

INTRODUCTION 


It has been said that the history of the world is 
the history of its great men. To be applied to 
history as a whole, that statement would require 
considerable qualification, but it can be set 
down as an accurate description of the kind of 
history to be found in the book of Joshua which, 
quite literally, is the ‘book of Joshua’. It begins 
with his divine call and commission, and it ends 
with the record of his death. It is his leadership 
that binds the story of Israel’s conquest of 
Canaan into a coherent whole. 

I. THE MAN AND HIS TASK 
Many things marked Joshua out for leadership. 
He was of the house of Joseph, which com¬ 
manded most authority at this stage in the 
history of Israel: his grandfather, Elishama, had 
led the tribe of Ephraim through the wilderness 
and possibly had had the care of the embalmed 
body of his great ancestor, carried up for inter¬ 
ment in the Premised Land. His contact with 
Egyptian civilization and culture—for he had 
been born in Egypt and had taken part in the 
exodus (Nu. xxxii. Ilf.)—also fitted him, as it 
had fitted Moses, for the task of forging Ins 
people into a nation. It is significant in this 
connection that one of his last appeals in his 
final message to the people reminded them how 
their fathers had served other gods in Egypt 
(Jos. xxiv. 14). As Moses’ personal attendant and 
colleague, in closest contact with him in the 
leadership of the people, Joshua had been 
naturally marked out as his successor, and he 
must have learned much from his master and 
from his own experience during the years of 
wandering in the wilderness. 

His faith and courage had been amply revealed 
in the minority report submitted by Caleb and 
himself in favour of an invasion of Canaan from 
Kadesh, in contrast to the timid report of the 
other ten spies: The Lord will bring us into this 
land, and give it us.’ 

He had also already shown his prowess as a 
military commander in leading the forces of 
Israel wliich repelled the attack of the Amalekites 
at Rephidim, when they fell upon the rear of the 
Hebrew host, which was encumbered with 
women, children and baggage (Dt. xxv. 18). He 
won a decisive victory, and his generalship was 
the human channel through which came the 
answer to the prayers of Moses on the mountain- 
top (Ex. xvii. 

This was the man, so highly qualified by 
nature, by training and by experience, whom 
God raised up to lead the Hebrew tribes into 
Palestine. But his supreme qualification lay in 


the fact that all his gifts and (raining and ex¬ 
perience were fused into a dynamic force by the 
touch of God. It was at the call of God that all 
his potentialities were called forth, and that call 
brought to the leadership of Israel a man assured 
of his divine commission; it summoned to the 
task a soldier who had put on the whole armour 
of God. 

II. AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY 
The widely held documentary theory of the 
composition of the Pentateuch is discussed in the 
General Article on The Historical Literature of 
the Old Testament. In the present Introduction it 
may suffice to mention one or two points where 
the book of Joshua impinges on the question. 

The place assigned to Joshua in the Hebrew 
Canon is of considerable significance. The book 
was placed first in the section called ‘The Early 
Prophets’ and including Joshua, Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, if, as postulated by modern criticism, 
Joshua and the Pentateuch were of late date, and 
compiled from many documents of varying dates 
at a late stage in Jewish history, it seems more 
than a little strange that the ancient Hebrew 
Oinon places Joshua at the head of a new section. 
In other words, the documentary theory almost 
demands the substitution of the Hcxateuch for 
the Pentateuch, an arrangement which earlier 
critics adopted, but of which the ancient Canon 
knows nothing. That seems difficult to under¬ 
stand if the same editors were responsible for a late 
compilation of both the Pentateuch and Joshua. 

It is significant that more recent critics do not 
now speak of the Hcxateuch; even if the same 
sources are distinguished in Joshua as in the 
Pentateuch, a distinction is made in that P 
does not form the framework in Joshua as it does 
in the Pentateuch, but D. This admission, how¬ 
ever, does not account sufficiently for the break 
which the ancient Hebrew C!anon makes, for 
recent no less than earlier criticism distinguishes 
the same sources in Joshua as in the Pentateuch. 

Secondly, archaeology has necessarily more 
to say about Joshua and the conquest of Pales¬ 
tine than about the Pentateuch; and its findings 
in recent years have given most illuminating 
information regarding the authenticity of the 
history that wc have in these books. Albright, for 
example, in his Archaeology of Palestine^ p. 
229, writes: Thanks to archaeological determin¬ 
ation of the site of most biblical places, it is 
possible to establish the age and historical 
significance of many lists of towns in the Bible. 
A good case in point is the list of Levitic cities in 
Jos. xxi and 1 Ch. vi, which Wcllhauscn, followed 
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by most subsequent critics, considered an arti¬ 
ficial product of some post-exilic scribe’s imagin¬ 
ation. Careful examination of this list in the 
light of all known archaeological facts makes it 
quite certain that the list is much more ancient 
... A date between about 975 and about 950 
B.c. may thus be fixed for the extant form of the 
list, which seems to have had a pre-history going 
back to the Conquest.’ G. E. Wright confirms 
Albright’s view, and is prepared to go further. 
Tn my opinion’, he writes in an essay on ‘Present 
State of Biblical Archaeology’ in The Study of 
the Bible Today and Totnorrow, ‘the same can be 
held for the lists of tribal cities and perhaps even 
for the boundai ics in Jos. xv—xix ... If this is 
the case, then tlvere is no reason whatsoever to 
ascribe these lists in Joshua to the priestly 
writers of the post-F:xilic period.’ 

There are in the third place many internal 
evidences of an early date. Principal Douglas, in 
The Book of Joshua in tlie scries ‘Handbooks for 
Bible Classes', notes the following: ‘Such a 
name as “great Zidon” alongside of “the strong 
city Tyre” (xi. 8, xix. 28, 29) suggests a writer at 
the remote age in which Zidon was the foremost 
Phoenician city, even above Tyre, its successful 
rival in a later age. And the age is one in which 
a stone or a cairn of stones is the usual, almost 
the exclusive mark of a great transaction, like 
the stones commemorating the crossing of the 
Jordan; the cairns over Achan's body, and at 
the graves of the kings of Ai and other towns; the 
great stone at Shccheni (xxiv. 26) with which 
compare the stones (viii. 32) and the “great 
altar to see to”, called Ed (xxii. 10, 34). And liie 
way in which the territory given to the tribes is 
recorded suits best the wa iting of a contemporary. 
The fullest account by far is given of Judah, the 
tribe which was earliest settled, and which 
probably did its work most effectively, strong in 
numbers, and led by that faithful and devoted 
man, Caleb; Judah is described in its first over- 
large extent, as is also Joseph; and then we are 
told how Simeon’s share was taken out of 
Judah’s, and Dan’s (it is implied) out of the two 
powerful houses, Judah’s and Joseph's.’ 

It seems, therefore, that while nothing really 
definite can be said about the authorship of the 
book, there is evidence that the sources from 
which it is derived were contemporary with the 
events described, and that the book took its 
present form at an early date. 

m. THE DATE OF ISRAEL’S CONQUESl 

The data for a discussion of the date of Israel’s 
conquest of Canaan are the biblical records and 
the information which has been derived from 
archaeological research. There are two main 
theories. Each starts from a biblical statement, 
each can be made to fit most of the known facts, 
and yet, at the same time, each proposes certain 
difficulties. 

Ex. i. 11 tells us that the Israelites in Egyptian 
bondage built for Pharaoh treasure cities. 


Pithom and Raamses. It is claimed that excava¬ 
tions have shown that these cities were founded 
by Raineses 11 (1300-1224 B.c.). It has been 
maintained, therefore, that Rameses 11 was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and his successor, 
Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This 
would date the entry into Canaan c. 1230 b.c. 
(The arguments for this late date are given more 
fully in the Introduction to the commentary on 
Judges. See p. 237. See also the chronological 
table on p. 38.) 

This view is opposed by a stele of victory set 
up by Merenptah about 1200 b.c. (discovered in 
1896), giving particulars of his conquests, and 
naming Israel in such a way as to show that the 
Israelites arc certainly outside Egypt, and to 
suggest—though scholars are not agreed on 
this—that they are in Palestine as a settled 
community. Similar evidence is derived from an 
inscription of Rameses 11 which suggests that 
Asher is a Palestinian tribe. A further difficulty 
for this theory is that it dcx:s not seem to give 
enough time for all the events of the settlement 
of Canaan and the rule of the judges before the 
establishment of the monarchy. 

It seems, therefore, that the identification of 
Pithom and Raamses with Rameses 11 can be 
maintained only with some difficulty. 

An alternative theory is derived from the 
record in 1 Ki. vi. 1, where it is stated that the 
exodus occurred 480 years before Solomon 
began to build the temple. This latter dale has 
been fixed about 967 u.c., which sets Israel’s 
invasion of Canaan about 1407 ».c\ 

Garstang in Joshua-Jwlges claims that this 
dale can be confirmed by reference to available 
Egyptian records. He lays considerable stress on 
the fiict that Israel’s invasion of Canaan could 
scarcely have taken place when Egypt’s power 
and consequent control of Canaan were strong 
and secure. Without going into the details of his 
argument, which sliows many striking parallels 
between the history of Israel as recorded in 
Judges and the waves of prosperity alternating 
with depression which marked Egypt’s history 
at this time, it is perhaps sufficient to state that 
this suggested dale falls within the period of the 
Tell-cl-Amarna letters (c. 1400 b.c.). These 
tablets, discovered in 1887, consist of corres¬ 
pondence between Egyptian officials in Palestine 
and other countries and the home government in 
Egypt, and point to the waning of Egyptian 
influence in face of the advance of the Hittite 
Empire. This evidence of a pcric>d of Egyptian 
weakness, it is justifiably claimed, confirms that 
this was the probable date of Israel’s entry into 
Canaan. An objection to the dating of the 
conquest c. 14(X) B.c\ is that it fails to account for 
the building of Pithom and Raamses in the 
thirteenth century in the time of Rameses II. That 
difficulty can perhaps be met by assuming that 
these cities were indeed built by the Israelites, 
but were afterwards rebuilt and renamed in 
honour of Rameses II after the Israelites had left 
Bgypt. (See also discussion on p, 236.) 
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IV. THE MORAL PROBLEM IN ISRAEL’S 
WARFARE 

The indiscriminate extermination of the Canaan- 
ites recorded in the book of Joshua has proved 
a stumbling-block to many who accept the 
divine inspiration of the scriptural record. Can 
we believe that God really commanded the 
Israelites utterly to destroy the inhabitants of the 
land? If He did, is such a revelation of His 
character consistent with the revelation of the 
Father that Christ has given us? 

Modern criticism has two ways of cut ling the 
Gordian knot. Some maintain that the accounts 
of the extermination of the Canaanites were 
written long after the events which they profess 
to describe, and that lliey give an ideal picture of 
what later ages considered should have happened 
if the worship of Jehovah was to be kept 
pure. In other words, the atrocities described 
never really happened. Others assert that the 
revelation of God that we have in the early 
religious history of Israel is His revelation of 
Himself limited by the capacity of those who 
had to receive it, and that the conception of His 
commanding the destruction of the Canaanites 
represents a very primitive stage of religious 
development. 

In our consideration of the authorship and 
authenticity of Joshua we have already given 
reasons for dismissing the former of these two 
explanations: the latter now demands some 
attention. The theory holds that the Israelites of 
this period mistakenly thought of Jehovah as 
their tribal God, who naturally commanded the 
destruction of His people's enemies. Later 
revelation (e.g. the book of Jonah) was to show 
that God has purposes of love and mercy for 
nations outside the commonwealth of Israel, and 
so the earlier revelation was transcended. But 
this theory, however inviting it may seent, does 
not really give a satisfying explanation of the 
problem. It is true that the knowledge of God 
had to grow from more to more as His people 
were able to bear it, and that the Old Testament 
at best could give but a partial revelation of 
Him; but we cannot believe that a later revelation 
should flatly contradict an earlier one. God may 
reveal Himself progressively; He must reveal 
Himself consistently, if we arc to accept His 
revelation of Himself at all. 

Can we then find an explanation which does 
honour both to the inspiration of the record and 
to the God whom it reveals? It is necessary at 
the outset to get a clear idea of what was involved 
in the devotion of the Canaanites to destruction. 
To take Jericho as an example, the city, its 
inhabitants and all that it contained were 
‘devoted’ or ‘put to the ban’ (Heb. hereni, av 
‘ accursed’). This meant, as G. A. Ci>oke des¬ 
cribes it in Joshua in the Cambridge Bible, that 
‘anything which might endanger the religious life 
of the community was put out of harm’s way 
by being prohibited to human use; to secure this 
effectively it must be utterly destroyed.’ It seems 
therefore that the ban had a religious and 


prophylactic function—it was a religious service, 
and it was a protection for the religious life of 
Israel. It is along these two lines that a solution 
of our problem must be sought. 

First, then, the destruction of the Canaanites 
was, as the record again and again proclaims it 
to be, a religious service. The people of Israel 
v/crc the instrument by which God exercised 
judgment on the wickedness of the people of the 
land. Just as He had destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah fur the same kind of unspeakable 
corruption, without the instrumentality of 
human hands, so He used the Israelites to punish 
and root out the cancerous depravity of the 
Canaanites. And if there be a moral government 
of the world at all, such a dread possibility of 
judgment and divine surgery, however executed, 
cannot be excluded. 

Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the ban, 
being a religious service, imposed a moral 
restraint against the looting and excesses which 
were the nonnal, more terrible accompaniments 
of the warfare of the times. This was no lust for 
booty or for blood; it was a divine duty which 
must be performed. 

The second function of the ban was, as wc have 
said, prophylactic. If the religion of the Hebrews 
was to be kept pure and untainted, all possibility 
of infection by the abominations of the heathen 
must be removed. I'he means of removing the 
dread infection was a drastic one, but, in view of 
the revelation that the Hebrews were to transmit 
to the world, who will say that it was un¬ 
justified? And where there was failure in Israel’s 
high task, the reason is seen in their failure to 
carry out tlic divine command of extermination. 
And so, for the sake of God’s moral government 
of the world, for the sake of Israel, and for the 
sake of the message that Israel was to bring to the 
world, it was necessary that an evil nation should 
be utterly destroyed. 


V. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF 
THE BOOK 

The criterion of the religious value of any book 
is. What docs it tell us about God? What truth 
of God does it reveal ? The detailed consideration 
of this is the task of a devotional commentary, 
and is outside tlie scope of this present work, bur. 
any introduction to the book of Joshua would 
be incomplete without sonic indication of its 
religious leaching. 

The book of Joshua throws light upon three 
aspects of God’s relationship to man: 

a. God’s faithfulness 

Long years before, the promise had been given 
that the people of Israel would possess the 
Promised Land. It had seemed that that divine 
purpose had been thwarted by man’s sin and 
disobedience; but God’s plan could not be 
finally defeated, and this book gives the story of 
fulfilment in the conquest of Canaan. 
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b. God’s holiness 

This is seen in His judgment upon the original 
inhabitants of the land. The iniquity of the 
Amorites at last was full, and Israel became the 
instrument of His punishment. But God's holi¬ 
ness is seen no less in His insistence that His 
instrument of judgment must be holy. Again and 
again it is insisted that this is a holy war, and 
that Israel will succeed in the task committed 
to her only as every evil thing is put away from 
her. 

c. God's salvation 

Ihe name Joshua means ‘Jehovah is salvation’, 


and is the Hebrew form of Jesus, the name that 
is above every name. Is it any wonder then that 
Christian people have seen in Joshua a ‘type* of 
Christ, and in this book a picture of the life of 
victory that is ours in Him? Crossing the Jordan 
has often been thought of as symbolical of death, 
but it is much more helpful, and truer to the 
facts, to think of it as the entrance into the life 
of fulness of blessing to which the Captain of the 
Lord's host brings us. ‘Let us therefore fear, lest, 
a promise being left us of entering into his rest, 
any of you should seem to come short of it* 
(Heb. iv. 1). 
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COMMENTARY 


I. JOSHUA’S COMMISSION, i. 1-9 

The Lord spake unto Joshua . . . Moses' minister 
(1). Cf. Ex. xxiv. 13; Nu. xxvii. 18-23; Dt, i. 38, 
xxxi. 23. These opening verses (1-9) bring 
Joshua on to the stage, and are a necessary 
prologue to the story of the conquest. Moses my 
servant is dead (2). Nevertheless, the work must 
go on: the continuity of the nation, of its task 
and of God’s promises to it, is not broken by the 


change of leadership. Cf. Dt. xxxiv. 5-9, God’s 
promise still stands. All the land of the Hittites 
(4). See Dt. vii. In.; Jdg. i. 26n. / will not fail 
thee (5). Lit. ‘1 will not drop thee’. Cf. x. 6, where 
it is translated ‘Slack not thy hand ...’ Turn not 
from it ,, , that thou mayest prosper (7). The 
condition of success is unswerving obedience to 
the book of the law (8). This is the book referred 
to in Dt. xxxi. 24, 26. Cf. also Dt. xxxi. 9, 11. 
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Have not I commanded thee? (9). The campaign 
upon which Joshua and the people are entering 
is unmistakably divine. Joshua is no bandit, no 
aggressor; he is simply a servant carrying out the 
commands of his superior. Cf. Dt. xxxi. 1-8. 

II. THE ENTRY INTO CANAAN, i. 10 -v. 12 

a. MobiUzation (i. 10-18) 

Then Joshua commanded (10). The army which 
awaited the order to advance into Palestine was 
well organized and disciplined, a much more 
etfective fighting force than the undisciplined 
mob which had come out of Egypt. The officers 
of the people (10). See Dt. i. 15n., xvi. 18, xx. 5,9. 
These, a familiar feature of Israel’s organization 
since the days of the oppression, were now 
commanded to mobilize the people for crossing 
within three days (11). It seems that the spies had 
already been sent out, though the account of their 
mission is not recorded until later; the account 
does not follow the chronological order of events. 

Ye shali pass before your brethren . . . and help 
them (14). At this supremely critical moment, the 
tribes were happily a vital unity; and the 
Reubenites, the Gadites and the half tribe of 
Manasseh (12), whose inheritance had already 
been allotted to them on the east of the Jordan 
(Nu. xxxii), responded with alacrity to the 
reminder that they were committed to marching 
with their brethren against the western land. It 
was this unity with its definitely religious basis 
that made Israel a force to be reckoned with. 
On this side Jordan (14). ‘Beyond Jordan’ (rv). 
See Dt. i. In. 

b. Mission of the spies (ii. 1-24) 

Two men to spy secretly (I). The spies were sent 
to view the land and, in the first instance, to 
report on the strategically important city of 
Jericho which stood at the entrance of the 
mountain passes into the interior. Instead of 
attacking the southern frontier, which bristled 
with fortresses to defend the land against attack 
from Egypt, and from which the forces of 
Israel had been so disastrously thrown back 
forty years before, Joshua anticipated Napoleon’s 
favourite manoeuvre by outflanking the southern 
fortresses, breaking through the eastern frontier, 
poorly defended except for the Jordan, and then 
striking with his whole force right and left in 
rapid succession. The crossing of the Jordan, 
therefore, and the capture of Jericho, wtjre the 
key to the whole campaign. 

They . . . came into an harloVs house, named 
Rahab (1). Attempts have often been made since 
the time of Josephus to represent Rahab merely 
as an innkeeper, but there seem to be no grounds 
for doubting the accuracy of the ordinary 
translation. The spies learned from her that at 
the approach of Israel a panic had spread through 
the town—a statement which was confirmed by 
the uneasy suspicions of the king of Jericho, who 
sent immediately to make inquiries about their 
presence (3). The falsehood by which Rahab 


sent the king’s messengers on the wrong scent 
is recorded simply without comment (4, 5). We 
have here a very imperfect morality. The New 
Testament commends Rahab, not for her false¬ 
hoods, but for her faith (Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii. 25). 
Into her dark and tragic life had come some faint 
glimmering of the truth that here in Israel there 
was a God above all the gods she had ever 
known. Stories of His great deeds and the suc¬ 
cess in war of His people had reached the city 
(10). To the power and mercy of this supreme 
God she would trust herself. This faith, im¬ 
mature though it may have been, was the saving 
of her and of her family (13), for she received 
from the spies the promise that when the city 
fell the house with the scarlet cord hanging from 
the window would be spared (19). Some identify 
the scarlet thread with the cord by which she let 
the spies down, but the words are different. 

At Rahab’s suggestion, the spies hid themselves 
for three days. The hills around Jericho are full 
of caves and so would have given them ample 
cover. They then returned to Joshua, probably 
by swimming the Jordan, with their report of the 
utter despondency and alarm of the Canaanites. 

c. Preparations for a holy war (iii. 1-13) 

The people were given two reminders that this 
was a holy war upon which they were entering. 
Fust, Sanctify yourselves (5), necessary because 
God was about to work miraculously among 
them, giving evidence of His presence with 
Joshua no less than with Moses (7). The whole 
situation created an atmosphere of supernatural 
power waiting to be exercised. Secondly, the 
people were to be led across the Jordan by the 
ark, borne by the priests of the tribe of Levi (6). 
See Ex. xxv. lOn. and Dt. xxxi. 9n. Verses 11 and 
13, taken literally, suggest that the ark of the 
covenant is taken as representing the Lord of all 
the earth. Verse 11 may be translated, ‘Behold, 
the ark of the covenant. The Lord of all the earth 
is passing over before you into Jordan.’ The ark 
was the sign that God was going before His 
people, to lead them against their enemies. Thus 
by their own preparations and by the sight of the 
ark going before them the people were reminded 
that this was no enterprise of their own in 
which they were engaged. 

d. The crossing of the Jordan (iii. 14—iv. 18) 

Commentators have suggested that two differing 
accounts of the crossing have been combined in 
this passage. Certainly if we read iv. 5 as in the 
AV it gives the impression that the crossing had 
not yet been started, whereas we gather from 
iii. 16, 17 and iv. 1 that the people have already 
completed it. But iv. 5 can be translated, ‘Pass 
over to where the ark of the Lord your God is 
in the midst of Jordan . . .’ With this reading it 
is possible to reconstruct the history without 
finding any breaks or discrepancies in the 
narrative. The sequence of events is then seen 
to be as follows: 

i. The twelve tribes pass over Jordan (iii. 
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14-17). The priests bearing the ark took up 
their stand on the brink of Jordan, which was 
brimful at this time of the year, swollen by 
melting snows (15). As they advanced to mid¬ 
channel the bed of the river was dried up before 
them; the stream was checked in its course 
very far from (rv, ‘a great way off, at') the city 
Adam (16). This has been placed sixteen miles up 
the river from Jericho, and it seems probable 
that a stretch of twenty or thirty miles of the 
river bed was left dry. An interesting parallel to 
the event recorded in this chapter has been found 
in the pages of an Arabic historian, describing 
how in 1266 a.d. near TcII-Damieh, which many 
experts have identified with Adam, the bed of 
the river was left dry for ten hours in consequence 
of a landslip. Garstang cites other parallels in 
1906 and 1927. These events may indicate a 
‘natural* explanation of what happened cen¬ 
turies earlier, but to accept that explanation does 
not detract in any way from the supernatural 
intervention which opened the way to Israel 
just at the moment when they needed to cross. 
The priests standing in the dry bed of the river 
as the whole nation passed over were the sign 
that this was the doing of the Lord. 

ii. The crossing commemorated (iv. 1-9). When 
the people had crossed, Joshua took the twelve 
men whom he had already chosen (iii. 12), and 
commanded them to go back to where the 
priests were standing with the ark, and to take 
out of the river bed twelve stones which were 
afterwards set up as a memorial at Gilgal. 
Joshua then set up twelve other stones in the 
midst of the Jordan where the feet of the priests 
had stood. 

iii. The crossing completed (iv. 10, 11,15-18). 

The priests stood in their places until the 
memorial stones had been arranged for and all 
the people had hastened across. Then they 
crossed last of all and the river returned to its 
spate of full flood. (A fuller account of this is 
given in iv. 15-18.) A note is inserted in verses 
12-14 to stress the fact that the eastern tribes 
marched with their brethren across the Jordan, 
and to draw attention to the event as a fulfilment 
of the promise given to Joshua in iii. 7. 

e. Encampment at Giigal (iv. 19 —v. 12) 

The first encampment of the people of Israel in 
the Promised Land was at Gilgal, where the 
stones taken out of Jordan were set up os a 
memorial, and where the camp of Israel was 
based for the campaign. The name Gilgal means 
‘circle’ or ‘rolling’, and it seems that, rather than 
giving it a new name, a new significance was 
given to the old name. See v. 9. Amorites , . . 
Canaanites (v. I). See Dt. i. 7n. This note of the 
effect of the miracle on the surrounding nations 
presupposes the passage of a length of time 
during which the news reached them. It is 
inserted here as an immediate fulfilment of the 
purpose of the miracle as given in iv. 24. 

Circumcise again the children of Israel (2). For 
nearly forty years the rite of circumcision had 


been neglected, not because there had been lack 
of opportunity, but because the nation was 
under judgment. If the people had been circum¬ 
cised during the years of wandering it would 
have seemed that all was well, and that the 
covenant had never been suspended. But now 
they are back to the old relationship again, and 
they can once more bear in their bodies the seal 
of the covenant. The second time (2) means not 
that they had been circumcised already, but that 
they were returning to their former condition as 
a circumcised nation in covenant with God. 
The reproach of Egypt (9) suggests that the years 
of wandering had given the Egyptians reason for 
taunting the Israelites with being forsaken by 
their God; the renewal of the miracle of the 
Red Sea at the Jordan (sec iv. 23) made it clear 
that they were Jehovah’s people once again. 

Since the people were now back on covenant 
ground, the next step was to keep the Passover, 
after which the people took the first step of 
entering on their inheritance by eating the 
produce of the land which was theirs by covenant. 
The writer records the stopping of the divine 
provision of manna (see Ex. xvi. 15n.) now that 
it was no longer needed. 


lU. THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, 
v. 13—xii. 24 

a. The divine commander (v. 13-15) 

As a prologue to the advance we have this most 
significant account of Joshua’s encounter with 
the angel of Jehovah. This must have been a time 
of special anxiety and suspense for Joshua. The 
Jordan was crossed; there could be no going 
back now. The burden of leadership lay heavily 
upon his shoulders. But at the very moment 
when he was by Jericho (13), anxiously recon¬ 
noitring the strong city which lay in Israel’s 
path, there appeared to him the representative 
of Jehovah, who called Himself the captain of 
the host of the Lord (14). We believe that this 
was the Son of God Himself. 

Art thou for us\ or for our adversaries? (13). 
Joshua had been thinking of the conflict as being 
between two sets of opposing forces, Israelite 
and Canaanitc, and he was anxious to know if 
this armed warrior was to be his ally in the 
struggle. The answer was to the effect that He 
was not an ally, but a leader to whose leadership 
and control Joshua himself must submit. Thus 
he is reminded again that this is a holy war in 
which his position is that of a servant (14). The 
ultimate responsibility is borne not on the 
shoulders of a human leader but by God Himself. 

The story of the conquest which follows shows 
this divine guidance at work influencing and 
controlling human strategy. It may help to make 
the history more intelligible if we glance at the 
broad outline of that strategy. There were three 
stages in the conquest. The first consisted in the 
capture of Jericho and Ai, which opened up the 
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passes into the interior of the country. A wedge 
was then driven between the northern and 
southern sections of the country and the second 
and third stages in the campaign were the defeat 
of the southern confederacy and the northern 
confederacy in turn. 

b. The first stage: Jericho and Ai (vi. 1—viii. 35) 

i. The capture of Jericho (vi. 1-27). Jericho, 
though a comparatively small city by modern 
standards, was very strongly Ibrtihed, and was 
an essential objective for the Israelites if they 
were to advance into Palestine. The city was 
closely shut up against attack, none went out, and 
none came in (1). But the angel of Jehovah had 
given explicit instructions for its capture, and 
these were carried out to the letter. Seven priests, 
bearing seven trumpets, and followed by the ark 
of the covenant, marched in solemn procession 
around the city for seven days, preceded and 
followed by the silent army. Each night they 
returned to the camp at Gilgal. On the seventh 
day the city was compassed seven times, and 
then, amid the blast of the trumpets and the 
great shout of the people, the wall fell down flat, 
so that the people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him (20). 

The whole proceeding was designed to test 
Israel’s faith in the supernatural resources which 
were theirs. Trumpets of rams' horns (4, 6). 
Better, as in rv mg., ‘jubile trumpets’. The Heb. 
word yohhel is found outside the references to 
the year of jubile (see Lv. xxv. 8fF.n.) only here 
and in Ex. xix. 13, where there is a similar 
religious signilicance. This suggests that the 
trumpets carried by the priests had a ceremonial 
rather than a martial reference. This was a 
religious, not a military undertaking. 

Excavations have given evidence of the collapse 
of the wall, and of the destruction of the city by 
fire. But even if a secondary cause of the event, 
such as an earthquake, could be given, it cannot 
explain its miraculous occurrence just at this 
critical moment of Israel’s advance. ‘By faith the 
walls of Jericho fell down, after they were com¬ 
passed about seven days’ (Heb. xi. 30). The city, 
its inhabitants and all that it contained were 
treated as accursed (17) or ‘devoted’ (Heb. 
hterem). See notes on Lv. xxvii. 28 and Dt. ii. 34. 
Accursed thing (18) and utterly destroyed (21) arc 
translations of the same word. In view of this a 
stern warning was given against taking any spoil 
for personal use. Everything was ‘devoted’ to 
Jehovah; the inhabitants were slain, with the 
exception of Rahab and those in her house; the 
city was destroyed by fire, as was everything in 
it except the silver and gold and vessels of brass 
and iron which were consecrated unto the Lord 
(19). Rahab and all her kindred were without the 
camp of Israel (23) because they were Gentiles 
and ceremonially unclean. Verse 25 indicates 
that they were ultimately fully identified with 
the people of Israel. 

The putting of Jericho to the ban included the 
pronouncing of a curse on anyone who should 


afterwards rebuild it as a fortified city. In the 
time of Ahab, 500 years later, this anathema was 
disregarded by Hiel the Bethelite at the cost of 
the lives of his two sons (1 Ki. xvi. 34). Garstang’s 
excavations show that the city was rebuilt ai 
this time. But a more immediate violation of the 
ban had much more disastrous consequences, 
when the Israelites went up against Ai. 

ii. Reverse at Ai and Achan’s sin (vii. 1-26.) Ai 
stood on rising ground to the west of Jericho, 
near Bethel, and was the next obvious objective 
for the Israelites. But the high hopes of the 
invaders received an unexpected setback. The 
first verse of the chapter anticipates by giving the 
reason for this reverse, and then the history 
proceeds. Committed a trespass (1). Lit. ‘acted 
faithlessly’, for this was a breach of the covenant. 

On the advice of the spies which Joshua had 
sent forward to make a reconnaissance, only part 
of the army was sent to attack the city, though it 
is made clear later that this was not the cause of 
the repulse. The garrison sallied out, and the 
Hebrews were driven in retreat down the steep 
descent towards Shebarim, or ‘the stone quarries’, 
leaving thirty-six of their number dead. The hearts 
of the people melted (5)—the expression used of 
their enemies in ii. 11. The cause was not merely 
the defeat and the lo.ss of fighting men, but a 
terrible misgiving that Jehovah’s help had been 
withdrawn from them (7). The thought that the 
defeat would mean renewed hope for the 
Canaanites was the chief element in Joshua’s 
dejection. Joshua soon learned the reason for 
defeat: the ban had been violated. Verse 11 
advances from the general to the particular in 
framing the indictment, and the emphasis is 
heightened in the Hebrew by the repetition of the 
phrase ‘yea, they have even* before each item of 
the charge. The sin of one member of the com¬ 
munity was held to be that of the whole people. 
Israel was now a nation, and the sin of the 
individual was the sin of the nation until the 
nation repudiated it and expiation was made. 

Achan was identified by the sacred lot and 
made confession that he had taken gold and 
silver and ‘a mantle of Shinar’ (21, rv mg.) and 
had hidden them beneath his tent, from which 
they were now fetched and poured out (rather 
than laid) as an offering to the Lord (23). The 
final scene in the valley of Achor (lit. ‘troubling’) 
saw the execution of the sentence when Achan 
was stoned to death and he and all that he had 
were burned with fire. Did Achan’s family share 
in his destruction ? It is difficult to be certain. The 
plural ‘them’ used in verse 25 may refer only to 
his possessions, and Jos. xxii. 20 is not conclusive 
on the question since it can refer just as naturally 
to the thirty-six who died because of his sin. The 
law of Dt. xxiv. 16 clearly prohibits the putting 
to death of an offender’s relatives, unless, of 
course, their knowledge of his sin involved them 
in his guilt. By Achan’s death the act of sacrilege 
was expiated, and the scene of the tragedy, the 
valley of Achor, became a door of hope as the 
people set their faces once more to the advance. 
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iii. Capture of Ai (viii. 1-29). The way was now 
open for a renewed attack on Ai, and Joshua 
made use of an ambush to take and destroy the 
city. The text gives us some difficulty here, for 
there seems to be a discrepancy between verses 
3-9, which speak of 30,000 men being set in 
ambush on the west side of the city, and verse 12, 
which gives the number in the same position as 
5,000. Numbers are notoriously subject to copy¬ 
ists’ errors, and it may be that such a mistake 
has been made here. Another more attractive 
explanation, however, is that there were two 
ambuscades, one of 30,000 in the hills nearer to 
Bethel, and the other of 5,000 close to Ai. 
Verse 17 tells that the men of Bethel—a city two 
miles from Ai, but hidden by intervening heights 
—joined in the pursuit after Israel; and it seems 
reasonable to assume that Joshua would make 
preparations to guard against such an attack 
from Bethel. Though the men of Bethel were 
defeated at this time and their king slain (see 
Jos. xii. 16), it is uncertain whether the city was 
actually occupied or destroyed. Its capture is 
recorded in Jdg. i. 22-26. Chronologically this 
may have preceded the death of Joshua, in spite 
of the reference to this event in Jdg. i. 1, for 
these verses precede the second mention of 
Joshua’s death in Jdg. ii. 8. 

The ambush proved entirely successful: the 
city was occupied and set on fire; the inhabitants, 
attacked in front and from the rear, were put 
to the sword; their king was slain and his body 
hanged on a tree until sunset (cf. Dt. xxi. 23), 
and then buried under a great heap of stones at 
the gate of the city; and Ai (meaning ‘stone- 
heap’) became like its name. It is noteworthy 
that the cattle and the spoil were this time given 
to the Israelites (27). Achan might have waited 
for his booty. Archaeological investigation into 
the site of Ai presents a very real difficulty. ‘The 
peculiar problem of the conquest of Ai is more 
difificult for the modern exegete than it was for 
the children of Israel* (Burrows, What Mean 
These Stones?^ p. 272). The excavation of the site 
has shown that it was unoccupied between 
2(XX) and 12(X) b.c., and lay in ruins all that time 
(hence presumably its name Ha-ai, ‘the ruin’). 
L. H. Vincent has suggested that the inhabitants 
of Bethel had merely an outpost at Ai of such 
modest proportions and temporary nature that 
it has left no remains to betray its existence to the 
excavator. Such a solution does not tally with the 
biblical description of it as an inhabited city. 
Albright’s view is that the tradition represented 
by the account in Joshua viii referred originally 
to the capture of the neighbouring town of 
Bethel. This is an attractive theory, in view of 
the uncertainty of some of the text, but it is 
perhaps safest to accept the possibility that there 
actually was a city there, even though no trace 
of it has been found in the excavation. 

iv. Renewal of the covenant at Sheebem (viii. 
30-35), In a religious act of the utmost signifi¬ 
cance Joshua now reminded the Israelites of 
the true nature of their conquest. Making a 


pilgrimage into the heart of enemy country, be 
led the people to Shechem, and there, in sur¬ 
roundings rendered sacred by association with 
the patriarchs, and in accordance with the 
express command of Moses, he called them to 
renew their allegiance to Jehovah and to hear 
the conditions on which they were to retain 
possession of the land. Sec Dt. xi. 29, 30, xxvii. 
1-26, and notes there. An altar of undressed 
stones was erected on mount Ebal, and solemn 
sacrifices were oftered; a copy of the Law of 
Moses was written upon plastered stones and 
read aloud to the vast multitude, and public 
proclamation was made of its blessings and 
curses. Six tribes on Gerizim said ‘Amen’ to 
the blessings, and six on Ebal said ‘Amen’ to the 
curses. ‘History can furnish few scenes so im¬ 
pressive in moral grandeur as that of a nation 
thus solemnly embracing God’s law as the rule 
of its life and the condition of its prosperity* 
(Fairweather, From the Exodus to the Monarchy). 

c. The second stage: the campaign in the south 
(ix. 1— X. 43) 

i. Compromise with the Giheonites (ix. 1-27). 

Israel’s successes against Jericho and Ai had two 
contrasting consequences. On the one hand, 
opposition hardened and became more highly 
organized (ix. 1, 2, x. 1-43); on the other, some 
of the inhabitants of the land were prepared to 
make terms with the invaders (ix. 3-27). 

The central part of the country was thrown 
wide open to the invaders by the defection 
of the Gibeonite cities—Gibeon, Chephirah, 
Beeroth and Kirjath-jearirn (17). They are called 
Hivites in verse 7 (cf. Jdg. iii. 3n.). By pretending 
that they were ambassadors from a far country 
and therefore constituted no threat to Israel’s 
advance, their representatives induced the 
Israelites to form an alliance with them and to 
guarantee that their lives would be spared. Their 
worn clothes, patched {clouted) shoes, and 
obviously old provisions convinced the princes 
of Israel that they had indeed come from a far 
country, especially since they had apparently 
heard only of the exploits of Israel beyond 
Jordan and knew nothing of Jericho and Ai 
(9, 10). A treaty was concluded before the 
deception was discovered; the men of Israel 
took of their victuals^ thereby pledging themselves 
to friendship, and asked not counsel at the mouth 
of the Lord (14). The discovery of the fraud was 
made when Israel came to the cities of the 
Gibeonites; but the agreement was sacred and 
could not be annulled, despite the protests of 
some of the people. Justice was done by reducing 
the Gibeonites to the position of slaves of the 
sanctuary. Cf. Dt. xxix. 11. Now therefore ye are 
cursed (23) are Joshua’s words; not God’s. For 
the curse that came upon them was a blessing. 
‘Blessed are they that dwell in thy house’ (Ps. 
Ixxxiv 4). That was the curse that fell on the 
Gibeonites—to be attached for ever to the 
congregation and to the altar of the Lord, in 
the place that He should choose (27). Such is 
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the grace of God. It was for the Gibconitcs that 
He wrought the miracle of the battle of Bcth- 
horon (x. 7-15); and it was among them after¬ 
wards that He pitched His tent (2 Ch. i. 3): and 
in still later days, when priests and Levites 
failed. He made them take their places (see 
Ezr. ii. 43n., viii. 20). 

The defection of the Gibeonites at this stage 
helped Joshua to drive a wedge still further into 
Central Palestine. 

ii. CoiM|uest of the southern confederacy 
(x. 1-43). The news of the treaty between Israel 
and the Gibeonites was the signal for war. Five 
kings of the Amorites resolved not only to 
punish their former allies for their treachery, 
but to crush Joshua at a point where defeat 
would be fatal to his plans. The confederacy was 
led by Adoni-zedec, king of Jerusalem (cf. 
Melchi-zedek in Gn. xiv. 18), which had for long 
been a city of great influence; the other members 
were the kings of Hebron, Jannuth, Lachish and 
Eglon. Their united forces hiid siege to Gibeon, 
whose inhabitants urgently appealed for help. 

Joshua, encouraged by a reminder of his 
original commission (8; cf. i. 5), made a forced 
march by night from Gilgal, and fell upon the 
allied force at Gibeon. The Lord discomfited (\Q\ 
i.e. sent a panic among them, and they broke and 
fled, past Upper and Lower Beth-horon, which 
were linked by a pass, called at its upper end ‘the 
ascent of Beth-horon* (10, rv), and at its lower 
end ‘the going down (or descent) of Beth-horon’ 
(11, Rv), and leading down from the heights of 
Gibeon to the western plain, towards Makkedah 
and Azekah. But they were not destined to 
escape, for the Lord intervened once again to 
help His people, and a great storm of hailstones 
killed multitudes of them and completed the 
rout. 

There follows a quotation taken from the 
book of Jasher (13) (more accurately ‘Jashar’), 
which seems to have been a collection of songs in 
praise of the heroes of Israel. It records Joshua’s 
prayer: Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon and asserts 
that in answer the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies (12, 13). Two questions are 
raised by the passage. Where docs the quotation 
begin and end? and how are we to explain the 
episode here recorded ? 

The quotation evidently begins at verse 12, and 
since Joshua did not return to Gilgal until after 
the utter defeat of the enemy—his return is 
narrated in verse 43—we must take it that verse 
13 is part of the record taken from the book of 
Jashar. 

Secondly, did the sun stand still ? One explana¬ 
tion of the episode that has been offered is that 
the narrator has taken what was merely a highly 
flgurative poetical description of God’s inter¬ 
vention on behalf of Israel as historical fact. But 
there is no reason to reject a more literal inter¬ 
pretation, though this passage has often been 
the butt of scientific scorn, much of which, it 


seems possible, may be based on a misunder¬ 
standing of the record. It has usually been 
unquestioningly assumed that Joshua prayed 
for the day to be prolonged. But is it not possible 
that what Joshua needed even more, since, as is 
expressly staled in verse 9, he came upon the 
camp of the enemy by night, was that the 
darkness should continue and the night be 
prolonged for his surprise attack? That it was 
early morning when he made his request is 
evident from the position of the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon (to the west) and the position of 
the sun over Gibeon (to the etist) (12). The 
answer to his prayer came in a hailstorm which 
had the eftbet of prolonging the darkness. 

An investigation of the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew words used confirms this interpretation. 
The word translated stand still means literally 
‘be silent’ and frequently has the sense ‘cease’ 
or ‘leave off’, as also has the word translated 
‘stayed’ (sec Lam. ii. 18; 2 Ki. iv. 6); and the 
natural meaning of the word translated go down 
in the phrase hasted not to go down is simply 
‘come’ or ‘go*. Only once, in Gn. xxviii. 11, has 
it the meaning ‘set’. The phrase can therefore 
be translated. ‘The sun made no haste to come, 
about a whole day ...’ And so in the darkness of 
the storm the defeat of the enemy was complete. 
A more spectacular miracle is demanded by the 
more usual translation of the passage. W. J. 
Phythian-Adams in a well-authenticated article in 
the Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July-Oct., 
1946, associates the phenomenon of this chapter 
and other parts of the conquest with the fall of 
a meteorite. A similar view is put forward in 
Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision, which has 
achieved wide popularity, though it has not 
found favour with scientists. A good discussion 
of the question from the point of view of the 
more usual interpretation of the passage is found 
in Rendle Short’s Modern Discovery and the 
Bible, These are all interesting contributions to 
a discussion of the question, but on the inter¬ 
pretation suggested above are unnecessary. It 
should be noted, however, that one is not dis¬ 
paraging the miraculous nature of the occurrence 
by suggesting that there was a less spectaculai 
divine intervention than is postulated by the 
more customary interpretation. It was .still God 
who lengthened the night by a miraculous 
intervention on behalf of His people. 

The five kings had taken refuge in a cave at 
Makkedah (16), but the pursuit did not halt to 
deal with them; afterwards they were brought 
out, and when the captains of the Israelites had 
put their feet upon the necks of their prisoners 
to symbolize complete subjection, they were 
slain, their bodies hanged on trees until the 
evening and then entombed in the cave where 
they had fled for shelter. 

This victory at Beth-horon inaugurated a 
campaign, which may have lasted for a consider¬ 
able lime, and the whole of .southern Palestine 
was finally brought under Israel’s control. The 
chapter closes with a summary of the conquest of 
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the south from Gibeon and Gaza to Kadesh- 
bamea and Goshen. The carefully recorded detail 
is most certainly a mark of genuineness. 
Archaeological investigation has confirmed that 
the cities of this area suffered violent and com¬ 
plete destruction about this time. Lach/sh, for 
example, has been identified with Tell-el-Duweir 
(Albright and Garstang), and Eglon with Tell-el- 
Hesy: and both places give evidence of being 
overthrown by violence and fire. 

The third stage: the campaign in the north 
(xi. 1-23) 

i. Conquest of the northern confederacy (xi. 
1-15). Joshua’s successful campaign in the south 
aroused the alarm of the northern Canaanitish 
kings. Led by Jabin, king of Hazor (lit. ‘the 
fortress’), they formed a great confederacy 
against Israel. This included Jabin’s nearest 
neighbours, but the call to arms was not con¬ 
fined to them, but included the kings in the hill 
country of the north and in the plains (Rv, 
‘Arabah’) south of Chinneroth (2), a city on the 
Lake of Galilee. Cf. Jos. xii. 3 rv. ‘Arabah’ was 
the name given to the lowlands of the Jordan 
valley. The remnants of the defeated armies of 
the south were also summoned to make a 
supreme effort to repel the invaders. 

All these forces, equipped with chariots and 
cavalry, mustered at the waters of Merom, a 
stream flowing into the Sea of Galilee from the 
north-west. Joshua was encouraged for the 
battle by the assurance of God’s presence and of 
victory and was commanded to burn the 
chariots and hamstring the horses of the enemy 
(6), so that they could not be used afterwards 
by the Canaanites or by the victorious Israelites, 
who might thus be tempted to put their trust in 
horses. A sudden attack once again struck panic 
into the hearts of the Canaanites, and the Lord 
delivered them into the hand of Israel (8), who 
smote them and pursued them in headlong 
flight. Hazor was burned to the ground and its 
inhabitants utterly destroyed, but the smaller 
cities that ‘stood on their mounts’ (13, rv, 
rather than av stood still in their strength) were 
left. Perhaps now that the Israelites were 
established in the land these were no longer a 
danger, but rather an advantage to settlers. 
Cf. Dt. ii. 34n. and xx. 17n. 

ii. Summary of conquest (xi. 16-23). The 
battles of Beth-horon and Merom were decisive, 
and the power of the Canaanites to resist the 
invaders was shattered. All organized resistance 
was broken down. And the land rested from war 
(23) in the sense that no more pitched battles 
were required. But the completion of the cam¬ 
paign took a long time (18), and even at the end 
of Joshua’s life there remained yet very much 
land to be possessed (xiii. 1). To deal with the 
parts of the country still unsubdued was now to be 
the responsibility of the individual tribes. A special 
note is made of the defeat of the Anakim, perhaps 
because it had been they who had terrified the 
spies of Israel so disastrously forty years before. 


e. List of conquered Canaanite kings (xii. 1-24) 
This list may be regarded as an appendix to the 
history of the wars of Joshua, concluding the 
story of the conquest before going on to the 
colonization of the country. Verses 1-6 deal with 
the conquests on the other (eastern) side Jordan 
(1) under Moses (6). Sec Nu. xxi and Dt. ii. 24— 

iii. 17. The remainder of the chapter lists Joshua’s 
successes in Canaan, this side Jordan (7). It is 
remarkable that such a small country should 
contain so many kings, even though these had 
merely local authority; its divisions were one 
factor which made the task of the Israelites 
easier than it might otherwise have been, though 
it should be noted that in face of an external 
threat the kings tended to combine their forces, 
as at Beth-horon in the south and Merom in the 
north. 

IV. THE DIVISION OF THE LAND, 
xiii. 1—xxii. 34 

The remaining chapters of the book of Joshua 
have been described as ‘the geographical manual 
of the Holy Land, the Domesday Book of the 
Conquest of Palestine’. The necessarily detailed 
account of the settlement of the tribes given in 
these chapters may make it difficult to see the 
wood for the trees; and so it may be helpful to 
indicate in advance the broad outline of the 
colonization. 

Reuben, Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
already had their territory allotted to them on the 
cast of Jordan. See Nu. xxxii. 1-42. Their 
settlement is described in chapter xiii. 

Of the territory which was already in posses¬ 
sion on the west of Jordan the main division was 
between the tribes of Judah and Joseph; the 
allotment made to the other tribes depended on 
this fundamental division. 

The tribe of Judah were given their possession 
in the south—the territory of the five kings 
(chapter xv); with them were associated Caleb 
(xiv. 1-15, XV. 13-19) and, in the later division of 
the land, the tribe of Simeon (xix. 1-9) because 
‘the part of the children of Judah was too much 
for them’ (xix. 9). 

The powerful house of Joseph—the tribes of 
Manasseh and Ephraim—received the rich 
inheritance of Central Palestine (chapters xvi, 
xvii). They were handicapped, however, by the 
row of fortresses, Bethshean, Ibleam, Dor, 
Taanach and Megiddo (xvii. 11, 12; cf. xvi. 10), 
which barred the road to the north, and com¬ 
plained of the inadequacy of their possession 
(xvii. 14). Joshua assured them that though their 
possession was like a forest they should hew 
down its powerful inhabitants and finally dis¬ 
possess the Canaanites, ‘though they have 
chariots of iron, and though they be strong’ 
(xvii. 15-18). Joshua chose Timnath-serah for his 
own inheritance (xix. 49, 50). 

Between these two powerful sections of the 
nation, Judah and Joseph, territory was later 
assigned to Benjamin (xviii. 11-28), and, nearer 
the sea coast, to Dan (xix. 40-48); but the tribe 
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of Dan had difficulty in maintaining themselves 
against the inhabitants of the coastal plain 
(Jdg. i. 34, 35), and later migrated to the far 
north. 

The remaining tribes, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Asher and Naphtali, which, like Simeon, Benja¬ 
min and Dan, had not had their portion allotted 
to them in the first division of the land, were later 
established in the northern part of the country. 
See xix. 10-39. 



THE TWELVE TRIBES 

a. Command to divide the land (xiii. 1-7) 
Though there still remained much land to be 
possessed, Joshua’s age and growing frailty 
demanded that an allotment of the land, by 
anticipation if not by complete conquest, should 
be made (1). The chief sections where the 
Canaanites were still strong were the country of 
the Pliilistines on the south-west coast and the 
territory in the north of the country; but the 
command was given for a division of the whole 
land between the nine and a half tribes to be 
made, since final victory was assured (6, 7). 

b. Territory of the two and a half tribes (xiii. 

8-33) 

Reuben, Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh had 
already been allotted their portion in eastern 
Palestine, and the boundaries of each of these 
tribes were now fixed, Reuben being placed in 
the south, Gad in the centre and Manasseh in 


the north. Cf. Nu. xxxii and Dt. iii. 12-17. 
Unto the tribe of Levi he gave none inheritance 
(14; cf. xiv. 3, 4). Moses had left instructions for 
the allocating of cities to the Levites (sec Nu. 
XXXV. 1-8), but they were to have no tribal area. 
Cf. Nu. xviii. 20-24. The appointing of the cities 
is dealt with later in chapter xxi. 

c. Territory of Caleb and Judah (xiv. 1—xv. 63) 
Caleb now sought the fulfilment of the promise 
made to him in Dt. i. 36 (cf. Nu. xiv. 24, 30), and 
at his own request was given the strong city of 
Hebron for his inheritance out of the possession 
of Judah. Chapter xv. 15-19 describes how he 
claimed and enlarged this inheritance by con¬ 
quest, aided by the valour of his kinsman 
Othniel who became his son-in-law. The 
boundaries of Judah are described, and their 
cities enumerated; and it is noted that the tribe 
was unable to take possession of the fortified 
city of Jerusalem (xv. 63). Valley (xv. 33). 
‘Lowland’ (rv); i.e. the Shephelah or western 
plain bordering the sea. Mountains (xv. 48). 
‘Hill country’ (rv); i.e. the central highlands. 
Wilderness (61), the slopes of the hills leading 
down into the Arabah or Jordan plain. 

d. Territory of Ephraim and Manasseh (xvi. 1— 

xvii. 18) 

The territory of Ephraim and the remaining 
half-tribe of Manasseh was, as we have seen, the 
central part of the country. Ephraim had the 
rich district north and south of Shechem—the 
southern portion—and Manasseh the northern 
part fringed by the Canaanite fortresses that 
guarded the fertile plain of Esdraelon. Their 
inability to penetrate beyond these was a cause 
of complaint (xvii. 14), but Joshua in effect told 
them that if they were the great people they 
claimed to be they could extend their territory 
by conquest. In xvi. 1-4 note the rv rendering. 
The importance of a good water supply is indi¬ 
cated here and in xv. 9, 19. In xvii. 3-6 the 
daughters of Zelophehad claim and receive the 
possession promised to them by Moses. See 
Nu. xxvii. 1-11 and xxxvi. 1-12. 

e. Territory of the seven tribes (xviii. 1—xix. 51) 
It seems that the previous division of the land 
was carried out at Gilgal; but now the whole 
congregation removed to Shiloh, the earliest of 
the Hebrew sanctuaries, and set up the tabernacle 
there. See 1 Sa. i. 3 and cf. Je. vii. 12. For the 
seven tribes who were still without defined 
inheritance a rough survey of the land was made 
by a commission of twenty-one members, three 
from each tribe; the whole territory was then 
divided up into seven portions for which lots 
were then cast in Shiloh (xviii. 2-10). Verse 5 
stresses that the further allocation of the land 
must be made with due regard to the positions 
already occupied by Judah and Joseph. Benja¬ 
min’s inheritance was allotted between that of 
Judah and Ephraim (xviii. 11-28), and Simeon’s 
was taken out of the possession of Judah, which 
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had proved too large for them (xix. 1-9). Simeon 
was ultimately absorbed into Judah in literal 
fulfilment of the curse pronounced on Simeon 
and Levi—‘1 will divide (or disperse) them in 
Jacob, and scatter them in Israel* (Gn. xlix. 7). 

Tiie northern part of the country was allotted 
to Zebulun, Issachar, Asher and Naphtali. 
Issachar was settled on the northern border of 
Manasseh, separated from it by the line of 
Canaanite fortresses already mentioned. Zebulun 
had the area immediately north of Issachar, 
comprising the inland plain which w’as traversed 
by the most useful trade route of antiquity, the 
‘Way of the Sea’, and extending to the sea coast. 
Asher and Naphtali divided the territory still 
further north, Asher’s possession lying along the 
coast and stretching to the great commercial city 
of Tyre, and Naphtali’s to the east of it. 

Dan’s allotment was a small territory com¬ 
pressed into the narrow space between the north¬ 
western hills of Judah and the sea. Verse 47 
indicates that this territory was too small for 
them; and this is supplemented by Jdg. i. 34, 
which tells that the Amorites (the Philistines) 
forced them into the hills. The majority of the 
tribe accordingly migiated later to the far north 
and settled in Leshem (Laish); a full account of 
the migration is given in Jdg. xviii. See notes 
there. 

Joshua chose his own inheritance in Timnath- 
serah in the territory of Ephraim. 

f. Cities of refuge appointed (xx. 1-9) 

According to the directions given in the Law 

of Moses, the six cities of refuge were set apart 
and sanctified (‘appointed’) for the asylum of 
those who had committed unintentional homi¬ 
cide. See Dt. xix. 4-6. The fugitive had to justify 
his claim to protection by first convincing the 
elders of the city of refuge of his innocence of 
murderous intentions, and then standing his 
trial before the congregation. At the death of the 
High Priest he was free to return home without 
fear of the avenger of blood. 

In Dt. iv. 41-43 Moses ‘separated’ three cities 
east of Jordan. In Dt. xix. I-IO he orders three 
more to be separated when they dwell in the 
land and provides for a third triad if needed. 
See also Nu. xxxv. 9-34. Joshua and Eleazar now 
appointed (rv, ‘set apart’) three cities in the 
west, Kedesh, Shechem and Kirjath-arba, and 
‘assigned’, or handed over for use, the three 
formerly designated by Moses in Transjordan. 

g. Cities of the Levites appointed (xxi. 1-45) 
When all the tribes had received their inheritance, 
the Levites claimed the cities wliich had been 
promised to them by Moses. See Nu. xxxv. 1-8. 
As the representatives of the Hebrew faith and 
the ministers of its worship, it was necessary 
that they should be dispersed throughout the 
whole nation, and also that they should maintain 
their distinct position. To achieve both these 
purposes, they were given forty-eight cities out 
of all the tribes, along with the circle of pasture 


land (suburbs) around each of them. It may be 
that this pasture land, as distinct from agricul¬ 
tural land, was to be a reminder of the simple life 
which Israel had lived in the wilderness, and a 
constant recall to the simple religion with which 
that life was linked. Certainly the Levites were 
to be the custodians of the nation’s spiritual life. 

Levi’s three sons gave their names to the three 
great branches of the Levites, the Kohalhitcs, the 
Gershonites and the Merarites. The Kohathites 
were subdivided into the priests (Aaron’s sons) 
and those who did not fill the priestly office: and 
the Levitical cities were therefore divided among 
these four sections of the Levites. It must be 
noted that once again the cities were allocated 
by anticipation and it seems that some of them, 
e.g. Gezer, were not occupied at this time. 

This concludes the allocation of territory and 
cities and the section ends with three verses 
extolling the faithfulness of God: There failed 
not auf^hf cf any good thing which the Lord had 
spoken unto the house of Israel; all came to pass 
(45). 

h. Return of the eastern tribes and setting up of 
the altar of witness (xxii. 1-34) 

The final incident of the colonization was the 
dismissal of the eastern tribes to their own 
inheritance on the other side of Jordan. Having 
commended them warmly for their loyalty, 
Joshua sent them off with a solemn warning not 
to let their isolation make them forget their 
allegiance to Jehovah (1-9). 

To denote their unity with the main body of 
Israel, the eastern tribes built a massive altar on 
the bank of the Jordan. Verse 11 makes it clear 
that it was on the western side of the river that it 
was built; over against the land of Canaan should 
be translated literally ‘facing the same way as 
Canaan’, i.e. on the same side. At the passage of 
the children of Israel is better translated, as in 
RV, ‘on the side that pertaineth to the children of 
Israel’. 

This innocent act was misconstrued by the 
western tribes as an attempt to set up a second 
altar of sacrifice, contrary to the Mosaic law 
(sec Lv. xvii. 8, 9), and a deputation was sent 
from Shiloh, the site of the tabernacle, to investi¬ 
gate the alleged treachery (av trespass) of their 
brethren. They reminded them of the disasters 
to the whole community that had followed 
previous acts of apostasy at Baal-pcor and Ai, 
and magnanimously suggested that if the land 
to the east of Jordan was ‘unclean’ in the sense 
of not being hallowed by the evident presence of 
Jehovah, the eastern tribes could take their 
possession in the west. 

The eastern tribes made their defence in the 
most solemn terms, swearing by the three names 
of their God (El, Elohim, Jehovah), twice 
repeated (22, see rv mg.), that the altar they had 
built was nothing more than a permanent 
monument to their kinship with the tribes across 
the river. Their action was "out of carefulness. *. 
and of purpose’ (24, RV), i.e. it was done 
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deliberately in their anxiety lest their children 
should fail to realize their connection with the 
commonwealth of Israel. 

The explanation was promptly accepted and 
a happy reconciliation ensued: the altar itself 
became a perpetual witness of the episode. 

V. JOSHUA’S LAST DAYS, xxiii. 1—xxiv. 33 

a. First address (xxili. 1~16) 

The book of Joshua begins with his call to leader¬ 
ship; it ends with his farewell addresses and the 
account of his death. This first address, given to 
the leaders of the people, reminded them of their 
own experience of God’s faithfulness under his 
leadersWp: not one good thing of all God’s 
promises had failed. Verse 10 should be trans¬ 
lated not as future but as a generalization of 
their experience—‘One of you could put a 
thousand to flight, because it is the Lord your 
God who has fought for you’. In view of God’s 
faithfulness in His dealings with Israel, Joshua 
called for their faithfulness to Him. Their 
experience of God demanded courage for the 
future, loyalty to the divine law and separation 
from every evil thing. He warned them that 
apostasy would mean the turning of all the good 
they had known to terrible evil. 

b. Second address (xxiv. 1-28) 

Joshua’s second farewell address, given amid the 
sacred surroundings of Shechem, went further 
back in its reminders of God’s faithfulness. The 
recapitulation is given in the words of Jehovah 
Himself: the call of Abraham and the deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt were evidences of His special 
relationship to His people; in their own exper¬ 
ience the defeat of the Amorites and the 
frustration of Balaam’s evil designs, the crossing 
of the Jordan and the capture of Jericho, and 
the defeat of the nations of Canaan reinforced 
what history could teach them of God’s 
mercies. 

/ sent the hornet before you, which drove them 
out from before you (12). In this striking sentence 
Jehovah stresses the fact that none of Israel’s 
victories was of their own winning. Many 
commentators have taken the hornet merely as 
an expressive figure for the terror w'hich Israel’s 
advance inspired in their enemies. But Garstang, 
who argues for the earlier of the two dates for 
the exodus (see Introduction, p. 223), gives con¬ 
vincing reasons in his book Joshua-Judges for 
identifying the hornet with the sacred symbol of 
the Pharaohs, and maintains that earlier spolia¬ 
tion of (Tanaan by the Egyptians had devastated 
the country. After the sack of Megiddo by 
Thutmosc III In 1479 b.c. Egypt carried on what 
seems to have been ‘a deliberate policy of 
ctevastation* for over sixty years, until the acces¬ 
sion of Amenhotep III in 1411 b.c. ‘Thereafter’, 
says Garstang, ‘for fifty years no army was led 
by the Pharaoh into Syria’: internal weakness, it 
seenw, was responsible for this interlude; and it 
was ,just at the beginning of it, about 1406 b.c.. 
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that Joshua and the Israelites appeared before 
the walls of Jericho. They advanced on a land 
which had been softened up for their attack by 
this strange instrument—Egypt—^in Jehovah’s 
hand. An objection to Garstang’s view is based 
on the fact that in Ex. xxiii. 28 and in Dt. vii. 20 
(forty years later) the sending of the hornet is 
still spoken of as future: in Jos. xxiv. 12 the 
promise has been fulfilled and the hornet has been 
sent. Therefore the hornet attack must have 
coincided exactly with the years of the invasion 
and conquest under Joshua, and could not have 
been the much earlier softening-up process 
suggested by Garstang. This objection miglit be 
met by considering the consequences of the 
sending of the hornet as future so far as the 
children of Israel were concerned in Ex. xxiii. 28 
and Dt. vii. 20, even though the event which was 
to have such consequences had already happened. 
When the children of Israel entered the land they 
would find that ‘the hornet’ had been sent before 
them; but when it had been sent was of no conse¬ 
quence to them. They would see its effects only 
when they entered the land, and so the sending 
of it might be considered future so far as they 
were concerned. The alternative is to interpret the 
passage as a reference to a literal plague of 
hornets which helped to depopulate areas of 
the land by driving the inhabitants to other 
parts. 

In view of Jehovah’s actions in history and in 
their own experience, Joshua solemnly called 
the people to loyalty— serve him in sincerity and 
in truth (14). Then follows the great challenge 
of verse 15. The other side of the flood is a refer¬ 
ence to Ur of the Chaldees, beyond the 
Euphrates. The people answered their leader in 
promises that were too glib and too easy, and he 
reminded them that it was no slight thing which 
they were binding themselves to do. Ye cannot 
serve the Lord (19). But the people protested. 
Nay; but we will serve the Lord (21), and Joshua 
then bound them in the most solemn way pos¬ 
sible. The covenant was solemnly renewed, and a 
great stone was set up under the famous oak of 
Shechem as a witness of the nation’s dedication 
of itself to God. 

c. Joshua’s death and burial (xxiv. 29-33) 

So Joshua died at a good old age, and the 
greatest tribute to his life was paid when the 
sacred writer wrote. And Israel served the Lord 
all the days of Joshua^ and all the days of the 
elders that overlived Joshua (31). 

The book closes with the account of the bury¬ 
ing of the body of Joseph, carried through all the 
wanderings of the wilderness and at last laid to 
rest in the Promised Land. It may be, as many 
commentators have maintained, that his burial 
took place long before the death of Joshua. 
But surely it was inspired editing which placed 
the account of it here, symbolizing at the close 
the message of the whole book of Joshua—the 
faithfulness of God. 

Hcjoh J. Blair. 
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JUDGES 

INTRODUCTION 


I. TITLE 

The book of Judges (Heb. shophetim) is so called 
from the successive figures who are depicted in 
it as raised up by Yahweh to deliver the tribes of 
Israel from their enemies and to ‘judge’ them— 
i.e. not necessarily to rule them, but to execute 
the judgment of God on their behalf. The word 
shophefim is cognate with the Phoenician word 
by which, according to Roman writers, the chief 
magistrates of Carthage were known 1,000 years 
later {suffetes). In the Samaritan records the 
judges are called ‘kings’. In the Hebrew Bible 
Judges is the second book of the ‘Former 
Prophets*, following Joshua and preceding 
Samuel and Kings. 


IL HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

{For another view on this^ probably the most 
controversial point in biblical archaeology^ see the 
Introduction to Joshua, p. 224.) 

Judges deals with the first two or three 
centuries following the entry of the tribes of 
Israel into Canaan under Joshua (c. 1250-1200 
B.C.). This period coincides with the beginning of 
the Iron Age in the Middle East. The Iron Age 
was inaugurated when an effective and economic 
process for smelting iron was devised. Iron is 
much commoner than copper and tin, the 
constituents of the metal which gave its name to 
the preceding Bronze Age, but not so easy to 
work. To be sure, we have isolated examples 
of wrought-iron implements several centuries 
earlier, frequently of meteoric iron; but not until 
the metal could be produced in bulk did its use 
begin to affect the course of civilization. When 
such a process was devised, the consequences 
were radical and far-reaching, for agriculture and 
industry as well as for warfare. The first place 
where it was devised was apparently in the 
district of Kizzuwatna, in eastern Asia Minor, 
in the territory of the Hittitc Empire, about 
1400 B.c. The Hebrew word for iron, barzel, is 
borrowed from Hittite barzillu. The kings of the 
Hittites and of the neighbouring Mitanni 
Empire adopted a policy of secrecy over the 
production, and controlled the output and 
export of iron. The Mitanni kings sent presents 
of iron objects to the Pharaohs, until Mitanni 
was conquered by the Hittites c, 1370 b.c.; but 
when Ramescs II wrote to ask the Hittite king 
Hattusilis III for a supply of iron about 1260 b.c., 
his royal ‘brother’ put him off on various pre¬ 
texts and sent him only one dagger. Such a 
policy of secrecy, however, was no more success¬ 
ful in antiquity than today; and by about 1200 


B.c. the Bronze Age in the Middle East, with its 
great civilizations, passes out in the crashing of 
empires, and the Iron Age dawns amid barbaric 
invasions. 

In the Old Testament the advent of the Iron 
Age is reflected in the iron bedstead (or was it 
a basalt sarcophagus?) of Og king of Bashan, a 
museum-piece for later ages (Dt, iii. 11); in the 
iron chariots of the Canaanites (Jos. xvii. 16), 
including Sisera’s 900 chariots of iron (Jdg. iv. 3); 
and in the Philistine retention of the monopoly 
of iron-working to the disadvantage of the 
Israelites (1 Sa. xiii. 19-22). 

The Israelite entry into Canaan and settlement 
in the land was contemporary with a great 
movement of peoples in the Middle East 
(probably itself the result of large-scale ‘folk- 
wanderings* in the Eurasian steppe-lands), which 
involved the downfall of the Minoan, Hittite and 
Mycenean Empires. Canaan found itself the 
centre of a great movement of invading bands, 
both from the land and from the sea. Its connec¬ 
tion with Egypt was close under the Asiatic 
Hyksos dynasties (r. 1720-1580 b.c.); and the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty (1580-1319), who 
expelled the Hyksos rulers, added Canaan to the 
Egyptian Empire. But towards the end of that 
dynasty we find the cities of Eastern Canaan 
attacked by people called the Habiru, a name 
given to semi-nomadic groups whom we meet all 
over Western Asia from the eighteenth to the 
thirteenth century b.c. The word ‘Habiru’ may 
be identical with ‘Hebrews’, the name of the 
group to which the Israelites belonged, though 
these Habiru are probably not to be identified 
with the Israelites led by Joshua. The diplomatic 
correspondence of the reign of Akhnaton 
(1377-1360), recorded on the tablets uncovered 
at Tell el-Amarna in 1887, contains despairing 
pleas from provincial governors in Canaan for 
help against the Habiru—help which never came. 

In the earlier years of the nineteenth dynasty 
(1319-1200) an attempt was made by the Egyp¬ 
tian kings to reconquer Canaan, in the course of 
which they came into conflict with the Hittite 
Empire north of Palestine. After the indecisive 
battle of Kadesh on the Upper Orontes in 1297, 
the two emperors struck a treaty (c. 1280) and 
agreed on the delimitation of their realms— 
wisely, because both had cause to look anxiously 
over their shoulders at menaces from fresh 
quarters. The Hittite king was threatened by the 
Assyrians on the east, while from the west the 
Ahhiyawa (Achaeans?) pressed him hard, them¬ 
selves pushed by the force of folk-migrations 
farther inside Europe; as for Egypt, its coasts 
began to be attacked by raiders from the sea. 
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These were repulsed by Merenptah (c. 1230 b.c.), 
as was also a second raiding coalition in the 
reign of Ramescs III (c. 1194); but, unable to 
gain a footing in Egypt, some of them settled on 
the Canaanitc coast. Of these the most notable 
were the Philistines, who speedily established and 
maintained their hegemony over great areas of 
Canaan until the reign of David (1010-970). It 
was they who gave to the country its name of 
Palestine, abridged from Gk. Syria Palaistine, 
i.c. ‘Philistine Syria’. 

III. ERA OF THE JUDGES 

In this historical setting we must place the 
Israelites’ entry into Canaan and the era of the 
judges. But the exact point in this period at 
which the conquest is to be dated is not easy to 
dclcrniine. Various dates between 1400 and 1200 
B.c. have been suggested. The events of Judges 
may be dated between 1250 and 1050 b.c. 

J, Garstang, who places the entry into Canaan 
about 1400 B.C., in conformity with his dating of 
the destruction of Jericho, has worked out in his 
book Jushua-Juilgcs (1931) a system of coinci¬ 
dences of the chronology of Egypt and Israel in 
the period of the judges, by which he makes it 
appear that the successive periods of ‘rest’ in 
Judges corresponded with those periods in w'hich 
the Egyptian influence was dominant in Palestine. 
The periods of oppression then coincide with the 
years in which the Egyptian power was weaker 
and the peoples in and around Canaan could act 
with greater freedom. There are, however, grave 
difficulties in the way of dating the invasion of 
Canaan so early as Garstang does. It was not, 
apparently, until the thirteenth century b.c. that 
the Transjordanian kingdoms were founded, and 
they existed as kingdoms towards the end of the 
wilderness wanderings. Again, Garstang’s scheme 
assumes all llie judges to have been consecutive, 
whereas some of them at least arose simul¬ 
taneously in separate parts of the land. 

Even from the archaeological evidence on the 
site of Jericho, Garstang’s dating of the fall of 
Jericho is too early, probably by several decades, 
and possibly by over a century. According to W. 

F. Albriglit, ‘the evidence points to a date ... in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century or the 
early thirteenth for the fall of Jericho; it must, 
however, be frankly confessed that our evidence 
against a date somewhat later in the thirteenth 
century ... is mainly negative’ {The Archaeology 
of Palestine [1949], pp. I08f.). The veteran 
French archaeologist L. H. Vincent has never 
wavered from a dating in the second half of the 
thirteenth century for the fall of .fericho. On all 
the aspects of this and related questions see 
H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (1950). (Sec 
also the Introduction to Joshua, p. 224, and the 
chronological table on p. 38.) 

IV. AUTHOR’S APPROACH TO HISTORY 

The title ‘Father of History’ is traditionally, 
and with reason, aixorded to Herodotus, the 
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Greek historian, who wrote in the second half 
of the fifth century b.c. His predecessors were 
mere annalists or chroniclers; but an historian 
must be something more. He must see the under¬ 
lying operation of cause and ctfect; he will have 
a philosophy of history by which he can present 
the course of events as the expression of basic 
principles. In this respect Herodotus had pre¬ 
decessors in the historians of Israel. To them 
history was the story of God’s dealing with His 
people and the other nations; they penetrated 
beneath the surface to find the root cause of 
events in the ways of God. The historians from 
Joshua to 2 Kings are frequently said to display 
the Dcuteronomic philosophy of history, so 
called because it finds clearest expression in 
Deuteronomy. The cause of prosperity is found 
in obedience to the will of God, and especially in 
avoidance of the native Baalism of Canaan, with 
its demoralizing fertility cults; adversity is the 
sure sequel to departure from this strait path. 
This altitude is plain in the framework of 
Judges. The people’s lapsing from the worship 
of Yahvveh and their serving of other gods is 
regularly followed by foreign oppression; then 
they cry to Yahweh in their alfiiction and He 
raises up a deliverer for them. 

This picture of the history of the period is no 
pious fiction. When the tribes maintained their 
loyalty to Yahweh and the Sinai tic covenant, 
symbolized by the ark, they were united and 
strong; when they lapsed into Baalism their 
bond of union was lost and they were divided 
and weak. The times of deliverance were there¬ 
fore generally accompanied by a return to the 
faith W'hich they had learned in the wilderness, 
in the strength of which, nomads as they were, 
they were able to overthrow the more highly 
civilized nations of Canaan. 

V. DATE AND COMPOSITION 

As for the date of the book in its present form, 
we have a few indications: the words ‘all the 
time that the house of God was in Shiloh* 
(xviii. 31) imply a time later than the destruction 
of Shiloh in the days of Samuel; the repeated 
words ‘In those days there was no king in Israel' 
(xvii. 6, xviii. 1, etc.) suggest a date under the 
monarchy; the reference in xviii. 30, ‘until the 
day of the captivity of the land’, probably indi¬ 
cates the Assyrian captivity in the eighth century 
B.c., i.e. the carrying away of the population of 
Galilee by Tiglath-pileser 111 in 732. 

The author’s ‘philosophy of history’ may 
suggest a date after Josiah’s reformation (621 
B.C.), which was based on the recovery of th(; 
Dcuteronomic law-code. E. Robertson, in The 
Old Testament Problem (1950), pp. 1590'., finds 
internal evidence that Judges belongs to a time 
when the rivalry between Jews and Samaritans 
was keen. Jdg. i. 21, indeed, more naturally 
indicates a date earlier than David’s capture of 
Jerusalem (c. 1003 b.c.), and Jdg. i. 29 must be 
earlier than the acquisition of Gezer by Solomon 
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(r. 950). But such evidences of earlier date simply 
show that the component parts of Judges are 
mostly older than the finished book as it has 
come down to us. For the author had at his 
disposal much ancient material, the oldest being 
ithe Song of Deborah (v. 1-31), contemporary 
’With the event it celebrates. Most of his materials 
he has arranged so as to bring out his philosophy 
*of history. The main part of the book—the talc 
.of repeated falling into idolatry, foreign oppres¬ 
sion, deliverance by a ‘saviour’—is put in a 
framework built up on a recurring form of this 
{nature: ‘And the children of Israel did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and the Lord sold them into 
Ihe hand of A, king of B, who oppressed them 
X years. And they cried unto the Lord, and he 
raised up a saviour unto them, C the son of D, 
and he prevailed against A, king of B, and 
delivered Israel, and the land had rest y years 
(or: and he judged Israel y years)’. 

Into such a framework as this are fitted the 
oppressions of Chushan-rishathaim,Eglon,Jabin, 
Midian, Ammon, and the Philistines, with the 
corresponding deliverances wrought respectively 
by Othniel, Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson.This main part of Judges 
(iii—xvi) contains also the incident of Shamgar 


(iii. 31), the story of Abimelech (ix. 1-57), and 
brief notes on the five minor judges, Tola and 
Jair, and Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (x. 1-5, xii. 
8-15). All this is preceded by an introductory 
summary of the conquest of the land (i. 1—ii. 10), 
drawn from an early source, some parts of which 
appear also in Joshua, and by a statement of the 
author’s philosophy of history, explaining why 
so many of the heathen peoples wore left in the 
land (ii. 11—iii. 4). The book is concluded by 
two unattached narratives, chronologically re¬ 
ferring to the early part of the period of the 
judges, which have not been incorporated into 
the author's framework; the migration of the 
tribe of Dan (xvii—xviii), and the war against 
Benjamin (xix—xxi), both of which illustrate the 
unsettled conditions of those days when ‘there 
was no king in Israel: every man did that w'hich 
was right in his own eyes’. 

It is miiicccssary here to discuss the sources and 
composition of the individual narratives. These 
subjects are treated in critical detail in the 
standard commentaries. J. Garstang’s Joshua- 
Judges (Constable, 1931) may be studied for the 
archaeological background, though it needs to 
be corrected and supplemented by reference to 
later findings. 
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COMMENTARY 


1. PARTIAL CONQUEST OF CANAAN 
BY ISRAEL, i. 1 -ii. 5 

a. Conquest of South Canaan (i. 1-21) 

after the death of Joshua it came to pass (1). 
This is commonly regarded as an editorial note; 
the death of Joshua appears in its chronological 
setting at ii. 8. Jdg. i is a collection of miscel¬ 
laneous fragments: verses 2-21, the conquest of 
South Canaan by Judah and affiliated groups; 
verses 22-26, the capture of Bethel by the Joseph 
tribes; verses 27-36, a list of cities from which tlie 
central and northern tribes could not drive out 
their Canaanitc inhabitants. On the relation 
between these fragments and the narrative 
of Joshua see G. E. Wright, ‘The Literary 
and Historical Problem of Joshua x and Judges 
i*, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 5 (1946), 
pp. 105-114 (with critique by Rowley, From 
Joseph to Joshua, pp. lOOf.). IF/fo shall go up for 
us . . .first? (1). Nu. xxi. 1-3 records an Israelite 
invasion from the south earlier than that from 
the cast; cf. Jdg. i. 16, 17. And Judah said unto 
Simeon his brother (3). A tribe or nation is often 
spoken of in terms of its ancestor; this is 
obviously so here, but it is also found in places 
where it is not so obvious. Simeon ceased at an 
early date to l>e a separate tribe and was in¬ 
corporated with Judah. And Judah went up (4). 
Part of this territory had been inhabited by 
Judah and his family before the descent into 
Egypt (Gn. xxxviii). The Canaanites and the 
Perizzites (4). The Perizzites are obscure, but 
may have been an aboriginal people of different 
race from the Canaanites. They found Adoni- 
bezek in Bezjek (5). This Bezek was presumably 
in the south of Canaan, but is otherwise un¬ 
known. The name of its king means ‘lord of 
Bezek*. Cut ojf his thumbs and his great toes (6). 
Probably to degrade him by mutilation, and not 
merely to disable him from the use of weapons. 
They brought him to Jerusalem (7). The earliest 
city, on the hill Ophel, south of the temple area, 
is shown by archaeological evidence to go back 
to c. 3(X)0 B.c. Jerusalem is mentioned in 
Egyptian texts c. 1900 b.c., and is no doubt the 
Salem of Gn. xiv. 18. The Canaanite city was a 
mixed Hittite-Amorite foundation (Ezk. xvi. 3). 
It was one of the chief Cianaanite city-states in 
the ‘Amama Age* (c. 1400-1360 b.c.). Now the 
cliildrenof Judah hadfought against Jerusalem,and 
had taken //(8). ‘And the children of Judah fought 
against Jerusalem, and took it* (rv). 'fhis has 
been connected, on doubtful grounds, with the 
Habiru threat to the city under its governor 
Puti-Hepa in the reign of Akhnaton (c. 1370 B.c.). 
In any case, this capture can have been only an 
isolated incident in the conquest, immediately 
followed by the city’s recapture by the Jebusites 
(cf. i. 21). 

Now the name of Hebron before was Kirjath'^ 
arba (10). Kiriath-arba (rv) means ‘city of four*, 
i.c. tetrapolis or fourfold city, pointing to an 


early ‘confederacy’, which is the meaning of the 
name Hebron. According to Nu. xiii. 22 Hebron 
was built seven years before Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt. This probably refers to the Hyksos 
fortification of Tanis (Avaris), which dates the 
foundation of Hebron c. 1725 b.c. Jdg, i. 10-15 
is parallel to Jos. xv. 14-19, where the capture 
of Hebron as well as of Debir is ascribed to 
Caleb. And they slew Sheshai, and Ahlman, and 
Tahnai (10). Tliese arc named as ‘children of 
Anak’ (meaning perhaps ‘the long-neckcd 
people’) in the narrative of the spies in Nu. xiii. 
22. Cf. Jdg. i. 20. And from thence he went against 
the inhabitants of Debir (11). Tlie capture of 
Debir was easy after Hebron was taken. Its 
former name Kirjath-sepher (or Kiriath-sopher) 
means ‘city of books* (or ‘city of scribes*). The 
site (mod. Tell Beit Mirsim) has been exaivuted; 
the city is found to have been burnt c. 1230 b.c., 
and thereupon rebuilt with thinner walls, a 
smaller population and a lower culture. Othniel 
the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother, took it 
(13). The ‘sons of Kenaz’ (Kenizzites), along with 
such other nomads as the Kenites U6) and the 
JerahmecUtes, were fused with the tribe of Judah. 

The children of the Kenite, Moses' father in law 
(16). RV renders ‘Moses* brother in law*, regard¬ 
ing the Kenite in question as Hobab (cf. iv. 11). 
Heb. liothen (lit. ‘circumciser’ ?) means father in 
law (av), but if vocalized liothan it might mean 
‘brother in law’ (rv). But the normal meaning of 
hathan is ‘son-in-law’ or ‘bridegroom’ (cf. Ex. iv. 
25, 26), because at one lime he was apparently 
circumcised by the father-in-law on the eve of 
the marriage. The Kenites (from Heb. qain, 
‘smith’) were a nomad people, evidently travelling 
tinkers, inliabiting the Negeb and Arabah, 
neighbours of the Amalekites. The city of palm 
trees (16), i.e. date-palms. This expression usually 
denotes Jericho (cf. iii. 13); but the reference 
here may be to Tamar (‘palm’) eighty-five miles 
south of Arad. Which lieth in the south of Arad 
(16). Cf the defeat of the king of Arad in Nu. 
xxi, 1-3. And the name of the city was called 
Honnah (17), i.e. ‘devotion’, in the sense of 
complete destruction. See Nu. xxi. 3 for another 
account, and cf also Nu. xiv. 45; Dt. i. 44. Also 
Judah took Gaza . . . Askelon . . . and Ekron (18). 
These cities, with Ashdod and Gath, were 
shortly afterwards (early in the twelfth century) 
occupied by the Philistines. He drave out the 
inhabitants of the mountain (19). The Canaanites 
continued to maintain their centres of civilization 
on the lower ground which their iron chariots 
enabled them to control. Their knowledge of 
the working of iron, which the Israelites did 
not acquire till two centuries later, was derived 
from the Hittites and Mitanni (see Introduction). 
And they gave Hebron unto Caleb (20). Cf. Jos. 
XV. 13. And the children of Benjamin did not drive 
out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem (21). 
Cf Jos. XV. 63 where Judah is named instead of 
Benjamin. Cf. also Jos. xviii. 28. Jerusalem lay 
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on the tribal border of Judah and Benjamin. The 
Jebusites were probably an Amoritc group who 
settled on an earlier Hittitc foundation in 
Jerusalem. The Jebusites dwell with the children 
of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day (21). This 
suggests a date for this part of Judges earlier 
than c. 1003 u.c., when David took the city, 
although the mixed Hittite-Amoritc population 
continued to live there after that time; cf. 
Araunah the Jebusite (2 Sa. xxiv. 16) whose 
name has been thought to be an Indo-European 
Hittite word for ‘nobleman’, 

b. Capture of Bethel (i. 22-26) 

And the house of Josephs they also went up against 
Beth-el (22). We turn now from southern to 
central Canaan. Beth-el means ‘the house of 
God’ (cf. Cm. xii. 8, xiii. 3, 4, xxviii. 19, xxxi. 13, 
etc.); the name suggests an ancient sanctuary. 
Excavations on the site (mod. Beitin) show that 
it was burnt in the thirteenth century ii.c. Here 
its capture is the first and most notable exploit 
of the house of Joseph. And the man went into 
the land of the Hittites (26), i.e. into North Syria, 
beyond the upper Orontes, the boundary l^etween 
the Hittite and Egyptian Empires. This may 
indicate that the man was himself a member of 
the immigrant Hittite population which had 
settled in the hill country of Judah. The new city 
of Luz which the man founded is unknown. 

c. Cities which Israel could not take (i. 27-36) 
Neither did Manasseh drive out . .. Betfhshcan ... 
Taanach . . . Dor . . . Jbleam . . . Megiddo (27). 
Verses 27 and 28 are parallel to Jos. xvii. 11, 12. 
The cities named formed a line of Canaanite 
strong points across the Plain of Esdraelon from 
cast to west, separating the Joseph tribes in 
central Canaan from the northern tribes. 
Beth-shean was occupied by Egyptian garrisons 
until the reign of Raineses 111 (1198-1167 b.c.). 
Early in the twelfth century Dor was occupied 
by the Thckels, one of the wandering sea- 
peoples. Megiddo was under Egyptian control 
during the first half of that century; then it was 
‘completely and violently destroyed’ (G. E. 
Wright). Neither did Ephraim drive out the 
Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer (29). This is 
parallel to Jos. xvi. 10. Gezer, in the south-west 
of the territory of Ephraim, did not pass under 
Israelite control until c. 950 b.c. (cf. 1 Ki. ix. 16). 
Neither did Asher drive out . . . A echo (‘Acco’, 
RV), nor . . . Zidon (31). It was only along the 
Phoenician coast that the Canaanites maintained 
their independence, which they did until the 
sixth century b.c. Acco (N.T. Ptolemais) was 
used as a port though it had no properly protected 
harbour. Zidon in the time of the judges was more 
prominent than its sister-city Tyre, which gained 
the ascendancy by the time of David. Cf. Jos. 
xix. 28f. Neither did Naphtali drive out . . . 
Beth-shemesh, nor . . . Beth^anath (33). These 
were two sanctuaries, the former dedicated to the 
worship of the sun-god, and identified by J. 
Garsteng with Kedesh-naphtaii of iv. 6; the 


latter dedicated to the worship of Anath, the 
Canaanite goddess of fertility wlio appears in the 
Ras Shamra tablets as the consort of Baal. And 
the Amoriies forced the children of Dan into the 
mountain (34). This pressure soon caused the 
Danites to migrate northwards (see xviii). The 
Amorites (i.e. ‘westerners’—from the Akkadian 
viewpoint) were Semitic invaders from the 
Arabian desert who arrived in the Fertile 
Crescent c. 2000 b.c. By 1750 they ruled the 
main cities from Syria to Babylon. The Amoritc 
cities of verse 35 formed a barrier between the 
Joseph tribes and Judah. Their eastern border 
is given in verse 36 as the going up to (‘ascent of’, 
Rv) Akrabbim (i.e. ‘scorpions’) in south-east 
Judah near the south of tlie Dead Sea, the 
district in which lay the Amorite Hazezon-tamar 
of Gn. xiv. 7. 

d. The angel of the Lord at Bochim (ii. 1-5) 

And an (rv, ‘the’) angel of the Lord came up from 
Gilgal to Bochim (1). The angel of Yahweh is the 
expression widely used in the Old Testament to 
denote Yahweh Himself in His manifestation to 
men. Cf. Jdg. vi. 11-24, xiii. 3-21. Gilgal (the 
name implies the presence of a circle, probably 
of standing stones) lies between the Jordan and 
Jericho, possibly on the site of mod. Khirbet 
cl-Ethe!eh, near the pool Birkct Jiljuliyeh. For 
Bochim the original text seems to have had 
‘Bethel’, a reading which is preserved in lxx. 
Ye shall make no league (RV, ‘covenant’) with the 
inhabitants of this land (2). The words quoted in 
verses 2, 3 arc part of the terms of Yahwch’s 
covenant with Israel (cf. Ex. xxiii. 33, xxxiv. 
12-16; Nu. xxxiii. 55; Dt. vii. 2, 5, 16, xii. 3). 
They called the name of the place Bochim (5), 
i.e, ‘weepers’. Some have seen a connection with 
the ‘oak of weeping’ below Bethel (Gn. xxxv. 8). 

II. WHY SOME GENTILE NATIONS 
WERE LEFT IN THE LAND. ii. 6—iii. 6 

a. The death of Joshua and the elders (ii. 6-10) 

And when Joshua had let the people go (6). 
Follow RV, ‘Now when Joshua had sent the 
people away’. Cf. Jos. xxiv. 28-31. And there 
arose another generation after them, which knew 
not the Lord (10). Here begins the actual sequel 
to Joshua. For the language of this verse cf. 
Ex. i. 8. 

b. The idolatry of the Israelites (ii. 11-13) 

And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim (11), i.e. the local vari¬ 
eties of the chief vegetation-god of Canaan (sec 
verse 13). And they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth (13). Baal (‘lord’) was a 
familiar name for the storm-god Hadad, son of 
El in the Canaanite mythology. He personified 
the rain and fertility-forces of nature, and his 
cult was attended by wild and enervating forms 
of licence. Ashtaroth is the plural of Ashtoreth 
or Ashtart (Gk. Astarte), the deity of the planet 
Venus, and in Palestine the consort of Baal. 
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(In North Syria his consort was Anath: see i. 
33n.) There was a tendency to turn to Baal- 
worship in peace-time, as it was thought to 
ensure good harvests, but the pressure of 
invasion and war made Israel mindful of the 
God of their fathers who had led them to victory 
against their foes. 

c. Summary of the period of the Judges (ii. 14-19j 

Verses 14-19 are a general summary of Judges 
They could not any longer stand before their 
enemies (14). In those periods when they ex¬ 
changed the invigorating worship of Yahwch for 
the softening Baal-worship, the sense of Israelite 
unity was also lost because of the weakening of 
the covenant-bond which, in binding them to 
Yahwch, bound them also to each other; they 
thus presented a divided front to their assailants. 
They went a whoring after other gods (17). 
Idolatry is regularly represented as spiritual 
adultery, as the covenant relation between 
Yahweh and Israel is conceived of in terms of a 
marriage. 

d. The leaving of some nations to prove Israel 

(ii. 20—iii. 6) 

I also will not henceforth drive out any from before 
them of the nations which Joshua left when he 
died (21), Three reasons arc given for Yahwch’s 
allowing the Canaanites to remain in the land 
alongside Israel: to punish Israel for religious 
apostasy (ii. 3, 20, 21); to lest Israel’s fidelity to 
Yahweh (ii. 22, iii. 4); to provide Israel with 
experience in warfare (iii. 2). Dt. vii. 20-24 adds 
a fourth reason: to prevent the land from becom¬ 
ing a wilderness. That through them I may prove 
Israel (22). What we should express by a clause 
of result is here (as commonly in Hcb.) expressed 
by a clause of purpose. Even as many . . . as had 
not known all the wars of Canaan (iii. 1), i.e. the 
generations following that which took part in 
the invasion and conquest. Here and in verse 2 
the slowness of the conquest is represented as 
providential, to teach succeeding generations the 
art of war. Cf. Ex. xxiii. 29, 30; Dt. vii. 22. Five 
lords of the Philistines (3), i.e. the rulers of the 
five chief city-states, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, 
Gaza and Gath. The word translated ‘lord’ 
(Hcb. seren) is not Semitic, but apparently a 
native Philistine word, taken by them from their 
Anatolian home. It appears to be cognate with 
Gk. koiranos or tyrannos. The Philistines seem 
to have come from Caria in Asia Minor. The 
Philistine guards of the palace in Jerusalem are 
called ‘Carites’ (Heb. Karim) in 2 Sa. xx. 23, rv 
mg.; 2 Ki. xi. 4, 19, rv. The other name, Chere- 
thites, by which they are sometimes called (1 Sa. 
XXX. 14), indicates a connection with Crete in the 
course of their migration southwards (cf. Am. ix. 
7, where God brings up the Philistines from 
Caphtor, i.e. Crete). About 1190 b.c. they settled 
in Palestine (see p. 237) in territory previously 
occupied by the Avvim (cf. Dt. ii. 23). They later 
expanded north and east, conquering most of 
Palestine (see Jdg. xiii. 1). They arc depicted on 


the monuments wearing helmets crowned with 
feathers, a head-dress which the ancients 
considered typically Carian. Their armour, as 
described in 1 Sa. xvii. 5-7, is reminiscent of that 
of the Homeric warriors. And all the Canaanites 
(3). Those mentioned in i. 27-33. And the 
Sidonians (3), i.e. the Phoenicians, so called 
because at this time their chief town was Sidon 
(sec i. 3In.). And the Hivites that dwelt in mount 
Lebanon (3). These have not been identified with 
absolute certainty. The attempt by A. E. Cowley 
and A. H. Sayce to equate them with the 
Achaeans (comparing Heb. Hiwwi with Hitt. 
Ahhiyawu) has not commended itself. They arc 
generally identified with the Horites; either they 
were a branch of the Horites, or else ‘Hivile’ 
wherever it occurs should be amended to ‘Horite’. 
Lxx reads ‘Hittites' here. Tiie Horites (or 
Hurrians) invaded northern Mesopotamia from 
the eastern highlands between 1750 and 1600 b.c. 
About 15(X) they established the kingdom of 
Mitanni in Upper Mesopotamia. Many of the 
patriarchal customs appear to be of Horile 
origin. In the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries 
they spread so rapidly in Canaan that one of the 
Egyptian words for Canaan is Huru. in Joshua’s 
day they occupied four cities north-west of 
Jerusalem—the Gibconite confederacy (Jos. ix. 
7, 17). From mount Daal-hcrnwn unto the entering 
in of Hamath (3). Mount Baal-hcrnion (later 
Mount Hermon) is the more easterly range 
parallel to Lebanon, running south-west from 
Dama.scus. For the entering in of Hamath read 
‘Labo of Hamath’, identified with mod. Lebweh, 
fourteen miles north-north-east of Baalbek. And 
they were to prove Israel by them (4). See ii. 22n. 
And they took their daughters to he their wives 
.. . (6). This procedure was a breach of the early 
injunction laid down in the covenant of Ex. 
xxxiv. 10-16 (repeated in Dt. vii. 1-5). 

HI. OPPRESSION UNDER CHUSHAN- 
RISHATHAIM AND DELiVEKANCE BY 
OTHMEL. iii. 7-11 

And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of 
the Lord{l). This section gives us the full formu¬ 
lation of the repeated pattern in which the main 
episodes of Judges arc set, with the bare mini¬ 
mum of detail added: the name of the oppressor, 
the duration of the oppression, the name of the 
deliverer, and the length of the ensuing period of 
‘rest’. And served Baalim and the groves (7); 
better as in rv ‘and served the Baalim and the 
Asheroth’, the male and female vegetation- 
deities respectively. Asheroth is a rare plural of 
Asherah, a Canaanite goddess v^ho is named in 
the Ras Shamra tablets as the consort of the 
supreme god El. Asherah is regularly mis¬ 
translated grove in av, an error which goes back 
to LXX. Elsewhere the female counterparts of the 
Baalim arc the Ashtarolh (cf. ii. 13), and 
Ashtaroth may be the original reading here too, 
the more so as the normal plural of Asherah is 
Asherim. Cf. vi. 25. Chushan-rishathaim king of 
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Mesopotamia {%). Heb. Aram-tuiharaim. Egyptian 
records mention a district called Kushan-roni 
(‘high Cushan’) in the land of Naharen, in 
North Syria. But it is strange that a monarch 
from the north sJiould have been repelled by a 
hero of southern Judah. Possibly a southern 
invader is intended, Cushan rosh Tenian (‘Cushan 
chief of Tcman’), in which case Aram should be 
emended to Edom, as so often elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. His name has been vocalized in 
Hebrew so as to give the sense ‘Cushan of double- 
dyed wickedness’, Othniel the son of Kenaz^ 
Caleb's younser brother (9), i.e. the conqueror of 
Kiriath-sepher and son-in-law of Caleb (cf. i. 13). 
And the Spirit of the Lord came upon him (10). 
Similar language is used in Judges of Gideon 
(vi. 34). Jephthah (xi. 29) and Samson (xiii. 25, 
xiv. 6, 19, XV. 14); atid in 1 Samuel of Saul 
(x. 10, xi. 6) and David (xvi. 13). These leaders 
have therefore been called ‘charismatic*, since 
they owed their position to the special power 
which resulted from an outpouring of the 
divine grace. 

J\ . OPPRESSION UNDER EGLON KING 
OE MOAB AND DELIVERANCE BY 
EHUD. iu. 12 30 

a. Oppression under Eglon (iii. 12-14) 

And the Lord strengthened Eglon the king of 
Moab against Israel (12). The land of Moab lay 
cast of the Dead Sea, having the Arnon as its 
northcrr\ boundary and the Zered as its southern. 
Eglon invaded Canaan by the same route as tJiat 
which the Israelites had followed, crossing the 
Jordan and capturing Jericho. It was natural, 
therefore, that his chief opponent, Ehud, should 
have been a Bcnjamite. According to N. Glueck, 
the kingdom of Moab, like the other Trans¬ 
jordanian kingdoms (Bashan, Heshbon, Ammon, 
Edom), was founded in the thirteenth century 
B.C., their inhabitants having previously been 
nomadic. I'he Moabite capital was Kir-hareseth. 
The children of Ammon and Amatek (13). Ammon, 
the people most closely related to the Moabites, 
lived to the north-cast of them. The Amalekites 
were noTnads (kinsmen of the Edomites) who 
were centred for long to the south of Canaan. 
They harassed Israel considerably during the 
wilderness Journey. The city of palm trees (13), 
i.e. Jericho (cf. i. 16). This has been related to 
the occupation of the ‘Middle Building* of 
JericJio, ov^erlooking the spring—an occupation 
dated some two generations later than the 
destruction of the late bronze age city. 

b. Deliverance under Ehud the Benjamite (iii. 

lS-30) 

The Lord raised them up a deliverer, Ehud the son 
of Gera, a Benjamite, a man left handed (15). The 
last word is in Hcb. 'ifter yad-yemino, lit. ‘bound 
of his right hand*. Cf. the .same phrase in xx. 16, 
also with reference to Benjamites. Lxx and Vulg. 
render ‘ambidextrous*. By him the children of 
Israel sent a present unto Eglon (15). Probably to 


Jericho, to judge by the reference to Gilgal in 
verse 19. The quarries that were by Gilgal (19). 
The word for ‘quarries’ (Heb. pesilim) means 
lit. ‘graven images’ or ‘carvings’—perhaps 
figures carved on the standing stones from which 
Gilgal received its name (see ii. In.). Keep silence 

(19) . Heb. has, an onomatopoetic word, like 
Eng. ‘Hush*. He was sitting in a summer parlour 

(20) . Lit. ‘in his upper-chamber (or roof-chamber) 
of coolness', a room built on the flat roof, well 
aired by large windows (cf. the window through 
which Ahaziah fell in 2 Ki. i. 2). And the dirt 
came out (22); ‘And it came out behind* (rv). 
Better ‘and he went out into the porch*. This 
clause in the Hebrew is so like the following one, 
Then Ehud went forth through the porch (23), that 
some think they are two conflated variant read¬ 
ings of one and the same clause; but there is 
some doubt of the proper meaning of the two 
rare words translated ‘porch*. Surely he covereth 
his feet (24); a euphemism for going to stool (cf. 
1 Sa. xxiv. 3). They took a key, and opened them 
(25). The key was a flat piece of wood furnished 
with pins corresponding to holes in a hollow 
bolt. The bolt was on the inside, shot into a 
socket in the doorpost and fastened by pins 
which fell into the holes in the bolt from an 
upright piece of wood (the lock) attached to the 
inside of the door. To unlock the door one put 
one’s hand in by a hole in the door (cf. Ct. v. 4) 
and raised the pins in the bolt by means of the 
corresponding pins in the key. He blew a trumpet 
in the mountain of Ephraim (27), which lay north 
of the territory of Benjamin, and had probably 
also been invaded by Eglon. 

V. EXPLOITS OF SHAMGAR BEN ANATH. 
iii. 31 

Shamgar (31) does not seem to have been an 
Israelite; Albright says his name is Hittitc. The 
words son of Anath may mean that he was a 
native of Beth-anath in Galilee (see i. 33n.) or 
some other place where Anath had a sanctuary. 
But even if he was a Canaanite, his attack on the 
Philistines delivered Israel, J. Garstang has 
identified him with Ben Anath, a Syrian sea- 
captain allied with Ramcscs II towards the end 
of his reign. In that case, the Philistines whom he 
attacked must have been an earlier vanguard of 
the main body which settled on the Palestinian 
coast fifty years later. (As for the ox goad. Sir 
C. Marston suggested that that was the name of 
his ship!) But the identification is highly im¬ 
probable for chronological and other reasons. 
That Shamgar was a man of considerable fame is 
evident from the way in which he is recalled in 
the Song of Deborah (Jdg. v. 6). 

VL OPPRESSION UNDER JABIN KING 
OF CANAAN AND DELIVERANCE BY 
DEBORAH AND BARAK. Iv. 1-24, v. 31b 

a. Oppression under Jabin and Sisera (iv. 1-3) 
And the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin king 
of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor (Ti. Hitherto the 
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oppressors have come from the east and south¬ 
east and overrun parts of southern and central 
Oinaan; now we have a northern menace. Hazor 
lies some four miles south-west of Lake Hulch 
and was the capital of a Canaanite kingdom. Its 
site was identified by Garstang in 1927. It 
occupied a key position—a large protected camp 
dating back to Hyksos times—and was connected 
with Zidon by a permanent road. As we read of 
Jabin king of Hazor in a previous generation 
(Jos. xi. 1), this name may have been a licreditary 
title. The Jabin of Jos. xi led a coalition which 
was defeated by Joshua at the Water of Merom, 
which flows into the Sea of Galilee from the 
north-west; the Canaanite army of Jdg. iv and v 
was defeated in the Kishon valley farther west. 
It is commonly held that Jdg. iv combines a 
victory over Jabin ol' Hazor by Zcbulun and 
Naphtaii with a victory over Siscra of Harosheth 
by a wider combination of tribes, celebrated in 
Jdg. V. The Canaanites here arc those mentioned 
in i. 27, 33 as dwelling among the Manassites and 
Naphtalitcs. T//e captain of whose host was 
Sisera (2). Siscra is possibly a Hittite name, 
though some think he may have been an 
Egyptian official in the Megiddo district, which 
appears to have been under Egyptian influence 
until c. 1150 B.c. But Megiddo itself was probably 
derelict by the time of the battle of Kishon 
(cf. V. 19). Harosheth of the Gentiles (2)—perhaps 
El-Haritiyeh, south-east of Haifa. For he had 
nine hundred chariots of iron (3). This force of 
armed vehicles made Siscra invincible until a 
situation arose in which, instead of being a 
source of strength, they became a hindrance. The 
mustering of the united tribes of Israel against 
him under Barak coincided with a storm in which 
the Kishon, normally a dry river-bed, rapidly 
became a raging torrent in which the chariotry 
was engulfed. 

b. The battle of Kishon (iv. 4-16) 

She dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah (5). This 
should not be confused with the oak under which 
an earlier Deborah was buried ‘below Beth-eP 
(Gn. XXXV. 8). The name Deborah means ‘bee’. 
And the children of Israel came up to her for 
judgment (5). She was thus a shopheteth in the 
normal and non-military sense, but the charis¬ 
matic clement was present in her too, as she was 
a prophetess. Barak (6). The name means ‘light¬ 
ning’; cf. Carthaginian Barca. Kedesh-naphiali 
(6). A sanctuary identified by Giirstang with 
Beth-shemesh of i. 33. Mount Tabor (6). At the 
meeting place of the tribal territories of Issachar, 
Zebulun and Naphtaii. The river Kishon (7). A 
wadi which quickly becomes an imi>ctuous 
torrent in time of rain; it runs north-west 
through the valley of Jezrecl into the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the north side of Mount Carmel. 
Heber the Kenite ... had severed himself from the 
Kenites (11), Sec note on i. 16. Here we have a 
Kenite family separating itself from the main 
body in the south and coming as far north as 
the valley of Jezreel to live. And the Lord dis‘ 


conifited Siscray and all his chariots H5). The 
manner of the discomfiture is made plain in tiie 
older, poetical version of v. 20-22. A sudden 
and terrific rainstorm filled the wadi, making 
it impassable and bogging the chariots. The 
situation was repeated when Napoleon defeated 
the Turkish army at the Battle of Mount Tabor 
on April 16, a.d. 1799. 

c. The death of Siscra (iv. 17-24) 

She covered him with a mantle (18), properly with 
a ‘fly-net’ (Hcb. semikhah). She opened a bottle of 
milk (19), i.c. a skin of curds (cf. v. 25), the 
modern ‘lebben’, which has a markedly soporific 
effect. Then Jacl HebeFs wife took a nail of the 
tent (21). For a more vivid description of his 
death see v. 26f. The mallet and tent-peg, for 
pitching the tent, were ready to her hand, as 
pitching the tent was a woman’s work. For he 
was fast asleep and weary. So he died (21). The 
Av is better than kv (Tor he was in a deep sleep; 
so he swooned and died'); it depends, to be sure, 
on a change in the vocalization {we-ya''eph for 
wayyaUtph)y but die swooned' is not what we 
should naturally say of a man through whose 
temples a tent-peg had been driven. Until they 
had destroyed Jabin king of Canaan (24). The 
pro.se narrative is continued in v. 31b. The poet¬ 
ical version intervenes. 

VH. THE SONG OF DEBORAH AND 
BARAK. V. l-31a 

Then sang Deborah and Barak (1). This song takes 
its place alongside other poetical records of 
episodes in the conquest of Canaan. It may have 
been preserved, like these, in some such collection 
as the book of Jashar (cf. Jos. x. 12f.) or the 
book of the Wars of Yahweh (cf. Nu. xxi. 14f.). 
These records are practically contemporary with 
the events they celebrate, and the Song of 
Deborah is the longest and most important of 
them. It is the oldest clement in Judges, as is 
evident from its archaic language, some of which 
was unintelligible as early as the lxx translation 
of Judges. The rv translation is vastly superior 
to the AV. Attempts have been made by drastic 
emendation to restore the original form of the 
song, but few of these have been widely accepted. 
The song may be divided thus-.- verses 2, 3: 
exordium of praise; verses 4, 5: invocation of 
Yahweh; verses 6-8: the desolation under the 
oppressors; verses 9-18: the mustering of tlic 
tribes; verses 19-23: the Battle of Kishon; 
verses 24-27: the death of Sisera; verses 28-30: 
the mother of Sisera awaits his coming; verse 
31a: epilogue. 

Lordy when thou wentest out of Seir (4). I'hc 
picture in verses 4 and 5 is of Yahweh in the 
midst of the storm-cloud leading His people up 
from Sinai, where He had first revealed Himself 
to them, by the field of Edom into Canaan. C f. 
Dt. xxxiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 7ff.; Hab. iii. 3fl'. In the 
days of Shamgar the son of Anathy in the days of 
Joel (Q. See iii. 31n. We naturally tliink of Jaei 
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as the wife of Heber the Kcnitc, celebrated in 
V. 24, but it is strange to find her coupled with 
Shamgar in this way, and the allusion here may 
be to someone of an earlier generation, no 
longer known. Until that I Deborah arosCy that I 
arose a mother in Israel (7). The old lleb. qamti 
may be second singular feminine as well as first 
singular, and possibly Deborah is here apostro¬ 
phized as in verse 12, in which case render ‘until 
thou, O Deborah, didst arise . . (cf. rsv). 
From the phrase a mother in Israel, which is used 
of a city in 2 Sa. xx. 19 it has been inferred that 
the town of Deborah at the foot of Tabor was 
originally meant, but this is quite improbable. 
They chose new gods; then was war in the gates 
(8); a significant sequence: see ii. 14n. Was there 
a shield or spear seen among forty thousand in 
Israel? (8). This reflects the unarmed state of the 
Israelites during their twenty years’ oppression; 
cf. their disarmament under the Philistines in 
I Sa. xiii. 191f. Notice the estimate of the 
contemporary Israelite manpower. 

Ye that ride on white asses (10), a mark of 
nobility; cf. x. 4, xii. 14. There shall they rehearse 
the righteous acts of the Lord (II ). His righteous 
acts or ‘righteousnesses’ are those by which He 
intervenes for Mis people to give them salvation 
and victory. The co-operation of the northern and 
central tribes was due not only to the pressure of 
a common foe but also to a common memory of 
the covenant with Yahweh, which revived at 
such a time. The song regards all the tribes as 
worshippers of Yahweh. The word rehearse or 
‘chant’ {yethannu) is an Aramaism, the presence 
of which in Hebrew of so early a date is note¬ 
worthy (cf. xi. 40). The actual sense is ‘sing 
responsively’, and the reference is to the songs 
of victory sutig by the maidens at the wells in 
the following times of peace. 

Out of Ephraim was there a root of them against 
Amalek (14). Follow kv; ‘Out of Ephraim came 
down they whose root is in Amalek'. Some of the 
Amalekite nomads from the south had, like 
Heber the Kcnite (iv. 11), left their home and 
invaded central Canaan (cf. iii. 13, vi. Sf., 33, 
xii. 15). After theCy Benjamin (14). For the 
Benjamite war-cry cf. Ho. v. 8. Out of Machir 
(14). Usually eastern Manasseh; here, perhaps, 
eastern and western Manasseh combined. They 
that handle the pen of the writer (14). Read with 
Rv mg. ‘the staff of the writer’ (Heb. shebhet 
sopher). The staff was probably the scribe’s 
wand of office. Reference at this date (c. 1150 
B.c.) to a writer is no more surprising than the 
mention of ‘the city of books’ in i. 11. Writing, 
and alphabetic writing at that, had been prac¬ 
tised for some centuries along the Syrian coast, 
from the primitive alphabet of Scrabit in the 
Sinai peninsula (an early form of the original 
North Semitic alphabet from which the Phoe¬ 
nician and other Semitic alphabets were derived), 
to the cuneiform alphabet of Ras Shamra (an 
adaptation of the same North Semitic alphabet). 
Quantities of papyrus were exported from Egypt 
to Phoenicia c. 1100 b.c. Cf. Jdg. viii. 14. 


Gilead abode beyond Jordan (17). This refers 
to the tribesmen of Gad who, like their Reuben- 
ite neighbours (16), did not take part in the 
struggle. And why did Dan remain in ships? (17). 
Garstang suggests that the reference is to the 
later, northern home of the Danites and that the 
ships were on Lake Huleh; but it is more natural 
to think of their earlier home on the west coast 
of Canaan, and even if their northern migration 
had already taken place (cf. xviii. Iff.), some of 
them certainly remained behind (cf. xiii. 2). 
Asher continued on the sea shore (17). ‘Asher sat 
still at the haven of the sea’ (rv). The territory 
of Asher was soon encroached upon by the 
Phoenicians. In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo 
(19), i.e. by the torrent of Kishon. The city of 
Megiddo probably lay waste at this time (cf. 
Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 117f.). 
They fought from heaven; the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera (20). The reference is to the 
cloudburst which flooded Kishon and swept 
away Sisera’s chariotry; for the language cf. that 
of the poetical fragment of Jos. x. 1211*. Meroz 
(23) has been identified with Khirbet Marus, 
about seven and a half miles south of Kedesh- 
naphtaii. Meroz apparently played false to some 
special obligation resting upon it. 

Blessed above women shallJael... be (24). The 
feminine hand has been discerned in the space 
allotted in the song to Jael’s exploit, as also in 
the vivid depicting of Sisera’s mother (28ff.). She 
brought forth butter (25), i.e. curds (Heb. 
heni*ah) ; see iv. 19n. She put her hand to the nail 
(26). Better ‘tent-pin’ as in rv mg. This was her 
left hand, as lxx and other versions say. It is 
not necessary to conclude that in the parallelism 
of this verse hand must be synonymous with 
right hand and nail with workmen s hammer: 
Burney aptly compares Pr. iii. 16. She smote off 
(rv ‘through’) his head (26). The verb, Heb. 
halaph (lit. ‘pass away’), is used of piercing in 
Jb. XX. 24. 

The mother of Sisera . . . cried through the 
lattice (28). The closing scene of the song is 
unforgettably vivid and moving. The network of 
crossed laths which covered the window'-opening 
(the lattice) may have been decorated outside in 
the Egyptian manner. YeOy she returned answer 
to herself (29), as if to convince herself that all 
was well; but rv mg., ‘Yet she repeateth her 
words unto herself’, may be rigiit; in spite of the 
ladies’ reassuring confidence, her forebodings 
will not be stilled. To every man a datnsel or 
two (30). The word for damsel (Heb. raftam) is 
found on Mesha’s Moabite stone (c. 850 b.c.) in 
the same rather contemptuous sense (like Eng. 
‘wench’). Divers colours of needlework (30). 
‘Embroidery’ (rv). The Hebrews excelled in the 
art of dyeing, as is evident from the description 
of the wilderness tent of meeting and the priestly 
robes. They may have acquired the art from the 
Egyptians. Excavation reveals that wool dyeing 
was a leading industry in Debir and Benjamite 
Mizpah. Meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoil (30). ‘On the nedcs of the spoil’ (rv). The 
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changing of one vowel-point gives the more 
probable reading, ‘a spoil for my neck’. So let all 
thine enemies perish (31a). The epilogue of the 
song, invoking a malison on Yahweh’s enemies 
and blessing on His friends, is markedly parallel 
to Ps. Ixviii. 1-3. 

vm. OPPRESSION UNDER MIDIAN 
AND DELIVERANCE BY GIDEON, 
vi. 1—viii. 32 

a. The Midianite oppression (v. 31b —vi. 6) 

And the land had rest forty years (31b). This is 
actually the conclusion of the prose narrative of 
Jabin’s overthrow, following on from iv. 24. 
And the hand of Midian prevailed against Israel 
(vi. 2). The Midianites were nomads from the 
desert who for the first time were using domesti¬ 
cated camels on a large scale. This made long¬ 
distance raids easy. They probably came from 
their home round the head of the Gulf of Aqaba 
(cf. Ex. ii. 15fF.) north through Transjordan, by 
the same route as that previously taken by the 
Israelites, crossing the Jordan and invading 
central Canaan, penetrating as far west as Gaza 
(4). It was probably on their way through 
Transjordan, in the land of Moab, that they met 
the defeat at the hands of Hadad 1, king of Edom, 
mentioned in Gn. xxxvi. 35 (r. 1100 b.c.). The 
children of Israel made them the dens which are in 
the mountains (2), an explanation of the rock- 
dwellings in the hill country of Ephraim and 
Judah. The Amalekites, and the children of the 
east (3). These had attached themselves to the 
Midianites. For the Amalckitessee iii. 13n.; they 
seem to have made a habit of joining invasions of 
Canaan from Transjordan. The children of the 
east (Heb. bene qedem) is a general description 
of the nomads in the Syrian desert. Cf. Gn. xxix. 
1, where, however, the expression is used of the 
pastoral people of Upper Mesopotamia. Cf, the 
Egyptian tale of Sinuhe who about 1900 b.c. 
found refuge with an Amorite chieftain who 
lived a semi-nomadic life in the country of 
Qedem. As grasshoppers for multitude (5). Better 
‘locusts’ (rv); the simile is apt, for it suggests 
their destructiveness as well as their number. 

b. The prophet (vi. 7-10) 

The Lord sent a prophet unto the children oj 
Israel (8). The message of the prophet is not 
unlike that of the angel at Bochim. The words in 
the latter half of verse 8 are reminiscent of the 
preamble to the ten commandments (Ex. xx. 2). 

/ delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians 
(9). Some have seen here a reference to encoun¬ 
ters with the Egyptians in Canaan, but this is not 
necessarily implied; the exodus satisfies the 
reference. I said unto you (10). The following 
words summarize once more the injunctions of 
Ex. xxxiv. 10-16; Dt. vii. Iff. Cf. Jdg. iii. 5f. 

c. The angel of the Lord visits Gideon (vi. 11-24) 
An (rv ‘the’) angel of the Lord (11). Sec ii. In. 
Under an oak which was in Ophrah (11). For this 
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kind of oak or ‘terebinth’ (Heb. *elah), a sacred 
tree, cf. Gn. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xviii. 1, xxxv. 8; 
Ho. iv. 13. Ophrah is not certainly known, but 
was probably near the boundary of western 
Manasseh and Ephraim. Joash the Abi-ezrite (11). 
Abiezer was a sub-tribe of Manasseh, belonging 
to the western division of that tribe (cf. v. 14). 
His son Gideon threshed wheat by the winepress 
(11); ‘was beating out wheat in the winepress* 
(Rv), probably with a staff or rod, a method 
sometimes used for small quantities of grain 
(cf. Ru. ii. 17). Where be all his miracles which 
our fathers told us of? (13). For the language as 
well as the general sentiment, cf. Ps. xliv. Iff. 
And the Lord looked upon him (14). This alter¬ 
nation between Yahwch’s angel and Yahweh 
Himself is common in such thcophanic narra¬ 
tives. My present (18). Heb. minhah is an unusual 
term for a meal, but natural if an offering to a 
divine being is intended. Lay them upon this rock, 
and pour out the broth (20). The surface of the 
rock served as an improvised altar. The ‘broth* 
may have been poured as a libation into one of 
the cup-shaped rock-hollows which arc found in 
Palestine and England alike. The angel of the 
Lord departed out of his sight (21). For the whole 
theophany, as for its closing scene, cf. Jdg. xiii. 
3-21. Alas, O Lord God! (22). For the fear of 
death and divine reassurance cf. Jdg. xiii. 22f. 
Cf. also Ex. xxxiii. 20, ‘Man shall not sec me and 
live’. Jehovah-shalom (24), i.e. ‘Yahweh is peace’, 
the name being here connected with the words 
Peace he unto thee (Heb. shalom lekha) of verse 
23. 

d. Gideon overtlirows the altar of Baal (vi. 25-32) 

Take thy fat her" s young bullock, even the second 
bullock of seven years old (25). Lit. ‘Take the 
bull of Shor which thy father has . . .' The text is 
difficult, but it is worth noting that Shor (‘ox’) 
occurs as a divine title in the Ras Shamra 
tablets, one of the manifestations of the supreme 
god El, Cf. Ps. cvi. 20. The animal was probably 
reserved for sacrifice. Throw down the altar of 
Baal . . . and cut down the grove (rv, ‘Asherah’) 
that is by it (25). For Baal and Asherah see ii. 
13n., iii. 7n. We are here confronted by a situa¬ 
tion in which Yahwism and Baalism have been 
syncretized, Yahweh being perhaps regarded as 
one of the Baalim. Joash has a name containing 
Yahweh (‘Yahweh has given’), but he erects an 
altar to Baal and an image (or sacred pole) of 
Asherah, and calls his son Jerub-baal (‘may 
Baal give increase’) which, as a result of the 
present iconoclasm, is given the new significance 
‘Let Baal strive’. Upon the top of this rock, in the 
ordered place (26). ‘In the orderly manner* (rv). 
The last phrase probably refers to the conven¬ 
tional arrangement of the altar stones. On the 
altar thus erected was piled the wood of the 
Asherah which Gideon cut down, and on that 
the bullock was laid and consumed. He called 
him Jerubbaal (32). The name acquires a ne\v 
sense, as the equivalent of ‘let* Baal strive’ 
(Heb. yareb Ba^al). In 2 Sa. xi. 21 it appears as 
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Jerubbesheth, in accordance with the convention 
of replacing Baal by bosheth, hesheth, ‘shame’ (as 
in Ish-bosheth, Mephibosheth, etc.). 

e. Gideon gathers an army (vi. 33-35) 

ff'e/zr over, and pitched in the valley ofJezreel (33). 
It was probably at this time that the Midianites 
killed Gideon’s brothers at Tabor (viii. 18). But 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon (34). Lit. 
‘clothed itself with Gideon’: an expression re¬ 
peated in 1 Ch. xii. 18f.; 2 Ch. xxiv. 20. It denotes 
complete possession; Gideon becomes the gar¬ 
ment of the Spirit and thus enters the succession 
of Israel’s charismatic leaders. And they came 
up to meet them (35). Practically all northern 
Israel is indicated; the omission of Ephraim, the 
most powerful of the central tribes, is noteworthy 
in view of the sequel. 

f. Gideon’s fleece (vi. 36-40) 

/ will speak but this once (39). For the language 
cf. Gn. xviii. 32. Gideon may have reflected 
after the former sign that, as the rocky threshing- 
floor would in any case dry more quickly than 
the flcccc, it was not really a ‘sign’; the reverse 
result would be truly remarkable. 

g. The reduction of Gideon’s army (vii. 1-8) 

The well of Harod(\), i.e. the spring of trembling, 
possibly referring to verse 3, whosoever is fearful 
and afraid (Rv, ‘trembling’). It may be identified 
with ‘Ain Jalud, which springs from the foot of 
Mount Gilboa. The hill of Moreh (I) (‘the oracle- 
giver’) may be Jebel Nebi Dahi to the north of 
Gilboa, across the valley of Jczreel. Let him 
return and depart early from mount Gilead (3). 
The only Gilead known to us is in northern 
Transjordan. Was there another Gilead in 
Naplitali? C. F. Burney vocalizes ‘Galud’ 
(‘coward’?) here; cf. mod. ‘Ain Jalud. Another 
suggestion is to emend to ‘Gilboa’. I will try them 
for thee there (4), The nature of the test is not 
quite clear in the Massoretic text; to Jap with 
one’s tongue like a dog (5) cannot be done by 
putting one’s hand to one’s mouth (6). Kneeling 
to drink and lapping might ‘seem to amount to 
criminal carelessness in presence of the enemy’ 
(Burney); those who conveyed water from the 
spring to their mouths in their cupped hands 
would be able to keep a wary eye open for sudden 
attack. 

h. Gideon in the camp of Midlan (vii. 9-14) 

Like grasshoppers (rv, ‘locusts’) ... as the sand 
(12). The numerical analogies are typical oriental 
hyperbole. There was a man that told a dream 
unto his fellow (13). Dreams were treated as of 
high importance; it is clear throughout the Old 
Testament that a dream has an interpretation, 
though that cannot always be discovered. A cake 
of barky bread (13), i.e. a ‘scone’ or ‘bannock’. 
Barley was the commonest cereal in Palestine 
and barley bread was the staple food of the 
poorer people. 


i. Gideon’s victory (vii. 15-25) 

He divided the three hundred men into three 
companies (16). The threefold division of forces 
appears elsewhere in the Old Testament; cf. 1 Sa. 
xi. 11; 2 Sa. xviii. 2. The surprise attack by night 
is also illustrated in 1 Sa. xi. 11. Here the sudden 
appearance of the lights at close quarters, the 
sound of the trumpets, and the war-cry from 
300 throats, ‘For the Lord and for Gideon’ 
(rv), struck panic into the Midianites. The 
trumpets were horns of cattle or of rams (Hcb. 
shofaroth). The pitchers served the double pur¬ 
pose of guarding the torches from the wind 
and hiding the light until the critical moment. 
The beginning of the middle watch (19), implying a 
division into three watches, of about four hours 
each. The time therefore was about 10 p.m. 
To Beth-shitiah (22). The places mentioned 
cannot be certainly identified, but it is obvious 
that the Midianites fled towards Jordan, and 
crossed it (cf. verse 24) at points where their rc- 
treiit could best be cut oft* by men of Ephraim. 
For the tribes named in verse 23 cf. vi. 35. 
Oreb and Zeeb (25), meaning ‘raven’ and ‘wolf’ 
respectively. ‘The slaughter of Midian at the 
rock of Oreb’ is remembered in Is. x. 26; cf. 
also the reference to ‘the day of Midian’ in Is. 
ix. 4 alluding to this same rout. The sites of the 
rock of Oreb and the winepress of Zeeb are 
unknown. And they . . . brought the heads of 
Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon on the other side 
Jordan (25), i.e. in Transjordan, where he had 
gone in pursuit of the Midianite kings Zebah 
and Zalmunna (viii. 4). 

j. The Ephraimites’ complaint (viii. 1-3) 

Why hast thou served us thus . . . (1). The 

Ephraimites seem to have thought that the 
failure to enlist their aid at the outset was 
calculated to deprive them of the honour of a 
share in the victory; perhaps also they did not 
like the idea of a strong ‘northern bloc* from 
which they were excluded. Gideon, however, 
speaks them fair and appeases their resentment. 
His treatment of them is in striking contrast to 
Jephthah’s, later on (xii. Iff.). 

k. Pursuit and capture of Zebah and Zalmunna 

(viii. 4-21) 

Faint, yet pursuing (4). Possibly we should read 
with some of the versions ‘faint and famished*. 
The men of Succoth (5). This place (meaning 
‘booths’) lay in Transjordan, north of the Jabbok. 
Zebah and Zalmunna, kings of Midian (5), 
vocalized so os to mean ‘sacrifice* and ‘shelter 
withheld*. / will tear your flesh (7). Lit. ‘I will 
thresh your flesh*, perhaps by laying them on a 
carpet of thorns and threshing them as com is 
threshed. Penuel (8), some miles cast of Succoth 
(cf. Gn. xxxii. 30f.). / will break down this tower 
(9). The tower of Penuel was an Amorite forti¬ 
fication of c. 1700 B.c. (the same period as the 
tower of Shechem, ix. 6, 46ff.); it was rebuilt by 
Jeroboam I (1 Ki. xii. 25). It probably occupied 
a height overlooking the city. The city was 
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probably unwailed, the tower serving as a 
refuge for the population. J. G. Duncan suggests 
that this tower may be mod. Es-Salt in Trans¬ 
jordan. 

Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in Karkor (10). 
The place is not known, but must have been 
near Nobah and Jogbehah (II). The name of 
Jogbchah is preserved in mod. Jubeihah, six 
miles north-west of Amman. T he site of Nobah is 
identified with a ‘tell* near Safut. For the host 
was secure (11), i.e. off its guard (cf. xviii. 7, 27). 
Discomfited all the host (12). Lit. ‘terrified the 
host* (Hcb. heberid). Burney emends to heherim 
(‘devoted’ or ‘destroyed utterly*); so Josephus 
(Ant. 5. 6. 5) ‘he destroyed all the enemy*. Before 
the sun was up (13). ‘From the ascent of Heres* 
(Rv). (Heres is a rare word for ‘sun’.) The words 
may be a scribal doublet of the last clause of 
verse 12. He described unto him the princes of 
Succoth (14). The literal rendering is better: 
‘he wrote down for him . . .’ The translation 
‘ “described” has obscured to the English reader 
an important biblical item on the early diffusion 
of the alphabet* (J. A. Montgomery). It was the 
invention of alphabetic writing (see v. 14n.) that 
enabled ordinary people like this chance captive 
to read and write. The older ideographic and 
syllabic scripts were by their very nature the 
preserve of a specialized class. The youth possibly 
wrote down a list of the chief men of Succoth 
on a piece of pottery. And with them he taught the 
men of Succoth (16), as though the verb had its 
usual .sense ‘caused to know’ (hiphil of yada"); 
but D. W. Thomas points out an alternative 
meaning of this root: ‘made quiet or submissive* 
(cf. Jdg. xvi. 9; 1 Sa. xiv. 12). H^hat manner of 
men were they whom ye slew at Tabor? (18). See 
vi. 33n. As the Lord liveth (19), or ‘by the life 
of Yahweh*; the form of oath implies belief in 
Yahweh as ‘the living God*. For as the man is, so 
is his strength (21). It would be an honour to die 
by the hand of a warrior like Gideon, who besides 
might be trusted to kill them at one blow, and 
not bungle the business as the boy might. The 
ornaments that were on their camels^ necks (21). 
These ‘crescents’ (rv) or ‘little moons’ were 
probably threaded on necklaces and worn as 
amulets. They may indicate that these Bedouin 
were moon-worshippers. 

I. Gideon^s rule over Israel (vUi. 22-<32) 

Both thou, and thy son, and thy son's son also (22). 
It is an hereditary monarchy that Gideon is 
invited to set up. In spite of his refusal, his son 
Abimelech attempted to perpetuate his father’s 
ascendancy (ix. 1-6). The Lord shall rule over you 
(23). For the idea of God as Israel’s sole king 
cf. 1 Sa. X. 19. Because they were Ishmaelites (24), 
possibly trading nomads. This is a striking 
parallel to the interchange of the terms ‘Midian- 
ites’ and Tshmaelites* in the story of the sale of 
Joseph (Gn. xxxvii. 25fF., xxxix. 1). Both Ishmael 
and Midian are recorded as sons of Abraham. 
A thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold (26), 
about forty-two pounds avoirdupois. And Gideon 


made an ephod (27). Possibly here and in xvii. 5 
‘ephod’ means something different from the 
priestly vestment called by that name, though 
Burney does not think so. Whatever it was, it 
was apparently used for divination. His concubine 
that was in Shechem, she also bare him a son (31). 
The chief difference between the threescore and 
ten sons of his body begotten (30) and Abimelech 
was probably that their descent was reckoned 
through the male line, and his through the female. 
They would belong to their father’s clan of 
Abiezer, he to his mother’s Sheohemite family. 

IX. THE STORY OF ABIMELECH. 
viii. 33—ix. 57 

And it came to pass, as soon as Gideon was dead 
(33). In verses 33-35 of chapter viii the author 
gives an ethical summary of the following 
narrative. Baal-berith (33). See ix. 4n., 46n- 
And Abimelech the son of Jeruhhaal went to 
Shechem unto his mother's brethren (ix. 1), Wliile 
Gideon himself refu.sed an hereditary monarchy, 
some of his family seem to have had other ideas; 
cf. verse 2 where A’oimelech appears to envisage 
the possibility of the sons wlio belonged to the 
Abiezer clan exercising a condominium over that 
part of the country. Abimelech, however, who 
retained his mother’s Shcchemite citizenship, 
forestalled any possible attempt by his Abi-ezrite 
brothers by killing them; and he established a 
kingdom with its centre at Shechem. Shechem 
had been seized by the sons of Jacob before the 
descent into Egypt (Gn. xxxiv. 25ir.; cf. Gn. 
xlviii, 22). In the Tell cl-Amarna correspondence 
Shechem is allied with the Hiibiru. Although 
there is no record of its being captured by 
Joshua, it was chosen as a religious centre after 
the conquest. The Israelites under Joshua 
possibly found it occupied by their kinsmen. 
Shechem appears in Jos. xx. 7, xxi. 21 as a 
Levitictil city and city of refuge; the blessings and 
cursings were recited on the hills Ebal and 
Gerizim which overlook it (Jos. viii. 30ff.), and 
there Joshua gathered all Israel before his death. 
The name of the place means ‘shoulder’, from its 
position on the saddle between Ebal and Gerizim. 
It is ‘the natural capital of Canaan* (A. T. 
Olmstead). Its importance continued to be 
observed by the Samaritans, who made it their 
holy city; it is at the adjacent Greek foundation 
of Neapolis (mod. Nablus) that the Samaritan 
community survives to this day. 

The house of BaaTberith (4). The divine name 
implies the existence of a confederacy associated 
with the city. A shrine belonging to this period 
has been uncovered at Shechem. The house of 
Millo (6), i.e. ‘house of the fortress’, probably the 
same as the lower of Shechem in verse 46, And 
made Abimelech king, by the plain (rv, ‘oak’) of 
the pillar that was in Shechem (6). The oak or 
terebinth was no doubt a sacred tree (that of 
Gn. XXXV. 4?) associated with a standing-stone 
(that of Jos. xxiv. 26?). The kingdom of Abime¬ 
lech was not an extensive one; it hardly extended 
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bevoivd >Neslert\ Manasseh. In the top of mount 
Gerizim (7). The sacred mountain of the 
Samaritans (cf. Jn. iv. 20f.) lay west of the city. 
By standing on one of the clid's overhanging 
Shechem Jothani would make himself heard by 
the citizens. T/ie trees went forth on a time to 
anoint a kin^i over them (8). For this type of fable 
cf. that of King Joash in 2 Ki. xiv. 9. The fable 
reflects a poor opinion of the value of kingship. 
The bramble (15, ‘briar’), which is good for 
nothing else, has the necessary leisure to become 
king of the trees, but it cannot alford them 
shelter, and is more likely to catch fire and in¬ 
volve them all in its ruin. Trees which perform 
some useful service (as Gideon had done) have 
no time to become king. This contempt for 
monarchy may well reflect an early date. The 
fable is cast in rhythmical form. The tree (10), 
the commonest fruit-tree of Palestine. My winey 
which checreth God and man (13), or rather ‘gods 
and men’; it cheered gods by being offered to 
them in libations. Abimelechy the son of his 
maidservant (18). Jotham uses a word meaning 
‘slavc-concubine’, deliberately ascribing to her 
a status inferior to her real one, as implied in 
viii. 31. Went to Beery and dwelt there (21). 
Beer simply means ‘well’ and the name is there¬ 
fore widespretid; this one may be El-Bireh 
between Shechem and Jerusalem. 

And they robbed all that came along that way 
by them (25), thus depriving Abimelech of the 
dues which he exacted from merchants passing 
through his realm. Goal the son of Ebed (26). He 
offers himself as leader to the native Shechemites 
against Abimelech and his governor Zebul. 
And they went out into the fields (27). The time of 
grape-harvest is meant, when the grapes were 
gathered and trodden in the wine-vats—a 
Canaanite counterpart to the Israelite feast of 
ingathering or tabernacles. The ensuing merry¬ 
making was chosen as an occasion for throwing 
off’ their allegiance to Abimelech. Is not he the 
son ofJerubbaal? (28). 'fhe meaning of the second 
part of verse 28, by a slight emendation, may 
be: ‘Should not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebul 
his officer serve the men of Hamor, the father of 
Shechem?* (Cf. rsv.) In spite of the massacre of 
Gn. xxxiv. 25f., the Shechemites still maintain 
the connection with Hamor, the ancestor of 
their clan. Hamor means ‘ass’; Albright points 
out that the sacrifice of an ass was an essential 
feature of a treaty among the Amorites in the 
eighteenth century u.c., .and compares the 
evidence of a Shechemite federal treaty in the 
name Baal-bcrith. And he sent messengers unto 
Abimelech privily (31). For privily read ‘at 
Arumah’ with rsv. It appears that Abimelech 
did not live in Shechem, but in Arumah (41), and 
set Zebul over Shechem as his lieutenant- 
governor; this may partly account for the 
Shechemites’ hostility to him. They laid wait 
against Shechem in four companies (34). So the 
contingent in the city under ^bul was literally a 
‘fifth column’. See^ there come people down (37). 
Translate: ‘See, men are descending from the 


navel of the land and one body is advancing by 
way of the diviners’ oak.’ The ‘navel of the land’ 
must be equivalent to the top of the mountains 
(36), and probably indicates what was regarded 
as the central eminence of the hill country of 
central Canaan. The oak or terebinth of the 
diviners may be the sacred tree of verse 6 or a 
similar one. And Abimelech dwelt at Arumah (41), 
i.e. he returned there, leaving Zebul to complete 
the work of driving out Gaal. Beat down the 
cityy and sowed it with salt (45). It was rebuilt by 
Jeroboam I as his first capital after the disruption 
of the monarchy (I Ki. xii. 25). 

The men of the tower of Shechem (46), which 
was probably the Beth-millo of verse 6. Shechem 
was a walled city with the additional defence of 
an outlying tower. An hold of the house of the god 
Berith (46), or ‘the crypt of the temple of EI- 
berith’ (cf. verse 4), apparently part of Beth- 
millo. El as a divine title is found widely distri¬ 
buted over Palestine at an early date. The 
supreme god bears this name in the Ras Shamra 
tablets and in the Phoenician historian San- 
chuniathon. We gather that at Shechem it was 
El who was invoked as patron of the federal 
union, and who thus came to be called El-berith 
(‘God of the covenant’) or Baal-bcrith (‘Lord of 
the covenant’). Mount Zalman (48). Cf. Ps. 
Ixviii. 14. Us name means ‘shaded’, perhaps 
because of the woods which covered its slopes. 

Then went Abimelech to Thebez (50), usually 
identified, though on slender linguistic grounds, 
with mod. Tubas, about ten miles north-east of 
Nablus, on the road to Beth-shan. This town had 
no doubt joined in the revolt against Abimelech. 
There was a strong tower within the city (51), by 
contrast with Shechem and Penuel, where the 
tower was outside. A certain woman cast a piece 
of a millstone (53). ‘. . . an upper millstone’ (rv), 
lit. ‘a stone of riding’ (Hcb. pelah rekhebh). Cf. 
2 Sa. xi. 21, where an allusion is made to this 
incident as a warning against going too near the 
wall of a besieged fort or city. Draw thy sword, 
and slay me (54). Cf. Saul’s request to his armour- 
bearer to prevent the Philistines from taking him 
alive (1 Sa. xxxi. 4). The men of Israel (55). The 
rebels were probably Canaanites; the Israelite 
population perhaps supported Abimelech be¬ 
cause of his relation to Gideon. Thus God 
rendered (rv, ‘requited’) the wickedness of 
Abimelech (56). The author of Judges draws a 
moral after his fashion. 


X. TOLA AND JAIR, MINOR JUDGES. 

X. 1-5 

There arose to defend Israel Tola the son of Puah, 
the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar (1). Tola was 
a tribal name; a son of Issachar is named Tola 
in Gn. xlvi. 13, etc. Dodo (‘beloved’) is perhaps 
the same name as David. These minor judges 
(Tola and Jair in this chapter and Ibzan, Elon 
and Abdon in chapter xii) have no mighty deeds 
recorded of them, such as are told of the great 
judges. Their function may have been more 
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purely judicial: Albright describes them as 
‘intertribal arbitrators’. We may compare 
Samuel, who later in the eleventh century went 
in circuit from place to place judging Israel (1 
Sa. vii, 15-17). E. Robertson, on the other hand, 
calls them ‘military leaders holding office at a 
time when no military activity was called for’, 
and hazards the suggestion that they were 
appointed by the High Priest of the time, a 
suggestion supported (for what it is worth) by 
Samaritan tradition. Jair, a Gileadite (3). Gilead 
in the tribal genealogies is the son of Machir, 
who was Manasseh’s son by an Aramaean concu¬ 
bine. Jair is the same name as New Testament 
Jairus. And he had thirty sons (4). That these 
should ride on ass-colts is intended as a mark of 
distinction; cf. what is said of Abdon’s sons and 
grandsons in xii. 14. Which are called Havoth-jair 
(4), i.e. the tent-villages of Jair. In Nu. xxxii. 41, 
Dt. iii. 14, and 1 Ch. ii. 23 Havoth-jair is associ¬ 
ated with .lair the grandson of Judah’s grandson 
Hezron who married a daughter of Machir. 
And was buried in Camon (5), probably Qamm in 
Gilead. 

XL OPPRESSION UNDER AMMON AND 
DELIVERANCE BY JEPHTHAH. 

X. 6—xii. 7 

a. The Ammonite oppression (x. 6-18) 

He sold them into the hands of the Philistines, and 
into the hands of the children of Ammon (7). The 
Philistines invaded the Israelite territory west of 
Jordan from the coastal plain where they had 
settled over a century before, while the Ammon¬ 
ites overran the Israelite territory in Transjordan. 
The Ammonite menace is dealt with first, as 
that was quickly crushed—for the present, at any 
rate—but we find a recrudescence of the Ammon¬ 
ite threat some decades later, at the beginning of 
Saul’s reign (1 Sa. xi. Iff.). The Ammonites, like 
their Moabite kinsmen and other Transjordanian 
neighbours, appear to have organized themselves 
as a kingdom in the thirteenth century b.c. In 
their present invasion of Israelite territory they 
were apparently accompanied by the Moabites 
(see xi. 15n., 24n.), as Eglon had been by the 
Ammonites (iii. 13). And the Lord said unto the 
children of Israel (11), probably by the mouth of 
a prophet, as in vi. 8fF. Did not I deliver you from 
the Egyptians, and from the Amorites, from the 
children of Ammon, and from the Philistines? (11). 
References respectively to the exodus, the over¬ 
throw of Sihon (see xi. 13ff. n.), and the deliver¬ 
ances under Ehud (iii. 13) and Shamgar (iii. 31). 
The Zidonians also, and the Amalekites, and the 
Maonites, did oppress you (12). There is no other 
reference to a Zidonian oppression; for Amalek 
cf. iii. 13, vi. 3. For ‘Maonites’ lxx has ‘Midian- 
ites’; the name may be associated with mod. 
Ma‘an near Petra. His soul was grieved (16), lit. 
‘was short’, i.e. impatient. And the children of 
Israel assembled themselves together, and en¬ 
camped in Mizpeh (17). Mizpeh (‘watchtower’) 
be identical with the Mizpah where Jacob 


and Laban piled the ‘cairn of witness’ (Gn. xxxi. 
46fF.), and also with Ramath-Mizpeh or Ramoth- 
Gilead (Dt. iv. 43; Jos. xiii. 26; 1 Ki. iv. 13), 
about forty miles north of Amman. 

b. Jephthah chosen as captain (xi. 1-11) 

Jephthah (1). Heb. Yiphtah, probably shortened 
from yiphtah' El, ‘God opens (at. the womb)’ 
which is cited as a proper name in Sabean. The 
son of an harlot (1). Therefore, like Abimelech, 
he was half-Canaanite, and not acknowledged as 
a member of his father’s clan. The landofToh (3). 
Probably to the north of the kingdom of Ammon, 
on the east of Transjordanian Manasseh. There 
were gathered vain men to Jephthah (3). These 
‘empty men’ were probably ‘broken men’ such 
as later gathered to David in the cave of Adullam. 
And went out with him (3), i.e. on forays; 
Jephthah, in other words, was a brigand chief. 
Come, and he our captain (6). Heb. qa^in, cognate 
with Arab qadi, one who gives a legal decision; 
LXX renders archegos, applied to Christ four 
times in the New Testament. And Jephthah 
uttered all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh 
(11). A solemn compact was made at this sanc¬ 
tuary between Jephthah and the elders of Gilead, 
they confirming with an oath tlieir undertaking 
to make him their ruler, and he similarly swearing 
a sort of ‘coronation oath*. 

c. Jephthah’s protest to the king of Ammon 

(xi. 12-28) 

Because Israel took away my land (13). The 
reference, as wc gather from Jephthah’s reply, is 
to the territory of Sihon, which (according to 
Nu. xxi. 26-30) Sihon had taken from the 
Moabites. From this and the mention of 
Chemosh in verse 24 it is commonly inferred that 
verses 12-28 originally concerned a dispute with 
the Moabites, in which case nor the land of the 
children of Ammon (15) would be an editorial 
addition. But if we lake the text as it stands, it is 
plain that both Moab and Ammon were engaged 
in this dispute with Israel. From Arnon even unto 
Jahbok, and unto Jordan (13). The southern, 
northern and western boundaries respectively of 
Sihon’s kingdom, which was bounded on the 
east by Ammon. Sihon may well have carved 
out his kingdom at the expense of Ammon as well 
as of Moab. Israel took not away the land of 
Moab, nor the land of the children of Ammon (15), 
indicating (as has been said) a Moabite-Amnio- 
nite association at this time. Walked through the 
wilderness unto the Red Sea (16), possibly the 
Gulf of Aqaba. No mention is made here of the 
events at Sinai, as they were irrelevant for 
Jephthah’s purpose. And came to Kadesh (16), 
i.e. Kadesh-barnea, to the south of the Negeb, on 
the border of the kingdom of Edom. Then Israel 
sent messengers unto the king of Edom (17). Cf. 
Nu. XX. 14-21. And in like manner they sent unto 
the king of Moab (17). This is not recorded in the 
Pentateuch. The Israelites accepted the un¬ 
favourable answer given by their kinsfolk the 
Edomites and Moabites, but took violent action 
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against the Amorite Sihon when he did the same. 
The wilderness (18), i.c. of Zin. And compassed 
the land of Edom, and the land of Moab (18), i.e. 
passing south and east of Edom and east of 
Moab, instead of following the ‘king’s high way' 
which ran from south to north through these 
kingdoms and the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 

Cf. Nu. xxi. 4, 13. Strong fortresses barred the 
way on the frontiers of the kingdoms of Edom 
and of Moab. It must have been spring when 
Israel journeyed east of those territories, for 
only then could enough water and grazing have 
been found. Anion was the border of Moab (18), 
on the north, dividing it from Sihon’s kingdom, 
and later from the territory of Reuben. 

And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon (19). Cf. 
Nu. xxi. 2111'. Heshbon (19). mod. Hesban, 
sixteen miles east of Jordan and twenty-four 
miles north of Arnon. Jahaz (20). This place (not 
yet identified) is mentioned on the Moabite Stone 
as an outpost of the king of Israel against Moab, 
and later taken by Mesha and added to Dibon, 
which was four miles north of Arnon. From 
Arnon even unto Jabbok (22). In the division of 
the land the northern part of this territory went 
to Gad and the southern to Reuben. Wilt not 
thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth 
thee to possess ? (24). Chemosh was the god of the 
Moabites, the Ammonite deity being Milcom 
(1 Ki. xi. 5). Jephthah’s sarcastic ‘argumentum 
ad hominem’ (as Albright holds) does not 
necessarily mean that he himself regarded 
Chemosh and Yahweh as national deities on an 
equal footing, though it would not be surprising 
if a half-Canaanitc like Jephthah did take this 
attitude. Mesha, on the Moabite Stone, ascribes 
his defeats and victories to the anger and favour 
of Chemosh. Jephthah argues that the two deities 
had shown their will—Yahweh by giving Israel 
victory over Sihon, aiid Chemosh by not enabling 
Moab to resist Sihon’s earlier encroachments. In 
either case the divine will must be accepted as 
a ‘fait accompli’.The very fact that Yahweh had 
done more for Israel than Chemosh had been 
able to do for Moab proved the superior power 
of Yahweh. Art thou any thing better than 
Balak . , (25). The fact that the king of Moab 
at the time of the overthrow of Sihon made no 
attempt to reclaim the land won by Israel from 
Sihon, even if it had previously been Moabite 
territory, is a strong argument against the present 
claim. Aroer (26), the southernmost ‘city’ of 
Sihon’s kingdom, on the north bank of the 
Arnon. Three hundred years (26), an inclusive 
number indicating that they were now in the 
third century since the events referred to. 

d. Jephthah’s victory and vow (xl. 29-40) 

Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah 
(29), who thus enters the list of the charismatic 
leaders. And he passed over Gilead, and Manasseh 
(29), to raise his army. And passed over Mizpeh 
of Gilead (29). Read ‘passed over to Mizpeh of 
Gilead’ (Heb. ’e/ for ’e/)i; cf. rsv), where the 
Israelite camp was (x. 17), from which he passed 
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over unto (or ‘against’) the children of Ammon. 
And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord (30). It 
is customary to cite the similar story told by 
Servius (Latin commentator on Virgil) about 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, who was caught in a 
storm while returning home from the Trojan 
War, and vowed to sacrifice to the gods in return 
for his safety whatever should first meet him on 
his arrival home. This proved to be his son. And 
he smote them from Aroer, even till thou come 
to Minnith . . . and unto the plain of the vineyards 
(Rv, ‘Abcl-cheramim’) (33). Aroer is on the north 
bank of the Arnon, four miles south-west of 
Dibon. The other two places, presumably in the 
same general area, are unidentified. And, behold, 
his daughter came out to meet him (34). The 
simple and moving narrative-style of this passage 
illustrates Hebrew story-telling at its best. It has 
sometimes been inferred from verses 38-40 that 
Jephthah commuted his daughter’s fate from 
burnt-ofTering to perpetual virginity, but this is 
hardly warranted by the narrative. The plain and 
restrained statement that he did with her according 
to his vow (39) is best taken as implying her actual 
sacrifice. Although human sacrifice was strictly 
forbidden to Israelites, we need not be surprised 
at a man of Jephthah's half-Canaanite antece¬ 
dents following Canaanite usage in this matter. 
The closest biblical parallel is Mesha’s sacrifice 
of his eldest son (2 Ki. hi. 27). Cf. also the 
sacrifice of Iphigcncia and Polyxena in Greek 
legend. The nobility of character shown by 
Jephthah’s daughter has made her one of the 
world’s great heroines; cf. stanzas 45-62 of 
Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair Women’. Bewail my 
virginity (37). Dean Stanley has compared 
Sophocles’ picture of the Theban maiden 
Antigone bewailing her virginity before going to 
her living death as the price of obeying the call 
of sisterly duty. The daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah (40). 
The verb rendered ‘lament’, or rather ‘celebrate’ 
(rv) or ‘chant’, is the same as that rendered 
‘rehearse* in Jdg. v. 11. The custom seems to 
have been a diversion to this particular purpose 
of a vegetation festival after the fashion of the 
annual wailing for Tammuz. Epiphanius says 
that in his day (4th century a.d.) Jephthah’s 
daughter was honoured at Shechem by the Greek 
name Kore (‘Maiden’)—the name by which 
Persephone was honoured at Eleusis. 

e. Jephthah’s strife with Ephraim (xil. 1-7) 

And the men of Ephraim gathered themselves 
together (\). This tribe now expresses resentment 
against Jephthah, as previously against Gideon. 
Probably they aimed at establishing their 
hegemony among the tribes; otherwise, as the 
Ammonites had crossed Jordan and attacked 
some of the western tribes, including Ephraim 
(x. 9), it is strange that Ephraim did not accept 
Jephthah’s invitation to join his forces against 
Ammon (2). Then Jephthah gathered together all 
the men of Gilead, and fought with Ephraim (4), 
Evidently Ephraim had crossed Jordan and 



invaded Gilead» to pursue their quarrel with 
Jephthah. The Ephraimitc taunt. Ye Gileadites 
are fugitives . . . (4), implied that these Trans- 
jordanians were deserters from the Joseph 
tribes. And the Gileadites took the passages 
(rv, ‘fords’) of Jordan against the Ephraimites (5). 
The invaders of Transjordan, worsted, were 
making their way home again, when they found 
their retreat thus cut off by the Transjordanians. 
The linguistic test that followed shows that in the 
Ephraimitc dialect, as in Amorite and Arabic, 
s took the place of sh. The word Shibboleth 
means ‘ear of corn’. Similarly, in the border wars 
between Scotland and England, a Northumbrian 
intruder in Scotland was immediately detected 
by his speech and summarily dealt with. Was 
buried in one of the cities of Gilead (7) or ‘in 
his city, Mizpeh of Gilead*, a reading supported 
by some mss of lxx. 

XII. IBZAN, ELON, ABDON: MINOR 
JUDGES, xii. 8-15 

On the r61e of these minor judges see x. In. That 
rode on threescore and ten ass colts (14). Cf. x. 4. 

In the land of Ephraim, in the mount of the 
Amalekites (15). Cf. v. 14 for Amalekites in 
central Canaan. 

xni. OPPRESSION UNDER THE 
PHILISTINES AND EXPLOITS OF 
SAMSON, xiii. l~xvi. 31 

a. Annunciation and birth of Samson (xiii. 1-25) 
And the Lord delivered them into the hand of the 
Philistines forty years (1). Having dealt with the 
Ammonite invasion, the author now turns to the 
other invaders mentioned in x. 7. These forty 
years lasted at least until the second battle of 
Ebenezer (1 Sa. vii. lOff,), if not until the reign 
of Saul. At the end of Saul’s reign (r. 1010 ii.c.) 
we find that the Philistines have penetrated as 
far inland as Beth-shan (1 Sa. xxxi. 10). There 
was a certain man of Zorah, of the family of 
the Danites (2). Zorah (mod. Sar’ah) lay on the 
boundary of the old Danitc territory and that of 
Judah. The northward migration of the Danites 
(xviii. Iff.) had probably taken place by now; 
if so, a remnant must have remained in the old 
territory. And his wife was barren, and bare not 
(2). The birth of the coming child was thus 
marked by such divine interposition as attended 
the births of Isaac, Samuel and John the Baptist; 
and was announced by an angel, as were the 
first and third of these. The angel of the Lord 
appeared unto the woman (3). Cf. ii. 1, vi. 11, 12. 
The child shall be a Nazarite unto God from the 
womb (5). Therefore his mother, too, must 
observe some at least of the Nazirite pre¬ 
cautions for the time being, especially those 
pertaining to food and drink (4, 14). On the 
Nazirite vow see Nu. vi. 2ff. The word itself 
(Heb. nazir, whence ‘Nazirite’ is the prefer¬ 
able spelling) is a passive participle meaning 
‘consecrated* or ‘dedicated*. The Nazirite 
abstention from strong drink is implied in 
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JUDGES xn. 4—xm. 24 

Am. ii. 12. And he shall begin to deliver Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines (5). This may mean 
‘he will be the first to save . . the work was 
continued by Samuel, Saul and Jonathan, and 
completed by David. Let us detain thee, until we 
shall have made ready a kid for thee (15). The 
narrative at this point becomes remarkably 
similar to vi. 18ff., though there are differences, 
e.g. in the angel’s response to the offer of a meal. 
What is thy name . . ..^ (17). Cf. Gn. xxxii. 29. 
Why askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is 
secret? (18). For the angel’s unwillingness to 
reveal his name cf. Gn. xxxii. 29. Heb. peTi, 
rendered secret (rv, ‘wonderful’), is found again 
in Ps. cxxxix. 6, in the feminine peTiyah. Cf. the 
noun pele' (from which this adjective is derived), 
rendered ‘wonderful’ in Is. ix. 6. So Manoah took 
a kid with a meat ojfering (19). Heb, minbah (see 
vi. 18n.) is here used of something additional to 
the burnt-offering, hence in the sense ‘meal 
offering’ (rv) us in the vegetable oblation of 
Lv. ii. Itf. And offered it upon a rock unto the 
Lord (19). ‘To this day, the rock-stepped altar, 
covered with cup holes, is sprinkled with the 
blood of animals sacrificed by it’ (A. T. Olm- 
stcad). And the angel did wondrously (19). Lit. 
‘and doing wondrously’ (Heb. maphlP), a parti¬ 
cipial comment attached to the main verb, show¬ 
ing how the angel lived up to his ‘wonderful’ 
name. The flame went up toward heaven from off 
the altar (20). Cf. vi. 21. We shall surely die (22). 
Cf. vi. 22f., with note. Because we have seen God 
(22). Lit. ‘for it is a god that we have seen’. If 
the Lord were pleased to kill us (23). The woman’s 
common sense prevails over her husband’s 
numinous terror. 

And the woman bare a son, and called his name 
Samson (24). Heb. Shimshon, derived from 
shemesh, ‘sun’ (cf. the neighbouring place-name 
Beth-shemesh). This name has been thought to fit 
in well with the view that the story of Samson, 
like the ‘labours’ of Gilgamesh and Heracles, is 
in origin a sun-myth. The arguments for this 
view are very slender, although it has been 
elaborated by several scholars. There is much 
more to be said for Burney’s statement that the 
Samson narratives ‘possess unique value as 
illustrating the village-life of the time, and the 
relations between Israelites and Philistines living 
in the border-country’. Iwelvc ‘labours of 
Samson’ have been reckoned: 1. slaying the lion; 
2. killing the Philistines at Ashkelon; 3. sending 
the foxes among the corn; 4. the slaughter near 
Etam; 5. bursting the cords of the men of Judah; 
6. the massacre with the jawbone; 7. carrying off 
the gates of Gaza; 8. quenching his thirst in 
Lehi; 9. breaking the seven bowstrings; 10. 
bursting the new ropes; 11. tearing away the loom 
and web; 12. pulling down the pillars. This 
enumeration, however, does not lie on the sur¬ 
face, and other ways of counting the episodes are 
possible. It is unlikely that the quenching of his 
thirst in Lehi should be reckoned a ‘labour’. In 
any case, we are not dealing with mythology 
here. And the Spirit of the Lord began to move 



JUDGES xra. 25—XV. 3 

him (25). Thus Samson too becomes a charis¬ 
matic hero. His ‘judging’ does not seem to have 
had a judicial character, but to have consisted in 
the exploits by which he became his people’s 
champion against the enemy. The camp of Dan 
(25). ‘Mahaneh-dan’ (rv). See xviii. 12 for the 
origin of the name and the location of the place. 
Between Zorah and Eshtaol (25). Eshtaol, in the 
lowlands of Judah, is frequently identified with 
Eshwa‘, one and a half miles north-east of Zorah. 
The name may indicate the site of an ancient 
oracle. 

b. The wedding of Samson (xiv. 1-20) 

And Samson went down to Timnath (1), which, 
like Zorah and Eshtaol. lay on the boundary 
between Judah and Dan (cf. Jos. xv. 10. 
xix. 43), but at this time seems to have been 
occupied by Philistines (mod. Tibnah, three 
miles south-west of Beth-shemesh). Now therefore 
get her for me to wife (2). The fathers of the 
prospective bridal pair arranged the details of 
an ordinary wedding, including the fixing of the 
bride-price. In the event, however, it seems that 
it was not the ordinary type of marriage that was 
concluded, in which case the bride would have 
come to live with Samson, but the other form 
(cf. viii. 31) in which the bride remained with her 
own family, being visited by her husband from 
time to time, and any children would belong to 
their mother’s family. The uncircumcised Philis¬ 
tines (3). So the Philistines are distinctively 
called, as the other peoples whom the Israelites 
knew at this period, the Egyptians, Canaanites, 
etc., practised circumcision like the Israelites 
themselves. Get her for me (3). This time the 
pronoun her is emphatic; in answer to his parents* 
suggestion that he would do better to marry an 
Israelite wife, he says, ‘Get her and no other*. 
A young lion roared against him (5). In Old 
Testament times the lion was common in 
Palestine, especially in the ‘jungle’ of Jordan, 
but also in other parts of the country. He rent 
him as he would have rent a kid (6). The rushing 
of the divine power upon Samson enables him to 
act with strength above the ordinary (cf. verse 19, 
XV. 14). The rending of the lion is paralleled in 
ancient art, where mighty figures (e.g. Enkidu, the 
comrade of Gilgamesh) are depicted rending a 
lion down the middle by tearing its hind legs 
apart. And he had nothing in his hand (6). So 
Heracles strangled the Nemean lion with his 
hands. Josephus, possibly under the influence of 
the Heracles story, says that Samson strangled 
the lion. There was a swarm of bees and honey in 
the carcase of the lion (8). The carcase was by 
now thoroughly dry. Herodotus has a compar¬ 
able story of a swarm of bees and a honeycomb 
found in the skull of Onesilos. We should not see 
here an allusion to the ancient belief, attested by 
Virgil, that bees were generated in putrefying 
carcases; this belief may have arisen from obser¬ 
vation of the drone-fly in such an environment, 
but would not explain the presence of the honey. 
He took thereof in his hands (9). Lit. ‘He scraped 


it out with his hands*; this was a violation of the 
Nazirite code, and may explain why he did not 
tell his parents that he had taken the honey out 
of the dead lion. 

Samson made there a feast (10). The fact that 
the feast was held at the bride’s home and that 
the bridegroom’s companions were Philistines 
suggests that the marriage was of the second type 
referred to above (verse In.). The writer explains 
it as an ancient custom, implying that at the time 
of writing it had become obsolete. When they saw 
him (II). We may perhaps read ‘because they 
feared him’ {ke-yir*atham for ki-r'otham). 
Thirty companions (11). The ‘sons of the bride- 
chamber’ of Mk. ii. 19. They may originally have 
been intended as a bodyguard for the bride¬ 
groom, but on this occasion they seem to have 
served as bodyguard for the others present 
against the bridegroom. Thirty sheets and thirty 
change of garments (12). The sheets (rv, ‘linen 
garments’) were large rectangular sheets which 
might be worn by day and slept in at night; the 
‘changes of raiment’ (rv) were suits for festive 
occasions. Out of the eater . . . (14). In Hebrew 
the riddle takes the form of a rhythmical couplet, 
the two lines having three beats each. And it 
came to pass on the seventh day (15). The Lxx 
and Syriac versions have ‘fourth day’, which 
agrees with the three days of verse 14. But there 
is still a discrepancy with the seven days of verse 
17; where exactly the corruption lies is not easy 
to determine now. Before the sun went down (18), 
or perhaps ‘before he entered the bridal chamber*. 
What is sweeter than honey , , ,? (18). Again a 
rhythmical couplet, this time with two beats to 
the line. Samson’s retort, If ye had not plowed 
with my heifer . . . (18), is a couplet of three 
beats to the line with rhyme as well as rhythm. 
Burney translates it well: ‘If ye had not plowed 
with this heifer of mine. Ye would not have 
found out this riddle of mine*. And he went down 
to Ashkelon (19). Twenty-three miles away, on 
the coast, one of the cities of the Philistine 
pentapolis (cf. i. 18). And his anger was kindled^ 
and he went up to his father's house (19), without 
entering the bridal chamber. His companion, 
whom he had used as his friend (20). In mod. 
English parlance, his ‘best man’. Cf. ‘the friend 
of the bridegroom’ in Jn. iii. 29. 

c. Other exploits of Samson (xv. 1—xvi. 3) 

Jn the time of wheat harvest (xv. 1). This varied in 
Palestine according to the locality and climate, 
but fell about May (cf. the festival of Pentecost). 
Wheat was sown in November or December, 
Samson visited his wife with a kid (1), to appease 
her for his insult in leaving her so abruptly at 
the time of the wedding. But to take away the 
disgrace in which she was involved by Samson’s 
desertion, her father had already given her in 
marriage to Samson’s ‘best man*. He now offers 
Samson instead her younger sister (2). Cf. 1 Sa. 
xviii. 19ff., and for a less close parallel On. 
xxix. 23ff. Now shall I be more blameless . . . (3). 
Read with rv mg. ‘This time shall 1 be quits with 
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the Philistines’. And Samson went and caught 
three hundred foxes (4). This is the proper mean¬ 
ing of Heb. shu^al, but it is commonly supposed 
that ‘jackals’ are meant here, as jackals arc 
gregarious and easily caught, whereas the fox is 
solitary and more elusive. But foxes may be 
intended all the same. The use to which Samson 
put them is very similar to the custom at the 
Roman feast of Ceres (the corn-goddess), when 
foxes with burning torches attached to their 
brushes were hunted in the circus. Burnt her and 
her father with fire (6). Several mss and versions 
read ‘burnt her and her father’s house’. Cf. the 
threat in xiv. 15. He smote them hip and thigh (8). 
Lit. ‘leg upon thigh’, probably a wrestling term, 
like Eng. ‘cross-buttock’. The action is illustrated 
in Babylonian cylinder-seals where Ciilgamesh is 
represented as using this device in wrestling. He 
went down and dwelt in the top (rv, ‘cleft’) of 
the rock Etani (8). Of proposed identifications of 
this ‘cleft*, that above the Wady lsma‘in, two 
and a half miles east-south-east of Zorah, is most 
probable. 

Spread themselves in Lehi (9). The place 
(meaning ‘cheek’, ‘jawbone’) may have been so 
called from the appearance of its crags, and can 
be identified with mod. Khirbet es-Siyyaj (‘the 
ruin of Siyyaj’), where Siyyaj seems to be a 
loanword from Gk. siagon Cjawbone’), which is 
the rendering ol' Lehi found in Josephus and some 
Gk. versions of the Old Testament. Knowest thou 
not that the Philistines are rulers over us? (II). 
The people of Judah are obviously well content 
with the Philistine domination, and resent the 
disturbance cau.scd by Samson's feud with them. 
His bands loosed from off' his hands (14). Lit. *his 
bands melted . . .’ And he found a new jawbone of 
an ass (15). Lit. ‘a moist jawbone’; an old one 
would have been too brittle. J. G. Duncan 
mentions the possibility that jawbones fitted 
with three or four Hint knives may have served as 
primitive weapons. With the jawbone of an ass ,,. 
(16). Samson's exultant shout takes the form of 
a couplet with four beats to the line. For heaps 
upon heaps (16) read ‘1 have heaped them in 
heaps’. It is not easy to reproduce in iinglish the 
play on words in Hebrew' between ‘ass’ and 
‘heap’ (both hamor). MofFatt partly substitutes 
rhyme for word-play; ‘With the jawbone of an 
ass I have piled them in a mass! With the jaw¬ 
bone of an ass 1 have assailed assailants!’ This 
however, loses sight of the thousand men (16). 
He cast away the jawbone out of his hand, and 
called that place Ramath-lehi (17), i.e. ‘the height 
of Lehi’; but there is a word-play with ramah 
(‘throw’), as if the name meant ‘the throwing of 
the jawbone’ (though ramah is not the word 
rendered ‘he cast away’). But God clave an hollow 
place that was in the jaw (19). ‘But God clave the 
hollow place that is in Lehi’ (rv). Hob. makhtesh, 
rendered hollow place, is lit. ‘mortar’; it was 
evidently a rock-depression containing a spring, 
the origin of which is thus accounted for. The 
misleading av rendering is due to the fact that 
the Hebrew word for jaw {lehi) is the same as 


that of the place; but the rendering is the more 
absurd because the narrator refers to the spring 
as existing in Lehi in his day. En-hakkore (19). 
Lit. ‘spring of the caller’ (this is the name of the 
partridge in biblic^d Hebrew, because of its 
distinctive call-note). And he judged Israel in the 
days of the Philistines twenty years (20), c. 1070- 
1050 a.c. There is no indication that in his case 
the word implies a judicial or military office; and 
his exploits are confined to the south, especially 
the Philistine border. 

Then went Samson to Gaza (xvi. 1). Gaza was 
the most southerly city of the Philistine penta- 
polis. It was much older than the Philistine 
settlement; it is mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets (fourteenth century b.c.), and was 
captured by Judah (Jdg. i. 18) before its occupa¬ 
tion by the Philistines. It is fanciful to see in this 
narrative support for the sun-myth interpretation 
of the Samson saga, as some do, by drawing an 
analogy with the sun coming forth as a bride¬ 
groom from his chamber and rejoicing as a giant 
to run his course (cf. Ps. xix. 5). And laid wait for 
him all night in the gate of the city, and were quiet 
all the night (2). Kittel emends the first all night 
to ‘all day’; the sense being that the men of Gaza 
watched the gates by day, but relaxed their 
vigilance at night, because the gates were closed 
then. But thus they played into Samson’s hands, 
for he rose by night and went out, lifting the 
barred gates with their posts and citrrying them 
away on his shoulders, to the top of an hill that is 
before Hebron (3), i.c. on the east side of Hebron, 
Hebron (see i. 20) is some thirty-eight miles east 
of Gaza. 

d. Last exploits of Samson (xvi. 4-31) 

He loved a woman in the valley of Sorek, whose 
name was Delilah (4). This place seems to have 
been the Wadi es-Surar. A ruin north of the 
wady, about two miles from Zorah, still bears 
the name Surik. It is not clear whether Delilah 
was an Israelite or a Philistine, though the 
narrative suggests the latter. Her name is 
Semitic (tneaning ‘devotee’; possibly her full 
name included the name of the deity whose 
devotee she was). It recurs in the Greek text 
of 1 Ch. iv. 19 in the genealogy of the tribe of 
Judah. But Semitic names are found among the 
Philistines not unnaturally, since the Philistine 
immigrants brought few women with them and 
must have intermarried with the people of 
Canaan. The lords of the Philistines (5). See iii. 
3n. Eleven hundred pieces of silver (5), i.e. 1,100 
shekels, about thirty pound weight. No con¬ 
vincing reason has been ofTcred for the figure 
1100 rather than, say, the round number 1000. 
Cf. xvii. 2. If they bind me with seven green withs 
(7). Render, with rv mg., ‘seven new bowstrings’, 
made of twisted gut. The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson (9). We are to understand that they were 
in readiness in case Samson had told the truth; 
when his strength is proved they remain hid and 
he thinks that she is playing with him. So his 
strength was not known (9), or rather, ‘was not 
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brought low’. If they bind me fast with new ropes 
(11). Cf. his binding by the Judaeans in xv. 13. 
If thou weavest the seven locks of my head with the 
web (13). Delilah, we may understand, having the 
sleeping Samson's head in her lap (as in verse 19), 
weaves his hair into the warp and beats it up into 
the web with the pin (14), a flat piece of wood, so 
that his hair actually becomes part of the woven 
material. The loom would be the primitive type 
with two upright posts fixed in the ground, the 
one holding the yarn-beam and the other the 
cloth-beam. When Samson wakes up, he goes 
off, loom and all fixed to his hair, dragging the 
upright posts out of the ground. For went away 
with the pin of the beam, and with the web (14), 
read ‘plucked away the loom and the web’. And 
she caused him to shave off the seven locks of his 
head (19). Read ‘and he shaved off. . .’ Cf. the 
Greek story of how Minos took Megara when 
the golden lock of Nisos its king was shorn. 
And she began to afflict him (19). Rather: ‘and he 
began to be afflicted’ or ‘weakened'. / will go out 
as at other times before, and shake myself (20). 
This may imply that he was already bound as 
well as shaved. 

And he did grind in the prison house (21). Lit. 
‘He was (continually) grinding’, probably at a 
hand mill with saddle-quern. The large mill 
which w<is normally turned by an ass, such as is 
called a mylos onikos in Mt. xviii. 6, is not known 
to have been used before 500 b.c. The hair of his 
head began to grow again (22), implying a con¬ 
current return of his strength. Dagon their god 
(23). Dagon (cf. Fleb, dagan, ‘grain’) was a 
Semitic corn-deity, a temple of whom has been 
found at the Aniorite city of Mari on the 
Euphrates (eighteenth century b.c.). He was 
introduced by the .Amorites into Syria, and his 
name appears on the tablets of Ras Shamra, 
where also he had a temple. The Philistines evi¬ 
dently took over his cult. Our god hath delivered 
into our hands . .. (24). Their chant of triumph is 
a rhymed quatrain with two beats to the line. 
Call for Samson, that he may make us sport (25). 
Presumably he was to perform ‘strong man acts’. 
They set him between the pillars (25). The 
character of the building is illustrated by 
discoveries at Gczer and Gaza. The roof was 
supported by wooden pillars set on stone bases. 
It was fiat, consisting of logs of wood stretching 
from one wall to beams supported by the pillars 
and from these beams to other beams or to the 
opposite wall. The temple at Gczer had a fore¬ 
court leading into a paved inner chamber, 
separated from it by four circular stones, on 
which the wooden pillars stood. Samson probably 
stood between the two central pillars, if there 
were more than two. The Philistine lords and 
ladies were in the inner chamber; the crowd 
watched from the roof. Samson made sport (27) 
in the forecourt, and then asked the boy to lead 
him to the central pillars to rest against them. 
Then, putting an arm round each, and bending 
forward so as to force them out of the perpen¬ 
dicular, he brought the roof down. The weight 


of people on the roof may have made the feat 
all the easier. That I may he at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes (28). The idea probably 
is ‘one vengeance for both my eyes’, rv mg., ‘for 
one of my two eyes’, is a grim jest, but perhaps 
out of place in this scene. His brethren and all the 
house of his father came down (31). Manoah 
was evidently dead by this time, despite Mil¬ 
ton’s effective introduction of him in Samson 
Agonistes. 

XIV. MICAH’S PRIEST AND THE DANITE 
MIGRATION, xvfi. 1—xviii. 31 

a. Micah’s priest (xvii. 1-13) 

The eleven hundred shekels of silver (2). See xvi. 
5n. About which thou cursedst (2). Or simply 
‘didst take an oath’ (i.e. to dedicate the sum to 
religious purposes), which would involve a curse 
upon anyone who violated it. When Micah 
acknowledged that he had taken the money and 
restored it to the purpose to which his mother 
had dedicated it, she annulled the curse by 
invoking a blessing on him. Now therefore I will 
restore it unto thee (3). This clause seems to 
have been displaced from verse 2, where it 
would naturally follow I took it. His mother took 
two hundred shekels of silver (4). Perhaps, like 
Ananias and Sapphira, keeping back part of 
the sum originally dedicated. Gave them to the 
founder (4). In this case a silversmith. The 
graven image (4) will have been one carved out 
of wood and overlaid with silver; the molten 
image (4) would be entirely of silver. There are, 
however, indications in the text that only one 
image is meant; note rv ‘and it was’(not they 
were) in the house of Micah (4). We are not told 
what form the image(s) took, but that of a young 
bull is not unlikely. And the man Micah had an 
house of gods (5), i.e. a shrine attached to his 
dwelling, to which people would come to 
ascertain the divine will. And made an ephod, and 
teraphim (5). For the divining ephod cf. viii. 27. 
Teraphim were probably images of household 
gods (cf. Gn. xxxi. 19; 1 Sa. xix. 13). Consecrated 
one of his sons, who became his priest (5). The 
term consecrated (Heb. mille yadh) means lit. 
‘filled his hand’, i.e. with portions of a sacrifice 
(cf. Ex. xxviii. 41, etc.). There were other priests 
than those of the family of Levi, who are 
distinguished as ‘the Levitical priests* (as in 
Dt. xviii. 1). But it appears from this narrative 
that a member of the tribe of Levi was preferred 
when he was available. When the national wor¬ 
ship was centralized at the temple in Jerusalem 
under the monarchy, only the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood was recognized. Hence the explanatory 
remark of a writer who lived under very different 
conditions and was recording events of an earlier 
age: In those days there was no king in Israel, 
but every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes (6). 

There was a young man out of Beth-lehem-Judah, 
of the family of Judah, who was a Levite (7). As he 
was Moses’ grandson (xviii. 30, rv), he was a 
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Levite by birth. Yet he is reckoned a member of 
the clan of Judah. The Levites, having no tribal 
territory of their own, depended on other tribes’ 
hospitality (cf. xix. 1), which explains why this 
one lived in Bethlehem and is reckoned in Judah. 
The Levites had a close connection with the 
southern tribes, especially with Judah. And he 
sojourned there (7). Heb. ger sham^ which is 
identical with the name of the Levite’s father 
(xviii. 30); the original text here may have been 
‘and he was Jonathan the son of Gershom’. Be 
unto me a father and a priest (10). For father used 
as a term of honour cf. Gn. xlv. 8; 2 Ki. vi. 21, 
xiii. 14. In verse 11 exactly the opposite relation¬ 
ship is figuratively employed: The young man was 
unto him as one of his sons (11). But there 
Micah’s care of him is implied. Ten shekels of 
silver by the year (10). About four ounces 
avoirdupois. Seeing I have a Levite to my priest 
(13). Quite obviously a Levite was regarded as 
possessing special priestly qualifications. Among 
the Minaeans of Arabia the cognate words lawVu 
and its feminine lawVatu appear with the sense 
‘person pledged for a vow or debt’ (cf. Samuel). 

b. The Danite migration (xviii. 1-31) 

The tribe of the Danites sought them an inherit- 
ance to dwell in (1). According to i. 34 it was the 
Arnorites (themselves no doubt pressed by the 
Philistines) who exercised pressure on the 
Danites. The story of their migration is sum¬ 
marized in Jos. xix. 47, where Laish is called 
Leshem. From Zorahy and from Eshtaol (2). See 
xiii. 25n. They knew the voice of the young man 
the Levite (3). This suggests that they knew him 
before, when he lived in Bethlehem, the con¬ 
nection between the tribes of Judah and Dan 
being fairly close. Or they may simply have 
recognized by his voice that he came from their 
neighbourhood. Ask counsel, we pray thee, of 
God (5). This was the evident object of Micah’s 
‘house of gods’ (xvii. 5). Came to Laish (7). Mod. 
Tell el-Qadi (Arab, qadi, ‘judge’; cf. Heb. Dan), 
at one of the sources of Jordan. It is called Lus(i) 
in Egyptian texts of c. 1850-1825 b.c. Had no 
business with any man (7). Perhaps we should 
read with some texts of the Greek and Syrian 
versions, ‘had no dealings with Syria’ {'Aram 
instead of 'adam). The district was isolated from 
Phoenicia by the Lebanon range and from Syria 
by Hermon and the Anti-Lebanon range. The 
account of the Laishites shows that it was not 
enough in ancient, any more than in modern, 
times for a people to live in quietness and 
neutrality if they wished to be secure against 
aggression. In this case it gave the Danites all the 
more reason to expropriate them, especially as 
their land had no want of any thing that is in the 
earth (10). 

Six handled men (11). The fewness of the men 
of war is a measure of the weakness of this tribe. 
Pitched in Kirjath-jearim (12). A city of Judah, 
eight miles west of Jerusalem, on the Benjamite 
border. Wherefore they called that place 
Mahaneh^dan (12), i.e. ‘the camp of Dan’; cf. 


xiii. 25. Stood by the entering of the gate (16). 
Presumably leading into the courtyard of Micah’s 
house. Lay thine hand upon thy mouth (19). For 
the idiom (denoting silence) cf. Jb. xxi. 5, xxix. 9, 
xl. 4; Pr. XXX. 32;^Mi. vii. 16. Be to us a father 
and a priest (19). Cf. xvii. 10. My gods which I 
made (24). We may trace here some irony on the 
writer’s part similar to that expressed at greater 
length in Is. xliv. 9ff. It was in the valley that lieth 
by Beth-rehob (28). The valley is EI-Buqa‘, 
between Lebanon and Hermon. Beth-rehob, 
possibly the Rehob of i. 31, is unknown. They 
called the name of the city Dan (29). It became the 
northernmost point of the land of the twelve 
tribes: cf. the phrase ‘from Dan to Beer-sheba’. 

Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of 
Monasseh (rv, ‘Moses’), he and his sons were 
priests to the tribe of Dan (30). For Gershom cf. 
Ex. ii. 22. The Massorctes, jealous for the repu¬ 
tation of Moses, inserted a suspended ‘N’ 
between the ‘M’ and the ‘S’, as though the name 
were Manasseh, not wishing to disguise the true 
sense, but implying that this idolatrous priest 
behaved in a way befitting a descendant of 
Manasseh rather than of Moses. But the rabbis 
knew and admitted that Moses was meant. If no 
generation is omitted in this man’s genealogy, the 
Danite migration must have taken place at an 
early point in the period of the judges. Probably 
some Danites remained behind in the southern 
territory (cf. v. 17, xiii. 2). The presence at Dan 
of a priesthood descended from Moses would 
give the place high prestige, which explains why 
Jeroboam I chose it as one of the two national 
shrines for the northern kingdom. Jeroboam’s 
bull-calf at Dan may well have been the 
‘descendant’ of Micah’s graven image, which 
probably enough had the same form. It served 
as the visible pedestal for the invisible presence 
of the deity. Until the day of the captivity of the 
land (30), i.e. probably the captivity of the 
Galilaean population under Tiglath-pilcscr III in 
733-732 B.c. (2 Ki. xv. 29), which would put an 
effective end to the priesthood and cult at Dan. 
Houbigiint, however, emended the captivity of 
the land (30) to ‘the captivity of the ark’ (reading 
ha'aron for ha'arcf), taking the phrase as a 
duplicate of all the time that the house of God was 
in Shiloh (31). But the effect of the Philistine 
victory at Aphek was hardly felt so far north as 
Dan. The introduction of the note all the time 
that the house of God was in Shiloh (31) may 
have been intended to indicate that the Dan cult 
was of comparable antiquity to that of Shiloh. 
Shiloh is mod. Seilun, about nineteen miles 
north of Jerusalem and twelve miles south of 
Shechem. There the ‘tent of meeting’ was set up 
soon after the entry into Canaan, to serve as the 
central sanctuary for the ‘amphictyonic league* 
of the tribes of Israel (Jos. xviii. 1; cf. also 
Jos. xxi. 2; Jdg. xxi. 12, 19ff.). But the house 
of God at Shiloh in the early chapters of 
1 Samuel was apparently a more stable structure 
than simply a tent. The destruction of Shiloh 
is not mentioned in 1 Samuel, but we can infer 
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that it was destroyed by the Philistines after 
the battle of Aphek (1 Sa. iv. 10), and this is 
borne out by Je. vii. 12ff., xxvi. 6, 9; Ps. Ixxviii. 
60fF. Danish excavations in 1926 and 1928 have 
shown that there was an extensive settlement at 
Shiloh in the twelfth and early eleventh centuries 
B.c. until its destruction c. 1050 n.c. 

XV. THE WAR AGAINST BENJAMIN, 
xix. 1—xxi. 25 

a. The outrage at Gibeah (xix. 1-30) 

There was a certain Levite sojourning on the side of 
mount Ephraim (1). Hither on the western or 
eastern flanks of the Ephraim highlands. IVho 
took to him a concubine out of Beth-lehem-judah 
(I). Like the Levite of xvii and xviii, this Levite 
had connections both with the Ephraim high¬ 
lands and with Bethlehem in Judah. And his 
concubine played the whore against him (2), or, 
as several of the versions have it, ‘was angry 
with him’ (cf. rsv). To speak friendly unto her (3). 
Lit. ‘to speak to her heart’ (as in Is. xl. 2), And 
they tarried until afternoon (8), though it depends 
on an emendation, is preferable to ‘and tarry ye 
until the day dcclineth’ (rv, following the Mas- 
soretic text and all versions), as the father-in-law 
in verse 9 gives the day’s declining as a reason for 
their staying another night. The day groweth to 
an end (9), Lit. ‘the encamping of day’, i.e. the 
time to pitch camp for the night. Nomadic idioms 
survived even when the Israelites had become a 
settled population. Cf. 2 Sa. xx. 1; 1 Ki. xii. 16. 
And came over against Jehus, which is Jerusalem 
(10). The city was still in the hands of the 
Jebusites. For this reason (12) the Levite refused 
to spend the night there, though in fact it could 
not have treated him less hospitably than 
Gibeah, a city of the children of Israel (12). 
Jebus appears as a name for Jerusalem only here 
and in 1 Ch. xi. 4, 5, and is probably derived 
from the name of the Amorite group (Jebusites) 
who settled there. See i. 21 n. In Gibeah (13). Mod. 
Tell el-FuI, four miles north of Jerusalem. It v/as 
a town of Benjamin, later known as ‘Gibeah of 
Saul’, because it was the home and capital of 
Saul (1 Sa. xi. 4). Excavations at Tell cl-FuI have 
shown that the first fortress of Gibeah was 
founded soon after the conquest and destroyed 
in the twelfth century b.c.; the second fortress, 
that of Saul, has also been uncovered. Or in 
Ramah (13). Farther north than Gibeah, on the 
way to Bethel. Cf. iv. 5. 

An old man . . . which was also of mount 
Ephraim (16). As the Levite himself was; but it 
adds point to the story that the one man in 
Gibeah to of er hospitality to the strangers was 
not a Benjar ite. I am now going to the house of 
the Lx)rd[{'i). Read ‘my house’ with lxx; the 
pronominal sufiix meaning ‘my* has been mis¬ 
read as an abbreviation for Yahweh. Certain 
sons of Bela (22). This word is vocalized so as 
to mean ‘worthless’ (Heb. bcli, ‘without’, and 
ya*‘al, ‘worth’). ‘Sons of Belial* arc then ‘lewd 
fellows of tbf baser sort*. Other suggestions arc 


that Belial means either ‘the world of the dead* 
(a natural sense in 2 Sa. xxii. 5; Ps. xviii. 4), lit. 
‘the place from which there is no coming up’, 
or ‘lord of night’. In post-biblical Jewish writings 
Belial (Gk. Beliar) is the name of a person, the 
antichrist or incarnation of wickedness (cf. 2 
Cor. vi. 15). The unpleasant narrative of these 
verses (22-24) is strikingly similar to the tale of 
Sodom (Gn. xix. 4-8). Do not this folly (23). 
Folly is inadequate as a translation of Heb. 
nebhalah; ‘wantonness’ or ‘villainy’ is better. 
AV gives a better rendering of the word at the 
end of verse 24: do not so vile a thing. The laws 
of hospitality here, as in Gn. xix, obviously took 
precedence over considerations of chivalry 
towards the female sex. He took a knife . . . (29). 
This dismemberment and distribution of a body 
as a call to national action is paralleled in I Sa. 
xi. 7; there, however, a yoke of oxen is so used 
and the di.stribution is accompanied by a threat 
to do the same to the oxen of anyone who will 
not join against the enemy. The twelve pieces 
into which the woman’s body was divided no 
doubt correspond to the number of the ti ibes ol 
Israel. The practice plainly imposed a solemn 
obligation on those to whom the grisly tokens 
were sent, calling on all to act in the spirit of 
the national covenant. From the day that the 
children of Israel came up out of the land of 
Egypt (30). The exodus, marking the birth of 
the nation, provided a starting-point from which 
events might be reckoned (cf. 1 Ki. vi. 1). The 
outrage at Gibeah stood out as a monument of 
wickedness for centuries to come (cf. Ho. x. 9), 

h. The destruction of Gibeah (xx. 1-48) 

The congregation was gathered together as one 
man (1). The Levite’s summons had been 
effective; here all the tribes are gathered to¬ 
gether—from north, south, and Transjordan— 
and they meet in Mizpeh (1), five miles north¬ 
west of Jerusalem (not the Transjordanian 
Mizpeh of X. 17, although the meaning ‘watch- 
tower’ is the same). Four hundred thousand fooh 
men that drew sword (2). This figure is in keeping 
with the Pentatcuchal censuses, but the word 
rendered ‘thousand* here as there (Heb. 'eleph) 
may denote a much smaller unit, ‘practically, 
perhaps exactly, equivalent to the subdivision of 
the tribe which was technically known as a 
father’s house; cf. Jdg. vi. 15’ (Westminster 
Bible Dictionary). They have committed . . . folly 
in Israel (6), i.e. ‘wantonness’ (see xix. 23n.); and 
for the whole phrase cf. Gn. xxxiv. 7; Dt. xxii. 21; 
Jos. vii. 15; 2 Sa. xiii. 12f. 

Put away evil from Israel (13). Cf. for the 
phrase Dt. xvii. 12. Twenty and six thousand {\5). 
Most of the versions read ‘25,000 men’, which 
accords better with the later statements in verses 
35 and 47. Benjamin was small in proportion to 
the other tribes; it numbered one seventeenth 
of the whole. Seven hundred chosen men (16). If 
this figure has been repeated from verse 15 by 
dittography, as Vulg. suggests, then the men of 
Gibeah are the 700 skilful slingcrs. Lefthanded 



(16). Or possibly ‘ambidextrous’; sec iii. 15n. 
and cf, 1 Ch. xii. 2. And not miss (16). The Heb. 
verb is (lafa, commonly used in the moral sense 
of‘sin*, ^eni up to the house of God (18). ‘Beth¬ 
el’ (rv). This ancient sanctuary continued to be 
used as a religious centre throughout the 
northern monarchy. Here av, following Vulg., 
renders the house of God, meaning Shiloh, from 
the mention of Phinchas and the ark in verses 
27, 28. But the ark did not always stay in the 
same place. 

Burnt offerings and peace offerings (26), i.e. 
piacular sacrifices to expiate the cause of their 
defeat, followed by a communion sacrifice and 
feast. Phinchas, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, stood before it in those days (28). This 
incident therefore belongs to the same generation 
as the migration of the Danites (cf. xviii. 30). 
Phinehas (Heb. Pinhas) is a word of Egyptian 
origin, meaning ‘the Nubian’ or ‘the child of dark 
complexion’ (cf. Nu. xxv. 1~13). Israelites with 
Egyptian names (cf. Moses) are found only in 
the tribe of Levi. And Israel set Hers in wait round 
about Gibeah (29). The tactics are similar to 
those used against Ai (Jos. viii. 12ff.). Of which 
one goeth up to the house of God (rv, ‘Bether), 
and the other to Gibeah (31). For Gibeah here 
we probably ought to read Gibeon—mod. 
El-jib, c. six miles north-west of Jerusalem, and 
four miles from Gibeah. BaaHtamar (33). On the 
border of Judah and Benjamin. The name means 
‘lord of the palm’ and the place may have been 
called after a Canaanite deity of that name. The 
children of Israel destroyed of the Benjamites that 
day twenty and five thousand and an hundred men 
(35). Leaving as survivors only the 600 of verse 
47; the original total being 25,700 (see vcr.se 
15n.). See also note on thousand in verse 2. 
The statement here is an anticipatory summary 
of the narrative of verses 36-46. An appointed 
sign (38). The word for sign, found also in Je. 
vi. 1 and in the Lachish letters, means a torch- 
beacon. Cf. Jos. viii. 20f. The flame of the city 
ascended up to heaven (40). The destruction of 
Gibeah at this period is confirmed by excava¬ 
tions carried out by American archaeologists in 
1922-23. Trade them down with ease (43). ‘At 
their resting-place* (rv), or ‘from Nohah’ (cf. 1 
Ch. viii. 2). Over against Gibeah (43). Or Gcba, 
on the direct route from Gibeah to Rimnion. 
Geba is about six miles north-north-east of 
Jerusalem, and the rock Rimmon (47) is about as 
far again in the same direction. The name sur¬ 
vives in the mod. village Rammun, It is a detach¬ 
ed limestone eminence, cut off by ravines on 
north, west and south, and containing caverns 
in which the fugitives could live. 

c. Reconciliation (xxl. 1-25) 

And the people came to the house of God (2). 
Again, as in xx. 18, 26, translate with rv ‘to 
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Bethel’. And built there an altar (4). A strange 
action, as xx. 26 makes it clear that there was an 
altar there already. It has been suggested (e.g. 
by Burney) that the original reference here was 
to the building of an altar at Mizpeh. They had 
made a great oath (5). Lit. ‘the great oath had 
been’: the reference may be to some peculiarly 
solemn form of oath. There came none to the 
camp from Jahesh-gilead (8). This is believed to 
have stood on the site of mod. Ed-Deir, nine 
and a half miles south-east of Beth-shan on the 
east of Jordan, on the Wadi el-Yabis. Twelve 
thousand men of the valiantest (10). For thousand 
see xx. 2n. And this is the thing that ye shall do 
(11). Cf. the policy adopted at Moses’ instance 
with regard to the Midianite women (Nu. xxxi. 
15fi'.). And they found among the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilcad four hundred young virgins (12). To 
the marriage of these girls with the Benjamitc 
survivors may be due the close relationship of 
later days between Jabesh-gilead and the tribe 
of Benjamin (especially in the time of King Saul, 
a Benjamitc); cf. in particular Saul’s action in 
defence of the Jabeshiles against the Ammonites 
(1 Sa. xi), and the Jabeshites’ rescue of Saul’s 
body from the walls of Bcth-slian (1 Sa. xxxi. 
llir.). And in view of Saul’s connection with 
Gibeah, was there some early tie which deterred 
the Jabeshites from joining the war of vengeance 
against that town? By the time of the incident 
of 1 Sa. xi (c. 1025 b.c.), Jabesh was again quite 
populous. They brought them unto the camp to 
Shiloh (12), which served as an inter-tribal 
centre (cf. xviii. 31, xxi. 19fr.). Then they said(\9). 
Presumably to the Benjamites, at least to the 
200 who were still unprovided with wives. Hence 
the particularity with which the location of the 
feast is described. Behold, there is a feast (rv 
mg., ‘the feast’) of the Lord in Shiloh yearly (19). 
This feast (Heb. hag, lit. ‘pilgrimage’) was a local 
variety of the feast of tabernacles, here more 
particularly to celebrate the ingathering of the 
year’s vintage (cf. ix. 27). This may have Ixjen 
the feast which Elkanah and his family attended 
annually at Shiloh (1 Sa. i. 6lT.). The dancing of 
the maidens formed part of the ‘harvest home’ 
celebrations. Catch you every man his wife (21). 
A reversion to the practice of marriage by 
capture. The rape of the Sabines in Roman 
legend is a well-known parallel. Be favourable 
unto them for our sakes (22). ‘Grant them 
graciously unto us’ (rv). They adduce two reasons 
for the acquiescence of the men of Shiloh: 
they had not seized the maidens as an act of 
war; and they had thus delivered the Shilonites 
from the guilt of voluntarily handing over their 
daughters, which would have been a breach of 
the oath sworn at Mizpeh (verse 1). In those 
days , . . (25). Quoted from xvii. 6; cf. also 
xviii. 1, xix. 1. 

F. F. Bruce. 
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RUTH 

INTRODUCTION 


I. ITS PLACE IN THE CANON 

In the Lxx, the Vulgate and the Lutheran 
Versions, the book of Ruth comes in between 
the book of Judges and that of Samuel, and 
belongs to the same historical period. It is in 
fact supplementary to the one and introduclcry 
to the other, but affords a striking contrast to 
both in its contents. Judges and Samuel abound 
in scenes of lawlessness and strife. Armies march 
and countermarch. Israel is defeated and op¬ 
pressed; then she hears the call of freedom and 
does valiantly in the name of Jehovah. Great 
leaders come to power, and play their part and 
pass on. There are scenes of savagery and lust. 

In the book of Ruth, however, the clash of 
arms and the tumult of men are strangely stilled. 
Here, one feels, is the life the people really lived. 
Great men and nations rose and fell; battles 
were fought and won and lost; there were 
intrigues and rivalries in high places. Yet all the 
time the life of the people went on as it had done 
for ages past, and as it would do for ages still to 
come. The labour of men on the land, old 
country customs, love and marriage, the rearing 
of children, and simple faith in God went on 
behind the dreadful facade of cruelty and 
bloodshed depicted in the book of Judges. 

The fact that it describes these enduring 
things and especially that it contains the history 
of David’s immediate ancestors is probably the 
main reason why the Hebrew Codex places the 
book of Ruth among the Hagiographa, and the 
Talmud puts it at the top of them, even before 
the Psalms. In the Hebrew mss it is to be found 
among the five Megilloth or Rolls. 

IL BACKGROUND AND DATE 

The events narrated took place during the reign 
of the judges (i. 1); but this period covered 450 
years (Acts xiii. 20), In iv. 21, 22, however, we 
are told that Boaz was the great-grandfather of 
David, which would place the events of the book 
somewhat before the middle of the twelfth 
century b.c., that is about the time when Samuel 
was young. In this connection it is interesting to 


note that Josephus indicates that Ruth lived in 
the days of Eli (Ant. v. 9, 1). On the other hand 
Salmon, who is given here as the father of Boaz, 
was the husband of Rahab (Mt. i. 5) and this 
points to a very much earlier date. Indeed it is 
difficult to reconcile these two pointers except by 
assuming that there is a gap in the genealogy 
such as in fact occurs in Ml. i. 9 and elsewhere. 
If this assumption is correct it is impossible to 
assign even an approximate date to such a gap, 
and the book furnishes no internal evidence that 
would throw any reliable light on the question. 
Nevertheless there is no real reason why the 
date given by Josephus should not be accepted; 
it is but reasonable to suppose that he had sources 
of information denied to us, despite his historical 
unreliability. 

111. DATE OF COMPOSITION 

It is equally difficult to come to any definite 
conclusion on the question of when the book was 
written. Here again wc must rely upon internal 
evidence, and as it happens even this is not very 
helpful. It was written after the days of the 
judges (i. 1) and a considerable time after the 
events took place, as some of the customs 
recorded had by then fallen into desuetude 
(iv. 6-8). f urthermore the book could not have 
been written before the reign of David as he is 
mentioned in the genealogy (iv. 22). Beyond 
these deductions one etUers the field of pure 
conjecture, but the general outlook of the book 
seems to point to the reign of David. 

The book of Ruth tells of the fortunes of the 
family of Elimelech of Bethlehem, who migrated 
to Moab under stress of famine and died there 
with his two sons. Whereupon his widow Naomi 
returned to her homeland with Ruth her widowed 
daughter-in-law who devotedly insisted on 
accompanying her. There, in their distress, they 
discovered Boa/, a near kinsman, who willingly 
assumed the full responsibilities of a goel, or 
njxt of kin, by marrying Ruth, thus raising and 
preserving a family for the dead son of Naomi. 
Of this union was born Obed, the forefather of 
David. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE FAMINE AND ELIMELECH’S DISASTROUS MIGRATION, i. 1-5 
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III. A SAD HOMECXJMING. i. 19-22 
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IV. A FRIEND IN NEED. ii. 1-23 

V. THE LAW IS INVOKED, iii. 1-18 

VI. THE GOEL ACCEPTS HIS RESPONSIBILITIES, iv. 1-16 
VH. THE PROMISE, iv. 17-22 

COMMENTARY 


I. THE FAMINE AND ELIMELECH’S 
DISASTROUS MIGRATION, i. 1-5 

Now it came to pass (1). Heb. wayehi possibly 
attaches this account to other well known 
events (cf. Jos. i. 1). H^hen the judges ruled ( 1). 
RV more accurately translates ‘judged'. See 
Introduction to commentary on Judges, p. 236, 
A famine (1). There is no specific mention of a 
famine in the book of Judges, but there must 
have been many occasions during that turbulent 
period when ‘the staff of bread was broken’ 
either through natural causes or enemy invasions 
(cf. Jdg. vi. 3-6). Beth-lehemfudah (1). Probably 
so called to distinguish it from Bethlehem of 
Zebulun (Jos. xix. 15). The country of Moab (1). 
Heb. ^adhe properly means a field or level place,,, 
a term that is by no means descriptive of Moab 
as a whole and seems here to refer to a particular 
part of that country, probably the rolling plateau 
south of the Arnon, still a rich pastureland. See 
description of the ‘plentiful field’ of Moab in 
Is. xvi. 10; Jc. xlviii. 33. Elimelech (2) means ‘to 
whom God is king’; Naomi, ‘the pleasant one*; 
Mahlon, ‘the weakly’; Chi/ion, ‘pining*. Ephra- 
thites (2). Ephrath was the old name for 
Bethlehem (Gn. xxxv. 19). And they took them 
wives . . . of Moab (4). The Targum inserts ‘And 
they transgressed the commandment of the Lord 
and took . . .* Actually marriage with Moabite 
women was not specifically forbidden, although 
receiving Moabites into the congregation of the 
Lord was (cf. Dt. xxiii. 3n.). Orpah . . . Ruth (4). 
These are Moabite names and may possibly mean 
‘kind’ or, perhaps, ‘turning the back’, and ‘rose’, 
but the difference between the two languages, 
although not great (see note on ii. 8 below), 
nevertheless makes a reliable translation impos¬ 
sible. Ruth was the wife of Mahlon, probably 
the elder son (iv. 10). The Targum says she wtis 
the daughter of Eglon king of Moab (Jdg. iii. 12), 
which is unlikely. And Mahlon and Chilian died 

(5). There is no hint that their deaths were a 
judgment for leaving the land of promise for 
Moab. These names—‘wasting’ and ‘con¬ 
sumption’—might have been echoes of the 
famine that consumed the land, or they might 
have been descriptive of the weakly constitutions 
of these two young men. 

n. NAOMI AND RUTH DECIDE TO 
GO TO JUDAH, i. 6-18 

She arose . . . that she might return (6). Lit. ‘She 
rose . . . and she returned*. Naomi was now 
acftually on her way to Bethlehem. She had heard 


(6) . She had been ten years in Moab and if, as 
seems likely, it was toward the end of that period 
she heard this, the famine must have lasted very 
long. On the other hand the turbulence of the 
times may have made contacts between the two 
places very difficult. And they wentto return 

(7) . Orpah and Ruth both clearly intended to 
return with Naomi to Bethlehem. The speech 
of Naomi, ‘the gracious one’, makes it easy to 
understand how she inspired the love and 
devotion of her daughters-in-law. Each to her 
mothers house (8). Ruth’s father was still alive 
(ii. 11), but their mothers are mentioned probably 
in order to emphasize that after all Naomi is 
only their mother-in-law. 

The Lord deal kindly (8). Note that Jehovah is 
invoked as a name already familiar to them. 
Rest (9). Heb. menuchah means a place of rest 
and is often used to give the idea of the fulfil¬ 
ment of a purpose or the realization of a hope or, 
as here, the end of trials and vicissitudes (see 
Dt. xii. 9; Is. xi. 10, etc.). Surely (10). Heb. 
ki. Placed before a direct statement this expres¬ 
sion serves to strengthen it, as in Gn. xxix. 32 and 
Ex. iii. 12. Any more sons (11). The first mention 
in this book of the Israelite law of the levirate 
marriage, requiring a man to marry the widow 
of a brother who dies without issue in order to 
raise a family for his brother (Dt. xxv. 5; Mt. 
xxii. 23-28). We do not know whether this law 
was recognized in Moab, but it is safe to assume 
that Orpah and Ruth were familiar with it. 
Indeed verses 11-13 are an argument showing 
the folly of seeking to invoke it in this case. 
Tarry (13). Lit. ‘hope’, and hence ‘wait for*. It 
grieveth me (13). Heb. ‘I have much bitterness’. 
Cf. verse 20. Gone back . . . unto her gods (15). 
There is not a vestige of reproach in these words, 
and it is difficult to read even a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment into them. For Orpah, to return to 
Moab simply meant to revert to the gods of 
Moab. Unlike Naaman (2 Ki. v. 17) the worship 
of Jehovah made no abiding impression on her 
and Naomi clearly knew it. The Lord do so (17). 
Jehovah is deliberately invoked by Ruth to 
indicate her choice of the God of Israel, but it 
would be wrong to assume that this choice was 
not made before now. Her love to Him as well 
as her love to Naomi inspires the noble words of 
verses 16, 17. Cf. Jn. vi. 68. Stedfastly minded 
(18). Heb. ‘strengthened herself’. Ruth has sworn 
by Jehovah, and that itself makes further 
reasoning useless, if not impious. Moreover the 
vow she used was in itself a confession of her 
faith in Him. 
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HI. A SAD^HOMECOMING. i. 19-22 

So they two went (19). The journey was only 
about fifty miles but the times were lawless 
(Jdg. xxi. 25) and it was a dangerous undertaking 
for two defenceless women. Ali the city was 
moved (19). This seems to indicate that the family 
of Elimclech had been well known in Bethlehem 
—a suggestion that is supported by the obvious 
standing and wealth of Boaz, his kinsman and 
friend. They said (19); i.e. the women (of the 
town) said, for the verb is feminine. Call me (20). 
This play upon words is common in the Old 
Testament and Naomi had already said that her 
lot was bitter (13). I went out full (21). She had 
a husband and two sons. It is also probable that 
Elimelech had left Bethlehem with his possessions 
before he suffered too heavily from the famine. 
Barley harvest (22). This l^gan on the low 
grounds in April, a fortnight before the wheat 
harvest, 

IV. A FRIEND IN NEED. ii. 1-23 

A kinsman (1). The Hebrew word here, as in 
iii. 2 and Pr. vii. 4, is moda, meaning an acquaint¬ 
ance or friend, and is a totally different word 
from that translated ‘kinsman’ elsewhere in the 
book. Probably the friendship and not the 
relationship of Boaz is being emphasized. A 
mighty man of wealth (1). Heb. hayil means any 
kind of spiritual, mental or natural resources 
and may refer to the valour rather than the 
wealth of Boaz. This, in fact, is its usual meaning 
(see iii. lln.; cf. Jdg. vi. 12). Let me now go (2). 
The law of Moses gave the poor and the stranger 
the right to glean after the harvesters (Lv. xix. 9). 
Kindred (3). Heb. mishpachah, a different word 
from that used in ii. 1 and iii. 2, and at the same 
time entirely different from the word used else¬ 
where in the book when the kinsman is regarded 
as subject to the law of Moses. The Lord be with 
you . . . the Lord bless thee (4). Evidently the 
conventional salutation and response. Cf. 

Ps. cxxix. 8. Whose damsel is this? (5). It is 
possible that something foreign in the appearance 
or dress of Ruth arrested his attention. Hath 
continued . .. until now (7). She has worked hard 
all day long until now, when she has just taken 
a short rest. My daughter (8). This gives the 
impression that Boaz was no longer a young 
man. Boaz could easily converse with a Moabite 
as there was very little difference between the 
two languages. This is proved by the Moabite 
inscription on Mesha's Stone (890 b.c.). Cf. 2 Ki. 
iii. 5ff. Abide here fast (8). Lit. ‘cleave to’, the 
same word as in i. 14. My maidens (8), i.e. the 
women who tied the sheaves. Boaz had evidently 
made full arrangements for the protection of 
Ruth before he spoke to her himself. By riglUs 
only the hired workers could claim the privilege 
Boaz offered. 

A stranger (10). The fact that she was an alien, 
and a Moabitess at that, made it extremely 
doubtful whether Ruth would meet with real 
kindness in her adopted country. Left thy father 
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(11). The pious Boaz obviously compared Ruth’s 
venture of love with Abraham’s venture of faith 
(cf. Gn. xii. 1). Under whose wings (12). This 
shows how completely Ruth had adopted the 
religion of Naomi (see i. 17n.). Thine handmaid 
.. . handmaidens (13). The meaning seems to be 
‘thy handmaiden—but I have no claim to be thy 
handmaiden’ i.e. *1 am only a gleaner and my 
only claim upon you is the claim of the poor 
and the stranger’. Vinegar (14). Heb. homez. 
This was ‘a beverage of sour wine mixed with oil 
still common in the East’ (Delitzsch). Parched 
corn (14). ‘The grains of wheat not yet fully dry 
and hard are roasted in a pan and constitute a 
very palatable article of food’ (Robinson). And 
left (14). ‘Left thereof ’ (rv), i.e. some of the corn 
was left over and put by for Naomi (18). Let 
fall also some ... of purpose (16), i.e. as if it had 
been overlooked. The forgotten sheaf was the 
portion of the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow (Dt. xxiv. 19). And beat out ... an ephah 
of barley (17). The implements for beating out the 
corn could be had, of course, on the farm of 
Boaz, but not in the house of Naomi. The ephah 
of barley, about three pecks, could be carried 
home in her veil (iii. 15). This was far more than 
the most expert gleaner would have gathered 
under ordinary conditions. Brought forth (18). 
The Chaldee adds: ‘from her pocket’. Who hath 
not left off his kindness (20). This may refer to 
the Lord, but more likely refers to Boaz. Naomi 
elsewhere (i. 8) speaks of the kindness of Orpah 
and Ruth to the dead, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that she would use the same language 
about Boaz (see iii. lOn.). Near of kin (20). Heb. 
qarobh means near in time (Ezk. vii. 7) or near in 
place (Ex. xiii. 17). Here it is taken to mean near 
in kinship. Kinsmen (20). Heb. goel is from gaal^ 
‘to redeem’, and really means redeemer or one 
who has the right to redeem; and as this person 
was usually the next of kin the word is often trans¬ 
lated kinsman. The use of the word by Naomi 
shows that she is already thinking of Boaz as a 
possible redeemer of her family and her patri¬ 
mony. He is no longer a moda (1) or one of the 
mishpachah of Elimelech (3) or even a qarobh 
(20); he is a goel. 

V. THE LAW IS INVOKED, iii. 1-18 

Rest (1). See i. 9n. Naomi had the prior claim 
upon Boaz, but was willing to abandon this 
claim in favour of Ruth. Her choice of Boaz to 
raise up a family for Mahlon was due either to 
her ignorance of a nearer goel or to a deliberate 
preference for him as one who had already shown 
kindness to the living and the dead. Her plan 
would show Boaz that her choice fell upon him 
and that she had waived her own claim in favour 
of Ruth. He winnoweth barley to night (2). There 
was evidently a night breeze suitable for the 
purpose. Wash . . . anoint ... put thy raiment 
upon thee (3). A sign that her period of mourning 
was ended. Did ...all that her mother in law bade 
her (6). Ruth is clearly conscious of taking part in 
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a well-recogoized ritual by which such a claim as 
hers was regularly made as a matter of course, 
and which was so venerable that her action was 
devoid of even a suggestion of immodesty. 
It must be emphasized that we are getting a 
glimpse of country customs and conventions of 
which we know nothing, and it would be fantastic 
to discuss them in terms of the urban—and 
occidental—customs and conventions of the 
twentieth century. Spread ... thy skirt (9). 
Lit. ‘wing’. The Targum recognizes this as itself 
a claim to espousal (cf. Ezk. xvi. 8; Dt. xxii. 30). 
Thou hast shewed more kindness (10). ‘Kindness’ 
(Heb. hesedh) has another form meaning 
‘holiness*. The sense seems to be that Ruth 
showed piety (cf, Lat. pietas) in her faithfulness 
to the God of Israel and to Naomi; now she 
was showing even greater piety in her attitude to 
the law of Jehovah and to Boaz as her goel. 
City (11). Lit. ‘gate*, where the men of the city 
congregated. Virtuous (11). Heb. hayH\ see ii. In. 
The exact meaning varies according to what is 
appropriate. Used of a man it may mean valour 
(c.g. Jos. i. 14); of a country, wealth (Is. Ixi. 6); 
and of a woman, virtue (Pr. xii. 4). A kinsman 
nearer (12). One who had therefore a prior claim 
to fulfil the duties of a goel. Lei it not be known 
(14). Ruth invoked the law of the goel in private 
because Boaz was not as yet her legal goel, but it 
was to be publicly invoked that day according to 
custom. Vail (15). ‘Sheet* or ‘apron’ (av mg.). 
Translated ‘mantle* in Is. iii. 22. The man will 
not be in rest (18). It has been suggested that the 
number of measures of barley (six) may have 
been meant to bear some significance to Naomi, 
and this would explain her assurance. It could be 
explained equally well by her knowledge of the 
character of Boaz. 


VI. THE GOEL ACCEPTS HIS 
RESPONSIBILITIES. Iv. 1-16 

Went... up {\). Bethlehem stood on a hill. The 
gate (1). The walls of eastern cities were very 
thick and the gate was consequently a short 
tunnel which provided shade and cool breezes. 
Here the men of the city congregated. (Cf. the 
term ‘Sublime Porte’ (Gate) by which the 
government of Turkey used to be designated.) 
Such a one (1), i.e. ‘So and so*. The name of 
Naomi’s nearest goel is not given, possibly 
because it was unknown to the writer. Naomi ... 
selleth (3). More correctly ‘has sold*. Either 
Elimelech sold the land before he went to Moab 
and the year of jubile came in in the interval so 
that the land reverted to Naomi (see Lv. xxv. Sff.) 
or the land was for the last ten years left in the 
care of a friend. In any case Naomi sold it on 
her return, probably under pressure of poverty. 
/ thought (4). See av mg. The inhabitants (4). 
Heb. yashabh also means to sit down and may 
refer to the witnesses of the transaction. Buy it 
. . redeem it. raise up the name of the dead 


(4, 5). The law of the goel was designed to 
prevent the alienation of any land or the extinc¬ 
tion of any family. / cannot . . . lest I mar mine 
own inheritance (6). Josephus and the Targum 
suggest that he was already married, but seem¬ 
ingly that would not have relieved him of his 
obligations. Apart from this, howcvci’, he could 
mar his own inheritance by spending money on 
land that would belong not to him but to any 
issue Ruth would have. 

In former time (7). This gives the impression 
that the story was written at some period when 
Dt. xxv. 5-10 had fallen into oblivion. Even at 
the time of the story this law was only partially 
observed, as the goel was approached by deputy 
and not directly by the widow in open assembly, 
and he himself loosed his shoe without any of the 
public odium ordered by the law. Actually the 
transfer of the shoe seems to have indicated 
nothing more contumelious than the transfer of 
the land to Boaz. The shoe symbolized the right 
of the owner to set foot upon the land (Ps. lx. 8). 
(Perhaps the shoes were given to the prodigal 
son to indicate his reinstatement in the inherit¬ 
ance he left.) The ceremoniousness of this trans¬ 
action (10) reminds one strongly of the buying of 
the cave of Machpelah by Abraham (Gn. xxiii. 
16-18). Rachel and . . . Leah (11). Rachel, 
although the younger sister, comes naturally 
first because it was at Bethlehem that she died 
(Gn. XXXV. 19). Did build (11). Heb. bana, to 
‘build’, is allied to ‘bear a son*. Thus Rachel gave 
Bilhah to Jacob ‘that 1 may have children (lit. 
‘be built’) by her’ (Gn. xxx. 3). Worthily (11). 
Heb. hayil. Sec iii. 1 In. Pharez, whom Tamar hare 
unto Judah (12). See Gn. xxxviii. This incident is 
introduced as an appropriate example of the 
responsibilities of a goel. Which loveth thee (15). 
The law has been fulfilled, the inheritance and 
family of Mahloii are saved, but the story closes, 
as it opens, on the love of Naomi and Ruth. 

VII. THE PROMISE, iv. 17-22 

The reader is here constrained to face the vital 
matter that is behind the story, namely the gene¬ 
alogy of the Messiah, for every Israelite knew that 
the Messiah was to spring from David. Ruth the 
Moabitess is seen no longer as the courageous 
stranger who came to Bethlehem, but as the 
woman whose great love for Naomi and devotion 
to Naomi’s God put her into direct line of the 
Messiah. Tamar the Canaanite is no longer one 
who invoked the law of goel in a dreadful way, 
but the ancestress of the Messiah. Rahab 
received the same honour by seeing that God was 
with Israel. And so the stage is set for that great 
event because three alien women fulfilled an 
obscure law and read a wonderful meaning into 
the vision they saw. The genealogy given here is 
inserted by Matthew into the genealogy of our 
Lord (Mt. i. 3-6). 

A. Macdonald. 
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I AND II SAMUEL 

INTRODUCTION 


In the Hebrew text the two books of Samuel 
formed one only. The present division is in¬ 
convenient for it breiiks up the history of David 
and the story of Saul’s disaster on Gilboa. The 
authors of the Septuagint took the books of 
Samuel and Kings as a complete history of the 
kingdom, and divided it into four sections called 
‘Books of the Kingdom’. 'Fhe Vulgate altered 
this to ‘Books of the Kings’. The books of 
Samuel were called the first and second ‘Book of 
the Kings’ respectively. 

Since the days of Daniel Bom berg, in the 
sixteenth century, most Hebrew Bibles have 
followed the arrangement of dividing the book 
of Samuel in two, and have called the parts the 
first and second books of Samuel. In our English 
Bible, these books have, as sub-title, the first 
and second ‘Book of the Kings’, and 1 and 2 
Kings have, as sub-title, third and fourth ‘Book 
of the Kings’, respectively. 

1. AUTHORSHIP 

Although the books bear the name of Samuel, 
that does not imply that he wrote them. A late 
Jewish tradition ascribes the books to him, but, 
even if this tradition could be accepted, it would 
refer only to the first twenty-four chapters of 
1 Samuel. 

The evidence clearly indicates that the books 
are a compilation. It may very well be that 
Samuel was the author of the greater part of the 
first book, for, as head of the schools of the 
prophets, he would probably keep trace of the 
history of God’s chosen people. These schools 
formed the centre of the nation’s culture for 
generations, and records must have been kept 
there of God’s dealings with His people. 

In 1 Ch. xxix. 29 we read in the Hebrew text 
‘And the Chronicles of David the king, behold 
they are written in the Chronicles of Samuel the 
Roch, and in the Chronicles of Nathan the Nabi, 
and in the Chronicles of Gad the Chozeh’. This 
clearly implies that records were kept by Samuel, 
Nathan, and Gad, and that the compiler of 1 
Chronicles drew upon these records, so far as the 
history of David was concerned. This is entirely 
in keeping with what we would conclude from 
other lines of evidence. We find that certain 
parts of Chronicles are almost word for word 
the same as the record in Samuel, with very slight 
variations; and the facts stated are generally 
similar, although the compiler of Chronicles had 
apparently records before him not drawn upon 
by the compiler of Samuel. 


We know that records were preserved with the 
ark, from the days of Moses onwards, and 
Samuel was reared at Shiloh beside the ark. 
What more natural than that he should be 
interested in the history of Israel and should 
add to it? He himself was a great maker of 
history, and when Saul was elected king at 
Mbpeh, Samuel prepared a constitution for the 
kingdom ‘and wroie it in the book, and laid it 
up before the Lord' (1 Sa. x. 25, Heb. text). This 
shows there was a definite book kept, with 
records, and that it was with the ark. In 2 Ch. ix. 
29 Nathan is again referred to, this time as an 
authority for the reign of Solomon; and he, and 
other prophets, are quoted as sources for the 
history of that reign. 

There are many more references in the Old 
Testament to prophets as authorities for the 
history of other kings. Thus we are warranted in 
taking Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, either as 
direct authors of the book of Samuel or, at 
least, as having left records from which the 
narrative was mostly compiled. 

We thus have the witness of contemporaries, 
for Samuel lived till near the end of Saul’s reign, 
and Nathan and Gad overlived David. It is 
notable that David had a dose connection not 
only with Samuel himself but with the school of 
the prophets at Naioth (cf. 1 Sa. xix, 18); and 
both Nathan and Gad were intimately associated 
with David (cf. 1 Sa. xxii. 5; 2 Sa. xxiv. 11; 2 
Ch. xxix. 25; 2 Sa. vii. 2~17, xii. 25; 1 Ki. i. 8-27). 
It is clear that there were official chronicles of 
king David as is seen from 1 Ch. xxvii. 24. 

There was also a poetic literature of the nation, 
such as the book of lasher (2 Sa. i. 18) which 
must have been a collection of songs and ballads 
on the national heroes. From such sources as 
these the compiler of the book of Samuel would 
draw some of his material (cf. 1 Sa. ii. 1-10, 
2 Sa. iii. 33-34, xxii. 1-51). For a detailed study 
of some of the problems sec Appendix II, p. 293, 
‘The Critical View of Sources and Documents’. 

II. THE NAME 

The fact that these books should bear the name 
of Samuel shows the high esteem in which he was 
held. Among the Jews he was regarded as a 
national leader, second only to Moses. As 
Moses delivered Israel from Egypt, gave them 
the law, and brought them to the very borders of 
the promised land, so Samuel was sent of God to 
deliver Israel when the nation’s fortunes seemed 
almost hopeless. Spiritually and politically, the 
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nation appeared virtually lost at the end of Eli’s 
judgeship (cf. 1 Sa. iv. 12-22; Ps. Ixxviii. 59-64; 
Jc. xxvi. 6). Under Samuel came a wonderful 
spiritual renovation and a new hope (1 Sa. vii). 

Many believe that it was Samuel who founded 
the schools of the prophets which for centuries 
exercised so profound an influence upon the life 
of the nation. Round these schools gathered not 
only the spiritual life of Israel, but also its 
cultural and educational life. If Moses gave the 
law, Samuel assured that it should be propa¬ 
gated, together with further revelations from 
God, 

At the same time, Samuel was used of God to 
lead Israel when the momentous change was 
made from the judges to the monarchy. It was a 
time which called supremely for wise leadership 
and, without this, sore calamities might have 
befallen the nation. God led Samuel, at this time, 
to set before them the ideal of a constitutional 
monarchy under God’s guidance, for the king 
was to observe the law and be guided by God’s 
revelations through His prophets. When Saul, 
through his crimes and despotism, failed, Samuel, 
under God, trained up David to be the king 
‘after God’s own heart’. With all his failings, 
David never set himself above God’s law and 
never failed to respect God’s prophets. It is 
because of this that the greatest aim of the books 
of Samuel was to tell the history of David. 

It was Samuel’s great privilege, then, to give 
to the prophets their due place in Israel; and at 
the same time he was used of God to bring in the 
monarchy and lay down laws for its guidance 
and thus prepare the way for Him who is, at 
once, prophet, priest and king. No man so much 
as Samuel deserves the honour of having his 
name given to these books. 

III. DATE OF THE COMPILATION 

The language points to an early date. It is pure 
Hebrew free from Aramaisms and late forms, 
such as arc found in later books. 

It must have been written a considerable time 


after Saul’s first introduction to Samuel. At that 
time the term ro'eh (seer) was applied to a 
prophet; by the time the book was compiled 
nabhr was used and it was necessary to explain 
to a new generation the meaning of ro'eh (cf. 
1 Sa. ix. 9). Should it be proved, however, that 
this comment is an addition, it may have been 
added long after the compilation. 

It must have been after the death of David 
(cf. 2 Sa. v. 5) for the length of his reign is given. 
It cannot have been earlier than the reign of 
Rehoboam for already Judah is separated from 
Israel (cf. 1 Sa. xxvii. 6) as is seen by the reference 
to ‘the kings of Judah’. The Septuagint version 
also distinctly points to a date not earlier than 
Rehoboam (cf. 2 Sa. viii. 7, xiv. 27 Lxx). 

The style would suggest that it is not later than 
this reign, and no event from any later period is 
referred to. 

IV. CHRONOLOGY 

Any chronology of this era can only be approxi¬ 
mately correct, with our present knowledge. 

We may adopt provisionally the following 
dales:— 


Samuel born 

1090 

Samuel called of God 

1080 

Death of Eli and beginning of 


Samuel’s judgeship 

1070 

Saul begins to reign 

1040 

Samuel dies 

’015 

Saul slain on Gilboa 

1010 

David king over Judah 

1010 

David king of all Israel 

1003 


It should be noted that a very large part of 
Saul’s history is passed over in silence—probably 
twenty years at least. At the time of his election 
(1 Sa. ix. 2) he is a young man, apparently un¬ 
married. The events of chapters x and xi seem to 
follow quickly on those of chapter ix. When 
next we see Saul, he has a son, Jonathan, already 
a brilliant soldier. Some twenty years must have 
passed. The aim of the historian was not to 
present Saul’s history but to lead on to David’s. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

(In this Analysis the two books are treated as a whole) 

1. FROM THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL TO THE LIBERATION OF ISRAEL FROM 
THE PHILISTINES, i. 1—vii. 17 

a. The birth and early years of Samuel (i. 1—iii. 21) 

b. War with the Philistines (iv. 1—vii. 17) 

II. SAUL AS KING. viii. 1—xv. 35 

a. The choosing of Saul as king (viii. 1—^xii. 25) 

b. War with the Philistines (xiii. 1—xiv. 52) 

c. The destruction of Amalek (xv. 1-35) 

lU. SAUL DEGENERATES AND DAVID GROWS IN MORAL STATURE, 
xvi. 1—^xxxi. 13 

a. The anointing of David and his victory over Goliath (xvi. 1—xvii. 58) 

b. David and Jonathan (xviii. 1—xx. 42) 
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c. David’s exile (xxi. 1—xxiv. 22) 

d. Death of Samuel (xxv. I) 

e. David and Abigail (xxv. 2-44) 

Gradual eclipse of Saul (xxvi. 1- -xxx. 31) 

g. Defeat and death of Saul and Jonathan (xxxi. 1-13) 

IV. DAVID AS KING. 2 Sa. i. 1—xx. 26 

a. David’s Uiment over Saul and Jonathan (i. 1-27) 

b. David proclaimed king at Hebron and his reign in Jerusalem (ii. 1—v. 25) 

c. The ark brought to Zion and David’s victories (vi. I- -xi. I) 

d. David’s sin and Nathan’s rebuke (xi. 2- xii. 25) 

e. Absalom's flight, revolt and death (xii. 26 '*xviii. 33) 
r. D.n id's return and Sheba's revolt (xix. l- xx. 2^)) 

V. LAST YEARS OF DAVID’S REIGN, xxi. l~xxiv. 25 

a. The famine and the victory over the Philistines (xxi. F22) 

b. David's song of thanksgiving (xxii. 1-51) 

c. David's last words (xxiii. 1-7) 

d. A catalogue of David’s mighty men (xxiii. 8-39) 
c. Tlte census and the plague (xxiv. 1-25) 


COMMENTARY 


L FROM THE BIRTH OF SAMUEK TO 

THE LIBERATION OF ISRAEL FROM 
THE PHILISTINES, i. 1-vii. 17 

a. The birth and early years of Samuel (i. 1—lii. 21) 

i. Elkanah and his two wives (i. 1-8). The 

conjunction and, with which the Hcb. text begins, 
shows the continuation with the book of Judges 
which precedes in that text. Elkanah (1), the 
father of Samuel, was a Levite, and a dcsccndai t 
of Kohath (1 Ch. vi. 22-28, 33-38). He was a 
man of po.sition—head of the family of the 
Zophim after which his village Ranmthalm- 
zophim (1) was named. {Ramathaini, liunl form 
of Ramah, ‘the height'. Zophim from Zuph or 
Zophaiy ancestor of Elkanah.) lie had two wives 
(2). Though polygamy was tolerated by the 
Mosaic law (Dt. xxi. 15-17) it was not the orig¬ 
inal divine arrangement (Mt. xix. 8) and caused 
much misery to Elkanah, like others. Peninnah 
(i.e. coral or pearl) greatly vexed the favourite 
wife Hannah (i.c. grace), who was childless (2-8) 
—the greatest calamity for a Hebrew woman. 
Went up .. . yearly (3). They were pious people 
and faithfully attended each year at the central 
sanctuary at Shiloh (ten miles north of Bethel) 
to keep a religious feast. In spite of the depraved 
condition of the priests, Hophni and Phinehas, 
this family came to the feast to worship the Lord 
of hosts (3). Heb. Jehovah Schaoth, the Lord of 
all powers and resources, especially the heavenly 
bodies. 

ii. Hannah’s prayer and its answer (i. 9-20). In 

her bitterness of soul she sought relief in the 
tabernacle, called in verse 9 temple (Hcb. hekal, 
i.e. palace or stately building), where she poured 
out her soul to God. The aged Eli, the High 
Priest, seeing her lips move, thought at first she 
was drunken (13), like many loose women then. 


But she was no daughter of Belial (16. Lit. 
‘worthless woman*. Cf, ii. 12), and her pious 
soul was greatly comforted (18). Jehovah answer¬ 
ed her prayer and gave her a son, and in gratitude 
she called him Samuel (20. Heb. Shemueh i.e. 
heard of God). 

iii. Samuel’s infancy and dedication to God 
(j. 21-28). At the next yearly feast, Elkanah 
returned ‘to pay his vows and all the tithes of 
his land’ (lxx), but Hannah went not until the 
child should be weaned (two or three years later), 
when she would leave him in the Lord’s house 
for ever (21, 22). Three bullocks (24). One would 
be for a burnt offering for the dedication of 
Samuel; the others would be for the yearly 
sacrifice (cf. verse 2), The bottle of wine would 
be a skin, and would contain a considerable 
quantity. I have lent him to the Lord (28). Lit. T 
have returned him to Jehovah, as long as he 
liveth, because he was obtained by petition for 
J,jhovah’. Hannah's words are beautiful, even 
in English, but the skilful play on words in the 
Hebrew text is lost in our language. 

iv. The song of Hannah (il. 1-10). This song 
ranks with those of Miriam, Deborah, and the 
virgin Mary. It expresses Hannah’s triumph and 
thanksgiving, and merges into a prophecy of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the ways of providence. 
Many commentators forget this and regard the 
song as a late celebration of victory in war. 

God is the sole author of her triumph (1, 2). In 
Him her heart rejoiceth (rv, ‘exulteth’), and her 
horn is exalted like that of a strong animal with 
its head tossed in the air. Her mouthy formerly 
shut in presence of her enemy, is now opened 
wide to praise God. The adversaries of the Lord 
(!0). Lit. ‘Jehovah—whoever striveth with Him 
shall be broken in pieces; out of heaven He will 
thunder upon him*. Jehovah will overcome all 
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His enemies, and the instrament for achieving 
His victories will be the king to be anointed by 
Hannah’s son, Samuel; but, above all, Christ, 
the eternal King, is meant. Critics have seen, in 
the reference to a king, signs of a later inter¬ 
polation, but the Israelites were familiar with 
the thought of a king from the days of Gideon 
(cf. Jdg. viii. 22), and the idea was growing that 
Israel must have a king. His anointed (10). The 
kingly title of Christ, the Anointed One, is first 
used here (Heb. Mashiait, from which wc get 
Heb. ‘Messiah’ and Gk. ‘Christ’). The term is 
very common in Samuel and the Psalms. The 
resemblance of Hannah’s song to the Magnificat 
(Lk. i. 46-55) and Ps. cxiii is obvious. 

V. The iniquity of Eli’s sons (ii. 11-17). Som oj 
Belial (12). Lit. ‘Sons of worthlessness’. They 
were ungodly men, vicious in spite of their 
sacred office. The priests' custom ... was (13). The 
worshipper had to give the priest the fat, the 
breast, and the shoulder (Lv. vii. 29-34), the 
fat being burnt unto the Lord (Lv. iii. 3-5). 
Hophni and Phinehas took from the offerer, by 
force, what belonged to his own sacrificial feast; 
and they insulted God by demanding their 
portion before His was burnt on the altar. Cf. 
Lv. viii. 31; 2 Ch. xxxv. 13. 

vi. Samuel’s ministry in the tabernacle (ii. 
lR-21). The linen ephod (18), worn by Samuel, 
was a tunic secured at the waist by a girdle (cf. 
2 Sa, vi. 14). The little coat (19), brought yearly 
by his mother, was the meUl (Heb.) worn by 
priests, kings, princes, and prophets—-an under¬ 
garment of wool woven without seam and reach¬ 
ing almost to the ground (cf. 1 Ch. xv. 27; 1 Sa. 
XV. 27; Jb. ii. 12; 2 Sa. xiii. 18). On one of their 
visits, Eli blessed Elkanah and Hannah anew, 
and they had five more children ‘in return for the 
petition she asked for Jehovah’ (20, av mg.). 

vii. Eli’s expostulations with Us sons (Ii. 
22-26). Their immorality was aggravated in 
that the women served in the tabernacle service 
(cf. Ex. xxxviii. 8), and the holy place was 
desecrated (22). Eli was constantly hearing about 
their evil behaviour (22). But although their 
example was leading the people astray (24), 
his rebuke was very feeble. Because the Lord 
would slay them (25). Cf. the case of Pharaoh 
(Ex. x. 1, 2), These men were sin-hardened and 
had deliberately set themselves against God. 
They were now abandoned by Him. 

viii. God’s judgment on Eli’s house (ii. 27-36). 
Even in that dark day the Lord found a man of 
God (i.e. a prophet) to send to Eli (27), to remind 
him of the high honour of his family, from Aaron 
onwards (Ex. iv. 14-16), and that they had had a 
bountiful remuneration in offerings (Lv. x. 12- 
15), yet his sons kicked at His sacrifices and 
enriched themselves with them (29). Hence 
God would cut off the arm of their strength (31), 
and there would not be an old man left. This was 
partly fulfilled at Nob (1 Sa. xxii. 18,19). A rival 
from another house would stand in the high 
priesthood (32), yet God would be merciful. 
The man of thine (33). Lit. T will not cut off every 


one of thine from mine altar, to consume thine 
eyes and grieve thy soul’. Eli’s descendants were 
not to be utterly consumed. Verse 35 is fulfilled 
completely only in Christ but has a partial 
reference to Samuel. In their poverty Eli’s 
descendants would turn to Samuel for help. 

ix. The Lord appears to Samuel in a vision 
(iii. 1-10). Samuel, now about twelve years old, 
was honoured by being a personal attendant to 
Eli, and no doubt was being educated, with 
others, for the tabernacle was the centre of 
culture as well as of religion. The word of the 
Ijord was precious . . . (1). Lit. ‘The word of the 
Lord was rare in tliose days; there was no vision 
published openly’. It was a sad time with no 
recognized prophet to whom God spoke. The 
ark of God (3). See Appendix I, p. 292, on ‘The 
Ark of the Covenant’. Before the seven-branched 
golden candlestick (Ex. xxv. 31-37) was 
extinguished, just before dawn, God called to 
Samuel (3-6). That voice in the night is deeply 
impressive. Though so active and willing, 
Samuel did not yet know the Lord in the way of 
receiving a personal revelation from Him (7). 

When God called the fourth time, and Samuel 
was ready to receive the message, He ‘came and 
presented Himself’ (10). There was some kind of 
manifestation of the Lord. 

X. Message of doom to Ell’s house (iii. 11-18). 
/ will do (11). Lit. ‘I am doing’. The train was 
already in motion to work a destruction v/hich 
would stun like a blow on both ears of a man at 
once. God had warned Eli before, by the 
prophet (cf. 1 Sa. ii. 27), but without result. No 
sacrifice by blood (Heb. zebhali) and no unbloody 
offering (Heb. min^ah) could now make expiation 
(14). We see the intensity of Eli’s feelings, and 
his humility and resignation before God (16-18), 
He was a good man, who had done a great work 
for many years in the difficult and disorderly 
period of the judges; but he was too weak to 
take appropriate action against his degenerate 
sons, whom he ought to have expelled from the 
priesthood. 

xl. Samuel as prophet (Hi. 19-21). As he grew 
up, it was clear the Lord was with him (19), as 
with other great saints before him, and the 
fulfilment of his words proved this. From Dan 
(in the far north) even to Beer-sheba (in the 
extreme south) (20) is a phrase frequently used 
to denote the whole country (cf. Jdg. xx. 1). 

b. War with the Philistines (iv. 1—vii. 17) 

In the Vulg., Syriac, and lxx, the part of iv. 1 
referring to Samuel is placed at the end of chapter 
iii, which is the natural place. The Philistines (1) 
were last mentioned in Jdg. xiii—xvi. They 
oppressed Israel forty years (cf. Jdg. xiii. 1), their 
dominion receiving a check in the twentieth year 
of Samuel’s judgeship (1 Sa. vii. 2, 13, 14). it 
began before Samson’s birth (Jdg. xiii. 5), and 
he judged Israel twenty years (Jdg. xv. 20). 
Hence, the judgeship of Eli and Samson must 
have been partly contemporaneous—Eli, attend¬ 
ing to the civil and religious, at Shiloh, and 
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Samson to the warlike operations on the frontier. 
Philistines means in Heb. ‘immigrants’. The lxx 
translates as allophuloi, i.e. aliens. Am. ix. 7 says 
they came from Caphtor, i.e. Crete. They 
destroyed the A vim along the coast of Canaan 
(Dt. ii. 23; Jos. xiii. 3. See 2 Sa. viii. 18n.). Gn. x. 
13, 14 associates the Philistines with Egypt 
but there was much coming and 
going between Crete and Egypt. 

i. Israel is overwhelmed by the Philistines 
(iv. 1-11). At the place afterwards called 
Ehenezer, the Philistines slew 4,000 Israelites in 
the field (2. Lit. ‘in battle array in the open 
country’). Failing to realize that their defeat was 
because they had dishonoured God, the Israelites 
decided to bring the ark, as a talisman, to secure 
victory—an exhibition of the danger of pinning 
faith to symbols instead of repenting. IVhich 
dwelleth between the cherubims (4. Lit. ‘which 
is enthroned upon the cherubim’). The ark 
symbolized this presence of God, and reminded 
of the covenant. (See 2 Sa. vi. 6-1 In., and 
Appendix 1, p. 292.) 

Even the Philistines were afraid, for they felt 
that GodiYieb. 'Elohim) was come into the camp 
(7). Though plural in form, the Hebrews used 
this word with a singular verb, while the Philis¬ 
tines used it with a plural verb, pronoun, and 
adjective—showing how Israel was monotheistic, 
and the Philistines polytheistic (7, 8). Even the 
latter knew of God's mighty acts in the wilder¬ 
ness (8). Nevertheless, the Israelites w'ere sorely 
smitten, losing 30,000 slain. Hophni and 
Phinehas were killed, and the ark was captured— 
fulfilling the predictions against Eli’s house 
(chapters ii and iii), and showing that God had 
departed from Israel (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 56-64). 

ii. The overthrow of Eli’s house (iv. 12-22). The 
aged Eli sits pathetically on his official seat, at 
the gate of the tabernacle, awaiting tidings, his 
eyes dim (15. RV ‘set’, i.e. totally blind), and his 
heart trembling. Soon the arrival of a swift 
runner from Ebenezer (twenty miles away), 
bearing on his person the symbols of disaster 
(12), causes a tumultuous noise in all Shiloh (13). 
Every successive statement of the messenger 
increases Eli’s agony, until, on hearing that the 
ark was taken, the aged judge, of ninety-eight, 
falls backward and breaks his neck. God was 
indeed departed from them (16-18). 

Equally touching is the death of the wife of 
Phinehas. The sad tidings brought on the travail 
of childbirth (19). As she expired, she called her 
son Ichabod, meaning ‘no glory’ or ‘where is 
glory?’, and added. The glory is departed from 
Israel (21). The narrative suggests that the loss 
of the ark was a greater tragedy to her than the 
loss of her father-in-law and husband. 

iii. The ark brings disaster to Dagon (v. 1-5). 
Shiloh was completely destroyed, and the priests 
slain. (Cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 60-64; Je. vii. 12, xxvi. 9.) 
Samuel must have saved the sacred vessels of 
the tabernacle, proceeded to reorganize the 
government, and taken steps to maintain the 
flame of religion. 


The ark was taken to AshdodiX, Called Azotus 
in Acts viii. 40), a strong and prosperous city- 
one of the five Philistihian capitals. Here was a 
temple and an image of Dagon (2), a god highly 
honoured by the Philistines. He had also a 
temple at Gaza (cf. 1 Sa. v. 5; Jdg. xvi. 23, 24). 
The Philistines after their arrival in Palestine 
seem to have adopted this god from the Canaan- 
ites. iTom the days of Jerome, Dagon was 
regarded as a lish god on the supposition that 
the name was derived from the Hebrew word 
Dag, a fish. The greatest scholars accepted this 
view until recently. Now most authorities identify 
Dagon with Dagan the corn god who was 
honoured from an early period, as a god of the 
earth and agriculture, from Babylonia to the 
Mediterranean. At Ashdoii God vindicated His 
own glory by defending His ark and breaking 
Dagon in pieces (3, 4). There may be a reference 
to the custom mentioned in 1 Sa. v. 5 as late as 
Zp. i. 9. 

iv. The plague of emerods (v. 6-12). Then 
Ashdod and its territories were smitten with a 
plague of emerods (6. Heb. \}phelim, ‘boils’). It 
has been suggested that the disease was bubonic 
plague and that the ‘emerods’ were swollen 
lymph glands in the groin, the characteristic 
symptom of this disease. (See, e.g., A Rendle 
Short, Modern Discovery and the Bible, p. 125.) 
The lords of the Philistines (8. Heb. same 
Pelishtim), a federal government (cf. Jdg. xvi. 5, 
23), decided to send the ark to Gath to save 
Ashdod, but in Gath the same divine judgment 
fell on small and great (6-9). On being sent to 
Ekron, eleven miles north of Gath, the ark there 
caused a deadly destruction (11. Lit. ‘deadly 
panic’), for the havoc became greater in each 
successive city. 

V. The Philistines resolve to send back the ark 
(vi. 1-12). The lords consulted the priests and the 
diviners (2. Heb. qosemini), men who, in all 
ancient lands, professed to tell the future (cf. 
Ezk. xxi. 21-23; Dn. ii. 2). They stres.scd the 
need for a trespass offering to atone for the wrong 
done (3). Following the prevalent belief of 
ancient times to make offerings of like for like, 
they made five golden ‘emerods’ and five golden 
mice. The reference to mice (Heb. ^akhbar) is 
most interesting. It is thought that the term 
probably included ‘rats’, and it is now known, 
of course, that bubonic plague is really a disease 
of these animals. Mar the land (5). Both by 
reason of their numbers and because so many 
of them would be lying about dead. 

To bear the ark, the priests and diviners 
ordered the making of a new cart (7) to be 
pulled by two untrained and unyoked heifers— 
a sign of reverence (cf. 2 Sa. vi. 3; Nu. xix. 2; 
Dt. xxi. 3, 4). The similarity of Philistine ideas 
with those of the Israelites suggests they in¬ 
herited these from a primitive monotheistic 
source. Untrained heifers would normally jump 
hither and thither and break the cart; and they 
would on no account leave their calves. The 
fact that, on this occasion, the kinc went straight 
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along the highway to Beth-shemesh (an Israelite 
priests* city), turning neither to right nor left, 
reveals the hand of God—for the Philistines 
followed them, and did not lead them (7~12). 

vi. The men of Beth-shemesh (‘house of the 
sun*) keep festival but commit sacrilege (vi. 13-21). 
With rejoicing (13), they joined in a sacrifice 
carried out according to the law (14, 15). 
Probably inflamed with wine, the men of Beth- 
shemesh looked into the ark (19; lit. ‘looked with 
profane curiosity') which was forbidden on pain 
of death (cf. Nu. iv. 19, 20). The number slain, 
50,070, presents a problem. Beth-shemesh did 
not contain so many people, Jerusalem had no 
more than 70,000. Many scholars, following 
certain Hebrew mss, read simply ‘three score and 
ten men’ as the number slain. The arguments on 
cither side are for experts. Dr. Oswald T. Allis 
(in The Evangelical Quarterly, October 1943) 
makes out a strong case for the reading ‘And he 
smote seventy men, fifty (from) a thousand men’, 
i.e. He slew fifty out of each thousand—seventy 
out of 1,400 men. The rendering is attractive. 

God showed the Israelites, as well as the 
Philistines, that He would vindicate His honour. 
His ark was sacred and not to be touched (cf. 
Nu. i. 50, 51, iv. 5, 16-20). In terror the men of 
Beth-shemesh get the men of Kirjath-jearim (i.e. 
‘the city of forests’) to take it, Kirjath was some 
nine miles north-cast of Beth-shemesh and 
nearer Shiloh. It seems to have been associated 
with Baal worship in earlier times (cf. its names, 
Jos. XV. 9, 60; 2 Sa. vi. 2). 

vii. The Israelites led to repentance (vii. 1-6). 
The ark was twenty years in Kirjath-jearim before 
reformation began in Israel (2). It was a time of 
Philistine oppression, unjust exactions, and 
idolatry. This, together with the occupation of 
Shiloh by the Philistines, led to neglect of the 
ark, and it was left at Kirjath. During these 
years, Samuel was secretly preparing for re¬ 
formation—probably travelling about and call¬ 
ing for repentance. He is now the leader of 
Israel, judge and prophet. At last the people, 
under his guidance, lamented after the Lord (2) 
and showed sorrow for their sin, Samuel de¬ 
mands public reformation and the abandonment 
of the strange gods (3. Lit. ‘the gods of the 
stranger’), which had brought on them the 
Philistine yoke. They put away Baalim and 
Ashtaroth (4), i.e. the images of these heathen 
divinities. Baal (‘lord’: pi. Baalim) was supreme 
lord of the Philistines and the Canaanites, re¬ 
lated to the Babylonian Bel. Astarte (pi. 
Ashtaroth) was his wife. Her symbol was the 
asherah, often translated ‘grove’, but probably 
representing the Assyrian sacred tree. Baal and 
Astarte stood for the principle of fertility. At 
Mizpeh (‘the watchtower*—applicable to any 
elevated place), about five miles north-west of 
Jerusalem, the Israelites prayed, fasted, and 
confessed their sin, with pouring out of water, 
symbolical of what they regarded as the source 
of life (5, 6), 

viii. Great defeat of the Philistines at Ebenezer 


(vii. 7-12). Immediately they were attacked by 
the Philistines, but Israel turned to earnest 
prayer as their hope (7, 8). Samuel offered a 
lamb, burnt wholly (Lv. xxii. 27) as a symbol of 
Israel’s complete dedication to God; no part 
was reserved for the priest; all was for God. 
God answered swiftly. He thundered with a great 
thunder (10) on the advancing Philistines, who 
were seized with panic and fled, hotly pursued 
by Israel (10, 11). On the same battlefield where 
Israel was defeated twenty years before, Samuel 
now sets up a stone in commemoration of this 
deliverance. Ebenezer (12), i.e. the stone of help, 
recognizing God’s help hitherto. This victory 
secured peace and independence for Israel for 
twenty years. 

ix. Summary of Samuel’s life work (vii. 13-17). 
Not till the days of Saul did the Philistines 
trouble Israel again (13). Cf. 1 Sa. ix. 16, xiii. 
19-23. (Sec also Appendix 11, p. 296 for note on 
I Sa. vii. 13.) Israel recaptured many places on 
the Philistine border, and made peace with the 
Amorites (14), the ancient inhabitants of the 
mountains of Israel, in contradistinction from 
the Canaanites, or lowlanders. Samuel went on 
circuit to Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpeh, adminis¬ 
tering justice, all these being famous places with 
well-known sanctuaries for worship and sacrifice 
(15, 16). With this chapter ends the epoch of the 
judges. The next leads on to the monarchy, 

II. SAUL AS KING. vlii. l~xv. 35 
a. The choosing of Saul as king (viii. 1—xii. 25) 
See Section III of Appendix 11 for a study of the 
critical approach to this section. Hitherto, Israel 
had been a theocracy, following a great ideal— 
government by God. But human perversity and 
weakness produced disobedience and failure. 
Only in times of peril would the nation listen to 
God’s messengers. Now, from national pride, 
they demand a king. The kingdom was, in the 
course of providence, to perfect tJie idea of the 
messianic kingdom; but had they faithfully fol¬ 
lowed God, an earthly king would have been 
unnecessary. 

\ The people demand a king (viii. 1-22). See 
Appendix II, p. 295, for a detailed study of this 
passage. 

ii. Saul comes to Samuel (ix. 1-14). Saul’s 
pedigree (1) is typical of how many links are 
omitted in Bible genealogies. Some links omitted 
here can be supplied from other passages. His 
father, Kish, was a mighty man of power (1. Lit. 
‘a mighty man of wealth’), and Saul’s physical 
attractions were remarkable (2). He passed 
through . . . (4). The route taken is hard to 
trace—perhaps Mount Ephraim, Baal-shalisha, 
Shaalabbin, West Benjamin, to Ramah (4-6). 
When about to abandon the fruitless search, 
his servant tells him of Samuel, an honourable 
man (6. Lit. ‘an honoured man’), and they visit 
him, taking a present according to the etiquette 
of the period (7, 8). 

The fact that Saul apparently know/s little or 
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nothing about Samuel (6) has caused much per- note as to the use of this word before it is used 

plexity. In the opinion of some critics, like Prof, in verses 11, 18, 19. According to this note, the 

A. R. S. Kennedy in his Commentary on 1 and 2 term ro"eh was formerly used in Israel for 

Samuel in the Century Bible, the picture here of ‘prophet’ (Heb. nabhi'). The Lxx reads ‘for the 

Samuel as the comparatively unknown seer of people in old time used to call the prophet a 

a country village offers a striking contrast to that seer’. According to this it was a word formerly 

of Samuel the theocratic judge of all Israel, ‘the used chiefly by the common people. NabhV 

all-powerful vicegerent ofYahweh, as he appears (prophet) is the older word and maintains its 

in chapters vii, viii, xii.’ On this, and other place througliout the Old Testament. It suggests 

grounds, it has been argued that we have in bubbling over with ecstatic utterance. The word 

chapters vii to xii two mutually independent ro'e/i seems to have gradually lost caste after 
documents giving divergent, if not contradictory, Samuel’s time, and was dropped in favour of 
accounts of the history of Samuel. The fact of hozeh, a respectful name for a seer. The writer of 
Saul’s ignorance concerning Samuel is not the note in verse 9 is clearly anxious to show that 
sufficient to substantiate such a conclusion. As Samuel was a nubhV (prophet), and that ro'eh in 
Kirkpatrick points out in the Cambridge Bible, Samuel’s time was equivalent to this. This 
‘up to this point Saul had been only the shy and explanatory note must have been inserted a 
retiring youth of the family, employed in the considerable time after the death of Samuel, 
common work of the farm*. There is no reason Kirkpatrick says on verse 9: ‘Probably nabhV 
to believe that he was particularly interested in designates the prophet as the inspired interpreter 
either the political or religious movements of of the will of God.* He believes that ro^eh and 
the time. Public figures were not then kept before bozeh ‘refer to the method of communication by 
country people by press and radio as they are dream and vision’. Dean Payne Smith in the 
today. Many a farmer’s son would have little Pulpit Commentary maintains that ro^eh refers to 
interest in much that was happening. Even today one who sees by the ordinary sight and in waking 
not a few in Great Britain have no idea what the vision; and that hozeh refers to one who sees in 
name of the Archbishop of Canterbury is or ecstatic vision. He draws a parallel between 
where he lives. these words and hazon and mar^eh in 1 Sa, iii. 1, 

Twenty years ago, at a large public meeting in 15. Others maintain that there is no difference in 

Edinburgh, the Moderator of the Church of meaning between ro^eh and hozeh. It is signifi- 

Scotland was called upon to speak. He was one cant of the care with which sacred documents 
of the most famous missionary leaders of his were treated that the writer of the explanation in 
generation. For months the Scottish Press had 1 Sa. ix. 9, while he was anxious to show that 
been full of his doings and his portrait had Samuel was truly a nabhi\ yet did not alter the 
appeared constantly in the newspapers. When the word ro*eh but wrote it as in the document which 
chairman called his name and mentioned his had come down to him, where its meaning was 
mission field, the civic head of a Scottish city equivalent to nabhi\ 

(a capable business man well known as an Following the direction of the maidens (12, 13) 
administrator) leaned forward and asked a Saul and the servant hurried on and met Samuel 
friend ‘Who is that ?’ He himself belonged to that in the gale of the city as he was about to ascend 
church, and was one of the platform party, and to the high place (Heb. bamah). 
yet the Moderator’s name signified nothing to ill. Saul is entertained by the prophet (ix. 15-24). 
him. It is incredible but true. Similarly, the fact God had told Samuel, the previous day, of the 
that Saul apparently knew little about Samuel arrival of Saul, and given instructions to anoint 
only reveals his own lack of interest. It docs not him as king to save Israel from the Philistines, 
warrant the supposition that two contradictory who were once more afflicting the nation (15,16). 
versions of the story of Samuel are embraced in Cf. chapter vii and see the note on verse 16 in 
these chapters—one representing him as the all- Appendix II, p. 296. When Saul asked Samuel in 
powerful head of the theocracy, and the other as the gate (18. Lit. ‘in the midst of the gate’) where 
an insignificant ro'eh in a village community. On the seer’s house was, he was astonished to find 
the other hand, it is significant that even the that this aged man knew all about him and his 
servant (who may be assumed to be less well journey, for God had told him (19, 20). He was 
educated than his master’s son) knew that especially amazed when Samuel said. On whom 
Samuel was there, and that he was a man of is all the desire of Israel . . .? (20. Lit. ‘Whose 
God (6). This term was applied only to prophets shall be all the delectable things of Israel? Are 
and other great servants of God like Moses they not for thee and for all thy father’s house?*). 
(Dt. xxxiii. 1); Elijah (2 Ki. i. 9); Elisha (2 Ki. Saul modestly replied that his tribe, Benjamin, 
viii. 2); David (2 Ch. viii. 14). The servant also was the smallest in Israel (21). 
knew that Samuel was ‘held in honour’ (6, rv) Samuel took Saul and his servant into the 
and that his prophecies were fulfilled. Obviously, parlour (22. Lit. ‘the chamber’), a room used 
the fame of Samuel had reached this compara- for sacrificial feasts, and gave them the chief 
lively ignorant man at a distance from Ramah, seats among the thirty select guests who were 
though Saul knew so little about him. there. The cook, according to instructions. 

Is the seer here ? (11). The word they use is rd*eh, brought the priests’ portion (23), the shoulder (i.e. 
It is strange to find in verse 9 an explanatory the right leg), which belonged to Samuel, and 
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took up (lit. ‘heaved’) the leg before the Lord 
(24). This reserved portion was then set before 
Saul—a most signal honour. 

iv. Samuel instructs Saul and sends him on his 
way (ix. 25—x. 16). What a wonderful quiet talk, 
on spiritual and national questions, they had 
on the flat roof in the cool of that evening (25). 
As the morning arose, Samuel called Saul to the 
top of the house (26. ‘On the housetop’ rv), where 
he had probably slept in a booth, and they went 
on together to the end of the city, where the 
prophet announced his election as king (27). 

Taking the vial of oil (x. 1), used for anointing 
priests, Samuel poured it on Saul’s head, and 
kissed him in token of homage. Kings were 
anointed when there was a new dynasty, or 
when there was doubt as to the succession, and 
there was often private anointing, as here (cf. 1 
Sa. xvi, 3, 13; 2 Sa. ii. 4, v. 3, xix. 10; 1 Ki. i. 39). 
Samuel gave Saul three signs to prove the truth 
of his declarations. His final instruction to him 
was to go to Gilgal, when the time came, to 
strike the blow for freedom. Saul was to do 
nothing there till Samuel arrived to offer the 
sacrifices (8). Saul later failed in this test (xiii. 
8-14). 

All fell out as foretold by Samuel. God gave 
Saul another heart (9), turning the rustic farmer’s 
son into a statesman and warrior. At Gibeah his 
prophetic exaltation caused great surprise to his 
neighbours (10,11); and the lxx, Vulg., Syr., and 
Arabic versions make them ask ‘who is his 
father?’ (12) as an enhancement of the wonder. 
(See also Appendix II, p. 298, for the relation of 
verse 11 to 1 Sam. xix. 24). 

V. Saul is elected king (x. 17—xi. 15). The 
questions arising out of the election of Saul as 
king arc discussed at some length in Appendix 
II. See pp. 295-7. 

vi. Samuel pleads his integrity and God testifies 
His approval (xii. 1-25). Sec the notes on this 
passage in Appendix II, p. 297. Normally there is 
no rain from April to October. To have rain and 
thunder in wheat harvest (middle of May to 
middle of June) was a miracle. This was the 
proof given of the divine approval of Samuel’s 
words (16-18). The impression was profound, 
and the people plead for Samuel’s intercession 
with God (18,19). 

b. War with the Philistines (xiii. 1—xiv. 52) 

i. Saul prepares his army and summons the 
l>eople to Gilgal (xiii, 1-7). The Heb. of verse 1 
reads ‘Saul was — years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned — and two years over 
Israel’. The numbers are omitted. The lxx omits 
the verse completely. Saul may have been about 
thirty at his accession and have reigned thirty- 
two years, because Mephibosheth was five years 
old at Saul’s death. The thirty-two added to the 
seven and a half years between Saul’s death and 
that of Ishbosheth gives forty years for Saul’s 
dynasty (cf. Acts xiii. 21). In 1 Sa. ix. 2 Saul is 
called ‘a young man’; now Jonathan is a fuUy 
fledged warrior (2, 3). Hence twenty or more 


years must have been passed in silence since the 
events of chapter xii. Saul forms a small standing 
army (2), an important development. War was 
begun at Geba and formally declared throughout 
Israel, and the people came to Saul at Gilgal 
according to Samuel’s appointment (1 Sa. x. 8)— 
a place suitable to deploy armies and at the 
entrance to the gorge leading to Michmash (4). 

The number of the enemy was enormous. They 
occupied Michmash, and Saul withdrew down 
the gorge to Gilgal, while Jonathan still re¬ 
mained at Geba on the south of the gorge. 
Terror possessed many of the Israelites and they 
showed great cowardice (6, 7). 

il. Saul’s disobedience and its consequences 
(xiii. 8-14). Saul had received his instructions 
from Samuel, but, weary of wailing, and feeling 
the deadly peril of the Philistine invasion, he 
proceeded himself to offer the burnt offering— 
perhaps through Ahiah the priest (8,9). Just then, 
Samuel appeared, and Saul’s excuses were very 
flimsy. Samuel upbraids the king and announces 
that God will give the kingdom to another. The 
prophetic language presents the divine will as 
already accomplished (13, 14). 

iii. The Philistine movements (xiii. 15-23). 
Saul joins Jonathan at Geba and they face the 
Philistines at Michmash, across the deep gorge. 
The spoilers (17. Lit. ‘the destroyer’) sallied forth 
on raids north and west and east from Mich¬ 
mash, to devastate the land. 

The Philistines had imposed a thorough 
disarmament on the Israelites. No smiths were 
allowed, for fear that weapons of war would be 
made, and an Israelite had to go down to the 
Philistines to sharpen ... his share (i.e. sickle), his 
coulter (i.e. ploughshare), . . . ami his mattock 
(i.e. heavy hoe) (19, 20). In verse 21 follow rsv: 
‘and the charge was a pim for the plowshares ...’ 
Recent excavations have revealed a pim to be a 
unit of weight (ff shekel, about 8 gms.). These 
were exorbitant prices. The Philistines no doubt 
expected an easy victory. They occupied a pass 
leading out into the main defile to keep the route 
open and to watch Saul (22, 23). 

iv. Jonathan miraculously smites the Philistine 
garrison (xiv. 1-16). Unknown to others, and 
with only his armourbearer, Jonathan crossed 
the valley secretly to the Philistine side—about 
three miles—while Saul remained at Migron (2), 
in the Geba district, with Ahiah (3) the grandson 
of Phinehas, now High Priest—believed by 
many to be the same as Ahiinelech, later slain 
by Saul (1 Sa. xxii. 9). The place where Jonathan 
crossed is still recognizable from the two conical 
hills on each side, Bozez (i.e. shining, because 
the sun shines on that side) and Scnch (i.e. 
acacia). The valley still has acacia trees (4, 5). 
Jonathan was confident God would give them a 
sign by making the enemy say Come up unto us 
(10), truly a remarkable thing to expect. The 
Philistines, on seeing them, thought they were 
deserters come forth out of the holes (11), and 
gave the sign looked for (12). Jonathan knew the 
Lord had delivered them into their hand and 
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rapidly slew the garrison of twenty men in an is correct, it indicates that the manifestation of 

(13, 14). The reference to a half God’s will by Urim and Thummim could be 

acre of land is very difficult textually. It may be obtained by a special method of casting lots. If 

read ‘in about half a furrow of a yoke of land*, the Heb. text is correct, God’s will was made 

i.e. the length of one side of the piece which a known on this occasion by ordinary lots with 

yoke of oxen could plough in one day. When no reference to Urim. The question is important 

Jonathan attacked, an earthquake caused a very in considering the nature of Urim and Thummim. 

great trembling (lit. ‘a terror of God') among the (See 1 Sa. xxviii, 6n.) 

spoilers (i.e. the Philistine marauders); every- viii. Saul’s wars and family aifairs (xiv. 47-52). 
where there was trembling (15). Saul’s men, Saul was brave and a great military leader. Hence, 

across the gorge, saw the excitement and behold, in spite of his failings, his people clung to him; 

the multitude melted away . . . beating down one even Samuel and David, who suffered through 

another (16. Lit. ‘melted away hither and thither him, had pity and sympathy for him. We have 

in confusion’, lxx and Vulg.). here a brief summary of Saul’s conquests and 

V. The Philistine debacle (xiv. 17-23). The family matters. His victories extended very far, 
absence of Jonathan was then discovered (17). even to Zobah, between Damascus and the 
Bring hither the ark of God (18). The lxx reads Euphrates (47). 

‘bring hither the ephod* (sec rv mg.). Saul 

called Ahiah to consult the Urim and Thummim, destruction of Amalek (xv. 1-35) 

but in his characteristic impatience would not i. Saul sent to destroy Amalek (xv. 1-6). This is 
wait the answer (18, 19). For an extended note Saul’s final lest, some time after the warnings of 
on Urim and Thummim see on xxviii. 6. Sec also xiii. 13, which produced no repentance. He is 
note on verse 41 below. They went in pursuit of now specially warned to obey (1), but without 
the enemy, who fought one another, and soon result. This chapter is the connecting link be- 
cowards and deserters joined Saul in the hour of tween Saul’s history and David’s. Amalek (2), 
victory (20-22). inhabiting the deserts from Judea to Egypt, was 

vi. Saul’s rash order (xiv. 24-35). To avoid sentenced, long ago, for his wickedness towards 
delay, Saul took an oath of his men not to eat Israel (cf. Nu. xxiv. 20; Dt. xxv. 17-19), and 
anything, a demand which weakened them now is to be utterly destroyed (lit. ‘devoted to 
physically and hindered them (24). Jonathan, destruction’. Heb. haram), i.e. set apart for God 
ignorant of the oath, took a sip of the abundant and not to be taken for spoil (3). Cf. Lv. xxvii. 
honey (cf. Dt. xxxii. 13). He unwittingly tres- 28, 29; Jos. vi. 17, 18. God’s justice needed to be 
passed and brought sin on the people. His eyes signally vindicated against them to emphasize 
were enlightened (29), i.e. made clear, while the the supreme place of the moral element in life, 
eyes of the rest were dim with fatigue. When the The fewness of the men from Judah reveals the 
period of the oath was expired, they tlcw madly division in the nation (4), and the remembrance 
on the spoil (32), breaking the Mosaic law both of the ancient friendship of the Kenites attracts 
by eating with the blood (Lv. xvii. 10-14) and by our attention (6. Cf. Jdg. i. 16, iv. 11, 17; 1 Sa. 
killing calves with the dams (Lv. xxii. 28). To xxx. 29). 

drain the blood of the victims, a great stone was ii. Saul’s disobedience and penalty (xv. 7-31). 
set up for the slaughtering, and the same was the The Amalekites were routed from Southern 
first altar that he built (35. Lit. ‘the same he Judea to the Egyptian border, but the victory 
began to build as an altar to Jehovah’). was marred by disobedience in sparing Agag 

vii. Consequences of Jonathan’s error (xiv. (perhaps to grace a triumph) and the best of the 

36-46). As a result of Jonathan’s unconscious herds which had been ‘devoted’. God repented 
lapse, the Lord refused to answer Saul’s enquiry (11) that He had made Saul king. But, unlike 
(36, 37). Saul now rashly swears that whoever is man’s repentance (.see verse 29), God’s repent- 
responsible shall dic -a foolish oath. By casting ance is the change of His dispensation. He 

lots they found Jonathan was responsible, and changes His administration when new instru- 

Saul declared he must die (38-44). The people, ments are required; and when man repents God 

however, saved Jonathan, insisting that God had withdraws the threatened punishment. Samuel 

wrought a great victory through him (45). Give a was deeply grieved because of Saul’s rejection 
perfect lot (41). ‘Shew the innocent’ (av mg.). (11). 

‘Shew the right’ (rv). None of these renderings of When Samuel comes to Saul at Gilgal on the 
Heb. habhah thamim is very satisfactory. Driver latter’s return from the great victory in the south 

suggests: ‘Give one who is perfect’, but he is not via Carmel (near Hebron), the king did not seem 

satisfied. The lxx reads: ‘And Saul said, O to realize the gravity of his fault, and tries to pass 

Yahweh, God of Israel, why hast thou not the matter off by bluff, alleging that it was 

answered thy servant this day? If the iniquity be religious fervour which prompted them to keep 

in me or in my son Jonathan, Yahweh, God of the sheep and o.xen to sacrifice them to God 

Israel, give Urim; but if thou sayest thus, the (12-14, 20, 21). The prophet’s reply from God 

iniquity is in thy people Israel, give Thummim. was very stern. When he was modest (17) God 

And Saul and Jonathan were taken . . .* Those exalted him to the throne. Now he arrogantly 

who accept this reading account for the omission sets aside God’s conditions (18, 19). To Saul’s 

in Hebrew by homoioteleuton. If the lxx version persistent argument that they did well in saving 
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the animals for sacrifice (a mere subterfuge), 
Samuel declares Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams (22) 
—the religion of the heart is better than outward, 
formal ceremonies (cf. Ho. vi. 6; Ps. 1. 8-14, 
li. 16; Is. i. 11; Je. vi. 20), Rebellion against God 
is as bad as divination by evil spirits, and stub¬ 
born resistance to Him is as bad as worshipping 
idols (Heb. 'awen) and teraphini (23). For a 
comparison of the reference to teraphini here 
with Michal’s use of an image to aid David’s 
escape (I Sa. xix. 13), see Appendix 11, p. 297. 

Although Saul confesses his sin, his words do 
not appear sincere; he blames the people and is 
too eager to stand well with them (24, 25). In 
spite of his pleading, his rejection by God as king 
is confirmed (26), being symbolized in a remark¬ 
able way by tiie accidental rending of the mantle 
(27, 28). On verse 29 sec note on verse 11. 

iii. Agag is slain and Samuel departs (xv. 
32-35). Aiiag came unto him delicately (32). The 
AV is very obscure. The Heb. word ma'adhan may 
mean cheerfully or daintily. The lxx traaslates 
it ‘trembling’. Samuel declared that justice 
demanded death for Agag’s atrocities, and he 
hewed him in pieces, or ordered his execution by 
other hands (33). The relationship of Samuel 
and Saul as prophet and king, in God's service, 
was now irretrievably broken, but Samuel 
lamented all his days the tragedy of this once 
great man (34, 35). 

III. SAUL DEGENERATES AND DAVID 
GROWS IN MORAL STATURE, xvi. 1— 
xxxi. 13 

a. I’hc anointing of David and his victory over 
Goliath (xvi. 1—xvii. 58) 

i. Samuel visits Bethlehem and anoints David 
(xvi. 1-13). God calls Samuel to cease lamenting 
for Saul’s rejection, and proceed to Bethlehem 
to anoint his successor (1). Saul was vindictive 
and the prophet’s mission was dangerous (cf. 
1 Sa. xxii. 18, 19). It was necessary, therefore, 
to say he had come to sacrifice to the Lord (2). 
It has been said that ‘concealment of a good 
purpose for a good purpose is clearly justifiable’. 
There was nothing wrong here in concealing the 
primary object and announcing the second. The 
anointing would give David a sense of his 
destiny, and he would receive careful training 
from Samuel as the coming sovereign. 

The Lord, who looketh on the heart, not the 
outward appearance (7), did not choose Eliab in 
spite of his good looks, nor any of the other six 
who passed before the prophet (6-10). David, 
the youngest, who was tending the sheep, was 
sent for—a red-haired, clear-complexioned lad 
and goodly to look to (12. Heb, and lxx ‘with 
beautiful eyes’). He was marked out by God and 
anointed, and the Spirit of the Lord took pos¬ 
session of him to train him for his great work (13). 

ii. An evil spirit from the Lord troubles Saul 
and David is sent for (xvi. 14-23). As David 
developed into a man of God and a hero, Saul 


degenerated; and the Spirit of God departed 
from him (14). He is assaulted by evil powers 
and suffers from something not far removed 
from insanity—a punishment from God. They 
seek out a clever harpist to soothe him; and send 
for David, known for his music, valour, pru¬ 
dence and beauty (18). With the customary 
presents in token of respect (20), David came to 
Saul who loved him greatly (21). It is perfectly in 
keeping with the nature of Hebrew narrative that 
the historian pursues his main theme to its 
ultimate consequences, and then returns to fill 
up the details. It is probable that these verses 
refer to what happened after David killed 
Goliath. (See Section iii below.) 

iti. Introductory note to chapters xvii and xviii. 
There arc serious textual difilcultics in these 
chapters, fhe lxx, as preserved in the Vatican 
Codex B, omits the following verses which are 
found in the Heb. text: xvii. 12-31,41,48 (partly), 
50, 55-58; and xviii. 1-5 with most of 6, 9-11, 
17-19 and 30. It has been suggested that the 
translators of the lxx omitted these verses to 
get rid of the difficulties of the Hebrew text, 
and it is claimed that because of these omissions 
the narrative in the lxx is consistent and straight¬ 
forward. The objection to this is that we cannot 
imagine the writers of the lxx being guilty of 
deliberately mutilating the text in this way. 

The dilficulties which are supposed to have 
been solved by these omissions may be sum¬ 
marized thus:—1. 1 Sa. xvi. 19-23 relates how 
Saul sent for David to play before him, and 
Saul loved him greatly and he became his 
armour bearer. It was a position of honour and 
of trust. This seems contrary to chapter xvii 
where David is absent from the army in time of 
national danger. He comes to camp only to 
bring victuals to his brothers and take back a 
report to his father. His brothers consider it 
absurd he should bear arms. Neither the king 
nor Abner recognizes David, which is strange if 
he had been Saul’s armourbearer and beloved 
by him. 2.1 Sa. xvii. 12ff. is a repetition of what is 
already written in chapter xvi. 3. I Sa. xviii. 1-5 
tells out of the natural order what is written in 
verses 13 and 14. 4. 1 Sa. xviii. 8, 9 appears to 
be out of place. Saul could scarcely cherish such 
deadly designs against David at this early stage. 
Indeed verse 13 tells how Saul promoted him. 
5.1 Sa. xviii. 19, which says that Merab was given 
to Adriel, seems to clash with 2 Sa. xxi. 8 which 
tells that Michal bore five sons to Adriel. 

Such are the alleged discrepancies. It must be 
remembered, however, with regard to the Hebrew 
text, that the books of Samuel were compiled 
from various documents. These were not arrang¬ 
ed in their present form until considerable time 
had elapsed. The schools of the prophets would 
gradually train up men capable of keeping an 
orderly record of the nation’s history. We know 
there were many annals, e.g. the Book of Jasher, 
the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, records by 
Gad, and other narratives. No doubt much 
historical matter was preserved at the various 
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schools of the prophets. From these materials another there seems to have been a deeper gorge 
the narrative was compiled. There was little in the wider valley, i.e. a gaye^ within the "emeq, 

attempt to write it in strict chronological order. The Philistine champion, Goliath, was be- 
As the story was pieced together from various tween nine and ten feet in height (4); his coat of 
documents it is not surprising to find certain mail (lit. ‘corselet of scales’) to protect the body 
information repeated, as in 1 Sa. xvii. 12. weighed about 157 lb. (5); his target (javelin) 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is not very was carried between the shoulders (6), and the 
difficult to explain the apparent discrepancies staff (shaft) of his spear was like a weaver’s 
in the Hebrew text. The followingexplanation has beam, and its iron head weighed 19 lb. (7). He 

been essayed by various writers: 1. 1 Sa. xvi. claimed to be the Philistine (8), i.e. their well- 

J5-18 refers to a short, casual visit of David to known champion; and the Targum of Jonathan 
tiie court as a minstrel boy in early youth. His represents him as the slayer of Hophni and 
description as a valiant man (18) refers to such Phinehas. Fights between a few chosen repre¬ 
exploits as those with the lion and the bear; and sentatives of armies, to decide the issue, were 

the term a man of war (18) is to be taken as common in ancient times. The challenge of 

describing his potentiality as a brave youth. Goliath caused surprising terror among the 
Saul’s mental disorder prevented him from tak- Israelites (11, 24). 

ing much notice of the boy. 2. On Saul’s recovery, v. David meets the challenge (xvii. 12-40). See 
David returned to Bethlehem, and this is referred introductory note above on chapters xvii and 
to in 1 Sa. xvii. 15. He may have remained there xviii as to omissions in the Lxx. 
a few years, and so was changed from a boy into vL The triumph of faith (xvii. 41-58). David 
a young man when Saul next saw him at the put to shame the bravest warriors of Israel. He 
time of the slaughter of Goliath. 3. 1 Sa. xvi. was certain God would defend him against the 
19-23 refers to what took place after the victory uncircumcised, however strong they might 
over the giant when Saul, full of admiration, apf)ear. His sling, with God’s blessing, was far 
took him permanently into his service in the more powerful than the proud Goliath with his 
court, as armourbearer and harpist. The writer sword, spear, and shield (45. Heb. hekhidhon, 
here carries his narrative to a conclusion as if it javelin). It shows what real, living faith can do. 
followed immediately on what has just been 

recorded in the previous verses. This is not Uavid and Jonatlian (xviii. 1 xx. 42) 
uncommon in Hebrew. 4. In 1 Sa. xvii. 3Iff. i. Friendshipof David and Jonathan (xviii. 1-4). 
David is brought to Saul as a warrior. He does These verses reveal the beginning of the purest 

not recognize in the stalwart young man the and noblest friendship ever known among men, 
minstrel boy of a few years before. Abner, as apart from Christ. The giving of Jonathan’s outer 
commander in chief, could not be expected to robe (Heb. meHl) and his garments (Heb. mad, 
have paid much attention to a boy musician, ‘military dress’), including his sword and bow, 
5. On this view it was very natural the king should was a public mark of honour to David (4). 

enquire whose son David, his future son-in-law, ii. David’s popularity and Saul’s Jealousy 
was (I Sa. xvii. 55, 58). (xviii. 5-30). David’s heroism and prudence (5) 

There are other ways in which different writers naturally brought him recognition, even from 

have tried to harmonize the terms of the Hebrew the courtiers and officers and the women of 

text, but what has been said shows that explan- Israel. Saul’s jealousy and murderous intentions 
ation is possible. If only we knew more of the towards David (6-12) seem to refer to a later 
circumstances, probably our difficulties would victory. He could scarcely sec in David a rival 
vanish. It ought to be added that some of the immediately after the slaughter of Goliath. The 
verses cited as absent from the lxx are also bitterness of soul engendered later in the monarch 
absent from a few other mss. While I Sa. xvii. led to his undoing and caused infinite suffering. 
12-31 is present in the Alexandrine A, it is clear The evil spirit from God (10) which tifilicted Saul 
that it was inserted. The majority of the mss, has much that is mysterious. The ‘prophesying’ 

however, arc more consonant with the Hebrew of Saul here is like that in 1 Ki. xxii. 22, where a 

text than with the lxx. There is today more ‘lying spirit’ is in the mouth of the prophets. It 

hesitation in setting aside the Hebrew Masso- is judicial punishment from God because of 

retie text in favour of the lxx than a generation certain tendencies in the king’s character. This is 

ago. See also Appendix II, p. 298. shown in that the Lord . . . departed from Saul 

iv. The PhilistiDes’ invasion and Goliath’s (12). The king’s malevolence is seen in his 

challenge (xvii, l-Il), It must have been several brandishing his javelin to smite David (11), in 

years after their defeat at Michmash (chapter his failure to give Merab to David in accordance 

xiv). They met the Israelite army between with his promise (xvii. 25), in his demand of 

Shochoh and Azekah, about sixteen miles great exploits against the Philistines to encompass 

south-west of Jerusalem, on the way to Gath, in David’s death (17-19), and in his offering Michal 

the valley of Elah (1,2). The armies were separa- to David on conditions to make David fall by the 

ted by a deep ravine (Heb. gaye^) at this part (3). hand of the Philistines (25). 

In verse 2 the valley is termed ^emeq, i.e. a broad ill. Jonathan pleads with Saul for David 
sweep between hills. At Ephes-dammim (the field (xix, 1-7). Saul now openly declares that he 
of bloods) where the armies confronted one wants to kill David (1). Jonathan shows his 
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unknown, but it was in sight of Jerusalem (cf. 
Is. X. 29-32). David came hither to the taber¬ 
nacle, for he wanted help and guidance. 
Ahimelech, the High Priest, was a good man, 
great-grandson of Eli, the High Priest in Samuel’s 
childhood, on whose house a sentence of doom 
was passed (cf. 1 Sa. iii. 13, 14). David deceived 
Ahimelech in pretending that he travelled on a 
commission from Saul (2), and this deception 
produced disastrous consequences (I Sa. xxii. 
18,19). Although David was alone at the moment 
he probably had appointed his servants (rv, 
‘the young men’), his followers, to meet him at 
a rendezvous (2). 

The only bread available was hallowed bread 

(4) , but in all the circumstances the priest gave 
him the shewbread, or ‘bread of the Presence' (6). 
Verses 5 and 6 are difficult tcxtually, but the 
sense is clear. The young men had had no 
sexual relations in the preceding days, and so 
were ceremonially pure according to the Law 
(cf. Ex. xix. 14, 15). The vessels or utensils in 
which the bread would be put were also cere¬ 
monially clean. David further argues that though 
it was treating the bread as, in a way, common, 
‘yet surely today the bread in the vessel is holy' 

(5) , i.c. fresh shewbread had that day been baked 
and placed on the table in place of what they 
would receive, for the day was Friday. Doe^^, 
a brutal and wicked Edomite, was there detained 
before the Lord (7). He was chief of Saul’s 
herdsmen, and apparently a proselyte, kept at the 
tabernacle for some religious purification or a 
vow, or as a punishment for some crime. This 
scoundrel observed how Ahimelech gave David 
the shewbread and the sword of Goliath. The 
incident has special importance because of 
Christ’s reference to it (Mt. xii. 3, 4; Mk. ii. 
25, 26; Lk. vi. 3-5). 

ii. David feigns madness at Gath (xi^i. 10-15). 
The fact of going to Achish, the Philistine lord of 
Gath, shows how desperate was David’s peril 
(10). David feigned madness, making marks on 
the doors, or, as the lxx says, ‘he drummed on 
the doors of the gate’. I'o let his spittle fall down 
upon his beard (13) would be regarded in the East 
as possible only to a madman, for an indignity 
to the beard was regarded as intolerable. The 
ruse was successful. 

iii. David escapes first to Adullam and then to 
Mizpeh (xxii. 1-8). This cave has been thought 
to be the modern Aid-el-Ma, some twelve 
miles south-west of Bethlehem, It is in the valley 
of Elah and there are, still, rows of enormous 
caves which could hold all David’s men (cf. 
Jos. XV. 35; Mi. i. 15; 2 Sa. xxiii. 13-17; 1 Ch. 
xi. 15-18). To this cave came a motley crowd 
of discontented and distressed men (2), poor 
material for an army. It is a tribute to David’s 
genius and personality that he forged them into 
a potent force of 400 men, which later increased 
to 600 men (cf. 1 Sa. xxiii. 13; 2 Sa. xxiii. 13; 1 
Ch. xi. 15, xii. 8-15). From Adullam, David 
went temporarily to another stronghold at 
Mizpeh of Moab (3, 5). He secured a refuge for 


his father and mother with the king of Moab, 
possibly because of his descent from Ruth, the 
Moabitess (4), Then the prophet Gad ordered 
him to get back to Judah (5). Gad afterwards 
plays an important part (cf. 2 Sa. xxiv. 11-19; 2 
Ch. xxix. 25; 1 Ch. xxix. 29). David now goes to 
the forest ofHaretlu the site of which is unknown 
—perhaps near Keilah. When it was discovered 
where David was, Saul held a council under a tree 
(6. Lit. ‘under the tamarisk tree on the height’). 
He refers scornfully to the son of Jesse and lashes 
his servants for not telling him of the league 
between Jonathan and David. He appeals to 
their cupidity and their tribal jealousy (7, 8). 

iv. The slaughter of the priests (xxii. 9-23). The 
occasion appealed to the vile-hearted Doeg. 
He accuses Ahimelech of inquiring of the Lord 
for David and giving him victuals and the sword 
of Goliath (9, 10). The High Priest, and his 
father’s house, arc summoned from Nob (11). 
Ahimelech nobly defends David against the 
charge of treason and conspiracy. He maintains 
that none is more faithful than David, who is, 
moreover, the kind's son in law^ and goeth at thy 
bidding (lit. ‘has access to ihy audience'), and is 
honourable in thine house (14). The sentence of 
death on all the priests at Nob is that of an 
irreligious and implacable man, abandoned of 
God. 

The nefarious Doeg slew eighty-fivc who wore 
a linen ephod (18), when \\\i^ footmen (lit. ‘run¬ 
ners’) refused to obey Saul’s order. Not content 
with this, the demented king ordered the utter 
destruction of Nob with its men, women, 
children and livestock. Abiathar alone escapes. 
Henceforth, Abiathar was to be David’s constant 
friend through many a great crisis (1 Sa. xxiii. 
9ff., XXX. 7f.; 2 Sa. ii. 1). He remained High Priest 
till David’s death. 

V. David rescues Keilah (xxiii, 1-6). David, 
with God’s commission (2, 4), goes to smite the 
Philistines and save Keilah, a town in the Shepli- 
elah near the Philistine border, south of Adullam. 
Receiving promises from God, they attacked the 
Philistines and saved Keilah (4, 5). Abiathar . . . 
fled to David to Keilah (6), but Abiathar was with 
David before going to Keilah (I Sa. xxii. 20). To 
avoid confusion as to when Abiathar joined 
David, read with the lxx, ‘And it came to pass 
when Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, fled to 
David, that he went down with David to Keilah 
with the ephod in his hand’ (6). 

vi. Saul’s advance and the treachery of the 
Keilites (xxiii. 7-13). Saul, thinking David would 
be shut up in the fortified town, foolishly exclaims 
‘God hath rejected and delivered him into mine 
hand’ (Heb. of verse 7), not seeing that he 
him.self was the rejected man. The king with a 
great army advances, but David knew that Saul 
secretly practised mischief against him (9). God’s 
message through the ephod saved David from 
both Saul and the treacherous Keilites (10-12). 
For the use of the ephod see 1 Sa, xxx. 7, 8n. and 
cf. 1 Sa. xxviii. 6n. 

vii. David is betrayed by the Ziphites (xxiii. 
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14-29). David flees to the wild rocky tract 
between the mountains of Judah and the Dead 
Sea. Tell Zif is about three miles south of Hebron. 
In this wild region David found refuge in the 
wilderness of Ziph, in a thick wood (15; Heb. 
horeshy ‘brushwood'). Here occurred the last 
meeting between Jonathan and David which 
must have brightened the lives of both in that 
dark time (16-18). To the end, Jonathan is full 
of faith, reconciled to the divine will that David 
should be king, and content to be second in the 
kingdom. They renewed their covenant and 
parted, never to meet again on earth. 

The Ziphites then came to Saul to tell him that 
David was hiding in strongholds in the hill of 
Hachilah, which is on the south of Jeshimon (19), 

i.e. south of the waste. Saul has to call off the 
search, however, to deal with a Philistine raid 
and David escapes from a difficult situation to 
find refuge in the strongholds of En-gedi (29), the 
modern Ain-Djedy, about 200 yards from the 
Dead Sea. The approach to this rocky place is 
most perilous. The rocks are still inhabited by 
many Syrian chamois and goats. Hence the 
name En-gediy the ‘fountain of the kid’, and the 
reference in 1 Sa. xxiv. 2 to the ‘rocks of the 
wild goats’. 

viii. David encounters Saul (xxiv. 1-22). Once 
the Philistine attack was disposed of, Saul 
resumes his bitter pursuit of David. With 3,000 
chosen men he comes to the rocks of En-gcdi, 
and enters a vast cave in the sides of which David 
and his men arc hiding. To cover his feet (3). A 
euphemism for going to stool. David might well 
fiave listened, to the arguments of his men who 
saw a God-given chance to take the kingdom by 
force. David's tender conscience prevents his 
taking the matter into his own hands in this way. 

His courage in showing himself to the king is 
derived from his good conscience. His profound 
respect for authority is seen as he stooped 
(‘bowed himself’) with his face to the earthy and 
bowed himself (‘did obeisance’) when he called 
to the king from the mouth of the cave (8). David 
complains of the king’s acceptance of the slanders 
of calumniators (9). Cf. Ps. vii, which pertains 
to this period, and deals with the same theme; 
also Pss. X, xi, xii. If David were wicked, as 
Saul thought, he would have shown it when the 
king was in his power, for wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked (13). Why, says David, .should 
the king arrange such an expedition against an 
insignificant creature like himself? (14). He 
fearlessly appeals to God for justice (15). 

The king temporarily recovers his old generous 
spirit. He affectionately calls David my son (16) 
and confesses how righteous he was, for he had 
spared his life. The king even invokes God’s 
blessing on David and acknowledges that he will 
be king, and exacts an oath that he will not then 
{destroy Saul’s descendants (19-21). 

For a further note on this chapter and its 
relation to chapter xxvi, where David again 
encounters Saul and spares his life, see Appendix 
fl, p. 298. 


d. Death of Samuel (xxv. 1) 

He merited the highest honours they could give 
him. No greater man had died since Moses, and 
the nation mourned equally for both (cf. Dt. 
xxxiv. 5, 6, 8). From his early childhood he had 
preserved complete integrity among them as 
prophet and judge, and now a grateful nation 
bury him in his house at Ramahy i.e. in a garden 
or court at the house. 

e. David and Abigail (xxv. 2-44) 

i. David and Nabal (xxv. 2-13). David goes 
down to the wilderness of Faran (1). The lxx 
reads Maon instead oUParafiy which is in keeping 
with the context. Nabal lived in Maon. He 
pastured his flocks on Carmel nearby (2), not the 
Carmel near Hsdraelon where Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal. Shearing time was an occasion 
for hospitality and goodwill among owners of 
flocks. David’s request was only what any 
Arab sheikh might have presented, even in 
modern times, for protecting another’s flocks. 
But Nabal, true to his name (‘fool’), insulted 
David’s messengers. He heaped contempt on 
David as a nobody. No wonder the latter was 
angry and marched up with 400 men with swords 
girded (12,13). 

ii. Abigail’s tact pacifies David (xxv. 14-35). 
Abigail was as tactful and attractive as her 
husband was foolish and repulsive. When told 
by one of the servants how David's men were 
insulted by her husband she immediately took 
action. The servant warmly acknowledges the 
protection which they had received from David’s 
men: They were a wall unto us both by night and 
day (15, 16). Son of Belial (17). See 1 Sa. ii. 12n. 

The covert of the hill (20). A defile or glen 
where Abigail was concealed from view. David 
and his men ride down the opposite hill fuming 
with indignation and threatening wholesale 
slaughter. Following the usual formula in oaths, 
the LXX reads ‘God do so to David’ (22), not 
to the enemies ofy as in Hebrew and AV. Abigail 
very sincerely and tactfully presents her apologies 
(24, 25) and proceeds, ‘And now, my lord, as 
Jehovah Jivelh, and as thy soul liveth, it is 
Jehovah that hath withholden thee from coming 
into blood-guiltiness and from saving thyself 
with thine own hand . . .’ (26). She asks that her 
blessing (‘gifts’) be accepted as proof of David’s 
forgiveness (27). Bound in the bundle of life (29). 
A figure taken from the custom of binding up 
valuables in a bag and descriptive of the Lord’s 
great care for David. He is deeply moved 
and blesses God that he was saved from his 
contemplated crime, and he blesses her who has 
saved him from coming to shed blood (33). 

iii. Nabal’s death and Abigail’s marriage with 
David (xxv. 36-44). When Abigail returned to 
the revels in Carmel, she found Nabal hopelessly 
drunk. Next morning, when she told him of the 
danger he had run, his violent emotions brought 
on a stroke of paralysis (37), He lingered for ten 
days and died, for the Lord smote Nabal (38). It 
was God’s judgment, though natural means were 
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employed. David’s action in marrying Abigail himself, what all history teaches, that Jehovah 

was in keeping with the custom of eastern rulers, accompanied His servants in their wanderings; 

who, when they fancied a certain lady, sent for how could David imagine it would be otherwise 

her to the palace and she implicitly obeyed. 'wiih.himT {Problem of the Old Test ament, 

David also took (‘had taken’) Ahinoam of Jezreel Many of the Psalms most confidently ascribed 

to be his wife (43) -i.e. from the Jezreel near to David show emphatically that he was far 

Maon. David thus shows that the manners of from regarding Yahweh as a tribal god (cf. 

eastern courts were already being imitated in Ps. viii. 9, xviii. 49, Ixviii. 31, 32, cviii. 3, cx. 6). 

Israel. When he reigned in Hebron, he had six It is fantastic to suggest that when David 
wives (1 Ch. iii. 1-3). entered Philistia he would no longer worship 

Yahweh, or would perhaps worship Dagon the 
f. Gradual eclipse of Saul (xxvi. l~xxx. 31) god of the Philistines. All that David meant in 

i. David again encounters Saul (xxvi. 1-25). verse 19 was that his enemies were banishing 

The events of this chapter are very similar to him from the land where was Yahweh *s taber- 

those in xxiii. 19—xxiv. 22, but the occasions nacle with its orderly worship and sacrifices, 

and the circumstances arc different. See Appendix In Israel there were holy places and priests 

II, p. 298 for a detailed discussion of this point. dedicated to the service of Yahweh. In Old 

With great boldness David seeks out Saul’s Testament times, worship depended more on 

encampment. The trench (5). Better as in rv, such considerations than in New Testament times, 

‘the place of the wagons’, i.e. a rampart made when worship became much more spiritual, 

with wagons or a ‘barricade’ (rv mg.) made David felt that to be driven away from the 

with the baggage. Abishai’s desire to slay Saul, religious associations of his land would be an 

out of hand, was typical of a son ofZeruiah (6). unspeakable spiritual loss. It was tantamount 
Cf. 2 Sa. iii. 30. As formerly, at En-gedi (xxiv. 6), to bidding him ‘serve strange gods*. Even today 
David refuses to smite the Lord's anointed (10, (notwithstanding the priesthood of all believers) 
11). Nevertheless, he took the spear (symbol of a devout Christian feels it a dreadful loss to have 
royalty) and the cruse of water from Saul's to live among pagans and be deprived of the 

bolster (12. Heb. ‘from his head’). There was a privileges of public Christian worship and 

miraculous element in the deep sleep from the association with fellow believers. It is, moreover. 

Lord that had fallen upon the king and his soul-deadening. David’s words need not surprise 

bodyguard (12). Mistrusting Saul, David placed us. 

a great space between himself and the king, ii. David seeks refuge with Achish (xxvii. 1~4). 
across one of the deep gullies, before he addressed Convinced that he will perish by the hand of 

him (13). David argues that Saul’s temptation to Saul (cf. all the versions), he escapes into Gath, 

persecute him may come from God—that ‘evil to Achish, one of the lords of the Philistines, 

spirit from Jehovah’ previously mentioned. In This Achish, son of Maoch, is probably a succcs- 

that case, let him go to God with an offering sor of the Achish of xxi. 10. David then came as 

(Heb. minbah, ‘an offering of a sweet odour’), an individual—a known Israelilish hero—and 

and in religion he would find his peace, for God was suspected. Now, because of his 600 warriors, 

would accept it. If, however, Saul were moved he is welcomed as an ally, especially as everyone 

by the wicked calumnies of men, then let them knew of the irreparable breach between him and 

be cursed . . . before the Lord (19), for they had Saul. The latter now leaves off the search for 

driven David out from being associated with David (4). 

the people of God. iii. He gets Ziklag and attacks the surrounding 

They have driven me out this day from abiding tribes (xxvii. 5-12). David with oriental subtlety 

in the inheritance of the Lord . . . (19). Radical gives reasons for not remaining at Gath. He 

critics have long seen here proof that David really wanted freedom of movement, and wished 

believed that Yahweh could be worshipped to appear an enemy of Saul without attacking 

only in the holy land. They have taken this as the Israelites. Ziklag was originally a city of 

one of the stock passages to prove that in early Judah, then of Simeon (Jos. xv. 31, xix, 5), but 

days Yahweh was only a tribal god (e.g. Well- was now for a long time in possession of the 

hausen, Robertson Smith, Kautzsch, etc.). Each Philistines—somewhere in the far south of 

god was believed to have his own land; his Palestine. The statement wherefore Ziklag per^ 

power and worship did not extend beyond its taineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day (6) 

confines. This certainly did not apply to the reveals that the book of Samuel was compiled 

religion of Israel, for Abraham was called by after the separation from the ten tribes; and 

God in Chaldea, and he worshipped Him in before the Babylonish captivity. (See 

Egypt; Jacob was protected by God in Padan- p. 263.) David dwelt in (he country of the Philis- 

Aram, and he worshipped Him there and in tines . , . a full year and four months (7). Literally 

Egypt; Joseph also served God in Egypt and the Hebrew is ‘days {yamim) and four months’, 

was blessed by Him; Moses worked his mighty but this can be taken as a year of days and four 

wonders in Egypt through his God; Elijah months. 

proved His power outside Palestine, in the terri- All the tribes mentioned must have been on 
tory of Zidon and afterwards in Horeb. Professor the borderland of the desert south of Palestine. 

James Orr says: ‘We have learned from Stade The Geshurites are mentioned in Jos. xiii. 2 as 
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neighbours of the Philistines, and near the 
Amalekites. They are different from the Geshur- 
ites north-east of Bashan (2 Sa. xv. 8, iii. 3). The 
Gezrites are unknown. The rv reads ‘Girzites’. 
They may have moved north to Mount Gerizim. 
The Amalekites were most bitter enemies of 
Israel in the wilderness (cf. Ex. xvii. 8-16; Nu. 
xxiv. 7, 20; Dt. xxv. 17-19). It is clear from these 
references that the conduct of Amalek must have 
been peculiarly abhorrent. Saul had been ordered 
to destroy them but many must have escaped 
(1 Sa. XV. 8). Whither have ye made a road to day? 
(10). The Lxx and Vulgate make Achish ask 
‘Against whom made you invasion to-day?’. The 
Jerahmeelites were descendants of Jcrahmecl, the 
son of Hezron of Judah (1 Ch. ii. 5-9, 25). They 
were, therefore, of the south of Judahs but in 
David’s time appear to be independent. The 
Kenites were descendants of Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, and therefore a section of the 
Midianites. They were friendly to the Israelites 
and had been given a settlement in the south of 
Judah (Jdg. i. 16). It is certain that David was 
bluffing Achish when he told him he had attacked 
these tribes. 

David saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath (lit. ‘brought neither man 
nor woman olive to Gath*) of all he attacked and 
captured (11). This indiscriminate slaughter, and 
his facility in practising deceit at this time, give 
us an unfavourable view of David’s history at 
this period. We cannot, however, judge him by 
the standards of New Testament morality. 
Achish completely believed that David had 
attacked his own people in Judah and that he 
would now be hated by the Israelites. 

iv. The Philistines prepare for the conflict 
(xxviii. 1-6). David was in an awkward position. 
Achish expected him to accompany him. David 
could not deceive him and said cryptically, 
‘Therefore, now shalt thou know what thy 
servant can do’ (2, lxx). Achish was satisfied and 
declared he would make David keeper of mine 
head, i.e. captain of his bodyguard. The Philis¬ 
tines assembled all their forces in the north on 
the plain of Esdraelon, at Shunem on the range 
of Little Hermon, opposite Jezreel. Saul was to 
the south across the valley on Mount Gilhoa, 
facing the Philistines. The armies were several 
miles apart with the deep valley of Jezreel 
between them. The powerful Philistine army 
filled king Saul with dread. He was afraid, and 
his heart greatly trembled (5). What a contrast 
to the brave warrior of early days! The Lord 
had departed from him—the most awful of all 
experiences. He got no answer by dreams, nor 
by Urim, nor by prophets (6)—the usual means for 
learning the divine will. 

V. Special note on Urim and Thummim. The 
reference to Urim in verse 6 is the only direct 
mention in the Hebrew text after the entry into 
Canaan. The text of 1 Sa. xiv. 41 in the lxx 
(dealing with Jonathan’s inadvertent transgres¬ 
sion) represents Urim and Thummim being 
used in a special method of casting lots. If the 


text of the lxx could be accepted as correct it 
would definitely settle that the answer of Urim 
and Thummim was obtained thus. We cannot be 
sure that the lxx is correct, and the Hebrew text 
of 1 Sa. xiv. 41, 42 suggests the use of ordinary 
lots with no Urim and Thummim. When Saul 
was chosen king (1 Sa. x. 20, 21) we are not told 
of the method of his selection, but many believe 
it was by Urim and Thummim with the special 
use of lots. There is nothing in the text to prove 
this. 

What was the Urim and Thummim? A wise 
man will not be dogmatic on this question. It 
has been well said: ‘Nothing in Scripture is more 
obscure than tho nature of those things which 
were meant to make the obscure light and reveal 
the hidden will of God.’ There are only five 
references in the Hebrew text to Urim and 
Thummim before the exile (see Ex. xxviii. 29, 
30; Lv. viii. 8; Nu. xxvii. 21; Dt. xxxiii. 8 and 
1 Sa. xxviii. 6). After the exile the only reference 
is that ‘they should not eat of the most holy 
things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and with Thummim’ (Ezr. ii. 63; Ne. vii. 65). 
This method of learning the divine will was not 
then in use. Ex. xxviii. 30 ordains: ‘thou shalt 
put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and 
the Thummim’. The Urim and Thummim was 
not the breastplate of the High Priest. It was 
something Moses put into it. 

There is general agreement that Urim is from 
a Hebrew word meaning ‘light’ or ‘fire’. The 
lxx uses the word delusis which indicates what is 
made clear or is revealed. Vulgate gives doctrina 
(‘teaching’, ‘instruction’) which is not correct. 
The words Urim and Thummim are ‘plurals of 
excellence’ and involve no numerical plurality. 
The Hebrew Thummim is almost universally 
taken to mean ‘perfection’ (from the word tom). 
Generally the lxx translates it aletheia (‘truth’), 
and the Vulgate veritas (‘truth’). ‘Light and 
Perfection’ seems to be the best translation of 
Urim and Thummim. 

Among the theories as to Urim and Thummim 
are: 1. That it was identical with the twelve 
stones, on which the names of the tribes were 
engraved, and that a message was given by the 
illumination of the letters which were to give the 
answer. This was a favourite view among Jewish 
writers. It is not in accordance with what the 
Bible says of the Urim. 2. That there were two 
diamond dice to be used in casting lots. This is 
supported by Zullig, and has found much favour 
among those who accept the lxx text of 1 Sa. 
xiv. 36. Many believe that ‘to ask of Jehovah’ 
simply meant to use the Urim in this way. 

3. Some Rabbins held that inside the breastplate 
was the sacred name, and that this illuminated 
the names of the tribes—a variation of 1 above. 

4. Schultz held that there were probably two 
stones, the one called Urim for its transparency; 
the other Thummim for its opaqueness; their 
object being to give light and judgment. When 
Urim fell the answer was ‘Yes’; when Thummim 
fell ‘No’. 5. That within the ephod was a shining 
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stone with the name of Yahweh, and that the 
High Priest, fixing his eyes on this and standing 
before the mercy seat, or the veil of the taber¬ 
nacle, was filled with the prophetic spirit and 
heard the voice. This view was supported by 
Lightfoot. 6. Smith, in his Bible Dictionary 
(which see for much information), urges that the 
High Priest fixed his eyes on the ‘gems oracular* 
and concentrated his thoughts on the light and 
perfection they symbolized, and on the holy 
name, and passed into a half-ecstatic state. Then 
he received the insight he sought, because he was 
abstracted from the world, and in touch with the 
eternal Spirit. He suggests that the Urim and 
Thummim was an adaptation to high spiritual 
ends of what had been common among the 
Egyptians on a lower plane—the symbol of 
Truth worn by the priest-judges, and the symbol 
of Light worn by priests. It is clear that the 
purpose of the Urim and Thummim was to 
discover the will of God, but we can only con¬ 
jecture what it really was. 

vL Saul visits the witch of Endor (xxviii. 7-25). 
Instead of seeking repentance when God refused 
to answer, Saul sought for a woman with a 
familiar spirit (7; Lit. * a woman possessed of Ob’). 
This word Ob means a skin bottle and came to 
be applied to a man or woman possessed by a 
spirit of necromancy. Apparently the idea was 
that the magician, when possessed with the 
demon, became like a bottle or sheath to this 
spirit (cf. Lv. xx. 27; Is. xxix. 4). Saul’s servants 
found such a woman at Endor, in spite of the 
campaign which he had waged against sooth¬ 
sayers at an earlier time (3, 9). It was no easy or 
pleasant journey which Saul and his two attend¬ 
ants made that night to Endor (‘the fountain of 
the habitation’), which was across the shoulder 
of the hill occupied by the enemy, and at least 
ten miles distant. When Samuel appeared, the 
woman seemed terrified and cried out (11, 12). 
Her usual incantations may have been imposture, 
but now, to her terror, God sends Samuel to 
pronounce Saul’s doom. When asked by Saul 
what she saw, she replied / saw gods (Heb. 
^elohim) ascending out of the earth (13); 'elohim 
is plural in form, but here we should translate T 
saw a supernatural being ascending out of the 
earth’. Taking the narrative in its natural 
meaning, it certainly points to a real appearance 
of Samuel. The plain meaning is denied only 
because many refuse to believe in the possibility 
of anyone appearing from the dead, and others 
refuse to believe that God would have allowed 
the woman to call up one of the saints. God, 
however, sent Samuel to confound the necro¬ 
mancer and pronounce sentence on Saul, who 
had so long been obdurate to the prophet’s 
warnings. The Jewish Church always believed 
that Samuel really appeared, and so did early 
Christians like Justin Martyr, Origen, and 
Augustine. Tertullian, Jerome. Luther, and 
Calvin believed that a demon appeared imper¬ 
sonating Samuel. With our present knowledge of 
psychic phenomena, it is an excess of scepticism 
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to deny that the dead can, in exceptional cases, 
appear to the living. 

There is intense pathos in Saul, in his utter 
dejection, seeking a message from the prophet 
who was once his friend and so often counselled 
him in vain. When Samuel appeared, the king 
stooped with his face to the ground^ in reverence 
(14)—a testimony from the king to Samuel’s 
outstanding character. Saul’s reason for calling 
up Samuel is awe-inspiring—the Lord had de¬ 
parted from him (15). Samuel’s words are but 
the knell of doom: ‘Why dost thou ask of me, 
seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and has 
turned to be with thy neighbour?’ (16, Lxx). 
Read verse 17 with the lxx and Vulgate: ‘And 
the Lord hath done to thee as he spake by me.’ 
So the kingdom was going to David, because of 
Saul’s disobedience in the matter of Amalek 
(17, 18). Cf. 1 Sa. XV. 25, 26. Israel would be 
delivered into the hands of the Philistines and 
Saul and his sons would be tomorrow in Shcol 
(the place of the dead for good and evil alike) 
with Samuel (19). Cf. Jb. iii. 17; 2 Sa. xii. 23. 
The tidings were too much for Saul and he fell 
all along (‘his full length’) on the floor, completely 
overcome (20). There is a touching degree of 
kindness in the scene that follows (21-25). 

vii. The Philistine lords object to David as an 
ally (xxix. 1-11). This chapter continues 1 Sa. 
xxviii. 1, 2. The Philistines gathered to Aphek 
(1. Lit. ‘a fortress’), a common place name. This 
is identified by some as Feilch, two miles west of 
Shunem (cf. xxviii. 4). The objection of the 
Philistine lords to the presence of David (3) 
must have been made before they reached 
Esdraelon. It was most natural, and providential 
for David. The Philistine lords angrily ordered 
Achish to send his unwelcome ally back (3-5). 
On the third day, David and his men were back 
at Ziklag, which can give us an idea how far 
north they had accompanied the Philistines 
(1 Sa. XXX. 1). 

viii. The Amalekites, after burning Ziklag, are 
pursued and destroyed (xxx. 1-31). Taking 
advantage of the absence of the Philistine forces 
and David’s men in the north, the Amalekites 
ravaged and pillaged the south (i.e. the Negeb) 
and burnt Ziklag. When David returned, he 
found the town in ashes, and their women and 
children carried away to become slaves fl-3). 
As on many another occasion David encouraged 
(rv, ‘strengthened’) himself in the Lord his God 
(6). Cf. Ps. xviii. 2, xxvii. 14. 

David gets Abiathar the priest, who has been 
long with him (cf. 1 Sa. xxii. 20, xxiii. 6), to 
consult the Urim, as on other occasions (e.g. 
1 Sa. xxiii. 9-12). See note on 1 Sa. xxviii. 6. The 
reply is more pointed in Hebrew than in the av 
and is virtually ‘Pursue! for thou shalt overtake 
and set free’ (8). The Cherethites (14). See 2 Sa. 
viii. 18n. The Amalekites, knowing that the 
Philistine army was far away, and believing 
David to be with them, abandoned themselves 
to debauchery (16). In spite of the weariness of 
the long march from Ziklag, David’s men fell on 
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them with devastating effect and pursued them 
from the evening twilight of that day till that of 
the next. Not a man of them escaped except 400 
young men who fled on camels for which the 
Amalckites were renowned (17). David recovered 
everything the plunderers had taken and a great 
deal of booty besides. I'his appears from the 
Vulgate and i.xx rendering of verse 20: ‘And he 
took all the flocks and the herds, and drave them 
before him; and they said, Fhis is David’s spoil.’ 
1 his was David’s share as captain of the band, 
and he chose these flocks to make presents to 
his many friends in .ludah (26-31). The rest of 
the vast spoil —arms, ornaments, jewels, money, 
clothes, etc.—was divided equally among his 
followers. David established the rule on this 
occasion as his part is that };oeth down to the 
battle^ so shall his part he that tarrieth by the 
stujf, i.e. the baggage (24). The same just rule 
was laid down in Nu. xxxi. 27 and Jos. xxii. 8. 
Polybius tells how the Romans observed the 
same Jaw. 

g. Defeat and death of Saul and Jonathan 
(xxxi. M3) 

This chapter, which continues chapter xxix, is 
almost identical verbally with 1 CTli. x. 1-12. 
The battle was most disastrous for Israel. The 
flght may have begun in the plain of Jezxeel. 
The arrows of the enemy wrought havoc among 
the Israelites. They attempted to rally on Mount 
Gilboa, but the day was hopelessly lost. The 
Vulgate says ‘the whole weight of the battle was 
directed against Saul* (3). The Hebrew says ‘And 
the battle went sore against Saul, and the shoot¬ 
ers, men with the bow, found him, and he was 
sore wounded’ (3). Cf. the account of Saul’s 
death given in 2 Sa. i. 6-10 and see notes there. 
His armour was placed in the house of Ashtaroth 
(10), probably the temple of Venus at Askelon. 
described by Herodotus as the most ancient of 
the temples of Syrian Venus. His body and those 
of his sons were fastened to the wall in the public 
street at Beth-shan, the modern Beisan, formerly 
known as Scythopolis, four miles west of Jordan 
(10-12). The men of Jabesh-gilead had not for¬ 
gotten how Saul had begun his military career by 
freeing their city from Nahash, the Ammonite 
(1 Sa. xi. 1-13). At great peril they went by night 
and carried the bodies of Saul and his sons the 
twenty miles to Jabesh (12, 13). 

This chapter is a sad commentary on the 
fruits of Saul’s disobedience to God, and, in the 
case of Jonathan, an example of the sins of the 
fathers being visited on the children. 

IV. DAVID AS KING. 2 Sa. i. 1—xx. 26 
a. David *s lament over Saul and Jonathan (i. 1-27) 

i. An Amalekite brings tidings of Saul’s death 
and is slain (i. 1-16). The division of Samuel into 
two books is artificial and did not exist in the 
Hebrew text. The narrative of the last chapters 
of 1 Samuel is continued here. (See Introduction^ 
p. 262.) Two days after David’s return to Ziklag 


after the great victory recorded in 1 Sa. xxx, there 
arrived a man out of the camp from Saul (2 Sa. 
i. 2) with sad tidings of the disaster of Gilboa 
(1 Sa. xxxi) and the death of Saul and his sons. 
Like the man who came to Eli to Shiloh, with 
similarly distressing news (1 Sa. iv. 12-17) of the 
Philistine victory, his clothes were rent and he had 
earth upon his head (2), This was conventional 
with those bearing heavy tidings and the 
similarity in the narratives is natural. The story is 
told in minute detail; e.g., David had abode two 
days in Ziklag; the man arrived on the third day; 
he fell to the earthy and did obeisance^ because he 
knew David was to be king (1-3). This shows 
that the narrative is taken from exact, original 
sources. The man was an Amalekite (8, 13). He 
came out of the camp from Saul, according to 
verse 2, and in verse 3 he says, Out of the camp of 
Israel am I escaped. This looks as if he had 
claimed a connection with Saul’s army. He may 
have been a camp follower. This would not be 
at variance with verse 6 where he tells how he 
found Saul by chance on Mount Gilboa. His 
moving about in this casual way suggests he was 
not in regular military service. In verse 13 he 
describes himself as the son of a stranger. The 
word ger (stranger) means a foreigner admitted 
to a modified civil status in Israel which conferred 
on him certain rights. He was clearly well 
acquainted with events in Israel, e.g. the relation¬ 
ship between Saul and David, and the expecta¬ 
tion that David would become king. The 
Amalekite could easily cover the ninety or 100 
miles from Gilboa to Ziklag in somewhat less 
than three days. The battle would thus have been 
fought about the time David returned home. 

The story now brought to David differed 
materially from the account we have in 1 Sa. 
xxxi as to the manner of Saul’s death. In 2 Sa. 
i. 6, chariots and horsemen followed hard after 
Saul, while in I Sa. xxxi. 3, archers overtook 
him (Rv). Then in 1 Sa. xxxi. 3, 4, it may be 
inferred that Saul was wounded by the archers, 
although this is not certain; in 2 Sa. i. 6, Saul 
was leaning upon his spear. He may well have 
been wounded and leaning upon his spear for 
support, though some commentators say he is 
represented as unhurt. This is unreasonable. Both 
the narrative here and in 1 Sa. xxxi are quite 
reconcilable with 1 Ch. x. 3 in regard to Saul’s 
being wounded. Critical commentators looking 
for discrepancies in the books of Samuel have 
made too much of such points. Again, Saul may 
have been sorely afflicted by archers (1 Sa. xxxi. 
3), but these may easily have been followed by 
horsemen and chariots (2 Sa. i. 6). Though 
Gilboa was elevated, chariots have operated in 
equally difficult places. Then, again, the Amale¬ 
kite tells how he slew Saul at his own request for 
he had seen how the chariots and horsemen 
followed hard after him (6), and anguish (Heb. 
shabha?, cramp, or giddiness) had seized upon 
him (9). In 1 Sa. xxxi. 4 Saul commits suicide, 
but in both cases his desire is to escape falling 
into the hands of his enemies alive with the 
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prospect of torture and mockery. This is commandment to teach the children of Judah 
emphatically the case in 1 Ch. x. 4. the bow.’ The av can scarcely be correct for they 

Ewald and those of his school make much of were already expert in the use of the bow. The 
the discrepancies between the story of the av inserted ‘the use of*, and the RV ‘the song of’ 

Amalekite and that of 1 Sa. xxxi, and put it before ‘bow*. Neither is in the Hebrew text. It 

down to the work of different narrators whose is now generally accepted that the elegy was 

statements contradict one another. Apparently called ‘the bow’, and this was to be taught, 

the compiler had not the wit to see this and he The book of Jasher (18). Cf. Jos. x. 12-14; 1 Ki. 

put down the different versions unsuspectingly, viii. 12 (lxx). Here, and in Jos. x. 13, RV mg. 

The point where the story of the Amalekite renders ‘the book of The Upright*. This book 

really contradicts that of 1 Sa. xxxi and 1 Ch. x was apparently a collection of national ballads 

is where he claims to have slain Saul. It is easily dealing with the exploits of heroes. Some con- 

seen why he makes this claim. He expected to nect the name Jasher with Jeshurun, a poetical 

ingratiate himself with David and stand high in name for Israel (cf. Dt. xxxii. 15). 

the esteem of the new king. As proof of what he The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places 
had done he brought the crown (lit. ‘diadem’) (19). The word translated beauty is Heb. ?ebhi. 

and the golden armlet (or ^race/e/) of Saul (10). Ewald (and the Syriac Version) translates it 

Apparently he had found the body of the dead ‘gazelle’ and argues that Jonathan was known 

king while the tide of battle had passed farther by this name. There is no real evidence for this, 

on, and he took these ornaments and resolved The rv follows Vulgate in taking ‘Israel’ as a 

to go straight to David in expectation of great vocative and renders ‘Thy glory (^ebhi), O Israel, 

gains and honour. There is no need to attempt is slain upon thy high places’. Lange and others 

to harmonize the narrative of the Amalekite maintain that ‘Israel’ cannot be vocative, and 

with that of 1 Sa. xxxi. He was an unscrupulous renders ‘The glory of Israel on thy heights slain, 

man and told the story in the way which he how are the heroes fallen*. The many suggestions 

believed would most appeal to David. This is of commentators on verse 19 improve little on 

not in opposition to 2 Sa. iv. 9-11, as some have the av. The ‘glory’ or beauty of Israel refers to 

averred. The meaning there obviously is, as Saul and Jonathan. Verses 20 and 21 are poetical. 

Lange says, ‘If I executed in Ziklag him who Verse 20 in the lxx reads ‘publish not the good 

avowed having killed at his own request, on the news’. This is correct. David shrinks from the 

battlefield, my adversary Saul, . . . how much national humiliation being published among the 

more must I demand at your hands the blood of Philistines where their women would celebrate 

this righteous man whom ye murderously slew in the news with songs and dances according to 

his house on his bed?’ custom. Gath and Askclon were principal cities 

We may safely take the narratives in 1 Sa. xxxi Nor fields of offerings (21). Heb. terumoth. These, 

and 1 Ch. X as giving us the real facts. At the were heave offerings (cf. Lv. vii. 14, 32). Vulgate 

same time the story of the Amalekite was not in translates ‘fields of first fruits’, i.e. fields of corn 

every respect so contradictory as some com- such as was used for heave offerings. As Gilboa 

mentators have maintained. The effect on David produces no corn the reading preserved by 

was very different from what the Amalekite had Theodoret, ‘Ye forests and mountains of death’, 

expected. David rent his clothes, and likewise all has been favoured by some like Thenius. There is 

the men that were with him (11). They mourned, no ground for such a change, and no need if we 

(Heb. ‘beat their breasts’), and wept, and fasted remember that the poetical aim is precisely to 

02). In verses 11, 12 we have a remarkable emphasize the desolation of Gilboa which can- 
picture showing how David’s attitude had not produce ‘offerings’. The shield of the mighty 
influenced his followers. Although the way to is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though 
the throne was now open, the defeat of Israel by he had not been anointed with oil (21). The av 
the uncircumciscd, and the slaughter of Saul, the follows the Vulgate here and makes the anointing 
Lord’s anointed, and the death of his dearest apply to Saul. This is not according to the 

friend, Jonathan, filled him with grief. To David, Hebrew which reads ‘There the shield of the 

the person of the Lord's anointed was ever heroes was defiled: the shield of Saul not anoin- 

sacred (14. Cf. 1 Sa. xxiv. 6, xxvi. 9, 11, 16); ted with oil’. The anointing here refers to the 

and he ordered the man who professed himself shield, according to a Jewish custom to anoint 

guilty of slaying him to be put to death, the shields with oil before battle (Is. xxi. 5) and 

Apparently this did not happen until their fast make them glisten. Now the shield is defiled 

had terminated in the evening—giving time for with dust and blood, rv reads like av ‘vilely cast 
consideration. away’, not realizing that the contrast with ‘the 

ii. David’s elegy on Saul and Jonathan (L shield not anointed with oil’ requires ‘defiled*. 
17-27). This is one of the most beautiful and The shield of Saul is taken as a suitable emblem 
touching odes ever written, revealing marvellous of the military chief. There is no justification for 
generosity to Saul who had made David suffer introducing ‘as though . . into the text and 
so bitterly. The av calls it a lamentation (17). The referring the anointing to Saul. 

Heb. is qinah, i.e. a funeral dirge or mournful Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
elegy. (Cf. 2 Sa. iii. 33, 34.) He bade them teach their lives (23). The adjectives here have the 
the use of the bow (18). Rather, ‘he gave articles in Efebrew. Hence Thenius and Erdmann 
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render *Saul and Jonathan, the lovely and 
pleasant, in life and in death (they were) not 
divided’. The av is supported by the ancient 
versions and most commentators. Camb. Bible 
has ‘loving and kindly’ for lovely and pleasant. 
Ye daughters of Israel (24). I'he women had been 
enriched by Saul and covered with ornaments. 
They once celebrated his victories with dances; 
now let them weep: an apposite appeal. How are 
the mighty fallen (25). Read ‘How arc the heroes 
fallen’—a moving refrain which gives tone to 
the whole elegy, repeated in verses 19, 25, and 27. 

Some commentators have insisted that the 
Hebrew text of the elegy is hopelessly corrupt. 
Many of the emendations proposed by them 
have only landed us in fresh ditficulties. If the 
text were so corrupt as they say, we could never 
have an elegy of such surpassing beauty and 
pathos. The statement has often been made that 
the poem is marked by an entire absence of 
religious feeling. Driver says the feeling expressed 
is purely human. This overlooks the wonderful 
love shown to Saul, an enemy, the lofty senti¬ 
ment expressed all through, and the profound 
respect cherished for Saul just because he was 
God’s anointed king. The love for Jonathan has 
rarely been excelled among men. All this reveals 
not only religious feeling but Christian feeling. 
There is little room for more religious sentiment 
in the circumstances of Saul’s death. 

b. David proclaimed king at Hebron and bis reign 
in Jerusalem (ii. 1—v. 25) 
i. God directs David to go to Hebron where he 
is made king of Judah (ii. 1-7). David seeks God’s 
guidance before doing anything. God sends him 
to Hebron (1), a place easy to defend and with 
many sacred associations. It also contained 
many of David’s friends (cf. 1 Sa. xxx. 26-31). 
He could not remain longer at Ziklag because 
of the turn of events. Soon the tribe of Judah 
anointed him as king of their own tribe (4). 
He had formerly been anointed by Samuel in 
secret (1 Sa. x. 1) and he was. afterwards, to be 
anointed by all Israel (2 Sa. v. 3). David’s mes¬ 
sage to Jabesh-gilead was prompted by genuine 
admiration for their action (cf. 1 Sa. xxxi. 11-13), 
but it was also politic and was a tacit invitation to 
them to join him (5-7). 

11. Abner makes Ishbo.sheth king over Israel 
(ii. B-11). Abner was Saul’s cousin, and com¬ 
mander of the army, and so the natural defender 
of Saul’s house. Though he knew that David 
was anointed by God to be king over Israel, he 
proclaimed Ishbosheth as successor to Saul. No 
doubt David’s associations with Achish had 
roused many suspicions against him. According 
to verse 10, Ishbosheth must have been thirty- 
five years old when his father died. His elder 
brother Jonathan was, thus, older than we 
generally imagine. The two years’ reign of 
Ishbosheth is no doubt dated from the time when 
he became master of all Israel. 

ill. The fight at GIbeon and the pursuit of Abner 
(II. 12-32). Mahanaim was still Ishbosheth’s 


capital, but they aimed at securing Gibeon, five 
miles north-west of Jerusalem, and closely 
associated with Saul. (Cf. Jos. x. 2, ix. 3, xxi. 17; 
2 Sa. XX. 5-10; 2 Ch. i. 3, 5.) Here twelve men 
from the Ishbosheth side fought with twelve 
men from David’s side, at the pool of Gibeon 
(13-15). The fact that both sides were enter¬ 
tained by the fight shows how callous they were 
to loss of life. The combat was fierce and ruthless 
and the twenty-four fighters all perished (16). 
This fight being indecisive, the two armies then 
fought, and Abner’s men fled in disorder (17). 

Asahel, the youngest of the three sons of 
Zeruiah, was determined to have the glory of 
slaying Abner. He was swift of foot as a wild roe 
(18. Lit. ‘gazelle’), but was only a stripling. 
Abner magnanimously urged Asahel to be 
content with taking the armour (lit. ‘the spoil’) 
from a younger man (21). But he refused to 
desist, and was killed. 

Abner skilfully marshalled his beaten army 
into a phalanx on the top of a hill (25), and 
appealed to Joab to desist: Shall the sword devour 
for ever? (26). Abner had begun this fratricidal 
war, but his argument was good that to continue 
the fight would only increase the bitterness. Joab 
signalled by trumpet the cessation of the pursuit. 
Abner and his men walked all that night through 
the plain (rv, ‘Arabah’), the desert tract which 
extends along the valley of the Jordan, and went 
through all Bithron, seemingly a district full of 
ravines, and got back to Mahanaim (29). Abner 
had lost 360 men while Joab lost only iweiUy 
(30, 31). 

iv. Six sons bom to David (iii. 1-5). While at 
Hebron, David’s cause waxed stronger and 
stronger (1), and six sons were born to him. At 
least three of these bitterly disappointed his 
hopes—Amnon (cf. 2 Sa. xiii); Absalom (cf. 
2 Sa. xiii—xviii); and Adonijah (cf. 1 Ki. i. 5, 
ii. 25). 

V. Quarrel of Abner and Ishbosheth (ui. 6-11). 

Abner took Rizpah, one of Saul’s concubines. It 
was rightly regarded by Ishbosheth as tanta¬ 
mount to treason. Abner’s reply to Ishbosheth’s 
rebuke (8-10) is very obscure, and varies in the 
Lxx, the Vulgate, and the Hebrew. It means that 
if he were as despicable as Ishbosheth thinks, he 
would not have supported him, and Saul’s 
house, so long and faithfully. The breach between 
Abner and his tool, Ishbosheth, is complete. 
Abner belatedly recognizes that God had 
promised the throne to David and decides to 
fight for him (9, 10). 

vi. Abner negotiates with David (iii. 12-21). 
Abner sent messengers to David virtually saying 
Ts not the land thine by reason of God’s 
promise?’ and suggesting a league (12). David 
accepted the proposal on condition that Michal, 
his wife, be restored to him (13). (See 2 Sa. vi. 
20-23n.) Ishbosheth was helpless without the 
support of Abner, and his compliance with 
David’s demand for Michal shattered his pres¬ 
tige among the people (14, 15). Phaltiel weeping 
on the way to Bahurim is a sad commentary on 
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the effects of Saul's wrongdoing which brought 
misery to both David and Phaltiel (16. Cf. 1 Sa. 
XXV. 44) and likewise to Michal. 

vii. Joab treacherously kills Abner, and is 
cursed (iii. 22-39). Joab, finding he could not 
persuade David that Abner was a spy and a 
deceiver (22-25), sent, unknown to the king, a 
message after Abner to return for further con¬ 
ference. The latter came unsuspectingly, only to 
be slain treacherously by Joab ‘by the side of the 
gate’ (27, Lxx reading), where he pretended to 
hold private conference with him. Joab had no 
ground for complaint against Abner for Asahel’s 
death, for he slew the latter in honourable self- 
defence (2 Sa. ii. 23). In the strongest terms David 
pronounces the guilt of Joab, and the innocence 
of himself and his kingdom, and utters a terrible 
curse on Joab and his house (28, 29). Cf. Gn. 
iv. 11; Dt. xxi. 6-9; Mt. xxiii. 35. It appears from 
verses 30 and 39 that Abishai was a party to the 
plot. 

David was profoundly moved by this wicked¬ 
ness, and gave his sincere feelings the widest 
publicity to dissociate himself from Joab’s 
murderous action (31, 32). In the funeral dirge, 
David laments that this great and brave man 
should die an ignoble death befitting a fool 
(33, 34). 

viii. Baanah and Rechab slay Isbbosheth and 
are condemned to death (iv. 1-12). Ishbosheth 
became despondent when he heard of Abner’s 
death, and the Israelites were troubled (1. Lit. 
‘dismayed’). The only prop of Saul’s house was 
gone. Baanah and Rechab were from Beeroth 
(2), of the seed of the Gibeonites (Jos. ix. 17), and 
hostile to Saul’s house (2 Sa. xxi. 1, 2). Entering 
the dwelling of Ishbosheth under pretext of 
securing wheat for their troops, they slew him 
while taking his midday siesta, and took his 
head and journeyed from Mahanaim to David 
at Hebron (5-8). This dastardly murder of 
Ishbosheth left Mephibosheth (4), the lame 
twelve-year-old child of Jonathan, as the only 
claimant to Saul’s throne. 

The two conspirators expected a reward for 
their murder of Ishbosheth, but, with a solemn 
oath, David recalls how he slew the Amalekite 
who, for self-interest, pretended to have killed 
Saul (9, 10. Cf. 2 Sa. i. 15, 16). Much more did 
Baanah and Rechab deserve death, having slain, 
in dastardly fashion, a righteous man in his own 
house upon his bed (11). Hence they were taken 
... away from the earth (11)—an expression often 
used for putting away evil out of the land. 

Ix. David anointed king over all Israel (v. 1-5). 
The tribes of Israel in a national assembly at 
Hebron offered David the throne as the most 
suitable man in that time of danger (1-3). They 
recognized that God had appointed him to feed 
His people Israel (2. lxx, ‘to shepherd’). They 
made a constitutional contract with David 
(cf. 1 Sa. X. 25). David had begun to reign in 
Hebron when thirty years old—which proves 
that the early history of Saul’s reign, when 
Jonathan was growing up, is not recorded. From 


1 Sa. xiii to the end of the book occupies only 
ten years or so. The history in 1 Ch. xi. 1-9 
coincides exactly, even in the words, with 2 Sa. 
v. 1-10. We find, however, interesting details in 
1 Ch. xii. 23-40 not given here. 

X. Zion is captured from the Jebusites (v. 6-10). 
Jerusalem (6), although assigned to Benjamin 
(Jos. xviii. 28; Jdg. i. 8, 21), was held by the 
Jebusites till David’s day. This great Canaan- 
itish tribe lived hard by the Amorites and a 
section of the Hittites in the mountainous region 
of Judah (Nu. xiii. 29; Jos. xi. 3). Though beaten 
by Joshua in battle they retained possession of 
the strong fortress of Jebus on mount Zion, 
although the tribe of Judah got possession of the 
lower city (Jos. xv. 63; Jdg. i. 8, xix. 12; Josephus 
Ant. V. 2, 2). It was a strategic centre, ideal for 
a ciipital, and easily fortified. As long as it 
remained in hostile hands, central and southern 
Palestine were not safe. David ruled in Jerusalem 
.... thirty and three years (5), and so he must 
have captured the fortress soon after his anoint¬ 
ing as king of all Israel. Except thou take away ... 
(6). Read ‘and (the Jebusites) spake to David 
saying, Thou shall not come hither, but the blind 
and the lame shall keep thee off’ (cf. Coverdale’s 
Bible, 1535), i.e. even the blind and lame arc 
strong enough to keep off the Israelites. Such a 
strong fortess, they thought, needed no defence 
against David. 

Verse 8 has been considered very obscure. 
Read (with Rv) ‘Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, 
let him get up to the watercourse, and smite the 
lame and the blind, that are hated by David’s 
soul.’ The point which has always caused most 
difficulty has been the expression ba-^innor, 
rendered ‘to the gutter’ (av) and ‘to the water¬ 
course’ (RV). Sinnor also occurs in Ps. xiii. 7 
where av translates it ‘waterspouts’ (pi.), and 
Cheyne and McFadyen, following the lxx, 
render it ‘cataracts’. In 2 Sa. v. 8 Perowne 
renders it ‘watercourse’ and holds the word may 
mean the channel itself or the water in the 
channel. The lxx omits completely the reference 
to the watercourse in this verse. Modern 
archaeology has cast invaluable light on the 
term ba-^innor since the Palestine Exploration 
Fund began its survey of mount Zion in 1922. 
Warren discovered a vertical shaft forty feet 
deep, and a horizontal tunnel over sixty feet 
long made by the Jebusites to secure water from 
the Virgin’s Fountain, which was just outside 
the walls. It was the daring attack through this 
tunnel or watercourse which enabled Joab to 
overwhelm the overconfident Jebusites (2 Sa. 
V. 6-8; 1 Ch. xi. 4-7). (See Sir Frederic Kenyon’s 
The Bible and Archaeology^ pp. 176-181; and 
Garrow Duncan’s Digging up Biblical History, 
pp. 201-206.) This explains a passage which long 
caused much perplexity. The rash hypotheses and 
emendations of the text put forward by able 
critics stand as a warning to the uncautious and 
overconfident. 

Hated of David's soul (8). David was angered 
by the mocking taunts of the Jebusites as to the 
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blind and the lame. He hated them and resolved 
to show them that they themselves were ‘the 
lame and the blind’ who could not circumvent 
his stratagem. Because of this, David’s words 
became a kind of proverb in the form given in 
Rv; ‘There are the blind and the lame; he cannot 
come into the house’. It would be a mocking 
reference to over-confidence, for he entered ‘the 
house’ in spite of them. It may also have been a 
proverbial reference to disagreeable people. The 
capture of the fortress is also recorded in 1 Ch. 

xi. 4“9, but there is no reference to the water¬ 
course. Here the writer of Chronicles differs from 
2 Sa. V. 8, although verses 1-3 are almost iden¬ 
tical. It remains to be said that other tunnels 
were made after the time of the Jebusites; e.g., 
Hezekiah made alterations in the watercourse 
(2 Ch. xxxii. 30). 

xi. Hiram’s friendship with David: the birth of 
eleven sons (v. 11-16). The building of the palace 
may have been last in David’s life. Its mention 
here may not be in chronological order. Hiram 
continued his friendship to Solomon (cf, 1 Ki. 
V. 1; 1 Ch. xiv. 1). The introduction of carpenters 
and masons from Tyre shows how artisanship 
had declined in Israel because of the wars. The 
Phoenicians were closely akin to the Hebrews in 
race and language. The Hiram who was Solo¬ 
mon’s friend more than fifty years afterwards 
(1 Ki. ix. 10-14) was perhaps a son of David’s 
friend. The reference to the building of the palace 
leads naturally to the mention of the king’s 
wives and the sons born to him. 

xii. David defeats the Philistines twice (v. 
17-25). The Philistines were alarmed at David’s 
progress as king of a united people and resolved 
to crush him, so they came up from the Philistine 
plain. David went down to the hold (17; Heb. 
me.fudhah, a fortress—the same word translated 
‘strong hold* in verse 7). It was probably the hold 
at Adullam, so well known to David (cf. 2 Sa. 
xxiii. 13, 14; 1 Sa. xxii. 1). From here, he went up 
to the valley of Rephaim (18), called ‘the valley of 
the giants’ in Jos. xv. 8. It was west of Jerusalem. 
After their complete rout, again the Philistines 
dare to come up to the same place (23). God tells 
David to come against them from the rear, 
over against the mulberry trees (23. Hcb. hakhd*). 
A tear-like sap exudes from these trees, and the 
valley of Baca (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6) may have got its 
name from this tree. The sound of a going (24) is 
better rendered ‘the sound of marching’. This 
stately march was often ascribed to Jehovah 
(cf. Jdg. V. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 7). David’s victory was, 
thus, due to the presence of God. The Philistines 
were driven back as far as Gezer (25, rv; not 
Gazer, as in av), a place between lower Bet^ 
horon and the sea (Jos. xvi. 3). 

c. The ark brought to Zion and David’s victories 
(vi. 1—xi. 1) 

i. David brings the ark from Kirjath-jearim 
(vi. 1-5). See Appendix I, p. 292, on ‘The ark of 
the covenant’. After the national consolidation, 
David is anxious to attend to the demands of 


God's house and decides, with 30,000 men, to 
bring up the ark of God from Baale of Judah 
(i.e. Kirjath-jearim) where it has been nearly 
eighty years (cf. 1 Sa. vi. 21, vii. 1, 2). In 1 Ch. 

xiii. 1-5 we have an account of the elaborate 
national preparations made for bringing back 
the ark. 

ii. Uzzah is smitten (vi. 6-11). Nachon's 
threshingfloor (6), where this terrible event 
occurred, is referred to as ‘Chidon’ in 1 Ch. 
xiii. 9. As often happens to this day, two names 
may have been in use for the same place. 
Bottcher and Erdmann suggest that Nachon is 
not a proper name but stands for a ‘fixed 
threshingfloor’ which did not change its place and 
probably had a roof. They derive this mean¬ 
ing from the passive participle (Niphal) of the 
verb kun. It seems best to take it as a proper 
name. Similarly it has been suggested that 
‘Chidon’ (1 Ch. xiii. 9) means ‘threshingfloor 
of destruction’. When the oxen ‘stumbled’ (6, 
rv) and the ark was in danger of being thrown 
otf, Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and 
took hold of it (6). The anger of the Lord was 
kindled and He smote Uzzah for his error (7), 
‘For his rashness’ rv mg., which is supported by 
other commentators; Ewald: ‘unexpectedly’). 
1 Ch. xiii. 10 reads simply: ‘and he smote him, 
because he put his hand to the ark*. There is no 
contradiction between this and 2 Sa. vi. 7 as has 
been suggested by some. The one statement 
casts light on the other. 

The punishment of Uzzah has often been 
objected to as excessive, especially as his in¬ 
tention was good. According to the law the ark 
had to be treated with very great reverence as a 
symbol of God’s presence, e.g., not to be touched 
but carried on staves (Ex. xxv. 14, 15, Cf. Nu. iv. 
15, 20). The majesty of the holy One was 
symbolized by the ark. It was necessary to teach 
the Israelites the infinite holiness of God even if 
by ‘terrible acts’. The ark had been in the house 
of Abinadab for between seventy and eighty 
years. His son Eleazar had been consecrated to 
care for it (1 Sa. vii. 1). Uzzah and Ahio must 
have been sons of Abinadab in the wide sense of 
‘descendants’—in this case ‘grandsons*. Having 
had the ark so long in their home they might 
have been expected to have learned the sacred 
regulations concerning it. The narrative shows, 
however, that neither they, nor David, nor his 
advisers, did so, although the priests and Levites 
were concerned in the arrangements (I Ch. 
xiii. 1-8). The Levitical laws laid down that the 
ark must be carried by the Levites, but they could 
not come near it till it was covered by the priests, 
and they must not touch it except by staves on 
pain of death (cf. Nu. iv. 5, 15, 19, 20. See also 
1 Ch. XV. 2). 

What they did on this occasion was quite in 
keeping with the extraordinary neglect of the ark 
during very many years. It is suggested that this 
was because Kirjath-jearim was probably under 
Philistine suzerainty although outside their 
territory. Even if this were true (which is very 
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uncertain) one would have expected Saul to have 
recovered the ark after his smashing victories 
over the Philistines. Instead, the ark, that sacred 
symbol of God’s presence, was well-nigh for¬ 
gotten in Israel. In the death of Uzzah there were 
probably factors which would alter the whole 
complexion of affairs if we knew them; e.g. his 
close association with the ark all his days, 
coupled with the general lack of interest in it in 
the community, may well have bred in him 
feelings of too great familiarity. This idea is 
strengthened from the fact that God blessed the 
house of Obed-cdom (12) because of the ark, 
although it had been there only three months, 
but there is no mention that God blessed the 
house of Abinadab where the ark had been 
nearly eighty years. This is suggestive. 

Perez-uzzah (8). T. K.. Cheyne, in the £/i- 
cyclopaedia Biblica^ maintains that David and 
his men, having gained great victories over the 
Zarephathites and the Rehobothites (cf. 2 Sa. 
V, xxi, xxiii), originally named the place 
Zarephath-’azzah, and this got corrupted into 
Perez-uzzah. Then the corrupt word Perez 
suggested a divine judgment. The next step was 
to invent an imaginary person called Uzzah. 
Such an assumption is quite gratuitous and has 
nothing to support it. Wade, in his Old Testament 
History, regards the narrative as historical and 
accounts for the judgment on Uzzah as being 
due to failure to observe the ordinances of God. 

And David was displeased (8). ‘David was 
angry.’ This was his first reaction, for he himself 
had had much to do with the faulty arrange¬ 
ments. Then his anger turned to fear of God (9) 
as he realized what was involved. He placed the 
ark in the house of Obed-edom the Gittite (10,11). 
He was a Korahite, a branch of the family of 
Kohath (Ex. vi. 16, 18, 21; 1 Ch. xxvi. 1-4; Nu. 
xvi. 1). He was called a Gittite because he was of 
Gath-rimmon, a Levitical city (cf. Jos. xxi. 24, 
25). The Korahites carried the ark through the 
wilderness, and it was appropriate that it should 
now be under the care of one of the tribe. The 
name Obed-edom (a servant of Edom) would 
suggest servitude of the family at some time to 
the Edomites. 

ui. The ark is brought to Zion (vi. 12-19). 

After three months, David brings up the ark 
with songs and rejoicings (12). The law is 
observed this lime (13). With God’s favour, they 
offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving (cf, I Ch. 
XV. 25-29). They placed the ark in the tabernacle 
(17. Rv, ‘tent’), which David had prepared for it. 
The tabernacle proper was still at Gibeon (1 
Ch. xvi. 39). It was a day of solemn rejoicing. 
Burnt offerings were offered as a solemn dedica¬ 
tion to God; and peace offerings to provide a 
sacrificial meal for the people (17, 18; cf. Lv. 
vii. 15). 

iv. Michal is solemnly rebuked (vi. 20-23). 
Michal, in her pride, thought the king’s dancing 
before the Lord degrading to one of his station, 
and spoke sarcastically (16, 20). The reply is 
stinging: ‘Before the Lord, who chose me 


rather than thy father . . . yea, before the Lord 
have I danced’ (21). David did not consider that 
anything done for the glory of God was a 
humiliation (22). The condemnation to childless¬ 
ness (23) was the severest penalty for an oriental 
woman (cf. Gn. xxx. 1; 1 Sa. i. 5. See also 1 
Sa. xix. ll-17n.). 

V. David’s plans for building a temple (vii. 
1-17). The section 2 Sa. vii. 1 to 2 Sa. viii. 18 is 
found identically in 1 Ch. xvii and xviii with 
very slight variations. It appeared unseemly to 
David that he should dwell in a permanent house 
of cedar while the ark remained in a tent (1, 2). 
There now appears on the scene Nathan the 
prophet (2), destined to play an important part 
himself and to write much sacred history (cf. 
2 Sa. xii. 1; 1 Ki. i. 10, 22. 34; 1 Ch. xxix. 29; 
2 Ch. ix. 29). Nathan as a private individual 
approved David’s purpose (3). Now he is sent 
from God with a direct prohibition (4)—a 
remarkable example of the difference made by 
divine inspiration. The great promises to David 
(12, 15, 16), though partly fulfilled in Solomon, 
find their complete fulfilment only in Christ, 
David’s greater Son (1 Ki. viii. 15-20; Heb. 
i. 5; Lk. i. 31-33; Acts ii. 29-31, xiii. 22, 23). 

vi. David’s prayer and thanksgiving (vii. 18-29). 
This prayer is marked by great humility, thank¬ 
fulness to God for His favours, submission to 
the divine will, and confidence in the Lord. 
David sat before the Lord (18), probably to 
meditate in the holy place. He would then stand 
to pray, standing or kneeling being the recognized 
posture in prayer (cf. 1 Ki. viii. 22, 54, 55). There 
are textual difficulties in verse 19, but the mean¬ 
ing is clear when we compare with 1 Ch. xvii. 
17 (lit. ‘but this is the law, or prerogative, of a 
great man’); i.e. David is amazed that God 
should choose one so humble as he to found a 
dynasty. David is confident that God will bless 
him and his house, and says ‘The Lord of hosts 
is the God over Israel: and the house of thy 
servant David shall be established before thee’ 
(26, RV). 

vii. His victories over surrounding nations 
(viii. 1-14). Chapter viii reveals David’s 
marvellous military successes against enemy 
nations. It is in the nature of a summary. 
Mctheg-ammah (1) means ‘the bridle of the 
metropolis* and probably means Gath, which 
was a key city of the Philistines. Cf. 1 Ch. xviii. 
1. David also conquered the Moabites (2), his 
former friends (1 Sa. xxii. 3,4), but now for some 
reason his enemies. He made them ‘lie down on 
the ground’ (2, rv) and had two-thirds of them 
measured by line for death. There must surely 
have been special treachery when they were so 
treated. In the north, David smote Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah, ‘as he went to renew his attack at 
the river Euphrates’ (Heb. of verse 3). This king 
is called Hadarezer in 1 Ch. xviii. 3, 5, 7, and 2 
Sa. X. 16-19. Hadad was the sun god of Syria; 
Zobah was then a somewhat important kingdom 
north-east of Damascus between the Orontes and 
Euphrates. The circumstances of this war are 
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described in 2 Sa. x. 15-19. David houghed all 
the chariot horses (4). The hamstringing of the 
horses was to deprive the enemy of their use. 
The great victory against the powerful kingdom 
of Damascus, an ally of Hadadezer, shows how 
strong David had become (5, 6. Cf. 1 Ki. xx; 
2 Ki. xvi. 5-12; 1 Ki. xxii; 2 Ki. vi. 24). The 
Syrians (13). Read with the lxx and 1 Ch. 
xviii. 12, ‘Edomites’. This was probably a pro¬ 
longed war and 1 Ki. xi. 15, 16 and 1 Ch. xviii. 
12 doubtless refer to dilferent periods of it. David 
was now overlord of all the surrounding nations. 



\iii. His reign and his officers (viii. 15-18). 
Though so constantly engaged in war, David's 
administration was just and excellent (15). When 
Ahimclech and the priests at Nob were slain, 
Saul made Zadok High Priest (1 Ch. vi. 8), and 
he was continued under David, jointly with 
Abiathar, Ahimclech’s son, who had been High 
Priest with David in exile. Cf. 1 Ch. xvi. 39. 
And Ahimelech the son of Abiathar (17). This 
Av reading is supported by the Hebrew text in 
1 Ch. xviii. 16, except that the Chronicles pas¬ 
sage reads ‘Abimclech* for ‘Ahimelech’, an 
obvious copyist’s error. See also 1 Ch. xxiv. 
3, 6, 31. The lxx, Vulgate and Chaldee support 
the Hebrew, while the Syriac and Arabic invert 
the names and read ‘Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech’. This agrees with 2 Sa. xx. 25. The 


history of the period amply supports this in¬ 
version. Cf. 1 Sa. xxi. 1-9, where Ahimelech the 
father is repeatedly mentioned, and 1 Sa. xxii. 20 
which reads, ‘and one of the sons of Ahimelech 
the son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, escaped, and 
fled after David’. Cf. also 1 Sa. xxiii. 6, 9. In 
David’s time the only High Priests mentioned are 
Zadok and Abiathar. (Cf. 2 Sa. xvii. 15, xix. 11, 
XV. 24-36, XX. 25.) From 1 Ki. ii. 26, 27 we learn 
that Abiathar survived David. 

Some authorities have suggested that in our 
present passage the reference is not to Abiathar 
the chief priest, but to a son of his, called 
Ahimelech after his grandfather, who was 
temporarily discharging his father’s functions 
as did Hophni and Phinehas for Eli (1 Sa. iv. 4). 
See note on 1 Ch. xxiv. 6. The difficulty is that 
this verse is part of the list of David’s chief 
officers. The simplest explanation is that an 
early copyist confused the names of Ahimelech 
and Abiathar and this found its way into 2 Sa. 
viii. 17 and 1 Ch. xviii. 16. See also the note on 
Mk. ii. 26. 

The recorder (16) was a high officer of the 
king. He was king’s remembrancer and a 
chronicler who kept a register of state events 
(cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 18, 37; 2 Ch. xxxiv. 8). The 
Cherethites and the Pelethites (18). These were 
afterwards David’s bodyguard. The Cherethites 
were clearly a people in South Palestine bordering 
on Judah; 1 Sa. xxx. 14, 16 shows they were in 
‘the land of the Philistines’. In Ezk. xxv. 16 the 
Philistines and the Cherethites arc associated 
and threatened with the same punishment. In 
Zp. ii. 5, the nation of the Cherethites is described 
as being ‘of the sea coast’, a description often 
applied to the Philistines; and it appears as if the 
Cherethites belonged to ‘the land of the Philis¬ 
tines’ according to tliis verse. The lxx in both 
Ezekiel and Zephaniah translates Cherethites as 
‘Cretans’. This is suggestive, as the Philistines 
are widely lielieved to have come originally from 
Crete. There can be no doubt that the Chere¬ 
thites were a Philistine tribe. The Pelethites are 
mentioned with the Cherethites as David’s body¬ 
guard (cf. 2 Sa. XX. 23; 1 Ch. xviii. 17). Hastings, 
in his Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, says 
‘the only reasonable explanation is that... it is a 
modification of the name of the Philistines used 
for the sake of the assonance’. In Hebrew the 
word ‘Philistines’ is Pelishiim and that for 
‘Pelethites’ '\sPelethi, In 2 Sa. xv. 18 the Gittites 
(from Gath) arc mentioned along with the 
Cherethites and Pelethites—a further indication 
of Philistine connection. They were evidently 
mercenary troops from Philistia, not unnaturally, 
as David had defeated that vigorous people. 

Gesenius renders Cherethites and Pelethites as 
‘executioners and runners’. The roots would 
equally well justify the rendering ‘exiles and 
fugitives’ which can be related to the word for 
Philistine as meaning ‘wanderer’ or ‘stranger’. 
The Cherethites and Pelethites were no doubt 
valuable to David when rebellion was sim¬ 
mering in the Israelitish army. 
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ix. David's kindness to Mephibosheth (ix. 
1-13). This chapter shows the character of David 
in a beautiful light. The events of 2 Sa. xxi. 1~14 
probably come before this chapter which treats 
of events about the middle of David’s reign. 
Mephibosheth (6), Jonathan’s son, was five years 
old when his father died, and was lame because 
of an accident in childhood (2 Sa. iv. 4). The king 
now remembers his oath to Jonathan (1 Sa. xx. 
14-17, 42), and learns from Ziba, a steward of 
the house of Saul, that Mephibosheth is in the 
house of Machir (a rich landowner) in Lo-debar, 
near Mahanaim (cf. 2 Sa. xvii. 27-29). Fear not 
(7). Since it was a custom among eastern peoples 
to exterminate all the kindred of a previous 
dynasty, Mephibosheth had some reason to be 
afraid. Ziba was managing Saul’s estate for 
David. Now he was ordered to manage it for 
Mephibosheth to give the latter a revenue 
befitting his position (9, 10). We should read 
verse 11 with the lxx, ‘So Mephibosheth did eat 
at David’s table, as one of the king’s sons’. Thus 
David showed ‘the kindness of the Lord’ unto 
Jonathan’s son (cf. 1 Sa. xx. 14, 15); i.e. such a 
gracious and unstinted mercy as God shows to 
men. The posterity of Jonathan was perpetuated 
through the descendants of Micha, Mephi- 
bosheth’s son (12. Cf. 1 Ch. viii. 34). We have 
just seen David at his best in chapter ix. Now in 
chapter x the historian prepares the way to tell 
of the terrible sins which were to cloud his life 
to the end. 

X. David'.s mc.ssenger.s disgracefully treated by 
Hanun (x. 1-5). David was friendly disposed to 
Hanun because of some kindness received from 
his father, Nahash—perhaps when a refugee in 
the neighbouring country of Moab (1 Sa. xxii, 

3, 4). David’s ambassadors to Hanun, sent so 
courteously, were taken for spies and shamefully 
treated. 

xi. The Ammonites and Syrians defeated and 
Rabbah besieged (x. 6 -xi. 1). As war was 
inevitable, the Ammonites hired the Syrians 
from the wide district north-cast of mount 
Hermon, reaching the Euphrates to the east, 
and extending south to the Jabbok. This Beth- 
rehob (6) must be somewhere between Damascus 
and the Euphrates (cf. Gn. xxxvi. 37). The 
Syrians of Bcth-rchob are called Mesopotamians 
in 1 Ch. xix. 6-19. Maacah (6) was a small 
Syrian kingdom near Geshur, north of Bashan. 
For Zoba (6) see 2 Sa. viii. 3n. 

After their defeat near Medcba the Syrians, led 
by Hadadezer, king of Zobah (sec 2 Sa. viii. 3n.), 
sought the help of other Syrian states beyond the 
Euphrates (15, 16. Cf. 1 Ch. xix. 16). They were 
brought out (16), i.e. led out to war, the causative 
form of the verb (cf. 1 Sa. viii. 20). Under Sho- 
bach, the Syrian allies had reached Helam (16), 
perhaps in eastern Manasseh. Here they met the 
Israelites, led by David in person, who gained an 
overwhelming victory. In verse 18 the Syrian 
losses arc put at seven hundred chariots . . . and 
forty thousand horsemen. In 1 Ch. xix. 18 the 
losses arc put at ‘seven thousand ... chariots, and 
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forty thousand footmen’. The reading seven 
hundred chariots of 2 Sa. x. 18 is much more 
probable than that in 1 Ch. xix. 18; but, on the 
other hand, the reading ‘footmen’ of 1 Ch. xix. 
18 is preferable to the horsemen of 2 Sa. x. 18. 
After the year was expired . . . (xi. 1). ‘At the 
return of the year’ (rv), i.e. in early spring, 
operations were resumed against the Ammonites. 
The Israelites besieged Rabbah (I) (lit. ‘the great 
city*), the capital, and ravaged the country (cf. 1 
Ch. XX. 1). David remained at Jerusalem in 
idleness and so was tempted. 

d. David’s sin and Nathan’s rebuke (xi. 2 -xii. 25) 

i. David’s adultery with Bath-sheba (xi. 2-13). 
This is an example of how the Bible describes 
fully and frankly the sins of God’s servants to act 
as a warning to others (1 Cor. x. 11, 12). Not 
even the position of the king could secure the 
suppression of the facts—a great testimony to the 
truth of Scripture. David’s terrible fall is made to 
yield a lesson of priceless value as showing how 
the greatest sinner can find pardon, if he truly 
repents. Ps. li, so comforting to the penitent, 
would never have been written but for this sin. 

And one said (3). Heb. ‘He said to hitaself’. 
David had apparently heard of Bath-sheba’s 
beauty previously. Uriah (3) was one of the 
bravest of men and classed with ‘the mighty men’ 
(2 Sa. xxiii. 39). Though of Hittite race, he 
accepted the true religion as shown by his name, 
‘light of Jah’. David’s action in sending for 
Bath-sheba, to lie with her, was typical of eastern 
monarchs, but totally unworthy of a man of God. 
This one wrong step led to dissimulation, 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and murder (cf. Jas. i, 15). 

ii. Uriah is fouUy slaio (xi. 14-25). David’s 
treachery reached its climax in making Uriah 
carry a letter to Joab ordering his own death. 
According to instructions, as Joab watched the 
city (16), he chose for Uriah the most dangerous 
spot, and there this gallant and honourable 
soldier was slain to cover David’s wickedness. 
Joab expected criticism from David, but was 
confident that the news of Uriah’s death would 
completely mollify him. For Abimelech the son 
of Jerubbesheth (i.e. Gideon) see Jdg. ix. 53. The 
LXX ascribes verses 20, 21 to David in his reply. 
The words may have been misplaced by a copyist 
since it is strange that Joab should anticipate 
David’s reply in such detail. The reference shows 
how well the history of the time of the Judges 
was known in David’s day. 

iii. Batb-sheba becomes David’s wife (xi. 26, 
27). Her mourning was probably purely formal 
and would be for seven days according to cus¬ 
tom. With indecent haste, David took her to be 
his wife. The whole episode, from first to last, 
has left an indelible stain on David’s character, 
and was the beginning of life-long sorrow. Bath- 
sheba was a willing partner in his guilt. She was 
ambitious, and her ascendancy over David 
continued to the end (cf. 1 Ki. i. 11-31). 

It, Nathan’s parable (xli. 1-6). David’s 
conscience remained dead fbr nearly a year until 
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Nathan, the prophet, came to him. The atrocious 
conduct of the rich man in taking the ewe lamb, 
so dearly beloved by the poor man’s family, 
whilst sparing his own great flock, deeply moved 
David. He was ready to condemn severely 
another’s fault while blind to the enormity of his 
own far greater crime. David’s sentence was 
that this man was ‘worthy to die* (5, rv. Lit. ‘a 
son of death’) and should restore fourfold 
according to the law (Ex. xxii. 1). 

v. The prophet convicts David, who repents 
(xii. 7-14). The words of Nathan remind us of 
Samuel or Elijah in their stern denunciation of 
wrong on the part of kings. How directly his 
arrows go to the king's heart! Thou art the man 
(7). By committing first adultery and then murder 
he had doubly broken the Decalogue; and to use 
the accursed sword of the Ammonites was an 
added evil. David’s punishments would suit the 
oftencc. The prophecy was fulfilled in the murder 
of Amnon (2 Sa. xiii. 28); Absalom’s death (2 
Sa. xviii. 14); and Adonijah's execution (1 Ki. 
ii. 25). His concubines were publicly taken by 
Absalom ‘in the sight of all Israel’ (2 Sa. xvi. 22). 
Davids loss of character naturally aflcctcd his 
family so that evil was raised against him out oj 
his own house (11). David frankly confessed his 
sin against God, and in spite of his own judgment 
of being worthy of death, God graciously par¬ 
doned his sin and spared his life (13). Psalms 
xxxii and li express David’s contrition. 

vi. The death of the child (xii. 15- 23). The first 
chastisement was the death of the child born to 
him and Bath-sheba. David's tender nature 
comes out in his passionate intercession for the 
life of the child (16,17), unusual in an eastern 
monarch in regard to a child of the harem. When 
the child had died, David was prepared to leave 
all in God’s hands (20-23). He clearly believed in 
immortality. 

vii. Solomon is born (xii. 24, 25). Solomon (24) 
means ‘peaceable’. In Hcb. it is Shelomoh^ in the 
Lxx it is Salomon. God sent Nathan to give the 
child a second name, Jedidiah (25), i.e. ‘beloved of 
Jah’, which conics from the same root as David 
and was a guarantee of God’s favour to the father 
and to the child. 

e. Absalom’s flight, revolt and death (xii. 26— 
xviii. 33) 

i. Rabbah is taken (xii. 26-31). I he narrative 
of chapter xi. 1 is now resumed. He took their 
king's crown (30). The word malkam, translated 
in Av ‘their king’, may just as easily be Milcom, 
their national idol known to us as Moloch (cf. 
Zp. i. 5; Je. xlix. 1, 3). It is, therefore, very 
debatable whether it was Hanun’s crown or 
Moloch’s crown which David took. Its weight of 
a talent was equal to 100 lb., and so too heavy 
to be worn by a king except for a few moments 
(30). Put them under saws (31). Read with 1 Ch. 
XX. 3, ‘sawed them with saws’ (cf. Heb. xi. 37)— 
a horrible cruelty in ancient days. The harrows 
of iron (31) were really ‘threshing sledges of iron* 
with sharp spikes to bruise the corn and 


break the straw in pieces. The Israelites made the 
Ammonites pass through the brickkiln (31) 
because they made their own children pass 
through the fire to Moloch. 

li. Amnon’s crime against his sister Tamar 
(xiii. 1-22). This chapter traces the fulfilment of 
the judgment pronounced against David’s house 
in Amnon’s shameful outrage against Tamar and 
his murder by Absalom. Tamar, like other 
eastern women, was kept in seclusion in the 
dwelling of her mother. Her half-brother, 
Amnon, conceived an unholy passion towards 
her. It was against the law for him to marry her 
(Lv. xviii. 11), but he had Abraham’s example 
(Gn. XX. 12), and marriage with half-sisters was 
common in other lands. Amnon thought it hard 
for him . . . (2). Heb. ‘It seemed impossible for 
Amnon to do anything to her’, because of her 
seclusion; but his wily friend, Jonadab, noticing 
his misery, demanded Why art thou . . . lean from 
day to day? (4). Lit. ‘Why art thou so wasted . . . 
morning after morning?’ He advised him to feign 
sickness and get the king to send 1 amar from the 
women’s apartments to prepare for him a couple 
of cakes (6. Heb. lehhihhoth —cakes of the shape 
of a heart, fancy cakes). The wickedness of 
Amnon is enhanced by his ruthlessly driving 
Tamar from his house once he had defiled her. 
Well may she have said ‘Nay, my brother, for 
greater will be this latter wrong, in sending me 
away, than the former that thou didst unto me’ 
(16, Old Latin Version of lxx). A garment Oj 
divers colours ( 18 ). Better, as in rv mg., ‘a long 
garment with sleeves’. Sec Gn. xxxvii. 3n. David 
was very wroth (21) with Amnon, but weakly did 
nothing, which led lo future calamities. 

iii. Absalom slays Amnon and flees to Talmai 
(xiii. 23-39). Two years later, at the festive time 
of sheep-shearing at Baal-hazor, near Bethel, 
Absalom presses the king to honour them with 
his presence. It was a crafty device to secure the 
attendance of Amnon, the heir, in representation 
of his father who he knew would not go (23-27). 
At a preconcerted signal, Absalom’s servants slew 
Amnon when he was under the influence of wine 
(28). Consternation reigned. The king’s sons fled 
on their mules. Soon tidings reached David that 
all were slain, and he was prostrated in agonizing 
grief, but Jonadab assured the king that only 
Amnon was slain, ‘for it has been set on Absa- 
loin’s lips from the day that he forced his sister 
Tamar’ (32, Hcb.). He had actually noted the set 
purpose on Absalom’s face. The king’s sons soon 
arrived with loud lamentation (36), but Absalom 
fled to Geshur, to Talmai, his mother’s father. As 
a murderer, he could not find sanctuary any¬ 
where in Israel (cf. Nu. xxxv. 21). We may well 
read verse 39 with the Vulgate and LXx, ‘David 
desisted from going forth against Absalom*, 
which will explain David’s attitude to Absalom 
on the return of the latter to Jerusalem. 

* iv. Joab sends a woman of Tekoah to David 
(xiv. 1-20). There is good ground for reading 
verse 1 ‘And Joab the son of Zeruiah knew that 
the king’s heart was against Absalom’—the 
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exact opposite of the av. It better suits the facts, ‘after four years.* Four years enabled him to steal 
e.g. David’s refusal to see Absalom for two years the hearts of the men of Israel (6) and prepare his 
after his return. Neither doth God respect any vile conspiracy. 

person (\A), This rendering cannot be supported. vii. David flees from Jerusalem (xv. 13-37). 
Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible translates: The rebellion was strong (12, 13), and the king, 
‘and God doth not take away life, but deviseth with remarkable foresight, decided to leave 
devices (lit. thinketh thoughts) to the end that he Jerusalem—to save the city from destruction, 
may not (utterly) banish a banished one’. This and give time to organize his forces (14). He was 
is in line with AV mg. The RV has it:‘neither doth readily supported by those around him in 
God take away life, but deviseth means, that he Jerusalem (15). He tarried in a place that was far 
that is banished be not an outcast from him’— off{\l. ‘At the far house,* Rv mg.), in the suburbs, 
essentially the same as Cambridge Bible. The on the Jericho road, and reviewed his followers 
meaning here is that God docs not take awa y among whom the Chcrethites and Pclethites, and 
the life (or soul) of one that is condemned and the company of 600 men from Gath, are specially 
banished because of sin (so that he may be mentioned (see 2 Sa. viii. 18n.). Ittai, the leader 

banished for ever), but deviseth devices so that of the Gittites, although a Philistine, is un- 

the banished one may return. T he wise woman flinchingly loyal to David (19-21). His noble reply 

pointedly calls on David to act in the same way is like Ruth’s (cf. Ru. i. 16, 17). The ark (24), 
towards Absalom, The words must have forcibly which accompanied them for a short distance, is 
recalled to the king God’s mercy to himself when now sent back under the High Priests Zadok and 
he committed adultery and slew Uriah. In the Abiathar. The priests could best serve David in 
first part of the verse David is reminded of the Jerusalem, and send him information through 
transitoriness of life. Hence it may be too late if the young men, Ahirnaaz and Jonathan (27). 
he does not hasten to bring Absalom back. In They could safely go back because of their 

the Heb. ‘deviseth devices’ is hashahh mahasha- office (27, 35). David would wait information 

bhoth, ‘thinketh thoughts’. Ewald changed the in the plain of the wilderness (28. Heb. kthibh, 

verb into hoshebh and rendered ‘but God will not ‘fords of Jordan’). 

take away the life of him who deviseth means At the top of Mount Olivet he meets a valuable 
whereby one that is banished may not remain ally in the aged counsellor (32), 

banished from Him’. The effect of this is to make whom he persuades to return to Jerusalem and to 

the ‘devising’ and the ‘banishing’ actions of the feign loyalty to Absalom, in order to frustrate 

man, not of God. This altering of the thoiiglit to the counsel of Aliithophcl. Such deceptions were 

the idea that God will not slay a merciful man is practised from time to time and arc related in 

not called for, and is inappropriate. There have Scripture without being specifically approved, 

been many attempts at emendation but none is viii. Ziba by guile secures Mepbibosheth’s 
satisfactory. Neither the Lxx nor other ancient inheritance (xvi. 1-4). Ziba, with apparently great 

versions help us much. The Hebrew text is best, deference, comes to the king at the lop of the 

V. Joab sent to bring Absalom to Jcru.saicm ascent with a gift of the produce of the locality, 

(xiv. 21—33). Joab carried out with alacrity the and a bottle of wine (1. Lit. ‘a skin of wine’). He 

king’s command to bring Absalom back^ wickedly maligns his master (3), and David 

probably feeling that he had put father and son’ rashly believed him and gave all Mephibosheth’s 

under lasting obligations (22). It seems David property to this wretch. It was a grievous wrong 

was bitterly conscious of the gravity of Absa- to a good man. 

lom’s crime and wanted to do nothing which ix. Shimei curses David (xvi. 5-14). At 
would appear like favouritism. Two hundred Bahurim (5), somewhere on the road from Olivet 

shekels (26). About 6 lb., a surprising amount, to Jordan, Shimei, a member of the house of 

But after the king's weight may mean that the Saul, bitterly curses David across a deep but 
lighter, royal shekel was the basis of the calcula- narrow ravine which separated them, shouting 

tion, in which case the weiglit would be about Come outy come out . . . (7). Lit. ‘Get out! Gel 

3J Ib. out! thou man of blood, and thou wicked man’. 

Absalom resorts to the stratagem of burning David accepts it as part of God’s judgment on 

Joab’s field since all other efforts to persuade him himself, arguing that, when his own son turns 

to disobey the king’s ban have failed. His plan against him, there is some excuse for a Benjamite 

works and, as a result of Joab’s intercession, he to do the same. David’s reaction to the whole 

receives a complete pardon. situation suggests that he is content to leave the 

vi. Absalom steals the hearts of the people result of the rebellion in the Lord’s hands. 

(xv. 1-12). He knew how to use craft and flattery x. Absalom enters Jerusalem (xvi. 15-23). 
to win popular favour. With chariots and horses When Absalom entered the capital with 
and fifty runners before them, he gave the Ahithophel, Hushai, with great address, succeed- 

impression of a grand prince (1). The king was cd in ingratiating himself with him, though at 

overwhelmed with too much work and had no first somewhat suspected (16-19). Ahithophel’s 

deputy; there was much discontent because of the first counsel to Absalom in Jerusalem was 

arrogance of Joab, and because of David’s fall atrocious—to take possession of his father’s 

with Bath-sheba. After forty years (7). Read with harem, and so to make reconciliation impossible 
the LXX, Vulgate, Josephus, and certain versions, (21). This was an emphatic act of sovereignty 

m 
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(cf. 1 Ki. ii. 22), and was the greatest insult that 
could be offered David. 

xi. Hushai overthrows AhithopbePs counsel 
(xvli. 1-14). Ahithophel’s plan to pursue David 
relentlessly before he could organize resistance 
would, no doubt, have given the victory to 
Absalom. Hushai ventured to suggest that this 
time (in contrast with xvi. 21) the counsel of 
Ahithophel was not good (7). He recalled David’s 
vast military experience, and tlie bravery of 
himself and his warriors now infuriated by 
suffering. With great address, Hushai recom¬ 
mends a general levy to make sure of victory. 
The grandiose scheme appealed to the vanity of 
Absalom, and he accepted the counsel of Hushai, 
who thus gained time for David. 

xii. Private intelligence sent to David (xvii. 
15-22). For fear the fickle Absalom might change 
his mind, Hushai immediately sent intelligence 
to David to cross Jordan at once. Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz received the message from a wench 
(17), i.e. ‘maid.scrvanl’, at En-rogel (‘the fuller’s 
fountain’), where she probably pretended to 
draw water. It is now called the Virgin’s Foun¬ 
tain, and is outside Jerusalem on the south-east 
near the village of Siloam. A well in his court (18). 
Perhaps a dry cistern in which they could easily 
take refuge, and the existence of which was 
cunningly hidden. 

xiii. The death of Ahithophel and progress of 
the conflict (xvii. 23-29). The resemblance to 
Judas is noteworthy (cf. Mt. xxvii. 5). His vanity 
was wounded, and he knew Absalom would now 
be defeated and that retribution would fall on 
him as his chief instigator. His downfall was a 
result of David’s prayer. Sec xv. 31 and cf. xvii. 
14. David arrived at Mahanainu in Gilead (24), 
a strong and distant city well provisioned and 
possessing a warrior race. It was formerly 
ishbosheth’s capital (2 Sa. ii. 8, 12). Soon, 
Absalom also arrived in Gilead, and made his 
cousin, Amasa, his general (25. Cf. 1 Ch. ii. 17). 

At Mahanaim, David was entertained by 
three grand men: Shobi, a son of a former 
Ammonite king and brother, apparently, of the 
contemptible Hanun (sec x. 1-4); Machir, who 
had befriended Jonathan’s lame son Mephi- 
bosheth (ix. 4); and Barzillai of Gilead, old in 
years, independent in spirit, but generous and 
loyal (sec xix. 3I-39n.). 

xiv. David prepares for battle (xviii. 1-5). At 
Mahanaim he numbered {\, Hcb. pakady ‘muster¬ 
ed’) the people that were with him, now a goodly 
number, and placed them under Joab, Abi.shai, 
and Ittai, in three divisions. The people insisted 
that David should not imperil his safety, and 
theirs, by taking a personal part in the fight (2, 
3). His final charge to his captains was to deal 
gently with Absalom (5). 

XV. The death of Absalom (xviii. 6-18). 
Although east of the Jordan, the wood where the 
battle was fought was called the wood of Ephraim 
(6), perhaps because of the slaughter of the 
Ephraimites by Jephthah (Jdg. xii. 6). The 
followers of Absalom, called here the people of 


Israel (7), were overwhelmed, losing 20,000 men, 
casualties being specially heavy in the wood (8). 
Absalom, fleeing from his enemies on muleback, 
was caught by the head in the tangled branches 
of a great oak (9); lit. ‘the great terebinth’. He 
was suspended between earth and heaven, while 
his mule passed on—as can easily happen to 
anyone in a semi-tropical forest. Joab, on hearing 
of Absalom’s position, was wroth that his 
informant had not killed him, but the latter, 
remembering David’s command (12. Lit. ‘Take 
care, whoever you be, of the young man 
Absalom’), declared he would not have done so 
for a thousand shekels. Joab, ever without 
.scruple, took three dans (14, Hcb. shebhet, 
‘pointed staves’) and thrust them through 
Absalom’s body, leaving ten soldiers to despatch 
him finally (15). With Absalom dead there was 
no purpose iii continuing the battle and Joab 
stops the pursuit. The usurper is buried igno- 
miniously in a wood under a great heap of stones. 
This was in marked contrast with the grand 
pillar he had reared up for himself (18). The 
three sons mentioned in xiv. 27 must have died. 

xvi. David hears the news and mourns for 
Absalom (xviii. 19-33). Joab preferred to send 
Cushi (21. ‘The Cushite,’ rv), an Ethiopian slave, 
to tell David of his son’s death, rather than 
Ahiraaaz, for it would be a painful task. The 
story of the race to Mahanaim, their arrival, and 
the breaking of the tidings, is intensely dramatic 
—the king anxiously waiting between the two 
gates (24); the watchman; the first sight of the 
runners; David’s premonition of good tidings 
(27); the tactful greeting and message of 
Ahimaaz; the king’s tender anxiety for the young 
man Absalom (29); the blunt announcement by 
the Cushite of Absalom’s death (32)—all is most 
vivid. David’s lamentation is unspeakably 
pathetic. .All Absalom’s faults are forgotten in 
the welling up of parental love. 

f. David’s return and Sheba’s revolt (xix. 1— 
XX. 26) 

i. Joab upbraids the king for his mourning 
(xix. 1-8). The great victory (2. T.it. ‘deliverance’) 
that day was turned to mourning for the people 
because of the king’s grief. They w'cnl stealthily 
into the city ‘as people who have disgraced 
themselves by fleeing in battle’ (Heb. of verse 3). 
The brusque and brutal Joab had much reason 
for his rebuke to David. 

ii. The king is brought back (xix. 9-15). The 
nation was sadly divided by party faction. David 
wisely waited for a movement for restoration, 
knowing that a re-election would increase 
enormously his authority. Israel moved first 
(9, 10). Judah had taken a leading part in the 
rebellion and held back (11). David tactfully sent 
Zadok and Abialhar to secure the support of 
this powerful tribe—his own. Why should they 
be last in bringing the king back? (11, 12). Judah 
was completely won over by the king’s words 
(14,15) and so absorbed him that the other tribes 
became seriously offended (41-43). Clearly the 
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seeds of distrust and division were already 
present between Judah and the other tribes. 

ill. Various personalities greet the returning 
king (xix. 16-43). Among the first to greet the 
king, as he was embarking to cross Jordan, were 
the contemptible creatures Shimei and Ziba, 
come to curry favour (16-18). Shimei professes 
humble penitence, the sincerity of which is 
doubtful (19, 20). Once more, Abishai would 
have slain him (cf. 2 Sa. xvi. 9), but David refused 
to put anyone to death in Israel on that joyful 
day (22), and swore to Shimei to .spare him 
(cf. 1 Ki. ii. 8, 9). Mephibosheth (24) is somewhat 
roughly received by David, who still believed 
Ziba's slanders, but the explanations given 
satisfy the king at least partially. Nevertheless, 
the treatment of Mephibosheth W'as far from 
happy, and the award unsatisfactory (29). 
Mephibosheth comes well out of the interview, 
the king not so well. Everything predisposes us in 
fiivour of Barzillai (31-39)—his great age, rank, 
unfaltering loyalty and chivalry, his courteous 
convoy across Jordan, his declinature of a place 
at court, and his desire to be buried with his 
people amongst the hills of Gilead. 

iv. Sheba rebels and is slain (xx. 1-22). Sheba, 
a Benjamite, and a man of Belial (1. Lit. 
‘worthless man’), took occasion of the dispute at 
Gilgal to raise an Israelite party against Judah. 
David commissioned Amasa to raise tlie men of 
Judah (4) but Abishai had later to be appointed 
to the command (6). The real commander was 
Joab (7), although David wanted to get rid of 
him. Meeting Amasa at Gibeon, Joab treach¬ 
erously murdered him under guise of friendship 
(10, 12), In spite of this, and his constant 
aggressivene.ss, Joab remained the idol of the 
army, and is followed, in pursuit of Sheba, not 
only by his own men. but also by Amasa’s men 
(11-13), Abel (14) means ‘meadow’ and Beth- 
maachah (14) is usually tacked on to distinguish 
it from other meadow's. It is far up tlie Jordan, 
twelve miles north-west of Lake Hutch, the 
ancient Mcrom. Abel had been famous for the 
wisdom of its i^eople, and there was still there a 
wise woman (16-19). She said they expected 
negotiation before the city was destroyed (cf. 
Dt. XX. 10ft'.). The wise woman persuaded the 
citizens to behead Sheba, and tlirow his head 
over the wall to Joab. The latter shows a reason¬ 
able and patriotic spirit and at once raised the 
siege. Events seemed to show the army could 
not do without Joab. 

V. David’s chief officers (xx. 23-26). A similar 
list is given in 2 Sa. viii. 16-18 when David had 
established his kingdom. Here David makes a 
new beginning. The enumeration of the offices is, 
thus, appropriate. 

V. LAST YEARS OF DAVID’S REIGN, 
xxi. 1—xxiv. 25 

Chapters xxi—xxiv are made up of six appendices 
placed at the end of the second book of Samuel 
so as not to interrupt David’s history. 


a. The famine and the victory over the Philistines 
(xxi. 1-22) 

i. Three years’ famine (xxi. 1-10). To find the 
cause of the three years’ famine, David enquired 
of the Lord (1. Lit. ‘sought the face of the Lord’) 
and found it was because Saul had massacred the 
Gibeonites. There is no indication of time or 
circumstances. Contrary to the oath given by 
Israel in Jos. ix. 3, 6, 15, Saul had attacked them, 
and the punishment is a terrible example of 
national responsibility for covenants. Five sons 
of Michal (8). From 1 Sa. xviii. 19 we know that 
it was Merab, another of Saul’s daughters, who 
was married to Adriel. Michal, as is suggested 
by the Targum, may have brought up the 
children for her brother-in-law. The action of 
Rizpah in erecting a tent and watching the bodies 
constantly to save them from the many birds of 
prey was a touching and beautiful one (10). 

ii. Burial of the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
(xxi. 11-14). Apparently David was moved by 
the example of Rizpah to show respect to the 
bones of Saul and his sons which they brought 
from their obscure grave at Jabesh-gilead (cf. 1 
Sa. xxxi. 11-13; 2 Sa. ii. 4) and buried them with 
public honours in the family sepulchre at Zelah 
(14), in Benjamin, together with the seven who 
were hanged at Gibeah. It looks as though David 
was anxious to demonstrate that ^the^ recent 
hangings had not been the result of any grudge 
of his against the house of Saul. 

111. Great exploits against the Philistines (xxi. 
15-22). There is no indication when these events 
took place. They are probably copied from some 
official record of great deeds, and 2 Sa. xxiii. 
8-39 is probably derived from a similar source. 
These mighty deeds were all done against sons or 
progeny (Heb. yaldhe) of the giant (Heb. ha- 
Raphah) (16, 18, 20, 22). The word Raphah 
{Haraphah with the article) may be a proper 
name for the father of a race of giants called the 
Rephaim (cf. Gn. xiv. 5, xv. 20; 2 Sa. v. 18). The 
sons mentioned here are dilferent from the 
nephilim or ‘giants’ (Gn. vi. 4; Nu. xiii. 33), and 
from the ‘sons of Anak’ (Nu. xiii. 28, 33; Dt. ix. 
2; Jos. XV. 13-14) who are described as nephilim. 

Probably verse 17 should read ‘and he (David) 
smote the Philistine and killed him*, which is in 
line with verse 22. From then onwards, his 
people refused to allow David to run such peril, 
lor his life was to them as the light of Israel (17). 

Elhafian the son of Jaare-oregim . . . (19). The 
AV inserts the brother o/ before Goliath to bring it 
into line with 1 Ch. xx. 5, but this insertion has no 
support from any of the ancient versions. In 1 
Ch. XX. 5 the text is ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair 
slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite*. 
This raises the important question as to which is 
the correct reading, Samuel or Chronicles. 
Commentators with a liberal outlook have 
maintained that the story of David's slaying 
Goliath in 1 Sa. xvii is not historical. They claim 
support for their view in 2 Sa, xxi. 19, which 
ascribes the slaying of Goliath to Elhanan. 

In reply, some would say that there were two 
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Goliaths. This seems unlikely, and yet there were 
two Elhanans, both of Bethlehem, strange as it 
may appear (cf. 2 Sa. xxiii. 24). Similarly, there 
may have been two Goliaths of Gath, one killed 
by David and one by Elhanan. This explanation 
is scarcely satisfactory. There is, indeed, no 
doubt that 1 Ch. xx. 5 preserves the true reading, 
and that Elhanan slew Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath. In 2 Sa. xxi. 19 there are two obvious 
copyists’ errors. The verse ends with the word 
"oregim, i.e. ‘weavers’. The Hebrew is ‘weavers’ 
beam’ (pi.) not weaver^s beam (av). Now this 
word 'oregim appears earlier in the verse in the 
name Jaare-oregim. The name Jair in 1 Ch. xx. 
5 is certainly preferable to Jaare which occurs 
here. The copyist's eye had apparently fallen on 
'oregim at the end of the verse, and he got it in 
after Jair. Then the Hebrew letters of Jair were 
transposed to make it Jaare and make it obey the 
laws of Hebrew grammar. Again, in the Hebrew 
text of the Samuel passage the words ‘Beth- 
lehemite’, ‘Goliath* stand together {beth ha- 
lachmi *eth golyath ha-gitti) and resemble very 
closely the Chronicles wording ‘Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath’ Ceth lachmi 'achi golyath 
ha-gitti). Textual scholars are agreed that the 
one reading is an accidental corruption of the 
other, but they hesitate in deciding as to which is 
the corruption. The fact that the copyist stumbled 
over Jaarc-oregim shows that the corruption is 
in 2 Sa. xxi. 19, and that 1 Ch. xx. 5 is not an 
attempt to get rid of a supposed discrepancy 
between the statement of 2 Sa. xxi. 19 and 1 Sa. 
xvii which tells of the slaughter of Goliath by 
David. 

Bottcher presents an elaborate plea for reading 
in 2 Sa. xxi. 19, ‘Elhanan the son of Jesse the 
Bethlehemite slew Goliath . . .* This is based on 
the old Jewish tradition preserved in the Targum, 
and accepted by Jerome, that Elhanan was 
another name for David. Unfortunately there is 
no evidence of any kind for this view. The 
acceptance of the Hebrew text of 1 Ch. xx. 5 
as the correct one goes a long way towards 
destroying the case of those commentators who 
find contradictory reports in 1 Sa. xvii as to the 
part played by David. (See comments on that 
chapter.) 

b. David’s song of thanksgiving (xxii. 1-51) 

This song is the same as Ps. xviii, except for some 
very slight variations. It was written when David 
was newly established on the throne of Israel. 
It gives special thanks for the deliverance from 
Saul, his chief enemy, and for victories over the 
Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, Ammonites, and 
Edomites (44-46. CL 2 Sa. viii. 1-14). For a 
commentary on all the verses, see the book 
of Psalms. The slight variations between this 
chapter and Ps. xviii are explained by the 
fact that we have here the first copy. It was 
afterwards adapted by David for the music of the 
temple. Notice how David’s long residence in 
the wilds as a fugitive has coloured the language 
of this song. God was his rock (2, ‘cliflFs*. Cf. 1 


Sa. xxiii. 25, 28), his fortress (2, ‘stronghold*. Cf. 
1 Sa. xxiii. 14, 19, 29, xxiv. 2). His frequent 
refuges among the rocks reminded him that God 
was his refuge and saviour (3). The mountain 
torrents (5); the earthquake (8); the wind (11); 
the dark clouds (12); the lightning and thunder 
(13-15)—all are utilized to enhance the tremen¬ 
dous picture he paints—and so on to the end of 
the song. 

c. David’s last words (xxiii. 1-7) 

These arc his last words (1) in song, in distinction 
from Ps. xviii (in the previous chapter) written at 
an earlier date. Some think the words are his last 
as an inspired author (see verse 2). The Hebrew 
word ne^um in verse 1 (translated said in av) is 
always used of a divinely inspired utterance (e.g. 
Nu. xxiv. 3, 4, 15,16; Pr. xxx. 1). Hence the song 
is on the highest level. In brief and poetical words 
he describes the ideal ruler (3, 4); he is righteous, 
Godfearing and bringing blessing to his people. 
David himself has fallen short; yet God has made 
with him an everlasting covenant (5), the implica¬ 
tion being that the righteous ruler will eventually 
spring from his house. Cf. Je. xxxiii. 15, 16. How 
diflerent is the expeaation of the wicked (6, 7). 

d. A catalogue of David’s mighty men (xxiii. 8-39) 
This corresponds to 1 Ch. xi. 11-41 where it is 
given as the list of great men who helped David 
to win the throne and capture Zion. In verse 8 
read for Tachmonite (following 1 Ch. xi. 11) 
‘Jashobcam, an Hachmonite’; and for the same 
was Adino the Eznite (8) read the words of 1 Ch. 
xi. 11, ‘he lifted up his spear', omitting the 
reference to Adino (see 1 Ch. xii. 6, xxvii. 2 on 
Jashobeam). He was chief of the first three—the 
other two being Eleazar who, in a tight corner 
alone, smote the Philistines till his hand clave to 
the sword (9, 10), and Shammah who, alone, slew 
a troop of Philistines in defending a plot of lentil 
ground and wrought a great victory (11, 12). 
These were the first three. Now there apjjears a 
second group of three—Abishai, Benaiah, and 
one not named—perhaps Amasa (13. Cf. 1 Ch. 
xi. 15, 16). The thirty mighty men of verses 24-39 
seem to have formed a sort of legion of honour. 
The list here is somewhat different from that in 
1 Ch. xi. 26-41, possibly through being drawn up 
at different times. In 1 Ch. xi. 41-47 sixteen 
more names are given—perhaps those who were 
added on the death of original members. The 
total of all the mighty men is thirty and seven (39) 
—three in the first class, three in the second class, 
and thirty-one in the third. Joab, as supreme 
commander, is not included in these lists. 

e. The census and the plague (xxiv. 1-25) 

i. David numbers the people (xxiv. 1-9). Tlicre 
were, apparently, many national offences then 
(1), and David’s sin in numbering the people 
became the occasion for nation-wide chastise¬ 
ment. God, to prove David’s character, allowed 
him to be tempted. In 1 Ch. xxi. 1 it says ‘Satan 
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stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel’. The taking of this census was 
from pride and a desire for aggrandisement. 
David insisted on counting the people in spite of 
the solemn warnings of Joab and the council of 
officers. The attitude of Joab did him much 
credit (3. Cf. 1 Ch. xxi. 3). It shows what excellent 
qualities he possessed, though his ambition, 
cruelty, and overbearing spirit so largely nulli¬ 
fied these. Joab and his officers carried out 
faithfully the king’s order, against their own 
better judgment (4). In nine months and twenty 
days (8; they returned to Jerusalem, reporting 
that Israel had 800,000 fit for military service, 
and Judah 500,000. These figures are diflferent 
from those in I Ch. xxi. 5, where Israel is credited 
with 300,000 more and Judah with 30,000 fewer. 
Many commentators have followed the easy way 
of explaining this as being due to errors of text or 
of oral tradition. There are many ways in which 
the discrepancy can be explained, e.g., 1. that 
there were two countings, one according to the 
private lists in the various communities which 
appeared in Chronicles, and the other a digest 
made for the public registers; 2. that 2 Sa. xxiv. 9 
does not contain the numbers for Benjamin and 
Levi, but that they are included in I Ch. xxi. 5; 
3. that Chronicles includes the non-lsraelitish 
men in the ten tribes; 4. that the regular army of 
288,000 men (1 Ch. xxvii. 1~15) is included in 
Israel in I Chronicles, and excluded in 2 Samuel; 
and that the 30,000 men commanded by the 
thirty heroes (1 Ch. xi. 25) are included in Judah 
in Samuel but excluded in 1 Ch. xxi. 5. We cannot 
say with certainty that any of these explanations 
is correct, but they clearly prove that an explana¬ 
tion of the apparent discrepancy is possible 
without questioning the correctness of the 
figures. Objection has been taken to the numbers 
of men of military age mentioned because they 


imply a population of at least six million in the 
small country of Palestine. When the intense 
fertility of the land is considered, such a popula¬ 
tion is quite reasonable and this view is sustained 
by the innumerable ruins of cities and villages 
which still abound. 

ii. David’s punishment (xxiv. 10-17). Im¬ 
mediately the census ended, David’s conscience 
smote him and he confessed his sin to God even 
before the arrival of the prophet Gad. This is 
clear from the Hebrew of verse 11. On being 
given choice of three punishments—famine, war, 
or pestilence (13, 14)—David resolved to leave 
himself in the hands of God, and the Lord sent 
the plague from the morning even to the time 
appointed (15), i.c. until the hour of the even¬ 
ing sacrifice, about 3 p.m., when 70,000 had 
perished. 

iii. The threshing floor of Araunah (xxiv. 
18-25). It was only after David had built his 
altar, and sacrificed on the threshingfloor of 
Araunah, where afterwards the temple was built, 
on Mount Moriah, that the plague was stayed 
(25). Araunah was one of the old Jebusite 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. He was a man of kingly 
spirit, apparently devout, though not an Israelite, 
and offered to give everything for the sacrifice as 
a free gift (21-23). David’s reply was equally 
noble and worth writing in letters of gold for all 
generations— Nay; but I will surely buy it of 
thee at a price: neither will I offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing (24). David bought the threshingfloor 
and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver (24); but 
1 Ch. xxi. 25 states that he paid Oman (i.e. 
Araunah) six hundred shekels of gold ‘for the 
place’. This would be a later transaction to 
purchase the whole place on which the temple 
was afterwards built (cf. 1 Ch. xxii. 1; 2 Ch. iii. 1). 

A. M. Renwick. 


APPENDIX I: THE ARK OF THE COVENANT 


In Hebrew the term is 'aron, a chest or box. In 
the Latin Vulgate it is area, and in the lxx 
kibdtos. It was made of acacia (or shittim) wood, 
2J cubits long, broad and IJ deep. (Cf. Ex. 
XXV. 10; Dt. X. 3.) It was overlaid with gold, and 
the upper part supported the mercy seat which 
was overshadowed by the clierubim—one at 
cither hand with wings extended. The ark had 
a gold ring at each corner. Through these were 
put staves covered with gold so that it could be 
carried by priests or Levites without being touched. 
(Cf. Ex. XXV. 10-20.) Inside the ark were placed 
the two tables of stone bearing the Decalogue 
(Ex. XXV. 16, xl. 20; Dt. x. 5). In Hcb. ix. 3 we 
read that it contained also ‘the golden pot that 
had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded’. 
According to 1 Ki. viii. 9, the ark contained 
nothing but the two tables of stone placed there 


by Moses. No doubt the other items had 
disappeared by the time that was written. 

The Egyptians and other ancient peoples of 
the Middle East used arks with cherubim in their 
religious riles. We are familiar with represen¬ 
tations of these. They appear to have been some¬ 
what similar to the ark of the covenant. Clement 
of Alexandria calls them kistai mustikaL 

The ark was very sacred, and was given its 
place in the ’holy of holies’ after the temple was 
built. It was intended to be a symbol of the 
divine presence (Ex. xxx. 6; Jdg. ii. Iff.; Nu. x. 33) 
and to conserve inviolate the two tables of the 
Law often called ’the testimony’, as in Ex. xl. 20. 
It figures very prominently in 1 Samuel and 2 
Samuel (see, e.g., 1 Sa. iii. 3, iv. 3-11,17,18,21, 
vi. 1-21, vii. 1, 2; 2 Sa. vi. 1-17). For its later 
history read 1 Ki. viii. 3-8 and Je. iii. 16. 
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The name *ark of the covenant* is in Hcb, 
*aron ha-berith, lit. ‘the chest of the covenant*. It 
is also known as the ark of God, the ark of the 
testimony, etc. 

Critics of the advanced school have argued 
that the ark was an empty throne which was 
carried by the Israelites after they left Sinai and 
that they believed Yahweh occupied it—as they 
believed He had occupied a throne-like rock at 
Sinai. Hence, when they left, they carried an 
imitation of this throne. Writers like Rcichel, 
Meinhold, Martin Dibelius, Gunkel, etc., have 
taken this view in one form or another. It must 
be noted, however, that it is never described as a 
throne in the Old Testament, but always as an 
ark, even by those writers recognized by critics 
as most ancient. Furthermore, the Semites never 
carried about empty thrones in religious proces¬ 
sions as some Aryans did. Other critics, like 
Guthe, have maintained that the Israelites 
believed that God dwelt in the ark. Against this 
is the fact that a careful reading of the Old 
Testament shows that Yahweh dwelt ‘above’ the 
ark, between (or upon) the cherubim (cf. 1 Sa. 
iv. 4; 2 Sa. vi. 2). 

Others, like Stade and Schwally, have believed 
the ark to be a fetish chest containing two stones, 
probably meteoric stones. Prof. H. P. Smith says 
this was natural as they considered the deity 
dwelt in a rock at Sinai. This does not square with 
any Old Testament writings. The special symbol 
of God’s presence—the pillar of cloud or fire— 
is always represented as ‘above’ them or going 
before them, and not connected with the ark. 
Even the child Samuel, when addressing God, 
knew better than to imagine He was contained 


in the ark (1 Sa. iii. 10). There is not a shred of 
evidence that the ark was a fetish chest. Of 
course, the more radical schools of critics have 
denied that the two tables of the Law are histori¬ 
cal and so deny that they were in the ark. The 
only extant tradition, however, tells that the 
tables of the Law were in the ark and it is 
admitted that even sections credited to J and 
E (the oldest sections of Old Testament on their 
theory) recognize this. 

Much has been made of passagesl ike Nu. x. 
35, ‘when the ark set forward, . . . Moses said. 
Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be scat¬ 
tered’, with a view to proving that the ark itself 
was Yahweh or that He dwelt in it. Such words 
simply mean that Moses called upon God to go 
forth before Israel as the ark did. It takes much 
misplaced ingenuity to give such words any other 
meaning. 

The Israelites clearly believed that the ark had 
a special connection with Yahweh and that He 
often vouchsafed His presence with the ark. 
Like every other sacred symbol it could be 
d .jbased to superstitious uses, as when the elders 
brought it as a talisman to the field of battle to 
secure victory over the Philistines, forgetting 
that their sins had deprived them of God’s 
presence (1 Sa. iv. 3-7). Such references do not 
prove, as some commentators have said, that 
the ark was designed for military purposes. 
Nothing in its form or contents suggests this, 
but being associated in the popular mind with 
the divine presence it was easy to fall into the 
error of thinking that its mere presence would 
ensure success. 

A. M. Renwick 


APPENDIX II: THE CRITICAL VIEW OF 
SOURCES AND DOCUMENTS 


L INTRODUCTION 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion of 
the principles on which liberal critics have built 
up their theory as to the division of the Old 
Testament among unknown writers like J, E, P, 
D, and a large number closely allied with these. 
We believe that Graf and Wellhauscn and their 
school built their theory on false foundations. 
Many of their assumptions were erroneous and 
they were hostile to the admission of the super¬ 
natural element in revelation. In particular every 
effort was made to bring the sources down to a 
late date so as to explain the high moral and 
spiritual conceptions of the Old Testament on 
natural evolutionary principles and so eliminate 
the supernatural or, at least, minimize it radically. 
For this subject the student is referred to such 
works as James Orr’s Problem of the Old Testa- 
merit; Old Testament Introduction by John H. 
Raven (Revell & Co.); and G. T. Manley’s New 
Bible Handbook (especially chapter IV). 


Liberal critics have found even more distinct 
evidence of composite authorship in the books of 
Samuel than in the Pentateuch. 

a. The ‘two sources* theory 
Much has been made of two supposed sources, 
one hostile to the monarchy and the other 
favourable. The former is found in 1 Sa. viii. 
1-22, X. 17-24, xii. 1-25; the latter in 1 Sa. ix. 1 
—^x. 16 and xi. 1-11, 15. 

Professor A. R. S. Kennedy (Cent. Bible) 
assigns the part of the book supposed to be 
hostile to the monarchy, as well as some other 
parts of Samuel, to D. This writer of the Deutcr- 
onomic school is said to have lived during the 
exile when the deficiencies of the monarchy 
were vividly realized. Imbued with the theocratic 
idea of his time, he drew an idealistic picture of 
the introduction of the monarchy, representing it 
as a breach of the divinely ordained theocracy. 

In expressing this view Kennedy followed 
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Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, H. P. Smith (J.C.C.), 
and Nowack, who all ascribed these sections 
to D. 

They are opposed by Buddc and Cornill who 
regard these passages as from the same hand as 
E in the Hexateuch, with some revision from D 
later. Driver, too, regards most of Samuel as 
pre-Deuteronomic and so he. as well as Budde 
and Comill, differ from the other eminent 
authorities mentioned as to the period and 
authorship of the passages referred to. This is 
worth noting. The claim is constantly made that 
critical experts can apportion even one half of a 
verse to one source and the other half to another; 
and yet the most eminent authorities are divided 
in opinion as to whether certain important 
sources are ‘Deuteronomic’ or ‘pre-Deutero- 
nomic\ They cannot decide whether large 
sections of Samuel were written as late as 450 b.c. 
(in the days of Ezra) or as early as 750 b.c. 

b. DupUcate accounts 

Some critics have laid great stress on what arc 
known as ‘duplicate accounts’ of certain events 
in Samuel, These arc often regarded as contra¬ 
dictory and as showing a difterent origin and 
diflerent tradition. For a study of a few examples 
see section IV below. 

c. The time and manner of David's first presenta¬ 

tion to Saul 

These, as well as the references to Saul’s bitter 
jealousy towards David, have caused great 
difficulty, (Cf. 1 Sa. xvi. 14-23 and 1 Sa. xvii 
and xviii.) Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy (Cent. 
Bible) believes that extensive additions to the 
oldest text were made here by a post-Deuterono- 
mic redactor later than 2(X) b.c. These additions, 
it is argued, were not present in the Hebrew text 
used by the translators of the lxx about 200 b.c. 
which explains why the lxx does not include 
certain sections found in the existing Hebrew 
text. The view expressed by A. R. S. Kennedy as 
to the text of chapters xvii and xviii is that of 
Robertson Smith, Stade, Cornill, H. P. Smith, 
Lbhr, Nowack, and Kirkpatrick. On the other 
hand, the opposite view is taken by many great 
critics, like Wellhausen, Budde, Cheyne and 
Driver, that the lxx, instead of making additions 
to the original text, actually cut out 1 Sa. xvii. 
12-31, 41, 50, 55-58 and xviii. 1-5 in an effort 
to harmonize the narrative. 

The questions raised by 1 Sa. xvii and xviii are 
dealt with in a special note when dealing with 
these chapters (see p. 271). 

d. The argument from style 
As in other parts of the Old Testament differences 
of style are alleged to exist in different parts of 
Samuel and this is put forward as a proof of 
divergent origins. This argument from style may 
well be questioned. By common consent Samuel 
is characterized by remarkably pure Hebrew, 
which suggests the golden age of Hebrew liter¬ 
ature. If it were a patchwork from many authors 
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spread over many centuries there could not be 
this purity of diction. 

Many commentators have commented on the 
unity of plan discernible in these two books of 
Samuel. This would not square with the 
numerous authors or compilers postulated by 
some authorities. It would not permit even two 
authors. Driver in his Literature of the Old 
Testament (p. 163) admits that the section 1 Sa. 
i—xiv (on the establishment of the monarchy) 
runs into and presupposes the section 1 Sa. xv— 
xxxi (on Saul and David). Then he adds: ‘Some 
of the narratives contained in 1-2 Samuel point 
forwards, or backwards, to one another, and are 
in other ways so connected together as to show 
that they are the work of one and the same 
writer: this is not, however, the case in all . . .’ 
This statement in spite of the qualification is 
significant. 

Further, there are certain expressions which 
run right through Samuel, e.g. ‘as thy soul liveth’, 
‘sons of Belial’, ‘Jehovah of hosts’, ‘so may God 
do and more also’, ‘from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba’, ‘blessed be thou of Jehovah’, etc. Such 
expressions occurring in different sections of the 
book point to common authorship. 

It is not sufficient refutation to say with Driver 
that ‘they appear to have formed part of the 
phraseology current at the time’. If the contention 
of the liberal critics is correct then the different 
sections of Samuel come from different times. 

IL CRITICAL ATTEMPTS AT A SOLUTION 

Because of the supposed differences in point of 
view and the supposed contradictions, as well as 
the alleged differences in style and the numerous 
‘doublets’ which are believed to present them¬ 
selves, critics have divided up Samuel into differ¬ 
ent sources and called in the help of several 
compilers and redactors by way of explaining the 
apparent discrepancies. 

Budde and Cornill may be taken as a starting 
point. They find in Samuel two main strata— 
an older and a later. The earlier is assigned by 
Budde to J of the Pentateuch; and they both 
assign the later to E. Budde finds, however, that 
there are parts of the work of E where the 
Elohistic features are not so strongly marked and 
these parts he designates by E*. These sections 
arc supposed to have been influenced by the 
prophetic teaching of the eighth century, 
especially Hosea. 

The older narrative (J) is assigned to the ninth 
century; E to the eighth century; and E* to the 
end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh 
century. 

Budde calls in a redactor who combines 
the two narratives. This is done before the 
‘Deuteronomic period’ begins in 621. Then, a 
redactor D is postulated by Budde and Cornill 
for a later period. 

Let it be noted that similar as Budde and 
Comill are in their main positions they are of 
different opinions as to J and E*. 
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Professor H. P. Smith (I.CC.), unlike Budde 
and Cornill, finds the two chief sources SI and 
Sm. The first of these was written soon after the 
death of Solomon and gave a short life of Saul, 
an account of David at the court of Saul and as 
a fugitive, and a history of David’s reign. Sm, 
on the other hand, was theocratic and written 
from a different point of view, and gave narratives 
of the early life and actions of Samuel, and the 
early adventures of David and part of his reign. 
This work (Sm) was post-exilic. As to the date 
and viewpoint of Sm it is clear that Smith’s view 
differs much from Budde and Cornill in so far 
as their opinions of E arc concerned, for they 
place E in the eighth century b.c. In the main. 
Driver (in his Introduction) is with Budde and 
Cornill, and so is Stenning in H.D.B, 

Yet H. P. Smith is nearer the position of 
Budde and Cornill than Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Stade and Lohr, who ascribe the sections 
attributed to E and E* by Budde to a much 
later writer of the Deuteronomic period (i.c. 
some time between 621 and the end of the exile). 

Prof. James Orr gives an example of the 
differences between Dr. Driver and H. P. Smith 
(Crr: Problem of the Old Testament). We quote 
it as a concrete illustration of the numerous 
differences which exist on matters of cardinal 
importance: ‘Dr. Driver, who is not extreme 
here, divides 1 Sa. i—vii. 1 from what follows 
expressly on the ground that hitherto Samuel 
has appeared only as a “prophet”; here (1 Sa. 
vii. 2ff.) he is represented as a “judge”. Yet all 
these chapters (i to vii), as shown above, Professor 
H. P. Smith gives to his “theocratic” narrator 
(Sm)—the same who represents Samuel as a 
“judge” ’ (p. 387). 

Another case showing how differently different 
critics can view a question is found in connection 
with the summaries found in 1 Sa. xiv. 47-51 
and 2 Sa. viii. 1-18. Stenning in H.D.B. says: 
‘The present form of the Books of Samuel is 
largely due to an author of the Deuteronomic 
school whose hand may be clearly traced in the 
concluding summaries’. 

Of the same summaries Dr. Driver writes 
(Literature of the Old Testament)'. Tts contents 
(chapter xv) adapt it for the position which it 
now holds in the book, after the formal close of 
the history of Saul’s reign, 1 Sa. xiv. 47-51, and 
before the introduction of David’ (p. 169). 

Again he writes (p. 172): ‘Chapter viii (i.e. 
2 Sa. viii) marks a break in the book, and closes 
the chief of David’s public doings. It should be 
compared with the conclusion of the history of 
Saul’s reign, 1 Sa. xiv. 46-51.’ According to this 
the summaries are part of the original plan of the 
book. There is no suggestion that they were 
inserted long afterwards by a Deuteronomic 
writer as Stenning and others allege. 

The literature on the sources of Samuel is very 
extensive and the whole question is intensely 
complicated. It is impossible here to give many 
extr^ts. Wo have given enough to show how 
unwise it is, when dealing with sources, to 


accept the conclusions of critical authorities 
without question. It would be well to lay to heart 
the wise words of Bleek (EinL, p. 336): ‘We may 
assume with tolerable certainty that the author 
of these books, beside the poetical passages 
which he has introduced, in some parts found 
and used written memorials of the times and 
events of which he treats; but it is impossible to 
determine throughout with any certainty or with 
particular probability (as several modern 
scholars have attempted to do) how many 
earlier writings the author uses, or precisely 
what he has taken from one or the other.* 

m. PASSAGES HOSTn.E AND 
FAVOURABLE TO THE MONARCHY 

We have seen how the dissection of the narrative 
has been carried out on the supposition that 
these so-called discrepancies and doublets are 
real difficulties and cannot be harmonized. 
Some are dealt with in the notes. Let us examine 
briefly a few more to see whether they can be 
explained. 

The most crucial is the supposed conflict in 
1 Sa. viii—xii where viii. 1-22, x. 17-27, and 
xii. 1-25 are supposed to be from a source highly 
antagonistic to the monarchy and to be from D 
like chapter vii; or if not from D then some exilic 
or post-exilic source. The view favourable to 
monarchy is in ix. 1—x. 16, with xi. 1-11, 15, 
which are supposed to be from the oldest source 
of Samuel variously classed as from J, or SI, or 
M, etc. 

a. Passages hostile to monarchy 
‘Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves 
together, and came to Samuel unto Ramah, and 
said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons 
walk not in thy ways: now make us a king to 
judge us like all the nations. But the thing dis¬ 
pleased Samuel, when they said, Give us a king 
to judge us. And Samuel prayed unto the Lord’ 
(1 Sa. viii. 4-6). 

Is it surprising that Samuel was ‘displeased’? 
After a lifetime of constant service in which the 
glory of God and their welfare had been his aim, 
he is now remorselessly cast off by the nation for 
which he had spent his strength. What the elders 
said about Samuel’s sons was true, but this only 
increased his grief. He would have been more 
than human if he had not felt keenly his virtual 
dismissal. 

Worse than the personal factor was their 
attitude to God who had delivered them so 
frequently under the theocracy. Clearly a 
generation had grown up which had forgotten 
the Lord’s wonderful dealings with them. If 
only Israel would follow God and obey Him 
they would prosper and be safe. It was their 
departure from God which caused the failure of 
the theocracy as it would later cause the failure 
of the monarchy. Neither in the nations around 
nor in their despotic kings was there much to 
admire, yet Israel wanted to imitate them. All 
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they wanted was a soldier to lead them, and spirit of chapter viii which we have already 

deliver them from their foes ‘like all the nations*, considered. In 1 Sa. viii there is alleged opposi- 

Matters had come to a sorry pass when Israel tion to the monarchy; in 1 Sa. ix. 16 it is God’s 

desired to imitate the surrounding nations and gracious gift. It is true that Samuel was deeply 

their methods, instead of turning in humility to mortified when they asked for a king, but he had 

God. Even under a king they could still have had prayed to God about it (1 Sa. viii. 6). God told 

a theocracy. It was not a question of monarchy him to grant their request. 1 Sa. ix. 16 is quite in 

versus theocracy. It was their low spiritual keeping with that. God would overrule the 

condition which vexed Samuel above all. choice of the people to work out His own pur- 

The prophet took the matter to God in prayer, poses, and would make the warrior, Saul, His 

and is told that the great sin of the people is instrument for overcoming the Philistines. It is 

against God. They had forsaken Him as their common for God, in His economy, to overrule 

fathers had so often done (1 Sa. viii. 7-9). God evil for good. We see the interplay of human and 

instructed Samuel to ‘hearken unto the voice of divine motives. God makes the purposes of man 

the people*. They had shown themselves un- to work out for the accomplishment of His 

worthy of their high privileges; now they would divine will. He would thus subdue the Philistines 

receive what they wanted and their choice would through Saul. 

bring its own chastisement. (Cf. Ps. cvi. 15 for a It is true that the reference to Philistine 
parallel.) aggression in 1 Sa. ix. 16 seems to be in opposition 

In 1 Sa. viii. 11-22, Samuel tells them of‘the to 1 Sa. vii. 13 which, after telling of the great 

manner of the king*. He would indeed have victory under Samuel at Mizpeh, says ‘So the 

splendour, with bodyguard and chariots and Philistines were subdued, and they came no more 

horsemen, like the kings around them; but he into the coast (rv, ‘within the border’) of 

would subject them to cruel exactions and forced Israel: and the hand of the Lord was against the 

labour. It would be a time of despotism and Philistines all the days of Samuel’, 

oppression. This verse has often been misquoted. The 

It has been alleged that such words could not statement that the Philistines ‘came no more 

have been written until after the exile when the within the border of Israel’ must be relative only, 

people had had plenty of experience of evil Far from this verse teaching that the Philistines 

monarchs. There was no need to wait so long. were permanently subdued, the second part of it 

The despotism, cruelty and vindictiveness of states emphatically that there were conflicts with 

rulers in ancient times were only too well known, them ‘all the days of Samuel’. A regimental 

Their fathers had experienced it under Pharaoh in historian of the first World War might well 

Egypt, and all the petty states around them were record that after a crushing defeat the Germans 

groaning under such rulers. The truth is that, made no more incursions on the trenches in that 

without the fear of God, no rulers are ever good, sector. That would not mean that they were 

The people of Israel, instead of seeking God, subdued for all time. After the defeat at Mizpeh, 

decided to have a king ‘like all the nations’. To the Philistines ‘came no more’ for a certain 
suggest that Samuel could not have spoken the time. 

words in 1 Sa. viii. 11-22 and that only someone il. Saul’s election at Mizpeh (1 Sa. x. 17-27). 
after the exile could have written them is ludi- This is supposed to be part of the later (theo- 
crous. The ancient world from the remotest times cratic) version as to the election of Saul—written 
was simply full of the evils which arc spoken after 621 b.c., or in exilic or post-exilic times, 

against in these verses. God’s law alone showed The previous verses of the chapter (1~16) are 

how to avoid these evils, and Israel turned away taken as being from the older account favourable 
from that law. to the monarchy. In them Samuel could not be 

more gracious to Saul. This is easily accounted 
b. Passages in favour of monarchy for because God had instructed him how to 

* i. 1 Sa. ix. 1—1 Sa. x. 16. It is alleged that deal with Saul and to anoint him as king. That 
this passage is from the older document. Here was done privately. Nowin 1 Sa. x. 17-27 we are 

Samuel is merely a simple ro^eh of a country given the account of the national gathering where 

village (ix. 6if.) and not the ‘all-powerful he is publicly selected. Samuel prefaces the 

vicegerent of Yahweh’ of chapters vii, viii, and proceedings with a terrible exposure of the low 

xii. This, it is said, is quite different from the spiritual condition which had led them to ask 

idealized representation of Samuel in the for a king, and their forgetfulness of God’s past 

‘Deuteronomic’ and ‘post-exilic’ sections of the deliverances. The Lord had always delivered them 

book. The point is sufficiently dealt with in the without a king when they followed Him. Now, 

notes on 1 Sa. ix (q.v.). however, God had granted their request, and He 

More important is I Sa. ix. 16 where God elected the king by lot in their presence. ‘Then 

announces to Samuel the arrival of Saul and says Samuel told the people the manner of the 

‘thou shait anoint him to be prince over my kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and laid it up 

people Israel, and he shall save my people out of before the Lord’ (1 Sa. x. 25). 

the hand of the Philistines: for I have looked Although Yahweh was not King as He had 

upon my people, because their cry is come unto been before. His covenant and His law were still 

me’ (RV). This is supposed to be contrary to the binding and must be observed. Both king and 
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people would find that there was no way of 

securing the prosperity and peace of the nation 
but by walking in God’s ways. It is very hard to 
sec how this conflicts with the sections of the 
book of Samuel already considered. 

iii. Saul confirmed in the kingdom at Gilgal 
(1 Sa, xi. 1-12, 15). This is said to be from the 
older source and to be pro-monarchical, follow¬ 
ing up 1 Sa. X. 16. 

After his selection at Mizpeh Saul had retired 
to the farm and went on with his usual pursuits. 
For some reason it was not considered oppor¬ 
tune to take up his functions as king at once, 
perhaps because of the opposition of‘the sons of 
Belial’ (1 Sa. x. 27). 

He is brought into the forefront as leader when 
Nahash the Ammonite attacked Jabesh-gilcad. 
The brutal terms of Nahash (xi. 2) were typical, 
and show how far astray Israel had gone in 
asking for a king ‘like all the nations’. The 
attitude of the people of Jabesh, too, reveals 
their spiritual decline (xi. 1). At Gibeah, also, the 
degeneracy is apparent; a mass of people cr^^ng 
like babies but with no thought of seeking God 
(xi. 4). Such incidents, instead of confirming the 
theories of the liberal critics, prove that Samuel 
was right in censuring the people for their depar¬ 
ture from God in the sections of the book which 
(unlike this section) are supposed to be theo- 
centric. This monarchic section clearly brings 
out the spiritual destitution of the people, just as 
the so-called theocentric parts do. 

Saul, under the influence of God’s Spirit, rallies 
the people and gains an overwhelming victory 
over Nahash and his Ammonites. The enthus¬ 
iasm for him became immense throughout the 
land. Samuel calls the people to Gilgal that the 
kingdom may be renewed to Saul (verses 12-14). 
The majority of modern critics have maintained 
that this report of the gathering at Gilgal (15) is 
the older version of Saul’s appointment, and 
that the gathering at Mizpeh (1 Sa. x. 17-27) is 
the later (or Deuteronomic, or exilic) version. 
They allege that 1 Sa. xi. 12-14 was inserted by a 
late redactor in an attempt to harmonize the two 
accounts. It is, however, not necessary to regard 
the two accounts as incompatible. The great 
gathering at Gilgal was fully national. At 
Mizpeh there had been strong opposition; now 
Saul is confirmed as king by the unanimous voice 
of the nation. The diflerence between the election 
at Mizpeh and the confirmation at Gilgal was 
somewhat similar to the difference between the 
proclamation of a king and his coronation, 

iv. Samuel’s address at Gilgal (1 Sa. xii. 1-25). 
According to many critics this address comes 
from the same theocentric source as chapters 
vii and viii and should have followed 1 Sa. x. 
20-24. If the views we have advanced are correct 
it is in its right place at Gilgal, Samuel had felt 
keenly the reflection on himself of their asking 
a king, but had waived that objection and gone 
on. God had indicated His will, and Samuel had 
dealt with the people for God as before. In all 
the circumstances the conduct of the prophet 
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has been most magnanimous and worthy of the 
servant of the Lord. 

It is not strictly a ‘farewell address’. He does 
not withdraw into private life but promises to 
continue his intercession for them and his 
prophetic labours. He continued to intervene 
vigorously as prophet in the affairs of Israel 
until his death a few years before that of Saul. 

As Saul takes over the political responsibilities 
of the judgeship, Samuel takes the opportunity 
of reviewing his own record as administrator. It 
is one of the noblest addresses ever delivered. 
Far from being an idealistic representation 
worked up centuries afterwards by the theo¬ 
centric school of the exilic or post-exilic period, it 
produces the impression of historical truth and 
contains nothing which is not homogeneous 
with what goes before. 

If it cannot be proved that the narratives of 
1 Sa. viii—xii arc from independent and contra¬ 
dictory sources, the one early and the other late, 
then it is impossible to show that such contra¬ 
dictory sources have contributed to any other 
part of the book; for such independent and 
contradictory sources could more easily be 
proved in chapters viii—xii than anywhere else. 
This is why we have given so much space to the 
matter. 

IV. OTHER INCOMPATIBILITIES AND 
DUPLICATES 

We shall discuss here a few sample cases. Others 
have been dealt with in the text. 

a. Teraphim 

These were images of private or household gods 
ipenates), perhaps in human form. They were a 
remnant of the idolatry brought from the old 
Aramaean home. (Cf. Gn. xxxi. 19, 34.) They 
were prohibited by the laws against idolatry. 
Inasmuch as Michal used teraphim and is not 
condemned for it, 1 Sa. xix. 13 is assigned to an 
ancient document, while 1 Sa. xv. 23, where 
Samuel classifies teraphim with witchcraft and 
idolatry, is said to require a later date when 
prophetic teaching had borne effect. 

We cannot assume, however, that teraphim 
were accepted by all as permissible in Michal’s 
day. David probably knew nothing about the 
presence of teraphim in his house. (Cf. Jacob 
and Rachel, Gn. xxxi. 34.) 

After so many centuries of Christian teaching, 
wc can still find in the British Isles relics of 
paganism in our superstitions; e.g. the use of 
mascots, ceremonies at holy wells, the annual 
kindling of certain fires (going back to Druidism, 
etc.). Such customs are most persistent and we 
need not be surprised that Michal who, appar¬ 
ently, was not a very spiritually-minded woman, 
should have teraphim. The writer does not 
interrupt the thrilling story of David’s escape to 
dwell upon the religious aspect of teraphim. 
Neither do we always denounce the superstitious 
practices which are common among us even 
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when we mention them. It is taken for granted 
that deeply religious Christians condemn them, 
while others practise them. 

Samuel’s reference to teraphim in 1 Sa. xv. 23 
as something evil came in naturally in the course 
of his rebuke to Saul. In the same way, today, an 
occasional sermon may condemn some of our 
common superstitious practices. There is no 
adequate ground for saying that I Sa. xv. 23 
must belong to a later period than 1 Sa. xix. I3tf. 

b. The origin of the proverb, Is Saul also among 
the prophets? (1 Sa. 11 and xix. 24) 

The first of these incidents took place on the day 
Samuel anointed Saul as future king. On meeting 
a band of prophets the Spirit of God came on 
Saul and he prophesied. The second occasion 
was when he went in pursuit of David to Naioth 
where Samuel dwelt. Again Saul falls under the 
power of the spirit of prophecy and he pro¬ 
phesied and stripped off his clothes and lay 
down naked. ‘Wherefore they say, Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ (1 Sa. xix. 24). The date of 
the insertion of this second incident has been put 
very late by some (post-redactional) and is 
alleged to be the outcome of tradition and 
legend. 

On 1 Sa. xix. 18-24 Wellhausen wrote 
{History of Israel): ‘We can scarcely avoid the 
suspicion that what we have before us here is a 
pious caricature; the point can be nothing but 
Samuel’s and David’s enjoyment of the disgrace 
of the naked king’. This is unfair comment. There 
are few things in the Bible more wonderful than 
the genuine kindliness shown by both Samuel 
and David to Saul. The caricature is in Well- 
hausen’s representation of the case. 

For a man of Saul’s excitable temperament it 
would be easy to be impres.sed by the ecstatic 
utterances of the prophets, or by their chanting. 
Unless we are to accept such an unworthy 
suggestion as Wellhausen’s there is no reason to 
believe that the narrative in 1 Sa. xix. 18-24 is 
the outcome of a distorted tradition, a misrepre¬ 
sentation of the first account. 

On the first occasion there was surprise at the 
sudden change in Saul. He had never been 
pictured in the capacity of a prophet. He did not 
seem to have the qualities for such a position. 
Hence they asked, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1 Sa. x. 11). 

It is perfectly in keeping with the history of 
Saul that his excitement on the second occasion 
should be so much greater than on the first. His 
mental condition had by this time deteriorated 
sadly. Moreover, his coming into contact with 
Samuel would revive many memories and bring 
home to him his decline from the right way. It 
was in accordance with his nature, and the 
circumstances, that he should be cast down with 
a tempest of emotions. Even the presence of 
David would excite his emotions and exhaust 
him. We need not assume that he lay down stark 
naked; he probably had on a linen undergarment. 

It was natural to remember the old question, 


‘Is Saul also among the prophets ?’ and to repeat 
it. In 1 Sa. X. 11 it is not suggested that it became 
a proverb. In 1 Sa. xix. 24 it is definitely stated 
that it had. This is not always remembered but 
ought to be. It was the second experience which 
made the question proverbial. 

c. David’s hvo encounters with Saul (1 Sa. xxiv 
and ] Sa. xxvi) 

Cornill says there is no more significant example 
of a doublet in the Old Testament than this. In 
essentials it is the same story. Most modern 
critics have taken this view. One version is 
assumed to be the outcome of tradition; the 
other to be from an older document and authen¬ 
tic. Strangely enough, authorities have had great 
difficulty in deciding which story is the outcome 
of tradition and which the original. With some 
hesitation, the majority decide that chapter xxvi 
is the original. 

For supposed resemblances see Dr. Driver 
{Literature of the Old Testament, p. 171), and 
Lbhr. Most of these resemblances are perfectly 
natural, c.g. the treachery of the Ziphites and 
David’s position in the hill of Hachilah. David 
had found the region an ideal one for hiding 
from Saul. Conder and others have proved this 
from their descriptions of the area. The Ziphites, 
being hostile, would naturally report the presence 
of David and his men on both occasions. On the 
second occasion they would report for fear of 
vengeance. That Saul had 3,000 men on both 
occasions is explained by the fact that that was 
the number of his bodyguard. 

There is nothing unnatural in the fact that 
David should refuse to lay hands on ‘the Lord’s 
anointed’ on both occasions. This was a settled 
principle with him. Saul’s recognition of David’s 
voice on both occasions was also perfectly 
natural. Conder has shown how David could so 
easily and safely speak to Saul across one of 
those tremendous gullies. The other resem¬ 
blances can be explained similarly. 

On the other hand there are many differences 
which make it impossible that the two narratives 
refer to the same occasion. Thus, on the first 
occasion, David spared Saul’s life in a cave in 
the daytime; on the second, in an entrenched 
camp at night. The first time David fled in haste; 
the second he awaits Saul’s attack. On the second 
occasion David fled to the Philistines; on the 
first he did not. In the second case it is Saul who 
encamps on the hill of Hachilah, and David is 
safe to the south while his scouts watch Saul; 
on the first occasion David was nearly caught. 

The fact that Saul should thus come out again 
to seek for David a second time in spite of the 
latter’s magnanimity is perfectly in keeping with 
Saul’s semi-madness and jealousy. It is alleged 
that it is remarkable that neither Saul nor David 
mentions the first occasion when Saul was spared 
a second time. The deep emotion of Saul and the 
whole tenor of his words suggest that he did 
remember David’s goodness. 

For such reasons, we may well take the 
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narratives in chapters xxiv and xxvi as describing 
separate occasions. 

In the same way, an examination of the other 
so-called duplicates would lead us to a similar 
conclusion. We believe that Klostermann was 
right when he maintained that the discrepancies 


between the various duplicate accounts in 
Samuel were apparent and not real, and could 
be harmonized. The repetitions of occurrences 
are psychologically probable, and each story has 
its own characteristics. 

A. M. Renwick, 
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I AND n KINGS 

INTRODUCTION 


\. POSmON IN CANON 

The Hebrew and all Versions agree in placing 
Kings after Samuel, to which it is an obvious 
sequel. Indeed, if Kings was a gradual growth 
(see below under Author), it is possible that 

1 Ki. i and ii were originally the end of Samuel. 
In Hebrew it is one book (though the printed 
Hebrew Bibles have followed the Christian 
tradition), the division into two going back to 
the Lxx. 

II. TITLE AND DATE 

The title Kings is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew, and is also found in the Vulgate. For 
the LXX name and the reason for the subtitle in 
AV see Introduction to Samuel. 

The terminus a quo for the date is given by 

2 Ki. XXV. 27, i.e. r. 560 b.c.; an almost equally 
certain terminus ad quern is given by the non¬ 
mention of the capture of Babylon in 538 b.c. 
and the permission for the exiles to return given 
by Cyrus in the following year. But so long as 
one author is not assumed, the probability is 
that much of the book is considerably earlier, 
and indeed there is much internal 
evidence for this. 

ra. THE AUTHOR 

A not very early Jewish tradition 
ascribes Kings to Jeremiah (Josephus, 
in much more general terms, ascribes 
the historical books to the prophets); 
but while he may well have been con¬ 
cerned with its later portions and 
revision, he cannot well be the sole 
author. 

Kings claims to be based in part 
on certain written authorities: ‘the 
book of the acts of Solomon’ (1 Ki. 
xi. 41), ‘the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel’ (1 Ki. xiv. 19, etc.), 

‘the book of the chronicles of the kings 
of Judah’ (1 Ki. xiv. 29, etc.), and in¬ 
deed many portions bear an obvious 
annalistic stamp. But Chronicles used 
a number of prophetic sources; see, 
e.g., 2 Ch. ix. 29, xii. 15, xiii. 22, xxvi. 

22, xxxiii. 19. Though these are not 
mentioned in Kings, they must have 
been known to its authors. 

When we consider that Kings is 
reckoned in the Hebrew canon as 
belonging to the ‘former prophets’, 
the simplest explanation of these facts 
would seem to be that records were 
kept by many of the prophets, and 
that at a suitable time these were 


amalgamated with extracts from the royal records. 
The reign of Hezekiah, which was in any case a 
time of literary activity (Pr. xxv, 1), suggests itself 
as the most suitable time, for it can have been only 
then that escaping fugitives from Samaria will have 
brought the royal records with them. There are 
no grounds for assuming that the work must 
have been done by Isaiah, though the possibility 
cannot be excluded. The work will have been 
brought up to date and revised in the time of 
Josiah, and this may well have been done by 
Jeremiah. Finally, it was once more brought up 
to date and slightly revised by someone unknown 
in the Babylonian exile. Certain peculiarities of 
the LXX strongly suggest some such revision in 
the time of Josiah as suggested here. 

IV. CHRONOLOGY 

The only system of dating normally used in 
Israel was by the regnal years of the kings. 
Kings by a system of cross-reference between the 
kings of Judah and Israel would seem to offer 
the possibility of working out an outline chron¬ 
ology. But already by the second century a.d. 


Israel 

Judah 

Jeroboam I 

930-910 

Rchoboam 

930-914 

Nadab 

910-909 

Abijam 

913-911 

Baasha 

909-886 

Asa 

910-870 

Elah 

886-885 



Zimri 

885 



Omri 

885-874 



Ahab 

874-853 

Jehoshaphat 

873-849 

Ahaziah 

853-852 



Jehoram 

852-841 

Jehoram 

849-842 



Ahaziah 

841 

Jehu 

841-814 

Athaliah 

841-836 



Joash 

830-797 

Jehoahaz 

814-798 



Jehoash 

798-782 

Amaziah 

797-768 

Jeroboam II 

793-753 

Azariah 

791-740 

Zechariah 

753-752 

(Uzziah) 


Shallum 

752 



Menahem 

751-742 

Jotham 

751-736 

Pekahiah 

741-740 



Pekah 

751-732 

Ahaz 

730-716 

Hoshca 

731-723 

Hezekiah 

729-687 



Manasseh 

690-642 



Amon 

641-640 



Josiah 

639-609 



Jehoahaz 

609 


j 

Jehoiakim 

608-598 


i 

1 

Jehoiachin 

598 


1 

) 

Zedekiah 

597-586 
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the rabbis were fully aware that there are a 
number of apparent discrepancies in the figures 
as they stand. For this there are a number of 
good reasons, the chief being the reckoning of 
part of a year as a complete year, the complica- 
lions introduced by co-regencies, when a son 
reigned for a time with his father, which seem to 
have been fairly common, and in a few cases 
errors in copying numbers. A further complica¬ 
tion is provided by the occasional mention of the 
Israelite kingdoms in Assyrian inscriptions, 
under conditions that permit the dating of the 
incident to within a year. The best discussion of 
the problem is probably that in Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 399. Wc give 
some approximate figures based mainly on van 
der Meer, The Ancient Chronology of Western 
Asia atuJ Egypt. The figures given in the l.C.C. 
vary only a few years except for Azariah and the 
last kings of Israel. The uncertainties associated 
with the last troubled years of Israel make it 
almost certain that variant dates will be found 
elsewhere in this commentary. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that no more than approximate 
accuracy is being claimed for most of these 
dates. Where reigns overlap co-regency is the 
reason, except perhaps in the case of Pekah, who 
may have been the power behind the throne 


under Menahem and Pekahiah. A somewhat 
different calculation is offered by E. R. Thiele, 
The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings. 

V. PURPOSE 

As already stated, in the Hebrew canon Kings 
is a prophetic book, and apart from this there 
arc grounds for believing that its unnamed 
authors were prophets. God did not merely 
speak through His servants the prophets, but 
also through history, and it was part of the 
prophetic task to interpret the lessons of history. 
This is the explanation why certain of the kings 
who were most important for their contem¬ 
poraries, e.g. Omri (1 Ki. xvi. 23-28), Azariah 
or Uzziah (2 Ki. xv. 1-7), Jeroboam II (2 Ki. 
xiv. 23-29), are passed over in virtual silence. 
It is spiritual, not political lessons, that we are 
to learn. That is why the two periods of crisis, 
the reigns of Ahab for the north and of Hezekiah 
for the south, are given at special length. We 
should not be surprised, then, that the archaeo¬ 
logist, with his different standards of judgment, 
often puts the kings and their actions in a rather 
different light. But their discoveries, while often 
confirming the accuracy of Kings, do not deepen 
our spiritual understanding of the period. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

THE UNDIVIDED KINGDOM. 1 Ki. i. 1—.\i. 43 

I. THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON, i. l -ii. 46 

II. THE BEGINNING OF SOLOMON’S REIGN, iii. 1-28 

III. EXTRACTS FROM THE ROYAL ANNALS, iv. 1-34 

IV. SOLOMON AS BUILDER, v. 1—vii. 51 

V. THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE, viii. I—ix. 9 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, ix. lO-x. 29 

VII. SOLOMON’S TROUBLES, xi. 1-43 

THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 1 Ki. xii. 1—2 Ki. xvii. 41 

VIII. THE SCHISM, xii. 1-24 

IX. JEROBOAM OF ISRAEL, xii. 25—xiv. 20 

X. REHOBOAM, ABU AM AND ASA OF JUDAH, xiv. 21—xv. 24 

XI. NADAB TO OMRI OF ISRAEL, xv. 25—xvi. 28 

XII. AHAB AND ELIJAH, xvi. 29—xxii. 40 

XIII. JEHOSHAPHAT OF JUDAH, xxii. 41-50 

XIV. AHAZIAH OF ISRAEL, xxii. 51—2 Ki. i. 18 

XV. ELIJAH SUCCEEDED BY ELISHA, ii. 1-25 

XVI. JEHORAM OF ISRAEL, iii. 1-27 

XVII. ELISHA THE PROPHET, iv. 1—viii. 15 

XVm. JEHORAM AND AHAZIAH OF JUDAH, viii. 16-29 
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XIX. JEHU OF ISRAEL, ix. 1—x. 36 
XX. ATHALIAH OF JUDAH, xi. 1-20 
XXL JEHOASH OF JUDAH, xi. 21-xii. 21 
XXII. JEHOAHAZ AND JEHOASH OF ISRAEL, xiii. 1-25 
XXIll. AMAZIAH OF JUDAH, xiv. 1-22 

XXIV. JEROBOAM II OF ISRAEL, xiv. 23-29 

XXV. AZARIAH (UZZIAH) OF JUDAH, xv. 1-7 

XXVI. CHAOS IN ISRAEL, xv. 8-31 

XXVII. JOTHAM AND AHAZ OF JUDAH, xv. 32—xvi. 20 
XXVIII. THE END OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM, xvii. 1-41 

THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH ALONE. 2 Ki. xviii. 1 xxv. 30 

XXIX. HEZEKIAH. xviii. 1—xx. 21 

XXX. MANASSEH. xxi. 1-18 

XXXI. AMON. xxi. 19-26 
XXXn. JOSIAH. xxii. 1—xxiii. 30a 

XXXIII. THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM, xxiii. 30b—xxv. 7 
XXXIV. DESTRUCTION AND EXILE, xxv. 8-30 


COMMENTARY 

THE UNDIVIDED KINGDOM. J Ki. i. I~xi. 43 


I. THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON. 

1 Ki. i. 1—ii. 46 

There is no reasonable doubt that these chapters 
are the immediate continuation of 2 Sa. xx. 22. 
For their relationship to the story in 1 Chronicles 
see comments on 1 Ch. xxii. 2-5, xxviii, xxix. 24. 

a. David old age (1.1-4) 

David was only seventy when he died (2 Sa. v. 4)- 
His premature collapse into senility was probably 
due to the shock of Absalom’s rebellion and 
death. Let her stand before ... (2); i.e. attend 
on ; cf. X. 5 text and mg. Abishag a Shunammite 
(3); for Shunem cf. 2 Ki. iv. 8. It was a village 
in the plain of Esdraelon about five miles north 
of Jezreel. 

b. Adonijah's atlempt on the throne (i. 5-10) 
There was no precedent in Israel to fix the 
succession to the throne. The people had elected 
Saul and David, and were later to express their 
wishes again (1 Ki. xii. 1; 2 Ki. xi. 17, xxiii. 30). 
On the other hand there was always the possible 
conflict between the Hebrew tradition of primo¬ 
geniture and the royal father’s choice. David’s 
choice of Solomon to succeed him (13) could not 
have been unknown, but the fact that it had never 
been made public encouraged Adonijah to think 
that it had been a passing whim. He was evi¬ 
dently a simple-minded man (sec note on ii. 


13-25) and it is probable that he was urged on 
by Joab and Abiathar (7). There is here a clear 
cleavage between the older and younger of 
David’s chief courtiers, and it is likely that the 
older did not approve of the policy they expected 
Solomon to follow. And he also was a very 
goodly man: and his mother bare him after 
Absalom (6); he was a very handsome man like 
Absalom, and was now David’s eldest surviving 
son. Chileab (2 Sa. iii. 3) had presumably met 
an unmentioned death. Shimei, and Rei (8); 
otherwise unknown, lxx and Josephus had other 
readings. The mighty men (8); see 2 Sa. xxiii. 
8-39. And Adonijah slew sheep and oxen (9). 
Better, as in rv mg., ‘sacrificed’; cf. 2 Sa. xv. 12. 
En-rogel (9); though earlier identified by many 
(so H.D.B.) with the Virgin’s Spring in the 
Kidron Valley, now almost universally taken as 
Bir-Eyyub, Job’s Well, at the junction of the 
Kidron and Hinnom valleys. 

c. Solomon anointed king (1.11-40) 

We are not to suppose that Adonijah’s plottings 
were unknown to Solomon’s supporters, or even 
to David. They were probably not taken seri¬ 
ously. There is no evidence that David was to 
be deposed. It was probably a sudden decision 
to face him with a fait accompli^ which the old 
man was not expected to resist. That thou mayest 
save thine own life, and the life of thy son Solomon 
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(12) ; the failure to invite Solomon to the feast is 
invested with the most serious significance (cf. 
verse 19). His influential mother might be ex¬ 
pected to share his fate. Didst not thou . . . swear 

(13) ; the incident is not previoiiiHy recorded. 

And Ahisha^ the Shimammitc niinisicred unto 

the king (15). In the light of ii. 17 it is quite 
possible that she was in the plot, otherwise the 
mention seems irrelevant. Her role would have 
been to keep away anyone bearing the news, but 
she cannot keep out the favourite wife. The 
captains of the host (25). The Lxx is almost cer¬ 
tainly right in reading ‘Joab, the captain of the 
host’ (cf. verse 19). There is no evidence fer 
extensive army support for Adonijah. 

Caii me Bath-shcha (28); according to oriental 
etiquette she had retired w'hen Nathan was 
announced, just as Nathan left when she came 
in (cf. verse 32). David's vigorous and detailed 
instructions show that he W'as far from being as 
senile as he seemed. Mine own mule (33); cf. 
2 Sa. xiii. 29, xviii. 9 for the u.se of the mule by 
the king and royal family. Lv. xix. 19 apparently 
forbids the breeding but not the use of the mule. 
GUwn (33); probably tlie Virgin's Spring in the 
Kidron Valley (see note on verse 9), nearer the 
city than lui-rogel. The Chercthites, and the 
Peletkites (38); see note on 2 Sa. viii. 18. The 
tabernacle (39; RV ‘tent'); see 2 Sa. vi. 17. Piped 
with pipes (40). Read with lx.x and other versions 
‘danced in dances’. 

d. The collapse of Adonijah’s plot (i. 41-53) 

The abject collapse of the plot shows clearly 
that no opposition had been expected. A valiant 
(RV ‘worthy’) man (42); more accurately ‘a man 
of standing’. So far as.possiblc the quality of the 
message was shown by the standing of the 
messenger; cf. 2 Sa. xviii. 21, where a negro 
(RV ‘the Cushite') is chosen to announce Absa¬ 
lom’s death. The king bowed himself upon the 
bed (47); i.c. in prayer (cf. Gn. xlvii. 31). He 
hath caught hold on the horns of the altar (51); 
though the right of sanctuary is not expressly 
mentioned in the law, it is implied by Ex. xxi. 14. 
Let king Solomon swear unto me to day (51); 
better, as in rv mg., ‘first of all’. He came and 
bowed himself (53); rv ‘did obeisance’; Adoni- 
jah’s recognition of Solomon as king. 

e. David’s last charge to Solomon and death (ii. 

1 - 11 ) 

The days of David drew nigh that he should die 
(1). This does not suggest a very short period; 
it may w'ell allow some years and is ample for 
1 C'h. xxii. 6-xxix. 25. David’s charge (2-4) is 
particularly reminiscent of God’s charge to 
Joshua (Jos. i. 1-9) and of Deuteronomy gener¬ 
ally, the book that the king had specially to 
study (Dt. xvii. 18f.). 

David has been critici7x;d for his instructions 
about Joab (5, 6), it being maintained that he 
should have acted himself. But the command 
that Solomon should find a pretext {Do therefore 
according to thy wisdom . . .) suggests that in the 


murder of Abner (2 Sa. iii. 27) and Amasa (2 Sa. 
XX. 8-10) Joab had kept himself within the law. 
The former was avenging his brother’s blood 
(2 Sa. ii. 23); in the latter he may have accused 
Amasa of treason. Amasa the son of Jether (5); 
and so 1 Ch. ii. 17; in 2 Sa. xvii. 25 ‘the son of 
Ithra’, probably incorrectly, an easy scribal 
error. The fulfilment of the charge about the sons 
of Barzillai (7) is suggested by a comparison of 
2 Sa. xix. 37 with Je. xli. 17; d'himham will have 
received a portion of the royal lands. No excuse 
can be made for the instructions about Shimei 
(8, 9; cf. 2 Sa. xvi. 5-14, xix. 16-23). The motive 
was probably David’s sharing of the common 
opinion of the effectiveness of a curse, a thought 
that occurs frequently in the Psalms. The city of 
David (10); .see 2 Sa. v. 9. He was probably 
buried within the city (cf. Ezk. xliii. 7-9, also 
1 Ki. ii. 34n.). 

f. The consolidation of Solomon’s power (ii. 12- 
46) 

Though this section covers at least three years 
(39), it stands here in accordance wdlh the 
practice of Hebrew history of finishing off the 
subject under consideration, viz. dying David's 
commands, without attending to chronology. 

i. Adonijah’s fate (ii. 13-25). According to 
oriental custom the new king automatically in¬ 
herited his predecessor’s harem (cf. 2 Sa. xvi. 
2If.). It is just possible that Adonijah hoped to 
strengthen his position by marrying Abishag, 
but it is far more likely that he was a simple- 
minded man genuinely in love with her. Nor 
need we take Bath-sheba’s sympathy too literally. 
The very fonnality of the request (19) suggests 
that she inwardly rejoiced at the possibility of 
removing the last threat to her son, and that the 
publicity of her request and its refusal had been 
prearranged. Contest thou peaceably? (13). 
Peace {shalom) has a differing connotation in 
Hebrew (cf. note on 2 Ki. ix. 17); here it means 
no more than asking whether his visit had a 
pleasant purpose. Even for him, and for . . . (22); 
it is belter to read with the versions, ‘And on 
his side are Abiathar . . . and Joab ...’; a de¬ 
liberate implication of Abiathar and Joab to 
give an excuse for dealing with them. 

ii. Abiathar's banishment (ii. 26, 27). It is 
likely that Abiathar’s support of Adonijah was 
due to his dislike of the religious policy of 
Nathan and Zadok, which he expected Solomon 
to follow. His banishment was probably to 
prevent later religious controversy. Anathoth 

(26) ; cf. Jos. xxi. 18. Now Anata about three 
miles north-east of Jerusalem. Cf. also Je. i. 1. 
Jeremiah may well have been descended from 
him. That he might fulfil the word of the Lord .. . 

(27) ; see 1 Sa. ii. 36. This need not mean that 
his descendants were debaried from service, 
which in the light of 1 Ch. xxiv. 1-19 is im¬ 
probable. 

iii. Joab’s execution (ii. 28-35). The phrase 
for Joab had turned efter Adonijah (28) refers to 
the original plot, not to the alleged one for 
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which Adonijah had lost his life. The reasons 
given in verses 3If. for Joab’s execution suggest 
that verse 22 (see note above) was all along a 
pretext. And caught hold on the horns of the altar 
(28); see note on i, 51. Joab as a murderer had 
no claim to sanctuary (cf. Ex. xxi. 14). He was 
buried in his own house in the wilderness (34) 
The old general was not dishonoured. To be 
buried in one’s own house was apparently an 
exceptional honour reserved for men like Samuel 
(1 Sa, XXV. 1) and kings (cf. Ezk. xliii. 7, rv mg.). 
Joab’s home was just east of Bethlehem in the 
Wilderness of Judaea. Solomon’s appointment of 
Zadok as High Priest (35) was a grave act, for it 
meant the subordination of the priestly to the 
royal power. 

iv. Shimei’s fate (ii. 36-46). It seems that 
Shimei was a most influential Benjamite (cf 
2 Sa. xix. 16f.), and Solomon suspected him of 
trying to bring back the kingship to Benjamin 
(44). That is why the brook Kidron is specially 
mentioned (37), for he would have to cross it to 
reach his old home at Bahurim. Two of the 
servants of Shimei (39); here, as so often, the 
Hebrew "ebhedh should be rendered ‘slave*. 
Achish son of Maachah (39); possibly, but not 
necessarily, Achish the son of Maoch (1 Sa. 
xxvii. 2). Shimei . . . went to Gath (40); the 
journey was not really necessary, but was a good 
excuse for a change. Shimei did not realize that 
Solomon did not only fear his plots in Benjamin, 
but was waiting for any excuse to deal with him. 
King Solomon shall be blessed (45); i.e. by the 
removal of Shimei’s curse. And the kingdom was 
established in the hand of Solomon (46); remove 
the full stop and link with iii. 1, 

IL THE BEGINNING OF SOLOMON’S 
REIGN. Iii. 1-28 

a. The keynote of Solomon’s reign (ill. 1-3) 

It should be obvious that this short section is 
out of chronological order, for there is no sug¬ 
gestion that David was in any way responsible 
for the marriage, and royal marriages are not 
arranged in a day. Just as in chapter ii the writer 
anticipated to round off the story, so here he 
docs it (somewhat similarly to 2 Sa. v. 4-10) to 
give a keynote for the reign. By his marriage 
Solomon showed that his real confidence lay in 
political alliances. These, building ostentation 
U) and religious compromise (2, 3), were the 
truest marks of his policy. Made affinity with (J); 
i.e. became the son-in-law of. His wife is other¬ 
wise unknown; she will have been the daughter 
of one of the weak Pharaohs of the XXI Dyna.sty, 
not of Shishak of the XXIi (xiv. 25). Her dowry 
was Gezer (ix. 16). The city of David (1); the old 
Jebusite citiidel on the ridge of Ophel (the true 
Zion), now, with the growth of the capital, 
differentiated from the city as a whole. She 
doubtless lived in David’s old palace (2 Sa. v. 11). 
The mention here of the house of the Lord^ and 
the wall of Jerusalem is not irrelevant; it 
stresses the scale of Solomon’s building. 


No blame rests on the people for their many 
sanctuaries (2, 3). They were an after-effect of 
the anarchy of the period of the judges, only 
partially reformed by Samuel. It is Solomon who 
is to be blamed. Though he had it in his power 
to abolish the high places, once he had built the 
central sanctuary, he deliberately compromised 
with the past. It is impossible to make verse 3b 
refer merely to the period before the building of 
the temple. High places (2). In Kings and 
Chronicles ‘high place’ (Heb. bamah) is the 
Canaanite name for ‘an elevated platform on 
which ciiltic objects were placed’ (Albright), and 
is used of any sanctuary on the Canaanite 
pattern, irrespective of the nature of the worship 
carried on, and especially of the sanctuaries 
where Jehovah was worshipped as though He 
were a Canaanite nature god (see Appendix I). 

b. Solomon’s initiatory sacrifices and vision at 
Gibeon (iii. 4-15) 

Cf. 2 Ch. i. 1-13. Chronicles makes explicit 
(i. Iff.) what is implicit in Kings; the sacrifice 
was an inaugural religious ceremony in lieu of 
the coionation already carried out (see 1 Ki. 
i. 39; 1 Ch. xxix. 22). It is not certain why semi- 
Canaan itc Gibeon had become the principal 
sanctuary. Zadok was apparently priest of 
Gibeon (1 Ch. xvi. 39), and there may well have 
been an Aaronite priesthood there from the 
time of the treaty with Joshua (Jos. ix). This 
may explain why the tabernacle (or its remains) 
and the brazen altar (2 Ch. i. 3, 5) were brought 
there, presumably from Shiloh (there is no evi¬ 
dence for their having been at Nob), after the 
second defeat at Eben-czer (1 Sa. iv. 4-11). This 
would account for the pre-cmincnce of the 
sanctuary even over Jerusalem, where the ark 
was (15). The impossibility of accounting for it 
in any other way is sufficient ground for ignoring 
the denials of the veracity of Chronicles in the 
matter. 

A thousand burnt offerings (4); a thousand is 
used as a round figure for a very large number. 
The Lord appeared . . . in a dream (5); di eams 
were a recognized method of divine revelation 
(cf. 1 Sa. xxviii. 6; Jb. xxxiii. 14ff.). I am but a 
little child (7). The English goes beyond the 
Hebrew, which means no more than ‘child’; in 
any case it is a typical example of oriental 
exaggeration for the sake of humility. 1 Ki. xiv. 
21 shows that he already had a son. The tradi¬ 
tions of the Lxx (some mss) and Josephus, 
making him twelve or fourteen years old, have 
no value. To go out or come in (7); i.e. the daily 
round of public life. See 2 Ch. i. 10 and cf. 1 Sa. 
xviii. 16. That cannot be , counted for multitude 
(8); cf. viii. 5. Because some perversely insist on 
taking such expressions literally, it does not 
follow that the Oriental did. Not so many years 
had passed since David’s census (2 Sa. xxiv). An 
understanding heart (9); better, as in rv mg., ‘a 
hearing heart*. He ^d not want to be swayed 
by haste, passion or prejudice. A wise and an 
understamUng heart (12); the rv mg. is incorrect 
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here. We would rather say ‘a wise and discerning 
mind’ (Cent. Bible). The wisdom Solomon asked 
for and received was secular rather than spiritual. 
The sequel and commentary (verses 16-28) show 
that it was largely intuitive shrewdness that was 
understood by wisdom; it had nothing philo¬ 
sophical in it. It is quite gratuitous to extend the 
comparison of verses 12f. beyond the borders 
of Israel. All thy days (13); omit with lxx (so 
I.C.C., Cent. Bible, Moffatt). The offering of 
sacrifices described in verse 15 was a court 
function; in verse 4 it was a national service. 

c. Solomon’s wisdom in judgment (iii. 16-28) 

The fact that two such women had access to the 
king’s court shows that it was really open to all, 
and explains why Solomon felt the prospect of 
his judicial functions to be such a burden. The 
wisdom of God (28); i.e. wisdom so great it could 
have come only from God. 

III. EXTRACTS FROM THE ROYAL 
ANNALS, iv. 1-34 

This chapter divides into two: the organization 
of the kingdom, verses 1-19 (the royal cabinet, 
verses 2-6, and the royal lieutenants, verses 
7-19), and a miscellany describing Solomon’s 
might, verses 20-34. 

a. The royal cabinet (iv. 2-6) 

Cf. 2 Sa. viii. 16fr,. XX, 23-26; 1 Ch. xviii. 15-17. 
Princes (2; Heb. sarim); here, as elsewhere, the 
word does not mean members of the royal 
family, but the highest civil and military officials. 
Azariah , . . Elihoreph and Ahiah, the sons of 
Shisha, scribes (2, 3). In the light of verse 4 the 
priest refers to Zadok, and, following the punc¬ 
tuation of the AV, Azariah is a scribe. But since 
elsewhere there is only one scribe, i.e. ‘secre¬ 
tary’, the I.C.C. is probably correct in rendering 
on the basis of the Greek: ‘Azariah the son 
of Zadok, Over-the-Ycar (i.e. calendar), and 
Ahijah the son of Shavsha (1 Ch. xviii. 16), 
Secretary.’ The recorder (3); i.e. the king’s re¬ 
membrancer. Abiathar (4); the name has prob¬ 
ably been introduced by a piece of mechanical 
scribal writing. However early in the reign we 
place this list, we cannot justify Abiathar’s name, 
for he and Joab lost their office at the same time 
(ii. 35). Officers (5); see verses 7-19. ‘Zabud . . . 
was priest, and the king’s friend’ (5, Rv); render, 
‘Zabud ... a priest was king’s friend’; cf. 2 Sa. 
XV. 37; 1 Ch. xxvii. 33n. 

Adoniram ,.. way over the tribute (6). He could 
be the same as the Adoram of xii. 18 and also 
of 2 Sa. XX. 24, though the span of years makes 
it doubtful that one man held the office all these 
years. The hatred with which he was regarded 
suggests identification in the former case. For 
the tribute (rv ‘levy’) see v. 1 3n. 

b. The royal lieutenants (iv. 7-19) 

For gjeneral administrative purposes and par¬ 
ticularly for the coileaion of revenue Solomon 
divided the Israelite kernel of his empire into 


twelve districts. In contradistinction to older 
works I.C.C., following Alt and Albright, con¬ 
siders rightly that only in special cases did the 
divisions depart widely from the old tribal 
boundaries. See plate VIIa, Westminster His¬ 
torical Atlas, or, better. Jack, Samaria in Ahab's 
Time, p. 91. That we are dealing with officials of 
the highest rank is shown by two being sons-in- 
law of Solomon (11, 15), so Moffatt calls them 
‘prefects’. With six of them we have only their 
fathers’ names. The I.C.C. explains this by 
suggesting that in the original in the royal 
archives the names were tabled one under 
another and the right-hand edge got damaged 
(Hebrew is written from right to left). 

The areas were: 1. Ephraim (8). 2. South Dan 
(9). 3. Manasseh (10). 4. The Plain of Sharon 
down to Joppa (11); this had only recently 
become Israelite territory and so was treated as 
a special unit. 5. The Plain of Esdraelon (12); a 
district to itself because of its fertility and 
strategic importance. 6. Eiastern Manasseh (13 
and 19a); these two verses obviously refer to 
the same territory; Geber Ben-uri (19a) was 
evidently followed by his son (?) Bcn-geber (13). 
7. Reuben and Gad (14). 8. Naphtali (15). 
9. Asher (16). 10. Issachar (17). 11. Benjamin 
(18). 12. Judah (19b); render with I.C.C. ‘and 
one lieutenant, He-in-lhe-Land.’ The land for a 
Judaean writer is Judah (see note on ix. 18); 
the official’s name is not mentioned, for under 
the shadow of the court he will have been of less 
importance. 

Baana the son of Ahilud (12); presumably the 
brother of Jehoshuphat (3). Ramoth-silead (13). 
Modern identifications place it much further 
north than was the ettse; see Westminster His¬ 
torical Atlas. Ahimaaz (15); on analogy with the 
others we should infer Ben-Ahimaaz, the damage 
to the list (see above) having taken off the ‘Ben’ 
(i.e. ‘son of’) as well as the personal name. 
Aloth (16); RV ‘Bealolh’; unidentified; if the 
LXX (some mss) ‘Maaloth’ is correct, it may 
be the coastal district north of Acre. 

c. Solomon’s greatness (iv. 20-34) 

(N.B. iv. 21 is v. 1 in Heb.) This section is a 
miscellany in which no order can be discovered, 
possibly due to jottings from the archives. The 
commentary groups similar verses. 

I. Tbe felicity of Israel (iv. 20,25). The rather 
optimistic note, when compared with xii. 4, is to 
be explained by their official source. As the sand 
... in multitude (20); see note on iii. 8. Vine . . . 
fig tree (25); a traditional picture of peace and 
prosperity (cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 31; Mi. iv. 4; Zc. iii. 
10). Dan to Becr-sheba (25); the traditional 
limits of Israelite territory. It should be noted 
that Solomon seems to have made no attempt 
to enlarge true Israelite territory. The non- 
Israelite portions of his empire were merely 
tributary, and he exercised no direct rule over 
them. See note on viii. 65, and the outline sketch 
map on p. 285. 

ti. Solomon’s eminre (Iv. 21, 24). Cf. 2 Ch. ix. 
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26.i‘The River’ (2J. Rv); i.c. the Euphrates. 
Presents (21); i.e. tribute. Unto the land of the 
Philistines (21); cf. 2 Ch. ix. 26. Even unto Azzah 
(24; RV Gaza); it would seem that the Philistine 
country is excluded in both these verses. The 
Philistines probably put themselves under Egypt 
at David’s death, and the recognition of this may 
have been part of the marriage terms (iii. 1). 
This side the river (24); rv mg. ‘beyond the 
River’ is correct. It is the technical term used 
later by the Assyrians (cf. Ne. ii. 7). Tiphsah (24); 
i.e. Thapsacus, commanding a most important 
crossing place on the Euphrates. It is not likely 
that Solomon’s authority so far north meant 
more than a free and unhindered use of the great 
trade route as far as the river. 

iii. Solomon’s expenses (iv. 22, 23, 26-28). 
With verses 22f. Cam. Bible compares Nehe- 
miah’s ‘one ox and six choice sheep’ (Ne. v. 17f.) 
and estimates that Solomon provided for 4,000 
to 5,000 persons. Other estimates range from 
14,0()0 to 36,000. Measures (22); Heb. ^o^, i.e. 
about eleven bushels or ninety gallons (see 
H.D.B., IV, p. 912). Those officers (27); i.e. the 
lieutenants of verses 7-19. They lacked nothing 
(27); better, as in rv, ‘they let nothing be lack¬ 
ing’. Straw (28); Heb. tebhen, i.e. the chopped 
or crushed straw from the threshing floors (see 
Neil, Everyday Life in the Holy Land, pp. 105f.). 
Dromedaries (28); render ‘swift steeds’ (rv). 

iv. Solomon’s wisdom (iv. 29-34). We can 
compare only the comparable, and in fact 
archaeology has demonstrated the wide existence 
of literature similar to Proverbs both in Eg>T)t 
and Mesopotamia. This ‘Wisdom Literature’ 
depended on a drawing of general principles 
from an acute observation of life, and had almost 
invariably a moral puipose. 

Largeness of heart (29); ‘breadth of mind’ 
(Cent. Bible). The children of the east (30); here 
perhaps the Babylonians, but more likely the 
Arabians. Ethan . . . and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol (31). These may very well have been 
Judaeans (see note on 1 Ch. ii. 6), though some 
would identify them as Edomites, the latter 
being famed for their wisdom. Proverbs ... songs 
(32); the cream of his proverbs has been pre¬ 
served in the book of Proverbs, but the vast 
bulk of his songs has perished, even if we count 
the various sections of the Song of Solomon as 
separate songs. Verse 33 does not imply a know¬ 
ledge of natural history, but the use of nature 
to point a moral (e.g. the use of the ant in 
Proverbs). It is strange that it is just this portion 
of Solomon’s wisdom that has been worst pre¬ 
served for us. 

IV. SOLOMON AS BUILDER, v. 1—vii. 51 

With this section cf. 2 Ch. ii. 1—v. 1. The con¬ 
densed description, the use of rare technical 
words and probable textual corruptions, make 
many parts of this section very difficult to under¬ 
stand. Owing to lack of space no general dis¬ 
cussion of the difficulties is possible, and readers 
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are referred to the article on ‘Temple’ in H.D.B. 
and I.S.B.E. and to the Cent. Bible ad loc, 

a. Solomon and Hiram (v. 1-12) 

Cf. 2 Ch. ii. 1-16. Chronicles has a longer 
version of the correspondence between the two 
kings. In certain portions in Chronicles (viz. ii. 7, 
13f.) the stamp of authenticity is very evident; 
it is therefore likely that we have a contracted 
version in Kings. 

With verse 1 cf. 2 Sa. x. If. Hiram: ‘Hirom’ in 
verses 10, 18, ‘Huram’ in Chronicles; it is a 
shortened form of Ahiram. A lover; better, ‘a 
friend’. Occurrent (4); i.c. ‘occurrence’, ‘chance’. 
Can skill to hew (6); i.e. ‘is able to hew’. Sidonians 
(6; RV ‘Zidonians'); the usual Old Testament 
name for the Phoenicians. Tyre was at this time 
their chief city. 

Fir (8). Oj'^inions vary between this and rv 
mg. ‘cypress*; but it is probably ‘juniper’. 
Chronicles rightly inserts the request for ‘fir’ in 
Solomon’s letter (2 Ch. ii. 8). Fhmts (9; RV 
‘rafts’); the traditional way of taking the wood of 
Lebanon by sea to Egypt or down the Euphrates 
to Babylonia. Unto the place that thou shalt 
appoint me (9). 2 Ch. ii. 16 rightly anticipates 
Solomon's answer by mentioning Joppa. Verse 
11 indicates the price paid for the timber and 
labour. 2 Ch. ii. 10 probably gives the total 
annual amount, Kings mentioning the higher 
quality food reserved by Hiram for his court. 
The figures arc very high (cf. iv. 22) but possible, 
though we must reject the ‘twenty thousand 
baths of oil’ (2 Ch. ii. 10), an easy scribal error 
in the circumstances. Measures (11); see iv. 
22n. They two made a league together (12); lit. 
‘a covenant’. This was a solemn religious action 
involving Solomon in a recognition of Hiram’s 
gods. This supports the estimate of Solomon 
suggested under iii. 1-3 (see Appendix 11). 

b. I’be preparation of materials (v. 13-18) 

Cf. 2 Ch. ii. 2, 17f.; see also 1 Ki. ix. 15, 20fl'. 
(2 Ch. viii. 7ff.). Forced labour was a recognized 
form of taxation in the ancient world (cf, 1 Sa. 
viii. 16), and this was particularly carried out by 
the levy or corvee, based presumably on a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the population of each town 
or village. It had been begun already by David 
in the latter part of his reign (2 Sa. xx. 24). 
Solomon early in his reign vastly expanded the 
system. He enslaved all the descendants of the 
earlier inhabitants who had not accepted the 
religion of Jehovah (ix. 20f.). In addition there 
was a levy of Israelites—about one man in forty 
had to give three months a year of work (cL 
V. 13f. with 2 Sa. xxiv. 9). There is no contra¬ 
diction between ix. 22 and v. 13, for whereas 
the Canaanites became slaves, the Israelite was 
free once his turn of duly was finished. As 
2 Ch. ii, 18 rightly interprets it, the labourers of 
V. 15 are the Canaanite slaves. If they had been 
sent to the Lebanon, they might have run away. 
Hewers in the mountains (15); cutters of lime¬ 
stone rock in the hills of Palestine. Three thousand 



and three hundred (16). We cannot determine 
between this and the 3,600 of 2 Ch. ii. 2, 18; 
this is about one officer to fifty labourers, but 
see note on 2 Ch. viii. 10. Costly stones (17); i.e. 
by reason of their size. The stonesquarers (18); 
RV ‘Gebalites'; i.e. stonemasons from Gebal or 
Byblos, rather more than sixty miles north of 
Tyre. 

c. Description of the temple buildings (vi. 1-38) 

i. The construction of the temple (vi. 1-10). 
Cf. 2 Ch. iii. 1-4. This is probably an account 
drawn up by a contemporary priest. In the four 
hundred and eightieth year . . . (1). This verse 
presents us with an at present insoluble chrono¬ 
logical problem. Taking Solomon’s fourth year 
as c, 967 B.C., we are brought back to r. 1447 b.c. 
for the exodus. Garstang {Joshua-Judges) 
presents a most attractive chronology on this 
basis, but all the weight of recent archaeology 
seems to be against it (sec Introduction lo Judges). 
The usual modern explanation of the 480 years 
as twelve generations of forty years hardly bears 
examination. Zif (1); i.e. ‘flower month’, the 
old name; changed to ‘lyyar’ after the exile. 

Threescore . . . twenty . . . thirty cubits (2). 
2 Ch. iii. 3 specifies that they were ‘cubits after 
the first (i.e. fonner) measure’, i.e. of seven, not 
six, handbreadlhs, or c. 20i in. compared to the 
c. 17i in. of the later cubit (see H.D.B., ‘Weights 
and Measures’), The length and breadth, but not 
the height, were exactly double those of the 
tabernacle. These arc inside measurements (cf. 
verse 20). Conflicting opinions exist concerning 
the nature of the porch (3). On one's decision 
depends whether the height given in 2 Ch. iii. 4 
(q.v.) can be accepted, at least in part. Temple 
of the house (3); ‘hall of the house’ (I.C.C.). 
Windows (4). These were above the external 
side-wings. Narrow lights (4); RV ‘fixed lattice- 
work’; Rsv ‘recessed frames’. The meaning of 
the Hebrew is uncertain. Chambers (5); rv 
‘stories’; a ‘side-wing’ (I.C.C.). Oracle (5); sec 
verse 16. Where in verse 5 av repeats the word 
chambers, rv has ‘side-chambers'. I.C.C. trans¬ 
lates ‘stories’. In verse 6 follow rv. The wall of 
the temple grew thinner higher up by steps; and 
it was on these ‘rebatements’ that the beams of 
the side-wing were laid, so that it was not struc¬ 
turally an integral part of the temple. There was 
neither hammer ... nor any tool of iron heard (7). 
Cam. Bible and Moffatt suggest that it was 
built of merely ‘rough dressed’ stone, but it is 
doubtful whether this can be derived from the 
verse. The door for the middle chamber (8); an 
obvious scribal error; read with lxx, Targ., rsv, 
RV mg. ‘lowest side-chambers’. There was only 
one doorway to the whole complex of chambers. 
Whuling stairs (8); the possibility has been veri¬ 
fied by archaeology; reject the rendering ‘trap¬ 
doors’ (Moffatt and others). He . . . covered the 
house (9); i.e. he roofed it. In verse 10 the rv, 
though translating freely, has correctly interpreted 
the meaning. Each story was five cubits high, 

ii. Jehovah’s encouragiiig promise (vi. 11-13). 
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This section is not found in Chronicles. There 
is no indication how the promise came; probably 
it was to check despondency, when the task was 
proving greater than anticipated. 

iii. The interior of the bouse (vi. 14-35). Cf. 
2 Ch. iii. 5-14. The text is very difficult in parts. 
Walls of the deling (15); read with change of one 
letter ‘beams of the ceiling’, and so also in verse 
16 (I.C.C., Cent. Bible, Cam. Bible). Fir (15); see 
V. 8n. And he built , , . on the sides (rv ‘hinder 
part’) of the house (16); ambiguous; render with 
I.C.C. ‘and he built off twenty cubits at the rear 
of the house’. He even built them for it within, 
even for the oracle (16); read, with change of 
one letter, ‘and he built within for a shrine’ 
(I.C.C.). The translation oracle (Heb. debir) goes 
back to a mistaken rendering of the Vulgate. 
Debir means ‘the hinder part’, and was evidently 
an early technical term for the ‘holy of holies’. 
Verse 18 (which the lxx omits) and verse 19 are 
probably marginal comments later taken up in 
text. If we omit, we should probably read 
verses 17 and 20 with I.C.C. (mainly following 
lxx): ‘And forty cubits long was the hall in 
front of the shrine; and the shrine twenty cubits 
in length. . . .’ In verse 20 the rv reads ‘He 
covered the altar with cedar': the av is a des¬ 
perate effort to rescue the sense. Read with lxx 
and add verse 21b: ‘he made an altar of cedar 
before the shrine, and he overlaid it with gold.’ 
Chains of gold (21). No satisfactory explanation 
has been given; it is not tlie same word as that 
for the ornamental chains in vii. 17; 2 Ch. iii. 5 
(q.v.). They are not referred to elsewhere. 

The two cherubim (23-28) must not be con- 
fu.sed with the cherubim of the mercy seat (Ex. 
xxv. 18-20). They stood against the west wall of 
the Holiest facing the curtain (2 Ch. iii. 13, rv), 
as a symbolic protection for the ark, which will 
have stood between them under their outspread 
wings. The cherubim should not be pictured in 
the complex form we find in Ezekiel. 

Open flowers (29). There is no contradiction 
with the chains of 2 Ch. iii. 5 (q.v.). In addition 
to the curtain (2 Ch. iii. 14) the Holiest was shut 
off by a door (31; cf. Ezk. xli. 3f.), which was 
not the case in the second temple. ‘The lintel 
and doorposts formed a pentagon’ (rsv) (for so 
we must render the lintel atui side posts were a 
fifth part), the lintel being in two parts meeting 
at an angle. ‘Out of a fourth part’ (33, rv); 
render, ‘rectangular’. The door of the Holy Place 
was rectangular, not pentagonal (cf. verse 31). 
From verse 34 it would seem not that the massive 
outer doors were folding, but that they had 
smaller two-leaved doors within them for 
ordinary use, 

iv. The temple court (vi. 36). Cf. 2 Ch. iv. 9. 
See introductory note to vii. 1-12. On the basis 
of archaeological discovei'y (see I.C.C.) we are 
probably to understand the description to mean 
that there was a course of cedar as a kind of 
bonding to ensure alignment to every thr^ 
courses of stone. If so, the height of the wall is 
not indicated. 
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▼. The dating of the building (vi. 37, 38). Cf. 

verse 1. Zifand Bui are the older pre-exilic names, 
later replaced first by numerical names and then 
by ‘lyyar’ and ‘Marcheshvan’. 

d. Solomon’s Jerusalem palaces (vii. 1-12) 

This section (not included in 2 Chronicles) is not 
out of place in the description of the temple. 
This was only one of a large complex of build¬ 
ings. To the north stood the temple in its own 
court (vi. 36), then the royal palace and harem 
in their court (verse 8, q.v.), then southernmost, 
and nearest the city, certain public buildings. 
The whole complex was surrounded by the great 
court (12). Cf. Ezekiel's protest (Ezk, xliii. 8). 
(For an approximate plan see H.D.B., IV, 
p. 695; l.S.B.E., p. 2932; Cent. Bible, p. 442.) 
The description is very brief and hence difficult 
to follow. 

The house of the forest of Lebanon (2), probably 
so called because of the effect of the rows of 
cedar pillars. It was probably a hall for public 
functions with the armoury and storehouse (x. 17; 
Is. xxii. 8); in front was an imposing pillared 
portico (6), and on the other side was the portico 
of justice (7). No details are given of the private 
buildings mentioned in verse 8. They lay in the 
second or middle (2 KJ. xx. 4) court. An house 
for Pharaoh's daughter (8) may have been the 
harem rather than a private palace for her alone. 
And so . great court (9); difficult to give any 
meaning. The Moffatt rendering is ba.sed on a 
dubious emendation, as also in verse 12b. The 
wall of the great court (12) was of the same type 
as that of the inner court (vi. 36). The second 
half of the verse seems to be corrupt. 


with a checker-work ixitteni, and omamentedf 
with lily leaves. Each had two ornamental chains 
(2 Ch. iii. 16, q.v.), with ninety-six pomegranates 
hanging from each (Je. lii. 23), the remaining 
four being where the chains were fastened to the 
capital. Jachin ... Boaz (21); see RV mg.; but the 
second may be an abbreviation of Baal-az, Baal 
is strength (for the use of Baal for Jehovah see 
note on 1 Ch. viii. 33). Scott (J.B.L., 1939) sees 
in the two names a cryptogram: Tn the name of 
Jehovah shall the king rejoice.* 

g. The sea and the layers (vii. 23-39) 

Cf. 2 Ch. iv. 2-6. The shape of the sea is not 
given, but the estimate of its contents, 2,000 
baths (26; the 3,000 baths of 2 Ch. iv. 5, though 
supported by Josephus, is probably an early 
textual error), probably over 16,000 gal. (the 
value of the bath is not certain), suggests that the 
conventional hemisphere would have been much 
too small. Whatever its shape, Josephus’ inter¬ 
pretation of 2 Ch. iv. 6 must be correct; the 
priests drew the water for their ablutions from 
it, but did not wash in it. The measurements in 
verse 23 are approximate (sec Cam. Bible). Apart 
from its practical use, the sea probably sym¬ 
bolized the sea as picturing, as so frequently in 
the Old Testament, the tamed power of chaos. 

Our understanding of the lavcrs with their 
wheeled carriages (27-39) has been greatly 
helped by archaeological discovery, without 
which the Hebrew is almost unintelligible. For 
details see I.C.C. or (2cnt. Bible ad loc. Practical 
calculations by Kittel have made it questionable 
whether the dimensions as preserved arc possible 
(see I.C.C.). Their use is given in 2 Ch. iv. 6. 


e. Hiram, the bronze-worker (vii. 13, 14) 

Cf. 2 Ch. ii, 13f. Hiram, or Huram, possibly 
Huramabi (see note on 2 Ch. ii. 13) had a 
Tyrian father, a mother from Naphtali (14) or 
Dan (2 Ch. ii. 14). The doubt may go back to 
a difference between residence and tribal origin. 
His mother’s origin may have given Solomon a 
claim on him, suggested by the words sent and 
fetched (13). Brass (14); the Hebrew should be 
rendered ‘copper’ or ‘bronze’; normally the 
latter. 

f. The bronze pillars (vii. 15-22) 

Cf. 2 Ch. iii. 15-17; Je. lii. 21-23. Archaeology 
has shown that such pillars were common, but 
has done little to explain their purpose. Analogy, 
supported by 2 Ch. iii. 17, suggests that they 
stood free of the porch, not supporting anything. 
They were probably merely ornamental. They 
were eighteen cubits high (the thirty-five of 2 Ch. 
iii. 15 is an error, due perhaps to the use of a 
defective text of Kings) with ornamental capitals 
{chapiters) of an additional five cubits. They 
were twelve cubits in circumference, hollow, the 
metal four finger-breadths thick (Je. lii. 21). 
The capitals, so far as we can interpret the very 
difficult text, were bowl-shaped (41), covered 


h. A summary of Hiram’s work (vii. 40-47) 

Cf. 2 Ch. iv. 11-18. For the non-mention of the 
bronze altar (2 Ch. iv. I) see additional note to 
chapter vii below. Lavers (40); Chronicles reads 
correctly ‘pots’. In the clay ground {^ \ probably, 
*in the earthen foundries’. 

i. llie golden vessels (vii. 48-51) 

Cf. 2 Ch. iv. 19— V. 1. The candlesticks (49); 
better, ‘lampstands’. For the number sec addi¬ 
tional note to chapter vii below. The flowers . . . 
tongs of gold (49) belong to the lampstands. 

j. Additional note to chapter vii 

The account of the temple furniture in 1 Kings 
and 2 Chronicles raises certain difficulties, all 
of which can most easily be met by assuming 
that certain furnishings of the tabernacle which 
were brought from Gibeon (2 Ch. i. 3; 1 Ki. 
viii. 4) were retained in use. 

1 . No mention is made of the making of the 
brazen altar in 1 Kings, though its existence is 
presupposed in 1 Ki. viii. 64. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the section accidentally disappeared 
from the text, but that would not explain its 
absence from the summary in vii. 4(M7. 2 Ch. 
iv. 1 mentions the altar (note that ‘he* refers to 
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Solomon, not Hiram), but it is omitted in the 
summary (2 Ch. iv. 11-18). The dimensions 
given in 2 Chronicles are greater than those of 
the altar in Ezekiel’s temple and not much 
different from those of Herod’s temple. It is 
probable that the old tabernacle altar (2 Ch. i. 5) 
was first used, but when it was found to be too 
small it was replaced by the much larger altar of 
2 Ch. iv. 1. 

2. Both 1 Ki. vii. 49 and 2 Ch. iv. 7, 20 speak 
of ten lampstands. Since 2 Ch. xiii. 11 implies 
only one, it is probable that the old tabernacle 
one was retained in use, but these were added 
because of the much greater building. 

3. 1 Ki. vii. 48 tells of the making of a table 
for the shewbread; 2 Ch. iv. 8 tells of ten tables 
which in iv. 19 are explained to have been for 
the shewbread. There is nowhere else any men¬ 
tion of more than one table of shewbread, nor 
would ten be a suitable number in any case. 
Probably the tables of 2 Ch. iv. 8 were for the 
lampstands. Some scribe missing the point 
probably changed the singular of iv. 19 (cf. 

I Ki. vii. 48) to a plural. 

V. THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE, 
▼lii. 1—be. 9 

Cf. 2 Ch. V. 2—vii. 22. This section consists of 
four main parts: the removal of the ark to its 
new abode (viii. l-ll); the actual dedication 
(viii. 12-61); the sacrifices and feast (viii. 62-66); 
God’s answer to Solomon (ix. 1-9). The parallel 
narrative in 2 Ch. v. 2—vii. 22 is almost identical. 

a. The moving of the ark (viii. 1-11) 

Cf. 2 Ch. V. 2-14. The dedication feast coincided 
with the feast of tabernacles (2). The temple was 
not finished till the eighth month (vi. 38). The 
dedication may have taken place before all was 
finished, but more likely it was postponed nearly 
a year. Ethanim (2); the old name (cf. vi. 37f.); 
later called Tishri’. The ends of the staves were 
seen (8). The interpretation will depend on how 
we consider the ark was placed, either east and 
west in line with the axis of the temple, or north 
and south in the same line as the cherubim. The 
latter seems the more probable. In that case the 
veil was hung some distance within the Holiest, 
so that, for someone standing at the door, it 
effectively hid the ark itself, but the ends of the 
staves were just visible at either side. There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone (9). 
There is no point in speculating how the other 
items (Heb. ix. 4) had been lost. With verses 10, 

II cf. Ex. xl. 34f. Obviously the cloud rested on 
the temple only for the period of dedication, or 
even for a shorter time. 

b. The actual dedication (viii. 12-61) 

Cf. 2 Ch. vi. 1—^vii. 3. Among many modem 
scholars there is agreement that the great dedica¬ 
tion prayer (25-35) is a later invention, but the 
only real argument is literary style, and this 
presupposes the usual critical date given for 


Deuteronomy. Such a prayer cannot be ex¬ 
tempore; it will have been written down before 
delivery and lodged in the royal archives. 

i. A dedication ode (viii. 12,13). Wc have here 
in all probability the beginning of a dedication 
ode which was preserved in the Book of Song 
(so Lxx). On the basis of lxx (and so approxi¬ 
mately I.C.C. and Cent. Bible) rsv renders: 

The Lord has set the sun in the heavens^ 
but has said that he would dwell in thick 
darkness. 

I have built thee an exalted house, 
a place for thee to dwell in for ever. 

We have the contrast between Jehovah who 
hides Himself from the eyes of men and the glory 
of His creation; so too there was the contrast 
between the visible glory of the temple and the 
darkness of the inner shrine where Jehovah 
would sit invisible, enthroned among His people. 

ii. An address to the people (viii. 14-21). The 
meaning is that by the choice of a royal house 
and the site for a temple the period of probation 
and preparation that began with the exodus had 
reached a happy end. Solomon was not spiritual 
enough to grasp the force of 2 Sa. vii. 5ff. When 
the ‘tent* is lost to God’s people, they have lost 
something of vital spiritual importance. 

iii. Solomon's prayer (viii. 22-53). This is 
really for ‘all sorts and conditions of men’. We 
may break it up as follows: for the royal family 
(23-26); that the temple may be truly God’s 
house (27-32); in times of defeat (33, 34); in 
drought (35, 36); in all calamities (37-40); for 
the proselyte (41-43); in time of war (44, 45); in 
captivity (46-50); conclusion (51-53). 

Mercy (23; Heb. hesedh) : rsv ‘steadfast love*. 
Hesedh is the quality of conduct expected in a 
covenant; between man and man, loyalty; from 
God to man (and from man to God, Ho. vi. 6), 
steadfast love. Dwell on the earth (27). lxx and 
Chronicles read, probably correctly, ‘dwell with 
men on the earth’. In verse 31 note how justice 
is given primacy of place. The oath is in a case 
in which there is no conclusive evidence (cf. Lv. 
V. 1, Rv; Nu. V. 19ff.). Blasting (37); cf. Gn. 
xli. 6. Caterpiller (37); a form of locust (sec Joel 
i. 4). A stranger (41); the proselyte is intended. 
For verses 51-53 sec note on 2 Ch. vi. 40-42. 

iv. The benediction (viii. 54-61). For the 
probable motives that led to its omission in 
Chronicles see note on 2 Ch. vii. 1-3. He arose 
. . .from kneeling on his knees (54); cf. verse 22. 
Both standing and kneeling were recognized 
postures for prayer. Solomon probably knelt 
down for private prayer after his public prayer. 

c. The sacrifices and feast (viii, 62-66) 

Cf. 2 Ch. vii. 4-10. The numbers in verse 63 are 
by no means extravagant, if we remember that 
they are probably to be spread over the seven 
days of the dedication feast, or even over tal^r- 
nacies as well (see verse 65), and that a high 
proportion were peace offerings, mainly eaten 
by the worshippers. The brasen altar (64); see 
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additional note to chapter vii above. A (rv 
‘The') feasr (65); i.e. the feast of the dedication 
and then the feast of tabernacles. The entering 
in of Hamath (65); Rsv ‘the entrance of Hamath’; 
in spite of the opinion of G. A. Smith {Historical 
Geography) this will not be the northern end of 
the greiit valley between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, but the southern, not far north of Dan 
(cf. iv. 25n). On the eighth day (66); see 2 Ch. 
vii. 9f.n. 

d. God’s answer to Solomon (ix. 1-9) 

Cf. 2 Cb. vii. 11-22. In verse 8 av and rv both 
pervert the Hebrew, which is correctly rendered 
in RV mg.; but the text is obviously impossible. 
Render with Versions: ‘and this house will be¬ 
come a heap of ruins’ (rsv). At a very early date 
a slight change was made in the text to prevent 
the reader speaking words of ill omen, though, 
as the Targum shows, the real reading was pre¬ 
served. Already Chronicles has incorporated the 
alteration. Hiss (8); not a sound of disgust but 
of astonishment. 

VL MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 
ix. lO—x. 29 

Cf. 2 Ch. viii. 1—ix. 28. It is clear that this section 
is compiled from various notices in the royal 
chronicles. 

a. Solomon’s financial dealings with Hiram (ix. 

ia-14) 

Sec also 2 Ch. viii. 1, 2. Failure to render the 
niceties of Hebrew idiom have led to a mis¬ 
understanding of this incident (rsv and Moff. 
are correct). Verse 11a explains how the trans¬ 
action was possible, not its cause. Verse 14 is 
the cause; Solomon being short of ready money 
pawned the twenty towns. Difficulty is created 
by the very compressed narrative in 2 Ch. viii. If. 
If, as is generally suggested, it is trying to put 
the story in a better light, it is strange that it is 
not done more clearly. While it is fairly certain 
that the same towns are being referred to, it 
seems that we have only the end of the incident, 
when Solomon was able to redeem them by re¬ 
paying the loan. He called them the land of Cabul 
(13). Cabul may mean ‘good for nothing’ (Moff.), 
this suggestion going back at least to Josephus. 
But the Lxx translates ‘boundary’, and it is 
probably best to render with I.C.C., ‘It was 
called March-land.’ 

b. Solomon’s levy and city building (ix. 15-23) 
Cf. 2 Ch. viii. 3-10. For the levy (15, 20-22) see 
note on v. 13-18. Reason (15); better, as in rv 
mg., ‘account’. Millo (15); better, ‘the Millo’ (cf. 
xi. 27; 2 Sa. v. 9); presumably the fortification 
covering the breach (revealed by archaeology) 
which David had made in the old Jebusite wall 
of Zion. Gezer (16); cf. Jos. xvi. 10; Jdg. i. 29. 
It was evidently part of the dowry of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Baalath (18); cf. Jos. xix. 44. Tadmor 
(18); RV ‘Tamar’; see note on 2 Ch. viii. 4; from 


Ezk. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 we know that Tamar was 
the southernmost city of Judah. In the land (18), 
identical with iv. 19; i.e. Judah, the writer’s 
home land. Hazor (15) covered the main ford 
of Jordan, near Lake Huleh, in the north; 
Megiddo (15) the main trade route as it crossed 
into Esdraelon; Gezer^ Bethrhoron and Baalath 
(17,18) the approaches to Jerusalem; and Tamar 
(18) the southern frontier and the route to Ezion- 
geber. For verses 20-22 see note on v. 13-18. 
The AV of verse 21 is misleading; follow rv; 
they were totally enslaved. Ezr. ii. 58 may refer 
to their descendants. Servants (22), i.e. courtiers; 
princes (22), high officials of state. Captains (22); 
lit. ‘thirdling’; i.e. originally the third in the 
royal chariot with the king and driver, and so a 
high court honour. 

c. Incidental Information (ix. 24, 25) 

See notes on 2 Ch. viii. 11-16. 

d. Solomon’s Red Sea trade (ix. 26-28) 

Cf. 2 Ch. viii. 17, 18. Sec also I Ki. x. 22. Ezion- 
geber (26). Excavations have shown that it was 
used for shipbuilding, copper-smelting and the 
making of copper tools. Ophir (28). Usually con¬ 
sidered to be in Arabia, but on the basis of x. 22 
(q.v.) perhaps in India. 

e. The visit of the queen of Sheba (x. 1-13) 

Cf. 2 Ch. ix. 1-12. Sheba was a north Arabian 
tribe (Gn. xxv. 3; Jb. i. 15). All the legends 
linking the queen with Ethiopia, etc., should be 
ignored. Concerning the name of the Lord (1); a 
difficult phrase omitted by Chronicles. Told her 
all her questions (3); better ‘explained all her 
problems’ (I.C.C.). Had seen all Solomon*s 
wisdom (4); as the wisdom was his ‘practical 
sagacity* (I.C.C.; see note on iii. 12) it could be 
seen in its fruits. Servants (5), i.e. ‘courtiers’; 
ministers (5), i.e. ‘servants’. The meaning of his 
ascent is doubtful; it may refer to the royal 
entrance to the temple, or the royal procession 
to the temple, or, with rv mg. and rsv, the royal 
burnt offering. The first is least likely. Happy 
are thy men (8); probably better rendered (with 
LXX, Syr., rsv, I.C.C.) by the addition of one 
letter, ‘Happy are thy wives’. To do judgment and 
Justice (9). Note that the doing of justice is the 
ideal of kingship (cf. iii. 9). The apparent 
generosity of the queen (verse 10) was in part at 
least mere exchange (cf. verse 13). 

The navy also of Hiram (11); all the trained 
seamen will have been Phoenicians. Almug trees 
(11); in 2 Ch. ii. 8, ix. 10 ‘algum trees’; unidenti¬ 
fied; the suggestion ‘sandalwood’, though plaus¬ 
ible, is uncertain. Pillars (12); this is a technical 
word no longer understood by Chronicles, which 
has ‘terraces’. From the use of the wood for 
musical instruments it is likely that some form 
of inlay or wainscoting is intended. 

f. The trade and riches of Solomon (x. 14-29) 

Cf. 2 Ch. ix. 13-28, i. 14-17). This section 
obviously consists of unconnected extracts from 
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the royal annals. The gold of verse 14 should 
not be interpreted as Solomon’s annual revenue, 
but is rather the figure for a specially prosperous 
year. In verse 15 render with lxx ‘besides the 
taxes of the merchants and of the traffic of the 
traders’. This is the first extant mention of taxes 
on goods in transit. Kin^s of Arabia (15); the 
AV, in contrast to the KV, has rightly followed 
Chronicles here. 

Targets . . . shields (16, 17); large oblong 
shields covering the body and smaller round 
shields; the former about twenty pounds in 
weight; the latter at sixty shekels to the rninah, 
i.e. pound, were just over one-third the weight. 

2 Ch. ix. 16 makes them half the bigger shields; 
the difference may be due to varying standards 
of weight (cf. IT.D.H., IV, p. 903). They were of 
beaten f^old, which suggests inlav and overlay 
(I.CC). 

The throne was round behind (19). The correct 
reading is probably given by the versions: ‘and 
at the back of the tlirone was a calf’s head’ 
(Rsv); the difference between ‘calf’ and ‘round’ 
in Hebrew is only one of vowels. The rendering 
in 2 Ch. ix. 18 may merely represent a corrupt 
version of the text of Kings. 

A na\y of Tharshish (22). Tarshish (rv) is 
generally identified with Tartessus in Spain, and 
hence a ship ‘of Tarshish* was, perhaps, one 
capable of making such a long voyage. It seems 
more likely that they were ships intended to 
bring metal ore for smelting, Tarshish being a 
derivative of the root rashash, to smelt. In other 
words, the place (or places) got its name from 
the ore trade, not the ships from the place. 
Peacocks (22); possibly a species of ape; if 
peacocks is correct it would point to Ophir 
being in India. 

Horsemen (26); probably ‘horses’ (I.C.C.). 
Render verse 28 with Moff., ‘Solomon’s horses 
were imported from Muzri and Kue; the royal 
dealers used to bring a troop of horses from 
Kue, paying cash for them.’ (So also Cent. Bible, 
I.C.C.) ‘Muzri’ (see 2 Ki. vii. 6n.) is Cappadocia; 
‘Kue’, Cilicia. Probably in verse 29 too, Egypt 
(Mi^raim) should be replaced by Muzri. The 
end of the verse seems to mean that Solomon 
paid the same price as the Hittite and Syrian 
kings. 

vn. SOLOMON’S TROUBLES, xi. 1-43 

The usual impression is that the troubles here 
described arose late in Solomon’s reign. But 
this is certainly not the case with Hadad (21), 
and probably not with Rezon. They probably 
did not become a serious menace till later in his 
reign. There is no parallel to this passage in 
Chronicles. 

Solomon’s polygamy and its results (xl, 1-13) 

The fact that Solomon’s wives outnumbered his 
concubines (3) shows that the size of his harem 
was not merely the result of unchecked lust. The 
marriages were mostly political unions. This 
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meant that Solomon had to tolerate and provide 
for the religions of his foreign wives. At first this 
heathen worship will have been confined to the 
privacy of the palace, but as Solomon grew 
accustomed to it and the number of his heathen 
wives increased, he allowed it to find public 
expression. Note that it is not said to have had 
any public effect. For the moment it was a court 
concern. In spite of Asa’s and Hezekiah’s re¬ 
formations Solomon’s heathen sanctuaries re¬ 
mained until the time of Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii. 13). 
It was easier to destroy them than the memory 
of the worship carried on at them, and so they 
were repeatedly restored. (See also Appendix Jl.) 

b. Hadad of Edom (xi. 14-22) 

The reason for David’s attempt to exterminate 
all males in Edom (in verse 15 read with lxx 
and Syr. ‘when David smote Edom’) is not clear. 
The slain whom Joab had to bury (15) were 
obviously Israelite. It is possible that the Israelite 
garrisons in Edom were treacherously massacred. 
Hadad probably carried on a guerilla struggle 
right through Solomon’s reign (verse 25 may 
originally have been the end of the story of 
Hadad as well as of Rezon) until, towards its 
end, Israel could do little more than control the 
trade route to Hzion-geber. 

c. Rezon of Damascus (xi. 23-25) 

After David’s defeat of Hadadezer of Zobah 
(2 Sa. viii. 3-8, 10) Rezon became a bandit 
leader. Shortly after David’s death he captured 
(24, LXX) Damascus, probably by surprise, and 
Solomon was not able to eject him. Owing to 
the strategic position of Damascus on the main 
trade route to the east, it was a serious blow for 
Solomon. 

d. Jeroboam the son of Nebat (xi. 26-40) 

In the w'ork on Millo (see note on ix. 15) Jero¬ 
boam attracted the attention of Solomon, who 
saw that he was industrious (28), ‘very able’ 
(rsv), ‘active’ (Moff.). He therefore put him 
over the charge (28) of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
This ‘labour’ (rv) may have been the levy of 
V. 13 (q.v.), but, since another word is used, it 
may have been labour in lieu of taxes. His 
position will have made Jeroboam well known 
to his tribesmen, and will have made him know 
their grievances better. The rv makes it clear 
that the new garment (29) was Ahijah’s. The 
twelve pieces (30) were traditional, for counting 
Ephraim and the two halves of Manasseh there 
were really fourteen tribes. But Simeon had 
become so mixed with Judah that it could be 
ignored, and Levi, scattered through the land, 
would belong equally to both sides in the 
divided monarchy. So only Benjamin (the one 
tribe of verse 32) needed to be mentioned as 
remaining with Judah; it is taken for granted 
here and in verse 36 that Judah would remain 
loyal, rsv rightly follows the Versions in verse 33 
and has singular throughout. In strict justice 
Solomon should have lost the throne at once. 
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Appendix I). He alto used his potilion to fill the 
gaps left in the Levitical priesthood (31; xiii. 33; 
see note on 2 Ch. xi. 14,15) and to give the local 
sanctuaries (31) an official position. An house of 
high places (31) is wrong; it should be plural 
‘houses’ (rv). He also moved the feast of taber¬ 
nacles, which will have been his New Year feast 
(see Appendix 1), a month later (32). Finally he 
took priestly functions on himself (32, 33, xiii. 1). 

The choice of Bethel and Dan was probably 
not strategic (29), but because the priests were 
willing to accept the images; there was already 
an image in Dan (Jdg. xviii. 30, 31). A similar 
bull image was later put in Samaria (Ho. viii. 

5, 6). Behold thy gods (28). As in Ex. xxxii. 4, the 
plural is deliberately used by the writer to stig¬ 
matize the whole proceeding as idolatry. Though 
we cannot reconstruct the text of verse 30 with 
certainty, it is clear it is corrupt; if anything 
the sanctuary of Bethel was the more popular. 
Priests of the lowest of the people (31) is wrong; 
render, as in rv, ‘from among all the people’. 
Verse 33 is the transition to the next chapter. 

b. The man of God from Judah (xiii. 1-32) 

It was by his religious policy that Jeroboam 
‘made Israel to sin*, so God did not leave him 
without warning. This story was obviously edited 
later (cf. verse 32; Samaria was not built for 
another half century), so it is quite possible that 
Josiah by name (2) is the editor’s addition, the 
more so as no attention is drawn to the name in 
the story of the remarkable fulfilment (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 15-18). The prohibition against eating or 
drinking (9) was intended to show that the land 
was unclean. It is profitless to speculate why 
the Bethel prophet chose to deceive him (18). 

c. Evil falls upon Jeroboam (xiii. 33—xiv. 20) 

i. Jeroboam hardens his heart (xiii. 33, 34). 
The effect of the prophet’s visit and signs wore 
off almost at once. Possibly the Bethel prophet 
by causing his death contributed largely to this. 

ii. The beginning of the doom on Jeroboam’s 
house (xiv. 1-18). At an unspecified time in 
Jeroboam’s reign Abijah, the heir presumptive, a 
most promising lad (13, 18), on the verge of 
manhood, fell seriously ill. Disguise thyself (2); 
it is clear that Ahijah had broken with Jeroboam 
because of his religious policy. We get a striking 
picture of the crudeness of Jeroboam’s religion. 

He thought that by tricking Jehovah’s prophet 
he could trick Jehovah. Child {3); Heb. na'ar, is 
used of anyone who has no full place in society. 

It may be used of a slave of any age, or of some¬ 
one too young to marry and set up his own home. 

In contexts like this it is much more likely to 
mean one in late adolescence than a child, for 
whom other words are available. Thou ... hast 
made thee other gods (9). By calling his son 
Abijah Jeroboam claimed to worship Jehovah; 
for the prophet his religion was idolatry and 
worship of other gods (see Appendix I). In verse 
10 render ’every man child’ (rv), or ‘every male’ 
(rsv), for convention’s sake. Him that is shut up 
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and left (‘at large*, rv): meaning uncertain. To 
be unburied (11) was considered the worst of all 
punishments. It goes back to primitive ideas 
about the dead. But what? even now (14); the 
meaning is doubtful; perhaps the rsv conjecture 
is right, ‘Henceforth the Lord will smite. . .* 
The river (15); better with a capital (rv); here, as 
always, the Euphrates. Groves (15); the AV should 
on no account be followed; render Asherim (rv); 
for its meaning sec verse 23. 

lii. Summary of Jeroboam’s reign (xiv. 19, 20). 
How he warred {\9); see xiv. 30; 2 Ch. xiii. 2-20. 

X. REHOBOAM, ABIJAM AND ASA OF 
JUDAH, xiv. 21— XV. 24 

Cf. 2 Ch. xii. 1—xvi. 14. Chronicles has con¬ 
siderable additional information of importance 
in this section. 

a. Rehoboam (xiv. 21-31) 

I. His idolatry (xiv. 21-24). Cf. 2 Ch. xii. 1. 
His mother's name was . . . (21). The mention of 
the queen mother’s name is mainly due to her 
importance at the court of Jerusalem (cf. Jc. 
xiii. 18). Images^ and groves (23); ‘pillars (Heb. 
mazzebhotli), and Asherim’ (rv); the maz^ebhah 
(sing.) was a stone on end, representing the male 
side of deity, the Asherah (sing.) a pole, repre¬ 
senting the female. They were regular features of 
the Canaanite sanctuaries, and were always in¬ 
troduced into Jehovah worship as soon as it was 
brought down to a naturalistic level. On this 
level it was natural to worship on hill tops and 
under age-old trees (see Appendix 1). Sodomites 
(24); ‘male cult prostitutes’ (rsv); the sacred 
harlots are not mentioned, as they could be 
taken for granted or they arc included in the 
masculine. 

ii. Shishak’s invasion (xiv. 25-28). See notes 
on 2 Ch. xii. 2-12. 

iii. Summary of Rehoboam’s reign (xiv. 29-31). 
Cf. 2Ch. xii. 13-16. 

b. Abijam (xv. 1-8) 

A much fuller account is given in 2 Ch. xiii. 1-22 
(q.v.). Abijam (1); see note on 2 Ch. xiii. 1. 
Maachah^ the daughter of Abishalom (2); see note 
on 2 Ch. xi. 20; Abishalom is only a longer form 
of Absalom. Verse 6 is an accidental repetition 
of xiv. 30 (omitted by lxx). 

c. Asa (xv. 9-24) 

I. Asa’s reformation (xv. 9-15). Cf. 2 Ch. xiv. 
1-5, xv. 16-18. His mother's name was Maachah, 
the daughter of Abishalom (10). Unless we are to 
make the most improbable assumption, possible 
in itself, that Asa was Abijam’s brother, we must 
interpret ‘mother’ as grandmother and assume 
that Maachah had inherited enough of her 
grandfather’s spirit to make her position at court 
almost unassailable; hence the special mention 
of her deposition in verse 13 from being queen, 
i.c. ‘queen mother’ (rv mg.), for making an idol 
in a grove. This should be ‘an abominable image 
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for Asherah’ (rv mg.). Asherah was not merely 
the name of the sanctuary pole (see note on xiv. 
23) but also the mother goddess of the Canaanites 
(the pole may have represented her), who is here 
intended as ‘wife’ of Jehovah (see Appendix 1). 
But the high places were not removed (14); 
whether these local sanctuaries were, under 
certain conditions, permitted depends on how 
we interpret Dt. xii. 5-14. At any rate they had 
not been suppressed by Solomon (see note on 
iii. 2, 3) and there were no cogent grounds for 
removing them now, though it became a spiritual 
necessity under Hezekiah and Josiah. But see 
note on 2 Ch. xiv. 3 and Appendix 1. Verse 15 
may be the beginning of a temple document now 
hardly understandable. 

ii. Asa's war with Baasha (xv. 16-22). Cf. 
2 Ch. XV. 19—.xvi. 10 with its important addition. 
Under the conditions of the ancient world a 
sharply drawn frontier was almost impossible, and 
it was almost inevitable that much of Benjamin 
should be no man’s land. Abijam had been able 
to force the frontier northwards (2 Ch. xiii. 19), 
but now Baasha, by making Raniah (17), just 
over four miles north of Jerusalem, a frontier 
fortress, virtually brought Jerusalem into the war 
area. There is a league between me and thee^ and 
between . . . (19); the insertion of ‘and* is obvi¬ 
ously wrong; better ‘as between . . (rsv). 
Evidently Syria had been changing sides to suit 
her own advantage. Ben-hadad now harried (20) 
the upper Jordan valley and the land round the 
Sea of Galilee (Cinneroth), Asa acted at once 
(22) and secured his frontier by fortifying Geba 
(Tell-el-Ful), three miles north of Jerusalem, and 
Mizpah (Tell-cn-Nasbeh), eight miles north. Geba 
remained the effective northern frontier town of 
Judah till the time of Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii. 8). For 
the deeper implications of Asa’s act see Appendix 
II. 

iii. Summary of Asa's reign (xv. 23, 24). Cf. 
2 Ch. xvi. 11-14. There is no indication of what 
the disease was from which he suffered (23). 

XI. NADAB TO OMRI OF ISRAEL. 

XV. 25— xvi. 28 

Two bloody changes of dynasty in twenty-five 
years seriously weakened Israel and gave Syria 
the upper hand. 

a. Nadab (xv. 25-31) 

We are told too little to know whether there 
was any justification for Baasha’s act. He will 
have bwn either commander-in-chief or had the 
army officers behind him. Gibbethon (27), a 
Danite town (Jos. xix. 44), was in the hands of 
the Philistines, who had grown much stronger 
since the disruption; twenty-four years later it 
was still uncaptured (xvi. 15). 

b. Baasha (xv. 32—xvi. 7) 

His war with Asa having been already mentioned 
(xv. 16-22), there is nothing to tell but his doom 
and death. For xvi. 4 sec note on xiv. 11. Because 


he killed him (7); better ‘smote it’ (rv mg.), i.e. 
‘the house of Jeroboam’; either he is condemned 
because God had never commissioned him to be 
His executioner, or we should render ‘despite 
that . . .’ (I.C.C.). 

c. Elah (xvi. 8-14) 

Unlike Nadab, Elah was not with the army at 
Gibbethon (15). It .seems likely he was given to 
dissipation, and Arza (9) may well have been in 
the plot against him. Zimri’s rooting out of the 
house of Baasha (11) was more drastic than 
Baasha’s of Jeroboam’s house (xv. 29); Jehu was 
to go even further (2 Ki. x. 11). 

d. Ziniri (xvi. 15-20) 

Zimri, though holding an important military 
command (9), docs not have the name of his 
father mentioned; hence he was a nobody. This 
probably explains his unanimous rejection by 
the army at Gibbethon (15; sec xv. 27); the sequel 
shows that, once Zimri was disposed of, the 
people were not as unanimous as verse 16 sug¬ 
gests. Many query verse 19, but in his formal 
service of accession Zimri will have shown that 
he had no intention of making religious changes. 

e. Civil war (xvi. 21, 22) 

We know nothing more of Tibni the son of 
Gimth (21) nor why he was supported. Com¬ 
paring verses 15 and 23 we find that the civil war 
lasted four years. The lxx is probably correct in 
reading (22) ‘And Tibni and Joram his brother 
died at that time...’ ((2ent. Bible, I.C.C., Moff.). 

f. Omri (xvi. 23-28) 

A most instructive section. Gmri was politically 
one of Israel’s greatest kings, but he is dismissed 
in a few sentences. For Shalmaneser III Jehu is 
‘son of Omri’, and as late as 733 b.c. Tiglath- 
pileser III calls Israel ‘the land of Omri’. But 
religiously he walked in all the way of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat (26). In xx. 34 we find that he 
was unsuccessful in his wars with Syria. He was 
probably the initiator of the policy of peace with 
Judah that we find in operation under Ahab. 
Archaeology has confirmed the statement that 
Samaria (24) was built on a virgin site. The 
burning of the royal palace at Tirzah (18) and 
the stain of murder there (9, 10) will have 
decided Omri to build a new capital. 

Xn. AHAB AND ELIJAH, xvi. 29—xxii. 40 

Though we are told far more about Ahab than 
about any other king of Israel, it is impossible 
to reconstruct the details of his reign. 1 Ki. xx, 
xxii. 1-40 belong to the last three years of his 
life. There is no means of dating xvii-xix, and 
there is no certainty that chapter xxi is in its 
chronological position (see note on xxi. 1). The 
real importance of his reign for Scripture is that 
in it Israel came to the moment of crisis, and 
failing (see note on xix. 14-18) there was nothing 
left for it but inevitable doom. 
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a. The religion e?ils of Ahab’s reign (xvi. 29-34) 
He took to wife Jezebel (31). The motives were 
doubtless political, to strengthen Israel against 
the pressure of Syria and the more distant 
danger of Assyria. But since, unlike the position 
in Solomon’s time, Israel and Phoenicia stood 
on an equal footing, his wife’s religion was not 
merely tolerated but given a special status. He 
went and served Baal . . . (31, 32). Here Baal is 
not a Canaanized Jehovah, but Melkarth, the 
chief god of Tyre. Though Ahab never officially 
ceased to be a Jehovah worshipper—all his 
known children’s names arc compounded with 
Jah, Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah—and kept a 
band of ‘prophets’ of Jehovah at his court (xxii. 
6, 11, 12), yet he seems to have given his wife a 
fairly free hand to propagate her faith, and to 
put to death those Jehovah worshippers who 
openly opposed her (xviii. 4). He made a grove 
(33); render ‘the Asherah’ (rv) and see note on 
xiv. 23; the sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan 
doubtless already had their Asherim; this was 
for the Baal temple. 

The mention of how Hiel (34) defied Joshua’s 
ban on the rebuilding of Jericho (Jos. vi. 26) is 
intended to show the religious deterioration of 
the time. He laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram the gates thereof in .. . Segub (34); 
render with rv ‘with the loss of’, or with MofT. 
‘at the cost of the life of’. It used to be widely 
believed that Hiel offered up his sons as founda¬ 
tion and completion sacrifices. This is now gener¬ 
ally rejected; it was a divine visitation. 

b. Elijah and the drought (xvii. 1-24) 

We know nothing of the antecedents of Elijah 
the Tishbite (1) except that he was ‘of Tishbc of 
Gilead’ (so without change of consonants lxx, 
Josephus, RV mg., rsv, etc.). While we may infer 
that he was a prophet of long standing, this 
cannot be regarded as a certainty. Before whom 
/ stand (1); a technical term for service of God 
or king (cf. x. 8). Get thee hence (3). Elijah will 
have prophesied just before the rainy season 
was due to start; Ahab will not have paid much 
attention until the rain failed to come. The brook 
Cherith, that is before Jordan (5); ‘that is cast of 
the Jordan’ (rsv). The traditional identification 
with Wadi Kelt has only ready accessibility for 
pilgrims in its favour. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the widow’s 
faith; she probably knew Elijah as a prophet by 
his dress (see note on 2 Ki. i. 8), and she knew 
the name of the God of Israel (12), but she was 
a heathen. Zarephath (9) was a small port 
between Tyre and Sidon. It is useless to specu¬ 
late how the miracle (16) happened. This sudden 
outburst of miracles, the first since the exodus 
and conquest, was intended as a sign that Israel 
once again stood at the crossroads of destiny. 
Art thou come unto me to call my sin to re¬ 
membrance^ and to slay my son? (18). No specific 
sin need be imagined. According to primitive 
ideas, the widow thinks that Elijah, a ‘holy* man. 


has brought divine ‘holiness’ into contact with 
her house, with disastrous results. 

c. Elijah’s meeting with Ahab (xviii, 1-19) 

Jn the third year (1). The New Testament (Lk. 
iv. 25; Jas. v. 17) reckons three and a half years, 
because, if Elijah’s message of xvii. 1 had been 
given just before the rains were due, there would 
have been half a year’s rainless period before it. 
We do not know the circumstances in which 
Jezebel murdered the prophets (4). It is not likely 
to have been a result of the drought, for Obadiah 
takes for granted that Elijah knew of his action 
(13). It is more likely to have been the reason for 
the drought. The extent to which the awe of 
Elijah had fallen on Ahab is shown by his being 
able to summon him to bis presence (8, 16). 
Elijah chose mount Carmel (19) because it was 
debatable ground between Israel and Phoenicia, 
and was held sacred to the Canaanite gods. 
Gather . . . all Israel (19); here, as so often, by 
its representatives. The prophets of the groves 
(19); ‘the prophets of Asherah’ (rsv), the god¬ 
dess, not the symbol (see note on xv. 13); for 
some reason they drop out of the story. 

d. The contest on mount Carmel (xviii. 29-46) 
Heathen religions were always accommodating, 
and it would have been easy to accommodate 
Baal and Jehovah in one system; Jezebel almost 
certainly looked for no more than this. Elijah 
was uncompromising. Better the worship of Baal 
than of a watered-down Jehovah (21; cf. Jos. 
xxiv. 14, 15). How long halt ye between two 
opinions ?i2l); probably best rendered ‘How long 
arc ye hobbling at the two forks (of the road)?’ 
(I.C.C.). I only remain a prophet of the Lord (22); 
probably here and xix. 14 an expression of great 
loneliness rather than a denial of the existence 
of others (xviii. 4, xx. 35, xxii. 8) or of their 
standing. The meaning of verse 24 is brought 
out by MofF., ‘the God who answers by'firc, he 
is the real (3od’. As the Baal prophets grew 
excited they danced a limping dance around, not 
upon (26), the altar, and cut themselves . . . with 
knives and lancets (28), i.e. lances (Rv), which 
was the original meaning of the av; in addition 
they prophesied (29), i.e. they worked themselves 
into a frenzy. All this is reminiscent of certain 
dervish practices to this day. 

There is no evidence that Jehovah’s altar had 
been recently broken down (30). The choice of 
twelve stones (31) was an implicit condemnation 
of the existence of the northern kingdom. The 
water (33) could have been brought from the sea. 
Elijah recognizes that the position is one of 
God’s doing; in verse 37 we should render ‘for 
thou didst turn their heart backward’ (rv mg., 
I.C.C.). The slaughter of the prophets of Baal 
(40) may offend our sense of what is right. It was 
partly to avenge the murder of the prophets of 
Jehovah (4), partly because many will have been 
apostate Israelites, and so their lives were forfeit 
(Dt. xiii. 1-5). 
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The full vindication of the prophet was the 
coming of the rain. Completely victorious, Elijah 
humbled himself to act as Ahab’s forerunner 
(46). 

e. Elijah at Honeb (xix. 1-18) 

Jezebel's message (2) was not just bluff intended 
to frighten Elijah (Cent. Bible); it was rather a 
proud confidence that she was really mistress of 
the situation. It was his realization that she was 
right that broke Elijah's nerve, ‘and he was 
afraid’ (3; so Versions and some mss, rv mg.— 
the same consonants as he saw). It looks as 
though Elijah was conscious of his goal, i.e. 
Horeb, right along. The angel of the Lord (7) in 
the context of verse 5 is merely the angel already 
mentioned. We get the impression that and 
he hold, the word (9b) to statid upon the mount 
before the Lord (11a) may be an accidental in¬ 
trusion in the text (see verses 13, 14). Elijah did 
not leave the cave till he heard the still small 
voice (12) or, better, ‘a sound of a light whisper' 
(Burney). 

Elijah (14) then accused Israel (cf. Rom. xi. 2, 
Rv). He had come to Sinai to tell Jehovah that 
the covenant had been a failure and, as once only 
Moses remained true (Ex. xxxii. 10), so again 
there was only one God-fearing man left. It is 
not indicated what led Elijah to the sudden 
realization that he had failed in his main pur¬ 
pose; fear of Jezebel would have evaporated long 
before. But the sequel shows he was essentially 
right. God accepted the charge and pronounced 
judgment (15-18). By the sword of a foreign 
enemy (Hazael) and of civil strife (Jehu) would 
doom come; but above all by the prophetic 
word (Elisha) which, when refused, hardens man 
for certain doom. ‘Yet will I leave me* (the tense 
in AV is completely wrong and misleading) seven 
thousand in Lsrael (\^)\ i.e. a remnant of hope for 
the future. This incident is for Israel what Is. vi. 
9-13 is for Judah, though the implications are 
not so clearly drawn. 

f. The call of Elisha (xix. 19-21) 

No reason is given why Elijah, presumably, did 
not carry out his commission with Hazael and 
Jehu, but part of the story may not be recorded. 
The fact that no anointing of Elisha is mentioned 
does not mean it did not take place. Go back 
again: for what have / done to thee? (20); diffi¬ 
cult. Presumably it means he has done nothing 
to rule out an expression of affection. 

g. Ahab’s victories over the Syrians (xx, 1-34) 
There being virtually no doubt about the close 
connection between xx and xxii. 1-38, wc need 
have no hesitation in dating the events of this 
chapter about 857/6 b.c., reckoning Ahab’s death 
as late in 853 b.c. If so wc are introduced to 
some of the events that preceded the battle of 
Qarqar (see Appendix III). Ben-hadad, having 
linked up all the Aramaean kings (1) in an 
alliance against the Assyrians, thou^t it well to 
eliminate the Israelite threat to his rear. As a 


result of his victories Ahab entered the league as 
a full member. It is not clear what was the exact 
difference between Ben-hadad’s two demands 
(3, 5, 6). The Lxx suggests possible textual cor¬ 
ruption. The etiquette of the time forbad either 
attack (2 Ki. v. 7) or extreme measures (7) 
without some plausible pretext. Ben-hadad was 
so confident that he said (10) that his army was 
strong enough to carry away the city in handfuls 
(cf. 2 Sa. xvii. 13). The defeat was humanly due 
to the drunken pride that ordered the capture of 
the two hundred and thirty two (15) alive (18), 
The Syrian attitude towards Jehovah (23) was 
typical of the time. Though the power of the 
gods was looked on as cosmic in extent, it was 
departmentalized (see Appendix I). The allied 
army was strengthened by putting professional 
soldiers in the place of the kings (24). No fewer 
than five places called Aphek (26) are known. 
Opinions vary as to whether this is a place near 
Mt. Gilboa, or east of the Lake of Galilee. An 
hundred thousand footmen (29), twenty and seven 
thousand (30); the former is equivalent to a great 
slaughter, the latter is to be taken literally. The 
(RV) wall fell (30) doubtless as a result of the 
Israelites' siege operations. The large number wsa 
due to the fact that the fugitive army had been 
trapped there. Sackcloth . . . ropes (31). The 
dress of the poorest, hence a sign of humiliation 
and mourning. The ropes were the akal, the 
twisted goat’s-hair rope of the headdress. 
Ahab’s lenient treatment of Ben-hadad (34) 
was not merely mercy but also policy. Threatened 
by the increasing power of Assyria, he did not 
want unduly to weaken Syria, which protected 
him to the north-east. 

h. Ahab rebuked (xx. 35-43) 

For the sons of the prophets (35) see note on 
2 Ki. ii. 3. The prophet disguised himself as one 
wounded in the battle, with ashes upon his face 
(38); render ‘with a bandage over his eyes*, i.e. 
forehead. A talent of silver (39); an exorbitant 
figure; a silver talent had 3,000 shekels, and the 
price of a slave was thirty shekels. Evidently 
many of the prophets had marks on their fore¬ 
heads, so that removal of the bandage (41) 
betrayed his identity. The condemnation (42) 
was partly due to the Syrian contempt for 
Jehovah (28), partly doubtless to Ahab’s real 
motives for sparing Ben-hadad. 

f. Naboth’s vineyard (xxi. 1-29) 

And it came to pass after these things (\). Owing 
to the way in which Kings was written (sec Intro¬ 
duction under ‘Author*), such phrases at the 
beginning of a new section may never be stressed, 
for we have no evidence (rather the contrary) 
that chapter xxi was in its original form connec¬ 
ted with chapter xx. The words refer to the 
original context of the story. In its present 
position it is intended to confirm and justify the 
doom of xx. 42. 

Ahab’s whim (2) to join Naboth’s vineyard to 
his own property and to turn it into *a vegetable 
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garden* (rsv) —normally a vineyard would be 
unsuited to such a purpose—was refused on 
religious grounds (3; cf. Lv. xxv. 23-28). Ahab 
would have acquiesced with bad grace (4), but 
when Jezebel taunted him (7) and promised him 
the vineyard, he asked no question. The story 
shows, not the greater democratic freedom in 
Israel, but the ruthlessncss of one brought up in 
the ideas of ‘divine kingship*. In her plot she 
wrote ‘a letter’ (8, rv mg.) sealed with the royal 
seal to the elders and ‘freemen’ (Moff.) of Jezreel 
commanding a fast (9) for some unspecified 
sacrilege; Naboth was to be set on hig/u i c. be 
made chairman of the investigating tribunal; 
this, by stressing his social imporUince, would 
make Ins guilt the greater. Two /new, sons of 
Belial (10), i.e. ‘base fellows’ (rsv), were to 
charge him: Thou didst blaspheme (rv ‘curse*) 
God and the king (God’s representative), the 
penalty for which was death by stoning (Lv. 
xxiv. 10-16). Two witnesses were the minimum 
demanded by the law (Dt. xvii. 6). The recipients 
of the letter supinely obeyed (11-13), thus con¬ 
firming Elijah’s opinion of the people (xix. 14n.). 
Naboth’s children shared his fate (2 Ki. ix. 26), 
and Ahab confiscated the heirless property (16). 

The bitter language with which Ahab greeted 
Elijah (20)—/ have found thee means just ‘Yes!’— 
shows their paths had crossed on more occasions 
than those mcntic n.;d in Kings. For the general 
doom (21) see xiv, 10, lln. Observe that the 
doom on Jez:bcl (23) was literally fulfilled (2 Ki. 
ix. 26). In verse 23, instead of by the wall (Ucb. 
hel) read with nine mss, lxx, etc. ‘portion’ (Heb. 
heleq). That on Ahab was not fulfilled entirely 
(cf. verse 19 with xxii. 38, but also 2 Ki. ix. 25). 
The repentance of Ahab (27 )—and went softly 
(rsv ‘went about dejectedly’)—and the post¬ 
ponement of the doom (29) show that his charac¬ 
ter was weak rather than vicious (cf. note on 
xvi. 29-33). 

j. The death of Ahab (xxii. 1-38) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xviii. 1-34, which is almost verbally 
identical. The serious check inflicted on Shal¬ 
maneser III at Qarqar left the confederates free 
to see to their own interests (see Appendix III), 
though Ben-hadad’s attitude towards Ahab (31) 
may suggest that he considered Ahab’s attack a 
breach of the treaty. What brought Jehoshaphat 
on a state visit to Ahab we are not told. It 
cannot have been the marriage of Jehoram with 
Athaliah, Ahab’s daughter (2 Ki. viii. 18), for the 
age of their son Ahaziah at his accession (2 Ki. 
viii. 26) shows that it must have been at least ten 
years earlier. A common suggestion is that 
Jehoshaphat was tributary to Ahab, but there is 
no evidence for this, except his willingness (4) to 
join forces with Ahab. In those days much war¬ 
fare was looked on as virtually a sport (cf. 2 Ki. 
xiv. 8n.). 

For Ramoth in Gilead (3) sec iv. 13n. Inquire 
• . . at the word of the Lord (5); a normal pro¬ 
cedure before battle; cf. 1 Sa. xxviii. 6, That the 
prophets (6) claimed to be prophets of Jehovah 
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is clear from verses 11, 12. What made Jehosha¬ 
phat mistrustful is not said, for he did not 
challenge their status. Is there not here a prophet 
of the Lord besides (7) should be rendered ‘is 
there not here another prophet of the Lord’ 
(rsv). In a void place (10); ‘at the threshingfloor’ 
(rsv); the name may have remained after the 
original use of the open ground had disap¬ 
peared; considerable space was needed for the 
ecstatic exercises of the 400 prophets. 

Horns of iron (11); cf. 2 Ki. xiii. 14-19; Je. 
xxvii. 2, 3, xxviii. 10, 11; the doing of an action 
similar to that prophesied was popularly thought 
to have magic power. That thou tell me nothing 
but that which is true (16). Micaiah had by 
his tone of voice shown that his prophecy 
(15) was merely an act of courtesy. Challenged, 
he revealed that he had had two visions. The 
former (17) is a clear indication of disaster and 
Ahab’s death; in peace, not suited to defeat, 
suggests that Ahab’s death will be a gain. The 
latter (19-23) shows Jehovah deliberately leading 
Aliab to his doom. A lying spirit (22). To under¬ 
stand the vision wc must reineniber that for the 
Old Testament it is clear that even evil spirits 
are under God’s control (see note on ‘Satan’, 

1 Ch. xxi. 1). Then, if even for the modern 
developed mind it is impossible to grasp how 
God works out His purposes o(' judgment by 
controlling evil men and evil spirits, obviously 
to Micaiah it had to be presented in an elemen¬ 
tary way. And smote Micaiah (24); an insult. In 
peace (27); peace (Heb. shulom) mciins primarily 
completeness; hence here either ‘victorious’ 
(Moff.) or ‘safe and sound’ (cf. 2 Ki. ix. 17n.). 
The end of verse 28 ‘And he said, Hear, ye 
peoples, all of you’ (rv) is difficult in its con¬ 
text, when rightly rendered. Since its is missing 
in the oldest lxx mss and is in fact Mi. i. 2, it is 
probably the effort of an unintelligent scribe, at 
an early date, to identify Micaiah the son of 
Imlah with Micah (or Micaiah, Je. xxvi. 18 rv) 
the Moraslhite (Mi. i. 1). / will disguise myself 

(30) ; neither cowardice nor treachery to Jeho¬ 
shaphat, but an attempt to escape the doom 
spoken by Micaiah. His thirty and two captains 

(31) . The orders are not for the army as a whole, 
but for his crack chariot force, Jehoshaphat cried 
out (32). it may well have been his battle cry; 

2 Ch. xviii. 31 docs not compel us to take it as 
a direct prayer. Between the joints of the harness 
(34); ‘between the scale armour and the breast¬ 
plate’ (rsv); cf, RV mg. Ahab’s first impulse was 
to leave the battle (34) but then he continued to 
take what part he could in it (35). And died at 
even (35); follow lxx and 2 Ch. xviii. 34, ‘until 
the evening’. Wc should probably follow lxx at 
end of verse 36: ‘Every man to his city, and 
every man to his own country, for the king is 
dCiid! And they came to Samaria.’ And they 
washed his armour (38); an impossible rendering; 
it goes back to versions (Vulg., Syr., Targ.) made 
under rabbinic influence, which tried to avoid 
the objectionable ‘harlots’. The lit. Hebrew is 
‘and the harlots washed’; probably, as rv, ‘now 
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the harlots washed themselves there’, so Moff.; 
Rsv is probably wrong. 

k. Summary of Aliab's reign (xxii, 39, 40) 

The ivory house (39); cf. Ps. xlv. 8; a palace with 
ivory inlay work and ornamentation, traces of 
which have been found by the archaeologist. 

XIII. JEHOSHAPHAT OF JUDAH, 
xxii. 41-50 

Cf. 2 Ch. XX. 31-37. There is a great deal of 
additional material in 2 Ch. xvii, xix, xx. 1-30. 
Nevertheless the high places were not taken away 
(43); see xv. 14n. Soihmites (46); see xiv. 24n. 
There was then no king in Edom (47); i.e. Hdom 
was under Judaean control. But Jehoshaphat 
would not (49); the destruction of the ships in a 
sudden squall showed the king his error. The 
part played by Ahaziah is made clearer in 2 Ch. 
XX. 35, 36. Probably when Ahaziah found 
Jehoshaphat discouraged, he offered to carry a 
heavier responsibility, which both for religious 
and political reasons was declined. 

XIV. AHAZIAH OF ISRAEL. 

1 Ki. xxii. 51—2 Ki. i. 18 

If we compare xxii. 42, 51, 2 Ki. i. 17, iii. 1, it 
will be seen that 2 Ki. i. 17 is irreconcilable with 
the others, and in our present state of knowledge 
must be ignored in our chronological computa¬ 
tions. For i. 1 see iii. 5n. For he served Baal (53). 
That he went further than Ahab is shown by his 
consultation of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron (i. 2). 
Zebub means ‘flies’, but this will be a scribal 
alteration from Zebuk meaning ‘prince’. The 
angel of the Lord (3); ‘Jeliovah present in definite 
time and particular place’ (A. B. Davidson); 
contrast note on 1 Ki. xix. 7. The outspoken 
apostasy led to a more powerful revelation than 
usual. And Elijah departed (4); to meet the 
messengers. There was no need to tell the sequel. 
He was an hairy tnan (8); ‘he wore a garment of 
haircloth’ (rsv). The prophets deliberately wore 
the outer garment and girdle of leather (8) of the 
poorest. This applied equally to the false (Zc. 
xiii. 4, RV) and the true prophet (Mk. i. 6). In 
the presence of apostasy there is no mercy for 
its agents (verses 9-12). 

XV. ELIJAH SUCCEEDED BY ELISHA, 
ii. 1-25 

a. The translation of Elijah (ii. 1-18) 

Into heaven by a whirlwind (I); it is never sug¬ 
gested that the chariot of fire and horses of fire 
(11) took Elijah into heaven. Note that Scripture 
never discusses what the translation involved. 
In Mk. ix. 4 (and parallels) Elijah appears on the 
same footing as Moses, who had indubitably 
died. / will not leave thee (2); Elisha had a 
prophetic premonition of what was to happen. 
They went down to Beth-el (2). This shows that 
Gilgal (1) cannot be the Gilgal of Jos. v. 9 in the 
Jordan valley. It was probably near Shechem. 


The sons of the prophets (3). These are men¬ 
tioned only in connection with the times of 
Elijah and Elisha and Am. vii. 14 (rv mg.); but 
there is no reason for doubting that the bands 
of prophets in the time of Samuel (I Sa. x. 10, 
xix. 20) were of the same type. Most modem 
commentators seem inclined to equate them with 
the prophets; this would seem to be done in 
1 Ki. XX. 35, 38, but Am. vii. 14 (rv mg.) seems 
to demand a distinction. In any case the meta¬ 
phorical use of ‘son’ in Hebrew implies strong 
resemblance and connection, not identity. 
Pedersen is probably nearer the truth when he 
says, speaking of the ecstatic prophet: ‘In order 
to be one of the prophets one must normally 
become a member of their societies. ... It is 
possible that some few individuals might receive 
the spirit and sec visions without associating 
themselves with others. . . . But everything . . . 
would seem to indicate that the prophet belonged 
to or had issued from a society in which he was 
taught the prophetic experience as an art . . .’ 
{Israel, IlI-IV, p. 108). This is virtually what 
A. B. Davidson says more briefly {Old Testa¬ 
ment Prophecy, p. 302): ‘a Ben-Nabhi (a aindJ- 
datc for the office of prophet)*. There will have 
been good and bad groups among them, and 
from among the latter probably the bulk of the 
‘false prophets* were recruited. So far as they 
are mentioned in Scripture they seem to be under 
the control of Samuel, Elijah and Elisha. Doubt¬ 
less their chief importance was spreading the 
message of their masters. In addition Elijah and 
Elisha probably looked on them as a possible 
nucleus for the future, when the judgments of 
God were passed (cf. 1 Ki. xix. 14-18n., 2 Ki. 
iv. 42-44n.). They clearly had limited prophetic 
power. Will take away thy master from thy head 
(3); ‘from over you* (rsv). For the miracle (8) 
see 1 Ki. xvii. 14n. A double portion (9); the first¬ 
born’s portion (Dt. xxi. 17). He was not asking 
to be greater than Elijah, but that he might be 
a worthy successor. Chariot (12); a collective; 
rv correctly ‘chariots’. The prophet was of more 
value to Israel than all its chariots and horses 
(cf. xiii. 14). Which were to view at Jericho (15); 
clearer in rsv, ‘who were at Jericho saw him over 
against them’; they had come out of Jericho (7) 
down nearer the Jordan. They had evidently 
been able to glimpse enough to have some 
inkling of what had happened (16). 

b. The healing of the spring of Jericho (ii. 19-22) 
Elisha’s first miracle was symbolic. The water of 
Israel’s religion had become corrupt and disease¬ 
bringing. If Elisha were listened to, he could hetil 
it. The probable meaning of the Hebrew in 
verses 19, 21 is that the water caused miscarriage 

(RV). 

c. Elisha and the boys of Beth-el (ii. 23-25) 

Few stories in the Bible have been more mis¬ 
understood, thanks to the rendering little chiL 
dren (23). The Hebrew n€*arimqe(annim can only 
legitimately be translated ‘young lads* (rv mg.). 
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See note on I Ki. xiv. 3. Bethel was the home of 
Jeroboam’s ‘calf’ and also of a group of sons of 
the prophets who had looked to Elijah as master. 
Hence there must have been a severe religious 
tension there. Elisha will have had his head 
covered, as is usual in the Near East, so thou 
bald head (23) is not mere childish rudeness, but 
a deliberate and deep insult, though its precise 
nuance is unknown. Addressed to the new head 
of the Bethel sons of the prophets, it was a 
deliberate insult to God. It can only have been 
the result of the teaching of the lads’ parents, 
who in the conception of the time were the chief 
sufferers from the punishment. 

XVI. JEHORAM OV ISRAEL, iii. 1-27 

The story of Jehoram differs from most others 
in having its end separated from it (2 Ki. ix). 
This is because his deiUh synchronized with that 
of Ahuziah of Judah. For practical reasons (see 
note at beginning of chapter iv) the stories of 
Elisha have been interposed as well. 

a. Jehoram’s religious policy (iii. 1-3) 

He put away the image of Baal (2); ‘the pillar’ 
(RV); Heb. maz?ebhah \ sec note on 1 Ki. xiv. 23, 
but possibly an image here. In the light of x. 18- 
21 it seems that he withdrew public support 
from the worship of Baal without proscribing it. 

b. The war with Moab (iii. 4-27) 

Mesha’s (4) own version of his revolt (5) is given 
on the famous ‘Moabite Slone'—for details sec 
H.D.B., III, p.406; I.S.B.E., p. 2071. The only 
apparent discrepancy is in Mesha's use ofOmri’s 
son to mean grandson. 2 Ch. xx will come from 
the earlier stages of the revolt. As a result of 
Jehoshaphal’s victory Jehoram will have con¬ 
sidered the reconquest of Moab easy. This is 
borne out by Jehoshaphat's presence, for he 
must have been nearly sixty. A walk-over was 
expected. The complete liberty of Moab probably 
followed on Jehu’s wiping out ofOmri’s dynasty, 
which greatly weakened Israel (see 2 Ki. x. 1-11). 
The king of Edom (9); probably to be understood 
in the light of 1 Ki. xxii. 47, though possibly 
Jehoshaphat had now installed a vassal king; 
the fact that the Moabites had been joined in 
their earlier attack on Judah by many from 
Edom (2 Ch. xx. In.) may have showed him that 
the land was not sufficiently under control, and 
so he may have installed an Edomite as vassal 
king. Which poured water on the hands of Elijah 
(II); i.e. who was Elijali’s servant (cf. Jn. xiii. 5). 
And it came to pass, when the minstrel played 
(15). This is not a fair translation of the Hebrew. 
Render ‘for, whenever a minstrel played . . 
(Moff.). Elisha used music as a means for pre¬ 
paring himself for the prophetic message. Make 
this valley full of ditches (16). This is possible, 
but the Rsv is more likely, ‘1 will make this dry 
stream-bed full of pools* (so Moff.). The reason 
for the very cruel way that Moab was to be 
treated (19), in contradiction to Dt. xx. 19, 20, 


is explained by Mesha’s killing of captured 
Israelites; he devoted them to Chemosh, To 
break through even unto the king of Edom (26). 
If the suggestion in the note to verse 9 is correct, 
it is just possible that Mesha looked on the king 
of Edom a.s a traitor; one would have expected 
him, however, to try to kill the king of Israel. 
The RSV ‘opposite the king of Edom’, as prob¬ 
ably the weakest point, may be correct. Most 
likely seems the suggestion of I.C.C. ‘to the king 
of Syria’, his natural ally. Syria (’rw) and Edom 
Tdm) are frequently confused by scribes. 
Mesha’s sacrifice of his eldest son to Chemosh 
(27) led to dread and panic falling on the semi¬ 
pagan Israelites; this seems to be the force of 
the RV mg. ‘there came great wrath upon Israel’. 
The suggestion of the av chapter heading, that 
it was the son of the king of Edom that was 
sacrificed, is certainly wrong. 

XVIJ. ELISHA THE PROPHET, 
iv. 1—viii. 15 

Elisha had to find his place in Kings, for he had 
left no writings by which his work would be 
perpetuated. But he did not fit into the frame¬ 
work of the kings, as his work was rather the 
building up of the faith of the loyal Israelites in 
a time of God's judgment (note his attitude to 
Jehoram in iii. 14). See note on 1 Ki. xix. 14-18. 
So the stories to be preserved about him are 
mostly pul together here without much attention 
to their chronological order or historic setting; 
note how the names of the Israelite kings are 
deliberately omitted. We may tentatively arrange 
certain of the incidents in the following order: 
iv. 8-37, vi, 24—vii. 20, viii. 7-15, viii. 1-6, as 
regards its closing date, iv. 38-41 fitting into the 
famine period, vi. 8-23, v. 1-19, v. 20-27. The 
other incidents are timeless. For the sons of the 
prophets who appear frequently in this section 
see ii. 3n. For the miracles see 1 Ki. xvii. 14n. 

a. The widow in debt (iv. 1-7) 

The creditor is come (1); he would have had the 
right to enslave the man for the debt; now his 
right passes to the debtor’s dependants. A pot of 
oil (2); a small ointment pot is implied, hence 
‘flask’ (Moff.). Shut the door (4). Holy things arc 
not for the public gaze. 

b. Tlic lady of Shunem (iv, 8-37) 

See also viii. 1-6. Shunem (8); a few miles north 
of Jezreel in the plain of Esdraelon. A great 
woman (8); i.e. a wealthy woman. She seems to 
have b^n wealthy in her own right. A little 
chamber ... on the wall (10); *a small roof 
chamber with walls’ (rsv). It was a permanent 
structure, not a booth. Candlestick (10); ‘lamp’ 
(rsv). She stood before him (12); better ‘she 
presented herself’ (I.C.C.). It was not etiquette 
for her to come into his room; she stood outside 
and Elisha talked to her through Gehazi (13) 
who stood in the doorway. Only later does she 
stand in the door (15) and Elisha speaks to her 
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direct. I dwell among mine own people (13), 
showing the importance of the unity of the 
family group. My head^ my head (19); obviously 
sunstroke. A lad (19), one of the young men (22). 
In both cases the Hebrew word is na^ar (see 
1 Ki. xiv. 3n.); the rv correctly renders ‘his 
servant . . . one of the servants*. It shall be well 
(23), Is it well? (26), etc.; Heb. shahniy lit. 
‘peace’; see ix. 17n. The servant ran behind the 
ass urging it on (24), so render ‘Urge the beast 
on; do not slacken the pace for me unless I tell 
you’ (Rsv). The Shunammite felt that it would 
have been better to have had no child, than to 
have lost him (28). Take my staff (29); the 
symbol of Elisha’s authority. Salute him mt (29); 
cf. Lk. X. 4. The formal salutation, long in itself, 
would lead to even longer exchange of news 
about friends, etc. 

c. The poisoned pottage (iv. 38-41) 

There was a deaith in the land (38); cf. viii. 1. 
Were sitting before him (38); i.c. as his pupils. 
Seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets (38). 
We cannot argue from famine conditions that 
they always lived a communal life. 

d. The miraculous feeding (Iv. 42-44) 

There is probably no link with the previous 
incident; there is no suggestion of famine con¬ 
ditions. The firstfruits (42) (Heb. bikkurim) were 
sacred to Jehovah (Ex, xxiii. 19, xxxiv, 26; Lv. 
ii. 12, xxiii. 10, 17, etc.). The action of the man 
showed that he looked on Elisha as the repre¬ 
sentative of Jehovah in contrast to the priests 
of the high places. Since the firstfruits were 
priestly food (Nu. xviii. 12, 13) Elisha’s action 
in sharing them with the people (42), presumably 
sons of the prophets, shows that he looked on 
them as the holy remnant to whom the promise 
of Ex. xix. 6 (‘a kingdom of priests’) applied. 

e. Naaman the leper (v. 1-19) 

Internal evidence suggests that this is one of the 
last of the Elisha stories, coming after vi. 8-23 
(note vi. 23), and hence during the reign of Jehu 
or one of his successors. He brought the letter to 
the king of Israel (6). The king of Syria doubtless 
took for granted that Elisha was attached to the 
court; in addition, the girl’s statement that 
Elisha would cure Naaman did not rest on any 
actual cure of leprosy (cf. Lk. iv. 27), but on her 
faith in his powers. See how he seeketh a quarrel 
(rv mg. ‘an occasion’) against me (7). An example 
of such methods is when Apepi, the last great 
Hyksos Pharaoh, picked a quarrel with his 
Theban vassal by complaining that the roaring 
of the sacred hippopotami in Thebes was 
disturbing his sleep in Avaris more than 300 
miles to the north! And strike his hand over the 
place (11); Rv ‘wave*. Naaman expected a proper 
exorcism. Elisha was concerned to show that the 
cure had nothing to do with magic, but was 
purely an act of the grace of Jehovah. Take a 
blessing of thy servant (15); the Av translates the 
Hebrew literally; the rv ‘present’ gives the sense. 


Naaman’s request for two mules* burden of earth 
did not imply that he thought that Jehovah’s 
power was limited to Israelite soil, but that as 
God of Israel He would be more gracious to him 
if he worshipped on such holy soil. Go in peace 
(19). If the vast majority of Israelites indulged in 
a debased worship of Jehovah in which room for 
minor deities could be found (see Appendix I). 
no blame could be laid on a Syrian who did not 
rise to the heights of monotheism in a moment. 

f. The curse on Gehazi (v, 20-27) 

Oriental etiquette demanded apparent reluctance 
in accepting a gift. Naaman took for granted 
that Elisha was carrying the matter rather 
further than usual, and that Gchazi’s story (22) 
was merely a polite invention. The evil of 
Gehazi was twofold; it was dishonesty, and it 
removed from Naaman’s heart the picture of a 
God and His prophet who gave healing as an 
act of pure grace. So with Naaman's money he 
received also his leprosy. 

g. The miracle of the axe (vi. 1-7) 

This incident probably concerned the community 
of sons of the prophets at Jericho (ii. 5). No 
point would be served in enumerating various 
doubtful efforts to explain the miracle. 

h. The Syrians trapped (vi. 8-23) 

The relationship of Elisha to the king of Israel 
and the help given him (cf. iii. 14) suggest that 
we have a scene from the reign of Jehoahaz or 
Jehoash. The picture is one of guerilla bands and 
skirmishes (8-10). It is very true to human nature 
that the Syrian king should not realize that Elisha 
would be as aware of the plan to seize him as of 
his other plans. In verse 15 there are good 
reasons for thinking that with a small change of 
text (shl.irth for mshrth) we should render ‘And 
at dawn the man of God rose early and went out* 
(I.C.C., C!cnt. Bible, Moff.); he went to meet 
the enemy he knew was there. He led them to 
Samaria (19); about nine and a half miles. My 
father (21); not language we should expect from 
Jehoram. Wouldest thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and with thy 
bow? (22). The answer being ‘no*, still less was 
he justifi^ in killing these. The bands of Syria 
came no more into the land of Israel (23). This 
has no connection with verse 24. In any case, 
as often, ‘no more’ means for as long as the 
situation created endured, which was for quite 
a time. 

I. The divine deliverance of Samaria (vl. 24— 
vii.20) 

It came to pass after this (24) refers to the 
original not the present setting of the story and 
so is no contradiction of verse 23. See note on 
1 Ki. xxi. 1. Ben-hadad (24) was assassinated 
about 844 b.c. (viii. 15), so this incident probably 
falls in the reign of Jehoram (852-841 b.c.). The 
possibility cannot be excluded that Ben*badad 
the son of Hazael (xiii. 3) 1$ meant, but it does 
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not seem to suit the setting. An ass's head (25). 
The ass was an uncJean animal usually debarred 
from being eaten. The fourth part of a cab (25); 
about a pint. Dove's dung (25); possibly to be 
taken literally, but more likely some weed of 
which this was the popular name. The better 
rendering of verses 26, 27 is probably ‘Save! my 
lord, O king. And he said, Not so! Jehovah 
save thee!* (I.C.C.). The king was humbling 
himself by wearing sackcloth (30); but since it 
had no effect, he blamed Elisha both for bringing 
the evil and for causing it to continue (31). This 
son of a murderer (32); no reference to A hub is 
intended; it means one ready to commit murder, 
i e. ‘this murderous creature’ (Moff.). And he 
said03); this is the king himself. In the presence 
of Elisha his courage evaporated, and he gave 
himself up to despair. A lord (vii. 2); rv Cap¬ 
tain’; lit. ‘thirdling’; see 1 Ki. ix. 22n. The kings 
of the Egyptians (6). This term is never used 
elsewhere. It is virtually certain we should read 
Muzri (Heb. nmzrim) for Egypt (mi?raini), 
Muzri was Cappadocia and so a neighbour to 
the Hittilc lands (see 1 Ki. x. 28, 29n.). 

j. Continuation of the story of the Shunaminite 

(viii. 1“6) 

See also iv. 8-37, The mention of Gehazi (4) 
puts the story before v. 1-27. The king's attitude 
towards Gehazi suggests Jehu rather than 
Jehoram. There seems little reason for the 
family’s move (1), for with its wealth it could 
have continued living at home. It may well be 
that the deeper reason may have been Elisha’s 
wish to save the family from becoming involved 
in the massacres that wiped out not merely the 
family but also the friends of Ahab (x. 11). 

k. Elisha and Hazacl (viii. 7-15) 

We cannot argue that this must be later than 
the healing of Naaman, because Elisha is known 
in Damascus (7). Go, say unto him. Thou mayest 
certainly (rv ‘shalt surely’) recover: howheit . . . 
(10). This is the way in which Hazael is ‘anointed* 
king over Syria (1 Ki. xix. 15); so far as the 
illness was concerned, Ben-hadad would have 
lived. And he settled his countenance stedfastly 
(RV ‘stedfastly upon him’) (11); ‘And he fixed 
his gaze and stared at him* (rsv). Elisha had 
just been given a vision of what Hazael would 
do (12) which caused him to break into tears. 
For Syrian cruelty, cf. Am. i. 3-5. 

XVIIL JEHORAM AND AHAZIAH OF 
JUDAH, viii. 16-29 
a. Jehoram (viii. 16-24) 

See also 2 Ch. xxi. 1-20, which is much fuller. 
Joram (16); an abbreviation of Jehoram (iii. 1) 
in order to distinguish him from the Judaean 
king of the same name, but note same abbrevia¬ 
tion in verses 21, 23. In the fifth year of Joram 
(16); there is an apparent contradiction between 
this and viii. 25 on the one side and 1 Ki. xxii. 
42, 51, 2 Ki. iii. 1 on the other. The explanation 


is that Jehoshaphat had been co-regent with Asa 
(see Chronology, p. 300), and the reigns of Aha- 
ziah and Jehoram of Israel are reckoned from 
the time when he was sole king. Jehoshaphat 
being then king of Judah (16); omitted by some 
Heb. MSS, Lxx, Syr., Arabic, Vulg. (many 
MSS); if genuine it means that Jehoram was for 
a short time co-regent. He did evil in the sight of 
the Lord (18); not so much religiously (2 Ch. 
xxi. 11) which is implied by he walked in the way 
of the kings of Israel (18), but rather by killing 
his brothers (see 2 Ch. xxi. 2-4). The daughter of 
Ahab (18); Athaliah (viii. 26). And to his children 
(19). The AV rightly follows 2 Ch. xxi. 7, so sixty 
Heb. MSS of Kings, rv mg., rsv. The revolt of 
Edom (20) almost proved fatal to Jehoram. He 
was ambushed at Zair (21), south of the Dead 
Sea; he and the chariots were able to cut their 
way out, but the infantry was left to get home 
its it might. Unto this day (22); there was a 
control of Hlath and the route to it from the 
time of Amaziah (xiv. 7, 22) to Aha/, (xvi. 6), 
but it probably did not involve the complete 
conquest of Edom. Libnah (22) in the Shephclah 
(Jos. X. 29); it probably had a strong Philistine 
admixture, and joined the Philistines. It is not 
clear whether it is Judaean or Philistine in xix. 8. 
For the closing disasters of the reign see 2 Ch. 

xxi. 12-20. 

b. Ahaziah (viii. 25-29) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxii. 1-6. The account of Ahaziah’s 
death is deferred to ix. 27-29. Athaliah, the 
daughter of Omri (26); i.e. grand-daughter (viii. 
18). In (rv ‘at’) Ramoth-gilead (28); it is not 
stated whetlier they were defending the city or 
successfully attacking it (cf. ix. 1, 14, also 1 Ki. 

xxii. 3). Rarnah (29); a variant spelling for 
Ramoth. Ahaziah . . went down (29); i.e. from 
Jerusalem. 

XIX. JEHU OF ISRAEL, ix. 1—x. 36 
a. The anointing of Jehu (ix. 1-13) 

Children of the prophets (1); rv ‘sons of the 
prophets’, see ii. 3n. Box of oil (1): ‘flask of oil’ 
(rsv). Carry him (2); ‘lead him* (rsv). So the 
young man (4; Heb. na'‘ar; see 1 Ki. xiv. 3n.). 
Elisha chose one of the junior members of the 
prophetic guild as being letist conspicuous; his 
ha.ste (3) had the same intention. He evidently 
found the army leaders at a council of war in 
the citadel courtyard (5). For verses 7-10 cf. 

1 Ki. xiv. 10, lln. Is all well? (11); lit. ‘peace?’ 
(Heb. shalom); see note on verse 17. This mad 
fellow (11). Quite likely the young man had 
deliberately acted mad to prevent any guessing 
his real purpose. The question put Jehu in a 
quandary, for he did not know how his fellow- 
officers would take it. The meaning of his evasive 
answer is well represented by Moff*. ‘Oh you 
know how a fellow like that talks!’ The anointing 
oil on his head will have given them a clue, and 
probably the tone of their reply. It is false; tell 
us now (12), encouraged him to tell the truth. On 
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the top of the stairs (13). We know nothing of 
the detailed archaeology of Ramoth-gilead; the 
Hebrew uses a technical term and rv mg, and 
Rsv may be correct in rendering ‘on the bare 
steps'. 

b. The killing of the kings (ix. 14-29) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxii. 7-9. So Jehu rode in a chariot (16); 
obviously accompanied (cf. verse 17 ‘I see a 
company’). Is it peace? (17). The Heb. shalom 
means fundamentally completeness; hence in a 
context like this render Ts all well?' (Moff.), and 
so in verse 22. Jehu would not have abandoned 
his post in case of war. For he driveth furiously 
(20); ‘he drives like a madman* (Motf.). The 
same root is used as in ‘this mad fellow’ (11). 
And Joram said. Make ready (21). He thought 
that the information must be so important that 
he must learn it at the first possible moment. 
Whoredoms . . . witchcrafts (22); i.e. idolatries. 
Jehu had evidently met the kings just where 
Naboth’s vineyard had been (25). 

Ahaziah (27). Elisha had probably delil^erately 
chosen the right moment to involve him as well. 
Fled by the way of the garden house ill). The 
Hebrew should not be translated, but trans¬ 
literated, ‘in the direction of Bcth-haggan’ (rsv), 
i.e. En-gannim (Jos. xix. 21), the modern Jenin. 
Jehu left him to his men who caught him up 
near Ibleani (27), a little to the south of En-gan- 
nim, and left him mortally wounded. The road 
through the hills was too rough for a w'ounded 
man, so they turned north-west for Me^^iddo (27), 
where he died. Verse 29 is probably inserted to 
mean ‘Here ends the story of Ahaziah’. The 
apparent story of his death in 2 Ch. xxii. 9 (q.v.), 
if correctly transmitted, is irreconcilable with the 
story in Kings. 

c. The death of Jezebel (ix. 30-37) 

Jezebel prepared for her death like a queen. She 
painted her face (30); i.e. as has been the custom 
in the Near East since time immemorial she 
blackened the edges of her eyelids, and perhaps 
her eyebrows, with a black paste (cf. Ezk. xxiii. 
40; Je. iv. 30, rv). Her contemptuous greeting 
(31) is well rendered by Moff, ‘How are you, 
you Zimri, murderer of your master?’ Throw her 
down (33); such a window would be on the first 
floor. 

d. The massacre of Ahab’s family and friends 

(X. 1-11) 

Seventy sons (1); i.e. male descendants; some, 
not all, were minors. Letters (1); i.e. ‘a letter’ 
(Moff.); cf, 1 Ki. xxi. 8n. Jezreel (1); follow the 
txx ‘of the city and to . . .* (Heb. hyrwU for 
yzr‘ ’/); so rsv. Them that brought up (1); rsv 
‘ the guardians of’. Jehu by his action gave the 
holders of office the opportunity of coming to 
terms, and effectively hindered any action by 
members of the royal family. Ye be righteous (9) 
is probably not meant as sarcasm; for the 
answer to who slew all these? is probably ‘God’. 
Jehu’s massacre (11) went far beyond anything 


commanded by the prophets and is later con¬ 
demned (Ho. i. 4); this is particularly true of the 
slaughter of the Baal worshippers (x. 25). 

e. The massacre of Ahaziah’s kindred (x. 12-14) 
Cf. 2 Ch. xxii. 8. At the shearing house (12); rv 
inserts ‘of the shepherds’; probably a proper 
name, ‘at Beth-eked of the Shepherds’ (rsv). 
And the children of the queen (13); ‘of the queen 
mother* (rsv); i.e. of Jezebel. 

f. The massacre of the Baal worshippers (x. 

15-28) 

No excuse can be found for Jehu. It is true that 
theoretically the lives of the Baal worshippers 
were forfeit (Dt. xiii. 12-18), but we cannot 
overlook the pressure that had been exercised 
for some thirty years in favour of Baal. In any 
case the method chosen was bound to involve 
many without strong views who wanted to stand 
well with the new regime. Israel never recovered 
from the blood bath. 

Jehonadab the son of Rechab (15). The Recha- 
bites were originally a Kenite clan incorporated 
into Judah (1 Ch. ii. 55n.). From Je. xxxv. 6 the 
natural inference is that Jehonadab (Jonadab is 
a shortened form), a descendant of Rechab, in 
his zeal for Jehovah, turned the Rechabites and 
those who would join them into an extremist 
group, opposed to everything linked with the 
fertility of the ground, for this was the main 
interest both of <2anaanite religion and of those 
who copied it in their worship of Jehovah (sec 
Appendix I). We do not know what brought him 
into Israel at this time. Is thine heart right, etc. 
(15). The l.C.C. gives the sense as ‘Do we see 
straight together and alike?’ When Jehonadab 
says It is, Jehu answers. If it be, give me thine 
hand (15). Servants (19); ‘worshippers’ (rv). The 
house of Baal (21); they were in the temple court. 
Vestry (22); ‘wardroixj’ (rsv). The city of the 
house of Baal (25); we no longer know what is 
meant; the conjecture in rsv and Moff. is doubt¬ 
ful. Images (26) . . . image {21)', ‘pillars . . . 
pillar’ (rv); Heb. mazzebhah, see 1 Ki. xiv. 23n. 
Since a mafz^bkah could not be burnt, it is 
probable that there is a textual error in verse 26. 

g. Jehu’s religious policy (x. 29-31) 

Jehu saw no reason for leaving the traditional 
religion of the northern kingdom. The com¬ 
mendation of verse 30 must not be looked on as 
a contradiction to the condemnation in Ho. i. 4 
of Jehu’s large-scale massacres. 

h. Summary of Jehu’s reign (x. 32-36) 

Jehu lost Transjordan (33) for Israel; it was 
Syrian till the time of Jeroboam II (xiv. 25, 28.t 
Jehu’s submission to Shalmaneser III is no) 
mentioned (see Appendix III). 

XX. ATHALIAH OF JUDAH, xi. 1-20 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxii. 10—xxiii. 21, where the rdle of 
the Levites in the plot against Athaliah is 
stressed. 
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a. Athaliah as queen (xi. 1~3) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxii. 10-12. In the story Athaliah’s 
desperate action is not motivated; it is not clear 
what she hoped finally to accomplish. Her over¬ 
looking of Joash (2)—in chapter xii the fuller 
form Jehoash is used—is easily explained by the 
conditions of an oriental harem. His mother 
may have been a minor wife. Jehosheba (‘Jeho- 
shabeath* in 2 Chronicles) was the wife of 
Jehoiada (4) the priest; see 2 Ch. xxii. 11. 

b. The plot against Athaliah (xi. 4-16) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxiii. 1-15. The plot was more com¬ 
plex and widespread than we gather at first sight. 
Jt started, as Chronicles strcvsses, in Levitical 
circles, then the people of the land (14 e/ al.\ see 
additional note at end of chapter) were drawn 
in. Finally, when all was ready, Jehoiada won 
over ‘the captains of the Carites and of the 
guards’ (4, rsv). The Carites were foreign mer¬ 
cenaries serving as the royal bodyguard (see 
Jdg. iii. 3n.). The comment the city was in quiet 
(20) probably means that the influential men of 
Jerusalem acquiesced; they were in favour of 
Athaliah’s policy, but were overawed by a 
popular revolt and reformation. The non¬ 
mention of the Levitical guards by Kings as 
against Chronicles is probably because the 
writer considered them ornamental rather than 
useful. It was the winning over of the royal 
guard that was decisive. 

We have too little knowledge of the topo¬ 
graphy of Solomon’s temple and palace and of 
the military arrangements to reconstruct Je- 
hoiada’s exact plan. It is plain that it was planned 
for a time when he could have a double force of 
Levites to hand (2 Ch. xxiii. 8) and similarly ‘the 
two companies’ (7, rv) of the guard that should 
have gone off duty remained as a guard to the 
temple. Within the ranges (8); ‘whosoever ap¬ 
proaches the ranks’ (rsv). King David's spears 
and shields (10); these were doubtless mainly 
ornamental and were given to the Levites (2 Ch. 
xxiii. 9); the guard had their own arms. This 
mention shows that the editor of Kings had the 
Levites in his original authority, but eliminated 
them for the reason given above. The testimony 
(12); cf. Dt. xvii. 18-20; 1 Sa. x. 25. Wcllhausen’s 
emendation, adopted by Moff., ‘the royal brace¬ 
lets’, has nothing to commend it. Athaliah . . . 
came to the people (13), an action as brave as 
Jezebel’s when facing Jehu (ix. 30, 31). By a 
pillar (14); better, as in rv, ‘the pillar’, cf. xxiii. 
3. Without the ranges (15); better, as in rv, 
‘between the ranks’. 

c. The covenant (xi. 17-20) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxiii. 16-21. There was evidently a 
strong popular revulsion against the policy 
carried out by Jehoram, Ahaziah and Athaliah. 
This led to both a religious and a ix>litical 
covenant (17). Note that the destruction of the 
house of Bacd (18) was a popular demonstration. 
Mattan (18) is a 'peculiarly Phoenician’ name 
(LCC). 


d. Additional note: the people of the land 
The people of the land (Heb. *am ha-aref) is a 
term that shifted its meaning from time to time 
(cf. Hg. ii. 4; Ezr. iv. 4). In at least some Rabbinic 
writings it meant the simple, unlearned country¬ 
man uninterested in the law. Under the monarchy 
it meant ‘the free, property-owning, full citizens 
of Judah’ (von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy, p. 
63). Their mention in 2 Ki. xi, xxi. 24, xxiii. 30 
suggests not merely that they had considerable 
importance (cf. also 2 Ki. xxv. 19) but that they 
opposed a tendency both in religion and politics 
represented by court circles in Jerusalem (cf. 
also 2 Ki. xxiii. 35n.). Micah, Isaiah and Zephan- 
iah seem on the whole to be more concerned with 
the sins of Jerusalem than with Judah generally, 
and a connection between the two facts may well 
exist. Special attention should be paid as well to 
the notes on xii. 20, 21 and xiv. 19-21. 

XXL JEHOASH OF JUDAH, xl. 21—xu. 21 
a. The repair of the temple (xi. 21—xii. 16) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxiv. 1-14 (no important differences). 
Jehoash (21). In chapters xi and xii. 19-21, also 
in Chronicles, the shortened form Joash is used. 
All his days wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed 
him (xii. 2). The Hebrew would bear the trans¬ 
lation ‘because Jehoiada . . . instructed him’ 
(rsv and similarly Moflf.). It is claimed that 
Kings does not know of any later infidelity on 
Joash’s part in contrast to Chronicles. But xii. 
17, 18 and xii. 20, 21 tacitly assume something 
of the sort, so av and rv should be retained. 
The addition in 2 Ch. xxiv. 3 that ‘Jehoiada took 
for him two wives’ suggests that the luxury of 
the court was considerably curbed. The high 
places (3); see 1 Ki. xv. 14n. 

Kings tells us that Joash commanded the use 
of the temple dues and freewill offerings (4) for 
the repairs .The force of the Hebrew is disputed; 
perhaps as rsv, ‘the money for which each man 
is assessed—the money from the assessment of 
persons—and the money which a man’s heart 
prompts him to bring . . .’ O/ his acquaintance 
(5); the meaning of the word is doubtful; it is 
found with a cultic meaning in the Ras Shamra 
tablets; possibly here ‘a class of temple-tellers’ 
(I.C.C.). 2 Ch. xxiv. 5 speaks of a collection to 
be made through the country. There is no con¬ 
tradiction. When the order was given we do not 
know, but nothing had been done by the three 
and twentieth year of his reign (6). Chronicles is 
mild in saying ‘the Levites hastened it not’. 
Owing to their failure Joash took over the 
responsibility for repairs and impounded the 
temple revenues (7, 8). in 2 Ch. xxiv. 6, 8 the 
chief source of revenue was ‘the collection’ (rv 
‘tax’) that Moses laid upon Israel (see Ex. 
XXX. 14-16, xxxviii. 25, 26), i.e. the half-shekel 
(cf. Mt. xvii. 24). When they saw (10); better 
‘whenever they saw’ (rsv); cf. 2 Ch. xxiv. 11. 
There is a contradiction between and set it 
beside the altar (9) and 'set it without at the gate’ 
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(2 Ch. xxiv. 8). There is, however, general agree¬ 
ment that the text in Kings is doubtful here, 
while the statement in Chronicles is far more 
probable. There is another apparent contradic¬ 
tion between 2 Ki. xii. 13 and 2 Ch. xxiv. 14; the 
former means that during the work the money 
collected was applied exclusively to the repairs; 
the latter that when the repairs were finished 
there was money to spare for other purposes. 

b. Summary of Jehoash’s reign (xii. 17-21) 

Cf. with important variants, 2 Ch. xxiv. 23-27. 
For HazaeVs (17) victories see x. 32-34, xiii. 3, 7. 

By his capture of Gath (17), which now lost its 
importance, he was extending his grip on the 
trade route to Egypt. It implies that he had cut 
off Galilee from the rest of Israel. Chronicles 
stresses the smallness of his army, due to the 
distance from his base, but it will have been his 
crack corps. It also makes explicit, what is 
implicit in verse 18, that Jerusalem was at his 
mercy. We see from Chronicles, too, that Joash 
was left with ‘great diseases’, probably seriously 
wounded. The reason for the conspiracy (20) is 
not clearly given—2 Ch. xxiv. 25 could refer to 
the divine purpose behind it—and the doubt 
about the identity of the conspirators (cf. verse 
21 with verse 26 in Chronicles) makes judgment 
hazardous. It is, however, likely that since Joash 
left the policy of those who put him on the 
throne (see 2 Ch. xxiv. 17, 18n.), it was they that 
engineered his assassination. If the names arc 
correct in Chronicles, they may have been the 
instruments rather than the chief conspirators. 

XXIL JEHOAHAZ AND JEHOASH OF 
ISRAEL. xiU. 1-25 

a. Jehoahaz of Israel (xiii. 1-9) 

How completely Israel lay at the mercy of Hazacl 
is suggested by xii. 17, which implies that Galilee 
had been lost to Jehoahaz. With the ten chariots 
(7) may be compared the two thousand which 
Shalmaneser Ill ascribes to Ahab in his account 
of the battle of Qarqar (see Appendix III). And 
the Lord gave Israel a saviour (5); either the 
Assyrian kings who about this time began to 
weaken Syria (see Appendix III) or Jeroboam II 
(xiv. 27). It is best to make the parenthesis in¬ 
clude verse 4 instead of starting with verse 5, 
There remained the grove (6); ‘the Asherah* (see 1 
Ki, xiv. 23n. and Appendix 1). The Jehovah wor¬ 
ship left after Ichu had dealt with Baal was 
thoroughly nai ira'isiic and Canaanized. 

b. Jehoash of Israel (xiii. 10-13) 

As in the case of Jehoash of Judah Jehoash (10) 
and Joash (13, 14) are used interchangeably. 
His victories over Syria are mentioned later in 
the chapter (22-25). 

c. Elisha^s death (xiii. 14-21) 

The chariot of Israel (14); a collective; render 
‘the chariots of Israel* (cf. ii. 12n.). Jehoash was 
not thinking only of the spiritual value of 
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Elisha, most of whose teaching he will have 
i^ored (11); see vi. 8-23. My father (14); cf. 
vi. 21. There seems to be an inversion of order, 
for verse 17 would be expected before verse 15; 
but since Jehoash was probably attended by an 
officer, no difficulty need be found. For the 
whole incident see note on 1 Ki. xxii. 11. The 
man of God was wroth with him (19). Jehoash 
knew very well what was being symbolized. He 
was probably unwilling to destroy Syria for the 
same reason as Ahab, i.e. fear of Assyria; see 
note on 1 Ki. xx. 31. Aphek (17); see 1 Ki. 
XX. 26n. And the bands of the Moabites (20); 
render ‘ used to invade the land in the spring of 
the year’ (rsv); this was a frequent action. The 
time is not specified, but the period of anarchy 
between the death of Jeroboam II and the fall 
of Samaria is indicated. The purpose of the 
miracle was to show that even at the eleventh 
hour the power of the God of Elisha was 
available. 

d. Victories over Syria (xiii. 22-25) 

But Hazael . . . oppressed (22); render ‘now 
Hazael . . . had oppressed*. Ben-hadad (24) had 
been weakened first by the successful resistance 
of Zakar of Hamath and then by the invasion 
of Adad-nirari III. Israel was probably tributary 
to Assyria at this time (see Appendix 111). 

XXIII. AMAZIAH OF JUDAH, xiv. 1-22 

a. Amaziah's accession (xiv. 1-6) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxv. 1-4 (virtually identical). We here 
begin a period of very involved chronology in 
which absolute certainty will probably never be 
reached. The figures given by van der Mecr (see 
p. 300), though differing considerably from most 
authorities, have the advantage of doing justice 
to the main statements of Scripture. The rather 
cryptic remarks in verse 3, not like David his 
father . . . according to all things as Joash . . ., 
suggest a knowledge of the facts mentioned in 
2 Ch. xxiv. 15-22, xxv. 14, which, however, the 
author does not see fit to relate. The high places 
(4); see 1 Ki. xv. 14n. Verse 6, with its refer¬ 
ence to Dt. .xxiv. 16, is both a clear affirma¬ 
tion of the existence of Deuteronomy in the time 
of Amaziah, and a clear hint that this particular 
law had tended to be ignored. 

b. The victory over Edom (xiv. 7) 

See 2 Ch. xxv. 5-13 and cf. note on viii. 22. 

c. Amaziah*s encounter with Jehoash (xiv. 8-16) 
Comcy let us look one another in the face (8); cf. 
1 Ki. xxii. 4n.; Amaziah challenged Jehoash 
practically as a sporting action. Jehoash, acutely 
conscious of the danger of Assyria, tried to 
avoid the challenge by a contemptuous parabolic 
answer (9). Beth-shemesh (11), to the west of 
Jerusalem in the Valley of Sorek. We get the 
impression that even the battle-field was care¬ 
fully chosen. The result was disastious for 
Amaziah (13, 14). Judah, doubtless became 
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tributary to Israel, and it was probably only a 
certain holy awe caused by the unbroken dynasty 
of David compared with the short-lived dynasties 
of Israel that prevented Jehoash from trying to 
amalgamate the kingdoms. Though it is not 
stated, Amaziah seems to have been so dis¬ 
credited that Azciriah (Uzziah) became co¬ 
regent and perhaps rival ruler (sec introductory 
note to chapter xv and xiv. 21 n.). If so, Ama- 
ziah’s sole rule will have lasted about seven 
years. This section probably originally belonged 
to the records of Israel, and so a summary note 
about Jehoash (15, 16) has remained attached to 
it (cf. xiii. 12, 13). 

d. Summary of Amaziah’s reign (xiv. 17-22) 

Cf. 2 Ch. XXV. 25—xxvi. 2 (virtually identical). 
The unusual synchronistic statement in verse 17 
may be due to Amaziah’s equivocal position. If 
the argument based on chronology is sound (see 
above on verses 13, 14) then verse 21 refers to 
the action of rhe people of Judah after Amaziah’s 
defeat; they are probably the same as ‘the people 
of the land’ (see xi. 14n. and additional note to 
chapter xi). If so, we probably have the following 
development. The people of the land made 
Jehoash king (xi. 14) against the wishes of 
court circles (xi. 20); they brought about his 
assassination (xii. 20, 21) when he abandoned 
their policy. When Amaziah went the same way 
as Jehoash (2 Ch. xxv. 14), they took advantage 
of his defeat virtually to depose him (21). When 
he tried increasingly to assert himself they had 
him assassinated (19, 20). It is to be noted that 
no mention is made of the execution of the con¬ 
spirators. The mention of the conspiracy in 
2 Ch. xxv. 27 is entirely consistent with this. 
The writer has joined the two conspiracies (as 
chronological grounds will show) to depose and 
to kill. He built Elath (22). ‘He’ refers to Amaziah, 
not Azariah. It is a detached quotation from the 
royal chronicles, possibly misplaced by scribal 
accident. Sec notes on viii. 22 and 2 Ch. x.xv. 

II, 12. 

XXIV. JEROBOAM II OF ISRAEL, 
xiv. 23-29 

Israel’s Indian summer was made religiously 
important by the work of Amos and Hosea. The 
Assyrians had broken the power of Syria, but 
now several weak kings were probably happy to 
ally themselves with Jeroboam. As a result he 
was not only able to reconquer the whole of 
traditional Israelite territory from the entering of 
Hamath (25) (see 1 Ki. viii. 65n.), i.c. Galilee (cf. 
xii. 17n.), unto the sea of the plains i.e. Trans¬ 
jordan, but also made Damascus and Hamath 
(28) tributary. Which belonged to Judah (28); 
this is taken from Israelite annals which looked 
on David and Solomon as Judaean kings. Jonahs 
the son of Amittai (25); the prophet whose book 
we have. It is not said whether he lived in or 
before the reign of Jeroboam. God gave Israel 
a last chance of repentance (26, 27), seeing 
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whether prosperity would accomplish what 
affliction had not. As Amos and Hosea show 
us, it only created social corruption. 

XXV. AZARIAH (UZZIAH) OF JUDAH. 
XV. 1-7 

See 2 Ch. xxvi. 3-23 where a much fuller account 
is given. It would almost seem that the editor of 
Kings would by his brevity stress that final 
failure can rob a valuable life of all its value. 

Azariah (I); so normally in Kings and 1 Ch. iii. 
12; Uzziah in verses 13, 30, 32, 34, 2 Chronicles 
and in Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. Evidently 
Azariah is his official name. If the note on 
xiv. 17-22 is correct, he may have changed his 
name when he became sole king. Azariah means 
Jehovah is help; Uzziah Jehovah is might. The 
high places (4); see 1 Ki. xv. 14n. For verses 5-7 
see 2 Ch. xxvi. 16-23. 

XXVf. CHAOS IN ISRAEL, xv. 8-31 

The internal corruption denounced by Amos 
and Hosea would in itself have sufficed to 
destroy Israel, but in 744 b.c. the power of 
Assyria suddenly revived under Tiglath-pileser 
III, one of the greatest of her kings (see Appen¬ 
dix III), and it was only a matter of a few years 
until Assyrian attack and intrigue ended the 
history of the northern kingdom. There is a 
major chronological problem in this period. The 
known dates for the fall of Samaria and Mena- 
hem’s payment of tribute to Tiglath-pileser III 
make it seemingly impossible to give Pekah the 
twenty years ascribed to him (xv. 27). Most 
modern scholars reduce his reign to two to five 
years, but there is much to be said for van der 
Meer’s suggestion, adopted in our chronological 
table (p. 300), that he had been the power 
behind Menahem and Pekahiah, and so when 
he came to the throne counted his reign as 
beginning with Menahern’s accession, as though 
he had been co-regent. 

a. Zachariah (xv. 8-12) 

His name should be written 2fechariah (rv). 
Smote him before the people (10); the Hebrew 
cannot really bear this meaning; translate ‘in 
Ibleam’ (Lucian, rsv, Moffi, I.C.C., etc.— 
bybVm for qbl'm). 

b. ShaUum (xv. 13-16) 

Menahem was probably military governor of 
Tirzah (14; cf. 1 Ki. xiv. 17). He marched against 
Shallum, and such was the barbarity of the age 
that when Tiphsah (not the town on the Euphrates 
(1 Ki. iv. 24); possibly Tappuah as in lxx, rsv, 
Moff., etc.) would not open its gates to him, he 
massacred its inhabitants with the utmost 
cruelty. Against such a man Shallum evidently 
put up only a feeble resistance. 

c. Menahem (xv. 17-22) 

Pul the king of Assyria (19). Pul or Pulu, an 
Assyrian general, usurped the throne on the 
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death of Ashumirari V. He adopted the name of 
Tiglath-pilcser (111), see verse 29, but that his 
name of Pul remained in common use is shown 
by the fact that he used it as king of Babylon 
(729 B.C.). Cf. 1 Ch. V. 26, where one might get 
the impression that two separate men were 
intended. To confirm the kingdom in his hand 
(19). Menahem had probably been involved in 
an anti-Assyrian confederation (see Appendix 
III); so he had not merely to pay tribute, but a 
fine as well. Menahem exacted the money ... of 
all the mighty men of wealth (20); neither the 
Hebrew nor the context justifies the rendering. 
Thirty shekels of silver was the accepted value 
of a slave (Ex. xxi. 32), and in the time of 
Cambyses we find an ass priced at fifty shekels. 
So render ‘Menahem assessed all the wealthy 
men of Israel’ (MofF.). The poll-tax is mentioned, 
not as an act of despotism, but as an indication 
of the state of the country. There were about 
60,000 who could be classed as wealthy (I.C.C.). 

d. Pekahiab (xv. 23-26) 

Pekah a captain of his (25); ‘his captain* 
(rv); for ‘captain* see 1 Ki. ix. 22n. The definite 
article suggests more than merely high court 
position, and if the chronological note at the 
head of this section is correct, Pekah was the 
real power in the kingdom. The sequel strongly 
suggests that his action was intended as anti- 
Assyrian. IVith Argob and Arieh (25); the former 
is a place name (1 Ki. iv. 13), and so rsv, Moff., 
I.C.C., etc., perhaps rightly, consider that they 
have been transferred by scribal error from 
verse 29. 

e. Pekah (xv. 27-31) 

Pekah’s reign was important for its repercussions 
in Judah (xvi. 5n,; 2 Ch. xxviii. 5-15; Is. vii. 
I, 2). He tried to build up an anti-Assyrian 
confederacy, but quickly collapsed before Tig- 
lath-pilescr III. As a result Israel lost all Trans¬ 
jordan and Galilee (29). And carried them captive 
to Assyria (29); see Appendix ill and section 
XXVIII d ^low. As Tiglath-pileser claims to 
have deposed Pekah, Hoshea (30) was evidently 
acting with Assyrian support. 


XXVII. JOTHAM AND AHAZ OF JUDAH. 
XV. 32--xvi. 20 

a. JothaiD (xv. 32-38) 

Sec 2 Ch. xxvii. 1-9. He reigned sixteen years in 
Jerusalem (33); for the major part of this time 
he was co-regent with his father (xv. 5). He did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord (34); 

2 Ch. xxvii. 2 adds cogently ‘and the people did 
yet corruptly’, as is shown by Is. ii-v, which 
date predominantly from this reign. The high 
places (35); see 1 Ki. xv. 14n. The higher gate 
(35); probably the gale of Je. xx. 2. On the basis 
of Is. vii. 1, 2 it is clear that the invasion of 
Rezin and Pekah (37) must have begun only ju.st 
before the death of the king. 
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b. Ahaz’ apostasy (xvl. 1-4) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxviii. 1-4. Ahaz (1); from an Assyrian 
inscription we know his name was Jehoahaz. 
The abbreviation was in common use, for it is 
found on the seal ring of one of his courtiers, 
but it is probable that the consistent omission 
of the first part of his name (Jehovah) is de¬ 
liberate on the part of the biblical writers to 
indicate their abhorrence of his apostasy. Ahaz 
reverted (3) to the religious policy of Jehoram 
(viii. 18), Ahaziah (viii. 27) and Joash (2 Ch. 
xxiv. 18). He made his son to pass through the 
fire (3); ‘he even burned his son as an offering’ 
(rsv). Cf. iii. 27, xxi. 6, xxiii. 10. From Je. vii. 31; 
Mi. vi. 7 it is clear that these sacrifices were 
offered to Jehovah (see Appendix I). It was 
probably made in the crisis of the siege (5). 

c. The Syro-Ephraimite attack (xvi. 5, 6) 

See 2 Ch. xxviii. 5-19; Is. vii. 1, 2. As we learn 
from Is. ii-v Judah, under Uzziah and Jotham, 
in spite of seeming prosperity, was as inwardly 
rotten as Israel had been under Jeroboam II. 
So in the moment of crisis Judah collapsed, and 
its smaller neighbours eagerly availed themselves 
of their opportunity (2 Ch. xxviii. 18). The 
motive of Rezin and Pekah was seemingly to 
force Judah into an anti-Assyrian confederacy. 
One result of the war for Judah was the final 
loss of Elath (6). Since Syrian power never 
reached down to the Red Sea, and indeed Syria 
ceased to exist nationally a few years later, we 
must assume the frequent confusion of *rm and 
'dm (cf. iii. 26n.; 2 Ch. xx. 2n.) and render as 
RSV ‘At that time the king of Edom recovered 
Elath for Edom . . . and the Edomites came to 
Elath, where they dwell to this day*. 

d. The appeal to Assyria and its results (xvl. 

7-16) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxviii. 20-25. For the implications of 
Ahaz’ appeal to Tiglath-pileser see Appendix U; 
see also Isaiah’s appeal (Is. vii. 3—viii. 4). Kir 
(9); see Am. ix. 7, i. 5. King Ahaz went to 
Damwicus to meet Tiglath-pileser (10) after the 
downfall of Syria. The price of Assyrian help 
was that Judah became its vassal state; with the 
exception of two or three rebellions it remained 
so until the time of Josiah (q,v.). Ahaz . . . saw 
an (rv ‘the’) altar that was at Damascus (10), 
This was an Assyrian, not a Syrian altar (2 Ch. 
xxviii. 23 docs not refer to this). For the reasons 
explained in Appendix II Ahaz was doing 
honour to the gods of Assyria. In addition, as 
Olmstead says, ‘As in all newly organized 
provinces, the cult of Ashur and the king had 
been established in Damascus, and the vassal 
rulers were ordered to follow this example* 
{History of Palestine and Syria, p. 452). 

Since there is no suggestion of any alterations 
in ritual in verses 12-16, which would be in¬ 
volved in the worship of Assyrian gods, it seems 
clear that the sacrifices were still made ofilcially 
to Jehovah, who was still God of Judah, but the 
power of the Assyrian gods was recognized by 
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the use of an Assyrian altar. And offered thereon 
(12). We must understand this to mean that he 
was claiming to be ‘divine king* and exercising 
priestly functions (see 1 Ki. xii. 27-33n.). The 
brasen altar shall be for me to inquire by (15); 
Ahaz was introducing the Babylonian omen- 
sacrifices (cf. Ezk. xxi. 21). 

e. Summary of Ahaz’ reign (xvi. 17-20) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxviii. 24, 26, 27. The cutting off of the 
borders of the bases {\1), to which 2 Ch. xxviii. 24 
adds the cutting in pieces of some of the vessels 
of the house of God, was doubtless for the sake 
of paying the tribute to Assyria. We can no 
longer understand the building references in 
verse 18. 


XXVIII. THE END OF THE NORTHERN 
KINGDOM, xvil. 1-41 

a. Hoshea, the last king of Israel (xvii. 1-6) 
Although Hoshea had come to the throne with 
the help of Assyria (xv. 30n.) and began to 
reverse the religious policy of Israel when it was 
too late (hut not as the kings of Israel that were 
before him, 2), yet he listened to the blandish¬ 
ments of Egypt (4; see Appendix III). So\ better 
with the same Hebrew consonants *Scwe*. The 
result was that his submission (3) was not 
accepted and he was bound in prison (4). 
Samaria was left to fight on without its king. 
According as we attribute the capture of Samaria 
to Shalmaneser V or Sargon, his successor, 
Samaria fell in 723 or 722 b.c. The former seems 
more likely. The deportation was Sargon’s work. 

The king of Assyria . .. carried Israel away (6). 
For the policy of deportation see Appendix III 
and section d below. Sargon’s own account is: 
‘At the beginning of my royal rule . . . the town 
of the Samarians I besieged, conquered ... I led 
away its prisoners 27,290 inhabitants of it (and) 
equipped from among them (soldiers to man) 
fifty chariots for my royal corps. . . . The town 
I rebuilt better than (it was) before and settled 
therein peoples from countries which I myself 
had conquered’ (Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, p. 284b). It should be clear in the light 
of XV. 20 that nothing like all the inhabitants 
were removed; see section d below on the 
Samaritans. The people deported were settled 
either in Mesopotamia, east of Haran, or in 
western Media, conquered by Sargon. 

b. Review of the history of the northern kingdom 

(xvO. 7-23) 

For the general religious picture drawn see 
Appendix I. Images and groves (10); ‘pillars and 
Asherim’ (rv); see 1 Ki. xiv. 23n. A grove (16); 
‘an Asherah* (rv). Worshipped all the host of 
heaven (16); the Assyrian planet and star worship, 
which was already entering in the time of Amos 
(Am. V. 26), but which did not seriously menace 
Judah till the reign of Matiasseh (xxi. 3). To pass 
through the fire (17); see xvi. 3n. 


c. The foreign settlers in Samaria (xvii. 24-41) 

For the actual settlers see section d below. As 
in the case of the ark (I Sa. v, vi) it was one 
matter for God to give up His people, another 
to let Himself be despised (25) in consequence. 
A similar plague of lions is reported from 
Babylonia less than a century later. The text of 
verse 27 is uncertain. With Lucian we should 
read ‘whom I brought from thence*. Let them 
go should be singular (Syr., Vulg., rsv). The 
action of the colonists (29-33) was entirely con¬ 
sistent with the ideas of the time (see Appendix I). 
Succoth-henoth (30); probably Marduk and his 
wife Zer-banit (J.C.C.); Nergal {}Q), the god of the 
underworld; Ashima (30) and Tartak (31), Syrian 
goddesses; Nibhaz (31); the altar deified (I.C.C.). 
Of the lowest of them (32); rv ‘from among 
themselves* (cf. 1 Ki. xii. 3In.). Verse .34a is con¬ 
tinued by verse 41. Unto this day \ i .e.either 

till the time of Josiah when Kings was written, or 
possibly till the exilic date when it received its 
final revision. By the date of the return the pos¬ 
ition seems to have changed; see section d below. 

Verses 34b they fear not the Lord ... to 40 are 
not merely in contradiction to the immediately 
preceding, but seem to have no reference to the 
Samaritans at all. They seem rather to be a 
detached portion of verses 7-23; the present 
tenses of verse 34 could as well be translated as 
past continuatives. 

d. Additional note to chapter xvii: the Samaritans 
In the society of the Near East the real control 
of a country was in the hands of a comparatively 
few families. The deportation policy of the 
Assyrian kings was therefore to remove this 
‘cream’ (cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 14, xxv. 12) and replace 
it by similar elements from other conquered 
areas. By making them a thorough mixture 
(xvii. 24) they could rely on a lack of common 
policy, while they were divided from the leader¬ 
less people by language and religion. In Galilee 
and Transjordan the Israelite elements had 
already been so watered down by Syrian con¬ 
quest (x. 32, 33n., xii. 17n.) that after the de¬ 
portations they gradually faded out. In Samaria, 
however, the deportation had been relatively 
small (xvii. 6n.; 2 Ch. xxx. 6n.) and the new 
arrivals began quickly to be assimilated, the 
more so because they had adopted the re¬ 
ligion of the land, and presumably with it its 
language. It was delayed by there ^ing several 
settlements (see note on Ezr. iv. 2), but by the 
return from exile it seems clear that, though they 
still remembered their foreign origin, they had 
given up their idolatry, for they are not taunted 
with it in Ezr. iv. 1-3. By the time of the New 
Testament they looked on themselves as the 
legitimate descendants of Ephraim and were in 
fact regarded by the rabbis as a heretical Jewish 
sect. Many of the changes in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch compared with the standard Hebrew 
support the suggestion that it was a version made 
for them by the priest who returned to bring 
them the religion of Jehovah. 
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THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH ALONE. 2 Ki. xviii. 1—xxv. 30 


XXIX. HEZEKIAH. xviii. 1—xx. 21 

The reign of Hezekiah faces us with major 
problems of chronology and historical inter¬ 
pretation. xviii. 10, which we must date 723/2 b.c., 
and xviii, 13, which was in 701 b.c., do not agree. 
The explanation is Hezekiah’s co-regency with 
his father (see Chronology, p. 300), which may 
have been forced on Ahaz by reason of his 
disastrous foreign policy. In the former case the 
reckoning is from the beginning of his co¬ 
regency, in the latter from the beginning of his 
sole reign. We must date xx. 12 either before 
710 B.c, or more likely about 705 b.c., in either 
case earlier than xviii. 13. The reason may be 
connected with the use of these chapters in 
Is. xxxvi-xxxix. Kings may well be borrowing 
directly from Isaiah, not vice versa as is usually 
assumed. The inversion of order in Isaiah has 
its own reason in the structure of that book. No 
effort is made in Kings to trace the relationship 
of Hezekiah to the Assyrians and there is there¬ 
fore considerable controversy and no agreement 
whether xix. 9 follows immediately on verse 8, 
or whether there is a gap of at least fifteen years. 
The doubt arises from the inadequacies of the 
Assyrian records for Sennacherib’s closing years. 

a. Hezekiah’s reformation (xviii. 1-8) 

See also 2 Ch. xxix. 1—xxxi. 21, where the 
reformation is described in great detail. Twenty 
and five years old (2); the rabbis had already 
recognized the difficulty of reconciling this with 
xvi. 2. In view of 2 Ch. xxviii. 1 it is easiest to 
assume a scribal error in Ahaz’ age. He removed 
the high places (4); see 1 Ki. xv. 14n. The re¬ 
ligious corruption which had ruined Israel had 
now so attacked Judah that in Hezekiah’s view 
the only way of dealing with it was to centralize 
worship at Jerusalem. The removal of illegiti¬ 
mate sanctuaries was not sufficient. Images . . . 
groves (4); RV ‘pillars . . . Asherah’; see 1 Ki. 
xiv. 23n. He called it Nehushtan (4); i.e. a piece 
of brass; nehushtan is a pun both on nahash^ 
serpent, and nehosheth, brass. Note that the 
serpent had been an object of worship for a long 
time, perhaps ever since the time of Moses; what 
could have been looked on as a concession to 
popular superstition in times of pure religion, now 
after Ahaz’ apostasy became a source of danger. 

There is no mention or commendation of this 
reformation in either Isaiah or Micah. The 
reason is that, as these prophets show, it was 
purely external, and even at the court there was 
no real trust in Jehovah, as was shown by 
Judah’s alliance with Egypt and lack of moral 
reformation (Is. xxviii, 7—xxxi. 9). He rebelled 
against the king of Assyria (7). The result was 
disastrous, and there is no indication that Isaiah 
approved. 

b. The fall of Samaria (xviii. 9-12) 

See xvii. 3-6. This was earlier than verse 7, and 
indeed fell in the period of Hezekiah’s co¬ 
regency. 


c. The bitter fruit of rebellion (xviii. 13-16) 

2 Ch. xxxii. 1-8 gives the preparations for 
defence, but not the outcome; only verse 13 is 
reproduced in the parallel Is. xxxvi. 1. The most 
natural interpretation of this section is that Judah 
collapsed completely against Sennacherib (13). 
Hezekiah in extremis begged for terms, and had 
to accept what Sennacherib demanded (14). Then 
Sennacherib treacherously (cf. Is. xxxiii. 1, 7, 8) 
changed his mind and demanded the surrender 
of the city (17ff.). We have Sennacherib’s own 
account, from which we quote the more im¬ 
portant portions. (For the whole text see 
Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts^ p. 287f. 
It is quoted in whole or in part in most works 
on biblical archaeology.) ‘. . . As to Hezekiah, 
the Jew, he did not submit to my yoke, I laid 
siege to forty-six of his strong cities, walled forts 
and to the countless small villages in their 
vicinity, and conquered them. ... I drove out 
(of them) 200,150 people, young and old, male 
and female . . . and considered (them) booty. 
Himself I made a prisoner in Jerusalem, his 
royal residence, like a bird in a cage.... Hezekiah 
himself, whom the terror-inspiring splendour of 
my lordship had overwhelmed and whose irre¬ 
gular and 6lite troops . . . had deserted him, did 
send me later, to Nineveh . . . together with 
thirty talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, 
precious stones, antimony, large cuts of red 
stone, couches (inlaid) with ivory, nimedu-- 
chairs (inlaid) with ivory, elephant hides, ebony 
wood, box wood (and) all kinds of valuable 
treasures, his (own) daughters, concubines, male 
and female musicians, . . .’ How vivid Is. i. 7-9 
becomes in the light of this! 

I have offended (14); a technical expression 
meaning ‘I have rebelled’. Three hundred talents 
of silver (14). The difference between this and 
the eight hundred of Sennacherib’s inscription is 
probably due to the difference between the heavy 
and the light talent, though we must also allow 
for the possibility of Assyrian exaggeration. 

d. The Rab-shakeb’s call to surrender (xviii. 

17-37) 

This is found with only verbal variants in Is. 
xxxvi. 2-22; 2 Ch. xxxii. 9-19 gives a general 
summary. Tartan . . . Rabsaris . . . Rab-shakeh 
(17); these arc all titles, so the definite article 
should be used as in Rsv. The Tartan was com- 
mander-in-chief (Is. xx. 1), the Rabsaris also a 
high military official (Jc. xxxix. 3), but the Rab- 
shakeh, literally the chief butler, was probably 
one of the heads of the civil service. The conduit 
of the upper pool (17); cf. Is. vii. 3, site uncertain. 
Eliakim (cf. Is. xxii. 20) . . . Shebna the scribe 
(cf. Is. xxii. 15), and Joah the son of Asaph the 
recorder (18; cf. 1 Ki, iv. 3n.). Verse 20 is best 
rendered ‘You think that mere words are counsel 
and strength for warl’ (rsv). Verse 22 bears 
tribute to the Assyrian intelligence service. In 
verse 23 render ‘make a wager with my master 
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. . (rsv). The desertion of Hezckiah’s crack 
soldiers left few able to handle horses. Verse 25 
is an act of supreme arrogance. It is remarkable 
that the Rab-shakeh knew Hebrew; he was asked 
to speak in the Syrian language (26); i.e. Aramaic, 
the diplomatic language of the time. Make an 
agreement with me hy a present (31); rather ‘make 
your peace with me’ (rv). The Rab-shakeh had a 
difficult task making deportation sound attrac¬ 
tive (31, 32). 

e. God’s answer (xix. 1-8) 

Cf. Is. xxxvii. 1-8. Therefore lift up thy prayer 
for the remnant that are left (4); the note on 
section c above gives some idea of the disaster. 
/ will send a blast upon him (7); render, as in rv, 
‘1 will put a spirit in him’, i.e. of fear. So Rab- 
shakeh returned (8). It is clear that Sennacherib 
had not enough troops to spare for an attack on 
Jerusalem; the Rab-shakeh had tried a piece of 
enormous bluff. 

f. Sennacherib’s letter and Hezekiah’s prayer 

(xix. 9-19) 

CT. Is. xxxvii. 9-20. Tirhakah king of Ethiopia (9) 
belonged to the XXV dynasty of Egypt, kings of 
Ethiopia who had conquered Egypt. He reigned 
688-670 B.c. Either he was acting as general for 
his uncle Shabataka, and he is called king in 
anticipation, or this passage deals with a later 
invasion; see introduction to the section on 
Hezekiah. Because of Sennacherib's defiance of 
Jehovah (10) Hezekiah felt confidence in appeal¬ 
ing to Him (15-19). Which dwellest between the 
cherubims (15); better ‘who art enthroned above 
the cherubim’ (rsv). 

g. Isaiah’s prophecy (xix. 20-34) 

Cf. Is. xxxvii. 21-35. Note that Isaiah, without be¬ 
ing asked, brings God’s answer. Verses 21-28, 
like most prophecy, arc in poetry (see rsv); it is 
a taunt-song. The tall cedar trees (23) regularly 
used as a picture of kings (cf. Is. x. 33, 34; Ezk. 
xxxi. 3, etc.). Carmel (23); ‘fruitful field’ (Rv); 
cf. 2 Ch. xxvi. 10. Render verse 24 ‘. . . with the 
soles of my feet will 1 dry up all the rivers of 
Egypt’, Thy tumult (28); RV ‘thine arrogancy’. 
/ will put my hook in thy nose (28); as Assyrian 
inscriptions show, a treatment often meted out 
by them to captives (cf. 2 Ch. xxxiii. lln.). The 
meaning of verse 29 is that they would lose two 
harvests, but no more, through the Assyrian's 
presence. 

b. The destruction of the Assyrian army and 

Sennacherib’s death (xix. 3S-37) 

Cf. Is. xxxvii. 36-38; 2 Ch. xxxii. 21-23. There 
is no basis for the popular view that the Assyrian 
army was outside the walls of Jerusalem. The 
note of time that night (35) is lacking in 2 Ch. 
^ii. 21 and Is. xxxvii. 36; actually the Hebrew 
idiom is more indefinite than the English equiva¬ 
lent. Herodotus (ii. 141) preserves an Egyptian 
tradition which may point to the Assyrian army 
being plague-smitten on the frontiers of Egypt. 


Sennacherib’s assassination took place in 682 b.c. 
Nisroch (37) is probably Marduk, whom, though 
a Babylonian god, Sennacherib specially wor¬ 
shipped. 

i. Hezekiah’s illness (xx. 1-11) 

Cf. Is. xxxviii. 1-8 (somewhat shorter); 2 Ch. 
xxxii. 24. Reasons have already been given in the 
general introduction to Hezekiah’s reign for 
dating this incident before Sennacherib’s in¬ 
vasion, probably about 705 b.c. Hezekiah was 
not quite so self-satisfied as with a perfect heart 
(3) suggests; ‘with a whole heart’ (rsv) is juster 
to the Hebrew; better perhaps *a devoted heart’ 
(I.C.C.). The suggestion that Hezekiah’s grief (3) 
was caused by lack of an heir (Manasseh having 
been born later) is an artificial importation; the 
real reason is given in Is. xxxviii. 10-20. The 
then heir presumptive will have died before his 
father. / will deliver thee . . . (6). This may sup¬ 
port the 705 B.c. date, since the revolt that was 
suppressed in 701 b.c. broke out then on Sargon’s 
death. But Sargon also refers earlier to Hezekiah 
as revolting, though he seems to have escaped 
lightly. 

No reason for the sign (8) is given, nor can we 
now explain how it occurred. There is no sug¬ 
gestion that the day was lengthened. It was 
probably due to some refraction of the sun’s 
rays. 

j. Merodach-baladan’s embassy (xx. 12-19) 

Cf. is. xxxix. 1-8; 2 Ch. xxxii. 31. Berodach- 
baladan (12); Is. xxxix. 1 correctly ‘Merodach- 
baladan’; he was a thorn in the Assyrian side, 
and ruled in Babylon 721-710 b.c. and again in 
705-704 B.c. Verse 13 shows us both that this 
incident happened before Hezekiah had to pay 
tribute, and also that Hezekiah’s illness (12) was 
only a pretext. He wanted to draw him into an 
alliance. Though it is not here stated, we know 
that Hezekiah did rebel as part of a widespread 
confederacy in 705 B.c. (xviii. 7); in fact Senna¬ 
cherib looked on Hezekiah as the ringleader in 
the west. Merodach-baladan’s purpose was to 
link up the rebellions east and west. The showing 
of his treasures (13) indicates Hezekiah’s self- 
confidence, based perhaps partly on the divine 
promise of defence (6) and the divine grace 
showed him. Hezekiah hearkened (Heb. wyshm*) 
unto them (13); better, as Is. xxxix. 2, ‘was glad 
of’ (Heb. wyshmh)^ i.e. welcomed them. Heze¬ 
kiah’s answer does not show that smug selfish¬ 
ness that some think. He acknowledged the 
justice of the sentence, and realized that if it 
were postponed to his descendants they could 
avert it by their loyalty to Jehovah. 

k. Summary of Hezekiah’s reign (xx. 20, 21) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxii. 25-33. How he made a (rv ‘the’) 
pool and a (rv ‘the’) conduit, and brought water 
into the city (20). Further information is given 
in 2 Ch. xxxii. 2-4, 30. 2 Ch. xxxii. 4 may well 
imply a far-reaching programme to make water 
supplies hard of access to the invaders, but the 
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chief work was the bringing of the water of the 
only spring near Jerusalem, the Virgin’s Spring 
or Gihon Spring in the Kidron valley, to the pool 
of Siloam, at that time within the city walls. For 
full details see IV, p. 515; l.S.B.E., 

p. 2791. 

XXX. MANASSEH. xxi. 1-18 

Cf. with some variations and additions 2 Ch. 
xxxiii. 1-20. Manasseh inherited vassalage to 
Assyria from his father, and with Egypt an 
Assyrian province for much of his reign (sec 
Appendix III) there was little temptation to rebel 
(but see 2 Ch. xxxiii. 11). On one occasion he 
had to accompany Ashurbanipal in a campaign 
against Egypt. He drew the same religious de¬ 
ductions from his vassalage as did his grand¬ 
father (see Appendix II), so he not only re¬ 
introduced the Canaanized Jehovah- worship 
(3, the high places; 1 Ki. iii. 2n.), but made a 
special ‘altar’ (3, singular as in lxx) for this 
debased worship {Baal, as so often, standing for 
the debased conception of Jehovah) and made 
‘a graven image of Asherah’ (7, rv; see 1 Ki. 
XV. 13n.) as Jehovah’s ‘wife’. With this came in 
all the polytheism of nature-worship (4), and 
especially the worship of the Assyrian gods (5; 
cf. xvii. 16n.). On at least one occasion he sacri¬ 
ficed his son (6; see 2 Ch. xxxiii. 6), cf. xvi. 3n., 
and from Babylonian religion introduced all the 
evil of divination and mediumship. A fuller 
picture of the corrupt religion introduced is 
given in xxiii. 4, 5, 10 -14 (q.v.). For the under¬ 
lying implications see Appendix 1. The whole- 
heartedness of his policy and the length of his 
reign created a position that could not be 
reversed (11-15; cf. xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3,4; Je. .xv. 4). 
Corruption of religion brought injustice in its 
train (16) though the innocent blood ^as probably 
primarily of those who opposed his religious 
policy. It is likely that the black picture of Mi. 
vii. 1-6 comes from this period. His sin that he 
sinned (17); his religious policy was included in 
the chronicles of his reign. 

XXXI. AMON. xxi. 19-26 

Cf. in a slightly shortened form 2 Ch. xxxiii. 
21-25. We do not know the reason for the plot 
against Amon. Since Assyria was showing the 
first real signs of weakening it may have been an 
Egyptian intrigue. For the people of the land (24) 
see additional note to chapter xi. Evidently it 
was a popular overthrow of the policy of the last 
two reigns, and it explains the education that 
Josiah will have received to make his later 
reforms possible. 

XXXIL JOSIAH. xxii. 1—xxiii. 30a 

The parallel in 2 Ch, xxxiv. 1—xxxv. 27 has 
considerable additions and omissions. This 
section was probably written by the main 
editor of Kings, who will have been an eye¬ 
witness of what is described. Certain of his 
omissions are very difficult to understand. It 


may be that he was too heart-broken by the 
collapse of Josiah’s kingdom to want to describe 
all his success and glory. For the correct under¬ 
standing of much that happened, the inter¬ 
national background must be known; see 
Appendix 111. The course of the reformation 
can be fully understood only by referring to 
2 Chronicles. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 3 (q.v.) describes the 
first stages and is an indication that the personal 
and political elements in the reformation cannot 
be separated. ‘In the eighth year of his reign* 
(623 B.c.) Ashurbanipal had just died, but it 
was getting clear that the Assyrian lion had lost 
his teeth, so Josiah dissociated himself personally 
from the worship of the Assyrian gods. Four 
years later, ‘in the twelfth year’ of his reign, the 
Scythian blow had probably fallen on Assyria 
and Josiah cautiously began his public reforma¬ 
tion. By his eighteenth year (2 Ki. xxii. 3) he 
was a completely independent king. 

a. Introduction (xxii. 1, 2) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 1, 2. 

b. The repair of the temple (xxii. 3-7) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 8-14. It should be obvious that 
the repair of the temple presupposes a large- 
saile removal of idolatry, which in Kings for 
convenience of narration is put in its entirety 
later; it is put in its correct place in 2 Ch. xxxiv. 
4-7, but there there are included certain reforms 
which were certainly later than the finding of 
the law-book (see note ad he.). Verse 4 pre¬ 
supposes that the collection of money had been 
going on for some time —which is brought into 
. . .; Rsv better, ‘which has been brought’—cf. 
the story in xii. 7-10. The repair of the temple 
may have been necessary not merely because of 
neglect, but also of damage done when Manasseh 
was taken off to Babylon (2 Ch. xxxiii. 11). 

c. The finding of the book of the law (xxii. fi-11) 
Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 15-19. I have found the book of 
the law (8). The translation ‘a law-book* (Moff.) 
could be justified only if the context made it 
clearly necessary; here it is to support a theory. 
Practical reasons make it questionable whether 
the whole Pentateuch is meant, but though it is 
not unlikely that it was, as commonly assumed, 
Deuteronomy, this is unprovable, and is denied 
by modern scholars like Hdlscher, Kennett and 
Schofield. Indeed, the chief argument for its 
being Deuteronomy is the nature of Josiah’s 
reformation. But if we follow 2 Ch. xxxiv. 3-7, 
we see that the effect of the book was to create 
urgency and thoroughness, not to inaugurate the 
reformation or dictate its form, for which there 
was precedent from the time of Hezekiah. Note 
that Hilkiah and Shaphan showed no surprise. 
Where it had been we do not know; the fre¬ 
quently made suggestion that it had been part of 
the foundation cache made by Solomon has 
nothing to commend it. There is no suggestion 
that the temple was so damaged as to reveal 
the foundations. He rent his clothes (11); the full 
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meaning of the apostasy under Manasseh and 
Amon was brought home to Josiah. 

d. Huldah’s message (xxii. 12-20) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 20-28 (virtually identical). 
Asahiah a servant of the king's (12); rv ‘the 
king’s servant’; i.e. minister, probably a special 
adviser. The commission was not sent to Huldah 
in particular (13), the choice was probably 
Hilkiah’s (14). The king had his court prophets 
(xxiii. 2), but Hiikiah probably did not think 
much of them (cf, Jeremiah’s opinion of the 
prophets of his time, Je. ii. 8, v. 30f. vi. 13, 
xiv. 14, xxiii. 9-40, etc.); Zephaniah and Jere¬ 
miah need not have been in Jerusalem at the 
time. In the college (14); ‘in the second quarter’ 
(rv). Note that Huldah showed no surprise about 
the book and she seemed to know its contents. 
Huldah gave no hope, because things had gone 
too far (cf. xxi. 11-15n.). In the glory of Josiah’s 
reign her words were forgotten. Her promise to 
Josiah (20) was only partially fulfilled; sec xxiii. 
29, 30n. for the probable reason. 

e. The covenant (xxiii. 1-3) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 29-32 (virtually identical). All 
the words of the book of the covenant (2); no 
identification can be based on this, for it suits 
Ex. xxiv. 1-8, Lv. xxvi. 3-45 and Dt. xxvii, 
xxviii equally well. By a (rv ‘the’) pillar (3); 
cf, xi. 14. 

f. The reformation (xxiii. 4-20) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 3f., 7, 33. As stated in section b 
above, for convenience in narration Kings 
describes the whole of the reformation after the 
covenant, Chronicles before. There is no point 
in trying to space them out over the period. The 
frequent mention of defiling in this section (8, 
10, 13, 16) and the defiling by certain acts (4, 6, 
14. 16, 20) is explained by the fact that a sanc¬ 
tuary or high place did not lose its sanctity by 
the cult objects and buildings being destroyed. 
It needed more drastic action to make the spot 
‘profane’ or ordinary. Unless this action was 
taken the sanctuaries would be restored at the 
next relapse. The priests of the second order (4); 
i.e. ‘priests of the second rank’ (I.C.C.), but on 
the basis of xxv. 18 and Je. Hi. 24 possibly the 
singular should be read (so Moff.). For Baal, and 
for the grove (4); ‘for Baal and for Asherah’, sec 
xxi. 3, 7n. The host of heaven (4); sec xxi. 5n. 
All this must have taken place before the 
covenant. Kidron (4); cf. verses 6, 12; 1 Ki. 
XV. 13. And carried the ashes .,. unto Beth-el (4); 
this happened later, cf. verses 15-18. Idolatrous 
priests (5); Heb. kemarim; always used of priests 
of heathen religions. Whom the kings of Judah 
had ordained (5); misleading; better ‘appointed* 
(MofF.), Planets (5); ‘Zodiacal signs* (I.C.C.). 
The grove (6); ‘the Asherah’ (rv); sec 1 Ki. 
XV. 13n., 2 Ki. xxi. 7n. The graves of the children 
of the ^ple (6); ‘of the common people’ (rv). 
The Kidron valley had become, as it now is, a 
great omnetery. Sodomites (7); see 1 Ki. xiv. 24n.; 
the masculine may cover both sexes. Which were 


by (rv ‘in’) the house of the Lord (7); i.e. in the 
temple area. Hangings for the grove (7); ‘robes 
for the Asherah’ (I.C.C.). See verse 6. 

He brought all the priests (Heb. kohanim; 
contrast kemarim in verse 5) out of the cities of 
Judah (8). The context indicates that these were 
the Levitical priests of the high places (cf. Ezk. 
xliv. 10-14), who in contrast to those mentioned 
in verse 5 had maintained a relatively pure 
worship. They were probably brought to Jeru¬ 
salem for surveillance. It is not clear (9) whether 
they carried out menial duties in the temple, but 
they were debarred from priestly duties; they 
were allowed to eat priestly food (this is the 
probable meaning of unleavened bread, 9, 
though it is not clear why this term should be 
used). It is argued that theirs is the position 
envisaged in Dt. xviii. 6-8, and it is adduced as 
an additional proof for a date of Deuteronomy 
not long before 621 b.c. But the alleged failure 
to carry out Dt. xviii. 7 rather bears out the 
objection that the background of Deuteronomy 
is not that of the time of Josiah. For Geba (8) 
see 1 Ki. xv. 22n. 

The high places of the gates (8); probably ‘the 
high places of the satyrs’ (Moff., Cent. Bible, 
I.C.C.; the same consonants in Hebrew); see 
2 Ch. xi. 15n. Topheth (10) probably means the 
burning place; cf. Je. vii. 31. To pass through the 
fire to Molech (10); see xvi. 3n. Molech (Heb. 
molekh) is the Heb. melekh (king) with the 
vowels of bosheth (shame); cf. 1 Ch. viii. 33n. 
In the light of Je. vii. 31 it seems indubitable 
that the ‘king’ to whom the sacrifices were made 
was Jehovah (sec Appendix 1). Horses . . . 
chariots (lxx, I.C.C., singular) of the sun (11); 
another trace of Assyrian worship. Star worship 
is indicated by the position of the altars on 
the top of the upper chamber (12). For the high 
places . . ., which Solomon had budded (13) see 
1 Ki. xi. 1-18. It must not be supposed that they 
had been allowed to remain undisturbed through 
all the reformations; the memories attached to 
the sites remained and they were quickly restored 
(see note at the beginning of this section). Verse 
14 is a general summary; images . . . groves: 
‘pillars . . . Asherim’ (rv); see 1 Ki. xiv. 23n. 

Verses 15-20 (cf. 2 Ch. xxxiv. 4-7) must be 
later than Josiah’s Passover (21-23). They have 
as background the extension of Josiah’s power 
over the centre of the land as far as the plain 
of Esdraelon. For verses 15-18 cf. 1 Ki. xiii. 
1-32. He slew all the priests of the high places 
(20); the contrast with Judah (5, 8) may be due to 
the fact that all, or most, in the south were Levites, 
while those in the north had no divine sanction 
at all for their priestly office (1 Ki. xii. 31 n.). 

g. Josiah’s Passover (xxiii. 21-23) 

See notes on 2 Ch. xxxv. 1-19. 

h. Cootiniied reformation (xxiii. 24) 

The relics of heathenism mentioned in this verse 
are those that would not strike the eye at first 
sight. A strict control was kept up. The images 
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(‘tcraphim*, rv) were largely private property 
(cf. Gn. xxxi. 19, rv; 1 Sa. xix. 13, RV), and we 
need not doubt that it is household idols that are 
being referred to. 

I. Summary of Josiah’s reign (xxiii. 25-28) 

Cf. 2 Ch. XXXV. 26, 27. The general reason for 
God’s refusal to lift the destruction from Jeru¬ 
salem has already been mentioned; see xxi. 
ll-15n. There was a deeper reason. Jeremiah’s 
virtual ignoring of Josiah’s reformation and his 
critical remarks about it, his picture of the lying, 
immorality and injustice of Jerusalem after the 
reformation (Je. v), the immediate relapse into 
idolatry under Jehoiakim, its brazen-faced justi¬ 
fication (Je. xliv. 15-19), and Jeremiah’s isola¬ 
tion all point to the fact that, however well- 
meaning Josiah and his collaborators had been, 
the reformation was never more than super¬ 
ficial. Note that in Je. xxii. 15, 16 the reforma¬ 
tion is not even hinted at. 

]. Josiah’s death (xxiii. 29, 30a) 

See also 2 Ch. xxxv. 20-24. Josiah had expanded 
his kingdom at least as far as the plain of 
Esdraelon (see note on xxiii. 15-20) during the 
last years of the Assyrian empire. Nineveh fell 
in 612 B.C., and the last vestiges of Assyria dis¬ 
appeared two or three years later (see Appendix 
III). When Necho marched north against the 
king of Assyria (29) in 609 b.c. it was no more 
than a pretext to grab what he could. Appa¬ 
rently he marched nominally in aid of Assyria, 
but the Bible does not deal with transparent 
excuses. The mention of Carchemish (2 Ch. 
xxxv. 20, RV) refers not so much to Necho’s later 
defeat there in 605 b.c. (cf. Je. xlvi. 2) as to the 
fact that this was the furthest limit of what 
Necho might hope to seize. Josiah saw the 
danger of his newly gained independence dis¬ 
appearing. So he foolishly decided to resist 
Necho’s passage, though the latter had more 
important things than the hills of Judaea to 
think about (2 Ch. xxxv. 21). Suggestions of 
loyalty to Assyria or a Babylonian alliance on 
Josiah’s part have no foundation. The fact that 
Josiah disguised himself (2 Ch. xxxv. 22; cf. 

1 Ki. xxii. 30n.) and the mysterious command of 
God to Necho suggest that the campaign had 
been opposed by some prophet like Jeremiah, 
but Josiah, like Ahab, had listened to the court 
prophets instead. The very brevity of the story 
in Kings suggests that the author could not bring 
himself to tell the story of the death of the good 
king, who had allowed himself to be led astray 
by self-confidence. That the battle was at 
Megiddo (29) shows that Necho had no wish to 
invade Judah, but was following the traditional 
route to the north. 

xxxra. THE LAST DAYS OF 
JERUSALEM, xxiii, 30b—xxv. 7 

a. Jefaoahaz (xxiii. 30b~33) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 1-4. For the people of the land 
(30b) see additional note to chapters xi and xxi. 


24n. Their action in passing over Josiah’s second 
son Eliakim (Jehoiakim, 34) showed a shrewd 
estimate of his character. His eldest son (1 Ch. 
iii. 15) was presumably dead. In addition they 
probably thought that Jehoahaz was most likely 
to continue his father’s policy. His real name 
was Shallum (I Ch. iii. 15; Je. xxii. 11); Je¬ 
hoahaz was adopted as his throne name. Necho 
treated the whole thing as null and void; cf. 
in the room of Josiah his father (34); not because 
of Jehoahaz’ policy or possible contacts with 
Babylon, but simply to show Judah who was 
master. 

b. Jehoiakim (xxiii. 34—xxiv. 7) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 4-8. Necho’s action in changing 
Eliakim'^ name to Jehoiakim (34) had the same 
motive as his deposition of Jehoahaz, viz. to 
show that he was absolute lord over Judah. The 
size of the tribute (33) compared to that paid by 
Israel under Menahem (xv. 19) and Hezekiah 
(xviii. 14) shows how greatly the troubles in the 
reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah had impoverished 
Judah. The special mention that the tribute was 
enacted of the people of the land (35) probably 
indicates that it was meant to cripple them. He 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 
(37); no detailed picture is given us, but Je. vii. 
16-18, Ezk. viii. 5-18 (in the time of Zedekiah). 
suggest not so much organized apostasy as in 
the reigns of Ahaz and Manassch, as simply the 
unhindered flowing back of all the more popular 
superstitions. The assumption, on the basis of 
Ezk. viii. 10, that there was an inrush of Egyp¬ 
tian worship is improbable. Jehoiakim was in 
character one of Judah’s worst Icings; cf. Je. 
xxii. 13-15, 17-19, xxvi. 20-23, xxxvi. 21-26. So 
Jehoiakim slept with his fathers (6). Jeremiah 
(xxii. 19) had prophesied that he would have ‘the 
burial of an ass’, i.e. no burial; 2 Ch. xxxvi. 6 
says that Nebuchadnezzar ‘bound him in fetters, 
to carry him to Babylon’. Most probably he was 
wounded and captured in a skirmish; dying of 
wounds his body was flung away. Hence Kings 
does not mention his funeral. Je. xxxvii. 5-7 
shows that verse 7 must be understood in a 
relative sense. 

c. Jehoiachin (xxiv. 8-16) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 9, 10. Jehoiachin (8) was the 
throne name; his real name was Jeconiah (1 Ch. 
iii. 16) or more briefly Coniah (Je. xxii. 24). His 
mother (12); cf. Je. xiii. 18, xxii. 26. All the 
treasures of the house of the Lord . . . and cut in 
pieces all the vessels of gold (13). We sec from 
xxv. 15 that, as so often, ‘all’ must not be over¬ 
stressed. Dn. V. 2; Ezr. i. 7-11 show us that 
only those vessels that were too large for con¬ 
venient transport were cut up; the others were 
wanted as trophies for the temple of Marduk, 
as no image of Jehovah was available. As the 
Lord had said (13); Je. xx. 5. For the deportation 
figures (14, 16) sec note on xxv. 12. Craftsmen 
.. . smiths (14, 16); the exact force of the words 
is uncertain. For the continuation of the story 
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of Jehoiachin sec xxv. 27-30. From ration 
documents discovered in the ruins of Babylon it 
seems that he continued to be regarded as the 
legal king of Judah, hence the reckoning of time 
in Ezekiel, Zedekiah was more regent than king. 

d. Zedekiah (xxiv. 17—xxv. 7) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 11-13; Je. lii. 1~11. For the 
change of Matlwtiah (17) to Zedekiah see xxiii. 
34n. Zedekiah rebelled (20). 2 Ch. xxxvi. 13; 
Ezk. xvii. 15, 16 stress that he broke his solemn 
oath of loyalty. It was the result of Egyptian 
intrigue, and the Egyptians did cause the siege 
to be raised for a short time (Je. xxxvii. 5-7, 11). 
But it was in vain. The way toward the plain (4); 
‘the way of Arabah’ (Rv); i.e. towards the Dead 
Sea. The punishment of Zedekiah (7; Je. lii. 
10, 11) shows how seriously Nebuchadnezzar 
took his treachery. Je. xxxvii. 1—xxxix. 7 gives 
an interesting supplementary picture of this 
period. 

XXXIV. DESTRUCTION AND EXILE, 
xxv. 8-30 

a. The fate of Jerusalem (xxv. IT 21) 

Cf. 2 Ch. xxxvi. 14-21 (a general summary); 
Jc. lii. 12-30 (considerable additions). Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's destruction of Jerusalem was a 
deliberate punishment (8-10). The captain of the 
guard left of the poor of the land (12). This state¬ 
ment has been denied by many on the basis of 
Jc. lii. 28-30, where the total deported is given 


as 4,600; Je. lii. 28 is in flat contradiction with 
xxiv. 14,16, and Je. lii. 29 cannot be reconciled 
with xxv. 11; Je. xxxix. 9, lii. 15. It must be sup¬ 
posed that Je. lii. 28-30 refers to captives of 
rank designated by name. Archaeology has 
confirmed the virtual depopulation of Judaea; 
cf. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine^ 

р. 140ff. The matter is important, for on the 
denial of the truth of the picture in Kings has 
been based a denial of much in the earlier 
chapters of Ezra. A clean sweep was made of 
anything of value left in the temple (13-17, note 
the longer text in Je. lii. 17-23). The execution 
of certain leading citizens (18-21) is probably 
that referred to in Je. lii. 10 as taking place at 
the same time as the blinding of Zedekiah 
(xxv. 7). 

b. The flight to Egypt (xxv. 22-26) 

This is a very condensed version of the account 
in Je. xl. 7—xliii. 7 (q.v.). The effect of Ishmael’s 
treachery (25) was to deprive Judaea of or¬ 
ganized government. 

с. Hope for the future (xxv. 27-30) 

The parallel in Je. lii. 31-34 is virtually identical. 
The incident is recorded for the hope it gave of 
a favourable end to the exile. Chronicles, written 
after the return, therefore ignored it. For the 
importance of this section for dating Kings see 
Introduction, p. 300. Evil-merodach (561-560 
B.c.) was the son of Nebuchadnezzar. 

H. L. Ellison. 


APPENDIX I: THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL UNDER 

THE MONARCHY 


I. NEAR-EASTERN RELIGION 
In the ‘Fertile Crescent’, that compiratively 
narrow strip of fertile land running horseshoe- 
wise from the Persian Gulf to Palestine, and 
continuing on the other side of the desert in 
£8ypt» the religious systems during the Old 
Testament period fit into a common pattern. 
They were very different in detail and emphasis, 
but they were all essentially a mythological 
expression of the regular annual cycle of nature. 
The deities were a personification of the forces 
of nature, or more exactly of the spirit side of 
nature that made it work. In such a system the 
deities must be part of nature and so subservient 
to nature as a whole; though much greater than 
puny man, they are still essentially natural, and 
their claims on man conform to what man 
conceives to be natural. As the phenomena of 
nature are interrelated, though sometimes in 
apparent strife, the gods were conceived of as 
being mainly in family relationship, though 
often hostile to one another. 

In Babylonia, Assyria, Syria and Canaan the 
balance tetween security and disaster, prosperity 
and famine was so fine that the unpredictability 


of nature and life, in spite of the regularity of 
their cycle, was explained by the continual effort 
of the defeated demonic and chaotic powers 
to bring in chaos once more. Religion was very 
largely man's putting himself on the side of the 
gods and so helping them to preserve the 
established order. 

The great New Year feast (in Canaan held in 
the autumn) was of great importance in this. By 
the recitation of the myth of creation and the 
defeat of chaos and by various symbolic acts it 
was believed that the great circle of the ordered 
year was kept turning. In all more primitive 
religion it is believed that one can promote a 
desired result by the ritual performance of a 
similar action, and so much of the ritual was of 
this type. 

In Canaan the mystery of fertility in man, 
beast and soil alike were mythologically ex¬ 
plained in terms of divine marriage, and so 
sacred prostitution, both male and female, was 
looked on as a means of promoting this fertility, 
and became an integral part of religion. The 
bi-sexual nature of deity was proclaimed in 
every Canaanite sanctuary by the presence of the 
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ma^febhah and the *asherah {sec 1 Ki. xiv. 23n.), 
the former representing the male, the latter the 
female principle (the change of gender in Je. 
ii. 27 is probably irony). It is immaterial whether 
the latter represented Asherah, the mother 
goddess of the Canaanites (cf. 1 Ki. xv. 13n.), 
and the former some specific male god, or 
whether they were general recognitions of the 
universality of sex. 

n. THE ‘DIVINE KING’ 

If we may judge from Mesopotamian evidence, 
the most important man in the state was the 
king. He was not a god, as in Egypt, but he was 
in a special way the representative of the gods, 
and capable of achieving deity; so the title 
commonly used for him today, ‘divine king’, is 
not inappropriate. He was not merely the civil 
but also the religious head of the state. In the 
great festivals certain rites could be performed 
only by him or in his presence; though he did 
not normally claim prophetic powers, he was in 
the last analysis the one to whom the gods made 
their will known. 

The many survivals of an older past, e.g. the 
appeasement of demons (cf. 2 Ch. xi. 15n.), the 
cult of the dead, etc., were secondary and need 
no special mention here. 


lU. THE UNIQUENESS OF ISRAEL’S 
RELIGION 

Jehovah, who revealed Himself at Sinai, was not 
a nature god. He stood outside nature and was 
its Creator. The regularity of nature was not a 
necessity forced on Him, but depended on His 
decree (Gn. viii. 22), He was supernatural, and 
hence no human conceptions or images were 
adequate to express Him. His demands on men, 
though rational, were not such as natural man 
could ever have inferred by himself. In par¬ 
ticular He needed nothing from men, and the 
religion and cultus of Israel were rather His 
gifts to them than anything they did for Him or 
to help on His work. 

Jehovah’s supernatural power was shown by 
the exodus. In it He revealed that He was the 
Lord of history as well as of nature. Hence 
human experience is for the Bible not a meaning¬ 
less and endless cycle, but a progression towards 
a goal of Jehovah’s own fixing. 

This new world-view was reinforced by the 
change of the New Year festival to the spring. 
Passover did not primarily mark any feature of 
the agricultural year, but commemorated the 
supreme proof that Jehovah was the Lord of 
history. The natural New Year festival for 
Canaan was in the autumn (the feast of taber¬ 
nacles), when the whole harvest had been 
brought in, and when, with the first of the 
‘former rain’, new life began to show itself. This 
explains why the Passover was specially kept at 
the great reformations under Hezekiah and 
Josiah. 


IV. THE ‘CANAANIZATION’ OF 
JEHOVAH WORSHIP 
Abram’s father had shared the normal religion 
of his time (Jos. xxiv. 2), and there is no reason 
for thinking that in the Patriarchal circles the 
memory of the past had ever quite vanished. 
The golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 4) finds a better 
explanation in Semitic ideas, as shown in the 
Ras Shamra tablets, than it does in Egyptian 
bull worship. Then too the Israelite festivals 
were tied to the agricultural year as were the 
Canaanite. As the Ras Shamra tablets and the 
sacrificial inscriptions from Marseilles and 
Carthage show us, their sacrificial systems had 
striking similarities. It was therefore fatally easy 
for the ordinary Israelite to interpret Jehovah 
in Canaanite terms, to look on Him as the chief 
of the gods and not as the only God, to bring 
Him into nature, and therefore to look on Him 
as natural and to interpret His commands 
accordingly. 

It is a matter of controversy to what extent 
Israel was influenced by Canaanite worship in 
the time of the judges, and also how far it was 
eradicated in the period Samuel to Solomon. 
Ortainly the impression made by Ezk. xx, 
Je. ii. 1-13, Ho. ii, etc. is that the poison worked 
from the first and continuously. Solomon did 
much to create a favourable atmosphere for this 
Canaanized religion by the very glory of the 
temple, which became for the simpler the real 
residence of Jehovah, and still more by his 
provision of facilities for the worship of other 
gods (1 Ki. xi. 1-8). The elaboration of the 
temple ritual worked in the same direction, as 
may be seen by its frequent denunciation by the 
prophets. Jeroboam, by his assumption of‘divine 
kingship’, by his making the autumn festival the 
most important not merely by popular estima¬ 
tion but also by right, and above all by his choice 
of a bull as Jehovah’s pedestal and symbol of 
His presence (1 Ki. xii. 28n.), made the in¬ 
creasing Canaanization of Israel’s religion a 
certainty, whatever may have been his purpose. 

How far this Canaanization went, in both 
Israel and Judah, we cannot say with certainty. 
There can be no doubt that most of the time 
their religion was on a much higher level than 
that of their neighbours. There is no evidence 
that an image of Jehovah was ever made, and 
archaeological discovery supports this; the fre¬ 
quent discovery on probably all Israelite sites of 
small figures of the mother-goddess and the 
repeated mention of the Asherah, both as a 
symbol and as the goddess, make it reasonably 
certain that the popular mind gave Jehovah a 
wife, though there is no evidence that children 
were attributed to Him. The Elephantine papyri 
(sec Clar. Bible, O.T., vol. IV, p. 2l2ff.) give 
definite evidence for such a corrupt worship, and 
since those who practised it were obviously 
ignorant that they were not good Israelites, it is 
clear that it must have been widespread. 

In times of apostasy as under Jehoram, 
Ahaziah, Ahaz and Manasseh things went mudi 
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When Israel entered into political alliance with 
Assyria or Egypt it was as very much the junior 
partner, and this implied a similar junior role 
for Jehovah in the divine sphere. In the former 
type of alliance the religious implications may 
well have been overlooked by all but the prophets, 
in the latter they were obvious to all. It was mere 
religious logic for Ahaz and Manasseh to look 
on Jehovah as a nature deity, and not the most 
important one at that, one of a vast family of 
gods, but inferior to the deities of Assyria. It 


needed the vision of Isaiah (e.g. Is. x. 5-27) to 
reconcile the vassalage of Judah with the sole 
deity of Jehovah. 

Other possible implications of political alli¬ 
ances are shown by the results of the political 
marriage of Ahab to Jezebel. It evidently gave 
the Tyrian Baal a legal standing in Israel. Such 
politiail marriages were particularly evil because 
of the influence exerted by the queen mother on 
her son. 

H. L. Ellison. 


APPENDIX III: THE GREAT EMPIRES DURING THE 
PERIOD OF THE MONARCHY 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF THE UNITED 

MONARCHY 

Early in the twelfth century b.c. with the death 
of Rameses III Egyptian influence in Ciinaan 
rapidly vanished, and Egypt sank into a long 
period of internal weakness. Tiglath-pileser I 
(1112-1074) of Assyria broke the power of the 
Hittites and of Babylon and carried his arms 
to the Mediterranean, but soon after his death 
Assyria dropped into inanition. The result of 
this was that in the time of David and Solomon 
there was in the Near East no effective opponent 
to the rise of Israel. The one major power left 
in their vicinity was that of the Phoenician 
coastal cities which were mainly interested in 
developing their overseas interests. 

II. THE BACKGROUND DOWN TO THE 

DEATH OF JEHU 

The beginning of a new era was marked by the 
rise of the XXII dynasty in Egypt under Shishak, 
or Sheshenk (c. 946). The revival of Egyptian 
power was never sufficient to make lasting 
Egyptian conquests in Asia likely, but it was 
sufficient to break the strength of Rehoboam, 
and after that the Israelite kingdoms were 
constantly weakened by Egyptian intrigues and 
raids. 

Assyria awoke from sleep under Adad-nirari 
11 (909-889), and from then on, until its fall, 
was the major power in the Near East. The 
relatively slow advance of Assyria until the 
time of Tiglath-pileser III was mainly due to the 
lack of any thought-out system of holding down 
conquered territory. At any rate, from the time 
of Ashur-nasir-pal II (883-859) they relied on 
cruelty. ‘His usual procedure after the capture 
of a hostile city was to burn it, and then to 
mutilate all the grown male prisoners by cutting 
off their hands and ears and putting out their 
eyes; after which they were piled up in a great 
heap to perish in torture from sun, flies, their 
wounds and suffocation; the children, both boys 
and girls, were all burnt alive at the stake; and 
the chief was carried off to Assyria to be flayed 
alive for the king’s delectation’ (Hall, The 
Ancient History of the Near East, p. 445). 


Though his successors did not go to the same 
lengths they aroused such bitter hatred (cf. 
Na. iii) that the policy had only a short-term 
value. Every possibility of revolt was eagerly 
seized, and the Assyrian kings constantly found 
their vassal states in revolt when they ascended 
the throne. 

Ashur-nasir-pal carried his arms to the 
Mediterranean and received the submission of 
Hamath and the Phoenician cities. Shalmaneser 
111 (858 824) pressed further south and met a 
great Syrian confederation at Qarqar (853). 
According to the Assyrian account Ahab par¬ 
ticipated in it with 2,0()0 chariots (the largest 
contingent) and 10,000 infantry (a contingent 
exceeded only by that of Damascus). Though 
Shalmaneser claimed a victory, the sequel sug¬ 
gests a drawn battle or even defeat. Subsequent 
attacks on Damascus in 848 and 845 failed, but 
the Phoenician cities submitted again in 842. 
In 841 Damascus was seriously defeated and 
w'eakened, and among others Jehu paid tribute. 
Babylonia also became tributary. 

m. TIGLATH-PILESER Ul 

In Shalmaneser’s old age civil war broke out in 
Assyria and so the West had breathing space. 
Under Adad-nirari 111 (810-783) Hamath, the 
Phoenician cities, Jehoahaz of Israel, the Philis¬ 
tines and Edom, as well as Damascus, paid 
tribute in 803. 

In the middle of the ninth century b.c. there 
had arisen on the north-eastern frontier of 
Assyria a new power, Urartu. It was a threat to 
the heart of Assyria, and greatly weakened it. In 
the first half of the eighth century b.c. Assyria’s 
power rapidly declined until little was left of its 
Empire except its home lands. This was the 
period of the revival of Israel’s strength under 
Jeroboam II. Then in 745 the general Pulu 
seized the throne and under the name of Tiglath- 
pileser (III) reigned till 727. 

He introduced the method of holding down 
conquered territory by deporting the cream of 
the population (dT. section XXVm d of the 
commentary). Though this did not decrease the 
hatred of Assyria, but rather increased it, it was 
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highly cfFeclive, and Assyria went from strength 
to strength until it bled itself white and collapsed. 

After stabilizing his north-eastern and southern 
frontiers he advanced against the West, which by 
742 submitted. It was at this time that Menahem 
paid tribute (2 Ki. xv. 19f.). There followed the 
breaking of the power of Urartu. Rezin of 
Damascus and Pekah of Israel, thinking that 
Tiglath-pileser's hands were full, formed a con¬ 
federacy against him and attacked Ahaz of 
Judah, who would not join them (see sections 
XXVII c, d of the commentary). This brought 
the wrath of the Assyrian king on them. The 
Philistines and Israel collapsed in 734, Galilee 
and Transjordan being deported (2 Ki. xv. 29); 
in 732 Damascus was captured and its inhabit¬ 
ants deported. This was followed by the sub¬ 
mission of all the lands round Israel. Ahaz had, 
of course, become tributary when he appeiilcd 
to Assyria for help. Tiglath-pilescr’s work 
was rounded off when he became king of 
Babylon. 

IV. ASSYRIA AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS 
POWER 

Shalmaneser V (726-722) hud to face a new 
situation. Egypt had come under the control of 
the XXV dynasty (Nubian or Ethiopian) who, 
alarmed by the presence of the Assyrians on the 
frontier, began to intrigue among the people of 
Palestine. This led to the revolt of Hoshea and 
the fall of Samaria (723 /2) (see section XXVTII a 


of the commentary). Sargon (721-705) had to 
face the revolt of Babylonia at the beginning of 
his reign and was seriously defeated by Elam, 
the ally of Merodach-baladan. This led to a 
general revolt in the West backed by Egypt. One 
sweeping campaign in 720 restored Assyrian 
power and led to a crushing defeat of the 
Egyptian army in south Palestine. Sargon had 
to be bought off from invading Egypt. There 
were further revolts in Palestine in 715 (cf. Is. 
XX. 1) and 711. It is not clear to what extent 
Hezekiah was involved and whether he was able 
to make his peace in time to avoid serious con¬ 
sequences. By the time of Sargon’s death the 
Assyrian Empire stretched from the Persian 
Gulf to Cilicia and the Egyptian frontier; even 
Cyprus paid tribute. 

Sennacherib's reign (704-681) was ushered in 
by a general revolt. The recently conquered 
portions of Media were lost for ever, but 
Babylon, in spite of Merodach-baladan’s efforts, 
was soon recaptured. When Sennacherib turned 
to the West, he quickly beat down opposition in 
spite of Egyptian resistance (cf. section XXIX c 
of commentary). He avenged a later Babylonian 
revolt and a probable defeat by a supporting 
Elamite army by destroying Babylon in 689. In 
the years that followed (unless it was in 701; 
see sections XXIX f, h of commentary) he 
suffered a major disaster in southern Palestine 
or on the Egyptian frontier (2 Ki. xix. 35). Not 
long after he was assassinated by two of his sons. 
Already in his reign we see the beginning of that 
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loss of Assyrian man-power that was to lead to 
the downfall of the Empire. 

Esarhaddon (680-669) was one of the greatest 
of the Assyrian kings. One of his first acts was 
to rebuild Babylon, and his general policy seems 
to have created much more widespread quiet 
than usual. The movements of new peoples on 
the northern frontiers were troublesome but not 
yet seen as a real danger. The only trouble in the 
West seems to have been Phoenician revolts 
stirred up by Egypt; Manasseh of Judah appears 
as a loyal petty king. Esarhaddon conquered 
Egypt between 674 and 671, but no sooner had 
he left the country than Tirhakah, who had 
retreated into Ethiopia, returned and raised the 
standard of revolt. 

It was left to Ashurbanipal (668-633) to re¬ 
conquer Egypt, which he did easily. On an 
attempt of the Ethiopians to reconquer Egypt, 
which was at first successful, Thebes (No-amon, 
Na. iii, Sff.) was sacked by the Assyrians in 663. 
Between 663 and 646 Elam was wantonly 
attacked and destroyed, and Assyria seemed to 
be at the height of its power. But the bitter 
fighting in Egypt and Elam had been too great 
a strain on the now slender reserves of Assyrian 
man-power. Already by 650 the Assyrian garri¬ 
son will have been withdrawn from Egypt, and 
Psaniatik, the viceroy of Egypt, was independent 
in all but name. Assyria had been bled white, 
and when the Scythians broke into the land 
shortly before AshurbanipaTs death there was 
little effective opposition to them. 

V. THE RISE OF BABYLON 

The West was largely lost to Assyria by the time 
of Ashurbanipars death (cf. section XXXII), 
and Babylon went immediately after under 
Nabopolassar (625). The growing Median 
power under Cyaxares came to an understanding 
with the Scythians and Babylon. Though 
Psamatik sent an Egyptian army to the help of 
Assyria in 616, it accomplished little, and in 612 
Nineveh fell to the united attack of the Medcs 
and Babylonians after a bitter siege, and it 
never rose again. The last vestiges of Assyria 
vanished about 609. 


The Medes and Babylonians divided the 
Assyrian Empire between them, and they and 
the new state of Lydia in Asia Minor formed a 
triple alliance, loyally observed until they all in 
turn went down before Cyrus of Persia, 

Necho, Psamatik’s son, came to the throne 
of Egypt in 609 and promptly marched, nom¬ 
inally to help Assyria, now beyond help, if 
indeed she still existed, but really to grab what 
he could. On his way he defeated Josiah at 
Megiddo (see section XXXll j of commentary) 
and overran all Syria as far as the Euphrates. 
But when Nebuchadrezzar (the spelling Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar is used in Kings), Nabopolassar’s 
son and general, met him at Carchemish in 605 
the issue was quickly decided and Babylon 
ruled as far as the Egyptian frontier. Egypt 
became an intriguer luring Judah to its doom, 
as it had Israel over a century earlier. The main 
supporters of Egypt were the Phoenician cities, 
and Tyre was able to resist Nebuchadrezzar for 
thirteen years before surrendering on terms (cf. 
Ezk. xxix. 17f.). It is doubtful whether the 
Babylonian king carried his arms across the 
Egyptian frontier. 

Nebuchadrezzar (604-562) was mainly in¬ 
terested in peaceful pursuits, and he is most 
famous for his rebuilding of Babylon. His 
followers were weak and quite unable to deal 
with the new power that suddenly arose. 

Cyrus, prince of Anshan in south Persia, 
attacked Astyages of Media and dethroned him 
in 550. In 547-6 the kingdom of Croesus of 
Lydia fell to him. The next three years were 
devoted to the capture of the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor. Finally in 539 Babylonia was 
attacked, and the city fell in 538 after a six 
months’ campaign. When Cambyses, Cyrus’ son, 
conquered Egypt in 525, it meant that the coun¬ 
tries of the ‘Fertile Crescent’ had been merged 
in an empire that stretched from Cyrene and 
the first aiUiract on the Nile to the Dardanelles 
and eastward to the borders of India. The new 
phase of spiritual history ushered in by the 
Jewish return from exile coincided with the 
beginning of a new era in world history. 

H. L. Ellison. 
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I AND II CHRONICLES 

INTRODUCTION 


I. ITS POSITION IN THE CANON 

The English Versions follow the lxx and Vulg. 
in placing Chronicles immediately after Kings, 
but in the Hebrew Bible Chronicles is the last 
book of the Old Testament. It will have occupied 
that position as early as the time of Christ (see 
note on 2 Ch. xxiv. 20f.). In Hebrew it is one 
book (though the printed Hebrew Bibles have 
followed the Christian tradition); the division 
into two goes back to the lxx. 

II. TITLE AND DATE 

Our name, Chronicles, is derived from a sug¬ 
gestion by Jerome. It is a fair rendering of the 
Hebrew title dibhre hayyamim, i.e. ‘The events 
of days* or ‘Annals’; but it does not fairly 
express the nature or purpose of Chronicles. 
(See below under Purpose.) 

An obvious terminus a quo for the date is 
given by 2 Ch. xxxvi. 22, i.e. 537 b.c. The 
evidence, however, seems conclusive that 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nchemiah were originally 
one book. This would bring the date down to 
after 430 b.c. The list of the descendants of 
Zerubbabel (I Ch. iii. 19-24) to the sixth genera¬ 
tion suggests a date not earlier than 400-340 b.c. 
(but see note on this passage). Ne. xii. lOf., 22f. 
brings the list of high priests down to Jaddua, 
who lived about 332 b.c. Rudolph (Esra und 
Nehemia, 1949) maintains, as is intrinsically 
quite possible, tliat these are later scribal addi¬ 
tions, and dates the book shortly after 400 b.c, 
Albright (/.B.L., 1921, pp. 104-124) from other 
premises reaches a similar date. In any case 
dates later than 300 b.c, may be ruled out as 
improbable. 

III. AUTHOR 

The facts just given make it very difficult to 
accept the Jewish ascription of authorship to 
Ezra, as does also the fragmentary description 
of Ezra’s activity. But it seems that the tradition 
has been misunderstood, and that it is only the 
genealogies (1 Ch. i-ix) that are attributed to 
him (sec Jewish Enc., ad he.). If so, Delitzsch’s 
view that Ezra was the compiler of much of the 
material used by the Chronicler may well be 
right, or even Welch’s (Schweich Lectures, 1939) 
that the bulk of the book is pre-cxilic. In either 
case the Chronicler will remain unknown to us 
by name. 

IV. PURPOSE 

A chronicle diffTers from a history in that it is a 
record of passing events without any clear 
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principle of selection in what is included and 
what omitted. The ‘Chronicler* is obviously 
writing history, for there is a very clear principle 
both in his additions to Samuel and Kings and 
in his omissions. His additions concern mainly 
the temple and its services and such incidents as 
exalted the religious side of the stale in contrast 
to the civil. Obviously he is concerned mainly 
with Israel as a religious community. His omis¬ 
sions show that he is concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of two divine institutions, the temple and 
the Davidic line of kings. Hence only the death 
of Saul is mentioned; his reign, David’s sin, 
Absalom's rebellion, Adonijah's attempted 
usurpation are all omitted. The history of the 
northern kingdom, which was in rebellion 
against both of God's institutions, is mentioned 
only where it touches the fortunes of Judah. 

That is why Chronicles is said to represent the 
priestly standpoint; it is concerned with the 
working out of what God has ordained and not, 
as Samuel and Kings, with the prophetic stand¬ 
point of how God dealt with His people and so 
revealed Himself. 

The reasons for the writing of Chronicles are 
not far to seek. The post-exilic community had 
to understand how it had come into existence, 
that it was a true continuation of the pre-cxilic 
kingdom (hence the genealogies), and what was 
the role of God’s gift, the temple and its services, 
that had been entrusted to them. The omission 
of so many familiar scenes from Samuel and 
Kings underlined that, though those that had 
returned from exile were few in number, God 
had always been eliminating from the history of 
His people that which was in rebellion against 
Him. 

In an age when there is an ever-growing 
tendency to abandon the old revelation of God 
in the Scriptures, Chronicles has its lesson of 
encouragement and warning for us. 

V. SOURCES 

It is clear that the main source of Chronicles is 
Samuel and Kings. In addition reference is made 
to a number of other sources, twenty in all, e.g. 

1 Ch. V. 17, ix. 1, xxiii. 27, xxvii. 24, xxix. 29, 

2 Ch. ix. 29, xii. 15, xiii. 22, xxiv. 27, xxvi. 22, 
xxvii. 7, xxxiii. 19, xxxv. 25, et alia. While there 
is no need to doubt that these sources existed 
(for their interpretation see I.C.C.), it does not 
follow that the Chronicler must have made 
direct use of them, for he may have been using 
one or more works based on them. He normally 
follows Samuel and Kings very closely, though 
he is prepared to make alterations at times; 
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there is no reason for supposing that he has not 
followed his other sources equally closely, 
though there is evidence that he felt free to re¬ 
cast their language. 

VI. HISTORICAL VALUE 

It is clear that Chronicles read by itself would 
give an unbalanced view of Israelite history; but 
it is equally clear that its author presupposed a 
knowledge of Samuel and Kings on the part of 
his readers so that criticism on this ground has 
no validity. More difficult is the large number 
of discrepancies between Chronicles and Samuel 
and Kings, some real, some imaginary. This is 
probably the reason why, in the Talmud, we 
find its historical accuracy queried, though not 
its canonicity. 

In modern times the truth of all sections not 
found in Samuel and Kings has been queried 
(they have even been regarded as inventions of 
the Chronicler). But in the few cases where 
archaeology could pass an opinion it has tended 
to be favourable, and today the criticisms of 
scholars are normally much more cautious. 
There is no reason to doubt the essential accuracy 
of the Chronicler and his sources. Some of the 


discrepancies may be due to textual corruption 
in his sources, and in places the text of Chronicles 
has been poorly transmitted. 

One of the main problems in Chronicles is 
bound up with the numbers contained in it. 
Many are impossibly large, some disagree with 
Samuel and Kings, others are incompatible with 
the discoveries of archaeology. Yet there are 
other numbers that will not make sense of the 
usual suggestion that we arc dealing with plain 
exaggeration, e.g. the 300 chariots in 2 Ch. xiv. 9 
contrasted with the million footmen. The most 
obvious solution is that we are dealing with 
textual corruption either in the sources or in the 
transmission of Chronicles. A study of the 
variants in the genealogies will show how much 
of this there has been. There is, however, another 
aspect to be considered. Numbers from a 
thousand upwards were used not merely as 
round figures, but also hyperbolically (cf. 
H.D.B., Ill, p. 564; I.S.B.E., p. 2159). So in a 
number of cases mentioned in the commentary 
probably only a large, or very large, number is 
meant. 

For the Chronology of the period covered by 
1 and 2 Chronicles see Introduction to 1 and 2 
Kings. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. GENEALOGIES. 1 Ch. i. 1—ix. 44 

a. Genealogies from Genesis (i. 1—ii. 2) 

b. Genealogies of Judah (ii. 3—iv. 23) 

c. Genealogies of Simeon, Reuben, Gad and Manasseh (iv. 24—v. 26) 

d. Genealogies of Levi (vi. 1-81) 

e. Genealogies of Issachar, Zebulun (?), Dan (?), Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim and Asher 

(vii. 1-40) 

f. Genealogies of Benjamin (viii. 1-40 and ix. 35-44) 

g. Post-exilic family heads resident in Jerusalem (ix. 1-34) 

II. THE REIGN OF DAVID. 1 Ch. x. 1—xxix. 30 

a. The death of Saul (x. 1-14) 

b. David is made king (xi. 1—xii. 40) 

c. David and the ark (xiii. 1—xvii. 27) 

d. David’s wars (xviii. 1—xx. 8) 

e. The preparations for the temple (xxi. 1—xxii. 19) 

f. Organization and duties of the Levites (xxiii. 1—xxvi. 32) 

g. The civil leaders of the nation (xxvii. 1-34) 

h. Solomon made king (xxviii. 1—xxix. 30) 

III. THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. 2 Ch. i. 1—ix. 31 

a. Solomon confirmed in the kingdom by God (i. 1-17) 

b. The building of the temple (ii. 1—v. 1) 

c. The dedication of the temple (v. 2—vii. 22) 

d. Solomon’s glory (viii. 1—ix. 31) 

IV. THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 2 Ch. x. 1—xxxvi. 23 

a. Rehoboam (x. 1—xii. 16) 

b. Abijah (xiii. 1-22) 

c. Asa (xiv. 1—^xvi. 14) 

d. Jehoshaphat (xvii. 1—xx. 37) 
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c. Jehorain and Ahaziah (xxi. 1—xxii. 9) 

f. Joash (xxii. 10—xxiv. 27) 

g. Amaziah (xxv. 1—xxvi. 2) 

h. Uzziah (xxvi. 3~23) 

i. Jotham (xxvii. 1-9) 

j. Ahaz (xxviii. 1-27) 

k. Hezekiah (xxix. 1—xxxii. 33) 

l. Manasseh (xxxiii. 1-20) 

m. Amon (xxxiii. 21-25) 

n. Josiah (xxxiv. 1—xxxv. 27) 

o. Downfall and restoration (xxxvi. 1 23) 

COMMENTARY 


I. GENEALOGIES. I Ch. i. 1—lx. 44 

The purpose of the genealogies is one with the 
main purpose of Chronicles. It is plain that the 
Davidic line and the descendants of Levi are the 
chief interest (note the pointed omission of the 
house of Eli, which did not serve the Jerusalem 
temple). Next in importance are the two tribes 
especially connected with the monarchy, Judah 
and Benjamin. The passing mention of so many 
in the genealogies shows that their later omission 
is deliberate; they were not serving God’s pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand the mention of many 
of no importance is the guarantee that none of 
God’s people are forgotten. 

Many of the names are taken from other 
canonical books; the sources of the others are 
generally not given, but the fragmentary nature 
of many of them is the best evidence that the 
Chronicler had portions of old records before 
him. In many cases, as elsewhere in Chronicles, 
there are variants in spelling compared with the 
same names in other canonical books. An ♦ is 
placed against the form usually considered 
correct; where no • occurs we cannot be sure 
which is the original form. It will be seen that 
generally, but not always, it is the form in 
Chronicles that is inferior. For this the copiers 
of Chronicles arc often responsible, not the 
author. 

a. Genealogies from Genesis (i. 1— ii. 2) 

The extremely condensed form of much of this 
section shows that a knowledge of Genesis was 
assumed. 

i. The antediluvian patriarchs (I. 1-4). See 
Gn. V. 3-32. Note the omission of the line of 
Cain in full conformity with the principles of 
Chronicles. 

ii. The genealogy of the nations (i. 5-23). See 
Gn. X. 2-29. *Riphath (6); Rv ‘Diphath’. Cf. 
Gn. X. 3. *Rodanim (7); ‘Dodanim’ (Gn. x. 4). 
Note that Uz, etc. (17) were the sons of Aram. 
Meshech (17); *‘Mash’ (Gn. x. 23). Ebal (22); 
‘Obar (Gn. x. 28). 

ill. The descent of Ahraham (i. 24-27). See 
Gn. xi, 10-26. 

Iv. The descendants of Abraham through 
Ishmael and Keturah (i. 2^33). See Gn. xxv. 12- 
16 and 1-4. 


V. The descendants of Esau (i. 34-54). See 
Gn. xxxvi. 10-14, 20-43. Zephi (36); •‘Zepho’ 
(Gn. xxxvi. 11). In Gn. xxxvi. 12 *Timna is the 
concubine of Eliphaz and the mother of Amalek. 
Homam (39); ‘Hemam’ (Gn. xxxvi. 22). Alian 
(40); ‘Alvan’ (Gn. xxxvi. 23). Shephi (40); 
‘Shepho’ (Gn. xxxvi. 23). Amram (41); RV 
‘Hamran*; ‘Hemdan’ (Gn. xxxvi. 26). Jakan 
(42); RV *‘Jaakan’; ‘Akan* (Gn. xxxvi. 27). 
*Hadad (50); ‘Hadar’ (Gn. xxxvi. 39). Pai (50); 
‘Pau* (Gn. xxxvi. 39). Aliah (51); *‘Alvah* (Gn. 
xxxvi. 40). 

vi. The sons of Israel (ii. 1, 2). See Gn. xxxv. 
22-26. There seems to be no explanation for 
the unusual position of Dan. 

b. Genealogies of Judah (ii. 3—iv. 23) 

It seems impossible now to unravel these 
genealogies with any certainty; the difficulties 
are due in part to the incomplete and sometimes 
even fragmentary nature of the genealogies and 
in part to the possible duplication of names. 
Textual corruptions and the fact that we are 
sometimes dealing with names of places rather 
than of persons further complicate matters. 

i. Some descendants of Judah (ii. 3-9). Some 
descendants of Shelah (3) will be found in 1 Ch. 
iv. 21, ix. 5; Ne. xi. 5. They are not dealt with 
here because the Chronicler wishes to reach the 
royal house as soon as possible. The daughter of 
Shua (3). Cf. Gn. xxxviii. 2. Hezron, and Hamul 
(5). See Gn. xlvi. 12. The list of Hezron’s descen¬ 
dants commences in verse 9. It must not be 
assumed that Hamul was childless. Cf. Nu. 
xxvi. 21. Zimri (6); *‘Zabdi’ (Jos. vii. 1). It 
is quite probable that Ethan, Heman, Calcol 
and Dara are to be identified with the Ethan 
the Ezrahite (i.e. descendant of Zerah), Heman, 
Chalcol and Darda of 1 Ki. iv. 31, in which case 
Mahol will be an intermediate link between them 
and Zerah. The fact that verse 8 speaks of the 
sons of Ethan but gives only one, suggests that 
the remainder of their genealogy has been 
omitted for the sake of brevity. Achar (7); 
‘Achan’ (Jos. vii. 1). The form in Chronicles 
may be deliberate (cf. Jos. vii. 26). Achan was 
Carmi’s grandson; this and the failure to men¬ 
tion the link between Carmi and Zimri pre¬ 
suppose a knowledge of Joshua in the reader. 
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The interpretation of the genealogies of Judah 
as a whole will depend in large measure on the 
interpretation of verse 9. Chelubai, i.e. *Caleb 
(cf. verse 18; there is no justification for the 
spelling ch), is identified by most scholars with 
Caleb the Kenezite (see 1 Ch. iv, 15; Jos. xiv. 6), 
a non-Israelite incorporated into the tribe of 
Judah (Nu. xiii. 6). To do so is automatically to 
deny the authenticity of a considerable portion 
of these genealogies and to make a considerable 
part of Judah non-Israelite. It is much easier to 
assume two individuals, this Caleb antedating 
the hero of the conquest by several centuries. 
The mention of Achsah (49; cf. Jos. xv. 17; Jdg. 

i. 13) does not necessarily invalidate this view. 
The later Caleb’s daughter must have been born 
after his incorporation into the tribe of Judah, 
and he may well have chosen the name deliber¬ 
ately. Jerahmecl (9). His descendants arc men¬ 
tioned in 1 Sa. xxvii. 10, xxx. 29. They arc 
usually taken to be a non-Israelite clan that later 
coalesced with Judah. This would again destroy 
the historicity of the genealogy. It is much 
simpler to suppose that the descendants of 
Jerahmeel, who in any case were settled in the 
south of Judaea, retained their nomadic habits 
longer, and so in the days of David were 
reckoned separately from the rest of Judah. 

ii. The ancestry of David (ii. 10-17). See Ru. 
iv. 18-22. Salma (11). So Ru. iv. 20 (Heb.); 
‘Salmon’ in Ru. iv. 21; Mt. i. 5. Jesse had eight 
sons (1 Sa. xvi. 10,11); only seven are mentioned 
here. 1 Ch. xxvii. 18 mentions a son Elihu, but 
this is almost certainly a variant of Eliab. The 
missing son probably died young. Abigail (16). 
According to 2 Sa. xvii. 25 she was the daughter 
of Nahash, in which case she was David’s half- 
sister, or step-sister. *Jeth€r the Ishmeelite (17); 
Tthra the Israelite’ (2 Sa. xvii. 25). 

iii. The descendants of Caleb (ii. 18-24). See 
also notes on ii. 42-55. The context of verse 18 
does not suggest that Caleb had two wives. 
Either Jerioth was another name of Azubah, or 
there is a textual corruption. (See Cam. Bible.) 
Bezaleel (20); see Ex. xxxi. 2. And afterward 
Hezron (21), i.e. after verse 9. And he took . . . 
(23). The time of the loss of these cities (see Rv) is 
nowhere indicated, but it was probably before 
the reign of Ahab. In verse 24 the lxx suggests 
that there has been a textual corruption. If this is 
correct, it would have been ‘And after Hezron 
was dead Caleb went in to Ephrath, his father 
Hezron’s wife, and she bare him . . .’ This 
was probably before the Mosaic lawgiving, 
which forbad such a marriage. 

iv. The descendants of Jerahmeel (ii. 25-41). 
Nothing is known of any of those mentioned 
here. There is an apparent contradiction between 
verse 31 and verse 34. Ahlai may be a grandson 
by some daughter other than that mentioned in 
verse 34. 

V. Further descendants of Caleb (ii. 42-55). See 
also notes on ii. 18-24. This is probably a supple¬ 
mentary genealogy to that in ii. 18-24. There 
are few points of contact between them. It should 
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De noticed that a number of names in these 
verses are names of towns. It is not always 
possible to interpret these remarks with cer¬ 
tainty. Sometimes it means that a man had 
given his name to a town. For example, in a case 
like Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim (50) it is 
clear that Shobal had founded or re-founded 
Kirjath-jearim, not that he had a son of that 
name. Verse 55 is a statement that the Recha- 
bites were originally a Kenite family (cf. 2 Ki. 
x. 15n.; Je. xxxv) who were incorporated into 
Judah. 

vi. The sons of David (iii. 1-9). With the list of 
David’s sons in verses 1-9 cf. 2 Sa. iii. 2-5, 
v. 14-16. Daniel (1); ‘Chileab’ (2 Sa. iii. 3). 
Shimea (5); ♦‘Shammua’ (1 Ch. xiv. 4; 2 Sa. 
V. 14). Baih-shua (5); *‘Bath-sheba’ (in 2 Samuel 
and I Kings). Her father’s name Ammiel is 
possibly only a variant of ‘Eliam’ (2 Sa. xi. 3). 
Elishama, and Eliphelet (6); *‘Elishua, and 
Elpalet’ (1 Ch. xiv. 5; cf. 2 Sa. v. 15). In both 
these cases the second rendering is obviously 
the correct one, otherwise there would be 
two pairs of brothers with the same name. See 
verse 8. Eliada (8). So 2 Sa. v. 15; ♦‘Beeliada’ in 
1 Ch. xiv. 7. See note on 1 Ch. viii. 33. 

vii. From Solomon to the captivity (iii. 10-16). 
Abia (10); rv ‘Abijah’. So elsewhere in Chron¬ 
icles; in 1 Kings ‘Abijam’. Azariah (12). So 
generally in 2 Kings; but elsewhere in Chronicles, 
in 2 Ki. xv. 13, 32,34, and the prophets, ‘Uzziah’. 
Johanan (15), not otherwise known. Zedekiah 
his son (16). This seems to be a careless scribal 
error. He was Jeconiah’s uncle, and has been 
mentioned already in verse 15. 

viii. The bouse of David from the captivity 
(iii. 17-24). It should be noted that neither of 
the New Testament genealogies of our Lord 
makes any use of these names, except Shealtiel 
(av Salathiel) and Zerubbabel. According to 
Ezr. iii. 2; Hg. i. 1; Mt. i. 12; Lk. iii. 27 Zerub- 
babel was the son, which may mean grandson, 
of Shealtiel. The natural inference of verses 17-19 
is that he was his nephew. An old Jewish ex¬ 
planation interprets verse 18 as listing the sons 
of Shealtiel. Another explanation would be that 
he was grandson of both Shealtiel and Pedaiah. 
Shenazar (18), quite likely the Sheshbazzar of 
Ezr. i. 8, where see note. 

This section, so important for the dating of 
Chronicles, cannot be interpreted with any cer¬ 
tainty. The difficulty is the connection between 
the two halves of verse 21. The usual inter¬ 
pretation is that verses 2lb-24 mention various 
other branches of the Davidic house, whose 
connection with Zerubbabel is unspecified, and 
of only one of which have we further details. 
On the basis of this Young {Introduction to the 
Old Testament) argues that we have only two 
generations from Zerubbabel given us, and 
therefore there is no obstacle to Ezra’s author¬ 
ship. There is weight in the argument, but it 
cannot be accepted as it stands, for, even if 
Shechaniah was not a contemporary of Hananiah, 
he can hardly be from an earlier generation than 
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that of Zerubbabel, and we have four genera¬ 
tions reckoned from him. Also wc cannot reject 
out of hand the reading of the lxx, Vulg. and 
Syr.: ‘And the son of Hananiah was Pciatiah 
and Jeshiah his son, and Aman his son, and 
Obadiah his son, and Shechaniah his son.’ If this 
reading is correct, we have eleven generations 
from Zerubbabel. 

lx. Fragmentary genealogies of Judah (iv. 1- 
23). This chapter is a collection of fragments 
which have little or no connection one with 
another or with the lists in chapter ii. Carmi (1). 
A comparison with ii. 9. 19, 50 will show that it 
should be Caleb. Jabez (9, 10; lit. ‘He giveth 
pain’) has special attention given him because 
his faith was triumphant over his name. Othniel 
(13) and Caleb (15). These verses must be inter¬ 
preted in the liglit of Jos. xv. 17. They confirm 
the impression created by Jos. xiv. 6 that Caleb 
was a non-Israelite adopted into the tribe of 
Judah, for his genealogy does not link up 
anywhere. 

The sons of Shelah (21); see note on ii. 3. For 
Jashubi-lehem (22) it is better to read with lxx 
and Vulg. ‘and returned to Bethlehem’, Though 
unconnected with it, it is an interesting reminder 
of Ruth. Potters (23). Archaeology has shown 
that the potter’s craft was hereditary. 

c. Genealogies of Simeon, Reuben, Gad and 
Manasseh (iv. 24- -v. 26) 

i. The descendants of Simeon (iv. 24-43). With 
verse 24 cf. Gn. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; Nu. xxvi. 
12-14. There are a number of minor variations 
in the form of the names and it is difficult to 
determine which are correct. With verses 28-33 
cf. Jos. xix. 2-8. Unto the reign of David (31). 
This points out that at this time one town 
(Ziklag, 1 Sa. xxvii. 6), and possibly more, 
became the possession of Judah. 

Verses 39-43 describe some of the conquests 
of Simeon and clearly show that the division 
into ten tribes and one in the time of Rehoboam 
(1 Ki. xi. 30n.) must not be interpreted too liter¬ 
ally. Simeon neither separated from nor lost his 
identity in Judah. Gedor (39). Site unknown; 
perhaps we should read ‘Gerar’. And they smote 
the rest (rv ‘remnant’) of the Amalekites (43). In 
the light of 1 Sa. xiv. 48, xv. 3, 2 Sa. viii. 12 
some time in the reign of David or Solomon is 
probably meant. Wc know nothing further of 
this Simeonite kingdom in Mount Seir, though 
Is. xxi. 11, 12 may refer to it. Unto this day (43) 
refers presumably to the time when this source 
of Chronicles was written. 

ii. The descendants of Reuben (v. 1-10). With 
verse 3 cf. Gn. xlvi, 8, 9; Ex. vi. 14; Nu. xxvi. 
5-9. Chronicles does not give all the names 
mentioned in Numbers, nor does it indicate how 
Joel (4) is to be linked with Reuben. Tilgath- 
pilneser (6); *‘Tiglath-pileser’ (2 Ki. xv. 29). 
Eastward he inhabited (9). Part of the reason for 
this expansion into the steppe country cast of 
Gilead seems to have been Moabite pressure 
on their original territory. Hagarites (10). rv 


‘Hagrites*. The av rendering suggests a con¬ 
nection with Hagar which may not be justified. 
It is quite likely that this war is the same as that 
mentioned in verses 18-22. 

iii. The descendants of Gad (v. 11-17). There 
is no obvious reason why the details in Nu. xxvi. 
15-18 have been omitted. Jeroboam king of 
Israel (17). Obviously Jeroboam II; see 2 Ki. 
xiv. 23. 

iv. The war with the Hagarites (v. 18-22). Sec 
note on verse 10. This section, together with 
iv. 34—43, should warn us against assuming that 
the Bible history is necessarily complete. There 
may be many other gaps in Samuel and Kings 
which Chronicles has not filled. This was a 
major victory leading to an important addition 
of territory. 

V. The descendants of Manasseh (eastern half¬ 
tribe) (v. 23- 26). Earlier details arc omitted to 
avoid overlapping with vii. 14-19. With verses 
25, 26 cf. 2 Ki. xv. 29 and note that this 
captivity of the trans-Jordan tribes is not men¬ 
tioned in 2 Chronicles. Pul and Tilgoth-pilneser 
(26; see note on verse 6) are the same man. See 
2 Ki. xv. 19n. 

d. Genealogies of Levi (vi. 1-81) 

It should be borne in mind that the information 
of this chapter is repealed and extended in 1 Ch, 
xxiii-xxvi. 

i. The high-priestly line (vi. 1-15). Cf. also 
verses 49-53. The list is obviously incomplete; 
not only does it deliberately omit the names of 
the Shilonite high priests, the house of Eli, but 
also Jehoiada (2 Ch. xxii. 11), Urijah (2 Ki. 

xvi. 11) and Azariah (2 Ch. xxvi. 20). 

ii. The Levitical genealogies (vi, 16-48). First 
we have three genealogical trees beginning at 
verses 20, 22 and 29 respectively. Then we have 
the genealogies of Neman (33-38), Asaph (39-43) 
and Ethan {AA-Al) in reverse. That of Heman 
is the same as that beginning in verse 22, and 
that of Asaph may perhaps be linked with that 
in verse 20; no plausible connection can be made 
between the other two. A comparison of verses 
22-28 with verses 33-38 will reveal big variants. 
Gershom (16, 20, 43). ‘Gershon’ in vi. 1 and 
always in the Pentateuch. Samuel (28). Cf. verse 
33, RV. This is the prophet Samuel. Cf. 1 Sa. i. 1, 
viii. 2. It shows that the description ‘Ephrathite’ 
in 1 Sa. i. 1 must be interpreted in the same way 
as the phrase ‘of the family of Judah’ in Jdg. 

xvii. 7 (where see note), and that he was a Levite, 
though it could not be inferred from 1 Samuel. 
Were this invention, we could confidently expect 
him to have been linked with the Aaronic 
priesthood. 

Advocates of the Merenptah [and Rameses II 
dates of the exodus, c. 1225 or r. 1290 (see 
Introduction to Judges, p. 236), point out that 
from Aaron to Zadok (3-8, 50-53), Korah to 
Heman (22-28, 33-35) and Mahli to Ethan 
(44-47) are in each case eleven names, and from 
Shimei to Asaph (39-42) are twelve. They argue 
that this cannot be a coincidence and that this 
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number of generations comfortably spans two 
centuries, but could hardly span the four cen¬ 
turies demanded by the fifteenth-century date for 
the exodus. The argument should be treated 
with respect, for it shows that, if the genealogies 
have been shortened, there must have been some 
principle at work in the choice of the number to 
be mentioned. On the other hand it must not be 
overlooked that the argument demands a shorten¬ 
ing of the list in verses 33-35, and ignores the 
lists beginning with verses 20 and 29, as well as 
the direct line of Korah to Shaul (24). These are 
all too short, and if they have had names 
omitted we can have no certainty that this has 
not been done with the others. 

iii. The descendants of Aaron (vi. 49-53). Cf. 
verses 4-8 and see note on vi. 1-15. 

iv. The Levitical cities (vi. 54-81). For this 
section see Jos. xxi. 1-42. Chronicles shows 
some rearrangement and abridgement. There are 
numerous variations in the names due mostly to 
copyists’ carelessness. In verse 61 the text is 
corrupt. For the meaning see Jos. xxi. 5. 

e. Genealogies of Issachsir, Zebuliin (?), Dan (?), 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim and Asher 
(vii. 1-40) 

i. The descendants of Issachar (vii. 1-5). With 
verse 1 cf. Gn. xlvi. 13; Nu. xxvi. 23-25. Puah 
(1); ‘Puvah* in Genesis and Numbers. *Jasub 
(1). So in Nu. xxvi. 24, but ‘lob* in Gn. xlvi. 13. 

ii. The descendants of Z^buliin (?) (vii. 6-11). 
If verses 6-11 are taken as a genealogy of 
Benjamin, it seems impossible to reconcile them 
with chapter viii, nor is it possible to explain 
why two genealogies should be given. No 
genealogy of Zebulun is given, and since this is 
the place where it might be expected from the 
geographical point of view, it is very widely, and 
probably correctly, held that we have here a 
genealogy of Zebulun obscured by scribal errors. 
See I.C.<5. or Cam. Bible for details. 

iii. The descendants of Dan (?) (vii. 12). In 
precisely the same way as in the preceding verses 
a genealogy of Dan is generally found here; for 
details see above. 

iv. The descendants of Naphtali (vii. 13). See 
Gn. xlvi. 24f.; Nu. xxvi. 48f. 

V. The descendants of Manasseh (vii. 14-19). 
Cf. 1 Ch. V. 23f. The information is fragmentary 
and not easy to interpret. A number of the names 
in Nu. xxvi. 28-34 are not reproduced. Zeloph- 
ehad (15). See Nu. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1-11 Maachah 
the wife of Machir (16). In verse 15 she seems 
to be his sister (see rv mg.). 

vi. The descendants of Ephraim (vii. 26-27). 
For the first four names in the list see Nu. xxvi. 
35-37 although the spelling varies. Of the re¬ 
mainder it seems impossible to say whether they 
were sons or descendants of Ephraim—^the non- 
mention in Nu. xxvi is inconclusive (cf. Beriah 
in verse 23). So we cannot say whether Ezer and 
Elead (21) are his sons. Their father (22) is in¬ 
conclusive as the word is vised lopsely in Hebrew 
of any ancestor. 


The cattle-lifting raid (21) must have been 
made from Egypt. Verse 24 presents problems 
that cannot be answered. Not only have we no 
other information about Uzzen-sherah, but its 
site has never been identified. The whole verse 
suggests connections of the Israelites with 
Canaan during their sojourn in Egypt (so also 
verse 21) which have left no trace in the Penta¬ 
teuch, but which may point the way towards a 
solution of some of the problems connected with 
the conquest. 

Joshua’s genealogy is given in verses 25-27. 
Until Ammihud the names are unknown from 
the Pentateuch. It is worth noting that there are 
more names in it than in any comparable 
genealogy. The refusal to give more details 
about the Joseph tribes must be deliberate and 
links up with the consistent ignoring of the 
northern kingdom throughout the book as a 
rebel against the God-appointed Davidic king- 
ship and Aaronic priesthood. 

vii. The territory of the sons of Joseph (vii. 28, 
29). Not a complete list of towns, but an indi¬ 
cation of the borders by the mention of the main 
border towns. Such a mention, unique in the 
genealogical lists, for there is no real comparison 
with the mention of the Levitical cities (vi. 54- 
81), is probably intended to indicate that all 
later attempts of the Joseph tribes to obtain wider 
rule, c.g. Abimelech (Jdg. ix), the Ephraimite 
attack on Jephthah (Jdg. xii), and Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat (1 Ki. xi. 26) were usurpation. 

viii. The descendants of Asher (vii. 30-40). 
With verses 30, 31 cf. Gn. xlvi. 17; Nu. xxvi. 
44-46. The only new name is Birzavith (31),which 
is generally taken to be the name of a town. 
The names in verses 32-39 are all otherwise 
unknown. Shamer (34) and Helem (35) are 
almost certainly the same as Shomer and Hotham 
(32), though we have no guide to the correct 
forms. Vila (39) is probably miswritten for one 
of the names in the previous verse. The figure 
given in verse 40 links neither with the census 
figures in Numbers nor yet with 1 Ch. xii. 36. 
With our fragmentary knowledge we cannot fix 
the period to which the number refers. 

f. Genealogies of Benjamin (viii. 1-40, ix. 

35-44) 

The very full details about Benjamin as con¬ 
trasted with most of the other tribes should not 
be put down to the availability of greater in¬ 
formation, but should be regarded as a tribute 
to Benjamin’s loyalty to the Davidic line. The 
parallel list in vii. 6-12 has been regarded as a 
corrupted genealogy of Zebulun and Dan; see 
comments ad he. In any case it cannot be har¬ 
monized with this chapter. 

i. The immediate descendants of Bepjamin 
(viii. 1-5). Cf. Gn. xlvi. 21; Nu. xxvi. 38-40. 
The divergences between these three passages 
are very great, and no convincing harmonization 
has been offered. 

♦Be/fl his firstborn (1); ‘Belah’ and ‘Bcchcr* 
(Gn. xlvi. 21). Nu. xxvi. 38 omits ‘Becher*. In 
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Hebrew ‘Becher’ and ‘firstborn* have the same 
consonants. AbihudO). Otherwise unmentioned; 
in the light of verse 6 it is probably to be read 
‘(Gera) the father of Ehud*. 

ii. The descendants of Ehud (viii. 6-28). This 
is probably the best way to treat these verses. 
For Ehud cf. Jdg. iii. 15, although the identifica¬ 
tion is not certain. Verses 6-8 are as obscure in 
Hebrew as in English and serious textual cor¬ 
ruption probably exists. Various attempts at 
emendation have been made but they are 
probably of little serious value. All the names 
in this section arc otherwise unknown to us. 
Who (i.e. Elpaal) built Ono^ and Lod (12). We 
are unable to date the incident. Who drove 
away . . . (13). Again the incident cannot be 
dated. 

These dwelt in Jerusalem (28). It is generally 
assumed that this is a reference to the post- 
exilic city and the inference is then drawn that 
the bulk of the names given are of post-exilic 
Benjamites. This must be considered a most 
hazardous assumption, the more so as none of 
the names are found in ix. 1-17 (cf. Ne. xi. 1-19), 
which specifically deals with the post-exilic 
community in Jerusalem. As virtually the whole 
of Jerusalem lay within the tribal area of Ben¬ 
jamin, we may expect there to have been a large 
Benjamite population in the period of the 
monarchy. Cf. verse 32. 

iiL The house of Saul (viii. 29-40). Cf. ix. 35-- 
44. These parallel passages are virtually identical, 
but where there are textual variations the latter 
is normally the better preserved. The rv has in 
one or two obvious cases corrected one from the 
other, and as this is indicated by italics attention 
is not here drawn to the fact. For other variations 
see AV mg., rv mg. Ami Baal (30). Reiid with 
ix. 36 and lxx, ‘and Baal, and Ner*. 

ZacherOX). In ix. 37 ‘Zechariah, and Mikloth*. 
These also (32). Probably refers to Mikloth and 
Shimeah (or Shimeam), in which case the verse 
as a whole would refer to a Benjamite settle¬ 
ment in Jerusalem after its capture by David 
(cf. verse 28). 

Reference to 1 Sa. ix. 1 will show that in 
verse 33 Chronicles omits a large section of 
Saul’s genealogy, once again showing that the 
gaps in Chronicles are often deliberate. A com¬ 
parison of 1 Sa. ix. 1 with 1 Sa. xiv. 51 will show 
that Kish and Ner were brothers. Hence scholars 
are probably correct in proposing here: ‘And 
Ner begat Abner; and Kish l^gat Saul,* though 
there is no support from mss or Versions. 
The Hebrew seems incompatible with 1 Sa. 
ix, 1. 

Abinadab (33). So 1 Sa. xxxi. 2, but omitted, 
probably by scribal accident, in 1 Sa. xiv. 49. 
AV mg., RV mg. are wrong in equating him with 
Ishvi. *Esh-baal03), In 1 Sa. xiv. 49 ‘Ishvi’ (rv); 
everywhere else Ishbosheth. As Ishbosheth 
means Man of Shame, it needs no argument to 
show that this could not have been his name. 
Baal is not a proper name but a title—Master, In 
the period of the judges and under Canaanitc in¬ 


fluence it was applied by many to Jehovah. The 
custom seems to have been prevalent in the 
family of Saul. Cf. Baal (30) and Merib-baal (34). 
Late scribes found the custom so abhorrent that 
they put in the [place of Baal bosheth, ‘shame* 
(so Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth for Merib-baal, 
Jerubbesheth for *Jerubbaal), or El, ‘God’ (so 
Eliada, 2 Sa. v. 16; 1 Ch. iii. 8, for Becliada, 

1 Ch. xiv. 7), or Jah (so Ishvi for Esh-baal). The 
various consonantal and especially vowel changes 
involved are only a matter of euphony. 

* Merib-baal iM). Though the English versions 
hide the fad, the second occurrence in ix. 40 is 
spelt ‘Meribaal*. Either spelling gives a good 
meaning in Hebrew. In 2 Samuel it is spelt 
‘Mephibosheth’; see note above on verse 33. 

Verses 39, 40 do not occur in the parallel 
passage, as all that was necessary there was to 
show that Saul’s line continued. 

g. Post-exilic family heads resident in Jerusalem 
(ix. 1-34) 

I. The family heads (ix. 1-16). See Ne. xi. 1-19 
where a similar list is given. There are consider¬ 
able variations, but only one outstanding case will 
be mentioned. Both Nehemiah and Chronicles 
show signs of copyists’ carelessness. 

It should be noted that no effort is made to 
link the names of this chapter with the detailed 
genealogies of the preceding chapters. The former 
give the framework in which the history of the 
divine ordinances unrolls; the latter stress that 
the post-exilic community was a legitimate sequel 
of what had gone before. 

Verse 1 seems rather to be a summary of the 
preceding chapters than an introduction to the 
section which follows. The book of the kings of 
Israel and Judah (1). So LXX and Vuig. Cf. rv, rsv. 
AV is probably correct. Verse 2 is almost incom¬ 
prehensible as it .stands. It can be best under¬ 
stood as a compression of Ne. xi. 1, 3. First is 
probably to be taken in the sense of ‘principal’. 
Israelites (rv ‘Israel’) has the meaning here of 
non-Levites. Nethinims. Cf. Ezr. ii. 43; Ne. 
xi. 3. Probably non-Israelite temple servants 
descended from the Gibeonites. Cf. Jos. ix. 
27. 

Of the children of Ephraim, and Manasseh (3). 
Though no details arc given they are probably 
specially mentioned as an answer to the Samari¬ 
tan claim to be the true representatives of these 
tribes. 2 Ch. xi. 16, xv. 9, xxx. 11, 18, xxxiv. 9 
stress that a considerable number of northerners 
had joined Judah at various times. 

Shilonites (5); i.e. Shelanites (Nu. xxvi. 20), 
descendants of Shelah. Cf. 1 Ch. ii. 3, iv. 
21 . 

The ruler of the house of God (11). The meaning 
is not clear. It probably does not mean high 
priest. Cf. 2 Ch. xxxv. 8. 

*Merari (14); ‘Bunni* (Ne. xi. 15). 

ii. The gate-keepers and their duties (ix. 17- 
34). There are a number of difficulties here, due 
probably to over-compression of the original 
record. The organization of the gate-keepers is 
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dealt with also in I Ch. xxvi. 1-19. The reason 
for the section here is not so much any special 
importance of the names mentioned as a stress 
that the post-exilic community was primarily a 
religious community. 

Porters (17); i.e. ‘door-keepers’. The Rv trans¬ 
lation is inconsistent (cf. xvi. 38, xxvi. 1). It may 
be that a deliberate contrast with keepers of the 
incites of the tabernacle (19) was intended. Many 
think that a contrast with verse 14 is intended 
by the Chronicler and that the door-keepers were 
not Levites. This is improbable; cf. chapter xxvi 
and ix. 26n. 

Hitherto (18); i.e. up to the time of the 
Chronicler; no change is implied. The companies 
of (18). Better as in rv ‘the camp of the children 
of Levi’, i.e. the temple (cf. 2 Ch. xxxi. 2). The 
phrase is derived from Nu. ii. 17, and has 
probably been used because of ‘the camp of 
the Lord’ (19, rv), probably meaning the 
tabernacle. 

And the Lord was with him (20). Render ‘May 
the Lord be with him!’ Such phrases were very 
common in post-exilic Judaism when speaking 
of the illustrious dead. Tabernacle of the congre¬ 
gation (21). RV ‘tent of meeting’. Not, as the 
context would suggest, the tabernacle, but the 
tent that housed the ark in David’s time. Zech- 
ariah (21). Cf. xxvi. 2, 14. 

David and Samuel the seer (22). The simple 
explanation would seem to be that, while the 
institution of gate-keeper went back to the lime 
of Moses (19), the ornate temple to be built by 
Solomon demanded a great development of the 
service. The same was true of the Levitical 
singers. It is not clear what Samuel’s role was; 
it is, however, reasonable to suppose that he 
may have prepared David from time to time for 
his coming responsibilities as king, or even have 
left written advice. Otherwise David’s initiative 
in this sphere of organization is not easy to 
understand; but see Appendix 1 to Kings under 
section vi ‘The king in Israel’. 

For these Levites (26). Cf. rv and see comment 
on verse 17. The most natural interpretation is 
that the lower order of gate-keepers were not 
Levites, but the general tenor of the passage does 
not suggest this, nor was this the case in New 
Testament times. It seems safer to assume that 
compression has led to lack of clarity. 

Certain of them (28). This could refer to the 
gate-keepers; but since the verses that follow 
cannot possibly do so, it is better to assume that 
here we have the beginning of a very compressed 
outline of some of the principal servile duties of 
the Levites and even priests (30). Verses 33 and 
34 read like the heading or conclusion of lists 
that have been omitted. 

iii. The genealogy of the hoase of Saul (ix. 35- 
44). For this section see viii. 29-40. From one 
point of view it might have been better to detach 
these verses from the genealogies and to have 
counted them as the beginning of the Book of 
David. They serve to link the story with the past 
as recorded in 1 Samuel. 


II. THE REIGN OF DAVID 
1 Ch. X. 1—xxix. 30 

a. The death of Saul (x.'l-14) 

See commentary on 1 Sa. xxxi. 1-13. Apart from 
verses 13 and 14, the two passages are virtually 
identical, the differences calling for no comment. 
In this, the sole longer reference to Saul’s life, 
we learn something of the Chronicler’s inter¬ 
pretation of history. As Saul had been appointed 
king by God. he could not be passed over in 
silence; but as he had later been rejected, an 
account of his death-—the final proof of his re¬ 
jection—was sufficient. David had been God’s 
king from the time of his anointing by Samuel; 
the period of his rejection by men, however, is 
passed over in silence as being contrary to the 
will of God. But see comments on xii. 1-22. The 
Chronicler is silent regarding the short reign of 
Esh-baal (Ishbosheth) for the same reason. 

b. David is made king (xi. 1—xii. 40) 

The Chronicler normally follows the order of 
Samuel, but his omissions make the by no means 
clear chronology of the earlier book still more 
obscure. For information on these points see the 
relevant notes on 2 Samuel. 

I. David, anointed king, captures Jerusalem (xi. 
1-9). See 2 Sa. v. 1-10. Which is Jebus (4). Cf. 
Jdg. xix. 10. The name Jerusalem in the form 
‘Urusalim’ is as old as the Amarna tablets, 

c. 1390 B.c. Cf. Gn. xiv. 18. But the Jebusites, 
whose centre the city was, may well have used 
the name Jebus. Joab . . . was chief (6). This 
information is peculiar to Chronicles and is in 
no contradiction with 2 Su. ii. 13. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the king of Judah would not 
automatically have become commander-in-chief 
of the king of all Israel. Joab repaired , . . the 
city (8). Again the information is peculiar to 
Chronicles. 

ii. David’s mighty men (xi. 10-47). For verses 
10-41 a see 2 Sa. xxiii. 8-39. Owing to the natural 
link of this section with chapter xii, the list of 
David’s mighty men has been put at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign; this must not be taken to 
imply that the incidents recounted took place 
before David became king. Verse 10 is peculiar 
to Chronicles. Its meaning must not be pressed 
too far. The majority, but probably not all, of 
the mighty men were with David in exile. Clearly 
as a result of a scribal error several lines have 
dropped out between verses 12 and 13. Cf. 2 Sa. 
xxiii. 9b. 10. Verses 41b-47 are a continuation 
of the list peculiar to Chronicles. The names do 
not occur elsewhere. And thirty with him (42); in 
its setting obviously a scribal corruption. Moffatt 
may be correct in rendering ‘captain of a 
Reubenite company of thirty’. 

iii. David’s adherents In exile (xii. l-Zl). This 
section is peculiar to Chronicles. With one 
possible exception the names are otherwise un¬ 
known. This is sufficient to show that the list is 
no mere invention by the Chronicler, who would 
surely have introduced the names of great men 
of the time, if he had composed it himself. 
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Verses 1-7 give a list of Benjamitcs (2) who 
supported David. They are mentioned first 
because their action was the more remarkable, 
when we consider that Saul belonged to their 
tribe. A comparison of verse 1 with verses 8, 16 
shows that they were not first to join David in 
point of time. Ismaiah the Gibeonite (4). His 
name is not in chapter xi. It may be that the list 
of mighty men is not complete, as the Chron¬ 
icler's additions (xi. 41b-47) suggest; or simply 
that Ismaiah was worthy not merely to be a 
member of the thirty, but to be over them, or 
possibly a member of a third thirty. 

The Korhites (6). Rv ‘Korahitcs’. Probably not 
Levites. Korah was a son of Kohath, and the 
Kohathite cities were not in Benjamin. 

Of the Gadites (8). The Spirit moves as it 
pleases Him; no indication is given of the 
motives that drove these men from across the 
Jordan to join David while he was still a fugitive 
in the wilderness of Judaea (8). Their action was 
the more remarkable, as it exposed their rela¬ 
tions to Saul's vengeance, which they would be 
powerless to hinder. The fact that they separated 
themselves unto David suggests that tliey could 
not even reckon on the sympathy of their fellow- 
tribesmen. Into the hold (8). Cf. verse 16. Prob¬ 
ably the cave of Adullam is meant, but it cannot 
be affirmed with certainty. Jeremiah (10). Cf. verse 
13. In Hebrew the names are spelt differently. 

With verse 15 cf. Jos. iii. 15, The Jordan flows 
through a flood plain as much as 150 feet below 
the level of the main Jordan valley and from 
200 yards to a mile wide. It is the ^don ha'^ 
Yarden, the jungle or pride of Jordan (mis¬ 
translated in AV ‘the swelling*). In spring it is 
filled with rapidly flowing water from side to 
side. Not only did this handful of men cross this 
natural obstacle, but they routed those on both 
sides who, in the interests of Saul, tried to stop 
their march. 

The children of Benjamin and Judah (16). 
Though those from Judah probably predomi¬ 
nated, the Benjamites are mentioned first for the 
reason mentioned under verses 1-7. David’s 
suspicion reflects exactly the conditions of 1 Sa. 
xxiii 

Then the spirit came upon Amasai (18). Lit. 
‘Then the spirit clothed himself with Amasai.' 
So Jdg. vi. 34; 2 Ch. xxiv. 20. Amasai, ‘who was 
chief of the thirty’ (rv), is unknown from the list 
of the mighty men. Some conjecture that 
Abishai is meant; others Amasa. Sec 2 Sa. xvii. 
25, xix. 13. 

Some of Manasseh (19). For the background 
see 1 Sa. xxix, xxx. David had to pass through 
the territory of Manasseh as he returned to 
Ziklag (20). The action of these Manassites was 
not as m^itorious as that of the others already 
mentioned, for by this time Saul's fate was clear. 
A great host (22). There was evidently a con¬ 
tinual increase of David's strength during the 
time he was king in Hebron. Cf. 2 Sa. iii. 1. 
Uke the host of God (22) refers to size not 
quality; it is a common Hebrew idiom. 


iv. The forces that came to Hebron to make 
David king (xii. 23-40). This account, which is 
peculiar to Chronicles, gives every impression of 
having been derived from the old official account 
of David's recognition and coronation, which 
may well have been hardly legible in parts. Note 
that we are not given the size of the contingent 
from Issachar, and there is a diversity in the size 
of the contingents which is hard to explain if 
we assume the correct transmission of the 
numbers. There is no reason to assume that 
Jehoiada (27) was the father of Benaiah (xi. 22 
et aL, but see note on xxvii. 5); nor is it stated 
that he was High Priest. Presumably Zadok (28) 
is David's High Priest of the same name. Men 
that had understanding of the times (32). Cf. 2 Sa. 
XX. 14-22, especially verse 18. Abel of Beth- 
maachah was in Issachar. 

c. David and the ark (xiii. 1—xvii. 27) 

This section represents 2 Sa. vi. 11—vii. 29 with 
considerable additions of a religious nature. In 
order to enhance the importance of David’s 
dealings with the ark, the Chronicler has put the 
first attempt to bring it to Jerusalem out of its 
proper chronological position as shown in 
2 Samuel. 

i. The first attempt to bring the ark to Jeru¬ 
salem (xiii. 1-14). Except for verses 1-4 see 2 Sa. 
vi and notes there. And David consulted (1). The 
Chronicler is obviously making more of the 
occasion than the writer of Samuel, but the 
consultation described in verses 1-4 is clearly 
implied by 2 Sa. vi. 1. 

So David gathered all Israel together (5). In 
spite of appearances there is no contradiction 
between this and 2 Sa. vi. 1. All Israel was 
present in its chosen representatives. Virtually 
all passages referring to the gathering of all 
Israel are to be interpreted thus. Baalah (6); i.e. 
the Kiriath-baal of Jos. xv. 60, a Gibeonite city. 
The name was evidently changed to Kiriath- 
jearim to avoid the hated name of Baal. *Chidon 
(9); ‘Nachon’ (2 Sa. vi. 6). 

ii. Early events in David’s reign (xiv. 1-17). 
Sec 2 Sa. v. 11-25 and notes there. For verses 
4-7 see notes on 1 Ch. iii. 5-8. And they were 
burned with fire (12). Chronicles deliberately 
avoids the possible ambiguity of 2 Sa. v. 21. 
For the burning cf. Dt. vii, 5, 25. ^Gibeon (16). 
2 Sa. V. 25 has ‘Gcba’ but lxx has ‘Gibeon’. 

iii. Preparations for the second attempt to 
bring up the ark (xv. 1-24). This section is 
peculiar to Chronicles. 2 Sa. vi. 12 (1 Ch. xiii. 14) 
tells how David hears of the blessing on the house 
of Obed-edom. This shows him that Jehovah 
had no objection to the removal of the ark, and 
this leads him to the true reason for the death 
of Uzza. 

A tent (1). Not the tabernacle, which was in 
Gibeon (1 Ch. xvi. 39, 2 Ch. i. 3). We are not 
told how the tabernacle came to be moved there 
—but note that Gibeon was a neighbour of the 
less important Kiriath-jcarim—^nor why it was 
not moved to Jerusalem as well. It may be that 
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David already had the project of a temple in his an old English synonym for dancing. Cf. Ex. 
mind, and so it suited him to respect the inevit- xxxii. 6. 

able protests of the Gibeonites. v. The ministry before the ark (xvi. 4-7). The 

None ought to carry the ark of God but the smaller number of names compared with the 
Levites (2). The reason why a new cart was used lists given in chapter xv is accounted for by the 

in the first instance (1 Ch. xiii. 7) is quite clearly ministry in the tabernacle at Gibeon. See verse 

because God had tolerated that method for the 39. In verse 5 it is probable that the mention of 
return of the ark from the Philistine country Obed-edom and Jeiel, and the second mention 
(1 Sa. vi. 7). They had not learnt that God’s of Asaph are to be referred to a scribal error, 
exceptions do not put aside the express revela- Cf. xv. 24n. and xvi. 38. See also note on xv. 21 
tion of His will. David now recognized the above. 

mistake. vi. The psalm of praise (xvi. 8-36). It should 

It is very striking that the names of the Levites be noted that the Rv does not stale that David 
(4ff.) do not link up with the Levitical lists in was responsible for this Psalm. It is actually 
chapters xxiii-xxvi. Had these lists been a mere composed from three Psalms. Ps. cv. 1-15 
invention of the Chronicler, as is so often sug- (verses 8-22); Ps. xevi. 1-13 (verses 23-33); and 
gested, he would surely have tried to link them Ps. cvi. 1, 47, 48 (verses 34-36). For a com- 
up for the sake of verisimilitude. Sanctify your- mentary the relevant passages should be referred 
selves (12). This refers to outward, ritual holi- to. There are a number of minor variants, some 
ness. It involved washing (Ex. xix. 10, 14), the deliberate, some accidental. In the latter case 
avoidance of defilement (Lv. xi. 44) and refrain- the text of Psalms gives the better reading, 
ing from sexual intercourse (Ex. xix. 15). it is None of the three Psalms used is Davidic and 
not sufficient to be holy; there should be the all are later, possibly even post-exilic. Cf. verse 

outward appearance as well. Their brethren of 35; Ps. cvi. 47. The Chronicler evidently found 
the second degree (18). I.C.C. and Cam. Bible no Psalm in his authority and so put together 
propose ‘their brethren twelve’. Ben (18) means a suitable piece. By drawing from the Psalms 
‘son* and therefore to regard it as a proper name and choosing anonymous ones he did not imply 
is incorrect. Azaziah (21) is omitted in xvi. 5. Davidic or contemporary authorship. Verse 36 
Obed-edom (21). The name appears frequently is the doxology of Book IV of the Psalms and 
in 1 Chronicles and it is not certain whether shows that the collection was in its present form 
more than one individual is intended. It is by the time that Chronicles was written, 
simplest to assume that there was only one of vii. The service in Jerusalem and Gibeon (xvi. 

this name. The ark was lodged in his house. It 37-43). This section is really a continuation of 

is usually assumed that ‘Gittite’ (1 Ch. xiii. 13) verses 4-7, beginning with a summary of them, 
must mean from Gath; but it is incompre- Obed-edom with their brethren (38); either read 
hensible that the ark should have been left with with lxx, Vulg., rsv ‘and his brethren’, or more 
a Philistine, nor would he have been willing to probably ‘Obed-edom and Hosah with their 
take the risk on himself. In addition Gath (lit. brethren.* Zadok the priest (39). We are obvi- 
winepress) appears in its dual form Gittaim as ously to infer that Abiathar, the .senior in age, 
a place in the vicinity of Kiriath-jearim (2 Sa. was in Jerusalem with the ark. The sons of 
iv. 3; Ne. xi. 33) as well as in a number of com- Jeduthun (42). Cf. verse 38. This seems to refer 
pound place-names. See 2 Sa. vi. 10, 1 In. Quite to the sons of Obed-edom. 
naturally, as the result of the divine favour, he viii. David's wish to build a temple; God’s 

was appointed one of the special guardians of answer; David's thanksgiving (xvii. 1-27). Sec 

the ark (24). As he served well, he and his sons notes on 2 Sa. vii. 1-29. The variations arc 

were appointed doorkeepers for the temple to minor. But have gone from tent to tent . . . (5). 

be built by Solomon. Cf. 1 Ch, xxvi. 14, 15. On 2 Sa. vii. 6 gives the correct reading: ‘but have 

the day of the bringing up of the ark to Jeru- walked in a tent and in a tabernacle.’ * Judges 

Salem Obed-edom and his companion Jeiel (18) (6); ‘tribes* (2 Sa. vii. 7). And hast regarded me 

acted exceptionally as singers (21), and so Here- according to the estate of a man of high degree 

chiah and Elkanah were made temporary (17). See 2 Sa. vii. 19n. It would seem that the 

guardians of the ark (23). This seems the simplest text of both Samuel and Chronicles is faulty; 

interpretation. I.C.C. and Cam. Bible propose there is no really satisfactory emendation, 

far-reaching textual reconstructions, which seem 

unnecessary. Obed-edom is a good example of David’s wars (xviu. 1—xx. 8) 
the results of faithfully using unexpected oppor- L A summary of the wars (xviil, 1-13). Sec 
tunities of service. Alamoth . . . Sheminith (20, 2 Sa. viii. 1-14. Gath and her towns (1). This is 

21). Cf. the titles of Pss. xlvi (see note), vi, probably the correct interpretation of 2 Sa. 

xii. Jehiah (24). Probably the Jeiel of verse viii. 1. (3); *‘Hadadezer’(2Sa. viii. 3). 

18. A thousand chariots, and seven thousand horse- 

iv. The ark brou^t to Jerusalem (xv. 25— men (4). The lxx of 2 Sa. viii. 4 agrees with 

xvi. 3). See 2 Sa. vi. 12-19. Seven bullocks and Chronicles. ^Tibhath and Chun (8); ‘Bctah* and 

seven rams (26). This is the sacrifice of the ‘Berothai’(2 Sa. viii. 8). The sites of these towns 

ciders and captains; David’s sacrifice was an are unknown. *Tou (9). So also the lxx in 2 Sa. 

ox and a fatling (2 Sa. vi. 13, rv). Playing (29), viii. 9. Hadoram (10); ‘Joram’ (2 Sa. viii. 10). 

348 
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The victory of verse 12 evidently involved a 
number of contingents acting to some extent 
individually, for in 2 Sa. viii. 13 the credit is 
given to David, and in Ps. lx, title, to Joab. 

ii. David’s officers (xviii. 14-17), See 2 Sa. 
viii. 15-18. Abimelech the son of Abiathar (16). 
In the Lxx, Vulg., and 2 Sa. viii. 17: ‘Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar.* See 1 Sa. xxii. 20; 1 Ch. 
xxiv. 3n. There is little doubt that wc should read 
both here and 2 Sa. viii. 17 ‘Abiathar the son 
of Ahimelech*. *Shavsha (16); ‘Shisha* (1 Ki. 
iv. 3), ‘Seraiah’ (2 Sa. viii. 17), ‘Sheva’ (2 Sa. 
XX. 25). The variants in spelling are probably 
due to his having been a foreigner; cf. ‘Uriah 
the Hittite*, ‘Ittai the Gittite*. The sons of David 
were chief . . . (17). A deliberate, but correct 
alteration of 2 Sa. viii. 18, ‘were priests* (rv. 
Cf. RV mg.). By the time of the Chronicler the 
term ‘priest’ had become too technical to be 
used as it could be in Samuel. The original 
concept of a priest vs’as that of an attendant on 
the god. 

iii. War with the Ammonites (xix. 1—xx. 3). 
See 2 Sa. x. 1—xi. 1, xii. 26-31. A thousand 
talents of silver (6). An immense sum, for 
Amaziah could hire 100,(X)0 men for a hundied 
talents (2 Ch. xxv. 6). As the mention of Meso¬ 
potamia is in anticipation of verse 16, it is 
probable that this is the total sum spent on 
foreign mercenaries during the war. Mesopo¬ 
tamia (6); Heb. Aram-Naharaim, the area im¬ 
mediately across the Euphrates and very much 
smaller than that included under the name 
Mesopotamia today, or perhaps rather the 
ancient Naharin, or North Syria. Seven thousand 
. . , chariots (18). 2 Sa. x. 18 has * seven hundred 
chariots’, the more possible reading. Forty 
thousand footmen (18). In 2 Sa. x, 18 ‘forty 
thousand horsemen*. There is no means of judg¬ 
ing which is correct, or whether both are. David 
tarried at Jerusalem (xx. 1). At this point the 
account in 2 Samuel inserts the story of Bath- 
sheba and the death of Uriah, etc. (2 Sa. xi. 2— 
xii. 25). The Chronicler*s omission of the story is 
not to whitewash David; he wants to give the 
divine pattern, not the aberrations from it. 

And cut them with (3). The Rv mg. of 2 Sa. 
xii. 31, reading vyshm for vyshr^ translates ‘put 
them to . . .* (cf. rsv). Extreme servitude rather 
than ma.ssacre is indicated. 

iv. The death of Philistine champions (xx. 4-8). 
See 2 Sa. xxi. 18-22. Gezer (4); ‘Gob* (2 Sa. 
xxi. 18). Sippai (4); ‘Saph’ (2 Sa. xxi. 18). And 
Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite (5). 2 Sa. xxi. 19, rv reads: 
‘And Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Beth- 
lehemite slew Goliath the Gittite.* It is axiomatic 
with the extreme critic that Samuel is correct 
and that as a result the story in 1 Sa. xvii is 
merely a worthless tradition. The reading of this 
verse is then dismissed as an attempt on the part 
of the Chronicler to get rid of a discrepancy. 
For a detailed discussion see the note on 2 Sa, 
xxi. 19. There is no adequate reason for not 
accepting the statement of Chronicles. 


e. The preparations for the temple (xxi. 1— 
xxii. 19) 

Except for chapter xxi this section is peculiar to 
Chronicles. Even chapter xxi has a different 
setting, for here it is not told as a story in itself 
but simply as an account of how the site of the 
future temple came to be bought. The question 
of where these chapters are to be placed in 
David’s life is discussed in the note on xxii. 2. 

i. The census and the plague (xxi. 1-27). 
See 2 Sa. xxiv. Satan (1). In 2 Samuel David’s 
act is attributed to God’s moving; here to 
Satan’s. But the difference is only apparent. 
Popular Christian ideas of Satan, in so far as 
they are derived from the New Testament at all, 
are the result of that unsound exegesis which 
forgets that the foundations of all New Testa¬ 
ment conceptions are in the Old. In the Old 
Testament Satan, however evil, is an angel of 
God, a minister of God, a being who has only 
as much power as God entrusts to him. Cf. Jb. i 
and ii; Zc. iii. 5. So Satan here is only the 
minister of God’s purposes. 

It does not look as though the divergence 
between the numbers given in verse 5 and those 
found in 2 Sa. xxiv. 9 is due to textual corrup¬ 
tions. No entirely satisfactory explanation has 
been given, but see the notes on the passage in 
2 Samuel. 

God was displeased (7). This verse is not re¬ 
presented in Samuel and must be looked on as 
anticipating the development of the story. There 
can be no question of the plague coming on 
Israel until after David’s choice (13, 14). More¬ 
over Samuel is quite clear that it was David’s 
conscience, not the divine punishment, that 
made David recognize his sin. Three years' 
famine (12). In 2 Sa. xxiv. 13 the Hebrew has 
‘seven*. The Chronicles reading, with which the 
LXX of 2 Samuel agrees, is to be preferred. 
Ornan the Jebusite (15); ‘Araunah the Jebusitc’ 
(2 Sa. xxiv. 16). The difference in the con¬ 
sonantal text is small, and the variations prob¬ 
ably go back to its being a foreign name. Cf. 
note on xviii. 16. His four sons . .. hid themselves 
(20); i.e. to avoid seeing the angel. Cf. verses 
15, 16. How Ornan was threshing wheat (20). 
Obviously this was before the angel came; Ornan 
would then have hidden himself with his sons. 
Jewish tradition pictures him as hiding in the 
aive which undoubtedly existed under the rock 
on which the altar of burnt offering was later 
placed, and which can still be seen under the 
Dome of the Rock (the Mosque of Omar). 
With verse 25 cf. 2 Sa. xxiv. 24. It is generally 
recognized by all who are not out to discover 
discrepancies that there is no contradiction here. 
2 Samuel gives the price of the rocky threshing- 
floor, Chronicles of the whole area (the place). 
The surroundings will have been bought some¬ 
what later (and, since there was no plague to be 
stopped, at a much stiffer price); but it is charac¬ 
teristic of the Chronicler that he fuses the two 
events. 

ii. The dxrice of ttie temple site (ni. 28— 
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xxii. 1). The syntax of this section is difficult. 
Verses 29 and 30 should be printed in brackets; 
xxii. 1 follows straight on from xxi. 28. Then he 
sacrificed there (28) would be much better 
rendered ‘when* or ‘after he had sacrificed 
there*. This has been interpreted to mean that 
from this time on there were sacrifices on this 
site; but neither the Hebrew nor the context 
supports this. 

iii. David's preparations for building the temple 
(xxii. 2-5). While this and the following sections 
are not dated, a consideration of the evidence in 
I Kings clarifies the position. The only rational 
interpretation of Adonijah’s attempt to make 
himself king (1 Ki. i. 5) is that he hoped to face 
his father with a fait accompli made possible 
because David had never publicly designated 
his successor. Cf. 1 Ki. i. 5n., I In, After xxii. 17 
this could hardly be the case. So we are forced 
to look on chapters xxii—xxix as covering 
a limited period of time, from xxii. 6 onwards 
being after Solomon's anointing as king (1 Ki. 
i. 39). 

The apparent break at xxiii. 1 is due to the 
use of a new source, not any lapse of time (see 
note ad loc.). 

It is often claimed that Chronicles is irrecon¬ 
cilable with 1 Kings. But I Ki. ii. 1 in itself 
implies an interval between Solomon's anointing 
and his father’s death. It is no unusual thing for 
a crisis to call out unrealized reserves of vigour 
in an old man. Most chronological outlines find 
it hard to allow Solomon a full forty years’ 
reign, and so strongly suggest a period of co- 
regency with his father (see also note on xxii. 17). 
It is quite typical of Chronicles that while it 
ignores 1 Ki. i it reveals knowledge of it by 
xxix. 22. 

Strangers (2). An inaccurate translation. The 
Hebrew ger is a tolerated sojourner. These 
remnants of the old inhabitants had not ac¬ 
cepted the worship of Jehovah and therefore 
their presence in the land was not of right bat 
of tolerance. David’s treatment of them here is 
an anticipation of Solomon’s policy (see 1 Ki. 
v. 13-18n.; 2 Ch. ii. 17f., viii. 7f.). At the time 
conditions in this type of work were so hard 
that it was not considered suited to freemen. 

iv. David's charge to Solomon and the princes 
(xxii. 6-19). Thou hast shed blood abundantly (8). 
This is not mentioned in the prophetic message 
recorded in chapter xvii, nor does Solomon 
repeat it in 1 Ki. v. 3. The truth will have come 
to David as he pondered on God’s refusal to 
allow him to build the temple. Very frequently 
God does not explain His refusals but allows 
them to be interpreted afterwards through 
prayer and the Word. I will give him rest 
from all his enemies (9). As so often, although 
no condition is expressed, one is implied. Cf. 

1 Ki. xi. 14ff. There is no suggestion that Solo¬ 
mon stood higher morally than David, and still 
less that David’s wars were not justified. Even 
then men felt that warfare was a contradiction 
of the divine order. David was paying for the 


sins of his predecessors. Had Israel been faithful 
in the conquest of the land, they would not have 
experienced the dark period of the judges, and 
David would have ruled over a people too strong 
to be lightly attacked, as was Solomon’s fortu¬ 
nate position. 

Only the Lord give thee wisdom (12). Was it 
his father’s prayer that prompted Solomon’s 
request? See 2 Ch. i. 7ff. With verse 13 compare 
God’s charge to Joshua in Jos. i. 7flr. In my 
trouble (14). This would refer to the many wars 
and troubles of his reign. Others render ‘in my 
poverty*, ‘low estate* (rv mg.). ‘By my hard 
labour* (l.C.C.) and ‘with great pains’ (rsv) are 
both attractive but doubtful. The numbers 
in this verse, if taken literally, would make 
David a much richer king than Solomon, 
which is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture. 
It is better to treat them as equivalents of large, 
very large, enormous. Of the gold . . . there is no 
number (16). Remove the punctuation mark at 
the end of the preceding verse and read *. . . in 
any manner of work of gold, silver . . . without 
number’. It was the workmen that had not been 
numbered. So lxx and Syr. 

The princes of Israel (17). ‘Prince’ is a very 
ambiguous and inadequate translation of sar. 
These were not principally or even primarily 
members of the royal family, but the tribal 
leaders and the civil and military officials (and 
so elsewhere in the Old Testament). In other 
words, this passage implies Solomon as co¬ 
regent or at least king-designate. See note on 
verses 2-5 above. 

f. Organization and duties of the Levites (xxiii. 1 
—xxvi. 32) 

i. The last acts of David (xxiii. 1, 2). No long 
interval need be read into the text between this 
section and the preceding one. The language 
implies merely a new .section, probably based on 
a different source. These verses are a summary 
telling how David made Solomon king (cf 
xxviii. 1—xxix. 25); gathered the princes of 
Israel (cf xxvii. 1-34), with the priests (cf xxiv. 
I-I9) and the Levites (xxiii. 3-32, xxiv. 20— 
xxvi. 32). As so often in Chronicles when it 
comes to detail the order is reversed, except for 
some supplementary details about the Levites. 

ii. The twenty-foar orders of Levites (xxiii. 
3-23). From the age of thirty years and upward 
(3). See note on xxiii. 24. Though not expressly 
stated it may be inferred that they were under 
fifty (cf Nu. iv. 3). Attempts to regard the 
figures in verse 4 as absurdly high overlook the 
fact that the Levites were divided into twenty- 
four courses. 1,000 overseers on duty at one 
time, considering the scale of the work, Is not 
unreasonable; the same applies to the other 
groups. Officers and judges (4). Cf Dt. xvii, 9; 
2 Ch. xix. 8, 11. The number of Levitical orders 
(6) corresponded to the twenty-four orders of 
priests. This passage (6-23) is largely paralleled 
by the obviously fragmentary section xxiv. 20-31. 
The minor variants in names, call for no mention. 
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Whftt is more important is that only twenty-two 
orders can be counted, or twenty-three, if, as 
seems probable, Eleazar (22) is reckoned as the 
head of one through his daughters. We cannot 
say where the name may have dropped out. It 
may be in verse 9, where Shimei reveals some 
textual corruption (cf. verse 10), or in verse 16, 
where only one of Gershom’s sons is mentioned. 
Laadan (7); ‘Libni’ (1 Ch. vi. 17). Many think 
that Laadan may have been a descendant of 
Libni. 

iii. The age of temple service (xxiii. 24-27). It 
is impossible to interpret this section with cer¬ 
tainty, but its general meaning is clear. David, 
as he considered the future, saw that the ornate 
ritual of the temple would need more Levites, 
but that their actual service would be easier. 
He therefore ordered that once the temple was 
completed the age at which service should begin 
should be lowered from thirty to twenty. It is 
not clear whether a second census was taken or 
not. See note on xxiv. 1-19. 

The importance of this section is that it shows 
that a command in the law could be changed by 
lawful authority without any reference to an 
alleged Mosaic tradition. Why then, if modern 
criticism is right about the growth of the Penta¬ 
teuch, should all the later laws have l^n 
attributed to Moses? 

iv. An outline of the duties of the Levites 
(xxiii. 2^32). These regulations were necessary, 
as many of the Levites had been carrying out 
priestly duties at the smaller and less regular 
sanctuaries. Cf. 2 Ki, xxiii. 8n. and especially 
Jdg. xvii. 7-13, xviii. 30 (rv). And to offer all 
burnt offerings (31). A strange mistranslation. 
The verb ‘stand* of verse 30 is understood; 
render ‘and to stand (i.e. assist) at every offering 
of burnt offerings’. 

V. The priestly courses (xxiv. 1-19). During 
the period of declension under the judges there 
was plenty of work for the descendants of Aaron 
at the many local sanctuaries; but now that 
Jerusalem was to become the central sanctuary, 
they were too many. They were divided up into 
twenty-four courses, which meant a fortnight’s 
priestly duty a year, besides being on call at the 
great fotivals, when in any case they should be 
in Jerusalem. As in the Jewish calendar the year 
has thirteen months on an average of about 
two years in five, the period of service would 
gradually move round the year. In New Testa¬ 
ment times the service was for two separate 
weeks in the year (see Edersheim, The Temple, 
for this and other details of the New Testament 
period), and it may well have been so from the 
first. In verse 3 follow the rv rendering; ‘And 
David with Zadok... and Ahimelech ... divided 
them . . .* Ahimelech of the sons of Ithamar (3). 
Cf. verse 6, ‘Ahimelech the son of Abiathar’, 
and see note on xviii. 16. It would seem that the 
family tree was Ahitub, Ahimelech (1 $a. xxii. 9), 
Abiathar (1 Sa, xxiii. 6), Ahimelech. It is easy 
to see how confusion could have arisen. Here 
the text will be correct. Abiathar was too old by 


this time to be troubled with administrative 
details. The smaller number of descendants of 
Ithamar (4) can easily be explained by the mis¬ 
fortunes of the house of Eli, especially the 
massacre of the priests of Nob (see 1 Sa. xxii. 
llff.). In verse 5 read as in rv ‘princes of the 
sanctuary, and princes of God*. The two phrases 
are probably synonymous. The whole verse 
probably means that except for the number of 
courses no distinction in honour was made 
between the two families. Shemaiah ... the 
scribe, one of the Levites (6). The stress is not 
so much on his being a Levite, but that he was 
not the royal scribe. One principal household (rv 
‘father’s house’) being taken for Eleazar, and one 
taken for Ithamar (6). The order of service was 
decided by lot, the choice for the first sixteen 
courses being alternately from Eleazar and 
Ithamar. Some of the priestly names which 
follow seem to occur in Neheniiah. See note 
on Nc. xii. 1 in Cam. Bible. Hakkoz (10). Cf. 
the RV of Ezr. ii. 61 and Nc. iii. 4, 21. 

vi. Leviticai families (xxiv. 20-31). Cf. xxiii. 
6-23. This section is obviously fragmentary, the 
Gershonites being omitted without obvious 
reason. In verses 26 and 27 there seems to be 
textual corruption. We have no other evidence 
for Jaaziah as a son of Merari; he was probably 
a later descendant. Beno (26) is not a proper 
name; it is lit. ‘his son*. In verse 26 it has prob¬ 
ably entered by dittography from verse 27, 
where it may well be an error for Bani. 

vii. The families and courses of the singers 
(xxv. 1-31), David and the captains of the host 
(1). Seeing that no one has yet suggested a good 
reason why the captains of the host should be 
concerned here, it will be best to follow l.C.C. 
and render ‘David and the chiefs of the serving 
host* (i.e. of the Levites). For the rest of the 
verse see rv. Who should prophesy (1). While 
there is probably a reference to 1 Sa. x. 5, it 
seems clear that these chosen singers are being 
given an honour higlier than that of the ordinary 
Levite. It may be that many Christians do not 
rank music higli enough in the service of God. 
Note that in verse 5 Heman is called a seer. 
These names listed in verses 2-4 are found again 
with certain minor variations in verses 9-31. 
Hananiah, . . . (4). Some think that these nine 
names are improbable as names. Taking the con¬ 
sonantal text and occasionally dividing the words 
otherwise the following sense is obtained; 

Be gracious unto me, O Jah, he gracious unto 
mcl 

Thou art my God whom I magnify and exalt. 

O my help when in trouble, I say. 

Give an edfundance of visions. 

It is thought that this feature cannot be accidental 
and therefore one of the few reasonable explana¬ 
tions is that some early scribe saw the possi¬ 
bility of reading this petition in the names 
of Hetnan’s sons and altered them slightly for 
his purpose. And three daughters (5). This may 
imply that they too took part in the temple 
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worship. Cf. Ps. Ixviii. 25. The teacher (8). 
Better rendered ‘the skilful’ as in verse 7, rv. 
The 288 were the skilful ones, the remainder 
(making a total of 4,000; see xxiii. 5) were the 
scholars. Both classes were divided into twenty- 
four courses to match those of the priests and 
Levites. 

viij. The courses and stations of the door¬ 
keepers (xxvi. 1-19). Cf. ix. 17-27. It is not clear 
how the gate-keepers* duties were divided up. 
While twenty-four names seem to be mentioned 
in verses 1-11, there is no suggestion that there 
were twenty-four courses. Lots were cast (13) 
for the place, not time of service. Verses 8, 9, 11 
may suggest that there were ninety-three chief 
door-keepers; but this may be an incorrect 
inference, as ix. 22 says 212. These would be the 
chiefs of the 4,(XX) (xxiii. 5). Verses 17, 18 give 
a total of twenty-four (chief?) door-keepers on 
duty at a time. 

To Shuppim (16). Omit; it is a case of ditto- 
graphy from the previous verse. Shallecheth (16), 
Parbar (18). Neither can be identified with 
certainty. 

ix. V'arious Levidcal oIRicers (xxvi. 20-32). 

Afid of the Levites^ Ahijah was over (20). Read 
with Lxx, ‘And the Levites their brethren were 
over.’ The alteration required is very small. Two 
treasures are here mentioned; that of the house 
of God under the descendants of Ladan, and 
that of the dedicated things under the descen¬ 
dants of Amram. Jehieli (21); *‘Jchier (xxiii. 8). 
The sons of Jehieli (22). Probably to be deleted. 
Zetham and Joel were brothers of Jehiel (see 
xxiii. 8). The house of the Lord (27). This need 
not mean the temple. The earlier dedications 
were probably for the repair of the tabernacle. 
The outward business (29). Cf. Ne. xi. 16. It is 
quite probable that they were collectors of temple 
dues and royal taxes (cf. verse 30), There is no 
obvious reason why there should be two thousand 
and seven hufidred (32) for Transjordan, while 
there were only a thousand and seven hundred OO) 
for western Palestine. This is one of the many 
indications that, while the numbers in Chronicles 
arc often hard to understand, they are not 
inventions. 

g. The civil leaders of the nation (xxvii. 1-34) 

I. The army courses (xxvii. 1-15). I.C.C. and 
Cam. Bible assume that we have here the number 
of the royal bodyguard, which at 24,000 a month 
would be excessive. But this is not said. If we 
picture them as scattered over the kingdom, the 
number is reasonable. It should be noticed that 
verse 7, with its reference to Asahel, implies that 
this division was of long standing, though 
perhaps in a less developed form. Asahel was 
killed when David was still king in Hebron 
(2 Sa. ii. 19ff.). Though the forms of the names 
vary slightly in places all the twelve chiefs seem 
to come from the list of David’s mighty men. 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, a chief priest (5); 
RV ‘Jehoiada the priest.’ This could be the 
Jehoiada of xii. 27. Since, however, there is no 


other suggestion that Benaiah was a priest, we 
may well be dealing with a scribal error based 
on an association of ideas with 2 Sa. viii. 18. 
Benaiah acted as emergency executioner (1 Ki. 
ii. 25, 29, 34, 46), a post we can hardly associate 
with a priest. 

ii. The tribal princes (xxvii. 16-24). These 
were appointed at the time of the census. Sec 
verses 23, 24. We have thirteen names. Zadok 
probably represents the whole people. The two 
halves of the tribe of Manasseh are reckoned 
separately. Gad and Asher are omitted, possibly 
by a defect of transmission. It is not likely to 
have been to preserve the number twelve, as that 
had already been broken by the introduction of 
Zadok. Elihu (18). Presumably ‘Eliab* (1 Sa. 
xvi. 6; 1 Ch. ii. 13). From twenty years old and 
under (23). The omission of tho.se under twenty 
conforms to the wilderness pattern (Nu. i. 3); it 
is implied by 2 Sa. xxiv. 9; 1 Ch. xxi. 5. 

iii. \'arious royal officers (xxvii. 25-31), These 
are the chief stewards of David’s landed pro¬ 
perty. Note that Obil (30) and Jaziz (31) are 
foreigners. 

iv. The king’s counsellors (xxvii. 32-34). This 
list is of a rather different nature from that of 
David’s officers (see xviii. 1407; cf. also a later 
list, 2 Sa. XX. 23 -26), though some names are 
common to both; if so, they are found here 
in their capacity of counsellors. Like the previous 
list it has no particular connection with its 
setting at the end of David’s reign. One at any 
rate had been dead for some time. Jonathan 
David's uncle (32). Not ollierwise mentioned. On 
the basis of xx. 7 many would render David’s 
nephew. While the Hebrew allows this, it seems 
unnecessary and on the grounds of age unlikely. 
Jehiel (32). Evidently the tutor of the king’s sons. 
Hushai . . . the king's companion (33). rv ‘the 
king’s friend.’ Cf. 2 Sa. xv. 32 et al. ‘The king’s 
friend’ is an oflicial title, probably borrowed 
from Egypt; hence the av companion is to be 
rejected as misleading. Ahithophel (33). Sec 2 Sa. 
XV. 31 et al. Jehoiada the son of Benaiah (34); 
though otherwise unknown, there seems no 
reason for reversing it and reading ‘Benaiah the 
son of Jehoiada*. For reasons of age it can hardly 
refer to the well-known Benaiah’s son. Abiathar 
(34). Presumably the priest of that name. 

b. Soiomon made king (xxviii. 1—xxlx. 30) 

There is every probability that after a hurried 
anointing like that described in 1 Ki. i. 39 the 
new king would as soon as possible be intro¬ 
duced in a solemn assembly to the representative 
leaders of the people for their confirmation of 
what had been done. Made Soiomon . . . king 
the second time (xxix. 22). This shows that the 
Chronicler knew of Adonijah’s attempt and its 
result. The proper interpretation of xxiii. 1, 2 
(see note ad loc.) rules out the possibility that the 
first time is the one mentioned in xxiii. 1. He is 
silent about Adonijah in conformity with his pur¬ 
pose of omitting, so far as possible, deviations 
from the divine pattern. 
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i. Solomon presented to the national assembly 
(xxviii. 1-10). And of his sons (1). Better as in 
AV mg. (following the lxx) 'and his sons*. With 
the officers (1). av mg. and RV mg. correctly 
render ‘with the eunuchs*. This is the first men¬ 
tion of this abomination at the Israelite court; 
but cf. 1 Sa. viii. 15, rv mg. The corruption of 
power had acted quickly. 

Then David the king stood up upon his feet (2). 

In normal circumstances, as many archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries suggest, David would have 
spoken seated, the more so because of his age. 
His standing emphasizes the religious nature of 
the occasion. David, the chosen of Jehovah (4), 
presents to the people the new chosen of Jehovah 
(5), who has been chosen for the special purpose 
of building the temple (6). Though there is no 
direct affirmation of God’s choice of Solomon 
in Samuel and Kings, yet 2 Sa. xii. 24, 25 may 
hint at it. To sit upon the throne of the kingdom 
of the Lord over Israel (5). Cf. xxix. 23, ‘the 
throne of the Lord*. The king was Jehovah’s 
deputy. Take heed now (10). This charge is 
continued in verse 20. 

ii. The plans of the temple (xxviii. 11-19). Our 
interpretation of the passage will depend on our 
interpretation of pattern. Ex. xxv. 40 clearly 
suggests an original seen by Moses, which he 
was later to describe to those carrying out the 
work. As Ex. xxv seems to lie behind this 
section, it is probable that David described to 
Solomon the vision that he had had by inspira¬ 
tion. (Sec verse 19, by his hand upon me,) If this 
is correct, then the writing in verse 19 is the 
account in Exodus of the tabernacle, the neces¬ 
sary modifications of which to suit the temple 
David was caused to understand by inspiration. 
This is the more likely, as there has never been 
any satisfactory typical interpretation given to 
those details of the temple where it varied from 
the tabernacle. The Bible never suggests a 
heavenly prototype of the temple as it does of 
the tabernacle. The pattern of the chariot of the 
cheruhims (18). Read as in RV ‘the chariot, even 
the cherubim*. The cherubim were thought of as 
forming God’s chariot. Cf. Ps. xviii. 10 and 
especially Ezk. i. 

iii. Concluding encouragement for Solomon 
(xxviii. 20, 21). The thought resumes from 
verse 10. The lxx shows us that a section has 
accidentally been dropped at the end of verse 20. 

It reads, ‘Now behold the pattern of the porch 
(of the temple) and of the houses thereof, and of 
the treasuries thereof, and of the upper rooms 
thereof, and of the inner chambers thereof, and 
of the house of the mercy-seat, even the pattern 
of the house of the Lord.’ 

iv. David’s appeal for liberality and the 
response (xxix. 1-9). David announced a huge 
gift from his own private fortune for the building 
of the temple over and above the sum mentioned 
in xxii. 14, and used this as the ground of an 
appeal to the generosity of the assembly. The 
motive is less likely to have been the need for 
further gifts than the wish to make as many as 
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possible have a share in the building of the new 
temple. It seems impossible to accept the figures 
both of David’s and the people’s gifts as they 
stand. How enormous they are cannot so easily 
be judged by turning them into modern currency 
as by comparing them with the tribute that 
Sennacherib was able to wring out of Hezekiah 
(2 Ki. xviii, 14) or Tiglath-pileser from Menahem 
(2 Ki. XV. 19). Some idea of the quantities can 
be obtained from the Moffatt translation. 

The palace (1). Heb. hirah\ this late word is 
used only three times of the temple. But hekhaf 
the word normally translated temple, also has 
as its root meaning palace or great house. 

To consecrate his service (5). Lit. ‘to fill his 
hand.’ This is a technical term of inducting a 
person into the priestly office (cf. Ex. xxviii. 41 
et aL)\ but here it is used metaphorically with 
the approximate sense ‘who will offer willingly 
like one consecrating himself to the priesthood?’ 
(I.C.C.). 

Ten thousand drams (7). Read as in rv ‘ten 
thousand darics*. The daric was a Persian gold 
coin (an obvious anachronism indicating the 
date of Chronicles) worth about a guinea. The 
difference between the very large number of 
talents and the small amount in darics may be 
l^cause the latter refers to minted coins (the 
talent is a weight). As, at present, we have no 
evidence for minted coins earlier than the seventh 
century b.c,, we cannot disprove the suggestion 
that this may be a complete anachronism due 
to a misunderstanding of his source by the 
Chronicler. 

V. David’s closing prayer of thanksgiving 
(xxix. 10-19). One of the finest prayers in the 
Old Testament. We thank thee, ami praise thy 
glorious name (13). The Hebrew expresses con¬ 
tinual action. Moft'att renders well, ‘Hence, O 
our God, we ever thank thee and praise thy 
glorious name.’ We are strangers before thee (15). 
The thought is not that we are strangers to God. 
The picture is of the notoriously insecure posi¬ 
tion of the stranger; but as they dwell before, 
i.e. in the sight of, God, they are secure. There 
is none abiding (15). Better, as in RV mg., ‘there 
is no hope’, i.e. apart from God. Verse 17 shows 
that the merit of the gifts for the temple lay not 
in their amount but in that they had been given 
willingly. David trusts that God, who knows 
men’s hearts, will see the same willingness in the 
others as has been already seen in him. Keep this 
for ever in the imagination . . . (18). Better, ‘as 
the imagination’. David prays that they may 
always be kept in this generous spirit. Prepare 
(18). Better, as in av mg., ‘establish’, or ‘direct 
their hearts’ (rsv). 

vi. The close of the assembly: Solomon made 
king (xxix. 20-25). And worshipped the Lord, and 
the king (20). The word normally translated 
worship in the Old Testament means to pros¬ 
trate oneself. Hence, as here, it can be used 
equally for God and the king. King the second 
time (22). See note at the beginning of this 
section. Attd Zadok to be priest (22). We do not 
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know enough of the customs at the time to be 
dogmatic, but a literal interpretation seems to 
be hazardous. Zadok is always presented to us 
as joint High Priest, so any such consecration (or 
reconsccration) seems to be excluded. There is 
no evidence for the reconsecration of the High 
Priest at the accession of a new king. It is easiest 
to regard this as the Chronicler’s hint at the 
deposition of Abiathar, known to his readers 
from I Ki. ii. 26. The throne of the Lord (23). 
See xxviii. 5n. And all the sons likewise of king 
Davids submitted themselves (24). An indirect 
reference to Adonijah (1 Ki. i. 53). Such royal 
majesty as had not been on any king before him 
in Israel (25). Translated thus the comparison 
is limited to David and Saul. It is likely that we 
should take the Hebrew to mean, ‘such royal 
majesty which was not on any king more than 
on him in Israel’. This would refer to Solomon’s 
successors as well. 

vii. A summary of David’s reign (xxix. 26-30). 
On verse 27 see 1 Ki. ii. 11. Samuel the seer 
{ro"eh) . . , Gad the seer (hozeh) (29). See 1 Sa. ix. 

1 In. The former term, used of Samuel in 1 Sa. ix. 

9, II, suggests something akin to clairvoyance; 
the latter suggests the seeing of dreams or visions. 
The times that went over him (30); i.e., his 
vicissitudes. 

ni. THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. 

2 Ch. i. 1 -ix. 31 

The Chronicler gives us very little information 
that is not in Kings, though a few of his addi¬ 
tions are of importance. Some of his omissions, 
like Adonijah’s attempt on the throne and 
Solomon’s apostasy and its results, are in con¬ 
formity with his general purpose; we get the 
impression that the majority of them are merely 
to save space. The most remarkable feature is the 
manner in which, instead of closely following 
Kings, he has repeatedly rewritten, expanded 
and contracted it. 

a. Solomon confirmed in the kingdom by God 

(i. 1-17) 

i. Solomon’s initiatory sacrifice and vision at 
Gibeon (i. 1-13). The bulk of verses 1-6 is 
peculiar to Chronicles. Verses 7-13 are an 
abridgement of 1 Ki. iii. 5-15. For the main 
commentary see 1 Ki. iii. 4-15. Came from his 
journey to the high place (13). Read with lxx and 
Rv mg. ‘came from the high place’. 

ii. Solomon’s wealth (i. 14-17). Sec 1 Ki. 

X. 26-29, with which it is virtually verbally 
identical, and cf. 2 Ch. ix. 13-28. 

b. The building of the temple (ii. 1—v. 1) 

For this section see 1 Ki. v. 1—vii. 51. The 
Chronicler omits the details of Solomon’s other 
buildings (1 Ki. vii. 1-12) and also some of the 
details of the temple itself. 

i. Solomon and Hiram (ii. 1-16). See i Ki. 
v. 1-12. The Chronicler lias a considerably 
expanded form of the correspondence. Since 
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verses 7, 13f. bear the stamp of authenticity (cf. 
1 Ki. vii. 1), it is likely that we have a condensed 
version in Kings. Verse 2 is a doublet of ii. 18 
(q.v.). Huram the king of Tyre (3). Except in 
1 Ch. xiv. 1. where it is found in the mg. of the 
Hebrew, Chronicles always uses this form in¬ 
stead of *Hiram, found in Samuel and Kings, 
which in turn is short for Ahiram. Cunning . . . 
can skill to grave (7); i.e. ‘skilled . . . able to 
carve’. Archaeology has fully borne out Israel’s 
backwardness in the arts at this time. Fir trees^ 
and algum trees (8); for the former sec 1 Ki. 
V. 8n.; for the latter 1 Ki. x. llf.n., and the 
parallel of 2 Ch. ix. lOf. The latter have probably 
been accidentally introduced here. For the 
quantities of food listed in verse 10 see 1 Ki. 
V. lln. 

The authenticity of Hiram’s answer (11-16) 
has been objected to on the ground of the re¬ 
ligious language he uses. In a polytheistic society 
politeness to a neighbour’s god cost nothing. 
Huram my father's (13; Heb. Huram-abi); sec 
note on 1 Ki. vii. 13f. There are no grounds on 
which we can choose between Huram and 
Hiram; the name of the king is no guide. The 
English rendering here and in iv. 16 is certainly 
wrong. Some claim his name was Huram>abi (or 
abiv), which is possible, but more likely it should 
be; ‘Huram, my (his) trusted counsellor.’ 

ii. The preparation of materials (ii. 17» 18). 
See also verses 1, 2 and notes on 1 Ki. v. 13-18. 

iii. The construction of the temple (iii. 1-4). 
See notes on 1 Ki. vi. 2-10. In Chronicles the 
account is strangely truncated. Mount Moriah 
(1); cf. Gn. xxii. 2; the only place where Mount 
Zion or the temple mount is so called. Follow 
LXX, Vulg., RV mg., and render ‘. . . David his 
father, in the place which David had prepared, 
in the threshingfioor . . The height was an 
hundred and twenty (4); if the porch was like an 
Egyptian pylon, the height is possible; if it was 
a portico, as seems more likely, we must omit 
the hundred as an accidental corruption. 

iv. The interior of the house (iii. 5-14). See 
notes on 1 Ki. vi. 14-35. Again the description 
is greatly abbreviated, but a few details are 
added. The greater house (5); i.e. ‘the larger 
house’, meaning ‘the holy place’, fir tree (5); 
the material of the ceiling is not mentioned in 
Kings. Chains (5); a word used only of orna¬ 
mental chains, the links here being of flowers; 
cf. 1 Ki. vi. 18, 29. I.C.C. renders ‘garlands*. 
Parvaim (6); perhaps in Arabia, but not identi¬ 
fied. Six hundred talents (8); on the most likely 
calculation nearly 65,000 lbs., a seemingly im¬ 
possible figure (cf. note on I Ch, xxix. 1-9). This 
seems borne out by the weight of the nails (9). 
Fifty shekels, i.e. less than 2 lbs., impossibly low 
if the total weight of metal is correct. Upper 
chambers (9); cf. 1 Ch. xxviii. 11. It is not clear 
what is referred to. The vail (14); not mentioned 
in Kings, even as Chronicles docs not mention 
the doors. 

V. branze pillars (ill. 15-17). See notes on 
1 Ki. vii. 15-22. He made chains, as in the oracle 
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(16; RV omits ‘as*); the word used in verse 5, not 
that used in 1 Ki. vi. 21; render with a slight 
change of text: ‘he made chains like a necklace.* 

vi. The bronze altar (iv. 1). Not in 1 Kings. 
Sec additional note to 1 Ki. vii. 

vii. The sea and the lavers (iv. 2-6, 10). See 
notes on 1 Ki. vii. 23-29. The difficult descrip¬ 
tion of the stands for the lavers in 1 Kings is 
omitted. The similitude of oxen . .. Two rows of 
oxen were cast (3); an obvious scribal error; 
read ‘knops* as in 1 Ki. vii. 24. Three thousand 
baths (5); 1 Ki. vii. 26 has ‘two thousand’; see 
note ad loc, 

viii. The lampstands (iv. 7). Cf. iv. 20f. and 
see additional note to 1 Ki. vii. Note that in 
Chronicles ‘he’ refers to Solomon, not to Hiram 
as in the parallel in 1 Kings. Hence there is no 
suggestion that the gold articles were made by 
Hiram. 

ix. The tables (iv. 8). Cf. iv. 19 and 1 Ki. 

vii. 48; see additional note to 1 Ki. vii. 

X. The courts (iv. 9). Sec note on 1 Ki. vii. 1-12. 

xi. A summary of Hiram’s work (iv. 11-18). 
Virtually identical with 1 Ki. vii. 40-47 (q.v.). 

xii. The golden vessels (iv. 19—v. 1). Virtually 
identical with 1 Ki. vii. 48-51 (q.v.). The tables 
whereon the shewbread was set (19); 1 Ki. vii. 48 
has, obviously correctly, only one table; see the 
additional note to 1 KI. vii for an explanation. 

€. The dedication of the temple (v. 2—^vii. 22) 
This section is virtually identical with the cor¬ 
responding section in 1 Ki. viii. 1—ix. 9, the 
few additions giving mainly liturgical informa¬ 
tion. 

i. The moving of the ark (v. 2-14). See notes 
on 1 Ki. viii. 1-11. The Levites took up the ark 
. . . these did the priests and the Levites bring up 
(4, 5). Chronicles alters ‘priests* (1 Ki. viii. 3) to 
Levites in verse 4 and omits the ‘and* between 
priests and Levites in verse 5 (there is no author¬ 
ity for its insertion in av). It is clear that at this 
period the distinction between the descendants 
of Aaron and the other members of the tribe of 
Levi was not strictly enforced; see also note on 
Dt. xviii. 1-8. 

Verses 1 lb-13a are an addition by Chronicles 
stressing the pomp of the occasion; all available 
priests and Levites were on duty, not merely the 
fortnightly course (cf. 1 Ch. xxiv). The blowing 
of the trumpets was specifically a priestly duty 
(Nu. X. 8). 

ii. The actual dedication (vi. 1—vii. 3). See 
1 Ki. viii. 12-61, from which this account differs 
only very slightly. Scaffold (13); better, as in 
Rsv, ‘platform*. This information is omitted by 
Kings. Verses 40-42 take the place of 1 Ki. 

viii. 50b-53. As they are in no way alternatives, 
it is likely that the concluding verses in Kings 
have dropped out by a scribal error in Chronicles. 
On the other hand Kings probably deliberately 
omitted the conclusion in Chronicles. The section 
vii. 1-3 is not in Kings. For the fire . . . from 
heaven (vii. 1) cf. Lv. ix. 24; I Ch. xxi. 26; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 24, 38. The remainder is an enlargement 


of V. 13b, 14. Chronicles omits Solomon’s 
blessing of the people (1 Ki. viii. 54-61) perhaps 
in disapproval of the king’s taking priestly 
functions on himself. There was always a strong 
temptation to the king to arrogate priestly 
functions to himself in imitation of his heathen 
neighbours (cf. 1 Sa. xiii. 8-14; 2 Ch. xxvi. 
16-20; see also note on 1 Ki. xii. 26-33 and 
Appendix I to Kings.) 

iii. The sacrifices and feast (vii. 4-10). See 
1 Ki. viii. 62-66. For the brasen altar (7) sec 
additional note to 1 Ki. vii. 

And in the eighth day ., . And on the three and 
twentieth day (9, 10). This is difficult to reconcile 
with 1 Ki. viii. 65f., where the picture seems to 
be of a seven days* dedication festival (8th to 
14th Tishri), followed by the feast of tabernacles 
(15th to 21st Tishri), followed by the dismissal 
of the people next day. Chronicles, finding in its 
additional sources that the people had been dis¬ 
missed on 23rd Tishri, rightly understood that 
there had been an extra day. Kings reckons a 
seven-day dedication feast with the day of atone¬ 
ment (10th Tishri) in the middle, i.e. 8th to 
15th Tishri, followed by tabernacles a day late, 
i.e. 16th to 22nd Tishri. Chronicles reckons the 
dedication feast as including the day of atone¬ 
ment, i.e. 8th to 14th Tishri, followed by taber¬ 
nacles (15th to 21st Tishri) plus the eighth day 
closing festival (Lv. xxiii. 36). So it is a question 
of how the festivities were broken up, and per¬ 
haps no clear line of demarcation was drawn, 
as there will have been little or no distinction 
between the two halves. 

iv. God’s answer to Solomon (vii. 11-22). See 
1 Ki. ix. 1-9. There are only minor verbal 
differences except for verses 13-16, which are 
merely an expansion of what is implicit in 
1 Ki. ix. 3. 

d. Solomon’s glory (viii. 1—ix. 31) 

See I Ki. ix. 10—x. 29, xi. 41-43. The differences 
between Kings and Chronicles are for the most 
part insignificant. 1 Ki. ix. 11-16 are omitted, 
while 2 Ch. viii. 13-16 have no parallel in Kings. 

i. Solomon’s transactions with Hiram (viii. 
1, 2). See 1 Ki. ix. 10-14. It is often alleged that 
Chronicles here contradicts Kings. It is more 
likely that the Chronicler disapproved of Solo¬ 
mon’s transactions with Hiram, and therefore 
mentions only the final incident in them, which, 
however, is not mentioned in Kings (see notes 
ad loc.). 

ii. Solomon’s levy and city building (viii. 3-11). 
See 1 Ki. ix. 15-24. The campaign against 
Hamath (3) is peculiar to Chronicles. Hamath 
had voluntarily become tributary to David (2 Sa. 
viii. 9flr.) and probably took advantage of his death 
to try to regain independence. This, the only 
campaign waged by Solomon, was probably very 
brief. Tadmor in the wilderness (4) was inter¬ 
preted by all the versions as Palmyra, about half¬ 
way between Damascus and the Euphrates. 
Tadmor existed already in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser 1 of Assyria, c. 1100 B.C., so it may have 
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been in Solomon's possession. Since, however, 
in 1 Ki. ix. 18 the true reading is certainly Tamar 
(see note ad loc,\ the mention of Hamath may 
have misled some scribe. The store cities^ which 
he built in Hamath (4) may have been to cover 
the northern approaches of Israel (cf. note on 
1 Ki. viii. 65). The discrepancy of two hundred 
and fifty (10) with the 550 of Kings hardly calls 
for comment; the number will not have remained 
constant throughout the reign. In fact if we add 
the figures in I Ki. v. 16 and ix. 23 we get the 
same total as when we add 2 Ch. ii. 18 and 
viii. 10. The statement about the daughter of 
Pharaoh (11) is hard to understand. My wife 
shall not dwell ... is misleading for it suggests 
that the objection was that she was a foreigner; 
in fact we should render ‘no wife of mine shall 
dwell . . .’ (Cam. Bible, MofF.). It is no longer 
possible to reconstruct the circumstances. 

iii. SokMnon’s worship (viii. 12-16). It would 
seem from verse 16 that this section originally 
wound up the description of the building of the 
temple. All modern commentators agree that the 
Lxx should be followed, at least in part, in verse 
16. RSv renders ‘Thus was accomplished all the 
work of Solomon from the day the foundation 
of the house of the Lord was laid until it was 
finished. So the house of the Lord was com¬ 
pleted.’ 

iv. SokHnoD’s Red Sea trade (viii. 17,18). See 
1 Ki. ix. 26-28. Then went Solomon (17) need no 
more be taken literally than the parallel in Kings 
‘And king Solomon made a navy*. Huram sent 
him . . . ships (18). It is absurd to read into this 
that ships were transported overland. There is 
such shortage of limber round the Gulf of 
Aqaba that it would have to be brought from 
Phoenicia, and it was probably to a large degree 
shaped in advance. 

V. The visit of the queen of Sheba (ix. 1-12). 
Almost verbally identical with 1 Ki. x. 1-13 
(q.v.). 

vi. The trade and riches of Solomon (ix. 13-28). 
See 1 Ki. x. 14-29. To 1 Ki. x. 26-29 we really 
have a doublet in 2 Chronicles, viz. i. 14-17 and 
ix. 25-28. For the weight of the three hundred 
shields (16) see note on 1 Ki. x. 17. The footstool 
of gold (18) is merely a corruption of the text of 
1 Ki. X. 19 (sec note ad loc.). The king's ships 
went to Tarshish (21). The Chronicler knew only 
of traffic based on Ezion-geber (viii. 17, ix. 10) 
and since verse 21 is obviously the same as 
1 Ki. X. 22, we are dealing with a careless scribal 
error. The ships may have gone as far as India 
but they did not circumnavigate Africa to reach 
the Mediterranean where Tarshish was (Jon. i. 3). 
Nor are the products brought back Mediter¬ 
ranean products. The same error has slipped into 
XX. 36, 37. 

vu. Sumnuiry of Solomon’s reign (ix. 29-31). 
See 1 Ki. xi. 41-43. The Chronicler omits the 
story of Solomon’s idolatry and troubles, even as 
he does that of David’s sin and its results, and 
just for the same reason. He is concerned with 
the monarchy as an institution rather than with 


the personal failings of those that sal on the 
throne; see Introduction^ p. 339. 

IV. THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 

2 Ch. X. 1—xxxvi. 23 

a. Refaoboam (x. 1—xii. 16) 

Chronicles brings us a number of interesting 
points, some of importance, which are not 
mentioned by Kings. 

i. The disruption (x. 1-19). Sec 1 Ki. xii. 1-20. 
Note the deliberate omission of 1 Ki. xii. 20. 
Not even the making of Jeroboam king is to be 
mentioned. For the Chronicler the northern 
kingdom is from the first apostate. 

ii. Civil war averted (xi. 1-4). See 1 Ki. xii. 21- 
24. Note the insertion and to all Israel in Judah 
and Benjamin (3). The Chronicler constantly 
insists that there were always elements of the 
northern tribes that remained loyal to the 
Davidic king. 

iii. The organization of Judah (xi. 5-12). Not 
in Kings. As soon as Jeroboam could organize 
the north it wiis bound to be stronger than 
Judah both in its population and natural re¬ 
sources. Jeroboam was an ambitious man not 
likely to be content with what God had given 
him, and so Rehoboam did his best to strengthen 
his diminished kingdom. He built (6); i.e. he 
refortified. This may have been after Shishak’s 
invasion, for all the towns are in the south. 

iv. Immigration from Israel (xi. 13-17). Cf. 

1 Ki. xii. 31, xiii. 33. The mention not merely of 
Jeroboam but also of his sons^ i.e. his successors 
(14), shows that while the major part of the 
immigration of priests and Leviies took place at 
once, yet it continued over a period, the turn of 
phrase in Hebrew in verse 13 being consistent 
with this. Had cast them ojf{\A). We may be sure 
Jeroboam would have been glad to keep them, 
but by his insistence on a Canaanized version of 
Jehovah worship (see Appendix I to Kings) he 
had made it impossible for those who were loyal 
to remain. We may be sure some will have put 
their pocket before their conscience and stayed. 
Devils (15; Heb. seUrim) arc the demons oi jinn 
believed to inhabit desert and waste places; they 
were looked on as hairy, or of animal shape; 
hence rv ‘he-goats’, rv mg. ‘satyrs’ (cf. Lv. 
xvii. 7 and Robertson Smith, The Religion of 
the Semites, p. 120). The return to nature worship 
meant a return to old superstitions. The calves 
which he had made (15); important as showing 
that Chronicles takes a knowledge of Kings for 
granted. The natural interpretation of verses 16, 
17 is that some of those who disobeyed Jero¬ 
boam’s ban then came to Jerusalem to worship 
and made their permanent home there; cf. xv, 9. 

V. The royal family (xi. 1^-23). Rehoboam’s 
chief wife was Mahalath (18) whose parents were 
Jerimoth, an otherwise unnamed son of David, 
and Abihail (18; the rv is correct in inserting 
‘oP), a niece of David’s. Buth is favourite wife 
was Maachah (20) or Michaiah (xiii. 2), the 
grand^ugbter of Absalom (cf. 20 with xiii. 2). 
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He desired many wives (23); probably as RV ‘he 
sought for them many wives*. 

vi. Rehoboam’s idolatry (xii. 1). See 1 Ki. 
xiv. 21, 22. It is not clear why we have no details, 
for they are clearly implied in xiv. 2, 3. All 
Israel rmnns in Chronicles the southern kingdom. 

vii. Shishak’s invasion (xii. 2-12). Cf. ! Ki. 
xiv. 25-28. We have Shishak*s own account of 
the invasion recorded on the outside wall of the 
temple of Karnak. This and other archaeological 
evidence (sec Petrie, Palestine and Israel, p. 82) 
shows that Israel was engulfed as well as Judah, 
even Ezion-geber being probably destroyed, 
and that Egyptian overlordship must have lasted 
some years. It is probable that no resistance was 
offered. Lubims (3); Libyans. Sitkkiims (3); un¬ 
identified. Some deliverance (7); better ‘deliver¬ 
ance within a little while’ (rv mg.); the Egyptians 
could not keep up their effort for long. That they 
may know my service (8); that it is better than 
serving others. And also in Judah things went 
well (12); ‘and moreover in Judah there were 
good things found’ (rv). It is clear that while the 
north gladly accepted the Canaanized distortion 
of Jehovah worship patronized by Jeroboam, it 
did not really gel a grip of Judah till the reigns 
of Ahaz and Manassch. 

viii. Siuninary of bis reign (xii. 13-16). Cf. 
1 Ki. xiv. 29-31. Concerning genealogies 05); an 
obscure expression perhaps arising from a 
textual corruption. 

b. Abijab (xiik 1-22) 

Cf. 1 Ki. XV. 1-8. No satisfactory explanation of 
the difference between the forms Abijah (1) in 
Chronicles and Abijam in Kings has bwn given; 
so we cannot decide which was his real name. 
For his mother (2) see note on xi. 20. The size 
of the armies (3) should be compared with the 
census figures (2 Sa. xxiv. 9; 1 Ch. xxi. 5). This 
was an all-out effort at conquest. Mount Zema- 
raim (4); cf. Jos. xviii. 22. A covenant of salt (5) 
was unbreakable (Nu. xviii. 19). Abijah was far 
from practising what he preached (1 Ki. xv. 3); 
but what was settled religious policy in the north 
was still only an aberration in Judah. His picture 
of the disruption (6, 7) is rather fanciful. Abijah 
claims it is a holy war. With sounding trumpets 
(12). Render ‘with the trumpets of alarm’ (rv) 
and cf. Nu. x. 9. God smote (15). There would 
seem to have been some form of supernatural 
intervention. We must take the five hundred 
thousand chosen men (17) as no more than ‘a 
very large number*, for the only result of the 
victory was the capture of a few border towns 
which Asa soon lost (see note on 1 Ki. xv. 16-22). 

c. Asa (xiv. 1—xvi. 14) 

I. Asa’s reformafioii (xiv. 1-5, xv. 16-18). Sec 
I Ki. xv. 9-15. There is no reason for thinking 
that Asa’s reformation was really in two stages. 
The impression arises from the way the material 
from IGngs has been joined to other sources. 
Maachah’s Uhl (xv. 16) must have been disposed 
of right away. 


If we put together 1 Ki. xv. 28 and 16, it be¬ 
comes clear that the ten years (1) is only a round 
figure. Verses 3-5 only make explicit what is 
implicit in 1 Ki. xv, 12. He took away the altars 
of the strange gods (RV ‘the strange altars’), and 
the high places (3). It is alleged that this is a 
deliberate contradiction of 1 Ki. xv. 14 (see note 
ad loc.). The self-consistency of Chronicles is 
then vindicated by suggesting that 2 Ch. xv. 17 
is either a later addition from Kings or that Israel 
there means the northern kingdom. The more 
reasonable explanation is that strange should be 
construed with high places as well as gods; he 
removed these high places that could make no 
legitimate claim to existence (see Appendix I to 
Kings). The images (5); Rsv correctly ‘incense 
altars’. The kingdom was quiet before him (5); 
better ‘the kingdom had rest under him’ (rsv). 

ii. Asa’s defensive measures (xiv. 6-8). Not in 
Kings, but cf. 1 Ki. xv. 23. 

iii. Asa’s victory over Zerab (xiv. 9-15). Not 
in Kings. Zerah is generally identified with 
Pharaoh Osorkon I or II and there is a little 
archaeological evidence to favour an invasion 
by the latter. But he is called ha-kushi, ‘the 
Cushite’. Cush is either Ethiopia, i.e. the Sudan, 
or part of Arabia (Gn. x. 7; 2 Ch. xxi. 16, q.v.). 
Since the XXII dynasty of Egypt was not 
Ethiopian, though they may have controlled 
part of the Sudan, it is quite possible that it was 
an Arabian invasion, but with Egyptian backing 
(cf. xvi. 8, ‘Lubims*, i.e. Libyans). Note the 
nature of the booty (15) which would suit an 
Arab invasion. The three hundred chariots (9) is 
proof enough that the numbers arc not invented; 
therefore a thousand thousand probably means 
no more than an exceedingly large number. 
Gerar (13, 14) and the neighbouring cities were 
Philistine; they had probably aided Zerah. No 
satisfactory explanation of tents of cattle (15) is 
offered. 

iv. Azariab’s exhortation and its results (xv. 
1-15). Not in Kings. The main thought of the 
passage is clear enough. Azarkth (1) explained 
the victory by saying ‘The Eternal was on your 
side, because you were on his side* (2, Moff.) 
and so encouraged them to carry through (7) the 
reformation which till that time had been carried 
on only at the official level. This was sealed at a 
great popular gathering at the feast of weeks 
(10). It is verses 3-6 that create a difficulty. They 
seem to describe the position under the judges, 
and arc apparently a commentary on the last 
section of verse 2. But whether they are Azariah’s 
words or a comment by the Chronicler is not clear. 

The fifteenth year (10) compared with xiv. 1 
shows that no complete chronology of Asa’s 
reign is being attempted; see too note on xv. 19. 
The strangers with them out of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and . . . Simeon (9). They may have 
migrated to Judah, especially in the troubled 
time when Baasha wiped out the house of Jero¬ 
boam (1 Ki. xv. 27-29); but why Simeon? There 
is no evidence for their living elsewhere than in 
the south, and they were always part of Judah 
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(cf. note on 1 Ki. xi. 30). Either it implies that iv. Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Ahab (xvili. 
until now their hearts had been with the north, 1-34). See 1 Ki. xxii, 1-38. Except for verses 1, 2 

or more likely it is an unintelligent correction of and the details following Ahab’s death (1 Ki. 

an early scribal error. xxii. 36-38), which have no bearing on Jeho- 

V. Asa’s war with Baasha (xv. 19—xvi. 6). shaphat, the parallels are almost identical. The 
(For XV. 16-18 see paragraph c i above.) See main changes are intended to put Jehoshaphat 
1 Ki. XV. 16-22. The figures in xv. 19, xvi. 1 are more in the centre of the picture. He joined 
impossible, for Baasha died in the twenty-sixth affinity with Ahab (I); ‘he made a marriage 
year of Asa. It has been suggested that the alliance with Ahab’ (r.sv); see 2 Ki. viii. 18, 26; 
original reading was . . unto the five and cf. 1 Ki. iii. In. The son of Imla (7); 1 Ki. xxii, 
thirtieth year (i.e. of the kingdom), that is, in probably correctly, Imlah. 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Asa ... in the v. Jehoshaphat'$ alliance rebuked (xix. 1-3). 
six and thirtieth year, that is, in the sixteenth In peace (1); i.e. ‘safe and sound’; see I Ki. 
year of Asa’, but this is more plausible than xxii. 27n. Jehu the son of Hanani (2). In 1 Ki. 
convincing. xvi. 1 Jehu the son of Hanani pronounces the 

vi. Hanani’s rebuke of Asa (xvi. 7-10). Not in doom of Baasha; in 2 Ch. xvi. 7 Hanani the seer 

Kings. For the deeper reasons for this rebuke sec rebukes Asa. This Jehu is probably the grandson 

Appendix 11 to Kings. Hanani tells Asa that if of the Jehu in 1 Ki. xvi. 1. It was not rare for 
he had trusted he would have defeated the com- names to alternate like this in some families, 
bined armies of Baasha and the Syrians (7). Asa’s Therefore is wrath upon thee (2); fulfilled in the 
reply was not to put him in a prison house (10), invasion of xx. 1. 

but ‘in the stocks’ (rsv, Moff.). When he op- vi. Administration of law (xix. 4-11). Je- 
pressed (better ‘tortured’, Moff.) some of the hoshaphat dweit at Jerusalem {A)\ \.e. \\e pddd no 
people (10), it may have been for showing move \\s\Xsio\sT^c\. And brought them hack unto 
sympathy with Hanani. This is the first recorded the Lord (4); purity of religion could be bought 
instance of the ill-treatment of a prophet. only at the price of eternal vigilance. 

▼ii. Summary of Asa’s reign (xvi. 11-14). Cf. A closer study of the Mosaic legislation will 

1 Ki. XV. 23, 24. If, as is probable, the physicians show that it is incomplete, though the Pharisees, 
(12) were foreigners, the condemnation is easily by ingenious exposition, were able to make it 
understandable, as their cures will have had cover all life; this becomes particularly obvious 
more of magic than of medicine about them. when it is compared with an ancient code like 

They made a very great burning for him (14); they that of Hammurabi. In other words it did not 

did not cremate him, but burned spices (cf. Je. entirely replace the existing tribal law, but 

xxxiv. 5); the worthy funeral for a worthy king showed how it had to be modified and developed, 

is being stressed. That meant that side by side there had b^n, 

from the first, civil (Ex. xviii. 25, 26) and re- 
d. Jehoshaphat (xviL 1— xx. 37) jigious (cf. Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9, rv) judges. This 

i. The character of his reign (xvii. 1-6). In the is clearly legislated for in Dt. xvi. 18, xvii. 8-12. 
first ways of his father David (3). The lxx is In his reform Jehoshaphat appointed civil judges 
almost certainly correct in omitting David (cf. throughout the land (5) probably because the 
chapters xiv and xv with xvi). He took away the old system, based on family headship, had 
high places (6); cf. xx. 33 and the note on xiv. 3. broken down. In Jerusalem there was a mixed 
The lack of detail about Jehoshaphat’s reforma- court of appeal W;for the Judgment of the Lord^ 
tion shows it was no more than the rectifying of i.e. cases covered by the law of Moses; con- 
slackness since Asa’s reformation (cf. xix. 4n.). troversiesy i.e. civil cases. There were two chief 

ii. Regular teaching of the law (xvii. 7-9). The judges (11), Amariah the chief priest (I Ch. vi. 11), 

Av of verse 7 is strangely incorrect. Render with and Zebadiah representing the king. Increasingly 

RV ‘he sent his princes, even Benhail, and the king was withdrawing from the actual ad- 

Obadiah ..ministration of justice to a position where he 

iii. Jehosfaapbat’s greatness (xvii. 10-19). The could see that it was being administered. 

Arabians (11). If Zerah was an Arabian (xiv. 9n.) vii. An invasion by Moabites and their allies 

this may have been a result of Asa’s victory, (xx. 1-4). This invasion must have been earlier 

The numbers of Jehoshaphat’s army (14-18) arc than the campaign in 2 Ki. iii, which may have 

among those in Chronicles that we can no longer been a sequel to it. (Other) beside the Ammonites 

explain. Sec Introductiony p. 339. They are far (I); an unworthy attempt of the av to dodge an 

too high when compared with those available to obvious difficulty. Read with lxx *and some of 

Ahaband with the probably infiated figures given the Meunim’ (Heb. read mhm^wnym for mh- 

by Shalmaneser III in his account of the battle of *mwnym). The Meunim arc mentioned in 1 Ch. 

Qarqar (sec Appendix III), and indeed with the iv. 41 (rv), 2 Ch. xxvi. 7. They were, if not 

evidence of archaeology generally. If we divide Edomites, resident in Edom, and are in verses 

each figure by ten, we reach a total 112,(XX) of 10, 22 connected with Mount Seir. The reason 

trained soldiers, not militia, which would have why the name Edom is not mentioned is that 

been within the powers of Judah at the height of Edom at this time was under Judah (1 Ki. xxii. 

its prosperity and comparable to the half-million 47n.; 2 Ki. iii. 9n.). These were some of the 

militia in the time of David (2 Sa. xxiv. 9). Inhabitants who linked up with the invaders as 
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they passed through their territory. On this side 
Syria (2). Read ‘from Edom’ (Heb. read as often 
'dm for Vw). To cross the sea^ i.e. the Dead Sea, 
they had passed round its southern end through 
Edom. And Jehoshaphat feared O) for he knew 
this was the expression of the divine wrath 
(xix. 2). 

viii. Jehoshaphat’s prayer and the divine 
answer (xx. 5~19). The new court (5); see note 
on 1 Ki. vii. 1~!2. Evidently changes had been 
made since Solomon’s time of which we are not 
told. Cliff . . . brook (16); in av mg. and RV 
‘ascent . . . valley*. The reason for the particular 
form of victory promised is that Jehovah had 
brought the invaders as a punishment. Since they 
had achieved their purpose Jehovah would 
remove them Himself. This is the more striking 
because of Jehoshaphat's own strength. 

lx. The deliverance (xx. 20-30). Jehoshaphat’s 
trust is seen in the singing of praise before the 
fulfilment of the promise (21). Praise the beauty 
of holiness (21); here, as elsewhere (1 Ch. xvi. 29; 
Ps. xxix. 2, xevi. 9, cx. 3), ‘in holy attire’ or ‘in 
holy array* (rsv). The Lord set ambushments (22); 
‘liers in wail* (rv). Action by Jehoshaphat is 
excluded. It could refer to action by the in* 
habitants of the overrun area, but far more 
likely by supernatural agents, otherwise un¬ 
specified. They were smitten (22); explained by 
verse 23. The watch tower (24); better ‘the out¬ 
look point* (Cam. Bible, I.C.C.). H'ith the dead 
bodies (25); the rv is correct, but hardly possible. 
Follow seven Heb. mss, lxx, rv mg, ‘and 
garments*. Berachah (26); i.e. blessing; the 
name is preserved near Tekoa to this day. 

X. Summary of Jehoshaphat’s reign (xx. 31- 
37). See 1 Ki. xxii. 41-50. It is not clear why 
Chronicles should single out the section about 
Jehoshaphat’s fleet (35-37) as it does. The book 
of Jehu . . . who is mentioned (34); ‘which is 
inserted’ (rv). To Tarshish (36, 37); they were 
ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir; see ix. 2In. 

e. Jehoram and Ahaziah (xxi. 1—xxii. 9) 

i. Jehoram’s reign (xxi. 1-10). See 2 Ki. viii. 
16-22. Except for verses 2-4 this is identical 
with the passage in Kings (q.v.). There is no 
reason suggested for Jehoram’s act. The fact that 
it was not confined to his brothers but he slew 
. . . divers also of the princes of Israel (4; Moff. 
renders correctly ‘of the nobility in Israel’— 
Israel being, as usually in Chronicles, the south¬ 
ern kingdom) suggests that he was removing 
opponents to his intended religious policy. 

U. Jehoram’s apostasy and its results (xxi. 
11-20). Not in Kings. Since in xxiii. 17 (2 Ki. 
xi. 18) only one temple of Baal is mentioned, it 
is probable that Jehoram deliberately prepared 
for the introduction of Baal worship by fostering 
a debased form of Jehovah worship (11). Note 
that his son’s name, Ahaziah, is compounded 
with Jah. And compelled Judah thereto (11); too 
strong; ‘and led Judah astray*. The difficulty 
about Elijah’s letter (12-15) is that Elijah was 
indubitably gone by this time (cf. 2 Ki. iii. 11, in 
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the reign of Jehoshaphat). We may only suppose 
that it was written before his translation so that, 
when Athaliah tried to carry out her mother’s 
policy in Judah, she should be faced by the 
memory of her mother’s great opponent. The 
Arabians, that were near the Ethiopians (16); see 
note on xiv. 9. All the substance that was found 
in the king\s house (17); as they did not capture 
Jerusalem it is better to render ‘that belonged to 
the king’s house’ (rsv, rv mg.) and cf. xxii. 1. 
Save Jehoahaz, the youngest of his sons{\l). This 
is no contradiction with xxii. 1. Jehoahaz^Jah 
-i-ahaz, Ahaziah -ahaz-f-Jah; both mean ‘Je¬ 
hovah has grasped’. His people made no burning 
for him (19); sec xvi. 14n. 

Iii. Ahaziah (xxii. 1-9). See 2 Ki. viii. 25-29. 
Verses 7-9 have no close parallel in Kings. For 
verse I cf. xxi. 16, 17. The inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem (1); see additional note to 2 Ki. xi. It may 
be that the country people were so opposed to 
the policy of the court that they would have been 
willing to transfer the crown to some other 
branch of the Davidic family. Forty and two years 
old(2); an obvious scribal error; cf. xxi. 20; 2 Ki. 

viii. 26. For notes on verses 2-6 sec the parallel 
passage in Kings. He returned to be healed{6)\ 
obviously Jehoram. Azariah (6); a scribal error; 
correct in versions and six Hebrew mss. 

Verse 7 presupposes a knowledge of 2 Ki. 

ix. 1-28, but verse 9 is irreconcilable with 2 Ki. 
ix. 27, 28 and verse 8 (read with lxx ‘the 
brethren of Ahaziah’, i.e. his kinsmen) with 
2 Ki. X. 12-14, if we arc to assume that Chronicles 
means to put their death before Ahaziah’s. It 
is likely that we have to do here with a case of 
major textual disorder. What we may not do is 
to ascribe a deliberate contradiction to the 
Chronicler, for, as is his custom, he hcis already 
by verse 7 referred the interested reader to Kings 
for further dcUiils. The house of Ahaziah had no 
power to keep still (RV ‘hold’) the kingdom (9). 
The slaughter of xxi. 17, xxii. 8 had removed 
anyone able to stand up to Athaliah. 

f. Joash (xxii. 10—xxiv. 27) 

i. Athaliah as queen (xxii. 10-12). See 2 Ki. 

xi. 1-3. 

il. The plot against Athaliah (xxiii. 1-15). See 
2 Ki. xi. 4-16. 

ill. The covenant (xxiii. 16-21). Sec 2 Ki. xi. 
17-20. 

Iv. The repair of the temple (xxiv. 1-14). See 
2 Ki. xi. 21—xii. 16. 

V. The apostasy of Joash (xxiv. 15-22). Not in 
Kings though hinted at. It is very strange that 
some scholars doubt the authenticity of this 
section. Why should the Chronicler so wantonly 
blacken the reputation of a king like Joash? The 
merciful silence of Kings is more easily under¬ 
stood in the light of this passage. 

As explained in the comments on 2 Ki. xi. 21— 

xii. 16, especially in the additional note on 
chapter xi, the overthrow of Athaliah and the 
reforms that followed it were largely the work 
of the country people (the ‘people of the land*). 
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Now after the death of Jehoiada came the princes Kings; but note the hint in 2 Ki. xiv. 3. The 

of Judah (17); better ‘the nobles of Judah* Bible is never concerned with a man*s justifica- 

(Moff.). The inheritors of the old court tradition tion for his actions, but with his actions. Ama- 

came and won him back to the old ways (18). ziah’s rather contemptuous dismissal of the 

The groves (18); RV ‘the Asherim* (see 1 Ki. prophetic warning (16) shows that he regarded 

xiv. 23n.). Zechariah the son of Jehoiada {20) ... the whole incident otherwise. He held the de- 

they . . . stoned him . . . in the court of the house based view of Jehovah (see Appendix 1 to Kings) 

of the Lord {1\) \ cf. Ml. xxiii. 35; Lk. xi. 51. Our by which He was the supreme god, but yet one 

Lord’s reference to Zechariah shows that in His god among others. His victory over Edom was 

time Chronicles stood in the Hebrew Canon, proof of Jehovah’s victory over the gods of 

where it now does, as the last book. Zechariah Edom (about whom we have no information), 

is mentioned as the last-named martyr. They Yet they were gods in spite of their defeat, so he 

conspired against him (21); probably .some brought their images to Jerusalem (14) to deprive 

trumped-up charge as in the case of Naboth the Edomites of their help. Even captive gods 

(1 Ki. xxi. 8-13). In the court of the house of the deserve respect, so he bowed down himself before 

Lord (21); ‘between the temple and the altar’ them^ and burned incense unto them {\^). Vixxi X\\’di 

(Mt. xxiii. 35). Rabbinic tradition made this did not mean for Amaziah a rejection of Jehovah, 

murder one of the chief reasons for the destruc- For the prophets Jehovah stood alone, and so 

tion of Solomon’s temple. Certainly Judah never the placing of other gods beside or even under 

fully recovered spiritually from Joash’s apostasy. Him meant rejecting Him. 

vi. Punishment for apostasy and death of Joash iv. Amaziah’s encounter with Joash (xxv. 17- 
(xxiv. 23-27). See 2 Ki. xii. 17-21. In the story 24). See 2 Ki. xiv. 8-16 with which it is virtually 

"‘commenidLiy') of the book of the kings {21)\ identical. Then Amaziah , . . took advice (17); 

cf. xiii. 22. It is not clear what authority is in- better ‘let himself be counselled’ (Moff.); this 
tended by this name. was the divine misleading (cf. 1 Ki. xxii. 19-23). 

V. Summary of Amaziah*s reign (xxv. 25— 
g. Amaziah (xxv. 1—xxvi. 2) „vi. 2). See 2 Ki. xiv. 17-22 with which it is 

i* Amaziah*s accession (xx?. 1-4). See 2 Ki. virtually identical, 
xiv. 1-6. 

a. The victory over Edom (xxv. ^13). Cf. •«. Uzziah (xxvi. 3-23) 

2 Ki, xiv. 7. The result of Amaziah’s census (5) i. Introduction to reign (xxvi. 3-5). Sec 2 Ki. 
was to show a considerable fall since the days xv. 1-4. 

of Asa He hired also an hundred thousand ii. The wars and greatness of Uzziah (xxvi. 

mighty men of valour out of Israel (6). In the light 6-15). For the Mehunims (7), i.c. ‘Meunim* (rv), 

of 2 Ki. xiii. 7 it is clear that once again we are see xx. In. Not sufficient is known of pre-cxilic 

dealing with round figures to express a large Jerusalem to interpret verse 9 with certainty. The 

number. Israelto wit, with all the children of towers (10) were for the protection of the cattle. 
Ephraim (7). This explanation of the term Israel The low country {\0) \ the Shephelah, the low hills 

is given because it is normally used of the between Judaea and the Philistine plain. In the 

southern kingdom in Chronicles. The lxx sug- plains (10); ‘in the tableland’ (rv mg.) probably 

gests that verse 8 is corrupt. As it stands, it tells of Transjordan (cf. verse 8). In Carmel (10); 

Amaziah that, do what he may, he will be rather ‘in the fruitful fields* (rv). Habergeons 

defeated. I.C.C. and Moff. may be correct in (14); i.e. ‘coats of mail* (rv). 

making a small insertion and rendering ‘Go by iii. UzziahN sin and its punlsliiiient (xxvi. 16- 
yourself, strike your own blow, be brave in 23). Cf. 2 Ki. xv. 5-7. Uzziah’s wish to perform 

battle; God will not let you fall before the foe* priestly functions was, in fact, his giving way to 

(Moff.). Rsv follows the lxx. The valley of salt the constant temptation of the kings to look on 

(11); cf. 2 Sa. viii. 13; probably the extension of themselves as ‘divine kings’; see I Ki. xii. 27n. 

the rift valley south of the Dead Sea. The usual and Appendix I to Kings. He was smitten with 

identification of Selah (2 Ki. xiv. 7) with Petra is leprosy rather than another disease, because 

far from certain, especially as there is no trace leprosy was considered a token of special divine 

of Joktheel (2 Ki. xiv. 7), the later name of Selah, judgment. A several house (21); rsv ‘a separate 

linked with Petra. Why ten thousand (12) captives house*, 

were massacred is not said; but see Am. i. 11, 

which is not much later in time. It is probable *• Jotham (xxvii. 1-9) 

that Amaziah’s victory gave him the control only See 2 Ki. xv. 32-38. Ophel (3); a spur of the 

of the route down to Elath (2 Ki. viii. 22n., temple hill at Jerusalem. 

xiv. 22n.). The mercenaries had marched home 

in anger (10). When they reached Samaria (13) I- Ahaz (xxvlU. 1-27) 

they heard that Amaziah was away in Edom, so L Ahaz’ apostasy (xxvtti. 1-4). See 2 Ki. xv 
they raided Judah. Though the three thousand 1-4. 

seems to refer to the cities, both Hebrew grammar il. The Syro-EphralmJte attack (xxvili. 5-19). 

and the area of Judah prohibit this meaning; See 2 Ki. xvi. 5 , 6. We have here in addition the 

render ‘killing three thousand men* (Moff.). information about the Edomites and Philistines 

iii. Amaziali’s idoiatry (xxv. 14-16). Not in (17, 18) and about InraePs treatment of the 
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prisoners they had taken (6~15). It would seem 
that there was a change of heart in some in the 
north, when it was already too late; cf. 2 Ki. 
xvii. 2n. Which were expressed by name (15); 
Rsv ‘who have been mentioned by name’. The 
city of palm trees (15); cf. Jdg. i. 16, iii. 13. 

iii. The appeal to Assyria and its result (xxviii. 
16, 20-25). See 2 Ki. xvi. 7-16. Unto the kings of 
Assyria (16); the versions are probably correct 
in reading the singular. For he made Judah naked 
(19); rather, as in rv, ‘for he had dealt wantonly 
in Judah’. Tilgath-pilneser (20); i.e. Tiglath- 
pileser (cf. 1 Ch. v. 6, 26; 2 Ki. xv. 19n.). And 
distressed him (20); doubtless by the amount of 
tribute demanded. lie sacrificed unto the gods 
of Damascus, which smote him (23). Verses 22, 23 
are really parenthetic and refer to the time of 
the Syrian attack; this has no connection with 
2 Ki. xvi. 10 (q.v.). Ahaz . . . cut in pieces the 
vessels of the house of God (24). This probably 
refers to the incident of 2 Ki. xvi. 17 with per¬ 
haps other items as well; xxix. 18, 19 shows that 
there had been no widespread destruction of the 
temple vessels. Ahaz . • . shut up the doors of the 
house of the Lord (24). As explained in the notes 
on Kings, Ahaz continued to w’orship Jehovah 
after his fashion, and 2 Ki. xvi. 12-16 clearly 
indicates the continued use of the temple courts. 
Ahaz may have considered the imagclcss sanc¬ 
tuary unsuited for his worship. This is supported 
by the continued use of the temple in the wor.se 
apostasy of Manasseh. 

k. Hezekiah (xxix. 1—xxxii. 33) 

Over half the information in Chronicles is 
peculiar to it, and where it is paralleled by 
2 Kings and Is. xxxvi—xxxix the information 
has been largely abbreviated and rewritten. 
For certain general problems connected with the 
reign sec introduction to section XXIX of Kings. 

i. Hezekiah^s reign (xxix. 1, 2). See 2 Ki. 
xviii. 1-3. 

ii. The cleansing of the temple (xxix. ^19). 

Not in 2 Kings. He opened the doors of the house 
of the Lord (3); see xxviii. 24n. The east street 
(4); RV ‘the broad place on the east’; cf. Ezr. 
x. 9, RV. The filthiness {5); the accumulated dirt 
of years of neglect. They have shut up the doors 
of the porch (7); see note on xxviii. 24. They . . . 
have not burned incense nor offered burnt offerings 
(7); this is superficially in direct contradiction 
to 2 Ki. xvi. 15. Just a,s the prophets refused to 
regard the Canaanized worship of Jehovah as 
anything but Baal worship, so Hezekiah refused 
to look on the sacrifices offered on an Assyrian 
■altar as offered to Jehovah; for him they were 
sacrifices to the Assyrian gods. The wrath of the 
Lord (8); see the disasters of chapter xxviii. To 
make a covenant with the Lord (10); cf. xv. 12, 
xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 31. The motive was good, but 
the power to keep the covenant lacking. The 
record of names of the Levites (12-14) confirms 
what we know from other sources (e.g. Pr. xxv. 1) 
that the time of Hezekiah was a time of literary 
activity leaving considerable records to the 


future. Into the brook Kidron (16); cf. xv. 16, 
XXX. 14. Which king Ahaz . . . did cast away (19); 
.see xxviii. 24n.; ‘cast away’ is much too strong 
a rendering for the Hebrew; ‘discarded’ (rsv) is 
correct. 

Hi. The renewal of temple worship (xxix. 20- 
36). Not in 2 Kings. The opening service was 
one of atonement in which seven he-goats (23) 
were brought as a sin offering, and seven 
bullocks, rams and lambs (22) as a burnt offer¬ 
ing. A careful study will show that the sin 
offering was always accompanied by a burnt 
offering. The choice of seven animals may be 
due to the associations of the number, or because 
the people were divided into seven categories; 
three are mentioned in verse 21— kingdom means 
the royal house, sanctuary the priests and Levites. 
The mention of the music (25, 26) is probably 
due to Ahaz having changed the temple music 
along with his other ritual rearrangements. 
There will have been musical accompaniment to 
the burnt offering from at least the time of David 
(25, 26; cf. 1 Ch. xxiii! 5, xxv. 1), and probably 
earlier. The song of the Lord (27); it is now 
virtually universally recognized that the vast 
majority of the Psalms were written for use in 
the temple on various occasions; verse 30 makes 
it clear what was sung. The princes (30); here 
probably the chief priests (cf. 1 Ch. xxv. In.). 
The comparatively small number of offerings 
under the circumstances (32, 33) shows how 
greatly Judah had suffered under Ahaz. Normally 
(Lv. i. 5, 6) the killing and flaying of the burnt 
offering was the worshipper’s duty; the exception 
here (34) may be due to their l^ing congrega¬ 
tional (32) rather than personal offerings. The 
priests were too few (34). Urijah, the High Priest 
(2 Ki. xvi. lOff.), had done nothing to oppose 
Ahaz, but had co-operated. He probably drew 
in many of the other priests, while most of the 
Levites may have stood aloof. 

iv. The invitation to keep the Passover (xxx. 
1-12). Not in 2 Kings. The choice of the passover 
(1), even though it would have to be kept in the 
second month (2), cf. Nu. ix. 10, 11, was de¬ 
liberate. The chief feast of the Canaanized 
Jehovah-worship was tabernacles (cf. 1 Ki. xii. 
32), the great nature New Year feast, but 
Passover was the New Year feast of the super¬ 
natural Jehovah who ruled history (see Appen¬ 
dix I to Kings). As the discussion in the intro¬ 
duction to section XXIX of 2 Kings makes clear, 
the destruction of Samaria occurred when 
Hezekiah was co-regent with his father; so 
Ephraim and Manasseh (1) refer to those not 
carried into captivity (sec 2 Ki. xvii. 6n., and 
additional note to 2 Ki. xvii). As Hezekiah was 
tributary to Assyria, the new settlers will have 
had no objection. That Hezekiah’s messengers 
went only as far as Zebulun (10) suggests that in 
the far north of Galilee the Israelite elements had 
already disappeared. The posts (6); better 
‘couriers* (rsv). 

V. Tbe celebration of the P^issover (xxx. 13- 
27)* Not in 2 Kings. Even as the priests had 
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cleansed the temple, so the people now cleansed 
the city (14). Into the brook Kidron (14); cf. 
XV. 16, xxix. 16. The zeal of the people shamed 
the backward priests and Levites (15) so that 
they sanctified themselves in lime. The burden 
on them was heavier than usual, for the Levites 
had to kill the lambs instead of the worshippers 
doing it (17), for many of them were ritually 
unclean (18). In many cases the uncleanness 
needed seven days for removal, and the pilgrims 
had not reached Jerusalem in time to carry out 
the regulations. The Lord , . . healed the people 
(20); i.e. forgave them (cf. Ps. xli. 4; Je. iii. 22; 
Ho. xiv. 4). Render verse 22 ‘And Hezekiah 
spoke encouragingly to all the Levites who 
showed good skill in the service of the Lord. 
So the people ate the food of the festival for 
seven days, sacrificing peace ofterings and giving 
thanks to the Lord , . (rsv). The feast of un¬ 
leavened bread was doubled in length (23). The 
mention of the ofterings in verse 24 is because 
they were mostly peace ofterings, which were 
mainly eaten by the worsliippers. 

vi. Destruction of idolatrous shrines (xxxL 1). 
Cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 4. Images . . . groves (1); ‘pillars 
. . . Asherim' (rv); see 1 Ki. xiv. 23n. It lieing a 
purely popular demonstration, the representa¬ 
tives of Assyria in the province of Samaria had 
no grounds of objection. 

vii. The organization of the priests and Levites 
and their support (xxxi. 2-21). Not in 2 Kings. 
Hezekiah regulated the priestly and Levitical 
courses (2), the official contribution to the 
sacrifices (3) and the tithes (4). These were 
brought in with great generosity (5-10). The 
tithe of holy things (6); it looks as though some 
scribe had simply written ‘tithe’ mechanically 
here; omit it. This long unpractised generosity 
made it necessary to organize, or reorganize, the 
control of the tithes. This involved the making 
of a register of those entitled to receive them. 
The RSV gives the sense of verses 17, 18 very 
well, ‘The enrolment of the priests was according 
to their fathers’ houses; that of the Levites from 
twenty years old. . . . The priests were enrolled 
with all their little children. . . .’ 

viii. Preparations for Sennacberib’s invasion 
(xxxii. 1-8). There are only minor contacts with 
2 Kings, but cf. section XXIX c in Kings. For 
verses 3, 4 see 2 Ki. xx. 20n. And raised it up to 
the towers (5); the Hebrew is corrupt and hardly 
translatable. Moffatt and rsv follow Vulg. ‘and 
raised towers upon it’. Millo (5); cf. 1 Ki. ix. 
15n. Darts (5); ‘missiles’ (Mofl^.). With us , 
(7, 8); perhaps a recollection of Isaiah’s Im¬ 
manuel (‘God with us’) prophecy (Is. vii. 
14). 

ix. Sennacherib’s threats (xxxii. ^23). This is 
a summary of 2 Ki. xviii. 17—xix. 37 (q.v.). 
Note that 2 Ki. xix. 9-13 is introduced paren¬ 
thetically in verse 17; verse 18 continues verse 16. 
The prayer of Hezekiah (20) is given in 2 Ki. 
xix. 15-19; the prayer o( Isaiah is not mentioned 
in 2 Kings. It is characteristic of the Chronicler 
that with the evil kings he goes into details with 


their defeats, but he only hints at the extent of 
the troubles of the good kings. 

X. Summary of Hezekiah’s reign (xxxii. 24- 
33). For verse 24 see 2 Ki. xx. 1-11. For verses 
25, 26, 31 see 2 Ki. xx. 12-19. For verse 30 see 
2 Ki. xx. 20. With verse 27 may be compared 
2 Ki. XX. 13. In the chiefest of the sepulchres (33); 
either ‘in the ascent of the sepulchres' (rv) or ‘in 
the upper part of the tombs’ (Moff.). 

l. Manasseh (xxxiii. 1-20) 

Cf. 2 Ki. xxi. 1-18. For verses 1-10 see 2 Ki. xxi. 
1-15; Chronicles omits the details of God’s 
message. We have plurals in verses 3,6 {children)^ 
where Kings has singular. It may be that we 
should not stress the language, but look on it as 
general terms. In the valley of the son of Hinnom 
(6); cf. Je. vii. 31. Chronicles, which stresses the 
religious side, omits the murders (2 Ki. xxi. 16). 

Late in his reign (648-647 b.c.) there was a 
rebellion against Ashurbanipal in favour of his 
brother, viceroy in Babylon. Whether Manasseh 
was involved or only suspected he was taken 
‘with hooks* (11, rv mg.; lit. ‘with thorns’)and 
bound with fetters . .. to Babylon. For the custom 
see 2 Ki. xix. 28n. Ashurbanipal was probably 
in Babylon because of the rebellion just sup¬ 
pressed. It was some time before he could turn 
to the west, so Manasseh was taken very late in 
his reign to Babylon and his reign after his 
return must have been very brief. This explains 
why his repentance and reformation (12, 13, 
15-17) are not mentioned in Kings and why they 
left no lasting impression. It should be noted, 
too, that Chronicles does not mention the re¬ 
moval of the altars of the host of heaven. Having 
once accepted these signs of Assyrian rule, he 
would not have dared to reject them now. His 
prayer unto his God (18) ... to prayer also (19). 
The Prayer of Manasses in the Apocrypha has 
no claim to be regarded as authentic. Verse 14 
cannot be interpreted with certainty in our lack 
of closer knowledge of pre-exilic Jerusalem. 
Among the sayings of the seers (19); the AV 
rightly follows lxx. 

m. Anton (xxxiii. 21-25) 

There are only minor variants from 2 Ki. xxi. 
19-26 (q.v.). 

n. Josiab (xxxh. 1—xxxv. 27) 

i. Introduction (xxxi?. 1,2). Cf. 2 Ki. xxii. 1, 2. 

ii. The reformation (xxxi?. 3-7, 33). See sec¬ 
tions XXXII f, b in Kings. Whereas Chronicles 
places the whole reformation before the re¬ 
pair of the temple and the finding of the law¬ 
book, except by implication in verse 33, Kings 
puts it all after. In both cases convenience 
of narrative is being consulted. Most necessary 
notes will be found in the relevant sections 
on Kings. Images (4) . . . idols (7); rsv cor¬ 
rectly ‘incense altars* (cf. xiv, 5). With their 
mattocks round about (6). The Hei^ew is doubt¬ 
ful; probably ‘he laid waste their houses round 
about’ (LCC., Moff.). 
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iii. The repair of the temple (xaxiv. 8-14). 
See notes on 2 Ki. xxii. 3-7. The mention of 
Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all the remnant 
of Israel (9) is probably to those from the 
northern tribes who had settled in the south 
(xi. 16, XV. 9), rather than to those left in the 
north, for, unlike Hczekiah’s reign (xxx. 11), 
there is no special mention of people from the 
north at Josiah*s Passover. 

iv. The finding of the book of the law (xxxiv. 
lS-19). See notes on 2 Ki. xxii. 8-11. 

V. Huidah*s message (xxxiv. 20-28). See notes 
on 2 Ki. xxii. 12-20. Abdon the son of Micah 
(20); 2 Ki. xxii. 12 correctly ‘Achbor the son of 
Michaiah*. The son of Tikvah (rv ‘Tokhath’), the 
son of Hasrah (22); 2 Ki. xxii. 14 correctly 
‘the son of Tikvah, the son of Harhas*. 

vi. The covenant (xxxiv. 29-32). See notes on 
2 Ki. xxiii. 1-3. The omission of the prophets in 
verse 30 is deliberate; see 2 Ki. xxii. I4n. 

vii. Josiab’s Passover (xxxv. 1-19). Cf. 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 21-23. For the significance of the keeping 
of the Passover sec xxx. 1, 2n. Put the holy ark 
in the house . . . (3); presumably it had been 
removed for the period of repairs. It is possibly 
figurative, meaning: Do not think about the 
past, but serve as described in verses 4-6. 
According to the writing of David . . . (4); see 
1 Ch. xxiii-xxvi. According to the writing of 
Solomon ... (4); cf. viii. 14. Kill the passover (6); 
cf. xxx. 17, but since the same reason did not 
hold good, it is likely we should not stress the 


phrase. Bullocks (7) . . . oxen (8). These were for 
peace offerings during the feast of unleavened 
bread; cf. xxx. 24n. It would seem that in verses 
11-13 the actual Passover sacrifices and the later 
sacrifices of the week have for brevity been 
amalgamated. There was no passover like to that 
kept . . . (18); cf. xxx. 26. Passover had been 
overshadowed by tabernacles celebrated as the 
New Year feast (see Appendix I to Kings). 

viii. Josiah’s death (xxxv. 20-25). See notes on 
2 Ki. xxiii. 29, 30a. Jeremiah lamented for Josiah 
(25); this has not been preserved. Obviously it 
has no relation to the book of Lamentations. 

ix. Summary of Josiah*s reign (xxxv. 26, 27). 
See notes on 2 Ki. xxiii. 25-28, 

o. Downfall and restoration (xxxvi. 1-23) 

i. Jeboahaz (xxxvi. 1-4). See notes on 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 30b-34. Put him down at Jerusalem (3). On 
the basis of Esdras i. 35 we should read ‘deposed 
him from reigning in Jerusalem'. Condemned the 
land (3); i.e. ‘fined the country’ (Moflf.); the 
tribute was heavier than it would otherwise have 
been as a punishment. 

ii. Jehoiakim (xxxvi. 5-8). See notes on 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 34—xxiv. 7. We should presumably look 
on verse 7 as anticipatory of verse 10, though it 
may refer to the incident of Dn. i. 2. It was due 
to Jehoiakim’s sins and rebellion that Jerusalem 
was taken and the temple ransacked. 

iii. Jefaoiachin (xxxvi. 9, 10). See notes on 
2 Ki. xxiv. 8-16. 
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n CHRONICLES XXXVL 11-23 

i?. Zedekiah (xxxvl 11-13). See notes on 
2 Ki. xxiv. 17—xxv. 7. With the legitimate king 
in exile, and the temple ransacked, the Chronicler 
has no reason for describing the last agony of 
Jerusalem. The last generation in the city is well 
typified by its perjured king (13). 

V. The destruction of Jerusalem (xxxvi. 14-21). 
Chronicles gives merely a general summary 
showing how the destruction of the city was the 
inevitable result of its sin. To him and his sons 
(20); i.e. his successors, Evil-mcrodach (2 Ki. 
xxv. 27), Neriglissar and Nabonidus, the last 


two being usurpers. Until the land had enjoyed 
her sabbaths (21). The implication is that the 
sabbatical year was not observed under the 
monarchy (cf. Lv. xxv. 1-7, xxvi. 34, 35). Three- 
score and ten years (21). Judah was subject to 
Babylon from the battle of Carchemish (605 b.c., 
Dn. i. 1) till the fall of Babylon (538 B.c.), i.e. 
sixty-seven years, seventy being a round number. 

vi. Restoration (xxxvi. 22, 23). These verses 
are identical with the opening verses of Ezra; 
see notes ad Joe. 

H. L. Ellison. 
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EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


I. COMPILATION AND DATE 

These two books were originally one, and the 
opening verses, which repeat the concluding 
verses of Chronicles, suggest that they were 
compiled by the chronicler as part of his history. 
The dale of the compilation may be gathered 
from the list of High Priests in Ne. xii. 10-22. 
This list is carried down as far as Jaddua who, 
according to Josephus {Ant. xi. 8. 4), was High 
Priest in the time of Alexander the Great 
(c. 330). On the other hand it has been held that 
the Jaddua in Ne. xii is not the one mentioned by 
Josephus, but is to be dated earlier (R. Dick 
Wilson in the International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia^ Art. ‘Ezra-Nehcmiah\ A. C. 
Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism, p. 242). 


11. SOURCES 

The books appear to have been compiled from 
several sources. There are personal memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, written in the first person 
singular; incidents about Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
others, written in the third person; letters, 
decrees, genealogies, and other documents. 

Two sections in Ezra (iv. 8—vi. 18 and vii. 
12-26) are written in Aramaic. They consist 
almost entirely of letters and decrees. Aramaic, 
which was originally a language spoken to the 
east and north-east of Palestine (e.g. Gn. xxxi. 
47), became the diplomatic language of the 
Near East. A conventional form of it was 
employed in written communications. There is 
every reason to think that the compiler of these 
books has given a transcript of the original 
letters. 

The two books contain almost all that is 
known of the history of the Jews between 538 
and about 430 8.c. 


III. COMPARISON WITH I ESDRAS 

A serious study of these books demands some 
comparison with 1 Esdras, which is printed in the 
Apocrypha. This is a Greek version of part of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, running from 
2 Ch. XXXV. 1 to the end of Ezra, adding Ne. 
viii. 1-12 at the end. In addition to minor 
variants fVom the account as it stands in the 
Hebrew text, there are certain substantial 
additions. There is a reconstruction of the course 
of evrats in the opening chapters. Thus Cyrus 
permits a return under Sheshbazzar, While 
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Darius commissions Zerubbabel to go and build 
the temple and city. Zerubbabel’s commission 
follows on the famous story of the three guards¬ 
men, who in turn state before Darius and his 
court what they believe to be the strongest 
thing in the world. The first says that wine is the 
strongest, the second that the king is, while the 
third (Zerubbabel) maintains that women are 
stronger than either, but that truth is the strong¬ 
est of all. But although 1 Esdras puts ZerubbabePs 
return under Darius, it also incorporates the 
Ezra statement that he was at work in Judah 
‘all the time that Cyrus lived’ (1 Esdras v. 70-73). 
In view of this confusion, it is best to accept the 
Ezra order. 

1 Esdras should not be confused with the other 
Greek version that follows the Hebrew text 
closely, and that is usually regarded as the lxx 
version of Ezra and Nehemiah, though C. C. 
Torrey regards this version as Theodotion’s 
translation of the second century a.d., and 
1 Esdras as the original lxx translation. 

The way of referring to these different versions 
is confusing, but it may be set out as follows: 

1 Esdras of our Apocrypha appears in the 
Greek Bible as Esdras, and in the Vulgate as 
3 Esdras. In the Vulgate our Ezra is 1 Esdras and 
our Nehemiah is 2 Esdras. In the Greek Bible 
our Ezra-Nehemiah appears as Esdras. 


IV. BACKGROUND 

A secondary authority for the period is Josephus, 
whose book. The Antiquities of the Jews, was 
written at the end of the first century a.d. He was 
a Jewish writer, who may have had access to 
some sources of information other than those of 
the biblical records. But it is generally agreed 
that he must be used with discretion. (See, e.g., 
the note on Ne. xiii. 28.) 

Contemporary documents include the Cyrus 
Cylinder, which describes, among other things, 
how Cyrus sent back the captive peoples to their 
own lands, together with their gods. There are 
also the Elephantine Papyri, which arc copies of 
letters sent to and from a Jewish colony on the 
island of Yeb, in Upper Egypt, near Assouan. 
They are written in Aramaic, and belong to the 
end of the fifth century b.c. They refer to 
Sanballat and his sons, to Btgvai as governor of 
Jerusalem, and to lohanan as High Priest (sec 
note on E;^. x« 6). For a map showing the extent 
of the Feraian Empire at the height of its power 
see p. 363. 
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V. CHRONOLOGY 

For a proper understanding of the course of 
events, the dates of the kings of Persia should be 
noted: 

538-529 Cyrus. 

529-522 Cambyses. 

522-521 Gaumata (Pseudo-Smerdis). A 

usurper. 

521-486 Darius 1. (Hystaspis). 


486-465 Xerxes 1. (Ahasuerus). 

464-424 Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus). 

424-423 Xerxes II. 

423-404 Darius II. (Nothus). 

404-359 Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon). 

359-338 Artaxerxes III. (Ochus). 

338-331 Darius III. (Codomannus). 

At this date the Persian Empire was overthrown 

by Alexander the Great from Macedon. 


EZRA 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE RETURN OF EXILES TO JERUSALEM, i. 1—ii. 70 

11. THE WORK OF RESTORATION BEGUN, iii. 1-13 

UI. THE WORK BROUGHT TO A STANDSTILL, iv. 1-24 

IV. THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE RESUMED AND COMPLETED. 
V. 1—vi. 22 

V. EZRA COMES TO JERUSALEM, vii. 1—viii. 36 
VI. THE PROBLEM OF MIXED MARRIAGES, ix. 1—x. 44 


EZRA 

COMMENTARY 


I. THE RETURN OF EXILES TO 
JERUSALEM, i. 1—ii. 70 

a. The decree of Cyrus (i. 1-4) 

In 538 B.c. Cyrus conquered Babylon. One of his 
first acts was to allow all the captive peoples, 
whom he found at Babylon, to return to their 
own countries. This is recorded on what is 
known as the ‘Cyrus Cylinder'. The wording of 
this decree in Ezra might suggest that Cyrus was 
a believer in Jehovah. Yet we know from Cyrus’s 
own inscriptions that he also attributed his 
victories to the Babylonian god, Marduk. It is 
probable that Cyrus had a general respect for a 
number of gods, and worded his decrees in 
terms that would appeal to each nation. He 
probably asked some Jewish leader (possibly 
Daniel) to word the decree in a form that would 
be acceptable to the Jews. See also note on vi. 3-5. 
Verses 1-3 are practically identical with 2 Cli. 
xxxvi. 22, 23, and serve to connect the two 
books. 

The first year of Cyrus (I); i.e. the year in 
which he conquered Babylon. He was king of 
Persia before this. By the mouth of Jeremiah (!). 
See Je. xxv. 12, xxix. 10. It was almost seventy 
years since Jeremiah uttered his prophecy in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (Je. xxv. 1), i.e. 605 b.c. 
Hath charged me (2). Cf. Is. xliv. 28, xlv. 13. 
Whosoever remaineth (4); i.e. all who had sur¬ 
vived the captivity. Of. Hg. i. 14. In whatever 
part of the empire they were living, their neigh¬ 
bours were to telp them if they wished to return. 


b. The return from Babylon (i. 5-11) 

Cyrus ... brought forth the vessels of the house of 
the LordO). On the Cyrus Cylinder the king says 
that he returned all their idols to the captive 
peoples whom he allowed to go home after he 
had conquered Babylon. Since the Jews had no 
idols, this verse shows that they were allowed to 
take back their sacred vessels instead. Cf. 2 Ki. 
xxiv. 13; Je. xxvii. 19-22; Dn. v. 3. Sheshbazzar 
(8). In 1 Esdras ii he is called Sanabassar. Three 
views have been held about him. Some say that 
he is to be identified with Zerubbabel. This is 
unlikely in view of Ezr. v. 14 where, although 
Zerublrabel is alive, Sheshbazzar is referred to 
as though he is dead. Others identify him with 
Shenazar, a son of king Jehoiachin (1 Ch. iii. 18). 
Zerubbabel was of the royal line (1 Ch. iii. 18, 
19; Mt. i. 12). If Sheshbazzar died soon after the 
return, Zerubbabel, the man of action, would be 
his natural successor. A third view is that he is a 
Persian official, appointed to superintend the 
resettlement of the Jews. See also introductory 
note to Ezr. v. The prince of Judah (8). This 
would naturally refer to one of the royal line of 
David. But the word ‘prince’ (nasV) has a wide 
use and, if the third view above is taken, it 
would indicate merely that Sheshbazzar was put 
in a position of authority over all Judah, 

c. The register of those who returned (it 1-70} 
This register is reproduced with slight variations 
in Ne. vii. ^73 and 1 Eadras v. 4-46. It was 
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evidently filed in the official records, and the 
historian includes it here in its natural place. 
Nehemiah also quotes it in his personal nriemoirs, 
which the historian again reproduces. Some, 
like C. C. Torrcy, have dismissed it as a pure 
invention. L. W. Batten, in the International 
Critical Commentary, regards it as a compre¬ 
hensive list of ail who had come to Judah from 
the time of Zerubbabel to the time of Ezra. 
Galling treats it as the list given by the 
nationalists to Tatnai when he demanded the 
names of the builders in Ezr. v. A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the slight variations between some of 
the names and numbers in the three records is 
beyond the scope of this commentary. Lists of 
names and figures are particularly liable to small 
errors of transcription. But see note on verse 
64. 

i. Zerubbabel and his companions (ii. 1, 2). 
Zerubbabel: Jeshua (2). Follow rv and read a 
comma after Zerubbabel. The ten names are 
those of Zerubbabel’s comi>anions. In iii. 2 
and elsewhere Zerubbabel is called ‘the son of 
Shealtiel*, but in 1 Ch. iii. 19 he is the son of 
Pedaiah. If Shealtiel was childless, Pedaiah was 
the brother who contracted a levirate marriage 
with the widow. Jeshua, or Joshua, is the High 
Priest who worked with Zerubbabel. Nehemiah 
(2). This is not the famous Nehemiah. 

ii. A classification of the people by families and 
dans (ii. 3-19). Pahath-moab (6). Lit. ‘Ruler of 
Moab’. Probably an ancestor had been a gover¬ 
nor of Moab when Moab was under Israel. 

iii. A classification of the people according to 
the places to which they belonged (ii. 20-35). 
Bethel (28). Mentioned again in 2^. vii. 2 (rv). 
Ono (33). Sec Ne. vi. 2. 

iv. A list of priests (li. 30-39). Jeshua (36). An 
earlier Joshua than the contemporary of 
Zerubbabel. 

V. The three divisions of Levites (ii. 40-42). 
Only 341 Levites returned as compared with 
4,289 priests. Ezra found a similar reluctance on 
the part of the Levites in viii. 15. Were they 
afraid that their position would be unimportant 
in the renewed community? We may contrast 
the relative numbers of priests and Levites in the 
‘Priestly Code’ in the Pentateuch. Yet P is sup¬ 
posed to reflect post-exilic conditions. Asaph 
(41). See 2 Ch. xxix. 30. See also the headings of 
Pss. 1, Uxiii—Ixxxiii. 

vi. The Nethinim (il. 43-54). Outside Ezra and 
Nehemiah these people arc mentioned only in 1 
Ch. ix. 2. It is not known who they were, but 
they may have been descendants of the Gibeon- 
ites of Jos. ix. 27. The name means ‘given’, and 
Ezr. viii. 20 says that David and the princes had 
appointed them for the service of the Levites. 
Cf. Nu. xxxi. 30. 

vli. The dass known ns Sdomon^s servants 
(il. 55-58). They are mentioned again in Nc. xi. 3. 
Some think that they were descendants of the 
Canaanites mentioned in 1 Ki. ix. 21. 

vlfi. Thoae of unootahi (ii. 59^). 

BarzWai (61). See 2 Sa. xvii. 27, xix. 32-39; 1 Ki. 


ii. 7. The Tirshatha (63). Cf. Ne. vii. 65, 70, viii. 
9, X. 1. A Persian title; probably a term of respect, 
equivalent to ‘Excellency*. Here it refers to 
Sheshbazzar or Zerubbabel. Eat of the most holy 
things (63). The priests were allotted portions of 
the sacrifices. (See Lv. ii. 3,10, vi. 26, etc.) There 
may also be a reference here to the sacrifice at 
the consecration of a priest. (See Ex. xxix. 31-37.) 
These men could not be consecrated as priests. 
Till there stood up a priest with Urim and with 
Thummim (63). The Urim and Thummim were 
part of the High Priest’s vestments (Ex. xxviii. 30), 
and were used somehow to find out the will of 
the Lord (1 Sa. xxviii. 6). They had evidently been 
lost or destroyed at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Since these people had no documentary proof of 
their claim to the priesthood, they must wait 
until the divinely-given means of finding out 
God’s decisions was again in operation. See the 
special note on Urim and Thummim under 1 Sa. 
xxviii. 6 (p. 277). 

ix. Various totals (ii. 64-70). In spite of varia¬ 
tions in the items in the list, the same total is 
given in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 Esdras. But in 
none of the lists do the items add up to 42,360. 
See the introductory note on this chapter. Singing 
men and singing women (65). These were for 
secular entertainment, as distinct from the 
Lcvitical singers of verse 41. Cf. 2 Sa. xix. 35; 
Ec. ii. 8. Drams (69). Better as in RV ‘darics*. 
The daric was a Persian coin, worth just 
over £1. 

There may be some confusion in the text of 
verse 70, since one would expect some reference 
to Jerusalem. The parallel in 1 Esdras v. 46 reads: 
‘So dwelt the priests and the Levites and some of 
the people in Jerusalem and in the country; the 
singers also and the porters; and all Israel in their 


n. THE WORK OF RESTORATION 
BEGUN, iii. 1-13 

a. The altar built: the feast of tabernacles 
observed (iii. 1-7) 

It is possible that sacrifices had been offered at 
times on the temple site during the exile. See, 
c.g., Je. xli. 5. But the purpose now was to 
reinstate the divinely prescribed order of sacrifice. 

The seventh month (1), i.e. of 537 B.c. As it is 
written (2). See Nu. xxix. 1-6. For fear was upon 
them (3). They believed that by putting God first 
they would be delivered from the threats of the 
enemy round about. 

The feast of tabernacles (4). Sec Lv. xxiii, 
33-36; cf. Ne. viii. 14-17.1 Esdras v. 53 connects 
the last clause of verse 5 with the following verse; 
‘All who had made a vow to God, from the new 
moon of the seventh month began to offer 
sacrifices to God’, i.e. now that the altar was 
set up the people could pay any vows that they 
had made, such as for a safe journey to Jerusalem. 
According to the grant (7). This grant is men¬ 
tioned in the more detailed decree of vi. 4. 


un 
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b. The foundations of the temple laid (iii. 8-13) 
Began Zerubbabel ... (8, 9). The Hebrew here is 
not absolutely clear, but it appears that the 
returned exiles appointed the Levites in general 
to be responsible for the work of building (8), 
and four families of Levites, i.e. Jeshua, Kadmiel, 
Hodaviah (av mg.) and Hcnadad, undertook the 
carrying out of the task. After the ordinance of 
David (10). Sec 1 Ch. xvi. 4, 5, .xxv, I, which 
mention cymbtils. For trumpets see Nu. .v. 8. 
And they sang together by course (11). Apparently 
there were two choirs singing antiphonally. See 
Ps. cxxxvi. 1 and the prophecy of Je. .xxxiii. 11. 
Wept (12). Either for joy, or because the new 
temple was so small (cf. Hg. ii, 3). 

III. THE WORK BROUGHT TO A 
STANDSTILL, iv. 1-24 

The dates that the writer gives in this chapter 
must be noted carefully, and compared with the 
list of the Persian kings given in the Introduction 
(p. 366). 

a. The work of building is opposed (iv. 1-5, 24) 

The writer refers to the opponents as the people of 
the land (4). This was the accepted use of the 
term in his day, whereas in the time of Haggai 
(520 B.c.) the term was used of those Jews who 
had not gone into captivity (Hg. ii. 4). Those who 
wished to help in the rebuilding were the 
descendants of the races whom the Assyrian 
kings had imported into the northern kingdom 
(2 Ki. xvii. 24-41). It is likely that some of the 
Israelites who were not taken into captivity kept 
themselves from idolatry, since some took part 
in Josiah’s celebration of the Passover (2 Ch. 
XXXV. 17, 18); but in the main the newcomers 
swamped the original inhabitants. This is clear 
from the evidence of 2 Ki. xvii, which refers to 
the situation in the writer’s own day. Thus 
Zerubbabel and Joshua refused to allow them to 
take part in rebuilding Jehovah’s temple. These 
people later became known as the Samaritans. 
Esar-haddon (2). An Assyrian king who reigned 
680-668 B.c. The king is not named in 2 Ki. xvii. 

24. But £zr. iv. 10 speaks of Asnapper, whose 
name resembles that of Ashurbanipal (668-626 
B.C.). Since Samaria fell in 721 b.c., there was 
either a considerable interval before the new 
colonists were brought in or, more probably, 
there were several importations. All the days of 
Cyrus . . . until the reign of Darius (5). The dates 
cover the period 536-520 b.c. The reference to 
Darius again in verse 24 shows that this story is 
picked up again at that point. 

b. Examples of similar opposition at a later date 
(iv. 6-23) 

The writer has chosen to introduce here two 
other examples of opposition, but has carefully 
dated them. They occurred in the reigns of 
Ahasuerus (6), or Xerxes, and his successor, 
Artaxerxes / (7); i.e. they came in the period 
486-424 B.c. The contents of the letter show that 
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the complaint is not about the temple, but about 
the rebuilding of the city walls (12, 16). The 
incident of verse 23 probably occurred shortly 
before the coming of Nehemiah. See also the 
notes on Ne. i. Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel (7). 
The first two are foreign colonists who are not 
mentioned again. Tabeel ('God is good’) may be 
the same as Tobiah (‘Jehovah is good’) who 
opposed Nehemiah (see Ne. ii. 19, etc.). In the 
Syrian tongue (7); i.e. in Aramaic. Not only is the 
letter that follows in Aramaic, but the whole 
section as far as vi. 18 is in this dialect. Verse 8 
indicates that the letter was dictated by Rehum, 
the chancellor, or perhaps the Master of the 
Decrees, to his secretary, Shimshai, and was sent 
in the name of the colonists introduced by the 
Assyrian kings. It is not possible to identify all 
the peoples mentioned here. Some translate the 
first four as ‘judges, rulers, recorders, and 
secretaries'. Archevites (9). Perhaps the people of 
Erech in Babylonia. Susanchites (9). From Susa, 
the capital of Elam. Dehavites (9). A slight 
emendation gives ‘that is’. The text then reads 
‘The Susians, that is, the Elamites’. Asnapper 
(10). Sec note on verse 2. At such a time (10). The 
phrase probably means ‘and so forth’ (rv), 
corresponding to our ‘etc.’ It occurs again in 
verses 11 and 17. 

The king’s reply (17-22) orders the work to 
cease, but leaves open in verse 21 a possible 
rescinding of the command. In fact Artaxerxes 
did rescind it in Ne. ii. Plainly read (18). rv mg. 
‘translated’. See note on Ne. viii. 8. By force ami 
power (23). The Jews’ opponents interpreted the 
letter as a command to use violence if necessary. 
If this took place shortly before the coming of 
Nehemiah, the report in Ne. i. 3 is an account of 
the damage done at this time. 

IV. THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 
RESUMED AND COMPLETED, v. 1—vi. 22 

a. Haggai and Zechariah encourage a fresh 
beginning (v. 1-5) 

The date is now 520 b.c. (Cf. iv. 24; Hg. i. 1.) 
For these events we have the contemporary 
records of Haggai and Zechariah who may have 
come only recently to Jerusalem. Haggai par¬ 
ticularly shows how the people needed to be 
stirred up after the discouragement of the past 
sixteen years. So little work had been done on the 
new temple that a fresh foundation ceremony was 
now held (Hg. ii. 18). It is usually assumed that 
Zerubbabel (2) had now been appointed governor 
(Pehah) in place of Sheshbazzar (v. 14), since 
this title is used of him in Hg. i. 1 and ii. 2. But 
Rudolph in his Esra and Nehemla argues that, if 
Zerubbabel had been governor, he, and not the 
leaders in general, would have b^n consulted 
by Tatnai on this occasion. Hence he believes that 
the title in Haggai is a courtesy one only. 

Tatnai (3). The Persian governor of the whole 
area west of the Euphrates. The word here clearly 
denotes the satrap. Sec note on viii. 36. Sheihar- 
boztku (3). Probably his secretary. Cf. iv. 8. 
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Then said we (4). Perhaps a direct quotation from 
a letter, lxx has ‘They said’. 

b. A letter from the Persian governor to Darius 

(V. 6-17) 

Apharsachites (6). See iv. 9n. Possibly to be 
translated ‘rulers’. This letter is concerned solely 
with the rebuilding of the temple. Contrast iv. 12. 
The governor is anxious to find out who is now 
in charge of the building, and whether, as is 
alleged, Cyrus ever gave permission to the 
returning Sheshbazzar to rebuild the temple. This 
opposition of the Persian governor and others is 
probably the ‘great mountain’ of Zc. iv. 7, which 
was evidently causing the people to feel that 
they might never complete the building. Since 
that time . . . hath it been in building (16). The 
Jews naturally did not wish to weaken their case 
by admitting that they had neglected the work 
altogether for sixteen years. Let the king send his 
pleasure (17); i.e. if the decree of Cyrus is found, 
Darius is asked to say whether he wishes to 
ratify it. 

c. Darius orders the work to be encouraged 

(Vi. 1 12) 

The house of the rolls (1). The RV correctly shows 
that two different words are used here and in 
verse 2 for ‘roll*. Search was made in ‘the house 
of the archives’, and the decree was found written 
on a roll. Most of the official records were kept 
on clay tablets, but for some reason this decree 
wa^ written on papyrus or leather. Achmetha (2). 
This is Ecbatana, the aipital of Media, and the 
summer residence of the Persian kings. One 
cannot say why the records had been transferred 
there, but the unexpected mention of Ecbatana 
is an indication of authenticity. 

There is a natural difference between this 
decree (3-5), which was filed with the official 
records, and the public announcement to the 
Jews in chapter i. Here the name of Jehovah is 
not used, but since the king was giving grants 
towards the rebuilding, this official record states 
the precise amount of the grant. In reaffirming 
the decree and the grant, Darius makes additions 
of his own (9, 10). Some of the Persian kings 
were anxious to foster the religious cults of their 
subject peoples. The Elephantine Papyri of about 
400 B.c. contain a letter of instructions from a 
Persian king to the Jews in Egypt about keeping 
the feast of unleavened bread. (See Clar. Bible, 
Old Testament, IV., p. 222f.) Someone corres¬ 
ponding to a Secretary of State for Jewish 
Affairs would give Darius the information that 
he needed in writing verses 9 and 10. 

d. The compietioii and consecration of the temple 

(vL 13-18) 

I Esdras vii. 2 has the interesting addition to the 
information given in verse 13 that the governors 
who had written the letter of complaint ‘did 
ot^rsec the sacred works, very carefully working 
with the elders of the Jews and governors of the 
temple*. The reference to Artaxerxes (14) appears 


to be a scribal error, based on a misunderstand¬ 
ing of iv. 7. There cannot really be an allusion to 
iv. 7-23, since there Artaxerxes hindered the 
building by his decree. But this verse might be 
anticipatory of vii. 2If. The sixth year of 
Darius (15). This means that the temple was 
finished in 516 b.c. The offerings at the dedication 

(17) were far fewer than those made by Solomon 
in 1 Ki. viii. 5, 63. The bulk of the sacrifices on 
these occasions were eaten by the worshippers 
during the celebrations, and the community at 
this time was very small. In the book of Moses 

(18) . Especially Nu. iii and viii. The first month 

(19) . The ceremony follows naturally on the 
completion of the temple in the twelfth month, 
Adar (15). 

e. The Passover is celebrated (vi. 19-22) 

All such as had separated themselves (21). 
Possibly proselytes; but more likely those Jews 
and Israelites who had not been in captivity, and 
who were prepared to make a cletin break with 
the idolatry and semi-Jehovah-worship of the 
Samaritans and surrounding peoples. The king of 
Assyria (22). The title is a strange one to use of 
the king of Persia, but it is probably used 
deliberately to remind the reader that the action 
of the king of Persia was the undoing of what 
had been begun by the king of Assyria. The 
Persian kings now ruled over the former Assyrian 
Empire. 

V. EZRA COMES TO JERUSALEM, 
vii. 1—viii. 36 

a. Artaxerxes sends Ezra with a letter of com¬ 
mission (vii. 1-28) 

The date is now 458 b.c., and some sixty years 
divide chapters vi and vii. We have no certain 
information about what had happened in the 
interval, though it is possible that the book of 
Malachi is to be dated towards the end of the 
period. We do not know who succeeded Zerub- 
babel as governor, or leader, though Ne. v. 15 
refers to a succession of governors. In these 
closing chapters of Ezra there is no reference to a 
governor. 

Some suppose that Ezra’s coming should 
really be dated after that of Nchemiah, and a 
common view is that the writer confused 
Artaxerxes I and II, so that Ezra really came to 
Jerusalem in 398 b.c. But it is almost incredible 
that the writer could have made such a mistake 
in the order. The latest reasonable date for the 
composition of this book is about 300 b.c. If 
Ezra had actually come to Jerusalem in 398 b.c., 
and had been active long enough to gain the 
reputation that he did, his death would have 
occurred within the living memory of a few 
people in Jerusalem, and very many would have 
heard their parents describe how they had known 
Ezra personally. But Nehemiah would have been 
a figure of the past. It would have been useless 
for the chronicler to reconstruct the history so 
as to make Ezra come before Nehemiah. We 
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must assume that he wrote his record so that it 
might be read by his contemporaries, even though 
there could be no widespread publication, as 
with books today, and he could not hope to 
escape detection of his error. Moreover one 
cannot see any reason why the chronicler should 
wish to make the alteration. 

A less drastic suggestion is that Ezra came 
between the two governorsliips of Nehemiah 
(Ne. xiii. 6); but any such rciu-rangement is 
unnecessary, and in this commentary the 
biblical order will be assumed to be correct. The 
statements that are felt to militate against the 
biblical order are dealt with where they occur. 
The matter is discussed in detail in The Date of 
Ezra\s Corning to Jerusalem, by J. Stafford 
Wright (Tyndale Press). 

i. Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem (vii. 1-10). 
Ezra’s genealogy (1-5) is clearly abbreviated, as 
is frequently the case in Scripture. A ready scribe 
(6). The term ‘scribe’ originally meant no more 
than ‘secretary’ or ‘recorder’ (c.g. 2 Sa. viii. 17). 
Before the exile there may have been a wider 
use of the title to denote those who were con¬ 
cerned with the interpretation, as well as the 
copying, of the law (Je. viii. 8). The application of 
the title to Ezra has this significance, which came 
more and more into prominence from this time 
onwards. Nethinims (7). See note on ii. 43. 

ii. Ihe letter of Artaxerxes (vii. 11-26). The 
contents of the letter are in Aramaic. Cf. iv. 7f. 
At such a time (12). See note on iv. 10. His seven 
counsellors (14). The king’s Privy Council. Cf. 
Est. i. 14; Herodotus iii. 84, To inquire (14). It is 
likely that Ezra held a position at the Persian 
court corresponding to the head of the bureau 
that had charge of all Jewish affairs. He was now 
sent on an official mission to investigate the 
state of things in Judah. Artaxerxes showed his 
favour to the Jews and to Ezra by making 
considerable gifts of money and vessels (15-20). 
Eastern kings could be extremely generous or 
extremely cruel. With verse 22 cf. vi. 3, 4, 8-10. 
The maximum amounts fixed here are about 
£37,(XX), 800 bushels of wheat and 700 gallons 
of wine and oil. Note that in verse 24 the temple 
officials are granted immunity from tax. 

Ezra was given permission where necessary to 
appoint magistrates over all Jews in the area 
west of the Euphrates (25). The purpose was to 
secure conformity to recognized Jewish practice. 
The interest of Persian kings in the religious 
conformity of their subjects has been referred to 
in the notes on vi. 6-12. But no doubt Ezra 
himself had some say in the drawing up of this 
decree, and indicated to Artaxerxes the import¬ 
ance that he believed to lie in the proper observ¬ 
ance of the law. There is no indication that 
Artaxerxes was encouraging Ezra to introduce a 
new version of the law, such as the Priestly Code, 
and thus risk causing unrest amongst the people. 
In verse 26 the reference is to Jews only, 

iii. An extract from the personal memoirs of 
Ezra (vii. 27, 28). The remainder of the book is 
again in Hebrew. 


b. The register of those who returned with Ezra 

(viii. 1-14) 

There are slight differences between the list here 
and that in 1 Esdras viii. 28-40. Here the total 
is 1,496, while in 1 Esdras it is 1,690. The names 
of the families in verses 3-14 are practically the 
same as in Ezr. ii. Hattush (2). Take with the 
next verse, and read, ‘Hattush the son of 
Shechaniah’. In verse 5 read ‘Of the sons of 
Zattu, Shechaniah the son of Jahaziel’. So 1 
Esdras viii. 32 and lxx. Cf. Ezr. ii. 8. In verse 10 
read ‘Of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of 
Josiphiah’. So 1 Esdras viii. 36 and lxx. Cf. 
Ezr. ii. 10. And of the last sons of Adonikam (13). 
Rv reads ‘the sons . . . that were the last’. The 
meaning is obscure, but may be that the elder 
branch of the clan had already returned, and 
now the younger branch comes with Ezra. 

c. The party assembles: a solemn fast is observed 

(vui. 15-23) 

Ahava (15). The situation is unknown. Perhaps it 
is the name of a canal near Babylon. The sons of 
Levi (15). Sec note on ii. 40-42. But according to 
1 Esdras viii. 42 Ezra found that priests were 
absent as well as Levites. Casiphia (17). The 
situation is unknown. Evidently there was a 
strong settlement of Levites and Ncthinim there. 
Some have supposed that there was actually a 
Jewish temple and sacrifice there, as there was 
at Elephantine. A man of understanding (18). 
RV mg. transliterates as a proper name, Tsh- 
sechel’. Expressed by name (20). Lit. ‘Pierced, or 
marked with a point’. As the roll was called, a 
mark was put opposite the name on the list. 
Then / proclaimed a fast (21). Its purpose was 
that they might humble themselves before God. 
With verse 22 contrast Nc. ii. 7, 9. God leads 
people in different ways. 

d. Custodians appointed for the gifts (viii. 24-30) 

The value of these gifts has been computed at a 
million pounds. But the amount is quite possible. 
There were vast reserve sums in the Persian 
treasuries. Alexander the Great took some £40 
million from them. {Cambridge Ancient History, 
IV, 199.) 

e. The journey and the arrival at Jerusalem 

(viU. 31-36) 

The journey of some 900 miles took about four 
months (vii. 9). The party would follow the usual 
route to avoid the de^rt, and would enter 
Palestine from the north. The difference between 
the two departure dates in this verse and in vii. 9 
is accounted for by the delay at the river Ahava. 
Meremoth (33). Sec Nc. iii. 4,21. He received the 
money and the gifts. Lieutenants (36). RV 
‘satraps’. These were governors of provinces. It 
is not known how many there were at this date. 
Judah would be in the province that included the 
whole of Syria and Palestine, but the neighbour¬ 
ing satraps of Egypt and Citida would need to 
be informed of any decrees that applied to the 
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adjoining province. Governors (36). These were 
the Persian or native administrators of districts 
within the satrapy. Since no governor of Judah 
is mentioned by name, it is likely that Judah and 
Jerusalem were included in a wider area, possibly 
under Sanballat. 


VI. THE PROBLEM OF MIXED 
MARRIAGES, ix. 1—x. 44 

a. Ezra’s grief and dismay (ix. 1-5) 

Although it is usually assumed that the guilty 
people were descendants of those who had 
returned with Zerubbabel, it is possible that they 
were members of E 2 xa’s party. (See A, C. Welch, 
Post-Exilic Judaism^ p. 247f.) But while 113 
guilty people (see x. 18-43) may seem few after 
nearly one hundred years in the land, it is a 
large number for those who had recently re¬ 
turned with Ezra. Princes (1). Heads of families 
or clans. The nations named here are those with 
whom marriage and close association is for¬ 
bidden in such places as Ex. xxxiv, 16; Dt. vii, 
1-3, xxiii. 3. Even though all these peoples may 
not still have existed in an identifiable form, the 
leaders felt justified in quoting the rules of the 
law. Rulers (2). Perhaps no more than a synonym 
for ‘princes’. 

Ezra expresses his horror at the news by the 
customary signs of grief (3). Usually the hair 
was shaved (Jb. i. 20; Ezk. vii. 18), but Ezra 
pulls some of his hair out by the roots. The 
evening sacrifice (4). The word denotes the meal 
offering (Ex. xxix. 41). Cf. 1 Ki. xviii. 29, where 
the phrase denotes the time of day. 

b. Ezra’s prayer and confession (ix. 6-15) 

Ezra’s prayer should be compared with similar 
prayers in Dn. ix. 4-19 and Ne. ix. 6-38. Ezra 
rightly saw that the only hope for the returned 
Jewish community lay in exclusiveness of faith. 
Past and present experience had shown that true 
faith in Jehovah was ruined by intermarriage 
with the heathen peoples around. Exceptions 
such as Ruth did not warrant the breaking of 
the divine rule. Nchcmiah is equally clear in 
this matter (Nc. xiii. 23-28), as is also Malachi 
(Mai. ii. 11,14,15). Similarly the New Testament 
warns against deliberate marriage with un¬ 
believers (1 Cor. vii. 39), and modern psycho¬ 
logists point out that it is unwise for people with 
strong religious differences to marry one 
another. A wall (9). Since this is a diflerent word 
from that used of the city wall in Nchcmiah, 
many regard its use here as metaphorical of a 
proteaion. But it is used of the city walls in 
Mi. vii. 11, and there is an indication in Ezr. iv. 
7‘-23 that work was proceeding on the walls at 
this time. The words that are quoted in verses 11 


and 12 are a summary of the gist of teachings in 
the Law and the Prophets. The history of Israel is 
the story of a continual struggle between pure 
Jehovah worship and the degraded ideas of the 
Canaanites. 

c. The people share in Ezra’s grief (x. 1-5) 

When Ezra had prayed (1). The RV is preferable, 
‘While Ezra prayed ...’ Yet now there is hope (2); 
i.e. if we repent. Cf. Dt. xxx. 1-10. Be of good 
courage (4). Cf. Jos. i. 6; 1 Ch. xxviii. 10, 20; 
2 Ch. xix. 11. In verse 5 translate, ‘The chiefs of 
the priests, of the Levites, and of all Israel*. 

d. A great assembly is called to consider the 

matter (x. 6-15) 

Johanan (6). Those who place Ezra after Nehe- 
miah (see note on vii. 1-28) identify this Johanan 
with the Jonathan who was the grandson of 
Eliashib (Ne. xii. 10, 11) and who was High 
Priest in 408 b.c. according to the Elephantine 
Papyri. (See Introduction, p. 365.) But in this verse 
neither Johanan nor Eliashib iscalled High Priest, 
and according to Josephus {Ant, xi. 5. 5) 
Eliashib’s father, Joiakim, was High Priest when 
Ezra arrived. The probability is that Joiakim 
was now an old man. Eliashib had at least two 
grown-up sons, Jaddua and Johanan. Both of 
them had rooms in the temple precincts. Jaddua, 
as the eldest son, ultimately succeeded Eliashib, 
and in turn was succeeded by his eldest son, who 
had been named Jonathan, or Johanan, after 
Jaddua’s brother. 

Alt the men of Judah and Benjamin (9). The 
people had been summoned from all the sur¬ 
rounding district as well as from Jerusalem. Their 
numbers were far too many for the limited 
accommodation of Jerusalem (Ne. vii. 4), and 
they were exposed to the heavy rains which fall 
during December. In verse 14 the proposal is 
that the guilty parties should be tried by the local 
judges in the places where they lived. Were 
employed about (15). The Rv is likely to be correct 
in translating ‘stood up against’. 

e. A commission of inquiry appointed: a list of 
those found guilty (x. 16-44) 

What is said in verse 19 about the sons of the 
priests (18) is probably intended to apply to 
each of the 113 guilty persons listed in verses 
18-43. They took the judge’s hand as a pledge of 
good faith (cf. 2 Ki. x. 15; Ezk. xvii. 18), and 
offered a ram as a guilt offering (Lv. v. 14-16). 
The sin could be regarded as done ‘through 
ignorance’ (Lv. v. 15), since there had been a 
general laxity over the application of the law. 
The Hebrew of verse 44 is difficult. 1 Esdras ix. 36 
has ‘They put them away with their children*. 

J. Stafford Wright. 
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I. NEHEMIAH HEARS OF THE 
DISTRESS OF JERUSALEM, i. 1-11 

a. The news readies Nehemiah In Persia (i. 1-3) 
The words of Nehemiah (1). The writer indicates 
that he is making an extract from Nehemiah’s 
memoirs. The month Chisleu (1); i.e. the ninth 
month. The twentieth year (1); i.e. of Artaxerxes 
I; 445 B.c. But there must be a copyist’s error 
either here or in ii. 1, for the month in ii. 1 is the 
first month. Hence perhaps the events of this 
chapter should be dated in the nineteenth year 
of Artaxerxes I. Shushan (1). Susa. Hanani (2). 
Cf. vii. 2. Of the captivity (2). Those who had 
returned from the captivity to Judah. The report 
summarized in verse 3 indicates that some fresh 
disaster had recently occurred. It could hardly 
refer to the original destruction of 586 b.c. Hence 
it is reasonable to refer it to the disaster described 
in Ezr. iv. 23. See notes on Eizr. iv. 6-23. 

b. Nehemiah *s confession and prayer (i. 4-11) 
This confession and prayer should be compared 
with Ezr. ix and Dn. ix. Nehemiah knew the 
Scriptures, and called to mind such passages as 
Lv. xxvi. 33; Dt. xxx. 1-5. The great and terrible 
God (5). Cf. Dt. vii. 21. Grant him mercy in the 
sight of this man (II). The specific request follows 
the general confession. Nehemiah proposed to 
ask Artaxerxes to reverse a decree that he had 
made in Ezr. iv. 21. Yet the king had there left a 


loophole for a change of mind (Ezr. iv. 21 n.). 
Eastern monarchs could be fickle. Cupbearer (11). 
There is no definite article here. Nehemiah was 
not necessarily the only cupbearer, but he was 
evidently a favourite of the king, as the story 
shows. The cupbearer’s duly was to serve and 
taste the wine in the presence of the king as a 
proof that it was not poisoned. In later times the 
cupbearer had to be a eunuch; and certainly 
there is no indication that Nehemiah was 
married. 

U. NEHEMIAH COMES TO JERUSALEM, 
ii. 1-20 

a. Artaxerxes commissions him to reboUd the dty 

(U. 1-8) 

The month Nisan (7). For the date sec note on i. 1. 
Afraid (2). Nehemiah knew that he might easily 
be put to death for his request. I prayed (4% Note 
this silent prayer in the crisis, although Nehemiah 
had been praying for several days about this very 
thing. The prayer life of Nehemiah may be 
studied in i. 4-11, ii. 4, iv. 4, 5, 9, v. 19, vi. 9,14* 
xiii. 14, 22, 29, 31. The subsequent story shows 
that the king not only granted Nehemiah’s 
request* but also made him governor of 
Jerusalem. The lime (6) that is here mentioned 
is not specified. All that is known is that 
Nehemiah returned after twelve years (v. 14, 
xiii. 6), but it hardly seems likely that so long a 
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period would have been fixed on this occasion. 
Thus we may suppose that either the period was 
extended, or Nehemiah returned for the first 
time after two or three years, and almost im¬ 
mediately went back to Jerusalem again. The 
queen also sitting by him (6). The suggestion is 
that Nehemiah could count on her co-operation. 
Governors (7). See note on Ezr. viii. 36. Asaph (8) 
is a Jewish name. The king's forest (8). Probably 
the so-called Garden of Solomon, some six 
miles south of Jerusalem. Lebanon would be 
too far away. ‘Forest’ here is the word from 
which ‘paradise* comes. 

b. Nehemiah secretly surveys the damaged walls 
(ii. ^16) 

The king had sent captains (9). Contrast Ezr. viii. 
22. Sanballat the Horonite (10). Of Beth-horon, 
on the borders of Ephraim. The Elephantine 
Papyri show that later he was governor of 
Samaria. Doubtless he had hoped that he would 
have Judah also within his sphere of office. San 
is connected with Sin, the moon god. Tobiah the 
servant (10). See note on Ezr. iv. 7. He had 
probably once been an Ammonite slave. 

One cannot speak dogmatically about the 
places mentioned in verses 13-15. It would seem 
that Nehemiah went out by the south-west gate 
that opened into the Valley of Hinnom, and 
turned east, going past a well on the south side 
of the city, and coming eventually to the Dung 
Gate at the south-east corner. Turning north¬ 
east he came almost immediately to the Fountain 
Gate by the king's pool (14) or pool of Siloam. 
Here he was forced to dismount and lead his 
donkey (or mule). He continued up the Kidron 
valley (the brook) to the north-cast corner of the 
city. Here he turned back (15), or ‘turned’, either 
retracing his steps, or, more probably, turning 
westwards and completing his circuit of the walls 
until he once more reached the Valley Gate on 
the south-west corner. 

The rest that did the work (16); i.c. those who 
had taken part in the building of the wall that had 
been destroyed. 

c. The people agree to undertake the work (ii. 
17-20) 

Geshem (19). Mentioned again in vi. 1, 2, 6. In 
the last reference he is called Gashmu. He is an 
Arab leader, but it is not clear why he is in 
association with Sanballat, unless he belonged 
to an Arab tribe that had been transplanted into 
Samaria. Memorial (20). Either, a past memor¬ 
ial of having been associated with Jerusalem; 
or, a future memorial resulting from assisting 
Nehemiah now. 

in, A LIST OF THE BUILDERS, lii, 1-32 

Bzra is not mentioned as taking part in the 
building. It is possible that he had returned for a 
time to Babylon. Or his reputation may have 
been temporarily under a cloud owing to the 
t*cent failure of the building operations, and it 
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was not felt to be wise for him to be in charge 
of a party. If he had taken part in the previous 
attempt to rebuild the walls, he had exceeded the 
commission that had been given to him by the 
king. 

Eliashib (1). First mentioned in Ezr. x. 6. See 
also Ne. xii. 10. Sheep gate (1). Cf. Jn. v. 2 (rv). 
North-east of the city. Perhaps a market for 
temple sacrifices was held nearby. Sanctified it 
(1). A special ceremony marked the completion 
of the work by the priests. Some by an emenda¬ 
tion read, ‘They laid its beams’, as in verse 3. 
The tower of Meah (rv ‘Hammeah’)... the tower 
of Hananeel (1). Two towers to the west of the 
Sheep Gate. The latter is mentioned in Zc. xiv. 10. 

Men of Jericho (2). Cf. Ezr. ii. 34. L^ntingents 
of the returned exiles occupied a fairly wide area 
round Jerusalem. Fish gate (3). This is the next 
prominent position on the walls as one moves 
west. It is north-west of the city, probably on 
the site of the modern Damascus Gate. Perhaps 
there was a fish market held nearby. It is men¬ 
tioned again in 2 Ch. xxxiii. 14; Zp. i. 10. 
Meremoth (4). The priest who received the gifts 
that Ezra brought (Ezr. viii. 33). See also verse 21, 
where he builds another section. Meshullam (4). 
His daughter later married Tobiah's son (Ne. vi. 
18). 

Tekoites (5). The town from which Amos came. 
It was about ten miles south of Jerusalem. Their 
Lord (5). RV does not have the capital; in which 
case the reference is to Nehemiah as governor of 
the district. The leading men of Tekoa evidently 
sympathized with Sanballat. 

The old gate (6). Perhaps the same as the corner 
gate of 2 Ki. xiv. 13; Je. xxxi. 38. It would be 
where the western wall turned north-east. 

The throne of the governor on this side the river 
(7); i.e. the place where the Persian satrap had 
his official residence when he came to Jerusalem. 
The RV gives a different sense by translating: 
‘Mizpah, which appertained to the throne,* etc. 
The significance would then be that Gibeon and 
Mizpah were under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Persian satrap, yet their inhabitants came to 
help. Gibeon and Mizpah were in Benjamin, and 
close to Jerusalem. But since Mizpah is men¬ 
tioned twice more in verses 15 and 19, it is 
possible that this one is further north. Apothe¬ 
caries (8) were mixers of perfumes and spices. 
Fortified (8). The Hebrew normally means ^left*. 
The meaning may be that at this point the 
builders ceiised to follow the original wall, and 
curved either inwards or outwards for a short 
space. The exact position of the broad wall (8) is 
unknown. See also xii. 38 for its general position. 
It was on the western side. 

Ruler of the half part (9). Evidently Jerusalem 
and some other places were divided into two 
administrative districts. See also verses 12,16,17, 
18. Pahath-moab (11). Sec note on Ezr. ii. 6. 
The other piece (11). RV ‘another portion*. Sec 
also verses 19,20,21,24,27, 30. It is stra^ that 
some of the builders are recorded as building a 
second portion when nothing is said about a first. 
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(But compare verses 4 and 21, and verses 5 and 
27.) This may indicate that they built their first 
portion under the direction of someone else, and 
since, together, they were a large party, the work 
on this section was finished sooner, and the 
subordinate group was given a section on its 
own. Others suppose that the list in this chapter 
is incomplete, and that a number of names and 
parts of the wall have been omitted, including 
the first mention of these people. Some support is 
lent to this second view by the obvious omission 
of the important Ephraim Gate (viii. 16, xii. 39). 
The tower of the furnaces (11). Perhaps the David 
Tower just south of the modern JalSa Gate, on 
the west side. The bakers’ ovens may have been 
in this area (Je. xxxvii. 21). His daughters (12). 
Some interpret this metaphorically, since 
‘daughters’ is sometimes used of dependent 
villages or towns. See, e.g., Ne. xi. 25,27, where 
it is translated ‘the villages thereof’. Hence here 
the phrase could be translated ‘ruler of the half 
part of Jerusalem, it and its villages’. 

For the three gates mentioned in verses 13-15 
see note on ii. 13 -15. Kfizpah (15). See verse 7n., 
and cf. verse 19. Pool of Siloah (15); i.e. Siloam, 
at the south-east corner. The king's garden (15). 
Cf. 2 Ki. XXV. 4. The city of David (15). This is 
now identified with the south part of the eastern 
hill of Jerusalem. 

Beth-zur (16). Situated thirteen miles south of 
Jerusalem. The sepulchres of David (16). The 
royal tombs, the site of which are unknown. The 
phrase here indicates that they formed a rough 
landmark, and need not mean that they were 
very close to the wall. The pool that was made 
(16). Perhaps the pool referred to in Is. xxii. 11. 
The house of the mighty (16); rv, ‘mighty men’; 

1. e. the barracks. Site unknown. 

The Levites (17). Only one is mentioned, and 
some names may have fallen out. Keilah (17) was 
about fifteen miles south-west. See 1 Sa. xxiii. 
1~13. Bavai (18). Lxx, ‘Binnui’. See verse 24. 
Armoury (19), The site is unknown. The turning of 
the wall (19). Cf. 2 Ch. xxvi. 9. The word denotes 
a corner that bends inward rather than outward. 
Earnestly (20). Some emend to ‘toward the 
hiir. The plain (22). The Jordan area, where this 
group of priests was living. 

The exact translation of verse 25 is difficult, 
but the reference seems to be to some tower 
projecting from the king’s palace on the hill 
Ophel. The court of the prison (25). See Je. xxxii. 

2. In verse 26 the text may be dislocated. The 
clause about the Nethinim (Ezr. ii, 43- 54) would 
better follow the first mention of Ophel in verse 
27, and the reference to the water gate^ etc., 
seems to be to another stretch of the building. 
The gate was probably the one through which 
the water carriers entered on the cast. There was 
an open area by it. See viii. 1, 3, 16. Ophel (27). 
Lit. ‘a swelling’. The northern part of the south¬ 
east hill. The horse gate (28). Cf. Je. xxxi. 40. 
The description is still moving north. The gate 
was the one by which the king’s horses were led 
to their stables. See 2 Ki. xi. 16; 2 Ch. xxiii. 15. 
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The keeper of the east gate (29). Perhaps the 
eastern approach to the temple. Meshullam (30). 
He also was repairing a second portion. Sm 
verse 4. 

The place of the Nethinims (31). The description 
has moved beyond Ophel, where the Nethinim 
lived (26). The reference may therefore be to the 
residence where those Nethinim who were 
actually on duty stayed. According to this verse 
it was also associated with merchants, who 
perhaps sold things for use in the temple services. 
The gate Miphkad (31). RV, ‘the gate of Ham- 
miphkad’. The exact site is unknown, but clearly 
it is in the north-east. The name has been trans¬ 
lated as ‘place of mustering* (i.e. of the armies) 
or ‘place of visitation’ (i.e. of imprisonment or 
punishment). Some think that it is the gate 
through which the scapegoat was led on the day 
of atonement. (See note on xii. 31-39.) The going 
up of the corner (32). RV mg., ‘the upper chamber 
of the corner*. Probably a reference to a look-out 
room on the corner of the wall. The sheep gate 
(32). This completes the circuit of the walls. 
See verse 1. 

IV. THE WORK COMPLETED IN SPITE 
OF OPPOSITION, iv. 1—?ii. 4 

a. The mockery of Sanballat and Tobiah (i?. 1-4) 
The army of Samaria (2). Probably a group of 
irregulars who accompanied Sanballat. Fortify 
(2). The same word as in iii. 8. See note. If the 
word is translated, as normally, ‘leave’, the word 
that follows may be emended to ‘to God*, thus 
giving the sense, ‘will they leave the matter to 
God?* i.e. depend upon Him. This connects 
quite well with the reference to sacrifice that 
follows. Before the builders (5). Their taunts 
about the powerlessness of God had been made 
in the presence of the builders to discourage 
them. Unto the half thereof (6); i.e. half the height. 

b. The workmen armed against a surprise attack 

(iv. 7-23) 

Arabians . . . Ammonites . . . Ashdodites (7). 
Others besides the Samaritans were keen to 
stop the work. Conspired . . . together (8). Since 
Artaxerxes had authorized the building, any 
attack would have to be ‘unofficial*. Judah (10); 
i.e. the people generally. Verse 11 describes the 
whispering report that was put around to dis¬ 
courage the builders. 

The text of verse 12 is difficult. The Jews who 
lived outside the city amongst the enemy brought 
in a report on many occasions. ‘From all the 
places where they live they will come up against 
us’ (so Rsv, emending text). 

The arming of the builders (13) suggests that 
the previous verse indicates a possible attadc. 
The Hebrew text of this verse is difficult, but the 
AV conveys what must be the general sense. My 
servants (16). Probably Nehemiah’s bodyguard. 
Habergeons (16). Leather coats covered with thin 
plates of metal. The rulers were bMnd all the 
house of Judah (16). They were ready by each 



group. With the other hand held a weapon (17). 
This phrase must not be pressed too literally. 
Obviously the builders could not work quickly 
and well with only one hand in use. The point is 
that a weapon was always at hand. By me (18). 
A personal reminiscence of Nehcmiah. The 
trumpeter stood ready to give the alarm. 

A guard to us (22). Those who came from the 
surrounding districts were asked to remain in 
the city at night, both for their own sake and also 
for an additional protection if an atuick came. 
My brethren .my servants (23); i.e. Nehemiah’s 
own clan and his Jewish bodyguard. The men of 
the guard (23); i.e. the Persian soldiers. Saving 
that every one put them offfor washing (2?). The 
Hebrew makes no sense. It reads literally, ‘each 
man his weapon the water.* The rv translates, 
‘Every one went with his weapon to (he water.’ 

c. Social injustices remedied (v. 1-19) 

In spite of the position of this chapter, the con¬ 
tents indicate that it may belong to a later date in 
Nehemiah’s administration. Note particularly 
verse 14, and the fact that Nchemiah calls an 
assembly of the people, whereas the previous 
chapter has spoken of the speed and urgency of 
the building. Those who think that the events of 
this chapter belong to the period of the wall¬ 
building say that the work caused a stoppage of 
trade, and that this caused economic difficulties. 
But all that is mentioned here could hardly have 
developed in under fifty-two days (see vi. 15). 

We take up corn (2). Better as in rv, ‘Let us 
get corn’. The ordinary labourers complain of 
shortage of food. In order to obtain it peasant 
farmers have mortgaged their property (3). 
According to the law all such property should 
return to the seller in the jubile year (see Lv. 
XXV. 25-34). Some had borrowed money to pay 
the royal taxes, and, being unable to repay it, 
had sold their children into slavery (4, 5). Slaves 
of this kind also were supposed to be returned to 
freedom in the seventh year (see Ex. xxi. 2-6). Our 
children as their children (5); i.e. as human beings 
we arc no different from our richer brethren. 

Usury (7). The lending of money, etc., at 
interest is not regarded in the Bible as wrong in 
itself (Dt. xxiii. 19, 20; Mt. xxv. 27), but it was 
forbidden as between one Israelite and another 
(Ex. xxii. 25), since the money was borrowed for 
the relief of distress and not for the development 
of trade. We .. . have redeemed (8). Nchemiah 
and othm had redeemed Jews from slavery to 
the heathen round about. In verse 9 notice how 
Nehcmiah sees the importance of a good moral 
witness by those who named the name of the 
true God. 

Might exact (10). This is an interpretation 
rather than a translation. The rv gives the sense, 
T ... do lend them money and corn on usury.' 
Perhaps Nchemiah and his associates had them¬ 
selves also acted unthinkingly, yet not to the 
same drastic extent as others. But some omit ‘on 
usury’ and give the sense, ’We have, lent them 
money and com, and we have remitted the 
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interest.’ The moneylenders are to return the 
property that they held in pledge and refuse to 
accept any interest in future. This would make it 
possible for those who had borrowed to pay off 
the capital sum in due course. The hundredth 
part (11). If this is correct, the interest must have 
been paid monthly, thus making the rate 
12% per annum. But a slight emendation makes 
the word mean ‘interest’. Then 1 called the priests 
(12); i.e. to administer the oath. Cf. Nu. v. 19f. 
I shook my lap (13). The symbolism of the action 
is obvious. 

Normally the people would have been taxed to 
supply the governor’s salary, but Nchemiah had 
himself paid for his household and himself (14). 
The fact that he must have Ixen a wealthy man 
shows the personal sacrifice that he made in 
coming to the struggling Jerusalem. In verse 15 
fellow the RV mg., reading ‘bread and wine at 
the rate of forty shekels’, i.e. supplies for his 
household up to £5 daily. Neither bought we any 
land (16). Nehcmiah did not speculate. From 
among the heathen (17). Perhaps Jews w ho wanted 
to settle permanently in Jerusalem, and who had 
not yet got houses. 

d. Further attempts to trap Nehcmiah are 
defeated (vi. 1-14) 

Ono (2). Associated with Lydda (Lod) in Ezr. ii. 
33 and Ne. xi. 35. About twenty miles north of 
Jerusalem. Nehcmiah could easily be murdered 
or kidnapped if he went so far from the city. 
The open letter (5), on a small piece of papyrus or 
leather or potsherd, would be read by others. 
That thou mayest be their king (6). To set up a 
king would be an act of rebellion. Gashmu (6). 
A variant of Geshem. Prophets (7). Malachi’s 
prophecies may or may not have been uttered by 
this time. But it would be possible for the enemies 
to interpret any messianic prophecy in the wrong 
sense of this verse. Sanballat here pretends that 
he wishes to discuss how to prevent a false report 
being given to the king. 

Shemaiah (10). Not mentioned elsewhere. He 
was evidently a prophet (see verse 12). Shut up 
(10). The meaning is unknown. It might stand 
for being ceremonially unclean, though, if so, he 
would hardly suggest going into the temple. 
Others think that it has some reference to being 
under a vow. More likely it has some reference 
to secrecy. Shemaiah invited Nehemiah to his 
house, since it was dangerous for him (Shemaiah) 
to go out knowing what he did. Once he had told 
Nehemiah the news, they would both seek 
sanctuary in the temple. I will not go in (11). 
Nehemiah, not being a priest, refuses to break 
the law of God to save his life. Verse 14 indicates 
that other prophets and prophetesses were 
hired in similar ways, so that Nehemiah might be 
trapped into an action out of which his enemies 
might make capital. 

e. The completion of the walls (vi. 15,16) 

Elul (15). August-September. The sixth month. 
Fifty and two days (15). The wall did not have to 
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be rebuilt from ground level. In many places it 
needed no more than extensive repairs. 

f. Some Jewish nobles negotiate with the enemy 

(vi. 17-19) 

Sworn unto him (IS). Either as secret conspirators, 
or as kinsmen by the two marriages mentioned 
here. Meshullam (18). See iii. 4, 30. 

g. Arrangements for the guarding of the city 

(vii. 1-4) 

In verse 1 the suggestion seems to be that those 
temple officials who were not on duty in the 
temple were made guardians of the gates. They 
were more free than the ordinary manual 
workers. Hanani (2). See i. 2. Hananiah (2). The 
name is common at this time (e.g. iii. 8). This man 
was governor of the fortress to the north of the 
temple. Appoint watches (3). These are night 
watches. Presumably each street, or group of 
houses, would have one man on duty, .standing in 
front of his own house. At a certain hour in the 
night he would be relieved by the next man. The 
people were few therein (4). Ezra and Nehemiah 
could gather large assemblies on special occa¬ 
sions from the district round about (see, e.g., 
Ezr. X. 7), but comparatively few had chosen to 
come and live in Jerusalem while it was un¬ 
protected by walls. 

V. THE REGISTER OF THOSE WHO 
RETURNED WTTH ZERUBBABEL. 

Tii. 5-73 

Nehemiah plans to obtain fresh inhabitants for 
Jerusalem, but wishes to make sure that only 
those come who are pure Jews. Hence he finds 
the register of those who returned with Shesh- 
bazzar in 537 b.c., and makes this the basis of 
his plans (5). This register is virtually identical 
with the one in Ezr. ii, where see notes. And when 
the seventh month came . . . (73). Although this 
last clause is the same as Ezr. iii. 1, it probably 
introduces the incidents that follow. See vi. 15n. 

VI. THE LAW READ AND EXPOUNDED, 
viii. 1-18 

This chapter occurs as the closing chapter of 
1 Esdras, where it follows on Ezra x. It is placed 
there to round off the story of Ezra, though the 
Hebrew text indicates that it belongs to the time 
of Nehemiah’s governorship. 

a. Ezra’s public reading of the Law (viii. 1-^) 

The water gate (1). See verse 16 and note on 
iii. 26. Ezra (1). See introductory note to Nc. iii. 
Whether or not Ezra had been in Babylon during 
the time of the rebuilding, he was now theobvious 
man to summon to read and expound the law. 
The book of the law of Moses (I). A common view 
is that this was the so-called Priestly Code, and 
that this story marks the introduction of this 
Code to Jerusalem. The chief objection to this 
view is that the Samaritans have a Pentateuch 
that is virtually identical with the Jewish P»ita- 
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teuch. Since those who broke away to form the 
separate Samaritan religious group were per¬ 
petually at loggerheads with the religious leaders 
who came from Babylon, it is most unlikely that 
they would incorporate into their Pentateuch 
these new teachings that came from Babylon. It 
is more reasonable to believe that Ezra had the 
whole Pentateuch in front of him, though he need 
not have read every single law to the people. 
Deuteronomy was the most important for them 
to hear, since this was the book that was ordered 
to be read aloud (see Dt. xxxi. 9-13). 

After the general statement, the details of the 
scene are described (4-8). There are general 
similarities with the form of the reading of the 
Law in the synagogue services today. 

MSS and Versions differ over the numbers of the 
men named in verse 4. There may have been six 
on each side to represent the twelve tribes. It is 
usually thought that they were priests or Levites. 
Verses 7 and 8 indicate that, owing to the large 
crowds and, perhaps, to the fact that many of the 
people understood Aramaic better than Hebrew, 
the Levites helped to broadcast and expound the 
text. Distinctly (8). Some prefer to render this 
word ‘with a translation*. Cf. Ezr. iv. 18, where 
the same word, there translated ‘plainly’, may 
have this meaning. The word is actually used as a 
technical term under the Persian Empire for the 
act of reading an Aramaic document aloud in the 
vernacular of the province concerned. (See F. F. 
Bruce, The Books and the Parchments^ p. 52.) In 
Ne. xiii. 24 it is indicated that some people had 
difficulty in understanding Hebrew, though they 
were only a very small minority. 

b. The effect on the people (viii. 9-12) 

Tirshatha (9). Sec note on Ezr. ii. 63. Here 
Nehemiah is clearly mentioned as the con¬ 
temporary of Ezra. Those who believe that Ezra 
did not come until after 400 b.c. (sec note on 
Ezr. vii. 1-28) regard Nehemiah’s name here as 
an addition by the chronicler. It is pointed out 
that the corresponding passage in 1 Esdras ix. 
49 has ‘Then spake Attharates unto Esdras the 
chief priest and reader, and to the Levites that 
taught the multitude, even to all, saying. This 
day is holy . . .' But Attharates is the Greek 
misunderstanding of the title Tirshatha, as in 
1 Esdras v. 40, where it appears as Attharias. 
Thus 1 Esdras mentions the governor as such, 
but does not give his name, as the writer has not 
yet come to the story of Nehemiah, and may not 
in fact be intending to relate the story of 
Nehemiah at all. Our text of 1 Esdras breaks off 
after this chapter and we do not know whether its 
history originally went further. 

All the people wept (9). Cf. 2 Ki. xxii. 11. This 
day is holy (10). The day must be kept as a 
festival, being the first day of the month. The 
people must eat the best of the food, and share 
their good things with those who could not 
afford them for themselves. Cf. Est. ix. 19, 22. 
They would find their strength for the future in 
celebrating this day joyftilly to the Lord. 
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c. The feast of tabernacles (vlii. 13-18) 

Verse 13 describes the leaders meeting on their 
own with Ezra for instruction in the Law. The 
feast of the seventh month (14). This was the feast 
of tabernacles which was kept from the fifteenth 
to the twenty-second of the .seventh month (see 
Lv. xxiii. 33-44)» so the people had plenty of 
time to prepare for it. No mention is here made 
of the day of atonement, which was prescribed 
for the tenth of the month (Lv. xxiii. 26-32). The 
writer, if he compiled this book about 3(X) b.c., 
obviously knew of this day, and could have 
included it here if he had wished. But the 
emphasis in this chapter is on rejoicing, and the 
inclusion of the fast would have seemed out of 
place, though there is no reason to suppose that 
the people did not observe it. There is also an 
emphasis upon the reading of the Law, and this 
was prescribed for the feast of tabernacles (Dt. 
xxxi. 9-13). 

The gate of Ephraim (16). On the north-west of 
the city. Sec note on iii. 11. Had not the children 
of Israel done so (17). They had certainly kept the 
feast of tabernacles (Ezr. iii. 4). But they had not 
kept it so systematically and with such ceremony. 
Others think that the words the son of Nun have 
been included by a scribe in error, and that the 
reference is to Joshua the High Priest who 
returned with Zerubbabel, and who kept the 
feast in Ezr. iii. 4. On the eighth day (18). This 
eighth day is distinguished from the seven days 
of the feast. When the feast is mentioned in a 
general way, it is spoken of as consisting of the 
seven days (Dt. xvi. 13, 15), but when detailed 
ritual instructions are given, an eighth day of a 
final solemn assembly is prescribed (Lv. xxiii. 39; 
Nu. xxix. 35). 

VII. NATIONAL REPENTANCE AND A 
COVENANT OF OBEDIENCE, ix. 1-^x. 39 

It had been appropriate to keep rejoicing in the 
forefront during the ceremonies that followed 
closely upon the completion of the wall. But now 
practically one month had elapsed since the wall 
was finished (vi. 15), and it was appropriate that 
a solemn review of the state of the nation should 
be made. 

a. The people confess God’s goodness and their 
own sin (ix. 1-38) 

One fourth part of the day (3). Three hours of 
reading were followed by three of confession and 
prayer. The stairs (4). The platform of viii. 4, or 
some part of it. There is no reasonable way of 
accounting for the differences between the two 
lists of names in verses 4 and 5 unless, perhaps, 
the list in verse 4 is a list of families, and in 
verse 5 the actual individuals who represented 
the families. 

This prayer (5-38) opens with a reminder of 
God’s greatness, and then proceeds to a recital of 
important turning-points of history. Passing by 
the general creation of the world, the record 
singles out the call of Abraham (7,8), one of the 


most important events in the whole history of 
mankind (Gal. iii. 8, 29). The next turning-point 
is the exodus (9-12) and the giving of the law to 
guide the people into the right way (13, 14). 
God’s provision in the wilderness (15) was 
answered by secret and open rebellion (16-18), 
yet God continued to show one act of mercy 
after another (19-23). The next turning-point is 
the entry into Canaan, when again God showered 
blessings upon His people (24,25). But the people 
continued to rebel, even in the light of fresh 
revelation through the prophets (26, 30). The 
hand of God was seen in history, using the forces 
of nature and of nations to bring His people to 
their senses (27-30). Although His people were 
crushed, they were preserved (31); and they now 
come in confession and prayer (32-35). They 
realize the difference between the promised ideal 
and what they were actually experiencing (36, 37), 
and they desire to renew their side of the 
covenant (38). 

Note that in verse 14 God is said to have ‘made 
known* His sabbath. The implication is that it 
was not arbitrarily invented at this time. Appoint¬ 
ed a captain (17). See Nu. xiv. 4. Thy good spirit 
(20). See Nu. xi. 17; Is. Ixiii. 10, 11. The instruc¬ 
tions normally came through Moses when God 
spoke to him. With verse 21 cf. Dt. ii. 7, viii. 4, 
xxix. 5. Divide them into comers (22). Follow RV 
mg., ‘didst distribute them into every comer*. 
Withdrew the shoulder (29); i.e. like an ox from 
the yoke. We are in great distress (37). They had 
to pay heavy tribute and taxes. We make a sure 
covenant (38). Probably the original covenant of 
Sinai was regarded as renewed by the leaders of 
the people. (Cf. Jc. xi. 1-4.) 

b. A list of the leaders who set their seal to the 

covenant (x. 1-27) 

Zidkijah (1). RV ‘Zedekiah*. Otherwise unknown. 
He may have been a member of the royal house 
and so comes high on the list. Most of the names 
listed in verses 2-8 occur again in the list of 
priests in xii. 1-3. The numbers of the priestly 
families had increased since Ezr, ii. 36-39. 
Verses 9-13 list the Levites and verses 14-27 
the leaders of secular families. Twenty-one of 
them occur in Ezr. ii. Some others occur in 
Ne. iii. 

c. The obligations of the covenant (x. 28-39) 
Separated themselves (28). See note on Ezr. vi. 21. 
The marginal references in the Bible indicate 
where the ordinances mentioned in verses 30-39 
arc to be found in the law. On the sabbath day 
(31). There is nothing in the law that directly 
specifics not buying or selling on the sabbath, but 
Am. viii. 5 shows that this was understood from 
early times. Cf. Ne. xiii. 15-22. The exaction of 
every debt (31). See Dt. xv. 1-3. The debt was 
either completely remitted or its payment sus¬ 
pended during the jubile year. The third part of 
a shekel (32). The law in Ex. xxx. 13 prescribed 
half a shekd, and this was later the recognized 
amount (Mt. xvii. 24. rv). The preliminary 
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phrase. We made ordinances for us, perhaps 
implies a variaion from the law, and this may 
have been due to the comparative poverty of the 
people. As it is written in the law (34). There is no 
command for a wood offering in the law, but the 
reference is to the command in Lv. vi. 12 that the 
fire should be kept burning continually. The tithes 
of our ground (37). Note that the tithes of cattle 
are not mentioned here (Lv. xxvii. 32), though the 
firstborn are mentioned in verse 36 (sec Nu. 
xviii. 15-18). There may well have been a short¬ 
age of cattle at this time, and God does not 
intend His commands to be arbitrarily burden¬ 
some. 

VUI. LISTS OF INH.\BITANTS, xi. 1—xii. 26 
This chapter links on in its theme to vii. 4. 

a. The dwellers in Jerusalem (xi. 1-24) 

The list of verses 3-19 is virtually identical with 
1 Ch. ix. 2-17, though with some variations. See 
notes there. It appears to be the list of those who 
were already living in Jerusalem. It may be 
divided up as follows: leading laymen (3-9); 
priests (10-14); Levites (15-18); porters (19). 
Verses 20-24 give some general notes on the 
temple duties. 

b. Towns and villages occupied by the Jews 

(xi. 25-36) 

These verses list towns in the former territory of 
Judah (25-30) and towns in the former territory 
of Benjamin (31-36). From Beer-sheba unto the 
valley of Hinnom (30); i.e. from the extreme 
south of the territory allotted to the twelve tribes 
to the northern border of Judah. In verse 36 
note the rv rendering, ‘And of the Levites, 
certain courses in Judah were joined to Benja¬ 
min’; i.e. some who had formerly lived in Judah 
now lived in Benjamin. But the av may be 
correct. 

c. A list of priests and Levites connected with 

Zerubbabel’s return (xii. 1-9) 

The writer has taken the opportunity of grouping 
together several lists that he found preserved. The 
interpretation of these lists is most difficult. Thus 
we should expect 1-9 to tally with Ezr. ii. But 
since the names differ considerably, it is possible 
that the list here is the list of the names of 
descendants of those mentioned in Ezr. ii. Over 
the thanksgiving (8). rv mg. ‘over the choirs’. 
Over against them in the watches (9); i.e. sang 
antiphonally with them when their turn came to 
be on duty. 

d. Genealogy of the High Priests from Joshua to 

Jaddua (xii. 10, 11) 

Jonathan (11). Probably the same as Johanan or 
Jehohanan (23). See note on Ezr. x. 6, Jaddua {\ 1). 
See note in Introduction to Ezra and Nehemiah 
(p. 365). 


e. A list of priests in the days of Jolakim (xii. 12~ 

21 ) 

f. Heads of Levitical families in the days of 

Joiakim and afterwards (xii. 22-26) 

Verse 22 means that a register of the heads of the 
priestly and Levitical families was kept during 
these periods. Darius the Persian (22). If Jaddua 
was the one who was High Priest in 333 B,c., this 
would be Darius 111. But if he was High Priest 
earlier, it might be Darius 11. See note in 
Introduction to Ezra and Nehemiah (p. 365). 
The book of the chronicles (23). Not our book of 
Chronicles, but official records. The command¬ 
ment of David (24). See 1 Ch. xvi. 4-6, xxiii. 30. 
Ward over against ward (24); i.e. antiphonally. 
Cf. xii. 9 and see Ezr. iii. 1 In. 

IX. THE WALLS DEDICATED AND 

TEMPLE SERVICES ARRANGED, 
xu. 27-47 

Note that Nehemiah’s memoirs in the first person 
are here used again (27-43). The date of the 
dedication ceremony is not stated. Some infer 
from 2 Macc. i. 18 that the date was on the 
twenty-fifth of the ninth month, which would 
suitably be three months exactly after the com¬ 
pletion (see Ne. vi. 15). Psalteries . . . harps (27), 
or ‘Harps ... lyres’. Plain country (28). In spite of 
the addition of round about Jerusalem the phrase 
may have its usual meaning of the low-lying 
area near Jordan, as in iii. 22. Netophathi (28). 
Situated fifteen miles south-west of Jerusalem. 
The places mentioned in verse 29 were probably 
north of Jerusalem. Purified themselves (30). The 
purification was presumably by the sprinkling of 
the blood of sacrifice. 

Two great companies (31). It seems that the two 
processions started from the Valley Gate on the 
south-west. One, led by Ezra, proceeded via 
the south side of the city, while the other, led by 
Nehemiah, proceeded via the north. The land¬ 
marks here mentioned are those referred to in 
Ne. iii with the exception of the Ephraim Gate 
on the north-west (39) and the Prison Gate (39). 
The latter may be the same as the Gate of 
Hammiphkad in iii. 31 (see note). Note how 
verse 36 provides evidence from the memoirs of 
Nehemiah that Ezra was his contemporary. 

After the fountain gate (37) this party left the 
walls and kept within the city until they came out 
again by the water gate. Then one imagines that 
they kept along the wall until they met the other 
parly by the prison gate (39). 

The Levites that waited (44); i.e. that served in 
the temple. The ward (45); i.e. the appointed 
charge. For the ward of the purification see 1 Ch. 
xxiii. 28. There were chief of the singers (46). 
Probably a better translation of this verse is, ‘For 
in the days of David, Asaph was of old the chief 
of the singers’. For Asaph sec 1 Ch. xv. 16-19, 
etc. They sanctified (4T); i.c. set apart. The people 
paid their tithes and dues to the Levites, and the 
Levites paid the tithe of the tithes to the priests. 
See x. 38 and Nu. xviii. 25-32. 
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X. NEHEMIAH’S REFORMS, xiii. 1-^31 

a. Tbe heathen excluded from the congregation 

(xUi. 1-3) 

On that day (1). Perhaps the same occasion as 
xii. 44, where the same words are used. Some 
think that this section may originally have 
followed verses 4-9. Was found written (1). See 
Dt. xxiii. 3-5. Come into the congregation (1). 
The phrase would seem to denote the possession 
of full rights and membership. All the mixed 
multitude (3). Did they go beyond the letter of 
the law here? Note that Dt. xxiii. 7, 8 allowed 
Edomites and Egyptians of the third generation 
to be members of the congregation. But popular 
enthusiasm may well have led to a drastic 
application of the law. Tobiah was an Ammonite 
(ii. 19). 

b. Tobiah removed from a room in the temple 

(xiii. 4-9) 

Before this (4). Nehemiah’s memoirs are resumed 
from the time when he returned to Jerusalem 
after a period in Babylon or Susa (6). If before 
this refers to the incident of verses 1-3, it is 
obvious that on that day in verse 1 cannot refer 
to the occasion of chapter xii. But before this may 
refer to some portion of the memoirs that the 
compiler has not included here. Eliashib (4). 
Almost certainly the High Priest (iii. 1, xiii. 28). 
His alliance with Tobiah may have been through 
some connection with the parties mentioned in 
vi. 18, though the word has been interpreted as 
meaning an alliance of friendship apart from 
kinship. A great chamber (5). There were rooms 
for various purposes built on to the temple. 
Cf. 1 Ki. vi, 5; Ezk. xl. 6f.; Ezr. viii. 29, x. 6. 
All this time (6). For the date see note on ii. 6. 
King of Babylon (6). There was still a tendency to 
think of Babylon as the place of captivity, even 
though the empire was now Persian. 

c. The temple officials provided for (xiii. 10-14) 
Nehemiah’s reproach of the people presupposes 
the oath in x. 35-39, Levites (10). Probably this 
includes some priests. To his field (10). In spite 
of the regulations of Dt. xviii. 1 the priests and 
Levites appear to have owned land; certainly 
they did so in post-exilic times (see Ezr. ii. 70). 
The relief that x, 35-39 had given them had not 
lasted. They had either had to return to their 
land, if they had not sold it, or had hired them¬ 
selves out to landowners. For the men mentioned 
in verse 13 sec also iii. 29, 30, viii. 4. 

d. SaUmth reforms (xtti. 15-22) 

It seems that verse 15 describes the preparation 
of commodities on the sabbath for sale during 
the week. Nehemiah noted the ofifenders, and 


denounced them on the day of sale. But others 
think that they did sell on the sabbath. Men of 
Tyre (16). Tyrian traders in dried fish and other 
goods had their headquarters in Jerusalem. 
The nobles (17) should have prevented this trad¬ 
ing. With verse 18 cf. Je. xvii. 21-24. 

The merchants . . . lodged without Jerusalem 
(20). They did not come into the city, but set up 
their stalls outside, so that the people could come 
out and buy. The smaller gates at the side of the 
main ones were probably not included in the ban 
of verse 19. Keep the gates (22). Now that the 
crisis was over, there was not the same need for 
what was evidently a band of soldiers at the 
gates (19). The Levites therefore took over the 
guard on the sabbath. 

e. The scandal of mixed marriages (xiii. 23-31) 
It was about twenty-five years since the marriage 
reforms of Ezra, and the evil of mixed marriages 
had broken out again. Ashdod (23). A Philistine 
city. Half in the speech of Ashdod (24); i.e. a 
corrupt form, which was half Ashdodite and 
half Hebrew. Nothing is said here about the 
Ammonite and Moabite dialect, and some omit 
the reference to Ammon and Moab in verse 23. 
Made them swear by God (25). Presumably they 
swore to put away their foreign wives, even 
though this is not actually stated. Anything less 
would hardly have satisfied the irate Nehemiah. 
/ chased him from me (28); i.e. because he refused 
to put away his foreign wife. 

Josephus {Ant, XL vii, viii) has a story, which 
he places c. 335 b.c., of how a certain Manasseh, 
brother of the High Priest, had married a daughter 
of Sanballat, and was expelled from Jerusalem. 
Sanballat then built him a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and this became the centre of the 
Samaritan worship. It is usually supposed that 
Josephus has confused his dates and names, and 
that he is either correct in his date, but wrong 
over Sanballat (who was long since dead), or 
correct about Manasseh and Sanballat, but 
approximately a century too late with his date. 
Most scholars accept the former supposition. 
W. F. Lofthouse (Clar. Bible, O.T„ IV. 235f.), 
however, believes that there were two Sanballats, 
and that a similar incident happened twice, the 
rival temple being built on the second occasion. 

The close of the book of Nehemiah shows 
mounting tension between the exclusive and the 
laxer parties in Jerusalem. Modern sympathies 
tend to be with the laxer party, but the warnings 
of the law and the experience of history had 
shown that the Jewish faith could not be pre¬ 
served in its purity by those of laxer views and 
practice. 

J. Stafford Wright. 
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ESTHER 

INTRODUCTION 


I. BACKGROUND AND DATE 

The scene of the book of Esther is laid in the 
palace of Shushan, or Susa, in Elam, one of the 
three capitals of the Persian Empire. Like the 
books of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, it gives us 
a glimpse of the Jews in Babylon from the point 
of view of someone in authority at the royal 
court and familiar with its conventions and 
practices. But while Ezra and Nehemiah are 
passionately concerned with the spiritual and 
political aspirations of that section of Jewry 
which returned from the captivity, the book of 
Esther treats these matters with a studied and 
significant reserve. The whole book throbs with 
a fervent patriotism, and yet there is not a single 
reference to the God of Israel. It describes 
danger and distress and despair, but in the whole 
vivid picture there is no mention of any earnest 
prayers and supplications on the part of the 
people in their time of terrible trial. The Jews 
‘wept and wailed*, and Mordecai ‘cried with a 
loud and bitter cry’, but the author carefully 
refrains from saying that they cried to God. They 
fasted, but no religious significance is given to 
this essentially religious practice. 

Now it is quite clear that this careful avoidance 
of any explicit reference to religion is deliberate. 
It can best be explained by assuming that the 
book was written at some period when it was 
extremely dangerous to make any open profes¬ 
sion of the worship of Jehovah (cf, Dn. vi. 7-17). 

The period covered by the events described 
is discovered simply enough by identifying 
Ahasuerus. As it happens there is now no 
reasonable doubt as to his identity, the name 
being a close transliteration of the Persian name 
of the king known to the Greeks as Xerxes. 
His character shows a striking resemblance to 
that given to Xerxes by classical writers such as 
Herodotus. Moreover, Ahasuerus holds a great 
feast and assembly of all the leading men of the 
empire at Susa in the third year of his reign 
(Est. i. 3), and in the third year of Xerxes a great 
assembly of the ‘principal Persians* was held at 
Susa to plan the expedition into Greece (Her. vii. 
8). In the seventh year of Ahasuerus, fair young 
maidens were brought to him from which to 
choose his queen (Est. ii. 16), and in the seventh 
year of Xerxes, after his return from Europe, 
he consoled himself by adding to his seraglio 
(Her. ix. 108, 109). Ahasuerus ruled over Media 
(Est, i. 3); his empire extended from India to 
Ethiopia (i. 1) and included islands of the 
Mediterranean (x. 1), while his capital was at 
Susa. All this was true of Xerxes and of no other 


Persian monarch. The identity of Ahasuerus as 
Xerxes may be accepted with some certainty, 
thus placing the opening of the book (the 
deposition of Vashti) in 483 b.c. 


II. AUTHOR AND DATE OF 
COMPOSITION 

There has been, especially in recent times, a very 
wide diversity of opinion on this question, and 
critics of a certain school have vied with each 
other in placing the compilation of Esther as late 
as possible in the Greek period, some even 
bringing the date as far forward as the middle of 
the first century b.c. There are, however, strong 
reasons for assigning the date of composition to a 
period very much nearer the events it records. 
The layout of the royal palace as described in the 
book of Esther agrees so well with the discoveries 
made by French exaivators on the site that 
there is no reasonable doubt of the author’s 
familiarity with the place; and yet the palace was 
destroyed by fire within thirty years of the death 
of Xerxes. This would place the composition any 
time within a century of the period of the story. 
The writer is manifestly familiar with Persian 
customs, and seems to have access to Persian 
documents (ix. 32). He uses purely Persian words 
such as Puty bathshegeny 'ahashteranim and 
karpas and, as seen above, he is familiar with the 
dates of such events as the gathering of the 
Persian leaders at Susa. Furthermore the style 
closely resembles that of the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles. All this argues an 
early date—a view that is held by practically all 
the early commentators. Josephus assigns it to 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (464-424 
B.c.) whom he identifies with Ahasuerus. 
Augustine believed it was written by Ezra, and 
the Talmud assigns it to the Great Synagogue of 
which Ezra was president. Clement of Alexandria 
and many others believe that Mordecai was the 
author. 

ID. CANONICITY 

Josephus, in the earliest statement we have about 
the Jewish canon (Contr. Ap. i. 8), places Esther 
among the books of the canon. In the Hebrew 
Bible it stands among the five Megilloth or Rolls. 
It is omitted from a number of the early Christian 
lists of the books of the Old Testament* possibly 
because it is there regarded as a part of Ezra, but 
it is found in the canon of the Alexandrian Jews, 
and has in fact always been accepted as canonical 
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by the Jews. It is included in the lxx with 
considerable interpoiations which do not appear 
in the Hebrew and were rejected by Jerome. 
These were clearly added at a later period to 


counterbalance the puzzling absence from the 
book of any reference to Jehovah or to the 
religion of Israel, and are themselves devotional 
to a degree. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. THE DIVORCE OF VASHTI. i. 1-22 

II. THE CHOICE OF ESTHER AS QUEEN, ii. 1-23 

III. HAMAN’S PLOT TO DESTROY THE JEWS. iii. 1—iv. 3 

IV. MORDECAI PERSUADES ESTHER TO INTERVENE, iv. 4-17 

V. ESTHER’S SUCCESSFUL PETITION, v. 1—viii. 2 

VI. THE DELIVERANCE OF THE JEWS. viii. 3—ix. 16 

VII. THE FEAST OF PURIM. ix. 17-32 

VIII. CONCLUSION. X. 1-3 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE DIVORCE OF VASHTI. i. 1-22 
a. The king’s feast (i. 1-9) 

Ahasuerus (1). Xerxes, king of Persia (486-465 
B.C.), the son of Darius by Atossa, the daughter of 
Cyrus; he came to the throne five years after the 
battle of Marathon- After crushing a formidable 
revolt in Egypt he set out on his Grecian expedi¬ 
tion in 481 ii.e., and in the following year his 
vast fleet was destroyed in the battle of Salamis, 
while his army suffered heavy defeats at Plataea 
and Mycale in 479 b.c. He returned to Persia in 
478, and the rest of his reign is undistinguished 
except by debauchery and bloodshed. He was 
assassinated in 465 B.c. This is Ahasuerus (1). 
This note is inserted to distinguish him from 
another monarch of the same name. Sec Dn. ix. I 
(most probably Cyaxarcs). India (I) here 
refers to that part of India conquered by 
Alexander the Great, viz. the Punjaub and 
perhaps Sind. Ethiopia (1). Heb. Kush, called 
Cash in the Egyptian inscriptions, Ka’si in the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets, Ka’su in the Assyrian 
inscriptions: mod. Nubia. Herodotus mentions 
that Ethiopia paid tribute to Xerxes (iii. 97). An 
hundred and seven and twenty provinces (1). In 
Dn. vi. 1 Darius appoints satraps over 120 
provinces; thus the empire of Ahasuerus was 
greater. 

Shushan (2). Susa, the capital of Elam since 
the third mitlcnnium b.c., was the residence 
of Khudur Lagamar, the Chcdorlaomer of 
Gn, xiv. 1. The Medo-Persian Empire had three 
capitals, Susa, Ecbatana and Babylon, but the 
Persian kings generally resided in Susa. 

In the third year (3); i.c. 483 b.c,, when, 
according to Herodotus, he held a great assembly 


at Susa to plan the Grecian war. There can be no 
doubt that the feast mentioned here and the 
assembly of Herodotus refer to the same event. 
Feast (3). Heb. mishteh. Primarily a drinking 
feast. Herodotus (i. 133) mentions that the 
Persians discussed the most important affairs of 
state at such gatherings. The r iches of his glorious 
kingdom (4). The amazing opulence of the 
Persian court is often mentioned by classical 
writers. This verse clearly refers to an assessment 
of the empire’s resources which took half a 
year to compute rather than to a feast that lasted 
for that period. A feast unto all the people (5). 
Another feast is described here, different from 
that of verse 3 which was for courtiers and 
officials. This was for the people (cf. Her. i. 126), 
and was held for seven days in the palace 
grounds. Thus two feasts were held, one at the 
beginning of the assembly and one at the end, 
but the assumption of so many commentators 
that the book describes a feast that lasted half a 
year cannot be substantiated. Where were white, 
green, and blue (6). White and blue were the royal 
colours of Persia. Green (karpas) is found only 
here, and is the same word as the Sanskrit 
karpasa, cotton. This shows that the word is 
probably Persian, as Persian was an Aryan 
language and therefore related to Sanskrit. 
Pillars (6). Recent French excavations have laid 
bare the remains of these pillars on which the 
awnings hung. Beds (6). Herodotus (ix. 82) 
speaks of couches of gold and silver that the 
Greeks captured from the Persians. Pavement of 
red, marble (6), The meaning of most of these 
words is doubtful, but pavements of stones of 
various colours were common in the ancient 
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East. Vessels of gold (7). Herodotus (ix. 80 and 
82) mentions drinking vessels of gold which the 
Greeks captured from the Persians. I^one did 
compel (8). The meaning is that each drank as he 
pleased. The Persian custom of making the 
drinking of a certain quantity obligatory was 
abandoned. 

b. Vasfati refuses the lung’s summons (i. 10-12) 
Vashti (9). The name given by Greek writers to 
the chief queen of Xerxes was Amestris, a woman 
notorious for cruelty and profligacy, who 
married him before the third year of his reign 
and continued queen until his death. Rawlinson 
suggests that Vashti, a Persian word which means 
beautiful, is a title given to Amestris and that the 
deposition was only a temporary one. The seven 
chamberlains (10). Lit. ‘eunuchs*. The number 
seven was sacred among the Persians as among 
the Hebrews. These names are probably not 
Persian. It must be remembered that many 
nationalities were represented among the royal 
slaves. But ... Vashti refused (12). The summons 
was in reality a royal command sent in the 
recognized manner by the eunuchs—a fact that 
is emphasized in verses 10, 12, 15. The refusal of 
Vashti was therefore a public affront. As a matter 
of fact it was a Persian custom to have their 
wives present at their drinking feasts (cf. Her. 
V. 18). There is therefore no suggestion whatever 
of an affront to Vashti in the summons. 

c. Vashti is deposed (i. 13-22) 

Which knew the times (13). Perhaps the astrolo¬ 
gers, but more probably the men who could 
quote precedents. Manner (13); i.e. ‘practice*. 
The seven princes (14). Cf. Ezr. vii. 14. There 
were seven leading families in Persia whose 
heads were the king’s chief advisers and from 
among whom the queen was chosen (Her. iii. 84). 
Note how the advice of the princes (16-20) is 
adapted to the mood of the king, and expressed 
so as to make the king’s private vengeance appear 
a matter of public duty. The ladies of Persia and 
Media (18); i.e. ‘princesses’ in contrast to all 
women (17). 

That it be not altered (19). Lit. ‘that it pass not 
away’. The counsellors were taking steps to 
prevent the king from acting impulsively and 
therefore revocably. If Vashti returned to power 
she would punish them for their advice, therefore 
it was necessary that the king should depose her 
by royal decree, thus incorporating her deposi¬ 
tion in the royal records that could not be 
altered. A previous struggle for power between 
Vashti and the nobles seems to be indicated. He 
sent letters (22). The Persian Empire had a very 
efficient and well organized postal system (cf. 
Xcn. Cyrop, vii. 6). Into every province . •. (22). 
‘Unto every province in its own script and unto 
every single race in its own language’ (Paton). 
Most of the inscriptions of this period are 
written in Old Persian, Babylonian and Susian in 
parallel columns; but this gives a very inadequate 
idea of the vast number of languages that were 


spoken in the empire of Xerxes. Be published (22). 
Heb. ‘speaking’. That every man . . . (22). 
Perhaps ‘that every man should become ruler in 
his own house and should speak according to 
the tongue of his own people’. The meaning is 
obscure, but obviously the king’s decree is made 
to carry some suggestion other than its main 
purpose, but sufficiently important to be in¬ 
cluded in it. The apparent suggestion that the 
language of the home should be the language of 
the father would simplify a situation complicated 
by the presence of numerous female captives 
from many lands. 

II. THE CHOICE OF ESTHER 
AS QUEEN, ii. 1-23 

a. A plot to prevent the restoration of Vashti 

(ii. 1-4) 

He remembered Vashti (1). There seems to be a 
suggestion here that the king was beginning to 
be well disposed towards Vashti. Said the king's 
servants (2). The return of Vashti would spell 
terrible danger to them (cf. i. 19n.), and their 
realization of that danger is shown by their 
willingness to waive the custom of choosing the 
queen from among one of their own families, 
and even to take a foreign queen. Chamberlain 
(3). Lit. ‘eunuch*. Only eunuchs had access to 
the women*s apartments. And let the maiden . . . 
be queen (4). Josephus adds, ‘for his longing for 
his former wife will be quenched in this way*. 

b. Esther with other maidens is brought to the 

palace (ii. 5-11) 

Esther is now introduced. Mordecai (5) was a 
Benjamite and therefore a Jew, because Benjamin 
adhered to the kingdom of Judah (1 Ki. xii. 21). 
In his genealogy given here appear the names of 
Shimei and Kish which Jewish tradition identifies 
with Shimei who cursed David (2 Sa. xvi. 5) 
and Kish the father of Saul (1 Sa. ix. 1. See 
however note on verse 6 below). Similarly it 
makes Haman the Agagite a descendant of king 
Agag the Amalekite whom Saul defeated (1 Sa. 
xv). A Mordecai returned to Jerusalem with 
Zorubbabel in 537 b.c. (Ezr. ii. 2; Ne. vii. 7), and 
it is not impossible that this is the same Mordecai 
fifty-four years afterwards living at Susa. Who 
had been ... (6) obviously refers to Kish. It could 
hardly refer to Morde^i as the captivity in 
question took place 117 years before. Hadassah 
. . . Esther (7). Assuming that Hadassah is from 
hadhas^ myrtle, and that Esther is sitar, the 
Persian for a star (Sanskrit sta'na\ Akk. istar), 
we have here an early example of the later Jewish 
practice of giving two names—a Hebrew and a 
Gentile name such as John Mark, Joses Justus, 
etc. Fair (7). Heb. yephathto'ar^ fair of form; but 
to'ar itself conveys the idea of a fair form; so that 
Esther’s beauty of figure is doubly emphasized. 
Beautiful (7). Heb. tobhath mar'eh, of beautiful 
appearance or possibly countenance (mg.), an ex* 
pression also applied to Bath-sheba (2 Sa. xi. 2). 
Hebrew tradition places Esther among the three 
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most beautiful women who ever lived. Esther was 
brought (8). In the apocryphal prayer of Esther 
she protests strongly her abhorrence of her high 
estate, but there is nothing in the text to indicate 
her reactions. Esther had not shewed ... (10). It 
would seem therefore that Esther, unlike Daniel, 
conformed to Persian practices and ate forbidden 
food. It is possible, however, that the nobles, 
whose concern it was to secure a maiden most 
likely to make the king forget Vashti, whatever 
her nationality, took part in the deception. 
Mordecai walked (11). Some commentators have 
suggested that he was a doorkeeper; but Rawlin- 
son points out that even this would not explain 
his access to the women's court unless he was 
also a eunuch. 

c. Esther gains the king’s approval (ii. 12-20) 
The month Tebeth, in the seventh year (16). 
January-Fcbruary 479 b.c., immediately after 
the return of Xerxes from Greece. Thus four 
years elapsed between the deposition of Vashti 
and the appointment of Esther. 

d. Mordecai discovers a plot against the king’s 

life (ii. 21-23) 

Two of the king's chamberlains (21). Xerxes was 
in fact murdered fourteen years after this by a 
captain of the guard and a eunuch. On a tree (23), 
or ’pole*. Some commentators take this as 
meaning that they were impaled. Josephus and 
others say they were crucified. The book of the 
chronicles (23). Lit. ‘the book of the acts of the 
days*. Seemingly a kind of log book of passing 
events (cf. I Ki. xiv. 19). Ktersias the Greek 
histodiui claims to have found materials for his 
Persian and Assyrian history in the Persian 
’parchment* archives. 

in. HAMAN’S PLOT TO DESTROY 
THE JEWS. iii. 1—iv. 3 

a. Hainan’s anger with Mordecai (iiL 1-7) 
Haman the Agagite (1). Jewish tradition makes 
him a descendant of Agag king of Amalek (1 Sa. 
XV. 32), and Josephus and the Chaldee Targum 
call him an Amalekite. On the other hand the 
apocryphal Esther says he is a Macedonian. 
There is nothing, however, to indicate either an 
Amalekite or Macedonian descent; indeed, his 
nante, and the names of every member of his 
family given here, are Persian. Bowed not (2). It 
is very difficult to understand Mordccai*s refusal. 
He himself explains it by saying he was a Jew (4), 
but nothing in the Jewish religion forbade the 
usual courtesy of bowing down before a superior. 
Josephus suggests that it was a refusal to give 
divine honours to Haman, but the studied 
avoidance of religious matters in the book makes 
it difficult to judge of the strength of this claim. 
It is interesting to note that the Spartan ambas¬ 
sadors refused to prostrate themselves before 
Xerxes (Her. vii, 136). IVhy transgressest thou? 
(3). Note that the servants (’slaves’) showed 
Mordecai the courtesy of approaching him 


before referring the matter to Haman, and their 
complaint was lack of loyalty to the king rather 
than lack of respect to Haman. Whether Morde¬ 
cai's matters (lit. ‘words*) would stand (4); i.e. 
whether the fact of his being a Jew would absolve 
him from obeying the king*s commandment. 

In the first month . . . Nison (7). March-April, 
known as Abib in the Pentateuch. During the 
exile the Jews learned to name and number their 
months in the Babylonian way. Abib was the 
month of the Passover and of the final and most 
terrible of the plagues of Egypt. The twelfth year 
(7). 474 B.c. Esther had now been queen for four 
years. Pur (7) refers to some form of divination 
by which auspicious days were discovered. It is 
manifestly a non-Hebrew word as the Hebrew 
translation is given. Most probably it is cognate 
with the Assyrian buru (‘stone*) which was used 
in a sense analogous to the Hebrew goral and 
the Greek psephos, meaning ‘pebble*, and 
hence ‘lot*. Athr (7). February-March. Thus 
nearly a year intervened between Haman*s 
decision and the date for carrying it out. 

b. Haman persuades the king to order the destruc¬ 
tion of the Jews (iii. 8-15) 

A certain people (8). The overwhelming majority 
of the Jews had remained at Babylon: only a 
comparatively small number (42,()00) returned 
to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel in 537 b.c. 
Neither keep they the king's laws (8). This 
is the charge that has been made by anti-Jews 
throughout the ages. Ten thousand talents of 
silver (9). A talent weighed about 103 Ib. The 
total yearly revenue of the Persian Empire was 
17,0(X) talents (Her. iii. 95). Haman no doubt 
planned to enrich himself from the property of 
the proscribed Jews, and estimated that, as a 
result, he would be able to give the king this vast 
sum. Confiscation of property followed the death 
sentence as a matter of course (see viii. 1). The 
silver is given to thee (11). This refers to the 
wealth of the Jews who were to be destroyed. It 
was placed at Haman’s disposal. To do with 
them ... (11). One of the recurring objections to 
the historicity of the book is that no ruler could 
thus regard with indifference the destruction of 
such a large number of his subjects. Apart from 
the fact that the known character of the king 
makes such an objection invalid, we are un¬ 
fortunately no longer in a position to question 
the likelihood of such a holocaust after the recent 
experiences of the Jews in Europe. The Empire, 
we must remember, was impoverished after the 
Greek war and Haman’s offer of nearly two- 
thirds of the annual revenue was extremely at¬ 
tractive. Lieutenants (12). Heb. 'ahashdarpenim. 
A Hebrew attempt to transliterate the Persian 
khshatrapa which the Greeks rendered satrapes: 
hence our ‘satraps* (rv). Posts (13). See i. 22n. 

c. The grief of the Jews (iv. 1-3) 

Mordecai rent his clothes (1). The usual sign of 
sorrow among the Jews. His contemporaries 
Ezra, Nehcmiah and Daniel cried to God in 
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times of crisis (cf. Ezr. viii. 23; Ne. i. 4; Dn. vi. 
10). None might enter into the king's gate (2). No 
sign of sorrow was tolerated in the presence of 
the king (cf. Nc. ii. 1, 2). Fasting (3). Although 
no direct reference is made to religion, fasting 
could only be a religious observance. 

IV. MORDECAI PERSUADES ESTHER 
TO INTERVENE, iv. 4~17 

Told it her (4). They apparently knew her con¬ 
nection with Mordecai and therefore her 
nationality. He received it not (4), as a sign that 
his grief was not assuaged. This had the desired 
effect of getting Esther to communicate with 
him. Hatach (6); manifestly a Jew, as the Second 
Targum gives his other name as Daniel. The fact 
that Mordecai has discovered Haman’s plans in 
detail (7) as well as the earlier plot to assassinate 
the king suggests that he was in a position to 
know a great deal of what was going on behind 
the scenes. 

One law (11); i.e. an invariable law. It was 
instituted by Deioces the first king of the Medes 
in order to increase his authority, and was 
adopted by the Persian kings (Her. i. 99). 
Esther might have legally requested an audience, 
but clearly feared that such a course might fail 
as she was not at that period in special favour, as 
she points out; and the failure of such a request 
would make its repetition or her own subsequent 
personal intervention extremely dangerous. A 
personal appeal was the only course left open to 
her. Deliverance . . . from another place . . . and 
who knoweth . , (14). There can be no doubt 

that Mordecai is thinking of God’s promises to 
Israel and His many deliverances in the past; 
yet he apparently goes out of his way to avoid 
mentioning Him by name. Fast ye for me (16). 
See note on verse 3. / perish, f perish (16). 

Cf. Gn. xliii. 14, 

V. ESTHER’S SUCCESSFUL PETITION. 

V. 1 — viii. 2 

a. She invites the king to a banquet (v. 1-8) 

On the third day (1), i.e. of the feast. The Targum 
however adds ‘of the Passover’. The inner court 
(I). Recent excavations have laid bare the royal 
palace and prove the writer’s familiarity with the 
whole layout (sec Introduction, p, 380). Half of 
the kingdom (3. Cf. v. 6, vii. 2). This is the usual 
formula for a promise of ready assistance (cf. 
Mk. vi. 23). Xerxes however was inclined to 
make princely promises (see Her. ix. 109). Let 
the king ... come (4). It must be remembered that 
Esther was temporarily out of contact with the 
fickle king (iv. 11). It is therefore not surprising 
that she should postpone her petition till she 
was surer of her influence and had greater privacy 
for it. / will do to morrow (8). It is more difficult 
to account for this further delay, but one must 
always allow for elements in a situation un¬ 
recorded by the author. (The failure of Ehud to 
put his purpose into effect at his first interview 
with Eglon is perhaps a parallel case. See Jdg. 


iii. 17-21.) Here for example it looks as if Esther 
began to voice her petition and then her courage 
failed her and she gave an invitation to a second 
banquet instead. 

b. Haman plots the death of Mordecai (v. 9-14) 

Human . . . joyful and with a glad heart (9). 
Herodotus tells how Astyages king of the Medes, 
wishing to punish Harpagus one of his nobles, 
invited him to supper. Harpagus was highly 
delighted and told his wife of the honour he 
received, little dreaming what lay in store for 
him at the supper (i. 119). Zeresh (10). The 
Targum makes her the daughter of Tatnai 
(Ezr. V. 3). The multitude of his children (11). 
‘Next to bravery in battle it is considered among 
the Persians the greatest proof of manliness to 
exhibit many children’ (Her. i. 136). Mordecai 
theJewil'^). Haman was apparently still ignorant 
of the connection of Esther with Mordecai, 
although Esther’s personal attendants knew of it 
(iv. 4). Gallows (14). In view of its height (75-90 
feet) this appears to be the right translation, 
although the Hebrew word means ‘tree’ or 
‘pole*. He caused . . . (14). This shows how sure 
Haman was of his influence over the king. 

c. Haman forced to honour Mordecai (vi. 1-14) 
Book of records (1). Such chronicles were com¬ 
monly kept. In them were jotted down anything 
worth recording which took place or came to the 
notice of the king (Her. viii. 85, 90). What 
honour.. ,?0). The Persians had an order called 
Orosangae or ‘Benefactors of the king'—men who 
had rendered some signal service to the king and 
were duly and sometimes extravagantly re¬ 
warded (Her. viii. 85). Now Haman was come (4). 
The events covered by the previous three verses 
look place during the ni^t, but there is no 
reason to conclude that Haman called then. 
Indeed the ancient versions add that he came in 
the morning. In the court (5). Haman could not 
enter without the express invitation of the king. 
More than to myself (6). Haman’s assurance of 
the royal favour is very evident up to the moment 
of his fall. Each of Haman’s suggestions (8, 9) 
was counted a very great honour among eastern 
peoples. The king useth to wear (8). Lit. ‘that the 
king has worn’ (cf. 1 Sa. xviii. 4). The crown royal 
(8). Grammatically it is the horse that is crowned, 
and in fact some eastern nations, notably Assyria, 
adorned their horses’ heads with ornaments. It 
is more likely, however, that the person who is 
honoured wears the crown. 

Mordecai the Jew (10). Some profess to find 
something very incongruous in the king thus 
honouring a member of a race he has just 
devoted to destruction. There is nothing in the 
incident at variance with the oriental outlook, 
much less with the character of Xerxes. Thou 
shalt surely fall (13). Anti-Semitism throughout 
the ages never denied the powers or resource¬ 
fulness of the Jews; on the contrary it was bom 
of fear of these qualities. 
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d. Esther discloses Hainan’s plot to the king 

(vli. 1-6) 

What is thy petition ? (2). According to Herodo¬ 
tus, no petition offered up at a royal banquet 
could be refused. This, however, was a banquet 
given by the queen, and it is doubtful if the 
custom held good. My people (3), Esther at last 
avows her nationality. To he destroyed . . . slain 
.... perish (4). Lit. ‘that they should destroy 
and kill and cause to perish’—the exact words of 
the king’s decree (iii. 13). Although the enemy ... 
(4). Lit. ‘although the enemy is not equal to the 
king’s hurt’, probably meaning that Haman 
could never make up to the king what he would 
lose through the destruction of the queen and so 
many of his subjects. The adversary (6). Heb. 
$ar^ the most common word for adversary. It 
means one who binds or oppresses, as distinct 
from ‘Satan’, one who accuses or opposes. 

e. Haman banged and Mordecai honoured 

(viL 7—viii, 2) 

Haman was fallen upon the bed (8). rv ‘upon the 
couch’. The Persians reclined at meals in the 
same way as the Cireeks and Romans. It was a 
custom adopted by the Jews only during the 
Greek period and was current at the time of 
our Lord. This was the posture at the Last 
Supper. As the wonl went out . . . they covered 
Human's face (8). The king’s outburst showed 
that his anger against Haman was implacable, 
and the .slaves well knew what this meant. 
Covering the face before execution was some¬ 
times practised by the Greeks and Romans, but 
this is the only reference to it in Persian history. 
Hang him ( 9 ). lxx, ‘Let him be crucified’, it is 
noteworthy how often the king falls in with the 
suggestions of those about him. The house of 
Haman ... to the queen (viii. 1). .See iii. 9n. 
Esther had told . . . (1). She had already disclosed 
her nationality (vii. 3). Neither the king nor 
Haman had known of her relationship to 
Mordecai till now. Took off his ring (2), thus 
appointing Mordecai grand vizier with powers to 
speak and write on behalf of the king. Pharaoh 
gave his ring to Joseph as a token of being invest¬ 
ed with the same kind of authority (Gn. xli. 42). 

VI. THE DELIVERANCE OF THE JEWS, 
viii. 3—ix. 16 

a* The Jews permitted to defend themselves 

(vUi. 3-17) 

Esther’s main task was not the destruction of 
Haman nor the advancement of Mordecai, but the 
salvation of the Jews. She now addresses herself 
to this Uisk. Devised by Haman (5). Esther wisely 
ignores the king’s responsibility for signing the 
decree, but emphasizes that the people doomed 
by it arc in all the king’s provinces; implying that 
the king himself would be harmed by carrying 
it out. Ahasuerus enumerates the benefits he has 
conferred upon Esther, not to discourage any 
expectations of further favours but as a proof of 
his good will (7). May no man reverse (8). A 


reminder that Etsiher’s plan to reverse the decree 
(5) is unworkable. He throws the responsibility 
of saving the Jews on Mordecai, and reminds 
him that he has the king’s ring, i.e. full authority 
to issue any decree as long as it does not reverse 
any former decree. Furthermore, the new decree 
itself cannot be cancelled. 

Si van (9). May-June. Over two months had 
elapsed since the decree had gone out for the 
destruction of the Jews and its execution was not 
due for nine months yet (iii. 13). Mules (10). 
Heb. rekhesh, more probably ‘coursers’. 
Translated ‘the swift beast’ in Mi. i. 13. Camels 

(10) . Heb. 'ahashteranim. The Jewish commen¬ 
tators confess that they do not know the meaning 
of this word, from which it can be inferred that it 
is probably Persian. It has been suggested that 
it means royal steeds. Dromedaries (10). Heb. 
rammakhim. Found only here, and of doubtful 
meaning. The speed with which these letters are 
sent out is contrasted with the method of posting 
Haman’s decree (iii. 12, 15). in .spite of the 
marvellous posting system of Persia, that decree 
had probably not yet reached some of the 
provinces, as it was only two months since it was 
promulgated and perhaps much less since it was 
despatched; so that there was a probability that 
Mordecai’s messengers would in some cases 
overtake those of Haman. To stand for their life 

(11) . This was the plan Mordecai adopted to 
circumvent the royal decree that could not be 
reversed; he issued a decree allowing the Jews 
to defend themselves and destroy their enemies. 
Thirteenth day of the twelfth month (12). The 
exact date on which the slaughter of the Jews 
was to take place (iii. 13). Hastened and pressed 
(14). See viii. lOn. 

Blue and white (15). The royal colours of 
Persia. Crown (15). Heb. ‘urura/t, as contrasted 
with kethcf\ a royal diadem, in i. 11, ii. 17, vi. 8. 
As grand vizier and the king’s favourite he no 
doubt had full right to wear these symbols of 
authority. Became Jews (17); i.e. embraced the 
Jewish religion. 

b. The Jews destroy their enemies (ix. 1-16) 

It was turned . . . (1). Another opportunity to 
acknowledge the intervention of God is given 
here, yet the author speaks indirectly and 
impersonally rather than embrace it. The fear of 
them . . . (2). The Jews were now in favour at the 
court, and it was probably fear of the king that 
inspired this fear. In addition to this Mordecai 
had now become a force to be reckoned with. 

All the rulers . . . (3). The second edict had 
virtually superseded the first and plainly showed 
that the king favoured the Jews; hence the 
readiness of these officials to support them. 
The names listed in verses 7-9 arc all Persian 
names, with the doubtful exception of Adalia, 
These names are written in a perpendicular 
column in the Hebrew Bible to show, according 
to the Rabbis, their position as they all hung 
upon the 75-foot gallows. On the spoil . . . (10). 
They do not avail themselves of the permission to 
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possess their enemies’ property, though on the 
other hand they seem to have exceeded the 
bounds permitted by the royal decree (cf. viii. 11) 
in avenging themselves on their enemies. 

What have they done ... ? (12); i.e. if tliey have 
slain five hundred men in the palace how heavy 
must the slaughter be throughout the empire! 
The man who speaks so lightly about the 
slaughter of his subjects is the man who lost a 
million men in Greece a few years before. Do 
to morrow also according unto this day'sdecreei 13). 
The Targum adds ‘by keeping a holiday'; but it is 
difficult to give an interpretation other than that 
Esther demanded another day's slaughter. 
Seventy and five thousand (16). The Targum 
followed by the lxx makes it 15,000. According 
to the recension of Lucian of Nicomedia, the 
number was 10,107. 

\ II. THE FEAST OF PURIM. ix. 17-32 

And Mordecai wrote these things (20), i.e. an 
account of the inauguration of the feast of 
Purim as given in ver.scs 17-19. It i.s not impos¬ 
sible, however, that these words mean that 
Mordecai wrote the whole book up to that point 
(see Introduction, p. 380). Purim (26). Cf. iii. 7n. 
The feast of Purim (preceded by a fast) is still 
observed on the evening of the 14th Adar. 
In the morning the Roll of Esther is read through 
in the presence of women as well as men, in any 
language they understand; with the proviso that 
it can be read in Hebrew or Greek even when the 
audience does not know these languages. The 
feast has always been associated with merry¬ 
making and the giving of gifts (see verse 22) and 
has tended in modern times to develop along 
more secular lines than any other Jewish feast. 
Additional feasts of Purim have been instituted 
by Jews at various periods to commemorate 
other signal deliverances. 


Second letter (29). The first letter may be the 
one referred to in viii. 8; and the second letter in 
ix. 20 is here confirmed by the added authority 
of the queen. The matters of the fastings and their 
cry (of distress?) (31). Cf. iv. 3. The lxx omits 
these words. The book (32). Rawlinson and others 
suggest that this is the book of the chronicles of 
ii. 23. The Vulgate, followed by a number of 
modern scholars, makes it refer to the book of 
Esther itself up to this point. 


MIL CONCLUSION, x. 1-3 

Laid a tribute (I). The Grecian war continued in 
Asia Minor for years after the Battle of Salamis, 
and there was need of such a tribute to recoup 
the empire for its heavy expenses. The isles of the 
sea (1). An official phrase. Actually only Cyprus 
still belonged to the empire as all the other 
islands were lost after the retreat from Europe; 
but the old description was still current, for 
Mordecai ... (3). He was mentioned in the book 
of the chronicles because he was so great. The 
for introduces verse 3 as an explanation of verse 
2. Next unto king Ahasuerus (3). In 465 B.c, 
Artabanus, who murdered Xerxes in that year, 
was next the king. Mordecai must therefore have 
died or fallen from power some time in the 
interval between 470 B.c., to which date the 
book of Esther brings us, and 465 b.c. when 
Artabanus was the king’s favourite. At the later 
date also Amestris, who is identified with Vashti 
by Rawlinson and others, was in full power as 
queen. One concludes, therefore, that Esther had 
also fallen from power or died during that 
interval and that Vashti (if she was Amestris) had 
been reinstated despite the efforts of the nobles 
to prevent this. 

A. Macdonald. 
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JOB 

INTRODUCTION 


I. AUTHORSHIP 

The author is unknown. Various suggestions 
have been made: Job, Elihu, Moses, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Hezekiah, Baruch the friend of Jeremiah, 
etc. None can be established. AIJ that can be said 
with certainty is that he was a loyal Jew who 
refused, however, to be shackled by every detail 
of the popular creed, in particular its remorseless 
bracketing of suffering and sin. 

II. DATE AND BACKGROUND 
Uncertainly also shrouds the question of date. 
There are no direct references to historical 
events which might assist in dating the book. 

A distinction has to be drawn between the age 
of the historical background to the book w-hich 
we hnd in the Prologue and Epilogue (i-ii, 
xlii. 7-16) and the rest of the book. The former 
is clearly pre-exilic. The atmosphere is patri¬ 
archal. Wealth is reckoned in cattle and Job 
appears as his own priest (i. 5). There is also a 
reference to Job in Ezekiel (xiv. 14). The histor¬ 
ical basis would be preserved by tradition from 
generation to generation, until it was incorpor¬ 
ated into the book of Job with the addition of 
the poetic form in which we find the dialogue. 
Some have maintained that the tradition w'as 
maintained orally; others have favoured Duhm’s 
theory that Prologue and Epilogue are fragments 
of a popular book ( Voiksbuch) where the story 
of Job appeared. It cannot be said with any 
measure of certainty when the story of Job was 
incorporated into the book as we know it. 
A. B. Davidson argues cogently that its reflective 
atmosphere and the knowledge of distant lands 
in it exclude a date earlier than the age of 
Solomon. He maintains that probabilities favour 
the age of the captivity of Judah (597 b.c.). 
Others place it as late as the middle of the fourth 
^ntury b.c. The question of date is not really 
important. Oesterley and Robinson say with 
truth: ‘There are few poems in all literature 
whose date and historical background arc of less 
importance than they arc in the book of Job .. . 
It is a universal poem, and that is one of the 
features which give it its value and interest for 
us today.’ 

There are interesting points of contact with 
other books of Scripture. Compare Jb. iii with 
Jc. XX. 14-18 and Jb. xv. 35 with Is. lix. 4. There 
are striking similarities between the figure of 
Job and the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah. 
Compare Is. 1. 6, liii. 3 with Jb. xvi. 10, xxx. 9ff. 
See also Ps. viii. 4 (Jb. vii. 17); 1 Cor. iii. 19 
(Jb. V. 13); Jas. v. 11. 


III. CONTENTS AND VALUE 

The setting of the story is ‘the land of Uz’, 
which probably is to be identified with Edom— 
a name with a stigma upon it in other Scriptures 
(e.g. Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Mai. i. 2ff.). The characters 
are all non-Israelites. We are reminded of the 
same breadth of view which made the hero of the 
‘Good Samaritan’ a non-Jew. 

Four friends of Job’s, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar 
and Elihu. represent all that orthodox theology 
could say about the significance of the calamities 
which had devastated Job’s happiness and 
stability. With the possible exception of Elihu, 
their contribution was seriously restricted by an 
inexorable interpretation of suffering in terms of 
personal sinfulness. If they had merely set out to 
establish human solidarity in sinfulness, they 
would have obtained Job's immediate assent, for 
nowhere docs he claim to be a perfect man: but 
when they first hinted, and then directly affirmed, 
that Job’s suffering was the inevitable harvest of 
seeds of sin sown when the eye of God alone was 
upon him, Job vehemently and consistently 
denied the acairacy of their judgment. 

The book of Job is a universal book because 
it speaks to a universal need—the agony of the 
human heart when wracked by the ‘heartache 
and the thousand natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to’. The testimony of a woman dying of 
cancer, that the book of Job spoke to her need as 
no other book in the Bible, is sufficient evidence. 
Great Christians and great poets have added 
their voices to the testimony of great sufferers, in 
appreciation and admiration of the truths the 
book conveys, sometimes through the medium of 
the most magnificent poetry. Luther held that 
Job is ‘magnificent and sublime as no other book 
of Scripture’; Tennyson spoke of it as ‘the 
greatest poem of ancient or modern times’. 

W'hat, then, has the book to say to the 
universal need ? 

It is a striking reminder of the inadequacy of 
human horizons for a proper understanding of 
the problem of suffering. All the human figures 
in the drama speak in total ignorance of Satan’s 
allegations against Job’s piety, reported in the 
Prologue, and of the resultant divine permission 
to prove his point, if he can. Against the back¬ 
ground of the Prologue Job’s suffering appear, 
not as damning evidence of the divine judgment 
upon him, as the friends had sought to establish, 
but as evidence of the divine confidence in him. 
We must avoid the naivete of using language 
which might seem to indicate that an omniscient 
God needed such a demonstration of His servant’s 
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integrity, to silence, as it were, some tiny doubt 
in His mind: but we are entitled to find here a 
suggestion of the truth that now we can only ‘see 
through a glass darkly’. Job and the others were 
trying to tit together the pieces of a puzzle, 
without having all the pieces within their grasp. 
Consequently the book of Job is an eloquent 
commentary on the inadequacy of the human 
mind to reduce the complexity of the problem 
of sutfering to some consistent pattern. It is a 
book where silent men accomplish more than 
speaking men. Cf. ii. 13, xiii. 5. 

But while the author would certainly have 
recommended humility in any contemplation of 
the fact of suffering, he would not have advocated 
despair. He believes in a God who has the 
answer to human need. The appearance of men 
to counsel Job leads to controversy, disillusion¬ 


ment and despair; the appearance of God leads 
to submission, faith and courage. The word of 
man is unable to penetrate the darkness of Job’s 
mind; the Word of God brings abiding light. 
The God of the theophany does not answer any 
of the burning questions that are debated so 
hotly in the course of the book; but He answers 
the need of Job's heart. He does not explain each 
phase of the battle; but He makes Job more 
than conqueror in it. (Sec detailed note at the 
beginning of chapter xl.) 

Like the other books of the Old Testament 
Job is forward-looking to Christ. Questions are 
raised, great sobs of agony arc heard, which 
Jesus alone can answer. The book lakes its place 
in the testimony of the ages that there is a blank 
in the human heart which Jesus alone can 
fill. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. PROLOGUE, i. l—ii. 13 

II. FIRST CYCLE OF SPEECHES, iii. 1—xiv. 22 
HI. SECOND CYCLE OF SPEECHES, xv. I—xxi. 34 

IV. THIRD CYCLE OF SPEECHES, xxii. 1 -xxxi. 40 

V. THE ELIHU SECTION, xxxii. I—xxxvii. 24 

VI. THE LORD ANSWERS JOB. xxxviii. 1—xli. 34 

VII. JOB’S RESPONSE TO THE DIVINE WORD, xlii. 1-6 

VIII. EPILOGUE, xlii. 7-17 


COMMENTARY 


I. PROLOGUE, i. 1—u. 13 
a. A good man in a sinning universe (i. 1-5) 

His character appears in a remarkable light as 
perfect and upright (1). Perfect does not imply 
sinless perfection, which is never claimed for 
Job. Rather it encourages us to think of Job as 
a moral all-roundcr, a man of balanced, full- 
orbed character. (Cf. the use of teleios in the New 
Testament.) Spurgeon could have said of Job, as 
he said of Gladstone: ‘We believe in no man’s 
infallibility, but it is restful to be sure of one 
man’s integrity.’ 

His moral maturity was explained by his pro¬ 
found reverence for God. The profundity of his 
spirituality is seen in the account of his domestic 
piety in verse 5. Spiritually ambitious for himself, 
he was no less so for his family. His regular 
sacrifices provided against even the bare possi¬ 
bility that his children had sinned against God. 
In their hearts (5) reveals impressively that Job’s 
spirituality did not skim on the surface; it was 


aware of the necessity of praying ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God'. 

His moral and spiritual stability moved in the 
setting of a secure universe. The gift of children 
(2), extensive material posscs,sion.s (3) and 
domestic unity and rejoicing (4) all contributed 
to his happiness. The words of Ps. i. 3 could be 
applied without qualification. 

b. The sky begins to darken (i. 6-12) 

We arc introduced to a dramatic heavenly 
council attended by the sons of God (6), i.e. the 
angels, including Satan. We arc not to look for 
any ‘full-dress* doctrine of Satan as depicted in 
orthodox theology. He does not appear as a 
fallen angel but has regular access to heaven 
(i. 6, ii. 1). The name Satan (6) is preceded by 
the definite article and is rendered by ‘the 
adversary’ in Moffatt. Prof. N. H. Snaith sum¬ 
marizes his role by saying: ‘He is God’s ln.spcc- 
tor-of-man on earth and man’s adversary in 
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heaven.* He is a divine agent whose duty is to 
give the closest attention to human virtue and 
vice. He appears as the supreme cynic of the 
heavenly court. God’s affectionate praise of His 
servant (cf. Ps. cxlix. 4) calls forth the ugly 
question, Doth Job fear God for nought? (9). The 
material possessions hedging in his life, according 
to Satan, arc a sufficient explanation of his piety. 
Remove the hedge, and the piety will disappear. 
The charge is that material prosperity is not an 
accretion to Job’s faith but the root cause. The 
removal of the root would mean the withering 
of the bloom. 

The challenge is accepted by God (12), but 
the theatre of investigation must not extend 
beyond Job’s possessions to his person. The 
stage is set for the drama of which the book of 
Job is the discussion. 

c. The storm breaks (I. 1 J~22) 


fast his integrity*. Skin for skin (4) was probably 
a common proverb. Skins were in common use 
for business transactions. The charge is that 
Job was willing to give up the skins of others, 
cattle, servants and children, provided that his 
own skin was safe. 

The adversary is given an opportunity to prove 
his point. Job’s person is no longer shielded. 
The identification of disccises bearing ancient 
names is by no means a simple matter, but 
medical opinion today suggests that Job's disease 
was a case of generalized staphylococcal boils. 
Nothing more distressing, aggravating and de¬ 
pressing can be imagined. The ashes (8) is a 
reference to the local refuse heap outside the 
walls of the town. There the dung and other 
rubbish was burnt at regular intervals. It was 
the happy hunting-ground for dogs on the prowl 
f or carcases which often were tossed there, and 
for the local urchins who were always eager to 


Four staggering blows fill Job’s world with pain. 
The Arabs (15), the lightning (16), the Chaldeans 
(17) and a whirlwind sweeping over the desert 
? (19) deprive him of flocks and servants and, most 

agonizing of all, of his family. But with all the 
; waters of affliction going over him he could still 
[ say in the words of Bunyan's Hopeful in the 
; river of death: T feel the bottom and it is good.' 
So the lie was given to the adversary’s insinua- 
lion. The loss of possessions had not entailed the 
. loss of faith. Grief might change his appearance 
(20); it could not cheat him of the consolations 
’ of faith. He faced affliction in the attitude of the 
worshipper. In that altitude he found strength 
to give us one of the most beautiful expressions 
of submission to the will of God in the fragrant 
= story of faith (21). In the darkest hour of his 
life he could bless God. In a similar spirit the 
Covenanter, Alexander Woodrow, in an hour of 
i mourning was able to thank God ‘for thretty-one 
* years’ loan of Sandie, my dear son’. 


root about among things unwanted by others. 
There, in this place of discarded things, sat the 
man who once had been the greatest of all the 
men of the east (i. 3). 

e. Reactions to the storm (ii. 9-13) 
i. Job’s wife (ii. 9, 10). The loss of family, of 
possessions, and now last of all, her husband’s 
health, leaves her faith in ruins. She recommends 
that Job should curse God, even if death is the 
outcome of his blasphemy. Death is preferable 
to his present hapless lot. Job thus secs another 
support for his faith taken from him. He can 
no longer count on her spiritual support in the 
stern battle his faith is fighting. Resolutely he sets 
aside her suggestion. It is worthy only of impious 
folk. He bows before the sovereign hand of 
God whether it bestows or takes away, whether 
it caresses or strikes. He could have prayed ‘Thy 
will be done’ with a depth of meaning that it 
docs not always possess in so-ciilled Christian 


I Naked came J out of my mother's womb (21). 

The general idea has a parallel in 1 Tim, vi. 7. 
i The precise meaning is more difficult. Perhaps 
I mother's womb is a reference to the womb of 
I Mother Earth, an interpretation followed by 
I Ewald and others. Cf. Gn. iii. 19. Nor charged 
Pi God foolishly (22). Translate with RV ‘with 
I foolishness*. The word used conveys the idea of 
S; ‘tastelessness, insipidity, and so, want of moral 
discernment* (Strahan). Cf. our colloquial con- 
demnation of an action as ‘in bad taste*. 

|| d. The storm sweeps on (ii. 1-8) 
p A second heavenly council ushers in an extension 
pin the adversary’s theatre of investigation. He 
^1' will not admit that he has been mistaken about 
"'^Job’s integrity (3) (MofF. ‘loyalty’). The Lord 
^laims that Job has come through the furnace of 
fiction as pure gold. The adversary complains 
lat the trial has not been radical enough. He 
cuses Job of callousness. So far calamity has 
Sffected only the lives of others. His own skin 
alas been untouched. Let his own person be 
iSivolved and there will be no more ‘holding 


prayer. 

ii. Job’s friends (ii. 11-13). Job’s friends have 
not always received the credit due to them. A 
‘Job’s comforter’ has come to be a very doubtful 
distinction. In fairness to these men let us 
remember that, when a multitude of fair-weather 
friends mysteriously disappeared, their friend¬ 
ship staunchly faced the storm. They had once 
rejoiced with a rejoicing Job; they were no less 
ready to weep with a weeping Job. The sight of 
Job’s disfigured countenance filled them with 
profound anguish. For seven days they sat in 
silent sympathy with the sufferer—^surely clear 
evidence of the sterling worth of their friendship. 
The ministry of silence helped Job much more 
than the ministry of words (cf. xiii. 5). There is 
a warning here for all who seek to comfort 
sorrowing hearts. 

11. nRST CYCLE OF SPEECHES. 

Iii. 1—xiv. 22 

a. Wrotched Ufe! Blessed death! (hi. 1-26) 

We hear a cry of anguish from a soul quivering 
with agony. In this and in other speeches we 
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must not submit every statement to microscopic 
examination, assuming that every word has been 
thoroughly weighed before utterance and is an 
exact expression of Job’s deepest thoughts. Job 
was soon to complain that his friends were 
training their verbal armoury upon the speeches 
of a desperate man, which he himself readily 
acknowledged were as wind (vi. 26). As this 
hurricane sweeps before us, we must marvel, 
not at every twist it takes, but at the agony of 
spirit behind it. 

i. Job curses his birthday (iii. 1-12). Let not 
God regard it from above (4). Lit. ‘seek after it’. 
God is thought of as summoning forth the 
successive days. Cf, Is. xl. 26, where He summons 
the stars. May the day which summoned Job 
to wretchedness never be called forth again! Let 
darkness and the shadow of death stain it (5). 
Better, ‘claim it for their own’ (rv). Let the black¬ 
ness of the day terrify it (5). The reference is to 
eclipses. Let it not be joined unto the days of the 
year . . . (6), May it be blotted out from the 
calendar, from the joyful company of the days! 
See RV. A proud, joyful voice had once welcomed 
his coming into the world (cf. Jn. xvi. 21). May 
such a voice never be heard again on that night! 
Let them curse it that curse the day (8), i.e. the 
sorcerers, thought of as having the power to 
make a day unlucky. Mourning (8). rv reads 
‘leviathan*, which in chapter xli refers to the 
crocodile. Some see here a reference to the 
dragon of popular mythology who, by twisting 
himself round the sun, could cause eclipses. 
Dawning of the day (9). Lit. ‘the eyelids of the 
morning*. Dawn is thought of as a beautiful 
maiden, *Oh that I had never been bom, or had 
been born dead!* is the cry of verses 10-12. 
Prevent (12). Read ‘receive’ as in rv. 

ii. Life’s fitful fever (iii. 13-26). The troubles of 
life are contrasted with the placid sleep of death. 
The more Job dwells on the thought of death the 
more he finds himself fascinated by it. He thinks 
of his company in the dormitory of death: 
distinguished men (14, 15); stillborn children 

(16) ; the wicked (17) whose passions no longer 
shake themselves (cf. Is. Ivii. 20) or other people; 
the weary who at last have found a place of rest 

(17) ; slaves who no longer hear the taskmaster’s 
strident shout (18); the small and great, once 
severed by the world’s standards, now lying side 
by side (19) 

St. Francis of Assisi could address death as 
‘Thou, most kind and gentle death*. Job could 
have used exactly the same language but for 
different reasons. For St. Francis, death was a 
creature of his God and King whom he could 
summon to praise the Creator like other crea¬ 
tures; a signpost lit with the radiance of 
immortality pointing to the heavenly home 
where a Father’s love had many glad surprises in 
store. For Job, it was an escape from life, an 
anaesthetic which would make his soul forget 
the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune'. 
The light of life appears as a doubtful privilege. 

It only shows up the hapless lot of the miserable 
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and the embittered (20). It can only mock the 
man who has lost the way in life, who has the 
feeling that God has hedged him in at every turn 
(23). Strahan comments pertinently: ‘Light with¬ 
out liberty is a poor boon.’ The most brilliant 
light can only mock a man in a dungeon, or a 
bird in a cage. In sharp contrast to the mood of 
verse 23, see Ps. cxviii. 5. In Job we have a man 
in whose eyes death is no longer the prince of 
terrors to be shunned, but a prize to be sought 
with the avidity of one digging for treasure. 
For my sighing cometh before 1 eat (24). See RV 
mg. Moffaii probably has the sense: ‘Sighs arc 
my daily bread.’ Cf. Ps. xlii. 3. In verse 26 read 
the present tense throughout. 

b. Eliphaz speaks (iv. 1—v. 27) 

i. He offers advice (iv. 1-11). Job has broken 
the silence. Eliphaz now offers words of help, of 
healing, of warning. He hopes that by so doing 
he will not offend his friend. But he is in the grip 
of the inner constraint of truth. His duty to his 
friend, to his own convictions, and to his God 
forces him to speak (2). 

His first appeal to Job is to one who has been 
a distinguished member of the ‘ministry of 
encouragement’ in the past. He had been quick 
to help all who were treading a via dolorosa. Now 
that he was on that way himself, let him apply 
the comfort he had offered to others (3-5). Let 
him turn to the consolations of his religion, and 
to the testimony of a clear conscience. Read verse 
6 as in rv, *1s not thy fear of God thy confidence, 
and thy hope the integrity of thy ways?* 

The lesson of Job’s fine record of service to 
those in need has been underlined. Eliphaz now 
gives expression to the thoughts set in motion 
by Job’s cry of anguish still ringing in his ears. 
Job had revealed a passionate longing for death. 
Let him remember that sudden, unnatural death 
is the portion, not of the righteous, but of the 
wicked (7-11). Cf. v. 26. 

ii. Job’s ciiticisins answered (iv. 12—v. 7). 
Eliphaz replies to Job’s implied criticism of 
God’s tretitment of him. How can frail, imperfect 
mortal man venture to raise critical eyes to his 
Maker? He bolsters his argument by impressively 
narrating a vision which he had once experienced 
(13). The authorities differ on the question 
whether Eliphaz was asleep or awake. The 
mysterious voice had clearly demonstrated the 
absurdity of mortal man expecting to be ‘Just 
before his God’ (17, rv mg.). The av rendering 
more just than God is grammatically possible, 
but does not yield as good a meaning. Job never 
claims to be more righteous than God—^an 
absurd claim for any man to make. His bearing 
had merely implied that his uprightness deserved 
better things at the hands of God. But when 
complete trustworthiness and service without 
error cannot be claimed by God’s heavenly 
servants, how dare any man, with his fleeting 
life, with his only partially successful quest after 
wisdom, imply by his demeanour that he has a 
right to make that claim? 
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Before the moth{\9) means ‘sooner than the 
moth’ or ‘like the moth’ (lxx). Read verse 21 
as in Rv: ‘Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them?* Their death is compared to the 
pulling down of a tent. 

Job’s appeal against God can find no support 
among the angels (v. 1). Tlie case of morally and 
spiritually senseless people who are fretful under 
God’s chastening rod (cf. v. 17) ought to be a 
solemn warning against making any such appeal. 
Wrath (2). Better ‘vexation’ (rv). Envy (2). 
Better ‘indignation’ (rv mg.). Such impatience 
merely paves the way for further calamities, a 
truth Eliphaz deduces from his observations of 
life (3-5). The ftate (4) refers to the gate of the 
town as the eastern place of justice. Out of the 
thorns (5) refers to the raids of nomads bursting 
through the thorn hedges about the fields. 
Trouble does not germinate itself, says Eliphaz; 
it springs from man’s evil heart, as inevitably as 
sparks fly up from a fire (6, 7). For although (6) 
read ‘for’ and for yet (7) read ‘but*. 

iii. Job urged to appeal to God (v. 8-27). In 
verses 9-16 Eliphaz extols the power, kindness 
and justice of God. Accept, he says, the chasten¬ 
ing of such a God, sent presumably to correct 
some flaw in the character (17), and all will yet 
I^e well. The Almighty hurls to heal (18). Bear 
the hurt, and the healing will extend to every 
conceivable trouble; it will ensure prosperity for 
field, flock and home alike, a prosperity for a 
ripe old age to enjoy. A man in harmony with 
God is in harmony with nature too. In verse 19 
the numerals have the force of ‘in every con¬ 
ceivable case’. Thou shaft visit . , . (24). The rv 
translates ‘Thou shalt visit thy fold, and shalt 
miss nothing’. The verb translated ‘sin* by the 
AV has usually such a force, but it sometimes 
means ‘miss the mark’ or ‘miss the way’. 

There is much to admire in Eliphaz. First, he 
is the most sympathetic of Job’s friends. He does 
not probe Job’s soul with clumsy fingers. His 
wounds are not the wounds of a foe, but the 
faithful wounds of a friend. Secondly, he comes, 
not as a man pufl'ed up with human philosophy, 
but as a man with a real experience of God. He 
feels that God has spoken to him about suffering; 
that is why he must speak to Job. His words again 
and again have a ring about them which we find 
echoed in other Scriptures. With v. 13 cf. 1 Cor. 
iii. 19 (the only clear case of quotation of the 
book of Job in the New Testament). With v. 17 
cf. Ps. xciv. 12; Pr. iii. 11; Heb. xii. 5, etc. 

But while Eliphaz is the most sympathetic of 
Job’s physicians, he is still a physician who fails. 
There is no acknowledgment of the extraordin¬ 
ary submission to God Job has already shown 
(e.g. in i. 21 and ii. 10). There is no clear word of 
sympathy in all his words. Strahan refers to him 
as ‘a theologian chilled by his creed’. He re¬ 
sembles a commander urging a soldier who has 
been exhausted by struggling against fearful 
odds to still more resolute endeavour, without a 
word in praise of what has already been accom¬ 
plished. 


Again, his ready assumption that Job’s suffer¬ 
ing must be the reaping of his own sinfulness 
ill equipped him to be a true comforter. He was 
not wrong to claim that he had a divine explana¬ 
tion of the facts of human suffering. Experience 
abundantly testifies that in countless ways man 
brings trouble upon himself by his sinfulness. 
Eliphaz was a mouthpiece of divine revelation 
there; but when he went on to assume that he 
had a divine commentary upon all the facts of 
human suffering, and that he had correctly 
diagnosed Job’s case, it was the word of man, not 
the Word of God. He has not stood where we 
have stood, witnessing the clash between God 
and the accuser in the heavenly places, where 
issues of which Job and Eliphaz are ignorant are 
being decided. He has not learned the salutary 
humility of Paul's confession of the limitations of 
human knowledge: ‘now we see through a glass 
darkly.* How often a man must find a place for 
that confession in his religious thinking, and not 
least of all with regard to the problem of 
suffering! 

c. Job ansYicrs Eliphaz (vi. 1—vii. 21) 
i. A cry for fair play (vi. 1-13). Eliphaz 
obviously views with disapproval Job’s impa¬ 
tience under suffering. Job accuses him of looking 
only at one side of the balance. He censures the 
weight of the impatience: but if only he were to 
look over to the affliction side, he would find the 
load there immeasurably heavier. My words are 
swallowed up (3). rv has ‘Have my words been 
rash?’ ‘Don’t condemn the cry of the afflicted 
before you consider his afflictions' is the plea. 
He feels like a man into whose body the almighty 
Archer is sending poisoned arrows. He cannot 
help their poison going right through him; he 
cannot help wild, delirious words. Is due allow¬ 
ance being made for that ? Note the rv translation 
of verse 4: ‘The poison whereof my spirit 
drinketh up.’ There is reason for his cry of 
agony. His is not a case of ‘much ado about 
nothing’. He has lost his taste for life (6, 7), which 
he compares to ‘insipid food and saltless' (Moff*.). 
A. B. Davidson translates verse 7: ‘My soul 
refuseih to touch them! Such things are like 
loathsome food to me.’ For death, on the other 
hand, he has an eager tiiste. The prospect of 
death is his only comfort (8-10). rv renders 
verse 10: ‘Then should 1 yet have comfort; yea, 
I would exult in pain that spareth not: For I 
have not denied the words of the Holy One.’ 

The fearlessness of Job’s attitude to death is 
emphasized. His mind runs to meet the thought 
of death, even death through a gateway of un¬ 
sparing pain. He has nothing to fear from death, 
nor from the God whose commands he has never 
denied. Life has made too heavy demands upon 
his strength and patience. He can fight no further 
battles, for he is no superman, with the strength 
of stones and with flesh of brass. Natural 
resources are exhausted (11-13). Strahan trans¬ 
lates verse 13 : ‘Is not my help within me gone, 
and resource driven away from me?’ 
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if. A rebuke to his friends (ri. 14-30). A man 

who is sinking under affliction ought to be able 
to count upon the sympathy of his friends. But he 
forsaketh the fear of the Almighty (14). Better as 
in RV, ‘Even to him that forsaketh the fear of the 
Almighty’. Job has been denied this pity. In a 
striking figure he compares his friends to brooks. 
We have a picture of them, bound by snow and 
ice in.the cold weather (16), and thawing with the 
return of warmer weather, until at length they 
dry up altogether. We are next given a glimpse of 
Arabian caravans, desperate for water, hurrying 
towards them, only to be disappointed. They 
sw ing away into the desert to their doom (18-20). 
In verse 18, rv has ‘The caravans that travel by 
the way of them turn aside; they go up into the 
waste and perish*. 

A reason for the friends becoming broken 
cisterns whose waters have failed is suggested 
(21). The fear roused by a contemplation of 
Job’s calamities has chilled their sympathy. They 
are afraid that to take Job’s side would mean 
standing on the opposite side from the God who 
has it within His power to bring similar trials 
upon them. To the end of this chapter there is 
a contrast between what Job expected of his 
friends and what he actually received from them. 
He had not requested considerable aid (22, 23), 
but he had hoped for genuine sympathy and for 
forthright dealing. Instead, there had been in¬ 
sinuations against his integrity. His friends had 
made the mistake of dealing with the wild, 
whirling speeches of a desperate man as if every 
word was cool and calculated (25, 26). He is 
ready to stand by his integrity, to look the whole 
world in the face with clear conscience and steady 
eye. Return (29) has the sense ‘change your 
ground; look for some other interpretation of 
my suffering’. In verse 30, Job asks. ‘Is my moral 
taste perverted? Cannot 1 ditfereniiate between 
good and evil ?’ 

iii. The hardness and brevity of human life 
(vii. 1-10). Appointed time (1). Better ‘warfare’ 
(Rv). In a series of striking figures Job pictures 
life as a hard struggle. It is like a distasteful 
period of service laid upon a hired servant, whose 
only consolations are the cool shadows of the 
evening, in which the day’s work is forgotten, 
and the wages which he receives at the end of the 
day. Job can think of no sweeter rest, and no 
more valuable wages, than death. Is it any wonder 
when life holds sleepless nights and loathsome 
disease? Worms (5) means that his sores breed 
maggots. He proceeds to dwell on the brevity of 
life (6-10). Life is a swiftly moving shuttle; wind; 
an insubstantial, fading cloud, moving towards 
the grave, the realm from which there is no 
return to familiar scenes. 

iv. A remonstrance with God (vii. 11-21). 
Impelled by the weight of human misery, and 
by his own suffering, he utters a bitter complaint. 
The divine treatment of him might aImo.st seem 
to imply that he was like the sea, to be kept under 
restraint, or a cruel monster endangering the 
order of the universe (12). What accounts for this 


unremitting superintendence over him, which has 
scared the wits out of him and made him detest 
life ? (13-19). Strangling {15) refers to the choking 
sensation which is one of the common charac¬ 
teristics of leprosy. In 15b RV follows the literal 
translation, ‘death rather than these my bones’. 
The disease has reduced Job to a skeleton. 

The atmosphere of verses 17, 18 is strikingly 
different from that of Ps. viii. 4, where the ques¬ 
tion arresting the attention is, ‘How can a 
majestic, powerful God stoop so low that He 
notices and plans for insignificant man?’ Here 
the question is rather, ‘If God is so great why 
can’t He leave man alone?* Preserver of men 
(20). ‘W'atcher of man’ (rv), ‘Spy upon mankind’ 
(Moff.). Why must this great God be so restlessly 
on the prowl ? Here Job seems to think of God 
as an irate insi'>ector, whose visits are followed 
by unhappiness, for He is certain to find fault. 
Till / swallow down my spittle (19) is an expression 
still in use among the Arabs, meaning ‘for a single 
moment’. 

What can the little sin of a little man mean to 
the mighty God? Can He not find it in His 
heart to forgive? Soon a divine approach in 
forgiveness will be too late, for the sleep of death 
will have overtaken him (20, 21). In these verses 
we find a mistaken view of sin. It argues: ‘I don’t 
see that my sin can make very much difference 
to God. It is not asking much of a mighty God 
to forgive the little sins of little men.’ There is 
a thoroughly modern ring about such words. 
Compare the puzzled question of a dying farmer 
following upon a Vicar’s call to him to repent: 
‘What harm have 1 ever done Him?* He would 
have united with Job in wondering how his sin 
could disturb Almighty God. Gladstone was on 
safer ground when he held that the tiniest sin 
that settled on his soul gave God as much pain 
as the speck of grit blown into his own eye. If 
Job could have listened to Calvary’s commentary 
upon the ‘exceeding sinfulness’ of sin (Rom. vii. 
13), his language would have been different. It is 
because God is so great, not in spite of it, that 
He has taken such drastically sacrificial action 
to deal with what people call so lightly the ‘little 
sins of little men*. 

d. Bildad speaks (viii. 1-22) 

i. A rebuke (viii. 1-7). This friend calls upon 
Job to bow before traditional wisdom. First he 
rebukes Job for his ‘wild and whirling words’ 
(2, Moff.), which have involved a criticism of 
God’s dealings with him, and with humanity as 
a whole. Bildad stands forth as the champion of 
the justice of God. Goodness and evil alike reap 
the harvest they have .sown. Job’s children had 
sown evil; God sent them an evil harvest. Let 
Job sow goodne.ss; let him adopt the attitude of 
a humble suppliant; let him be pure and upright 
(6), and the harvest he will reap will defy com¬ 
parison with anything in his past experience. 

ii. Tradition (viii. B-19). ‘Listen to the voice of 
the past which has the last word to speak about 
the issues we are discussing* (8-10). Behind this 
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section is the assumption that ‘they are short¬ 
lived, ignorant moderns, not wise and happy 
antediluvians’ (Strahan). Pearl after pearl of 
that ancient wisdom is offered for Job’s examin¬ 
ation and instruction. The perils of the ungodly 
man appear in striking figures. Bildad does not 
expressly state, ‘Thou art the man’; but he is 
certainly keeping his mind open to the possibility 
of unrighteousness in Job. In verse 12, the picture 
is of the waters of the river receding from the 
papynis and the reed-grass growing on the 
fringes. The healthy vegetation then withers and 
dies, sooner than any herb. The hope of the 
ungodly man does not save him (cf. Rom. viii. 
24); it damns him, for his hope is not in God, but 
in himself. It is as insubstantial as a spider's 
web (14). The household which he has always 
looked upon as solid and lasting will suddenly 
crumble beneath him (15). He is a plant with the 
evidences of healthy life upon it, which suffers 
sudden destruction (lf>-18). The picture in 
verse 17 is of a plant w ith its roots snaking their 
way through the stones of the stone heap, going 
deep down into the earth. Joy of his \^'ay (19). The 
Lxx reads ‘This is the end of the godless’. If the 
Av text is followed, then Bildad must either be 
speaking ironically or is describing what has 
been a joyous w'ay of life. 

iii. Destiny (viii. 20-22). Is Job a man of 
integrity? If so, eventually he must find himself 
in a world of rejoicing. Calamity rounds oft the 
life of the ungodly alone. We find two grave 
deficiencies in Bildad which made his words 
w'oisc than useless from Job’s standpoint. First, 
he was tragically lacking in the sympathy for 
which Job craved. His assumption that the 
sudden death of Job’s family was the divine 
punishment for their sinfulness was a sword 
thrust into a heart already sufl'ering agony. Job 
knew that it was untrue. In the second place he 
was totally hidebound by tradition. He was .so 
busily engaged in looking into the past that he 
quite failed to realize that Job was feeling out for 
a richer and more intelligent experience of God 
than anything he had himself known. He assumed 
that the whole of the divine Word had been 
spoken; he would have been hostile to the 
thought that a clearer, more dynamic word was 
yet to be spoken through prophets, saints and 
apostles, and uniquely through One who was the 
Word come down from heaven, 

e. Job answers Bildad (lx. 1—x. 22) 

i. How should a man be just with God ? (ix. 1~ 
16). The theme of the whole of this chapter is the 
impossibility of obtaining justice from God. 
Job does not attempt a detailed answer to 
Bildad. He fastens rather on a general principle 
ac^pted by all the friends and expounded by 
Eliphaz in iv. 17, the impossibility of mortal man 
appearing just before God. Job accepts the truth 
of the principle (2), but goes on to deny that 
there can be a grain of comfort in it. What can 
be the use of man’s attempting to establish his 
innocence before a God of infinite wisdom, who 


might well ask him a thousand questions, not 
one of which he could answer (3)? He is a God 
of infinite power too; the shaker of heaven and 
earth, heaping up marvels beyond human ken. 
Plead one’s case before such a God ? How futile 
(4-10)! When God transfers His attention from 
nature to man. His power sweeps on just as 
arbitrarily. When He pounces on His prey who 
can challenge His action (11, 12)7 When even 
the stoutest rebels at length have to capitulate 
before the naked power of God, how can he. 
Job, or anyone else, hope to stem its onward rush 
by mere words, no matter how carefully mar¬ 
shalled they may be (13, 14)? The proud helpers 
(13). ‘The helpers of Rahab' (rv). The reference 
may be to a current myth which spoke of the 
overthrow of an assault on heaven made by the 
sea monster Rahab and her confederates. 

Even stainless innocence, Job goes on, would 
be struck dumb before Him, and would only 
break the menacing silence at length to blurt out 
a plea for pity (15). Even if God had answered 
Job’s call that God and he should meet in some 
judgment court, he is sceptical about receiving a 
fair hearing (16). 

ii. A complaint against Cod (ix. 17-24). A 

terrible picture of God follows in verses 17-24: a 
God storming and striking without cause: not 
giving him a moment’s breathing space (18); 
relying, not on justice, but on might (19); 
destroying good and evil men indiscriminately 

(22) ; laughing at the tortures of the innocent 

(23) ; allowing the earth to be the happy hunting- 
ground of the wicked, covering the faces of 
judges so that they do not see aright (24). In 
verse 24 read as in rv, ‘If it be not he, who then 
is it?’ 

A fair he;tring from such a God? Job is 
tortured by the fear that he would be so upset 
and bewildered that he would confess a guilt 
that did not belong to him in reality (20, 21). 
Note the rv of verse 21: ‘1 am perfect; I regard 
not myself; I de.spise my life.’ Squarely he takes 
his stand on his integrity. He cannot relinquish 
that, even if he dies for it. Connect this with This 
is one ihing (22) (it is all one’, RV). Probably the 
sense is: ‘It is all one whether I live or die. Life 
has become obnoxious.* 

iii. The brevity of life (ix. 25-35). Job turns 
from the wounds of the world to consider his own 
sorrows and the fleeting nature of life. When 
more optimistic feelings struggle towards the 
surface (27) they are driven down again by the 
knowledge that God is determined to hold him 
guilty. He may as well give up the unequal 
struggle. If / he wicked (29). rv reads ‘I shall be 
condemned’. Job is up against a God who is 
evidently determined to duck in filth a man 
genuinely craving for purity of soul (31, 32). ‘Oh 
that I were dealing with man and not God!’ 
cries Job, ‘for then I would be on ground where 1 
could feel at home. But it is not so, nor is there 
an umpire (rv mg. for daysman) to ensure fair 
play for God and me’ (32,33). The chapter closes 
with Job turning sadly from what might have 
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been to the stern reality he knows—the terrifying, ‘Would that my one and only cradle had been the 
divine rod smiting him. If only God would take grave’, and ‘Cannot 1 have a brief breathing- 
that away, he would be able to speak out fear- space before the perpetual night of death?* 
lessly in affirmation of his innocence, for he has a 

‘conscience void of offence*. Zophar speaks (xi. 1-20) 

In the remarkable yearning for the God of the i. Job is rebuked (xi. 1-6). Zophar bluntly 
mysterious, terrifying beyond to revetil Himself reproves Job for his prodigality in empty words, 
in the fabric of understandable human exper- He cannot expect men who know better to stand 
ience, one is reminded forcibly of the words in by in silence. Job’s words have implied a claim 

Browning’s Saul: ‘ ’Tis my flesh that 1 seek in the to straight thinking and straight living. If only 

Godhead’.In this cry for an umpire between God God would speak, he would find both claims 

and man we see a prophetic reaching out for the utterly shattered. His puny human wisdom would 
‘one mediator between God and men, the man wilt before the vast sweep of the divine wisdom; 
Christ Jesus* (1 Tim. ii. 5). There was no finally and he would discover that, in actual fact, God 
satisfactory answer to Job short of the incarna- was recompensing his sinfulness very lightly, 
tion. The passage is strongly forward-looking to ii. God’s wisdom magnified (xi. 7-12). The 
Bethlehem. meaning of this powerful and memorable passage 

iv. An appeal to God (x. 1-7). With no umpire is well brought out in the Moffait translation; 
to help him. Job is forced to appeal directly to ‘Can you discover the deep things of God? can 
God, in an attempt to solve the mystery of the you reach the Almighty’s range of wisdom? 
divine antagonism to him. Note the rv reading Higher it is than heaven—how can you match it? 
in verse 1: ‘1 will give free course to my com- deeper than death—how can you measure it? Its 
plaint.’ Every suggestion his distraught imagina- scope is vaster than the earth, and wider than the 
tion can concoct is now expressed, no matter sea' (7-9). It is this wisdom which passes its 
how extraordinary. Is the divine oppression of verdict upon vain man, and such a verdict must 
him a paying concern (3)7 Can it be explained be infallible. Let Job submit to the breaking-in 
by divine shortsightedness, which means that process which the divine wisdom wants to carry 
(jod cannot clearly see what He is doing in His through in his case, and there is hope that genuine 
dealings with men (4)? Or can it be that, like understanding will be the final outcome, even 
man, God knows that His span of life is limited? though, like other men, he has the stubborn 
Therefore He must punish what He suspects to stupidity of a wild colt. ■ 
be sinfulness before there has been time to iii. A call to repentance (xi. 13^-20). Zophar 
examine the case thoroughly (5, 6). Even while now calls on Job to put away all known sin and 
expressing these suggestions Job knows their portrays the glittering rewards of repenianc'e. 
emptiness. He cannot get past the conviction One result will be the ability to look the world in 
that God must know him to be a man of the face fearless and unashamed. Compare verse 

integrity (7). 15 with x. 15. It will lead also to forgetfulness of 

V. The depths of despair (x. 8-22). There the misery of the past, whose darkness will be 
follows an appeal to the divine Potter who has swallowed up in the brilliant liglu of the present 
lavished such painstaking care upon His handi- (16, 17); and to security and hope (18, 19; cf. 
work. Both in the antenatal period and the vii. 6). But if there is no repentance, the only 
years which followed (10-12) Job can see many hope left for Job will be to breathe his last, 
signal evidences of divine preservation. What was Note the RV reading of verse 20. 
the goal before the divine mind in such dealings Thou shah dig about thee (18). The thought is 
with him? In the answer which follows (13-17), of a sheikh carefully looking round about his tent 
we see Job touching depths of doubt and despair before retiring to ensure that there are no lurking 
blacker than anything found elsewhere in the dangers. 

book. ‘All the while this was thy dark design’, Zophar is the narrow dogmatist/% 2 r cxce//c/trc, 
he says (13, Moff.). The potter has concentrated We find two flaws in him characteristic of his 
on making the vessel especially beautiful so that, type. In the first place he is too confident in his 
in the hour when He decides to mar it, the religious standpoint. We'find no traces of a 
contrast between past and present may be all the reverent ‘1 do not know’. He is right in main- 
more striking. Job feels that he is dealing with taining that he is in touch with truth (see, e.g., 
a God who is swift to note down even trivial sins. the lofty passage, xi. 7-11, which speaks of the 
His imagination quails at the prospect of what peerless, transcendent wisdom of God). He is 
would happen if he were really guilty. Righteous- wrong in thinking that he has all the truth. He 
ness of his makes no difference. He still has to understands not a whit more than Job about the 
hang his head, cowed before a God who, like a reason for Job’s sufferings. Secondly, he is 
fierce lion, delights in hunting him with marvel- lacking in humility. He is swift to call Job to go 
lous assiduity (14-16). For it increaseth (16). down on his knees at the recollection of the 
Better as in rv ‘And if my head exalt itself’. In limitations of human knowledge. Yet, as he 
verse 17 see rv mg. Host after host of the talks down to Job, he forgets that the mind 
afflictions which are God’s witnesses against his scrutinizing his sufferings is limited too. Un¬ 
integrity lurk about him. Verses 18-22 form a known to himself his deductions from Job’s 
most pathetic passage. There are two cries in it. misery have a far greater stamp of the wild ass's 
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colt (12) on them than the most agonized cries of 
the sufiferer. 

g. Job answers his friends (xii. 1— xiv, 22) 

1. He resents their assumed omniscience 
(xii. 1-12). Up to the present Job has given only 
scant attention to the sentiments of his friends. 
Now he brings to bear his powers of sarcasm and 
logic upon their facile assumption that they have 
a right to talk down to him. How easy for them 
to mouth their glib commonplaces in their still 
secure and comfortable world! ‘In the thought 
of him that is at ease there is contempt for mis¬ 
fortune; it is ready for them whose foot slippeth’ 
(5, Rv). If he had been a successful robber, and 
not a religious man, his position perhaps would 
have commanded greater respect. Into whose 
hand God bringeth abundantly (6). The RV mg. 
alternative reading is interesting: ‘That bring 
their god in their hand.’ The only god these 
robbers worship is their own power, as symbo¬ 
lized by the sword in their strong hand. 

Job now states his familiarity with everything 
that they have said about the wisdom and power 
of God. Even the leasts of the field are not 
ignorant of that. The voice of nature is one and 
undivided in that respect (7-9). He is also aware 
that all life is in the hand of God (10). The 
question perturbing his mind, which his friends 
will not face, concerns the use to which God 
puts His power. What kind of character controls 
the operation of the power ? He is not prepared 
to swallow down, unexamined and undigested, 
the opinions of others, no matter how ancient, if 
they do not commend themselves to his moral 
and spiritual palate. Verse 12 may be an allusion 
to Bildad’s deference to the wisdom of the 
ancients in viii. 8-10. 

ii. A descriptkm of divine poner (xii. 13-25). 
Job imagines God’s power as sweeping on 
indiscriminately and irresistibly, devastating the 
earth in natural calamities, shattering the in¬ 
fluence of the wise, the mighty, the respected, 
bringing them to power only in order to grind 
them down again, saddling the people with 
leaders whose idea of the direction they are 
taking is no clearer than that of one groping in 
the dark, or of an intoxicated man. We look in 
vain for any principle integrating the divine 
actions which he descTibes and feel that we are 
meant to conclude that for Job in this hour there 
was none. The bond of kings (18) is the bond by 
which they control the people. The exact force of 
verse 22 is elusive. Perhaps there is a reference to 
God’s exact knowledge of the most deeply 
concealed secrets of the heart. Cf. Is. xxix. 15. 

liL He rejects their counsel (xiii. 1-12). Again 
Job turns upon his friends, scathingly and im¬ 
patiently. They are forgers of lies (4), futile 
physicians of the soul, seeking to justify the ways 
of God by maxims of ashes and defences of 
clay (12, RV). He accuses them of being, not 
genuine allies of God, but cringing sycophants, 
using twisted arguments to bolster a cause they 
support out of a wholesome respect for their own 


skin. We may compare them with a man support¬ 
ing the cause of a bully, not because he is 
interested in the rights or wrongs involved in 
the cause, but because he is afraid of the man’s 
strong right arm. The friends have made much 
of God’s omniscient gaze upon Job. Are they 
rememl^ering that the very same gaze is upon 
the motives for their championship of God? 
How will they fare when they stand at the bar of 
the majesty and the omniscience of God? A 
striking hint is given in verses 9-11 that sincere 
opposition to God may fare better than in¬ 
sincere support of Him. 

iv. He appeals to God (xiii. 13-28). Conscious 
that further appeals to his friends are useless. 
Job turns to God. He is aware that such an appeal 
is a risky afl'air, but he cannot prevent himself 
defending his case. Though he slay /ne, yet will I 
trust in him (15). RV mg. reads ‘Behold, he will 
slay me; 1 wait for him’ (i.e. to strike). Another 
translation which adopts an alternative Hebrew 
reading io* (not) for lo (for him) reads *... 1 will 
not wait’ or ‘I have no hope’. In the verses which 
follow, faith suddenly flares up in the assertion 
that the verdict will go favourably for him. It is 
only godless people who have reason to be 
afraid in God's presence. Recklessly he calls for 
a successful challenger of his innocence. If such 
a person could be found, he would not have one 
further word to say (19). 

He proceeds to appeal for a fair hearing from 
God. This would mean the removal of the hea\ y 
hand now upon him, and of the numbing, 
frightening sense of the divine majesty (20, 21). 
If these conditions are granted, he will be equally 
happy in the r6le of plaintifl' or defendant (22). 
As it is, he is ignorant of the charge against him. 
He asks for a clear statement of the reason for the 
divine hostility, which has issued in such a 
harsh sentence. Can it be that God is making him 
smart for the unthinking irresponsibilities of 
youth (23-26)? Whatever the reason, there is no 
denying the reality of the situation: the drastic 
restrictions God has imposed upon him. Thou 
set rest a print upon the heels of my feet (27). 
Better as in rv, ‘Thou drawest thee a line about 
the soles of my feet’. And yet, what is the target 
for the divine enmity? Just a humble creature, 
tossed about by life, with the mark of corruption 
upon him. In verse 28 follow the rv reading 
‘Though 1 am like a rotten thing that consumeth’. 

V. The yearning for an after-life (xiv. 1-22). It 
is strange, says Job, that divine justice should 
fasten on a creature like man. His existence is 
fleeting, troublous, and involved in the universal 
sinfulness of humanity. Why then must a single 
individual, who is no heinous sinner, incur such 
a weight of divine displeasure? Cannot God 
grant the creature of a day a brief breathing- 
space from trouble? 

In verses 7-12 the fate of things is contrasted 
with the fate of persons, to the advantage of the 
former. A felled tree may sprout again, but 
‘death writesaninexorablc“nevermore” on man’s 
life*. With this passage compare the case of 
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Brother Lawrence. One winter day, as he looked 
upon a gaunt, bare tree, he was powerfully 
moved by the recollection of the dramatic trans¬ 
formation which would be effected with the 
return of spring. Surely the God, so marvellously 
operative in nature, was no less ready to effect a 
miraculous change in man. The incident led to 
his conversion. Compare also our Lord’s teach¬ 
ing in Mt. vi. 30. 

The gloom of the picture penetrates Job’s 
spirit so profoundly that there is a dramatic 
revulsion from it (13-15). His soul soars up in 
quest for the light of a worthwhile hereafter. At 
present he feels the rod of the God of wrath 
across his shoulders. Presumably he must bear 
it while the present life lasts. But after that ? He 
gives expression to a lovely dream of the God of 
grace granting him asylum, first in Sheol, the 
abode of the dead, and then ailling him back to 
an existence in which He, the Creator, would 
yearn over the work of His hands. If I could 
believe that, says Job, ‘1 could endure my weary 
post until relief arrived’ (14b, Moff*). They arc 
the words of a man who cannot let go his faith 
in the God whose present dealings are a blank 
mystery to him; a man raising questions which 
Jesus alone can answer. Cf. Jn. xi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 
10, etc. 

The glory of the dream fades in the recollection 
of the grim facts of the present. The God of 
grace retires to the background, and Job 
imagines a God who, miser-like, keeps constant 
check upon every sin (16, 17); a God who 
pulverizes the mightiest works of nature and 
dashes the hopes of man (18, 19), Death is the 
supreme trump card of man’s divine Antagonist. 
It makes him unable to rejoice in the rejoicings of 
the children he leaves behind, or to weep with 
them in their perplexities (21). It docs not even 
mean the cessation of his own pain (22). In this 
verse we have probably a reference to the terrible 
idea that the soul in Sheol had sympathy for the 
decomposing body, feeling the touch of corrup¬ 
tion upon it. 


HI. SECOND CYCLE OF SPEECHES, 

XV. 1—xxl. 34 

a. Second speech of Eliphaz (xv. 1-35) 

Eliphaz has been cut to the quick on finding Job 
treading under foot the pearls of wisdom let 
drop by the friends. It seems that their attempts 
to make Job bow in humble submission before 
the all-wise and all-powerful God have been 
unsuccessful. Perhaps he will be warned in time 
by a luminous commentary upon the divine 
judgment descending upon the wicked upon the 
earth. That is the spearhead of the friends’ 
attack in the second cycle of speeches. It seems 
that the consolations of God (11) of which they 
have been the mouthpiece have been too small 
for Job. Perhaps the terrors of God will bring him 
to his senses. 

As we listen to Eliphaz we feel that his pride 


has been wounded as well as his religious 
convictions. 

i. Job’s attitude criticized (xv. 1-16). Eliphaz 
accuses Job of being a windbag and irreligious at 
heart. Restrainest prayer (4). Rv mg. reads 
‘diminishes! devotion’. His assumption of 
integrity and his criticism of God have been a 
crafty defence mechanism (5). He accuses Job of 
being self-important. He talks like some primeval 
man, existing before the beginning of things, like 
a member of God’s secret council, like a man 
with a monopoly of wisdom. How preposterous 
to reject the testimony of age and experience! His 
talk throughout has tragically ignored the 
uncleanness of man who greedily gulps down 
iniquity as a thirsty man drinks water (16). If only 
he would raise his eyes to the God before whom 
the very angels and the heavens are stained (15)! 
In verse 12 Strahan renders wink at by ‘flash in 
wrath'. 

ii. The fate of the wicked (xv. 17-35). Eliphaz 
takes up Job’s statement in xii. 6. He calls to his 
aid the words of the wise, reaching back to the 
good old days when there were no foreign in¬ 
fluences to corrupt morality and religion. Job had 
claimed that wicked men enjoy security. Mon¬ 
strously untrue! Such security as they have is 
dogged by constant pain (20); it is haunted by 
the dread of coming calamity, the first threatening 
murmurs of w^hich their ears are for ever catching 
(21). And when at last the dreaded darkness 
descends, all hope must be surrendered. For 
them, now, only violence, hunger, trouble and 
anguish (22-24). In their hour of fleeting security 
they may make their proud assaults upon the 
Almighty, as if their stout shields could keep 
them safe (25, 26); they may play the role of 
successful, bloated .sensualists (27); they may be 
guilty of the impiety of building ruined cities 
which have borne the curse of God (28). But the 
final darkness of the day of doom is gathering, 
which will blot out their prosperity (29, 30). Their 
fate is the fate of a plant, withering and drying 
prematurely (31-35). 

b. Job answers Eliphaz (xvi. 1—xvii. 16) 

i. He spurns such empty comfort (xvi. 1-5). 
Vain words (3). Better as in Rv mg. ‘words of 
wind’. Eliphaz has accused Job of being a 
windbag rebel against God. Job hurls back the 
accusation that his friends are windbag com¬ 
forters. If he were comforter instead of sufferer, 
there would be genuine substance in the comfort 
he would offer. 

ii. His desperate condition described (xvi. 6-17). 

The woefulness of his impasse is drawn in 
poignant fashion. Speech and silence alike are 
powerless to ease his misery. His gaunt frame is 
proof positive that the grip of his divine Antago¬ 
nist is upon him. Note the rv in verse 8: ‘And 
thou hast laid fust hold on me, which is a witness 
against me: And my leanness riseth up against 
me, it testifieth to my face.’ In his aflaictions he 
feels that God is straddling him like a wild beast, 
looking down on its powerless prey with flashing 
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eyes (9). The hostility of God is echoed in the 
hostility of men, ‘the pack of petty foes that howl 
at the heels of his greater enemy’ (A. B. 
Davidson). At the end of verse 12 the figure 
changes. God appears as an archer, sending a 
stream of arrows into his vitals. His archers (13). 
Better as in rv mg., ‘his arrows'. In verse 14 
there is yet another change of figure, God is now 
a warrior, repeatedly breaching the walls of the 
stronghold of his soul. These divine assaults have 
condemned him to habitual mourning and 
humiliation; and yet these assaults have taken as 
their target an innocent man. 

iii. His faith again triiunphs (xvi. 1^21). Once 
again Job rises from the profoundest depths to 
the greatest heights. He has been unable to let 
go his innocence in face of the insinuations of his 
friends. Now we find he cannot let go his God 
in face of his ugliest doubts and fears. When an 
unjust death lays in the dust his innocent life, the 
voice of his innocent blood will rise to highest 
heaven (18). Cf. Gn, iv, 10. And there in heaven 
lie suddenly catches sight of a divine Champion, 
a divine S>anpathi/cr, who will be prepared to 
vouch for his integrity. Verses 19-21 should be 
read as in the Rv. Tearfully he appeals to the 
heavenly Witness to support his cause in the 
teeth of the insinuations of his friends, and of the 
shattering blows of the God who is responsible 
for his earthly afflictions. ‘Mine eye pourcth out 
tears unto God; that he would maintain the right 
of a man with God, and of a son of man with 
his neighbour!' This passionate longing for a 
heavenly Witness on his side strikingly points 
forward to the Christian thought of an ‘advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’ (1 Jn. 
ii. 1). Here faith is reaching out for a ‘God for 
us’. Again, Jesus alone can answer Job, Cf. Heb. 
ix. 24. 

iv. The brevity and sorrow of life (xvi. 22— 
xvii. 16). The appeal gains force when he remem¬ 
bers that the years are rolling him forward 
inexorably towards the grave. Away with the 
mocking hopes of a bright tomorrow outlined by 
his friends, when the misery of today will be 
forgotten! Away with all hopes offered by men! 
Only God can undertake suretyship for him. 
Strike hands (3). Suretyship was commonly 
undertaken by the striking of hands. Note the 
RV rendering of verse 5: ‘He that denouncclh his 
friends for a prey, even the eyes of his children 
shall fail.’ Perhaps the meaning is that the iniquity 
of those who callously surrender their friends to 
the unjustified criticisms of others will be 
visited on their children. The misery of Job's 
present lot is described in verses 6-16. He has 
become the butt of moralizing and insult. And 
aforetime / was as a tahret (6). Read as in rv mg. 
‘And I am become one in whose face they spit*. 
Righteous men may well be astonished at such 
suffering for such a man. though it cannot 
break their inflexible determination to pursue 
the way of righteousness whatever the price. 
Scholars have differed widely on verses 8, 9. 
Some have maintained that they have a foreign 


ring on Job’s lips, and have suggested that they 
have strayed to their present place from a speech 
of one of the friends. Delitzsch, on the other 
hand, leaving the passage in its position in the 
AV, speaks of it as ‘a rocket which shoots above 
the tragic darkness of the book lighting it up 
suddenly although only for a short time’. In a 
similar strain A. B. Davidson describes it as 
‘perhaps the most surprising and lofty in the 
book’. 

The gloom deepens as the chapter proceeds. 
Again the hopes of the friends that Job's night 
would be changed to day are swept aside (10-12). 
His only hope is in the grave for which he has 
almost a family affection. If I wait (13). Better 
as in RV mg. ‘If I hope’. 

c. Bildad’s second speech (xviii. 1-21) 

Bildad has nothing new to say, and certainly 
nothing that can have any significance for Job. 
A portrayal of the doom of the wicked can speak 
only to a man with a guilty conscience. 

i. Introduction (xviii. 1-4). Verses 2-4 intro¬ 
duce his main theme and reveal how keenly he 
resents Job's attitude to the attempts of his 
friends to be helpful. Ere ye make an end of 
words (2). Lit. ‘How long will ye set snares for 
words?' Bildad accuses Job of hunting for far¬ 
fetched arguments which are mere words without 
real content. Job is treating them like unintelli¬ 
gent beasts or unclean folk. He has accused an 
angry God of tearing him (xvi. 9), while in reality 
he is tearing himself. His altitude virtually 
demands that the whole earth, with its moral 
order, should be turned upside-down to sub¬ 
stantiate his criticism of God and his champion¬ 
ing of himself (4). 

ii. The fate of the wicked (xviii. 5-21). In the 
firsihorn of death (13) Strahan sees a reference to 
leprosy. The general sense is: ‘Death’s most 
loyal henchman will be his foe.* Note also the 
RV of verse 14: ‘He shall be rooted out of his tent 
wherein he trusteth; and he shall be brought to 
the king of terrors’, i.e. death. Brimstone shall be 
scattered (15). Strahan comments: ‘It was the 
custom to spread salt over places which had come 
under a ban; and brimstone, suggestive of the 
cities of the plain, may have been used to 
symbolize a deeper curse.’ 

d. Job answers Bildad (xix. 1-29) 

R. S. Franks speaks of this chapter as the ‘water¬ 
shed of the book'. From the most tragic sense of 
dereliction, Job rises to the most triumphant 
affirmation of faith. 

i. His humiliation at God’s hand described 
(xix. 1-22). Anger gives way to sorrow as he 
addresses the friends. Even if he has sinned, his 
sin cannot harm them. Ten times (3) means 
‘often* (cf. Gn, xxxi. 7). He complains that God 
is bent on humiliating him (6-12). I cry out of 
wrong (7). Moffatt translates expressively ‘I cry 
out “Murder” *. Not content with prostrating 
him through this personal antagonism, God has 
enlisted a perfect host of co-operators (12). 
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Eliphaz has ventured out into the open with what only by Jesus, in whom God takes the initiative 

has previously been only hinted by him, he to find man. Cf. Jn. xiv. 9. The frustration of his 

proceeds with specific charges against Job, He longing to find God is expressed in verses 8'*12. 

fathers on him tlic typical outrages of an oriental The most untiring efibrts to bring about the 

tyrant. It is implied that he has been practising a meeting for which he yearns are fruitless, 

‘Jekyll and Hyde’ existence (6-9). This sinfulness although God has the means of knowing the 

has been responsible for Job’s present calamities integrity of his heart of hetirts. He knoweth the 

(10,11). Instead of giving to the exalted Lord of way that I take (10). Lit., as in RV mg., ‘the way 

highest heaven the respect that is His due (12), he that is in me’. Mofl'att translates ‘how 1 live’. In 
has wrongfully assumed that His remoteness the words When he hath tried me, / shall come 
guarantees the slackness of His supervision of forth as gold {\0) we are not to detect a reference 
human affairs (13, 14). As a result he has trodden to the gold which comes through the refining 
the way of the godless (15). At the end of that fires of suffering; nor is there an arrogant claim 

way is doom (16). The moral conscience of the on the part of Job that his nature is gold all the 

righteous man approves the judgment of God way through. Rather he is contradicting the 

(19). Verse 15 is linked closely with verses 12-14. insinuations of his friends. They maintained that 

Moifatt renders : *ls that the line you choose, the Job was being punished for secret dross in his 

line that evil men took long ago?’ Man> scholars nature, which he had successfully screened from 

treat verses 17, 18 as an insertion. They strongly men. In his sufferings, according to them, God 

remind us of the words of Job in xxi. 7-16. Sec was tearing the screen aside, 

especially verses 14 and 16. Verse 18a sounds In verses 13-17 we see tJie longing to find God 
especially strange on the lips of Eliphaz and somewhat clouded over. Job finds himself 
verse 19 certainly follows \erse 16 much more wearily toiling up the hill of predestination ‘with 
smoothly than it does verse 18. its icy altitudes' (W. M. Maegregor). His sufl'er- 

iii. An invitation to return to God (xxii. 21-30). ing has been determined by an iron divine 

The mild spirit of Eliphaz breaks through the fire decree. The exact force of verse 17 is elusive, 

and brimstone preaching, in a pas.siige full of A. B. Davidson translates: ‘For 1 am not dis- 

beauty and spiritual truth, when it is lifted out of ma>cd because of the darkness, nor because of 

its narrow’ application to Job and interpreted myself whom thick darkness covercth.’ if this 

generally. Man finds authentic peace, not in his translation is adopted, the verse means that 
sins, but through the forgiveness of them (21, Job’s most baffling problem was not the ex« 

23); through acceptance of the truth revealed by ternal darkness of atlamity about him, nor the 

God (22); through a humble^relurn to God (23) darkness that had invaded his own person, but 

and through a new judgment of values whereby rather his sense of the arbitrariness of the divine 

the preciousness of the divine treasure eclipses all action. 

else (24, 25). Such peace will bring with it joy ii. The providence of God (xxiv. 1-25). T his 
(26), communion with God (27), triumph and problem is considered in a world setting. Various 
usefulness to others (28-30). classes of wrongdoers are mentioned. Why dixrs 

r/re(22). RV mg. has‘instruction’; there is not God intervene? Note the Moifatt render- 

no definite article in the Hcb, The rv of verses ing of verse 1: ‘Why has not the Almighty 

24,25 brings out the beauty of the thought;‘And sessions of set justice? Why do his followers 

lay thou thy treasure in the dust, and the gold of never sec him intervening?’ 

Ophir among the stones of the brooks; and the Verses 5-8 describe aboriginals, driven into 
Almighty shall be thy treasure, and precious the wilderness by the oppression of a stronger 

silver unto thee.’ Translate verse 30 as in the rv: race. Rising betimes for a prey (5). Better as in 

‘He shall deliver even him that is not innocent: rv, ‘seeking diligently for meat’. Corn (6). Lit. 

yea, he shall be delivered through the cleanness ‘fodder’, coarse food more suitable for animats 

of thine hands.’ than for human beings. They pluck (9). Better 

as in rv, ‘There are that pluck*. 

b. Job answers Eliphaz (xxiii. 1—xxiV. 25) Verses 10, 11 depict wretched labourers 

i. Job’s heart laid bare (xxiii. 1-17). He is no working for an inadequate wage, hungry and 

rebel against God; he does not complain for thirsty in the midst of plenty, 

the sheer joy of complaining. He has made a Verses 13-17 descril:^ the nefarious doings of 

real effort to restrain his cries of protest, but his the murderer (14), the adulterer (15), and the 

misery has wrung them out of him. My stroke is robber (16). With the light (14). Many scholars 

heavier than my groaning (2). Lit. ‘My hand is read ‘w'hen there is no light’. Cf. verse 13. Note 

heavy upon my groaning’, i.e. ‘1 am attempting the rv rendering of verse 17: ‘For they know the 

to control it’. If he does rebel, it is against what terrors of the shadow of death.’ Apparently there 

seems to be God’s arbitrary wrath. Thus in is in the verse a contrast between the attitude of 

verses 3-7 he expresses a passionate longing to respectable people and that of the night-birds, 

find the God of grace. Such a God would deal The former dread the darkness with its unknown 

intelligibly with him, meting out jasticc to his terrors; the latter Tove darkness rather than light, 

cause, and not numbing him by a parade of because their deeds arc evil’. Their familiarity 

sheer power. The wistfiii cry of these verses from with the darkness had bred contempt. If they 

a man seeking to find God can again be answered know fear, it is during the day, perhaps because 
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of the knowledge that justice will then find it 
easier to catch up with them. 

Verses 18-21 cannot express Job’s own con¬ 
victions. RV mg. inserts ‘ye say’ before verse 18. 
There is certainly the authentic accent of the 
friends in the passage. Strahan suggests that the 
doom of a notorious evil-doer is described. He is 
swift as the waters (18). Belter an in rv, ‘He is 
swift upon the face of the waters’. Perhaps the 
picture is of a twig, hurried along on the surface 
of a swiftly moving flood. Cf. Ho. x. 7. 

In verse 22 note the rv mg, reading, ‘Yet God 
by his power makcth the mighty to continue: 
they rise up when they believed not that they 
should live.* Follow the rv reading in verse 23: 
‘God giveth them to be in security, and they rest 
thereon.’ In this passage Job again speaks his 
own mind. If verse 24 is a characteristic utterance 
of his, we are to look for the force of it, not in 
for a little while, but rather in as all other. In 
defiance of the sentiments of his friends Job 
maintained that there was nothing abnormal 
about the death of the wicked. 

c. Bildad’s third speech (xxv. 1-6) 

Bildad passes over Job's arguments in silence* 
and strives rather to bring him to his knees before 
the might of God (2, 3). When the mightiest 
heavenly bodies must tremble before Him, sub¬ 
dued and convicted, how can insignificant and 
corrupt man hope to look up, unafraid of what 
the light may disclose (4-6)? Cf. iv. 17ff. and 
XV. I4ff. Bildad could have sung with feeling 

‘Eternal Light! Eternal Light! 

How pure the soul must be 

When, placed within Thy searching sight. 

It shrinks not, but with calm deliglit 

Can live, and look on Thee!’ 

There is point in the speech, but in the .'^ense 
intended by Bildad it cannot help Job. The latter 
never claims that there is no darkness in him, 
but only that there is not the darkness saspected 
by his friends. 

d. Job answers Bildad (xxvi. 1-14) 

Job demonstrates that he understands full well 
what Bildad has said about the might of God. 
His controversy with him and with the others 
cannot be explained by failure to stand where 
they have stood in appreciation of the omni¬ 
potence of God; it must rather be explained by 
his honesty in facing certain puzzling facts of 
experience which they have either overlooked or 
suppressed. A. B. Davidson has the chapter 
heading: ‘Job rivals Bildad in magnifying the 
greatness of God.’ 

Verses 2-4 embody the most pointed sarcasm. 
Such words of wisdom as have been offered to 
Job bear the stamp of the inspiration of some 
great person! Verses 5, 6 spe^ of the divine 
power operative in the underworld. Dead things 
are formed from under the waters (5). Better as in 
RV, ‘They that arc deceased (‘the shades’, rv 
mg.) tremble beneath the waters’. The Hebrew 


word is rephaHm, Two usages of it should be 
noted. It refers to pre-Tsraelitish people (e.g. 
Gn. xiv. 5, XV. 20). It can also refer to the dead 
(e.g. Ps. Ixxxviii. 10). Schwally maintained that ‘it 
was applied by the Israelites to people who were 
dead and gone, and of whom they knew little’. 
Destruction (6). Heb. ^abhaddon. The word is a 
synonym for Sheol, translated hell in the same 
verse. 

In verses 7-13 Job shows that heaven and earth 
and sea have the same testimony with regard to 
the power of God. How mighty must be the 
God of an ordered universe! Note the rv of 
verse 9: ‘He closeth in the face of his throne’, 
i.e. with clouds. He smiteth through the proud {M). 
RV reads ‘He smiteth through Rahab’. See ix. 1 3n. 
By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens { 13). 
The reference is to the wind of God blowing 
away the clouds and making the sky bright. 
His hand hath formed the crooked serpent (13). 
Better as in Rv: ‘His hand hath pierced the swift 
serpent.’ Sec iii. 8n. 

Verse 14 rounds off the chapter in a most 
impressive way. MofTatt translates: ‘And all this 
is the mere fringe of his force (‘the outskirts of 
his ways’, rv), the faintest whisper we can hear 
of him! Who knows then the full thunder of his 
power?’ The idea is that when you have fully 
described your most exact impressions of the 
power of God, there is always infinitely more that 
could be said. 

e. Job replies to his friends (xxvii. 1—xxxi. 40) 
Perhaps at this stage in the book we are to 
imagine a pause. Job waits in vain for Zophar 
to speak; but the friends have shot their bolt. 
There now follow two general replies to the 
friends, introduced by the same words, Moreover 
Job continued his parable (xxvii. 1, xxix. 1). 

i. Job reaffirms his innocence (xxvii. 1-6). Job 
again repudiates the charges insinuated or 
directly affirmed by his friends. His affirmation is 
introduced by what Strahan calls ‘the most 
extraordinary form of oath to be found in the 
Scriptures’. He swears by a God who has taken 
away his ‘right’ (rv {ov Judgment (2)). It is a 
remarkable picture of a man whose faith is 
abiding with him in the storm, who still can call 
‘my God’ the God he is tempted to imagine is 
forsaking him. He cannot doubt the reality of an 
Almighty God, or the fact of His government of 
the world: it is the mode of His government, and 
in particular its application to himself, which 
puzzles him. The present vexations cannot be 
explained by his sinfulness. 

a. The end of the wicked (xxvii. 7-23). This 
passage presents a number of difficulties. The 
connection between Job’s affirmation of inno¬ 
cence and this picture of the end of the wicked is 
hard to fathom. The friends had maintained that 
sinfulness was the clue to adversity, and had 
accordingly denied Job’s innocence. That 
denial was the logical outcome of their creed. 
And now, without a trace of warning, Job 
appears as a perfervid believer in that creed. In 
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the second place the passage flatly contradicts 
what Job has already said about the prosperity of 
the wicked. Cf. xxi. 22ff',, xxiv. Iff, and note the 
contrast between xxvii. 14 and xxi. 11. We have 
no parallel to these verses in Job’s speeches in 
any other part of the book. On the other hand, 
the passage would sound perfectly in place on 
the lips of the friends. There are two alternatives. 
We may argue that Job is modifying his previous 
sentiments. *Hc strengthened all the arguments 
of his friends’ is G. C. Morgan’s comment on the 
passage. In chapter xxvi we found him rivalling 
Bildad in magnifying the greatness of God with¬ 
out renouncing a larger creed than his. Perhaps 
in the present passage the author meant us to 
think of Job as sympathetic with the general 
truth of his friends’ sentiments, but unwilling 
to accept the arbitrariness and the narrowness of 
their application of them. On the other hand, 
many scholars hold that there has been a disloca¬ 
tion in the book at this point, and attribute this 
section to Zophar, which would mean that all 
the friends speak three limes. 

By the hand of God(l\). RV has ‘concerning the 
hand of God’. The words have a somewhat 
strange ring. He is undertaking to teach people 
whose past speeches have re\ealcd that they are 
past masters in the lesson. /Is' a moth (18). Read 
with Syriac and lxx ‘as a spider’. As a booth (18) 
refers to the flimsy construction erected by the 
nighlwatchman in a vineyard. Note the lxx 
reading of verse 19a : ‘He lieth down rich, but he 
shall do so no more.’ He openeth his eyes, and he 
is not (19b) mean:* that his eyes have scarcely 
opened to glimpse the descent of destruction, 
when they are closed for ever. The clapping of 
hands (23) is a token of indignation. See, e.g., 
Nu. xxiv. 10, 

iii. God’s gift of wisdom (xxviii 7he 

chapter consists of a fine poem on wisdom which 
is meant to teach that wisdom is completely 
beyond the reach of man unless the quest is 
carried through in the setting of the fear of the 
Lord (28). Many scholars doubt whether the 
chapter can be attributed to the original drama 
and treat it as a later addition. In the first place 
the connection between chapters xxvii and 
xxviii is elusive. Secondly this placid acquiescence 
in the superior heights of the divine wisdom 
contrasts strangely with many of Job’s state¬ 
ments before and after this stage in the book. 
Elsewhere Job appears as ‘a chained eagle, who 
spreads his wings and dashes himself against the 
bars of his cage; he would soar unto God’s place 
and pluck the mystery out of the darkness’ (A. 

B. Davidson). See, c.g., xxiii. 3, xxxi. 35ff. One 
must, however, bear in mind that it is unreason¬ 
able to expect level-headed consistency in a 
sufferer. We have seen striking inconsistencies in 
Job’s view of God. God has appeared sometimes 
as foe, sometimes as friend. Tlte pendulum may 
also have swung in respect of Job’s thoughts on 
human understanding of the ways of God. 

In the first fourteen verses we have a remark¬ 
able picture of man’s successful and unresting 


activity in worrying out of the earth its treasures 
of precious ores and stones. The miner is seen 
groping his way through the darkness, carrying 
through complicated underground operations. 
In verse 4 note the RV which suggests a possible 
sense for a very obscure passage: ‘He breaketh 
open a shaft away from where men sojourn; they 
are forgotten of the foot that passeth by; they 
hang afar from men, they swing to and fro.* 
Verses 9 and 10 describe the miner cutting 
through the rocks. Rivers (10), RV mg. has 
‘passages’. Verse 5 is meant as a contrast between 
the quiet growth of the corn above ground and 
the miner’s forceful tactic's underground. 

The narrative spxjaks of a quest which must 
balflc the most careful ingenuity of man or beast: 
the quest for wisdom (7. 8, 12-14). Earth cannot 
work out an answer to the question. Where shall 
wisdom be found? {12), Price (13). i xx reads ‘way’. 
Wisdom cannot be obtained in any human 
market (15-22). All living things and the dark 
forces of the underworld are alike impotent to 
answer the question asked in verse 12 and again 
in verse 20. 'fhe most they can do is allude to a 
vague rumour about wisdom which they have 
heard (22). 

The only One who can answer the question is 
indicated in verse 23. Tlic God who can restrain 
the mighty forces of the universe, the God of 
creation, has an exact mastery of all the hidden 
things of wisdom. If man would travel profitably 
towards an apprehension of that wisdom, of 
which God is, and can be, the only possessor, he 
must be God-fearing and moral. 

iv. Job’s memory of a golden past (xxix. 1-25). 
This is one of the most eflective chapters in the 
book. The sources of Job’s happiness arc por¬ 
trayed with consummate skill. 

First, he was a God-preserved man (2-4). Note 
the RV in verse 2b, ‘In the days when God 
watched over me’. Here wc have the pathos of 
the whole book. At the heart of his past happi¬ 
ness was the conviction that God was watching 
over him. His present misery is explained by the 
feeling that God is no longer watching—or, if 
watching, with unreasonably critical eyes. In the 
days of my youth (4). Lit. ‘in the days of autumn’. 
Read as in Rv, ‘in the ripeness of my days’. For 
the secret of God (4) cf. Ps. xxv. 14. 

Secondly, Job was a domestically happy man. 
In the reference to his children (5) wc bear the 
‘sob of a great agony’ (G. C. Morgan). 

Thirdly, he was a prosperotiii man. The rock 
poured me out rivers of oil (6) does not refer to a 
prosperity emerging even from unlikely quarters, 
as we might imagine. The olive tree thrives in a 
rocky soil, and oil presses arc hewn out in the 
rock. 

In the fourth place, he was a universally respect¬ 
ed man (7-10, 21-25), When he took his seat as 
a city councillor it was noted with respect by alt 
classes of the community (8-10). His opinion was 
waited upon with respect. When it had been 
expressed, there was nothing more to say (21, 
22). His speech was like rdiresliini rain for 
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drooping spirits. His very smile was a tonic for 
the irresolute. Note the rv mg. of verse 24, ‘1 
smiled on them when they had no confidence’. 

Verses 11-17 explain the ‘well done’ invariably 
written by men across Job’s name. The man who 
was ‘watched over’ by God was scrupulous in 
watching over the interests of the needy. Even 
perfect stangers could depend on his thorough 
championing of their case (reading verse 16 as 
in RV, ‘The cause of him that 1 knew not I 
searched out’). In all these social activities, 
righteousness was his garment, and justice his 
turban (14, rv mg.). The idea is almost that 
justice incarnated itself in Job. Cf. Jdg. vi. 34, 
which can be rendered ‘But the spirit of the Lord 
clothed itself with Gideon’. 

Job’s anticipations for the future, so rudely 
shattered by the calamities of the first two 
chapters of the book, are portrayed in verses 
12-20. He expected an unbroken prolongation 
of the ‘golden’ days. In verses 19, 20 use the 
present tense throughout with the rv. Molfatt 
translates ‘I shall grow old among my brood’ 
for / shall die in my nest (18). Verse 19 speaks of 
a prosperity in touch with unfailing springs; 
verse 20 of manly strength symbolized by the 
bow. 

V. The contempt into which he has been brought 
(xxx. 1-31). The grey ‘now’ stands in bleak 
contrast to the golden ’then’. The misery of the 
present approaches from every quarter. First it 
comes from without. He is insulted by men 
(1-15), even by the ‘underdog’ class, which in 
the old days he had been quick to befriend (cf. 
xxix. 11-17). Bitterly he says: ‘my juniors mock 
me, men whose sires I would have scorned to 
trast with a sheep-dog’s task’ (I, MolT.). The 
reason for his lack of confidence in them api>ears 
in the next verse. They arc ‘men in whom vigour 
is perished' (rv mg.). The miserable lot of the men 
who now revile Job is then depicted. Follovzing 
the RV, use the present tense throughout. They 
arc grateful to scrape a miserable livelihood from 
the roots of the ground (4) and to make their bed 
in rocky barren places, when respectable men 
harshly refuse them a place to lay their head 
(5-8). Such is the lot of people with an unknown 
and unloved name. Follow the rv in verse 6, 
‘clefts of the valleys’, and rv mg. in verse 7. 
‘under the nettles they stretch themselves’. 
Base men (8). Lit. ‘men of no name*. 

Now Job himself is a target for the skits and 
the crude contempt of such people (9-15). ‘Spit 
at the sight of me* (10, rv mg.) is probably better 
than spit in my face. Verse 11 speaks of unre¬ 
strained humiliation at the hands of God. rv 
mg. yields the good sense of God loosening Job’s 
‘bowstring*. Cf, xxix. 20. The youth (12), or 
‘rabble* (rv), distressing Job appears as a host 
beleaguering a city, making escape impo.ssible 
(13), and then pouring in when the wall has been 
breached (see 14, av). 

In the second place misery approaches from 
within (16-18, 30), Note the rv of verse 16, ‘my 
soul is poured out within me*. He describes the 


tormenting, burning pains of his disease. Verse 
18 is difficult. 18a seems to refer to his garment 
hanging loosely on his shrunken frame (rv has 
‘disfigured’ for changed), 18b, on the other hand, 
seems to imply a tight-fitting garment. Strahan 
translates ‘it clings to me like my vest’. Peake 
suggests that the reference is to certain abnor¬ 
mally swollen parts of his otherwise emaciated 
body. 

Thirdly, misery approaches from above 
(19-23). He is dealing with a God who has cast 
him into a miry pit (cf. Ps. xl. 2), and now is 
cruelly indifferent to his cry for help. God’s 
tempest of trouble is inexorably sweeping him 
forward to the grey portals of the house of 
death. Dissolvest my substance (22). Better, 
‘dissolvest me in the storm’ (rv). 

Verse 24 has given much difficulty, rv mg. has 
‘Howbeit doth not one stretch out the hand in 
his fall? or in his calamity therefore cry for 
help?' Dillmann, reading tohue^a for 6e‘e, trans¬ 
lates the first phrase ‘Howbeit, doth not a sinking 
man stretch forth his hand?' i.e. a drowning man 
will grasp at a straw. Job felt himself sinking in a 
storm he imagined a cruelly callous God had sent. 
Yet again and again the cry rose in his heart, 
‘Lord, save me’. It was the hand of faith reaching 
out for a Saviour he could not yet firmly trust. 

Underlying verses 25, 26 wc hear the note: 
*lf only God had dealt with me as generously as 
I have dealt with others, how different my 
present position would be!’ Verse 27 describes 
his feelings in ferment. Translate prevented {lib) 
by ‘are come upon me' with rv. Verses 28 and 31 
portray the sorrow that has taken the place of 
the gladness of old. Verse 29 sj^eaks of him as 
fitter company for animals than for men. 

vi. Job’s final protestation of innocence 
(xxxi. 1-40). This chapter gives a very remarkable 
insight into the character of the man. His ideals 
are not easygoing and unambitious, but exacting 
and inward. ‘He judges himself by an almost 
evangelical standard of excellence’, says Strahan. 
Duhm speaks of the chapter as the high-water 
mark of the Old Testament ethic. We shall note 
several striking correspondences with New 
Testament teaching. Job makes six main claims 
for his fonner way of life. 

1. He was untainted by immorality (1-12). His 
external conduct had been pure, but no purer 
than his secret thoughts (1, 7, 9; cf. Mt. v. 8, 28). 
Adultery appears in a terrible liglit. First, it 
deserves the punishment of God (2, 3). The 
purity of Job's action had emerged from a 
background of the ‘fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom’ (xxviii. 28). Second, it deserves the 
punishment of man, for it is an offence, not only 
against God, but against society (11). Grind unto 
another (10) refers to the lowliest form of 
bondage, that of a slave-woman at the mill. Cf. 
Ex. xi, 5, Third, it is a fire that has m it the 
threat of indiscriminate destruction—of a man's 
health, home, happiness (12). Cf. Pr. vi. 27, 28. 

Verses 5-8 paint on a canvas wider than that of 
sensualism. Here Job denies vanity and deceit 
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of any kind. Strahan effectively speaks of 
vanity (5) (Heb. shawe") as ‘masked nothingness'. 
He is not afraid of the scales of God's justice^ if 
only they arc fair (6). If his claim to integrity is 
unsound, he will gladly forfeit the produce of his 
enterprise (translating 8b with rv, ‘Let the pro¬ 
duce of my field be rooted out'). 

2. He was untainted by thoughtlessness 
(13-22, 31, 32). His servants always recei\’ed fair 
play from him, for he remembered that there was 
a God in heaven to whom he w'as answerable — 
the Creator of both master and servant (13-15. 
Cf. Eph. vi. 9). Verse 15 surely stands out as the 
gem, even in this passage, because of its remark¬ 
ably sensitive social consciousness. Cf. Pr. xiv. 
31, xxii. 2. Nor was it possible for his household 
to complain of frugal catering at his hands any 
more than they could complain of injustice. In 
verse 31 follow rv, *lf the men of my tent said 
not, who can find one that hath not been satisfied 
with his flesh?’ But his kindness was not confined 
within the walls of his own household; it went 
out to seek and to save the needy; the poor, the 
widows, and the fatherless (16, 17). Exploitation 
and oppression of the weak were foreign to his 
nature, though he could easily have used his 
influence to iwibi the justice offered by the 
courts (21). Rather he had been a help of the 
Itelpless. Verse 17 is particularly striking. His full 
stomach had never made him indifferent to the 
empty stomachs of others. No La/arus was 
allowed to lie at his gate, unnoticed and un- 
hclped (cf. Lk. xvi. 20). He was ‘given to 
hospitality' (Rom. xii, 13), when he could not 
liave the faintest chance of return (16-20, 32; 
cf. Lk.xiv. 12-14). 

3. He was untainted by what G. B, Shaw has 
called the 'Gospel of Getting on' (24, 25). He 
made friends by means of the ‘mammon of un¬ 
righteousness' (cf. Lk. xvi. 9), but his attitude to 
his riches never ran the risk of the warning: ‘You 
cannot serve God and mammon’ (cf. Mt. vi. 19- 
21, 24). 

4. He was untainted by any secret hankering 
after idols (26, 27). Verse 27 speaks of the 
throwing of the kiss of adoration to the heavenly 
bodies. 

5. He was untainted by bitterness towards his 
enemies (29, 30). In a passage such a.s this Job is 
travelling in the direction of our Lord’s words in 
Mt. v. 44. 

6. He was untainted by insincerity (33, 34). 
.4.V Adam (33) can be rendered ‘after the manner 
of men'. ‘His true eyes had never practised how 
to cloak offences with a cunning brow' because 
he dreaded popular disapproval, and more 
especially the disapproval of the great families. 

Translate verse 34 with rv: ‘Because I feared 
the great multitude, and the contempt of families 
terrified me, so that I kept silence, and went not 
out of Ihe door—' The sentence is unfinished. 

The recollection of his past way of life causes 
Job to break into an almost reckless ‘not guilty’ 
cry, with which he challenges high heaven (35-37). 
Note especially the rv rendering of verse 35. 


The appearance of the indictment would not 
confuse or humiliate him. He would carry it, 
triumphantly, joyfully and openly (36); and with 
princely, confident step enter the presence of the 
Adversary he had found so elusive, ready to give 
Him an exact account of his daily walk (37). 

In this chapter Job has so far claimed that 
neither the voice of man nor the voice of God 
can convict and confuse him. He is guiltless of 
such charges as his friends have sought to fasten 
on him. In verses 38-40 he goes further and says 
in effect: ‘Even if my land had a voice, no more 
could it condemn me.’ 

V. THE EI.IHU SECTION, 
xxxii. 1- -xxxvii. 24 

For the following rcii.sons many scholars main¬ 
tain that the Eliliii .section is an interpolation by 
another hand: there is no mention of Elihu in 
Prologue or Epilogue; the linguistic and stylistic 
ditfcrcnces from the rest of the book are regarded 
as favouring such a conclusion; the Elihu 
speeches, it is maintained, add nothing to what 
has gone before. 

On the other hand, Budde, Cornill, Karnp- 
hausen, Wildcbocr, Selim, Bauer and Peters 
have argued for the originality of the speeches. It 
.seems highly unlikely lliat a later interpolator, 
writing with a knowledge of the activities of the 
Satan mentioned in the Prologue, should ignore 
the Prologue altogether. 

Characteristics of the Elihu speeches are a 
profound atmosphere of reverence for God; a 
view of sin deeper than that which appears 
elsewhere in the speeches of the other friends; 
the appearance of God as a Teacher (xxxv. 11 
and xxxvi. 22). intent on leading man through 
the discipline of suffering to a wiser way of life. 
Budde maintains that the supreme function of 
the .speeches is to expose Job's most potentially 
dangerous characteristic—spiritual pride (xxxiii, 
17 and rv of xxxvi. 9). The curative value of 
suffering has no doubt appeared in other speeches 
but not with the same emphasis. 

a. The reason for Elihuintervention (xxxii. 

1 - 22 ) 

Throughout this chapter there is a dear ring of 
‘necessity is laid upon me’. The failure of the 
friends to answer Job’s doubts and fears h*id 
forced him into the controversy. As he had 
listened, a twofold anger had burned in his 
breast- against Job, beaiuse of the confident 
eyes he was raising unflickcringly towards 
heaven, and against the friends for their failure 
to refute Job. Wc are surely meant to remember 
that it is an angry man who is speaking. There are 
four references to his anger in verses 2-5. Such a 
recollection will blunt the charge of boastfulness 
frequently made against Elihu. Hahn, e.g., dis¬ 
misses him as ‘a most conceited and arrogant 
young man’. (For his boastfulness see especially 
verses 14, 17, 18.) But anger may readily sweep 
a man beyond the strict frontiers of balanced 
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humility. Also we must remember that it is an 
oriental man who is speaking and his words are 
meant for oriental ears. In such a setting the 
boastfulness, so clearly detected by Western 
ears, would assume almost a commonplace 
character. Cox looks upon his introduction as 
‘little more than a string of scholastic formulae, 
sentences which were the current form of debate’. 

In verses 6-16 Elihu points out the reason for 
his silence up to the present stage in the debate: 
a young man's natural respect for grey hairs had 
sealed his lips. But a still more authoritative 
respect had broken the seal: his respect for the 
revelation of God which could come to young 
men as well as to old (8). Men who are ‘great’ 
in age arc not always ‘greiit’ in their appreciation 
of spiritual wisdom. Silence now could only 
mean greater respect for the person of man than 
for his God. Elihu was not built on such lines 
(21, 22). Old men had failed to pierce Job’s 
defence. Let them not conclude that it must be 
impregnable in the face of every human attack. 
Let them not say: ‘We found him too clever for 
us! It must be God, not man, w^ho puts him 
down!' (13, Moff.). Job has not yet had to 
reckon with Elihu's distinctive assault upon his 
positions. 

Verses 17-21 graphically depict a man in the 
grip of the constraint of what he felt to be the 
truth of God. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 16. He was bursting 
to speak. Only speech could relieve the inner 
tension (19, 20; see Rv mg.). 

b. Elihu denounces Job’s attitude to his sufTerings 
(xxxiii. 1-33) 

In the opening verses of this chapter Elihu 
maintains first that he is utterly sincere, speaking 
directly from the heart (3), and secondly that he 
is on exactly the same plane as Job in creaturely 
dependence upon God (4, 6). In verse 6 translate 
with RV, ‘I am toward God even as thou art’. 
Job had complained that the spectacle of the 
divine might numbed and terrified him (cf. ix. 34, 
xiii. 21), making it impossible for him to do 
himself justice before God, cither in thought or in 
word. No such complaint could have relevance 
in the verbal warfare to which Elihu was challeng¬ 
ing him (7). Job's present assailant was a man 
like himself. 

In verses 8-13 Elihu rebukes Job for maintain¬ 
ing his integrity, and for charging God with 
hostility to him. Such a charge against the great 
God, whose greatness immexisurably transcends 
the power or wisdom of man, is totally unfound¬ 
ed. And yet Job seemed to assume that such a 
God would be prepared to assume the role of a 
disputant like some party in a petty human 
squabble! But while God will not speak as a 
disputant. He will speak (as the mighty God that 
He is) in ministries of mercy. Yet Job has denied 
that very fact. A. B. Davidson renders verse 13: 
‘Why dost thou contend agiiinst Him that He 
giveih not account of any of His matters?’ In 
verses 14-30 E21ihu refers to the various ways 
through which a patient God seeks to give an 


account of Himself in human affairs. First, He 
sp>eaks through dreams and visions, through 
which He would leave the seal of His instruction 
upon human minds (16), and reclaim men from 
evil purposes (17) which must issue in death 
and destruction without His intervention (18). 
Secondly, He speaks through pain (19; cf. Heb. 
xii. 6). Suffering may deprive a man of his appe¬ 
tite (20), of his firm, healthy flesh (21); it may 
bring him to the very jaws of death, where the 
destroying angels await him (22); but it may give 
God His chance with the soul. Verse 23 speaks of 
the intervention of an angel of mercy to cheat the 
destroying angels of their prey by interpreting to 
the sufferer the meaning of the chastening rod 
and the correct reaction to it. One emwn^ a 
thousand (23) has no idea of pre-eminence in it: 
the idea is rather that Ciod has an indefinite 
number of ministers of mercy under His com¬ 
mand. 

Verses 24-30 .speak of the results which follow 
a right response to the approach which a gracious 
God makes to the sufferer. First, his body re¬ 
gains its health (25). Secondly, health of soul is 
restored, with the joy which is its inevitable 
fruit (26). For he will render (26) read as in rv 
‘he restoreth'. Man is given back his righteous 
standing with Ciod. Thirdly, joy of soul issues in 
joyful witness to others concerning God's deal¬ 
ings with the soul (27, 28). Translate verse 27 
with RV and rv mg. ‘He singeth before men, and 
saith. “I have sinned, and perverted that w'hich 
w'as right, and it was not requited unto me" ’. 
Cf. Ps. ciii. 10. He will deliver his soul (28). 
Better as in rv, ‘He hath redeemed my soul'. 

Elihu now challenges Job to speak, if he has 
anything worth saying (31-33). ‘1 fain would see 
you cleared' (32h, Moff), he says. But if he 
ciiniiot speak w'ords of wisdom, let him listen to 
him. 

c. Job's complaints summari/ed (xxxiv. 1-9) 
Silence follows Elihu's challenge to Job, so his 
denunciation of Job’s sentiments continues. He 
appeals first for the car of ail intelligent listeners. 
Let there be discrimination between words of 
truth and words of error. In w4iich of these 
categories must Job’s words be placed? Elihu 
condenses Job's speeches into two complaints: 
the first is that God has wronged an innocent 
man, inflicting a mortal wound on him quite 
capriciously (5, 6). Read verse 6 as in rv, 
‘Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a 
liar’. Such words, says Elihu, only go to show up 
Job as a man with a unique and in.saiiablc thirst 
for scorning (7), a man of faulty opinions, which 
surely must be a significant commentary upon 
the faulty company he has been keeping (8). In 
the second place Job has complained that ‘it is 
no use for man to be the friend of God' (9, MofT). 

d. Job’s first complaint refuted (xxxiv. 10-33) 
Job has complained of unrighteousness in God’s 
dealings with him. With all the conviction of his 
pious nature Elihu affirms that God is just, and 
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that He has placed man in a moral universe his own good the trials must continue. He 

(1(V 12). Man reaps what he sows, whether the clappeth his hands (37). See xxvii. 23n. 

sowing is of evil or goodness. He supports his 

aflirmation by various considerations. * second complaint refuted (xxxv. 1-16) 

First, absolute authority belongs to God and Job had argued that righteousness brings no 

to God alone. The control of the universe has advantage to the righteous man—no more than 

not been foisted on Him by some other power if he had been a flagrant sinner (cf. xxi. 15, 

(13). That might entail indilTerent or self-regard- xxxiv. 9). A. B. Davidson translates verses 2 

ing government. Self-regard on the part of God and 3: ‘Thinkest thou this to be thy right, and 

would shatter the fabric of the universe in an callcst thou it. My just cause against God, that 

instant (14, 15). In verse 14a follow av mg., ‘If thou sayest. What advantage hast thou? And, 

he set his heart upon himself'. Human life is What am I profited more than if 1 had sinned?' 

maintained by the breath of God. Where is Flihu replies that human virtue or vice cannot 

there a motive for injustice in such a God? bring any advantage to the transcendent God 

He argues in the second place that the very con- (5-7). It is other men, and not God, who have 

tinuance of the rule of God implies justice in that reason to Ix? concerned about human conduct 

rule (17). The charge of injusiiLC is a serious (8). For the error in Flihu's argument, see vii. 

enough one to make against earthly monarchs 20n., xxii. 3n. 

(18), for justice w ielded in an unjust way has the Flihu proceeds to demolish certain considera- 
.seeds of ruin in it (cf. Mt. xii. 25); but how can tions which might seem to support Job's con- 

such a charge be made against the Creator of all leniion that no advantage is attached to righteous 

men, whether princes or paupers, who shows conduct. There is the problem of unanswered 

partiality to neither prince nor pauper, but cares prayer (9, 12). Note the Rv of verse 9: ‘By reason 

for all alike ? (19). Again, where is there a motive of the multitude of oppressions they cry out.’ 

for injustice? It is a case of ‘Ye ask, and receive not, because 

I'p to the present stage in the chapter Flihu yc ask amiss' (Jas. iv. 3). A deep religious note is 

has been moving on somewhat theoretical missing from the prayer. It has the stamp of 

ground. He now moves on to more practical vanity upon it (13). It is a cry of pain, which docs 

considerations. God's omniscience guaiantees not raise man ar.y higher than the level of the 

His justice (20-28). People and princes alike feel beasts (II). The divine Teacher has loftier 

the weight of God's might. Without hand (20) altitudes of tru^t in stc;?rc for man (10; cf. xxxvi. 

means ‘w'ithout human instrumentality'. Trans- 22). 

late verse 23 with rv, ‘For he needeth not The thought of God as a Teacher, intent on 
further to consider a man, that he should go steering man through a rough and thorny maze of 

before God in judgment'. The verse is to be pain to a deeper experience of Himself, gives us 

understood against the background of Job’s an important distinction between Flihu and the 

appeal to God for ‘sessions of set justice’ (xxiv. friends. For them, God appears more charac- 

1, Moff.). Divine knowledge of human ways, teristically as a Sovereign or Judge. Verses 14-16 

and judgment upon them, are simultaneous. point out that (here is not only a deep religious 

(24). Better,‘without inquisition’ note lacking in Job’s cry; there is a positively 

(RV mg.), which links the thought with that of irreligious ring about it. The Iranslalion is 

verse 23. problematical, A. B. Davidson makes good sense 

Jn verse 29 Flihu moves from a general contem- in the rendering, ‘Yea w hen thou sayest. Thou 

plation of God’s working in history towards seest Him not, the cause is befesre Him; therefore 

Job's case. There is a ring of Thou art the man’ wait thou for Him’ (14). In verse 15 follow 

about or against a man only. Translate verse 29a rv mg., ‘But now, because he hath not visited in 

with RV, ‘When he giveth quietness, who then his anger, thou sayest, he doth not greatly regard 

can condemn ?’T he argument of the verse seems arrogance’. In thus questioning the reality of 

to be: whether nations or individuals are passing God’s righteous rule, entailing profit for saint 

through days of quiet enjoyment of God’s and punishment for sinner. Job is heaping up 

presence, or days when they lose sight of His words without knowledge (16). 

face in the midst of trials, they must take the way 

of uncomplaining submission to His will. His The mighty works of God (xxxvi. 1- xxxvii. 24) 

justice is justly administered for the good of men Attention—to a man of ‘unerring insight* (4, 

(30). Elihu then asks Job ‘if any man who uses Moflf.) into the ways of God with man in general, 

the language of penitence (31, 32) will presume and with Job in particular. From afar (3) means 

to dictate to God the chasti.sement he should that his argument is going to range widely 

receive’ (Strahan). Translate 31a with RV, ‘For through the realm of truth, 

hath any .said unto God’. Note also the rv of Behold a mighty and a gracious God! His 
verse 33. Flihu emphatically dissociates himself providence is trustworthy, adamantly opposing 
from Job. the wicked, vigilantly superintending the 

Elihu then calls for the verdict of thinking men rigl'iteous (5-7). Even when they are cramped and 

with regard to Job’s rebellious words (34-37). constrained by affliction, the divine Teacher is 

For Elihu, Job’s rebellion is more terrible than intent on leading them through to a large plac'c 

his trials. Until he surrenders that rebellion, for (cf. verse 16) where they acknowledge and re- 
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nounce the transgression that had involved them 
in affliction (8-10). Their transfiressions that they 
have exceeded (9). Better as in RV, ‘their trans¬ 
gressions, that they have behaved themselves 
proudly*. Obedience to the Teacher leads to 
happiness; disobedience to ruin (11-15). Wrath 
(13) refers to their smouldering resentment 
against God. Cry not (13) means ‘pray not', with 
the content of trust in their prayers which is 
pleasing to God (cT. xx.xv. 10). In his ajfltction 
(15) can mean ‘through his affliction’. 

The action of a mighty and gracious God, 
which has been generally enunciated, is not 
applied to Job’s particular case. In verse 17 
follow the RV, ‘But thou art full of the judgment 
of the wicked’. In verse 18 combine kv mg. and 
Rv: ‘For beware lest wrath lead thee away into 
mockery, neither let the greatness of the ransom 
turn thee aside.’ The greatness of the ransom is 
evidently a reference to the severity of the 
afflictions through which he is passing. Nothing 
else can win for him that larger trust in God to 
which God is calling him in his afflictions. 
Riches certainly cannot do it (19). The force of 
nii'hf (20) is elusive. Cox sees a reference to Job's 
loathing of life; Davidson, a synonym for 
judgment. Cf. Job's frequently expressed desire 
to meet God in judgment. V^erse 21 expresses a 
warning against the way of rebellion, alias the 
way of iniquity, which, he says. Job has chosen 
in preference to walking the way of affliction 
with meekness. There will be a change if only 
he will behold the God of sovereign might (22; 
note RV, ‘Behold, God doeth loftily iit his power'), 
the mighty Teacher, who is answerable to no 
one (22, 23). Down on your knees before such a 
God! That is the place for man (24, 25). 

In a passage full of literary beauty and spiritual 
significance Fiihu takes up again his theme of 
the greatness of God (xxxvi. 26—xxxvii. 24). He 
calls the phenomena of nature to witness to the 
might of God, 

i. The formation of the rain drops (xxxvi. 27, 
28), In verse 27 follow rv: ‘For he draweih up 
the drops of water, which distil in rain from his 
vapour.’ 

ii. The thunderstorm (xxxvi. 29—xxxvii. 5). 

Verse 30 is dilflcult. A. B. Davidson translates, 
‘Behold, He spreadeth His light around Him, and 
coverclh Him over witJi the deeps of the sea’. He 
interprets sea as referring either to the ‘masses of 
water in the thunder clouds which enshroud the 
Almighty’, or to ‘the sea on earth ... as it were 
drawn up from its bottom in cloud and vapour 
to form the pavilion of the lord’. Verse 31 
speaks of the thunderstorm both as a minister of 
Ciod's judgment and of His mercy (accompanied 
as it is by fructifying rain). In verse 32 translate 
with rv: ‘He covereth his hands with the light¬ 
ning; and giveth it a charge that it strike the 
mark.’ Verse 33 is called by Gesenius locus 
ohscurisstnius. Many scholars adopt the reading 
The crash thereof announceth the fierceness of 
His wrath against iniquity’. Them (xxxvii. 4) 
refers to the lightnings. 


iii. The snow and ice (xxxvii. 6-10). He de¬ 
scribes the paralysing effect of the rigours of 
winter upon Jiuman work and upon the animals 
(7, 8). Render 7b with rv, ‘That all men whom he 
hath made may know it’. The helplessness of man 
before the severity of the weather is meant to 
serve as a timeless reminder that he is creature 
and not Creator. Out of the south (9), Lit. ‘out of 
its chamber’. Out of the north (9) is properly ‘out 
of the scatterers'—perhaps the north winds 
which scatter the clouds and bring frost. 

iv. The clouds (xxxvii. 11-13). I hcse move in 
accordance with the divine command on min¬ 
istries of discipline or mercy to man or land. 
Follow RV in verse 11; ‘Yea, he ladeth the thick 
cloud with moisture; he spreadeth abroad the 
cloud of his lightning.’ They (12) refers to the 
individual lightning flashes. 

The weight of testimony of the ‘wondrous 
works of God' to the God operative in them is 
applied to Job’s case (14). U ought to pull him 
up in his tracks in the way of rebellion along 
which he had been hurrying; it ought to make him 
a reverent listener to the Word of the Lord 
spoken through such impressive testimony t o the 
might of God. Only One is perfect in knonled;^e 
(16) of the w'ays of the Lord in nature. Man must 
confess the imperfection of his knowledge when 
confronted by the phenomena of naiurc (15-18). 

Human understanding of the way.s of the 
Lord with man is similarly conditioned by tlie 
limitations of the human mind. Such limitation.^ 
make it impossible. In the first place, for man to 
address God aright (19); cf. Rom. viii. 26. By 
presumptuous speech a man is running the risk of 
destruction (20). Secondly, man cannot appear 
with confidence before a God whose majesty 
must completely blind him. The light shining in 
a cloudless sky dazzles man (21; sec rv mg., ‘And 
now' men cannot look on the light when it is 
bright in the skies, when the wind hath passed 
and clean.sed them’, i.e. swept the clouds away). 
How much more must the light of God's 
majesty dazzle him! Fair weather (22). Lit. 
‘gold’. The RV has ‘golden splendour’. The 
reference is evidently to the splendour of the 
light which results when the north wind sweeps 
away the clouds. F-or a striking conmientary on 
these verses see T. Binney’s hyntn: ‘Eternal Light! 
Eternal Light! How pure the soul must be.’ 
Thirdly, these limitations mean that man 
cannot understand God aright. See Molfail’s 
moving translation of verse 23 : ‘The Almighty is 
beyond our minds. Supreme in power and rich 
in justice, he violates no right.’ 

In view of such human limitations, man’s 
proixrr role is to lean, not on his own intelligence, 
which is the force of wise of heart (24), but on 
God in reverential fear. 

VI. THE LORD ANSWERS JOB. 
xxxviii. 1—xli, 34 

a. Job is called to account (xxxviii. 1-3) 

The silence of heaven in face of Job’s challenging 
cries is broken. Verse 2 has been applied by some 
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commentators to Job; by others to Elihu. 
CifunseUl) implies that in His dealings with Job 
God was not acting in a haphazard fashion, but 
according to a consistent, intelligent design. All 
the speeches up to the present stage in the book, 
both by Job and the four friends, had sent 
shadows across that truth. In verse 3 an interest¬ 
ing word is used for man— gebher. *tt denotes 
man, not in frailty but in his strength, man as a 
combatant' (Strahan). Repeatedly Job had used 
language (c.g. xxxi. 35-37, xiii. 22) which seemed 
to suggest that in him God would find a worthy 
combatant. Ironically God takes him at his own 
valuation. But it is not long before the frail 
creature bows in abject confession of need before 
a fresh revelation of the mighty Creator (see 
xlii. 6). The combatant becomes a worshipper, 

b. The marvels of the inanimate world (xxxviii. 

4-38) 

i. Earth and sea (xxxviii. 4-11). Was Job a 
partner with God in creation, initiated in all its 
myNteries? Verse 7 poetically speaks of stars and 
angels alike joining in the paean of praise on 
creation's morning: verses 8-11 magnificently 
depict the sea bursting forth from the womb, 
with clouds and darkness as its swaddling clothes, 
not as a rebel, but as a creature of God, called 
forth by God, controlled by God, In verse 10 
follow RV mg., ‘and brake for it my boundary’. 
The reference is to the rugged coastline bounding 
the sea. 

ii. The dawn (xxxviii. 12-15). Understand 
‘began’ after since thy days (12), Job is reminded 
of his fleeting life in contrast to the antiquity of 
the world and God’s eternal being. The effect 
of the dawn on the wicked, who ‘love darkness 
rather than light', is then dc.scribed. The dawn 
shakes them out of their treasured refuge (13). 
Verse 14 portrays the eflect of the dawn on the 
earth. It is “changed as clay under the seal; and 
all things stand forth as a garment’ (rv). Detail, 
beauty, colour appear. In verse 15 the light of 
the wicked is the darkness. Cf. xxiv. 17. 

iii. Job’s ignorance of hidden things (xxxviii. 
16-21). Job is asked if he has roamed at large 
through the deep springs that supply the sea, and 
through the mysteries of the underworld. In 
verse 16 read with rv, ‘Or hast thou w^alked in 
the recesses of the deep?* Does he know the 
extent of the earth's surAice (18)7 is he versed in 
knowledge about the home of light and darkness? 
Can he conduct them to their proper spheres and 
then bring them home again (19, 20)7 The irony 
of verse 21 is brought out in the rv: ‘Doubtless, 
thou knowest, for thou wast then born, and the 
number of thy days is great.’ 

iv. Natural phenomena (xxxviii. 22-30). Even 
common things like snow and hail, the artillery 
of heaven, wind, rain, lightning, frost and icc, 
arc mysteries too great for Job. Translate verse 
24 with rv rng., ‘Which is the way to the place 
where the light is parted, or the cast wind 
scattered upon the earth?’ The parting of the 
light may be a reference to the diffusion of light 
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over the earth. Verses 26, 27 are noteworthy. 
Let not proud man imagine that he is the sole 
object of the divine providence. Ciod not only 
sends His rain ‘on the just and on the unjust* 
(Mt. v. 45); He remembers also the dreary, 
uninhabited regions of the world. The inference 
is that Providence is a much more involved 
aiVair than Job had imagined it to be. A father 
(28) refers to a human father; i.e., is the rain 
Job’s offspring? In verse 30 translate with rv rng., 
‘The waters arc congealed like stone'. 

V. The universe (xxxviii. 31-38). Does Job 
control the constellations and the heavens? The 
sweet influences of Pleiades (31). ‘The cluster 
of the Pleiades' (rv), ‘the chain of the Pleiades’ 
(rv mg.) are both possible alternatives. The 
precise meaning of the verse is in any case 
elusive. Cox interprets it “Canst thou bring back 
the gracious fruitful warmth of spring, and release 
the frozen earth from winter’s sterile bands?’ The 
Mazzaroth (32) refers, perhaps, to the Zodiac, 
Arcturus to the Bear. Verse 33b refers to the 
popular belief that the heavenly bodies exercised 
an influence over the afl'airs of men. In verse 36 it 
suits the context better to follow rv mg. by 
rendering inward parts and heart by ‘dark 
clouds' and ‘meteor’. It breaks the continuity of 
the portrayal of the marvels of the inanimate 
world to introduce a sudden reference to man. 
MolTatt translates ‘Who taught the feathery 
clouds, or trained the meteors?' In verse 37b 
rv has ‘pour out the bottles of heaven*. Verse 38 
describes the soil caked by the sun after luMiig 
fused together by the rain. 

c. The marvels of the animal kingdom (xxxviii. 39 
—xxxix. 30) 

i. Job’s ignorance of their ways (xxxviii. 39- 
xxxix. 4). A contrast between man and God is 
implied in these ver.se.s. Man is disposed to kill 
the lioness (kv for liotu 39), certainly not to assist 
her in finding food for her young. Ciod, on the 
other hand, cares for her and her cubs. Let Job, 
who had accused God of savagery in dctiling 
w'iih him, rememlxr God's attitude even to 
savage beasts. Lk. xii. 24 is the New Testament 
answer to the question in verse 41. 

ii. The wild ass and the wild ox (xxxix. 5-12). 
The first reference is to an animal very diflerent 
from the domestic ass, fleet of foot, graceful, 
wandering in herds over vast stretches of country. 
The emphasis is on ii,s freedom. It is as high- 
spirited as if it had been suddenly released from 
captivity. This is not a work of man. Unicorn (9). 
Read as in rv, ‘wild-ox’. Here the emphasis is on 
the animal’s strength and unreliability. Can Job 
use this creature for agricultural purposes as 
men use the tame ox? Only One can control him, 
the God who created him. 

iii. The ostrich (xxxix. 13-18). Translate verse 
13 as in rv, ‘The wing of the ostrich rcjoicClh; 
but arc her pinions and feathers kindly?* This 
latter phrase is a reference to the proverbial 
cruelty of the ostrich. Cf. La. iv. 3. This bird lays 
her eggs in the sand and will sometimes wander 
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away from them during the day-time and lose her 
way back. This stupidity has no doubt given rise 
to the popular belief that she leaves the eggs to 
hatch in t he sun. Without fear (16) means that she 
does not care if her labour in laying eggs goes all 
for nothing. Verse 17 is suggestive; her foolish¬ 
ness is ascril>ed to an act of God. Man docs not 
know the reason for the act of God; he cannot, 
for he does not possess the universe-ranging 
wisdom of the Creator. Verse 18 is a reference to 
the great speed of the ostrich when running. 

iv. 'Fhe horse (xxxix. 19 25). Thunder (19). 
The quivering mane’ (kv). Follow rv also in 
verse 20: ‘Hast thou made him to leap as a 
locust?' (cf. Rev. ix. 7). The quiver in verse 23 is 
the quiver of his rider, exciting him by rattling 
against his side. Neither helivvcih he (24) may 
mean that he can scarcely believe his ears for joy. 
KV mg., however, has ‘neither standeth he still 
at the sound of the trumpet'. 

V. The hawk and the eagle (xxxix. 26 30). 
Toward the south (26) refers to the southward 
migration of the bird when the cold weather 
comes. The description of the eagle’s pc^wers and 
habits is particularly vivid. Job is further shown 
his human frailty by being reminded that he has 
no say in these matters. 

d. The mighty power of God (xl. 1 xli. 34) 
i. Job’s self-esteem shattered (xl. 1-5). We are 
m>w moving towards the human response to the 
divine word. It is introduced by the question, 
‘Shall he that cavillcth contend with the 
Almighty? He that argueth with God, let him 
answer it' (2, kv). Ironically Ciod had taken Job 
at his ow'n evaluatit>n as a combatant (see 
xxxviii. 3n.). Has Job, the combatant, any answer 
to oliei after listening to the impressive com¬ 
mentary upon the wonders of nature, animate 
and inanimate, which the God of nature had 
graciously granted him'.' Hut the revelation of 
heaven has made the defiant combatant a humble 
worshipper, xl. 3-5 and xlii. 1-6 give us a classic 
illustration of the results which must always 
follow when the silence of heaven is broken, when 
the Almighty God appears with a fresh revelation 
of Himself, to which man listens in that posture 
of faith without which ‘it is impossible to please 
him'. At such times the speech of earth is stilled 
(4, 5); Job could have bitten out his tongue for 
some of the hot words of complaint which he 
had poured out. At such times man secs himself 
in his true light (4, Rv ‘I am of small account'). 
It is not a confession of sin, although there is no 
doubt that Job would have immediately acknow¬ 
ledged the sinfulness of some of his words and 
attitudes. It is rather a confession of insignifi¬ 
cance. As he looked aw'ay from himself to the 
God he was seeing in a more impressive way than 
ever before, he saw himself in a new perspective. 

The above-mentioned passages arc strikingly 
suggestive. The Word of God wrought a trans¬ 
formation which the word of man had been 
totally unable to achieve. F^rom iii to xxxvii wc 
have one long commentary on the inadequacy of 


the word of man, and the wisdom of man, to 
explain the mystery of suffering. Eliphaz, Bildad, 
Zophar and Elihu had all poured out words, 
without speaking a single word which brought 
conviction or comfort to Job. Job’s replies had 
also failed to interpret the mystery; they had also 
darkened God's ‘counsel by words without 
knowledge’ (xxxviii. 2). The Word of God came, 
and the strife of words was over. It did not come 
through a carefully reasoned argument, dealing 
a deathblow to Job’s intellectual difliculties by its 
inexorable logic; it did not come througJi a cut- 
and-dried explanation of the strands of suffering 
in Job’s experience. There is silence on such 
i.ssues; silence about the question of retribution, 
which had bulked so largely in speech after 
speech; silence about the disciplinary aspect of 
suffering. I hc Word came through a fresh vision 
of God of the mighty, majestic God behind the 
marvels of animate and inanimate nature, 
painstakingly attentive to the unexpected and the 
insignificant (see especially xxxviii. 26, 27, 39, 
xxxix. 30), lowering above human might and 
wisdom. 

'Fhe Word in the vision convinced Job that he 
could trust such a Ciod. It brought home to his 
heart the realization that Providence was a much 
more involved and painstaking affair than he 
had imagined it to be. He had been like a man 
living in a stuffy room, whose closed windows 
had been shutting out Ciod's clean, sweet air, and 
wh(.)sc drawn blinds had been shutting out God's 
sun.shinc. With the appearance of Ciod, the 
windows had been thrown open and the blinds 
had gone up. God did not answer the problems 
in his mind, but He did answer Job; He healed 
the wounds of his heart, and brought quiet 
resignation flooding back into his heart. And yet 
Job had never heard that most impressive divine 
Word, which has given mankind the clearest 
vision of Ciod, and the most irrefragable evidence 
that Ciod can, and must, be trusted- -the Word of 
the cre^ss. The vision of the God of nature made 
Job a worshipper. How much more ought the 
vision of the Ciod of C^ilvary bring the sufl'erer 
to his knees, ‘lost in wonder, love, and praise'! 

ii. Ciod’s power and the moral order (xl. 6-14). 
The irony that has been running through the 
div ine speech is strongly reflected in verses 6-14. 
G. C. Morgan .secs in the passage ‘satire as 
gentle as the kiss of a mother when she laughs 
at a child'. V'erse 8 asks if Job is prepared to 
hold i»n to his own innocence, at the price of 
rejecting the justice of Ciod. The thought now 
swings from the natural order of the universe 
(xxxviii -xxxix) to the moral order. Has Job the 
mighty arm and the commanding voice of God 

(9) ? If so, let him take (iod's glorious garments 

(10) ; let him mount the throne of the universe, to 
send the thunderbolts of his anger speeding 
against the proud and the wicked (11-13). Then, 
and only then, can he pass an intelligent judg¬ 
ment upon the divine ordering of things, and 
earn the divine ‘well done’. Strahan renders 
verse 14: ‘Then will I also praise thee, (hat thine 
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own right hand geileth thee victory.* He points 
out that the Hebrew word yadha, used here for 
confess (rv ‘praise’), is ‘ordinarily used by a 
worshipper who is lauding or giving thanks to 
God*. Here the Creator lauds the creature! 

Hi. Behemoth (xl. 15-24). In xl. 15—xli. 34 we 
have a description of two monsters, behemoth, 
usually identified as the hippopotamus, and 
leviathan^ usually identified as the crocodile. 
The atmosphere of the passage is that of chapters 
xxxviii and xxxix rather than that of xl. 6-14. 
Its force in the argument proceeds on some such 
lines as: Can Job assume sway over the material 
order as represented by these formidable 
creatures'? It is a much more formidable under¬ 
taking to stand forth as a combatant against 
their Creator (.\li. 9-11). He is ill equipped for 
sway over the material order; he is less equipped 
for sway over the moral. 

In verse 17b follow rv: ‘The sinews of his 
thighs arc knit together.’ The description He is 
the chief of the ways (yf God (19) regards him as 
God's masterpiece. The remainder of the verse is 
obscure, rv mg. translates. ‘He iliai made him 
hath furnished him with his sword’: a reference, 
perhaps, to the tusks of the creature. In verse 
23 follow rv: ‘He.Mold, if a river overllow, he 
trembleth not: he is confident, though Jordan 
swell even to hi^ mouth.’ Translate a^ ‘a 

Jordan', i.e. any .swollen stream. The hippo¬ 
potamus is not found in Palestine, in verse 24 
again follow rv: ‘Shall any take him when he is 
on the watch, or pierce through his nv)se with a 
snare ?’ 

iv. Leviathan (xli. 1-34). The fonnidablc 
qualities of the crocodile arc emph.isized in 
verses 1-9. Ironical questions run through the 
passage. Can Job look upon the crocodile a> a 
suitable object on which to demonstrate his 
fishing ability? (1, 7); as a domestic servant? (4): 
as a plaything? (5). Verse 8 might be p:iraphra>ed 
to mean: ‘Meddle with him in any of these ways, 
and you will rue the day.’ Companions (6) refcr.s 
to companies of fishermen, rv translates ‘Shall 
the bands of fishermen make iralfic of him?' 
The hope of him (9) must mean ‘one’s hope of 
him’, i.e. of getting the better of him. 

If a creature is too formidable to assail, wliat 
then must lie said about the Creator of all 
things? (10, 11). Note the rv in verse 11: ‘Who 
hath first given unto me, that I should repay 
him?’ Cf. Rom. xi. 35. God is indebted to no 
man. Man has given Him nothing. He has given 
man everything. So it is preposterous for man 
to imagine that he can stand on an equal footing 
with God. Yet some of Job’s reckless challenges 
to God had almost implied that he could. 

A description of the crocodile is given in 
verses 12-34. Note the rv of verse 13: ‘Who can 
strip off his outer garment? Who shall come 
within his double bridle?’ i.e. his jaws. Verses 
18-21 describe his steaming breath, luminous in 
the sunshine. Sorrow is turned into joy before him 
(22) describes the terrified movements of other 
creatures when the crocodile appears. The rv 


translates Terror danceth before him*. Follow 
RV also in verse 25b: ‘By reason of consternation 
they are beside themselves’: verse 30, as the rv 
makes clear, speaks of the impression left upon 
the mud in the place where he has been lying. 
‘His underparts are like sharp potsherds: he 
spreadeth as it were a threshing wain upon the 
mire.* 

VII. JOB’S RESPONSE TO THE 
DIVINE WORD. xlii. 1-6 

Cf. xl. 1-5 and see note there. The one who had 
been a combatant against Ciod is again seen as a 
worshipper, liumbly confessing his .sinfulness, 
and entering into an experience of the divine 
forgiveness. The unveiling of God's glory led 
to an unprecedented lealization of sinfulness. 
Cf. Rom. iii. 23. Associated with this new 
consciousness of sin is, first, an unprecedented 
confidence in God’s providence. Every thiny (2) 
certainly includes the fulfilment of a bcneticent 
divine purpose in Job's siilfcring. Cf. Rom. 
viii. 28. In verse 2b follow' rv: ‘And that no 
purpose of thine can be restrained.' Job the rebel 
had no such confidence; Job the humble penitent 
possessed it in rich measure. 

In the second place. Job now completely 
renunciates the force of hiiinan words and human 
reason. Who is he that hideth counsel without 
knowledge? (3) is an echo of the divine words in 
xxxviii. 2. Hi.s words, his wisdom, in which he had 
prided himself, had merely cast a clumsy screen 
across the consistent pattern running through 
God’s dealings with him. We have a further echo 
of God’s words in verse 4. Cf. xxxviii. 3 and xl. 7. 
Answer a challenge like that, with his puny 
human mind, unable to giapple with the range 
of the divine wisdom? Impossible! Job the rebel 
might have had a different answer to give. 

Thirdly, Job now can rejoice in a fully personal 
religious experience (5). In comparison with the 
radiant personal faith the vision had brought to 
him, his earlier religious experience had been a 
matter of hearsay and not of experience. 

VIII. EPILOGUE, xlii. 7-17 

The text now passes from poetry to prose, the 
style of writing used for the Prologue. The 
conclusion opens with the condemnation of the 
three friends, Lliphaz, Bildad and Zophar. The 
omission of Elihu from public censure is signifi¬ 
cant and may have a bearing upon his repudiation 
of the traditional theology that suffering neces¬ 
sarily implies sin and is always in proportion to 
its gravity. The three friends are charged with not 
speaking of me the thinf' that is right (7, 8). Their 
view of the divine character was erroneous, 
especially in the case of God’s rule upon earth 
and His dealing with men. Job, on the other 
hand, is commended. His theology was on the 
whole orthodox, although he was not consistently 
right. The narrative continues to portray the 
integrity of Job. The patriarch freely forgives the 
hurt that false words had given and even makes 
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intercession for the three pseudo-comforters. 
God upholds Job publicly as a righteous man. 

a. Job’s spiritual blessings (xlii. 7-10) 

The passage provides a beautiful picture of the 
spiritual and material tokens of this divine 
approval, of which the spiritual tokens are of 
supreme significance. Note first that God refers 
to Job as my servant four times in verses 7, 8, Cf. 
i. 8. Then God commends Job for his sincere 
quest for truth, and censures the friends for their 
opposition to that quest (7, 8). We remember, 
of course, and arc meant to remember passages 
in the friends' speeches, redolent with beauty 
and spiritual truth, while, not infrequently, Job 
had gone perilously near error, rebellion and 
blasphemy: but, as McFadyen has pointedly 
said, ‘Job was right in his intellectual temper, in 
the drift, the impulse, the sheer intrepid honesty 
of his thought . . . Out of all the welter of the 
discussion. Job stands forth as the champion of 
intellectual and religious freedom with the seal 
of the God of truth stamped upon his disfigured 
brow.’ 'Ihe passage is a striking warning that 
‘intrepid honesty’ in facing the facts of existence 
—no matter how disturbing and unfamiliar—is 
much more pleasing to God than timid clinging 
to familiar and comfortable ideas in the teeth 
of the evidence. Finally, Ciod honours Job’s 
prayers for his friends (8-10). 

b. Job’s material blessings (xlii. 11-17) 

In passing from the spiritual tokens of God's 
approval to the material (11-17), it is striking to 


note that it was when Job was praying for others 
that his material prosperity was restored (10). 
It was when his attention was focused on the 
spiritual interests of others that all other things 
were added to him. Cf. Mt. vi. 33. These verses 
speak of the restoration of friendship (11); of 
property (12); and of family (13-17). Many have 
taken strong exception to the portrayal of the 
material tokens of the divine approval. Cheyne, 

c.g., speaks of ‘a sad concession to a low view 
of providential dealings’. The unfairness of such 
a criticism appears frc'm various considerations. 
At a time when there was no clear picture of a 
life after death, how could the fact that righteous¬ 
ness is woven into the very texture of reality, and 
must ultimately bear the stamp of God’s vindi¬ 
cation, be demonstrated unless on the canvas of 
the present life? There is no inconsistency in 
this since the aim of the book has not been 
to deny that there is a connection between 
righteousness and material prosperity, but only 
that the connection is invariable. We should also 
remember that Job’s material prosperity has been 
shattered as a test of the Satan’s insinuations 
about the sincerity of Job’s piety. The march of 
events has given the lie to the Satan. Justice now 
demands some restitution. 

This Old I'estamcni drama fittingly ends with 
the words S(f Job died, hein^ old and full of days 
(17). Cf. Cin. XXV. 8. xxxv. 29. As a sort of com¬ 
mentary upon the great passage of resurrection 
hope in the book (xix. 25- 27) the Lxx adds ‘and 
it is written that he will rise again with those 
whom the Lord raises up’. 

F.. S. P. Heavenor. 
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THE PSALMS 

INTRODUCTION 


The continual freshness and enduring quality of 
the Psalms is primarily due to their spiritual 
intensity. Whatever their mood, motive, or 
variety of circumstance, the psalmists arc at one 
in worshipping God. Each of these hymns and 
prayers is a facet or echo of a vividly personal 
relationship w ith Him. In these poems a d>namic 
quality of life has been cm.bodicd. Behind the 
words lies a profound experience, and bevond 
the experience is found a manifestation of God. 
Thus every Psalm becomes a draught from the 
very fountain of life. 

There are three main themes running through 
the Psalter. Firstly, one's persoiud encounter 
w'ith Ciod, involving the principle of His real 
existence. Secondly,the imponanceof the natuial 
order of things, involving the principle of CJod's 
wise, universal and creative power. Ihirdly. a 
consciousness of historv, involv ing the princiiiic 
of God's choice of Israel for a special and bci.e- 
volent role among men (cf. xlviii, Iwiv, l.xxviii, 
l.xxxi, cv, evi, cxiv). 

The Hebrew name for the book is Tehillim, 
meaning ‘Songs of Prai.se’. Although there is 
bewilderment at limes because of temporal in¬ 
justice (as in XXXVii and l.x.xiii). there is a domi¬ 
nant mood of hope, not only in the messianic 
concept of some unique future divine mani¬ 
festation of God'to man, but in the realiiv and 
efficacy of the divine forgiveness of sin. (See. eg., 
XXV, li, Ixx.) There is also a prrToiind sense 
of the objective character of religion. The 
psalmists deal with Ciod more than with men, 
and reach out to Him in abandonment of sc If. 
God is known as universal (as in Ixv, i.xvii), 
supreme in nature (xxix) and histc»ty (Ixxviii). 
enduring (ciiu and above all, faithful, personal, 
gracious, active and adored (c.xxxix). 

I. COMPILATION 

Hymns for use in worship arc known to have 
existed in Babylon and Egypt fem many centuries 
before Abraham and Joseph. Although it would 
be remarkable if Hebrew psalmody showed no 
signs of having grown from such a soil, a simi¬ 
larity of literary structure such as, fcif example, 
the extensive use of parallelism Isce General 
Article, The Poetry of the Old Testament, p. 39j 
is no index of equal spiritual wealth and vigour. 
In this latter respect the Psalm.s of Israel have no 
rival. Moreover, their common use by a con¬ 
gregation of worshippers, as well as by the 
officiating priests, was a practice unknown 
elsewhere. 


WTicn the children of Israel established the 
worship of Yahweh in Palestine they did so 
amidst a pec^ple who had a considerable store of 
religious pc>etry. This is indicated by the Ras 
Shamra tablets, and implied in the songs of 
jubilation and cursing sung by the Shechemites 
in the time of Abimelech (Jdg. ix. 27). It is to 
this period thcit we may a.ssign such Israelite 
poetry as the Song of Moses (Ex. xv) and 
Heborah’s Song (Jdg. v). The.se were precedents 
and incentives to later psalmists. 

The basis of the Psalter appears to be a col¬ 
lection of Davidic hymns. David was tradition¬ 
ally associated with organized worship (cf. 1 Ch. 
XV, xvi: Fccliis. xlvii. 8-10) and his exceptional 
gifts matched his remarkable spiritual experi¬ 
ences. The main grt>iip would seem to be Pss. li - 
Iwii, but there are other Davidic groups, viz. ii- - 
xli (omitting xxxiii). cviii- cx, and cxxxvii- cxIv. 
T hese arc not all. it nsav be, attributable to David, 
but his composiiions set the style and formed the 
nucleus (see iiuioduettny notes to Ps. cxxxviii). 
Jhesumably there was more than one centre 
where Hebtaic hvmns were collected, even us 
there was more than (me ‘school of the prophets’. 
During the centuries in which these groups were 
conflated some repetiiio-n.s were accepted. T'he.se 
usually contained Flohistic variants of Yahweh- 
istic hvmns, but there were other slight dilTer- 
ciKcs (cf. 2 Sa. xxii and Ps. xviii). The chief 
duplicates are Pss. xiv and liii; xl, 13-17 and Ixx. 

Soon after the fmnaiiion cd lhe earlier Davidic 
groups (note the ediK^iial comment at the end of 
Ps. Ixxiii there came to be associated with them 
two collections of 1 cvitical Psalriis, the Korahite 
(xlii xlix), and the A.saphitc (1, Ixxiii Ixxxiii). 
Some of these may have originated with the 
leading precentors of the schools of choristers 
(cf. I Ch. vi. 31 and 39); others received their 
titles as an indication ol style or place of origin. 
The Asaphic Psalms arc more didactic, give 
greater prominence to the tribes of Joseph, and 
make more use of the imagery of the shepherd 
and of direct speech on the part ol God. To these 
combined groups a few anonymous Psalms were 
added (xxxiii, Ixxxiv Ixxxix), also the introduc¬ 
tory Ps. i. 

The remaining Psalms, xc cT, arc far more 
liiurgical in character and include .several groups 
of hynms which have a strong traditional unity, 
c.g. the Egyptian Mallei (cxiii- exviii), the fifteen 
Songs of Ascents (exx cxxxiv)» and the final 
group (cxlv~cl). Others, such as xcv—c (the sab¬ 
batical anthems), are obviously related to one 
another, as are also Pss. xcii—xciv and ciii,civ. 
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Moses was traditionally associated with Pss. xc 
and xci, and there is a common historical back¬ 
ground for such Psalms as cv, evi, evii, cxxxv 
and cxxxvi. Their emphasis upon the exodus is 
balanced by deep reverence for the 1 orah, such 
as finds an ingenious but devout expression in 
Ps. cxix. How these groups of Psalms came to 
iK' selected, arranged and hnally combined in 
one great collection it is not possible to say. 
Few of them can be definitely dated: some are 
by David, some are plainly post-exilic. It is quite 
possible that many may have been revised 
through centuries of liturgical use. (Note; some 
‘Psalms' appear clscuhere in the Old Testament, 
e.g, l x. XV. 1 21; Dl. wxii: Jon. ii: Uab. iii; and 
even the Balaam oracles in Nu. xxiii and xxiv.) 

Another question on which there is much 
ditference of opinion is to what extent the Psalms 
are in their origin private compositions, and to 
what extent they were compo.scd for u.se in public 
worship. Some Psalms are as intimate and per¬ 
sonal as love and death (e.g. xxii, li, cxxxix), but 
were later adapted for use in the temple services. 
An interesting example of this is found at the end 
of Ps. li (see notes ad lac.). But many Psalms 
were iiiuloubtedly composed for use in corporate 
wixship te.g. Ixvii, cxv), and some of the earliest 
Hebrew poems were of this ehavacier, such a^ 
the Songs of Miriam and Deborah (l x. \\. 20f. 
and Jdg. v) I^salms. too, in which the pronoun 
‘F occurs, may not have lx:en originally indi¬ 
vidualistic. Hebrew society was knit together in 
such a way that the individual was capable of 
identifying himself with l\is grvnip, and the people 
as a whole could be regarded as a corporate 
personality. Hence many Psalms which seem to 
lx; personal may he under’stood as expressions of 
a community, unified by stirne general c\ix;ri- 
ences and speaking through some lepresentaiive 
person. 

II. C LASSIFICATION 

These 150 songs of worship may be classified in 
a variety of ways. There arc acrostic poems. 
Psalms of thanksgiving and lamentation (both 
individual and national), songs of trust, songs 
for pilgrims, hymns of penitence, prayers of the 
1‘alsely accused, historical Psalms, P.salms con¬ 
cerning the krng, prophetic P.salms; there are 
hymns for fe.slivals and chant.s connected with 
the i>rdcr of temple worship. 

flic traditional Jewish classification is appa¬ 
rent in the division of the Psalter into five books, 
each ending with a doxology (Pss. i—xli, xlii- 
Ixxii, Ixxiii—fxxxix, xc—evi, evii—cl). This five¬ 
fold scheme was regarded as the counterpart of 
the five books of Moses, and it may be assumed 
that each passage of the Pentateuch was read in 
turn with its corresponding Psalm. 

I'he nuidcrn trend is tow'ards a wholly different 
scheme of classification based upon the argu¬ 
ment that the Psalms owe their main features to 
their use in the services of the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. That these were important and elaborate 


appears in such passages as 2 Ch. xxix. 27-28, 
V. 11-14, 1 Ch. xvi. 4-7 and 36-42. The three 
great festivals of the Jewish year lasted several 
days and called for an increased use of chants in 
the sanctuary. This was especially the case with 
the festivities associated with the feast of taber¬ 
nacles (cf. Nu. xxix) and some Psalms were 
almost certainly composed for such occasions 
(e.g. cxv, cxviii, cxxxiv). Moreover, many 
Psalms give special prominence to the theme of 
kingship, partly in celebration of royal enthrone¬ 
ments and victories, but primarily to express the 
supreme sovereignty of Yah web. This sym¬ 
bolical meaning is very evident in Pss. ii, xxiv, 
xcv—c and cx. 

III. LITURGICAL USE 

The close association of the Psalter and the 
Pentateuch and the continual reading of the 
Torah led in time to certain Psalms becoming 
attached to particular days and occasions. Ps, 
cxlv was used at each of the three annual 
festivals (it may be the hymn referred to in 
Mk. xiv. 26); Ps. c.xxx, with its tense expectancy 
and desire for forgjvenes.s. was used on the day 
of atonement; Ps, cxx.xv was a customary Pass- 
over hymn. The old pilgrim songs (exx -cxxxiv) 
were adopted for the feast of tabernacles and, in 
the lime of Herod's temple, were usually sung by 
a choir of l.cviics standing on the fifteen steps 
which linked the two courts of the temple. Some 
were traditionally icgarded as sabbatical (e.g. 
xcii -c), and each day of the w'cek had its cus¬ 
tomary Psalm. 

IV. TnT.ES 

1 he lilies affixed to about a hundred Psalms are 
known to antedate the i \\ and deserve to I'le 
treated with respect because of their early origin. 
1 he Hebrew may signify ‘of*, ‘for', ‘belonging to\ 
i.c. ‘akin to’. These titles are of live types; 
those pointing to a source (e.g. xviii, li— 
lx. xc); those emphasizing a special purpose (e.g. 
xxxviii, lx, xcii, c, cii); titles indicating special 
melodie.s for the hymn (e.g. ix, xxii, xlv, Ivi, 
Ivii, lx, l.xxx); titles referring to the kind of 
musical accompaniment (e.g. iv, v, vi, viii, 
xlv, liii; sec Ps. cl for musical instruments). 
Finally, there arc titles descriptive of the type 
of Psalm, e.g. MaschiF a wise or instructive 
P.salm; Michtam for atonement (?). fhe mean¬ 
ing of some terms, e.g. Shiggaion, is obscure. 
1 he word ‘Sclah’ which occurs in many Psalms 
(mostly Davidic) probably indicated a change in 
the accompanying melody, or a musical interval; 
or, if it be taken as marking a shorter version of 
the Psalm, it may itself be an abbreviated bene¬ 
diction (cf. the modern use of ‘Gloria’). 

V. INTERPRETATION 

The interpretation of the Psalms depends on our 
know ledge of the state of religious belief and 
revelation at the time of composition and our 
own experience of God in Christ. Some passages 
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are often thouglu to refer to life after death (c.g. 
xvi. 10, xvii. 15, xlix. 16, Ixxiii. 24, 36, cxviii. 17), 
and in so far as we know the power of Christ’s 
resurrection we are apt to read such statements 
in the light of that truth. The psalmist knew no 
such certainty, although he shared with the 
prophet a partial discernment of greater things 
than he could express in words. Certainly these 
passages were not devoid of hope when first 
uttered, but the quality of that ‘assurance’ was 
variable. It was mainly an inference from the 
author’s personal experience of God and his 
grasp of a divine purpose running through his¬ 
tory. He had faith enough to glimpse the promise 
though it was from afar off. His words may often 
include a hope for deliverance from an immediate 
physical death, but wc cannot limit his meaning 
to that. 

The predictive element is even stronger in the 
more general prophetic mood of some Psalms. 
It is true that each prediction has to await the 
fulfilment before it can be fully perceived, but it 
exists in some form from its first expression. 
For example, Ps, xvi, 8*-11 is interpreted in Acts 
ii. 25-32, and Ps. ii is understood in Acts iv. 26 
and Pleb. i. 5 and v. 5, in ways which clarify and 
fill out what could at the most have been only 
partial and in outline to the mind of the psalmist. 
Indeed the origin of the idea to him may bc^ir 
only a secondary relationship to its ultimate 
interpretation. The revelation of God in Christ 
is the central point of world history (cf. Heb. 
ix. 26; Rom. \iii. 19-22), It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, tis the cetUuries ran out, such 
eternal truth should cause in godly men an in¬ 
creasing ‘premonition’ of imminent and related 
events. The Lord had chosen Israel for a certain 
purpose. From the divine viewpoint the attain¬ 
ment of that objective was already accomplished 
(cf. I Pet. i. 20; Eph. i. 10) and the stream of 
human experience, under God, included f:tcili¬ 
lies for its disclosure. For a study of the various 
aspects of the messianic hope and the significance 
of the references in the Psalms, see Hebert, The 
Throne of David (pp. 39-69) and Manley, The 
New Bible Handbook (pp. 197, 265-275). 

There remains the difficulty of reconciling 


divine goodness and mercy with some of the 
maledictions found in the Psalter (cf. Jas. iii. 
9-11). Four points may be noted. 

1. These imprecations are not in the spirit of 
the gospel, and yet there are stern words also in 
the New Testament (e.g. Mt. xiii. 50, xxiii. 13-33, 
XXV. 46; Lk. xviii. 7, 8, xix. 27; Ads xiii. 8-11; 
2 Thes. i. 6-9; Rev. vi. 10, xviii. 4-6). The New 
Testament condemns human retaliation but 
plainly teaches that all reap the consequences of 
their choices (e.g. Mt. vii. 22, 23; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

2. The psalmist may not have meant his bitter 
words to be predictive but in the wide providence 
of God they may become true (e.g. Acts i. 20 
quotes Pss. Ixix and cix; Rom. xi. 9, 10 quotes 
Ps. Ixix). Moreover, it is not always gram¬ 
matically possible to distinguish between the 
meanings ‘Let this happen , . and ‘This will 
happen . . .* 

3. The psalmists lived under the law which 
taught the doctrine of retribution (cf. Lv, xxiv. 
19; Pr. xvii. 13). Their imprecations are prayers 
that the righteous God may do as He has 
spoken. It is probable in some cases at least that 
the maledictions are quotations by the psalmist 
of what his enemies had (falsely) said about him 
(see notes on Ps. cix). 

4. Wc have no authority to read back into the 
Psalter's imprecatory words any personal spite 
and cruelty. Good men desire the punishment of 
wrong; if we show sympathy toward those who. 
in the wisdom of God, are allowed to become 
fully that which they have chosen to be (against 
God), then we would be sharing their sin and 
godlessness. 

In conclusion, let it be said once more that the 
inner life is always greater than its expression. 
Wc must regard the Psalter in much tlie same 
way as wc do a cathedral; not merely as an 
of architectural styles and decorative 
schemes, bound by the course of history into 
one unit, but as a place whose purpose is to l>c 
an aid to the worship of our God. However 
interesting the architectural or literary elements 
may be, both would lose the essential cause of 
their existence if the spiritual significance and 
function is ignored or decried. 


COMMENTARY 

BOOK ONE. PSALMS i-xli. 


PSALM I. LIFE’S ALTERNATIVES 

This Psalm was probably composed as an Intro¬ 
duction to the Psalter. It crystallizes the belief 
which is so frequently elaborated in the following 
collection of poems, as also in the book of 
Proverbs (e.g. ii. 12, 20, iv. 14, 18) and in many 
.sayings of Christ (e.g. Mt. vii. 13, 14, 24-27), 
that men consist of two types or classes—the 
godly and the ungodly. The behaviour of any 
man must therefore follow one of two directions 
and approximate to one of two patterns. Their 


difference in form and value is expressed in the 
pictures of the tree and the chaff: their divergence 
of character and destiny is stated in terms of 
ceaseless edification or complete ruin. It is partly 
for this reason that the second Psalm is often 
associated with the first, both being regarded as 
introductory because lx}th deal with a basic 
motif in the Psalter, the behaviour and destiny 
of good and evil men. Ps. i presents the theme as 
an individual matter; Ps. ii deals with it as a 
national issue. 
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In this poem, the way of the godly man is dealt 
with first by an account of progressive distinction 
from the ungodly: he walketh not in their counsel, 
i.e. does not adopt their principles; nor standeth 
in their way, i.e. does not practise their wrong¬ 
doing; nor sitteth in their seat, i.e. does not of 
set purpose choose them as his associates. In its 
positive aspects the good life is characterized by 
concentration upon the law (2; Heb. Torah \ sec 
Dt. i. 5n.), denoting here the revealed will of 
God. The quality of this life is like that of a tree 
growing beside a perennial watercourse, duly 
bearing fruit because of that hidden sustenance, 
even when hot winds shrivel all else (cf. Je. xvii. 
8 ). 

That life which has no root, and which has not 
absortxjd strength from the resources of God. is 
but chatV so light and worthless that the wind of 
the Spirit just hurries it hence. Shall not stand (5 ). 
Contrast this with the 'nor standeth’ of verse 1. 
The Lord knoweth (6); i.e. takes interest in and 
watches over the righteous. 

PSALM 11. PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT , 

This is gvinerally regarded as a messianic Psalm 
but it was almoit certainly bused upon a histori¬ 
cal occasion such as that recorded in 2 Sa. v. 17 
or in 2 Sa. x. hlf. A similar situation is com¬ 
memorated in Ps. Ixxxiii. 5-8, but the distinction 
of Ps. ii lies in its discernment of the cosmic 
crisis behind a national event. 

The poem represents the whole world or¬ 
ganized against the Lord in deliberate opposition 
to Kis rule. This suggests a fundamental ditfer- 
cricc between the outlook of earth and heaven; 
hence the contrast between the agitation and 
futility of rebellious peoples and the equanimity 
and immutable purposes of God. 

a. The worldly conference (1-3) 

The question in verse I is rhetorical not analyti¬ 
cal; for any revolt against God is regarded as 
baseless. The rage of the nations is not the fury 
of concerted wrath but the uproar of noisy 
contention among people who imagine a vain 
thing, i.e. plot and scheme ineffectively. For 
heathen read ‘nations' and for people ‘peoples’ 
as in Rv. Historically the object of their attack 
was the anointed of the Lord, viz. David (cf. 1 Sa. 
xxiv. 6); essentially it was God Himself; pro¬ 
phetically it was the Messiah (cf. Acts iv. 25-27). 

b. The heavenly conOdence (4-6) 

The situation can be truly assessed only by dis¬ 
cerning the mind of God, who sits enthroned in 
heaven and views the whole tumult of insurrec¬ 
tion with the utter confidence of truth's limitless 
power (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 8). Then (5) has peculiar 
force: it signifies the termination of the age of 
man’s apparent freedom and the establishment 
in the earth of the divine purpose. So sure is this 
appointed climax that God can afford to allow 
centuries to the rebellious nations so that all 
their plans may mature, all objections be utilized 


and all resistance attempted (cf. Ezk. xxxiii. 11). 
Then, in the fulness of time, He intervenes with 
wrath (lit. ‘blowing nostril’) and sore displeasure 
(lit. ‘burning anger’) and utters His emphatic 
word (cf. Rom. i. 18; 2 Thes. ii. 8-13), Yet have 
I set my king upon my holy hill (6; cf. Heb. i. 2, 
3). David’s argument against his opponents was 
that God had appointed him to the throne; 
hence, any resistance to him meant disputing 
with God. Cf. Ps. iv. 3. 

c. His royal authority (7-9) 

It is imagined that the rebellious nations, gathered 
in tumultuous revolt upon the earth, have been 
momentarily quelled by the divine declaration 
which echoes from heaven. In the silence which 
is supposed to follow, David himself addresses 
the assembled kings and peoples. First of all he 
asserts his kingship to be authorized by the Lord 
on the grounds of relationship (7), endowment 
(8), and vocation, i.e. the power to overcome (9). 

The phrase Thou art my Son (7) can be paral¬ 
leled in Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27, and the words this day 
have I begotten thee may be understood his¬ 
torically as referring to the day of David’s 
enthronement, and truly fulhllcd in Jesus 
Christ, as the New Testament teaches. Acts 
xiii. 33 and Rom. i. 4 declare that Me was 
acclaimed ‘Son’ by the very fact of the resur¬ 
rection. Heb. i. 5 and v. 5 quote the phrase as 
associated with the incarnation and priesthood 
of Christ. Some MSS, including Codex Bezaj, 
use it in connection with the bc.ptism of Jesus 
(Lk. iii. 22). Similarly the promised gift of the 
peoples and realms of this world came to be a 
mcNsianic expectation and has long been under¬ 
stood of Christ. Rev. ii. 27 quotes verse 9 in 
connection with ‘the end', i.e. the coming of 
Christ in glory and power. Cf. also Rev. xix. 15 

d. Their reasonable action (10-12) 

In the second part of David’s address he reverts 
to the reality of the situation descrilicd in verses 
1-3. That peril has not passed; the crisis is not 
yet resolved; the elasticity of the di' ine 7'hen (5) 
has not yet snapped; the issue may still lac 
moulded by men. Hence the appeal to the kings 
and rulers of the earth. Be wise . . . serve the 
Lord . . . kiss (i.e. pay homage to) the Son, for 
otherwise there can be no possible escape from 
disaster. 

The Psalm docs not describe the actual out¬ 
come, for it is an epitome of the whole of hi.story, 
with (ime'.s strange power of renewable crisis. 

PSALM UL PRAYER CHANGES THINGS 

Pss. iii, iv and v are related as being prayers of 
the morning and evening. The title of this Psalm 
indicates that it was written when David fled 
from the usurping Absalom. The king's distress 
of heart (1) arose from the surprising magnitude 
of the rebellion (cf. 2 Sa. xv. 13) and also from 
the prevalent feeling among the people that 
David would no longer continue to receive help 
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from God (2), so desperate did his position 
appear. The rest of the Psalm is distinguished 
from the preceding summary of the situation by 
the word Selafu which always appears to indi¬ 
cate a change in mood, a pause in the chant, or 
an alteration in the musical accompaniment. 
This word was inserted some time after the poem 
was composed in order to adapt it for use in the 
services of the temple. Verses 3-8, which express 
David's reaction to the overwhelming turn of 
events, are a sublime expression of unquenchable 
trust in God. 

The poem can be regarded as falling into three 
parts. 

a. Despondency at nightfaU 11-4) 

The sombre developments of the day U-2) are 
summed up in an evening prayer and left with 
the Lord in confidence that He has heard and 
heeded. Thou, O Lonl, art a .shield (3). Cf. Cit'*d's 
promise to Abraham (,Gn. w. 1). David's trust 
toward God is based upon His former faithful¬ 
ness e\en though that has been associated with 
his holy hill (4j, from which Da\id is now- driven 
out (cf, Ps. ii. 6). It was this knowledge of the 
Lord which enabled him to sleep. 

b. \ igorou.s faith at morning (5, 6) 

J'he Lord .sustained me (5). Tiic freshness of body 
and serenity of faith vsith vshich the writer awoke 
the next morning were due to an implicit assur¬ 
ance of divine mercy and preservation. This not 
only rid ominous circumstances ol' any powci to 
intimidate but initiated a claim to actual triumph 
over them: i.c., as in the previous section, an 
account of personal feelings is followed by a 
prayer to the Lord. Contrast 2 Sa. xv. 30. 

c. A call to God (7, 8) 

This is prompted by the still existing peri! but 
is worded as though the petition was already 
granted (cf. Mk. xi. 24). It concludes with an 
affirmation of divine sovereignty in the matter of 
salvation which evokes a final and intercessory 
benediction (see Rv). This benediction is to be 
set over against the disappointment felt for the 
people in verses 1,2. 

PSALM 1\. AN LNLMNG PRAVI R 

Verse shows that this is an evening prayer, 
probably an expansion of tlic fourth vcr.se in the 
previous psalm. It was later set to music for 
liturgical purposes: Seyinoth in the title means 
‘accompanied by stringed inslrumenls’. 

a. The invocation (1) 

Thou hast enlarged me (rv ‘set me at large’) when 
I was in distress implies that deliverance from 
an immediate peril has lx‘en granted. The narrow 
and restricted path of ii. 2 has broadened into a 
wide place. Nevertheless, all is not w'cll. The 
peril is less obvious and personal than in Ps. iii; 
it has become a spiritual and communal danger, 
the nature of which is outlined in verses 2-6a. 


Have mercy upon me. Lit. ‘show favour'. Note 
Av and RV mg. 

b. The rebuke to men (2, 3) 

While David waits in prayer before God he 
makes a meditative appeal to the leaders of the 
people {ye sons of men) whom he imagines to be 
gathered before him. In the turmoil that followed 
the rebels' initial failure to organize promptly 
the capture of the fleeing king, through Absa¬ 
lom's mistake in not following Ahithophefs 
advice (sec 2 Sa. xvii. Iff), there was oppor¬ 
tunity for many to have second thoughts about 
supporting Absalom. David metaphorically 
appeals to t\\em, chaig'mg them with dish(vnour- 
ing the ixnal dignity he has received from God 
and reminding them that such antagonism to 
God is utterly vain (cf. Ps. ii. 1) and a .seeking 
after falsehood (2, rv). Let them consider afresh 
that he who Knes Ciod and whom the Lord 
chooses is guarded by Him (3a) and will be 
hcaid by Him in any emergency {3b). 

c. 'fhe conuiiand lo men (4, 5) 

Ibis is more direct and positive than the fore¬ 
going chcngc. AMiliougii these men may despise 
the king and relvl against him, let them con¬ 
sider that Ciod is involved, let them tremble 
Ixilore the Lord and sin not, i.c. be kept from 
sinning against Him: let each heed his conscience 
and in the quiet reflective hours of the night 
decide to he still, i.e. lo cease from further oppo¬ 
sition to God's chosen king. Stand in awe. The 
I w renders ‘Be ye angry'. Cf. Lph. iv. 26. After 
a .Nuitable pause {.Selah) during which verse 3 
may again be appreciated, David, in a spirit of 
lawal graciousness, urges the rebel leaders to 
bring penitent and sacriticial offerings unto God, 
and to swear (Iteir lovaily to Him. Sacrifices of 
righteousness. Cf. Ps. Ii. 17, 19; Pr. xv. 8. 

d. His prayer and praise (6 8) 

In verse 6 David reconsiders that strange 
paralysis of communal godliness which had 
appalled him in Ps. iii. 2. It was a mark of that 
popular discontent which had been aggravated 
by Absalom's promises, David pleads with the 
Lord lo fulfil upon the nation that age-old Ixjnc- 
diction of the Aaronic priesthood (Nu. vi. 26); 
he also confesses joyfully that in his own case 
a desperate plight had been transformed by an 
inward sense of div ine grace, which far surpassed 
the material blessings ol' food brought by the 
aged Barzillai (cf, 2 vSa. wii. 27-30). Only (8). 
The Hebrew word may mean either that Ciod 
alone gives him protection or that Ciod makes 
him lo dwell in safety when alone (cf. rv mg.). 
Both meanings are applicable in this instance. 

PSAL.M V. A MORNING PRAYER 

This is a companion to the previous INalm: the 
circumstances arc similar but verse 3 marks it 
as a morning prayer. 
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a. The invocation (1-3) 

The urgent and intense character of the poem is 
indicated by the first verse. The lilies of/m' Kiny, 
and tny God (2) imply a relationship between 
David and the l ord which enables him to claim 
the aid of supreme power and righteousness. /// 
the morniny (3). As the first act of the day he 
will direct (hv ‘order') his prayer unto the Lord, 
and will then 'keep watch' (kv) in expectation of 
the l.ord's response. 

b. God’s way with the wicked (4-8) 

Meanwhile the psalmist meditates upon the 
character of God which is so unlike that of the 
men who oppose him, and is so highly esteemed 
in his own heart. In the sight of Ciod the activi¬ 
ties of wicked men are futile: in His presence the 
foolish (5; rv 'arrogant') or ‘boastful’ will be put 
down. All evil works and fal.se words w'hicfi Ciod 
hales and abhors will be destroyed. 

The speaker then emphasizes in two respects 
his own distinction from cruel, false and evil men 
In reverential awe (m thy fear, 1) he worships in 
Ciod's house (cf. Ps. xxvii. 4). He akso petitions 
Ciod to guide him. Not only does he need to 
know' the right; he needs to have removed all 
those obstacles which would hinder him from 
w'alking in Ciod's way. Make thy way straight (8); 
i.c. ‘make thy pathw'ay unimj>edcd' (cf. Is. xl. 4). 

c. (iod's way with the rightwius (9 12) 

This part of the Psalm deals w'ith the same cle- 
ntenls as the previous scctiim, i.e. the wicked 
and the godly, but the oriem.ition and emphasis 
are quite ditferent. N'enses 4 6 consider the wicked 
as in the sight of God ; verses 9, 10 describe them 
as they are in life. Verses 7, 8 form a humble 
confession of trust in Ciod: verses 11, 12 speak 
of jubilant confidence in (lod's blessing. I hc 
prayer has become more precise and faitli has 
become much more assured. Their ilmuit is an 
open sepulchre (9); i.c. what they say will even¬ 
tually bring about their destruction. This prin¬ 
ciple of sin bringing its own inevitable wages or 
results is frequently expres.sed in the Psalter. 
Cf. Ps. xxviii. 4 and .see Cial. vi. 7, 8. 

PSALM \ L A PRAYER OF ANGl ISH 

T he first part of the title (cf. Ps. iv) refers to the 
leader of the stringed instruments: the other 
phrase upon Sheminith, meaning ‘the eighth' (cf. 

1 C'h, XV. 21, RV), probably refers to a .setting 
which was an octave lower than usual. Moffatt 
translates ‘harps set for bass voices’. 

Anxiety and distress have reduced David to 
the paralysis of self-despair in which his only 
remedy is an implicit trust in the mercy of CTod. 
The period may have been coincident with 

2 Sa. XV, 1-6. The poem divides into four parts. 

a. Tlie .setting (1-3) 

The repetition and parallelism of ver.se 1 crc:itc.s 
a sense of tension and distress. Firstly, there is 
conflict between the ideal and the actual. The 


accentuation upon the anyer of Ciod’s rebuke 
and the hot displeasure of His chastening implies 
a tension in ITavid’s mind arising from ignorance 
of the cau.se of such divine wrath. 

Secondly, David’s suffering is both psycho¬ 
logical (Jor 1 am weak, kv ‘withered away’) and 
physical iniy bones are vexed)\ i.e. his life is 
shrivelling ujv through the aiidity and bleakness 
of his circumstances and also because of the 
apparent non-intervention of God. These give 
point to the taunts of his enemies and bring the 
uncertain shadows of doubt to his c>wm mind. 
Nevertheless, he believes God can heal his dis¬ 
ordered body which is tormented by sickness. 

Thirdly, his anguish of .sou/ (3) is gieaicr than 
anything else. He is caught lx:tween the intensity 
of his trouble and the uncertainty of its cause 
and duration. O Lord, how long? (3). This is not 
a petulant questioning of CJod's w'ays but a 
poignant expression of his heartfelt agony. Cf. 
Jb. vii. 3-6, xvi. 9-16. 

b. The petition (4, 5) 

T he basis of'his pleading with Cjod is now shifted 
from personal experience and human need to 
non-lcmporal issues and the divine character. 
Return (4) may have the meaning of 'repeal'; 
i.e. deliver me as Thou hast done in previous 
emergencies (of which verse 8 may be an echo). 
Tor thy mercies' sake (4). The appeal for salva¬ 
tion IS grounded upon the e.sscntially com- 
pajisionaie character ofCiod. Cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

Verse 5 introduces a reason to strengthen the 
plea for salvation, if David lived, he would 
remember Civ>d in thanksgiving. But in the yravc 
(RV *Shci>r. the place of the dead) he could not 
vlo this. C f. \\\. 9, Ixxxviii. 10: L. xxxviii. 18. 
This use of a plea based upon w'hat must lie 
outside earthly existence is the counterpart of 
the initial plea (1) based upon the belief that 
spiritual judgment was expressed in tenns of 
perscMial welfare or distres.s. fioth were mistaken 
assumptions, but they in ik> wise invalidated the 
fundamental appeal to Ciod's mercy. 

c. The dis(re.ssijig circumstances (6, 7) 

T here is a modified reversion here to the mood 
of the opening verses. The daily lamentation is 
expressed in the imagery of ceaseless tears and 
hollow-eyed weariness. On the one hand there 
is his own pain (6), and on the other arc vexatious 
thoughts about tho.se who hate him (7). These 
deprive him of sleep and make him to look 
prematurely old. 

d. The vision of faith (H 10) 

These verses arc best irilerpreted as an antici¬ 
pated experience of what is most desir ed. It may 
be coloui'cd by memories of former occasions, 
but this is primarily an intuitive sense of a ful¬ 
filment wiiich is yet in the future. Verse 10 (see 
RV) is a more sober but equally contident cx- 
pcclatit)n of that fulfilment: his opponents will 
be disgraced by the obvious contradiction of 
their expectations. In place of his own vexation 
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of soul (3) they will be sore vexed The inter¬ 
vention of God in response to his pleas (2-5) 
will invert all their values and utterly and un¬ 
expectedly throw them into confusion (cf. Pss. 
\x\v. 4-8, Ixxxiii. 13-17; note such New Testa¬ 
ment passages as 2 Thes. ii. 4-10; 2 Pel. iii. 3-10). 

PSALM ML AN APPEAL FOR 
JUDGMENT 

This is another prayer for divine protection 
against rulhlessness and calumny. Cush (see title) 
is not named in the chronicles of the time. The 
lalmud identifies him with Saul; he may have 
been t)ne of Saul's fanatical fellow-tribesmen, 
like Sliimci (2 Sa. xvi. 5). It is generally assumed 
that the poem belongs to the perie^d of Saul’s 
persecution of David. Sec IruroJucthm to Ps. lii. 

a. An appeal to God (1-10) 

In the face of immediate danger David resorts 
to God. The situation is one of flight frL»m cruel 
enemies, of which one is particularly to Ix' feared 
because his malevolence is as irrational as the 
behaviour of an angry lion. Verses 3-5 reveal a 
conviction of personal innocence almost as 
vehement as that of Job when he closed the 
debate with his friends (Jb. xxxi), Tvidently 
tho.se who sought David’s life accused him also 
of dishonour, i.e. of attempting to seek vengeance 
on the anointed Saul. The words of verse 4b 
recall the incident of 1 Sa. xxiv. 1-12. 

Verses 6-7 are. in effect, a challenge to God's 
justice. Notice the rv rendering at the end of 
verse 6, as if David had suddenly become assured 
that his prayer was answered, and pleads for the 
judgment to begin. The appeal to divine judg¬ 
ment is necessarily absolute and final, and the 
psalmist links his own vindication with a vision 
of the trial of all humanity before the high court 
of heaven (cf. Is. xliii. 9). The last clause of 
verse 7 may be best taken as an appeal to God 
to return to His throne of judgment. C f. ix. II. 
In verse 8 follow rv. It is as though the court of 
heaven were already constituted and the uni¬ 
versal trial begun. The psalmist first appeals to 
God for a favourable judgment upon himself on 
the grounds of his own integrity (8b; Job's per¬ 
sistent attitude). He then asks for a true judg¬ 
ment on the wicked, i.e. those w'ho seek his 
destruction, on the ground that, in such an 
ultimate and true asses.sment of life, all evil doing 
must be disclosed as engendering its own con- 
denmalion. Verse 9a might he translated Tct the 
wickedness of the w'icked be disclosed in its true 
calamity’. Confident that God assesses the inmost 
nature of man, the psalmi.sl reiterates his own 
innocence and his unperturbed trust in such an 
exerci.se of divine power as would eliminate evil 
and establish righteousness. Cf. Ps. xxvi. 1-7 and 
contrast Rom. iii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

b. The divine judgment (11-17) 

God judges the righteous (11). Better as in rv, 
‘God is a righteous judge, yeti, a God that hath 


indignation CNcry day.’ The emphasis here is on 
the reality of God's continuous reaction to man’s 
misdeeds (so correcting any inference of human 
impatience in 6-7). Thi.s reaction is depicted in 
the imagery of irresistible aggression—the 
sharpened sword, taut bow, deadly weapons and 
fiery darts—encountered by the sinner who 
obstinately advances to his doom beaiusc he 
will not turn (12) to the central fact of God’s 
grace and mercy. The whole career of wicked¬ 
ness is then described in its beginning, its action, 
and its end (14-16; cf. Jas. i, 15). The evil man 
of his own nature gives birth to falsity and error 
(14); his work fails in its design and becomes a 
snare to himself (15; cf. Ps. ix. 16); his plans and 
methods ultimately cause his ruin (16; cf. 1 Sa. 
XXV. 39; al.so Mt. xxi. 33-41, x.\v. 24-28). 

All these thoughts evoke in the psalmist a 
profound conviction of God’s worthiness of 
praise, not only for His innate righteousness but 
because of His sure response to this appteiil for 
judgment, who.se name is V'ahweh most high 
( 17 ). 

PSALM Mil. MANKIND, A F’ARADOX 

Unlike the supplicatory Psalms which im¬ 
mediately precede and follow, this pcx'in is 
meditative and philosophical, and has the lyrical 
fragrance of David's earlier years. Vpo/i Giiiiih 
(sec title) may mean a tune associated with work 
in the winepress, or it may refer to an instru¬ 
ment or melody from Gath (cf. rv ). 

The first and last phra.ses arc identical and 
form a frame for profound ideas concerning 
God’s essential lieing and His works on earth. 

a. The universal majesty of God (1, 2) 

O Li>rd our Ijyrd (1). Lit. ‘O Yahweh, our Lord.' 
David speaks on Ixhalf of the people of Yahweh, 
but also on behalf of all mankind. The excel¬ 
lency, or majesty, v)f His name i\.c. His wondrous 
nature) is expressed in and through His works 
in all the earth. Above the heavens. Better as in 
kv, 'upon the heavens’, suggesting that the bril¬ 
liance and stability of the universe set forth 
Ciod's power and splendour. The glory of God 
is also revealed to men even in such antithetical 
aspects as infancy and corrective judgment (cf. 
Mt. xxi. 16). Ordained strength (2); i.e. ‘estab¬ 
lished strength'. Avenger; i.e. one who seeks to 
avenge him.self, vindictive. 

Moreover, the glory of Ciod is disclo.scd in the 
phenomena of justice. When men seek of them- 
.sclves to rectify the wrong actions of their fellow- 
men because they doubt God’s existence or deny 
His righteous concern, they are themselves testi¬ 
fying to the existence of justice, which, like 
language, is an evidence of God’s glorious being 
(cf. Na. i. 2, 3). 

b. The inscrutable ways of God (3-8) 

A sense of paradox is being developed in the 
Psalm, and this is now elaborated with respect 
to man’s existence. Meditation upon the varied 
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work of creation in the skies (cf. Jb. xxxvi. 22- ~ 
xxxvii. 12) and in the heavenly bodies (cf. Ps. 
xix. 1-6; Jb. ix. 7-10, xxxviii. 3J-33) brings a con¬ 
viction of man’s frailly and insignificance. Man 
. . . son oj man (4). I he Hebrew words denote 
man’s lowly origin and human frailty. Visitest 
(4); i.c. ‘graciously scekesi’. Why sliould (iod 
remember any man and, indeed, never leave him 
alone (cf. Ps. cxiiv. 3; also xxxiii. 13 Id and fix. 
iii. 15"16)? Reason and observation can offer no 
answer to this question. It can be met only by 
divine revelation, one w'hicii di.sclosc\s a concept 
of man that seems wholly incompatible with 
man’s own inferences. Cf. Jb. vii. 17. We know 
that what was revealed to the psalmist was 
authenticated in Christ. 

Meditation upon the essential purpose of 
creation as revealed of old disclo.ses a tlireclold 
peculiarity which lifts man from the negligible 
to a position of amazing eminence, fie has [>een 
created by God as ‘but little lower than (lod’ 
Himself (5, kv). The Hebrew is 'vlobim. This 
image of Gt^d imparted to man is acci>mpanied 
by certain attributes, ^lory and huiufur, which 
mark out man as superior to all oihei creatures. 
Moreover, the woild and its forms of life have 
been placed under man\s authority. 

This consciousness of a high calling and 
destiny evokes in the psalmist the ultimate and 
exuberant praise of verse 9. 

It must be noted lluit the New Testament 
amplifies this Psalm and also inlcrprels it 
Chrisiologically. Hcb. ii. 5-9 first quotes the 
Lxx version (where ^elohim is translated anycl- 
ous) and then bases its argument upon a full and 
literal exegesis of verse 6b. 'fhe statement Thou 
hast put all thintts under his feet is taken to be a 
prophetical allusion to Jesus. In a similar way 
1 Cor. XV. 27 also interprets this same verse of 
Christ. 

PSAI.M IX. THE BASIS OF PRAISE 

The word Muth-lahhen in the title is iisuallv 
translated ‘death of the son’, but tiu.^ is incon¬ 
gruous with the note of praise in the song. It 
may have been the title of a chant, but a slight 
variation in the Hebrew would alter the meaning 
to ’death of the champion’. If, as Dr. I hirtle has 
suggested, the rnusicitl part of the Psalm liilcs 
belonged originally to the end of the preceding 
Psalm (as in Hab. iii. J9) then the musical title 
of Ps. ix belongs to Ps. viii, which might tlien be 
regarded as celebrating the death of the cham¬ 
pion Goliath, slain by one whom he would 
despise as ‘a babe and suckling’ (Ps. viii. 2; cf. 
1 Sa. xvii. 33, 42). 

The Psalm has an imperfect acrostic structure 
and is the first of nine alphabetical poems in tlie 
Psalter. There arc three main parts, and each 
sub-division expands the final thought in the 
previous section. 

a. Personal exultation in God (1-10) 

This is stated in verses 1-2 as being deep-rooted 
and called forth by an amazing intervention by 
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God. Thy marvellous works, Cf Ps. xcviii. 1, 
cv. 5. 

7'he historic cause of hi.s elation and thanks¬ 
giving is, first, victory in battle (3, 4), whereby 
Ciod has vindicated David's king.ship. Truth and 
righteousness have been demonstrated as being 
w'ith David's cause. Secondly, he rejoices in the 
desiruclion of his enemies (5, 6i, who have 
ceased to exist as dangerous foes. Destruaions 
are come lo a perpetual end (6). Read as in i<v. 
Cf. the end of the Amalckites (see notes on 
Nil. xxiv. 20). 

1'hc religiiJus cause of his jv>y and praise is, 
first, the perpetuity of Ciod’s righteous rule (7, 
8); the themes of (iod's inexhaustible being and 
essential jusiii.c are used to bind together the 
spheres of His celestial enthronement in power 
and His terrestrial administration of ceaseless 
vigilance. Tcople (8); better ‘peoples' as in rv. 
Secondly, he praises God for the infallibility of 
His gracious care (9, 10); all men who acknow¬ 
ledge and <>bey the l.ord {they that know thy 
nanu) can full}' rely upon His protective care 
even when they are harassed and oppressed. 

b. C'orp<»ratc exultation in Cod (11-16) 

7he historical basis of the psalmist's praise is 
particularly his own, but the religious basis can 
know no such restrictions, hence all men every- 
w'herc (‘peoples’, rv mg.) are called upon to 
praise Ciod (11, 12; cf. Ps. xevi. 3, 7-10). Such 
corporate recognition of CJod’s sovereignty 
could not be evoked in the same v'ay as the 
p.salmisl's, but it could be induced by the realiza¬ 
tion among n)cn that iIkj eye of God is inescap¬ 
able (cf. IN. wxiii. 13 15). All bloodshed caused 
by human motives is repugnant lo God (Gn. 
i.v 5; cf. Lk. xi. 50, 51; Rev. vi. 10) and His 
intervention is to be expcv.ied. 

Verses 13 and 14 arc a typical cry of the humble 
(12) lo which (iod hearkens and upon which He 
acts. Peril has thrust him to the yates of death, 
i.e. lo the very edge of life (cf. Ps. evii. 18, 19); 
but his hope in God is that he wall come again 
to the gates of Jerusalem where be will testify to 
divine deliverance. Verses 15 and 16 arc a .state¬ 
ment of the psalmist's own faith, the comment 
of a godly man upon disaster to the wicked, 
whether actual or anticipated, usually assumed 
to be the operation of ‘natural retribution’ (cf. Ps. 
vii. 15, 16). This is an aspect of divine irony 
wherein God's es.scntiai righteousness is inexor¬ 
ably displayed (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

This is so solemn a thought that a pause is 
indicated iSelah) during which music of a medi¬ 
tative kind would be played such as Higgaion. 
This word is translated in Ps. xcii. 3 as ‘with a 
solemn sound’. 

c. Sober reflections (17-20) 

Those men who wickedly ignore God or rebel 
against the principles of godliness must surely 
die. Shall be turned into hell (17); i.e, Sheol, the 
place of the dead. See rv and cf. Gn. iii. 19b. 
On the other hand the needy and the poor (18) 
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are just as surely the objects of God's special 
care. Contrast verses 5b and 6. The frequent 
reference in the Psalter to ‘poor and needy' docs 
not necessarily imply material destitution; the 
phrase is applied to all who have been reduced 
to uttei* dcfxmdence upon God (ef. Mt. v. 3). 

As though to compensate for the activity of 
evil-doers, there is always the possibility of the 
intervention of God. The confident trust in the 
Lord which marked the opening verse is now 
focused in a petition (19, 20) that He should 
assert His power, judge the peoples of the earth 
(cf. Ps. vii. 6-9), and so awe the arrogant by a 
demonstration of His majesty that every man 
shall have to confess his own human weakness 
and ephemeral nature (cf. Jas. iv. 14). Man (19). 
Hcb. eru)sh; sec Ps. viii. 4n. Fear (20). Used here 
in the sense of‘terror', as in Dt. xxvi. 8, xxxiv. 12. 

PSALM X. THE URGENCY 01 PETITION 

Some Hebrew’ mss as well as the lxx show this 
Psalm simply as a continuation of the ninth. 
In support of this there is a resumption of the 
alphal^etical structure from verse 12 c>iuvard.s, 
also the tirst eleven verses arc an expansion of 
the concluding prayer of Ps. ix, so that there is 
a certain similarity of theme, viz. utter reliance 
upon God for deliverance from the pressure of 
evil men. Nevertheless, the ditferences between 
the two Psalms arc such as to justify the tradi¬ 
tional view that it is a .separate and later com¬ 
position, though written to correspond with the 
other. (Note such corresponding phrases as 
ix. 9a and x. 18, ix. 9b and x. lb, ix. 12b and 
X. 12b, ix. 19a and x. 12a.) There arc tvvx) main 
parts to the poem. 

a. Why is God silent when wickedness aI>ouiids? 
(l-H) 

Evil men and their deeds could never prosper if 
divine rigliteousness immediately checked their 
wickedness. But, on the other hand, wickedness 
could never bring its own condemnation unless 
WTongdoing found some expression. The p.salm- 
ist’s perplexity (1, 2) has arisen because Ciod 
continues to seem indifi'ercnl long after injustice 
among His people has Isecome llagrant, frequent 
and full-grown (cf. such Psalms as xxii, xxxv, 
xxxvii, xxxviii, Ixxiii). Let them he taken (2), 
hollow Rv mg. This phrase is best regarded as 
a case of inverted parallelism of thought, it is 
not the wicked that arc ‘taken', but ‘the poor’. 

Verses 3~J 1 give a detailed description of the 
ways of the wicked. They arc characterized, first 
of all, by self-sutticiency based on worldly 
success. The wicked boasteth (3); i.c. sings praise 
to him.self, thus making his own desire into his 
God (cf. Hab. i. 15, 16). The words which follow 
are difficult. See rv. rsv translates ‘the man 
greedy for gain curses and renounces the Lord*. 
In verse 4 follow rv and note Ps. xiv. 1 and Jb. 
xxi. 14, 15. It is not that evil man denies the 
existence of God (atheism was virtually un¬ 
known among Jews at this time), but he ridicules 


the notion that God is concerned how men 
behave (5, 6). The absence of immediate punish¬ 
ment upon wrongdoers is always a strong argu¬ 
ment for a sinner whose values are located 
wholly within this world, so that even death 
has little menace for him (see Job's vehemence 
about this in Jb. xxi. 17). There is also an inner 
falsity which springs from his evil desires. 
Guiltiness is added to blindness, and this is 
incurred first through speech (7) and then in 
secret deeds against the innocent and helpless 
(8). These cruel practices are described again in 
verse 9, the dcceitfulness is restated in verse 10, 
and the primary falsity of his speech is again 
expressed in verse 11. 

b. An appeal to God to intervene (12 18) 

Apart from verse I the theme of the first part of 
the Psiilm has Ix'cn the ‘wicked', to whom there 
were a score of references; in the second part 
the theme is The Lord is Kin^^ (16) and He is 
mentioned a dozen times. 4 he direction of 
thought is changed from details of wicked prac¬ 
tices to characteristics of God’s rule. These arc 
wholly a\ vari'ance with the notions of evil men 
whose inward assurance about Ciod's indilference 
IS altogether untrue. The affiicti^ins of His people 
arc not only observed but become occasions of 
divine action (14). The Psalm thus Ixcomes an 
appeal to (jod that He would intervene and 
eliminate wickedness (15). Moreover, Ixcausc 
God is the eternal King, the establishment of 
truth and the restoration of burdened hearts is 
su sure as to lx already virtually accomplished 
(17, 18). 'Ihc incidence of divine judgment in 
liuman atfairs was considered quite secondary to 
its inevitability; it was this latter conviction 
which impelled the psalmist to ask (iod to hasten 
His actions (12). This conclusion is parallel to 
that of the preceding Psalm, but the prayer in 
verses 17 and 18 is marked by serenity and trust. 
whcrca.s ix. 19, 20 expresses vehemence and 
restlessness. Afau o/ the earth (IS), rv ‘man 
which is of the earth’. See Gn. iii. 19. A reference 
to man’s human frailty and final decay. 

1>SALM XL A SONG OF STEADI .VSTNESS 
The theme of serene Ciodward trust even in 
face of peril is the same as characterized Ps. vii 
and is a frequent topic in the P.saltcr (sec, e.g., 
xxiii, xxvii, xxxiv). This pixjm reflects David's 
uuilude at the lime when friends advised him to 
flee from the brooding envy of Saul even before 
the third and most serious attempt on his life 
(.see 1 Sa. xviii. 11, xix. 10). 7'hc body of the 
Psalm, i.e. verses lb-6, sets out two diffiering 
points of view'; the psalmist's conclusion is 
given in verse 7 and his tversonal affirmation of 
faith prefixed to the whole (la). 

a. The warning by prudence (13) 

The advice Flee as a bird , . . what can the 
rifthtcous do? may have been given to David by 
friends, or it may represent the voice of ex¬ 
pediency in David's own heart. The warning 
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was heeded eventually and David, with a few 
friends, took refuge in the remote places of the 
hills. Verse 2 is based upon the actual attempt 
to kill David by javelin, but the phrase bend the 
how is often used with reference to a hostile 
attack by deed or word (cf. Pss. vii. 12, xxxvii. 
14; Je. ix. 3), Privily (2); read ‘in darkness' as in 
KV. In verse 3 the argumenv is slTcngXhcncd by 
an appeal to general considerations: ‘Wherever 
the foundations of society are undermined 
through kings and counsellors ignoring honour 
and justice, what have good and righteous men 
ever done to prevent its collapse?' (see rv mg.). 
Is David presuming to do what other great men 
have not achieved? 

b. I'he watching by God (4 7) 

Over against the danger of current events and 
the apparent inelfeciivencss of innocenev (2c) 
and goodness (3b) there is the supreme and 
vigilant holiness of God. He whose habitation 
is heaven, and who.se authority is entlironcd 
over all, is nevertheless ceaselessly scruiini/.ing 
the l^haviour of all men (cf. Rss, xxxiii. 13-18, 
xciv. 9; fully elaborated in Ps. cwxix) and sub¬ 
mitting the godly to various tests (cf. Jas. i. 12). 
Me responds in no uncertain manner to what 
He sees: to the godly He extends His protective 
presence; upon the wicked, whose deeds arc 
repugnant to Him, He sends the disasters of 
natural calamity (cf. Cin. xix. 24; Ps. xviii. 7 14). 

l aced with these two differing aspects of life 
(see a and b above), the psalmist has no hesita¬ 
tion in adopting the latter and committing him¬ 
self to the ever-watchful ford who lo\cs those 
w'ho seek His righteousness. In verse 7 follow 
RV. In utter contrast to the unsettled days of 
flight and the \mcertainty of life amongst a 
deceitful court, the heart that steadfastly tuists 
the Lord shall have, after being tested (5), peace 
in His presence. Cf. Re\. xxii. 4. 


PSALM XIL I NTRIJTH VFR.SCS TRLTH 

Although this Psalm belongs tt> the large group 
ol laments over the success of evil-doers (e.g. 
Pss. vii, x, xvii, xxv, xxxvii), its theme is more 
specialized than some. The activity of the wicked 
is primarily felt by the innocent and godly as 
being in the realm of speech, i.e. the falsification 
and perversion of the divine gift of language. 
Hence the intervention of the Lord must Ix' not 
only in deeds but in words. The poem sets the 
efiective purity of God's word o\cr against the 
specious claims of vain lips, 

a. The social trend (1, 8) 

The first and final verses outline the contem¬ 
porary corruption of society, with worthless and 
base men in positions of influence and power, so 
that wickedness is openly approved and upright 
men of godly faith are being squeezed out of 
public life. 


b. The specious tongue (2-4) 

Communication amongst men is riddled with 
falsity, flattery, duplicity, and vanity of speech 
(cf. Jas. iii. 5-10). The Lord shall cut off (3). 
Better, ‘May the Lord cut off. . The acme of 
human pride is when men forge language into 
such a powerful weapon that deceitful propa¬ 
ganda seems invincible (4). 

c. The sublime truth (5, 6) 

Although the vain and vile may disdain the poor 
man who cries to God, their contempt is as 
groundless as their pride. The truth is that God 
is quite aware of the oppression of the faithful and 
at the right moment He will intervene to bring 
them security. From him that pujfeth at him (.S). 
Read as in rv or rv mg. As silver tried in a 
furnacc{(^). This imagery of a crucible, from which 
the fully refined silver is poured dowm into 
moulds set in the earth, is an apt illustration of 
the purity, value, and applicability to worldly 
needs of the divine word, swiftly revealed and 
lastingly preserved. Llsewhcre in the Old Testa¬ 
ment the process of refining is almost always 
applied to the children of God, who are purged 
in the furnace of affliction. Cf. Ezk. xxii. 17-22; 
Mai. iii. 3. 

d. The sure trust (7) 

The word of God which has been acclaimed so 
fervently (6) is now appropriated by the trusting 
heart. Because God is kind (5) and His word 
true. He can be fully relied upon to safeguard 
the godly even in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation. 


PSALM MIL DESPONDENCY CHANGED 
TO CONFIDENCE 

Whereas Ps. xii was a lament for the degenera¬ 
tion of society. Ps. xiii is a personal and poignant 
cry. Its initial mood is one of tedious frustration 
and strained patience; hut the very act of ap¬ 
pealing to God stimulates the psalmist’s hope 
so that the final mood is one of joyous apprecia¬ 
tion of Ciod's work and purpose in his life. The 
Psalm falls into three parts. 

a. .A fourfold appeal (1, 2) 

The words How lotu' . . .for ever? arc a question 
wherein hope and despair pursue each other in 
the closed circle of the pressing instant (cf. Pss. 
Ixxiv. 10, Ixxix. .5, Ixxxix. 46). The four aspects 
of sorrow' are: lonelinevss, because God is 
oblivious of him; shame, because God's seeming 
carclcssness induces a sense of his insignificance; 
despair, because he is left to his own meagre 
resources in eluding the plans of his enemies; 
injustice, because his enemies have the upper 
hand and are elated, whereas he who seeks to 
live rightly as before the Lord is thrust down 
and powerless. 
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b. A fourfold fear i3, 4) 

Li^ihten mine eyes (3); v.c. ‘invlgoraie n\c' U'f. 
\ Sa. xh. 21). This one positive request is set 
amid negative expressions. Consumer (3). Ihe 
Hebrew word is usually translaied ‘look’ or 
‘beiiold’. The direct address ‘Look Ila-ii .md 
answer me, O Lord my Ciod’ covers the Tear 
that God will not answer unless He is challenged 
to do so. The psalmist is constrained to cry to 
God, not only because it is paii.fiil lo him to 
seem neglected by Clod, but also lest death come 
as inexorably as his next sleep, k 'i hi.s enemies 
are finally triuinplumt o\cr him, and le-t they 
has'C cause to rcioi.e in hi^ remo\.!; 

from human society. These tVars aie oh\ieL:>.l . 
parallel to the lour aspect.s c'T sorrow in ^ .i^-es 
1 and 2. 

c. A fourfold assurance (5, 6) 

To envisage that from which his scail is uitcriy 
averse is t;.> rebound by faith initi the expeiicnce 
of satisfaction. Tlio impulsi\e appeals and -t'ber 
reflections of wrses 1-4 do asi represent the 
fundamental aiiiiude and disp<'>ition of liis 
heart. But I i.e. ‘as tor me 1 do trust in Thec'. 
My heart shall rejoice . . . J will (5, 6). His 
despondency is changed to conhdence as his 
faith lays iiold on four characteristics of the 
Lord: His mercy toward men. Ills delivering 
intervention. His readiness tc» gi\c that winch 
truly delights men, and His abounding goodness 
to the very man who had been restless. This 
irrepressible hope, alwavs clarilr^d and crystal¬ 
lized by prayer, is one of tlie conscmt fcaiLircs of 
the Psalter i Cor. x\. 19; lieb vi. 18-19). 

PSALM XIV, Ol Tl INK OF V (OKKl PI 
SOCIKTV 

This description of dcgcnciate and unrighteous 
men primarily refers to humanity as a whole 
and not merely to a period of extreme rnorai 
decay in Israel. This is endorsed by the use of 
the first three \erses in Rom. iii, 10-12. The 
Psalm w'as rewritten in later >ear'. and re¬ 
appears as Ps. liii, so ilie allusion tv^ captivity 
in verse 7 can hardi> refer to tiic exile. The 
Hebrew phrase translated hrinyeth hack the 
captivity of il) may also be rendered ‘rcstorcth 
the fortunes of. Cf. .lb. xlii. 10. It could apply 
lo the period of Absalom's power or to a time 
of great misfortune. The poem adopts alternately 
the viewpoint of earth and heaven. 

a. The iniquity of men (1 ) 

Fool or ‘vile person’ (Is. xxxii. 5); i.e. a man 
wholly indifferent to the moral standards of the 
law, and who diiily adopb. as his own principle 
the belief that deity cares nothing about the 
differences between men's beluiviour. Such 
persons cannot but live a dissolute life and he 
incapable of ‘doing good’. 

b. GodN inquiry and verdict (2 4) 

The question of ultimate standards of moral 
conduct is ceaselessly raised by the Lord. He is 


meticulously concerned about men’s deeds, and 
is swift lo note any who understand; i.e. any man 
who rejects the (alsiiy of the fool's premiss. The 
diagnosis ol veix.e 3 cannot he supplied by the 
gv^diess man, lor lie has repudiated objective 
goodness, righleousnoss and truth. Indeed this is 
the 111 St characteristic of such men; everyone has 
yiUic a\ide from rigfn living and become tainted 
in his nature (cf. Jh. xv. 16). Hence, wilhoul 
exception, all are workers of evil; there is none 
that doeifi yood (3). Have all the workers of 
ifiiiiiiify no knowledge / (4). This may be rendered 
‘Shall the workers of iniquity not know?’; i.e. 
ihevc things will not remain hidden from those 
vnLo pillage Cn»J*.s people as casually as they cat 
bread. Doiiblicss the standard example is Hx. 
\. 10 - 19 . 

c. Fear comes up<vn Ihc wicked (5, 6) 

There t5). hither ‘in that place where judgment 
is e.xorciscd' (as L-.g. at the Red Sea, Fx. xiv. 24, 
or simply ‘>ee there, how terrified they arc’. 
>ei alwavs (iad is willi the few righteous men 
and I lieu nnal preservation is their comfort and 
hope c\cn w hen 1 le is concealed from the eyes of 
foois (see hi). In actual fact ungodly men may 
openly ridicule the warning given by the right¬ 
eous (sec ) and scoff at their counsel, i.e. their 
reliance upon Gt)d (conira.st la): nevertheless 
Ciod is the secret refuge of the upright (ef. Heb. 

xi. 7). Bceai/.si (6). Better, as in KV mg., ‘but’. 

d. A prayer fur divine iilcssing ( 7 ) 

Tliis last vor.se may be a later addition lo the 
l\;dm to render il suitable for public use bv 
devout worshippers in the temple. It voice.s the 
deep yearning of all gt'diy petgde for the mani¬ 
festation ot' the kingdom of God. (( f. 2 Thes. 
j. 5 10; Rev. .xxii. 20.) 

PSALM XV . THK QUALIFK VTION FOR 
FFFLOVVSHIP WITH COD 

dhis brief jioem succinctly sets out the ideals 
whieh the psalmist believed (hod would expect 
in His guests. MiC blamcic.s character lluis 
portraved ;LS'essed hv per^'oiuil and social 
conduct only; j.t- tVic standard is purely ethical. 
Yet that the man described fears Yahweh is 
implied in verse 4b. A description in similar 
terms is f'ound in Ps. xxiv. 3- 5 and in Is. xxxiii. 
14b-16. (Cf. Lk. i. 6, ii, 25: Acts x. 2, 35; Heb. 

xii. 14.) 

Verses 1 and 5b set the ilicmc of the poem, 
vi/. the godly man’s highest aspiration. On the 
one hand il is lo have freedom of access to the 
presence of God -typified by His tabernacle or 
tent (the traditional emblem of His presence 
amid the exigencies of life’s pilgrimage), and by 
His holy hill or Mount Zion (the historical 
symbol of His effective purpose amid the vicis¬ 
situdes of national policies). On the other hand, 
il is lo have enduring .security amid the seeming 
haphazard of circiiirLStances so that, as a right¬ 
eous man, he shall never be moved by the scliem- 
ing malice of evil-doers. 
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a. Personal conduct (2, 3) 

On the positive side he is blameless in manner 
life (ef. Gn. vi. 9, xvii. 1), actively upholding 
right dealing in all transactions, wholly free 
from duplicity because his heart is set upon 
truth. Negatively he is one that hackhitcth //.»/ 

(3); the Hebrew verb means to go about as a 
tell-tale; i.e. unkind and discourteous in speech. 

He is careful to avoid mere gossip (cf. 1 l im. 

IV. 2, 7, V. 13), never taking advantage of a 
fellow-man (3b), careful not to distress his 
friends by foolish and tactless talk about things 
they have done and since regretted (3c). y\V'/g//- 
hour. 'Two dilferent words are used in the 
Hebrew text. The uv tlistingiiishes them hy 
translating the first ‘friend’. 

b. Social conduct (4, 5) 

Again the positive traits in the ideal character 
aie lirsi given. In that there are tw'o paths in 
life, he is careful to estimate people hy their 
moral standards rather than by other factors. 

He discounts a reprobate leilenv for lack of 
humility before Ciod (cf. l*s. c.\x\i. 1) and 
respects any man who iK^nours the Lord. I 'ilc 
pcison (4). Better ‘reprtdxUc’ as in uv. Lhe 
Hebrew word is deiived from a verb meaning 
‘to reject’. The negative side is next stressed. 
Should he have undertaken a duly, or sworn a 
bond, which later proves to be irksome and 
costly, he docs not evade his responsibility, for 
the spoken word of a vow' is a sacred thing (cf. 

Jos. ix. 19): he neither oppresses others nor 
complains when business turns against him (cf. 

Ml. xviii. 27-30), and he will have nothing to do 
with the corruption of Justice hy hrite, least of 
all ilThc inducement scorns to injure an innocent 
party. Usury, i.e. lend on interest, and more 
particularly, high interest. CT. Lv, xxv. 36, 37; 

Pr. xwiii. 8. Reward here means ‘bribe’. Shall 
never be moved (5); i.e. he will enjoy .safety, 
tranquillity and stability. Contrast IN. x. 6. 

I»SAL\1 XM. THE WAY OF FAITH 

The word Michram in the title is of uncertain 
meaning. Some have connected it with Hebrew 
kefhe/n, meaning ‘gold’, and take it to signify 
‘a golden poem’. This w'ould be a very .suitable 
description of Ps. xvi, which is one of the gems 
ot the Psalter, but is less appliaible to Pss. Ivi- 
Ix, which are also entitled Michtam. The Psalm 
is ascribed to David (cT. Acts ii. 25, xiii. 35, 36), 
and contains a number of expressions which 
would suit well the period of David's life when 
he was an outlaw. It falls into three divisions. 

a. The marks of the believer (1-4) 

These are four in number: God is the object of 
his trust (1); he acknowledges Yahweh as his 
all-sufficient Lord (2, kv); he takes pleasure in 
tho.se that fear God (3. rv; cf. 1 Jn. iii. 14); he 
shuns false objects of worship (4; cf. Jos. xxiii. 

7; 1 Jn. V. 21). Preserve (1). Better, ‘keep’; the 
Hebrew word is translated ‘preserve’ nineteen 
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times and ‘keep’ 284 times. Trust (1). Lit. ‘take 
refuge’. Saints (3); i.e. ‘holy ones’, the people of 
God SCI apart to be His possession. The excellent 

(3) . Tlie true nobility. Hasten after another god 

(4) . Better, as in rv, ‘exchange (the Lord) for 
another’. Cf. Je. ii. 11. 

b. Fhe present blessings of the believer (5-8) 
These are a .satisfied heart (5, 6); counsel and 
correction (7); and security (8). Inheritance (5). 
fhe AV and kv arc misleading here. The literal 
translation is “t'ahvveh is the portion of my share 
and of my cup’. The mention of ‘cup’ suggests 
thiit the tirst word refers to a portion of fc-od. 
Lhe meaning then hcccmies ‘Yahweh is all that 
I need to satisfy hungei and thirst’. My lot (5). 
My pari of the inheritance. The H»ies {^). The 
portion of land measured out to him by line. 
Cf. Ps. Kxviii. 5.*'; Am. vii. 17; Zc. li. 1. In 
verses 5 and 6 the figures of a banquet and of 
an allotted inheritance are combined. My reins 
(7i. Lit. ‘kidneys’: used figuratively of the scat 
of the emotions anvi affections and here in¬ 
cluding the eonscience (cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 2), 22). In 
the niyja \eii\(ms {'/). CT. iv. 4, .wii. 3. Verse 8 
presents a beautiful picture of the psalmist 
hidden behind God, who stands between him 
and his foe. 

c. The prospect.s of the f)eliever (9 11) 

'Lhese are preservation from death (9, rv); the 
path of life made known to him (10, 11a); joy 
in God’s picsence (11b). David is thinking of 
his future prospects in this wx)rld; hut his words 
in the light of the New Testament shine with 
deeper meaning. Ihc Psalm is quoted hy Peter 
and Paul in referring to Christ (Acts ii. 25-28, 
xiii. 35). It was perfectly fulfilled in Him, who is 
the leader of the faith-life (Heb. xii. 2), but it is 
true also of us who arc His followers. My glory 
(9). The i.xx renders ‘my tongue'; cf. Acts ii. 26. 
Rest in hope (9). Belter, as in rv, ‘dwell in safety’. 
Cf. Dl. xxxiii. 12, 28; Je. xxiii. 6. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell . . . (10). Lit. ‘abandon my 
soul to Sheol, nciihei w ill thou siifl'c: thy beloved 
one to sec the pit'. Shew ill); i.e. cause me to 
know. 

PSALM XVH. A RICllTFOUS MAN’S 
PRAYER FOR VINDICATION 

'I hrcc Psalms arc entitled ‘A Prayer of David’ 
(xvii, Ixxxsi and cxlii), but this is the most 
spontaneous of them. It may well express his 
fervent cry in the desperate situation at Maon 
(I Sa, xxiii, 26), especially as David was very 
confident of his integrity at that time (1 Sa 
xxiv. 11). The intensity and urgency of his prayer 
is not onh' conveyed in the general impression 
of anxiety and dogmatism but also in the three 
facets of his appeal. 

a. HLs desire to be heard (1-5) 

Such words as hear^ at tendy give ear^ let thine 
eyes behold (I, 2) give shape and force both to 
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ihc shrill cry (Heb. rinna, a loud cry) from his 
heart, and to the strong conviction of his own 
righteousness. These are thrown into greater 
prominence by an implicit comparison, first with 
the prayer feigned (i.e. ‘deceitful’) lips (lb), 
and secondly with the unjust motives of his ad¬ 
versaries which would be unequal to his own 
when examined by divine justice (2, rv mg.). 

I'he second element in his appeal, viz. his 
integrity, is more fully stated in ver.ses 3-5. 
This conviction is supported and asserted first 
by reference to God's testing of his inmost soul 
as though by a personal and exhaustive examina¬ 
tion, a search which has not disclosed ariylhing 
false. Shult jind nothing (3). Better, as in rv, 
‘findesl nothing’. Sec also rv mg. and cf. Jb. 
xxvii. 4- 6. Secondly, he declares that in his 
dealings with men he has always watched and 
carefully beetled the word of the f.ord (cf'. cxix. 
11), in consequence of which he has never 
strayed from nor stumbled in the path of honour 
and rectitude. 

b. ill's prayer for protection (6-12) 

The note of passionate appeal is reintroduced in 
such words as / have called^ thou wilt hear, 
incline, hear, shew, and there is again an indirect 
allusion to his opponents (7c). The new note, as 
compared with the peremptoriness of verses 1,2, 
is that of worship and trust. Note the phrase thy 
niarvellousl ovingkindness (7) and the concept of 
God as a refuge for the trusting heart reflected 
in such words as thy right hand (7; cf. F.x. \v. 6). 
I'he object of his prayer, i.e. his need of pro¬ 
tection from his attackers, is specified more 
exactly in verses 8-12. First there is his own 
desire to be tenderly cared for, as though he 
were immensely precious to God, the centre of 
llis attention (imaged in the pupil of the eyej 
and the object of Ffis protection (sheltered 
under outspread wings, symbolical of lo\e). 
Both the similes arc in Dt. xxxii. 10, 11. This 
desire is quickened in him because he is sur¬ 
rounded by deadly enemies (9); i.e. men whose 
aim is his death. 

Then his enemies’ character is portrayed in 
various aspects. They are inclosed in their own 
fat (10). Follow RV mg., ‘they have shut up their 
heart'. In their self-indulgence they are pitiless 
to others. They utter threats because they are 
confident of their power. And, because they have 
surrounded David and his friends, they already 
see the psalmist’s company cast to the ground as 
captives. One (or each) of the attacking men is 
like an enraged lion (cf. 1 Pet. v. 8), and the 
thought of his stealthy pow'er introduces the final 
phase of the prayer. 

c. His plea to be vindicated (13-15) 

This abrupt and repeated call to God is the 
natural reaction to the analogy of a lurking lion 
ready to spring upon him at any moment. The 
psalmist calls upon his protector to intervene and 
to disappoint his enemy (13; better, ‘confront’ as 
in RV or ‘forestall’ as in rv mg.), so making him 


to cower down. The insistence upon an act of 
God is shown clearly in the rv: ‘Deliver my 
soul ... by thy sword; from men, by thy hand, 
O Lord.’ This gives a further opportunity for 
antithesis to shape the final thoughts. The con¬ 
trast is now developed with reference to the 
essential characters of the wicked and the godly. 

The psalmist's foes ai e men of the world (14); 

i. e. men whose sphere of activity and range of 
thought is wholly in the physical realm (cf. 1 Jn. 

ii. 15-17). Whose belly thou Jillcst with thy 
hid treasure (14). As tfieir ideals arc wholly in 
this life, they arc amply satisfied with the ex¬ 
perience of nvalevial prosperity (cf. Phil. iii. 19), 
and arc conlenl to be rich in children to whom 
a large inheritance can be bequeathed. The godly 
psalmist is iilterly different. His ambition is not 
to own earllily wealth, but to enjoy unbroken 
fellowship with God. / will behold (15) is to be 
understood in the sense of ‘I yearn to behold' 
(cf. RV mg.). His supreme desire is to experience 
or share the likeness of God. The primary sense 
of this is not that of a transformation after death 
(cf. Phil. iii. 21; 1 Jn. iii. 2), for when I awake 
means cither ‘when this dark menace is passed 
and I can stir myself and be free’ (cf. l*s. Ivii. 8; 
hph. V. 14), or ‘when 1 aw'ake each day let me 
be sati.sfied', etc. The psalmist craves for a 
present manifestation of the Lord as vividly real 
as that given to Moses. Cf. Nu. xii. 8. 

PSALM xvnr. DAVID’S VICTORY SONG 

This appears to be a version of 2 Sa. xxii slightly 
revised to make it suitable for general use. The 
title indicates the circumstances of this jubilant 
thanksgiving. His deliverance from all his 
enemies (see title) would suggest the period after 
2 Sa. viii, when his life was crowned by almost 
unbroken successes. The words the servant of 
the Lord in the title arc not found in 2 Sa. xxii. 
The phrase is a highly honourable one and, apart 
from two references to Joshua, it is almost 
always applied to Moses, or used prophetically 
of the Messiah. 

a. Introduction (1-3) 

The forceful and unusual first word is very 
striking: raham means to love very tenderly, and 
it has a root idea of mercy. God is called a rock 
(2) both by the precedent of Moses (Dt. xxxii. 4, 
18, 30, 31, 37) and through David’s own ex¬ 
perience (1 Sa. xxiii. 25, 28). The seven graphic 
titles ascribed to God in the second verse are all 
expressive of impregnability and reflect the domi¬ 
nance of this thought during the years when he 
was hunted by Saul. 

b. Dire peril and divine deliverance (4-19) 

His feelings at this time arc likened to those of 
a drowning man swirled round in strong flood- 
waters or of a wild beast in a net (4, 5). There 
was none who could help save the Lord, so to 
Him David cried out in his distress (6). The verb 
is in the present tense as if the event was still 
vividly before him. God came to his aid (7-15). 
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The divine coming is described i n the most 
vigorous and awesome manner; the spiritual fact 
is translated into a disturbance of nature so 
profound that it might almost seem as though 
creation was being undone. The divine advent is 
seen as associated with smoke and blackness 
and the voice of words, as when the law was 
given at Sinai. It is also marked by brilliant 
radiance and lightning as in the swift illumina¬ 
tion of the revelation of grace (cf. Heb. xii. 
18-24). Both are the signs of judgment. Note 
that there is no similitude of God Himself in all 
this tumult (cf. Dt. iv. 11, 12). Abstract ideas are 
here expressed in most graphic imagery, a com¬ 
mon feature of Scripture. The description of the 
divine coming is not to be pictorially construct¬ 
ed in the mind. 'I'he passage is to be translated 
back again into its original concepts. Theconirasl 
of God as intangible and yet mighty, as inscrut¬ 
able yet inescapable, lies behind the imagery. 

1 his act of God was intensely personal, and 
in this account of the psalmist's deliverance the 
background of the natural world fades away. 
Even his powerful foes are mentioned only in¬ 
directly, for the experience was so intimately his 
own. Hence the repetition of lie . . . me . . . and 
the culminating marvel that the Lord delivered 
him out of all his troubles because he delv^hted 
in me (19). Tlierc is a suggestive parallel here 
with the rescue of the child Moses from forces 
which threatened to crush him. The verb c/rew 
out (16) is found only here and in Ex. ii. 10. The 
whole passage has many parallels also with the 
divine intervention described in the book of 
Job (cf. Jb. xxxvi. 29—xxxviii. 1). 

c. The ground of God's intervention (20-27) 

This section is an expansion of the thought that 
God delights in the psalmist. There are two 
aspects: David's character and work (20-23) and 
God's way (24-27), The phenomenal interven¬ 
tion of God on his behalf is claimed to be the 
reward of his godly living. This protective care 
is not claimed as of right, but the fact of it is 
asserted in the simplicity of a heart that feels 
unembarrassed even in the searching holiness of 
the court of heaven, David's righteousness is not 
limited to his relations with Saul: it has been 
upheld in every phase of his life which he claims 
to be upright, honourable, merciful, single- 
hearted and pure. / kept myself from mine 
iniquity (23); i.c. T have been so careful to he a 
man of God that 1 have not done anything which 
could be called “mine iniquity", i.e. something 
which had become, as it were, a part of me' (cf. 

1 Ki.xiv. 8; Actsxxiii. 1). The principle underlying 
this section is that God reinforces the character 
which men choose to acquire, i.e. behaves toward 
them as they behave to Him (cf. 1 Sa. ii. 30; Rom. 
i. 28). Froward (26). God is stubborn against 
those who are stubborn. Cf. Pr. i. 24-33. 

d. The high calling of God (28-45) 

David's two declarations of personal righteous¬ 
ness, and of the divine principle whereby God 
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deals with men in accordance with their charac¬ 
ter, arc plainly endorsed by the preceding account 
of his deliverance. That is only one instance; but 
they can be supported also by the whole course 
of David’s life. The Psalm now deals with these 
larger aspects of David's life. 

The dynamic of David's life is the Lord my 
fdod, whose indwelling light and vigour both 
maintain the burning glow of personal existence 
and give incentive and power whereby dilh- 
culties arc overcome (28, 29). tT. 1 Sa. xxx. 8, 
where the word ‘troop' is in Hebrew the same 
as that used here. Leaped over a wcdl (29). A 
reference, perhaps, to the incident of 2 Sa. v. 
6-10. God is worthy of all honour and adora¬ 
tion, not merely beamse of the blessings He 
bestows but Ixjcausc of His essential qualities— 
absolutely true in all He says and perfect in all 
He does (30, 31). Therefore He cannot protect 
those who are antagonistic to Him, but to those 
who trust Him, He is utterly trustw'orthy. 
Beside Him there is none other (cf. Is. xlv. 

David has been carefully trained by God (32- 
36). This preparation has been physical; health, 
strength and agility have been provided to bring 
David’s way to completion. It has also been 
instructional - skill in the use of warlike methods 
and arms had been gained—and moral; the 
Lord had freely given His own equipment for 
resistance. His sustenance in danger, and His 
gentleness (35); i.c. His understanding patience 
or, more literally, meekness during all the long 
years since He so graciously raised a shepherd 
lad to a throne of power (cf. Ps. xxiii. 5, 6). David 
eagerly accepts the purpose of this training (37, 
38). In fullest confidence that God has entciently 
and adequately prepared him for this task, he 
undertakes the subjugation of his foes. It is God 
who worketh in him. T he conquest of his foes is 
really the Lord's doing (39). God had made his 
enemies ‘turn their backs* (40, rv) in retreat; 
thereupon he cut them ort‘. It wsjs inevitable 
therefore that any prayer by such rebellious foes 
would be unheeded by God, consequently David 
was able to crush their opposition (41, 42). 

The climax of his supremacy is now described. 
Not only had all civil insurrection been put 
down (cf. 2 Sa. iii. 1), but God had made David 
the head of many nations (cf. 2 Sa. viii); and 
even those peoples with whom there had been 
no previous contact would immediately acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty as soon as they heard of 
him (43). There is some historical support for 
this in 2 Sa. x. 18, 19, but there is also a pro¬ 
phetical aspect. Cf. Is. lii. 15 and Ps. ii. 8. 

e. Conclusion (46-50) 

The pre-eminent inference from these reflections 
is the living reality of God to whom David is 
inexpressibly grateful. The phrase avengeth me 
(47; RV ‘cxecuteth vengeance for me’) implies no 
vindictiveness; it is a declaration that God and 
not man had vindicated the rightness of a cause. 
The Psalm concludes with a promise by David 
that he will utilize his dominion over many 
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peoples to spread abroad the praise of the 
Lord his God, a concept which Paul adjusts to 
the reign of David's Lord (Rom. xv. 9) in whom 
salvation and loving-kindness are fully exhibited. 
Finally David names himself in connection with 
the permanent alliance with God which was 
ultimately fulfilled in the eternal kingdom of the 
Son of David. Cf. 2 Sa. vii. 12-16; Lk i 32, 33. 

PSALM XIX. THE TWO WITNESSES 
TO GOD 

Apart from the concluding prayer (14), the 
P^alln obviously fails into two parts, verses 1-6 
and 7'13, tlic change being quite abrupt. Each 
pari deals with a source from or medium by 
which man may acquire or rccei\c knowledge ol 
God, first by inference from the visible cosmos, 
and secondly by insiriiciit>n through the Torah 
or law. These arc respectively the material and 
the moral realms, one inlinite and impressive in 
grandeur, the other irnvaid and direct in opera¬ 
tion. Without the physical light ol' the sun and 
the spiritual light of the divine conunandments. 
all life w'ould fail (contrast and become false 
(precipitated into concealed error through a 
darkened understanding, verses 12 and 13). 

a. The universal glory overhead (1-6) 

i. The glory of the firmament (l -4a). The 

wonder of the sky is a constant stimulus to 
praise in the book of Psalms (cf. xxi\, xciii, 
civ, cxxxvi. 5-9, cxlviii). 'fiie emphasis here is 
upon objective testimony raiiter ilian subjective 
interpretations. The heavens ceaselessly declare 
and disclose the glory of God, and each day 
speaks to the following day, and each night 
makes Him known, (Cf. Pss. I. 1, cxiii.3.) Whilst 
they themselves arc silent and inarticulate, their 
testimony is heard everywhere, their line (4) of 
writing is blazoned abroad. Cf. Rom. i. 19, 20, 
X. 18. 

ii. The special glory of the sun (4f>-6). Far 

from worshipping the sun, the psalmist regards 
it as an agent of God who has set up a tent in 
the vast heavens for the sun's continual use. Fi)r 
the imagery ol' verse 5 cf. Is. lx. 20 and .Idg. v. 
31. Certainly the wade range of the sun’s liglit 
and heat is a reflection of God’s universal pow'cr 
and knowledge. This thought leads to a medita¬ 
tion upon the inward light aflbrdcd by the law 
or Torah. 

h. The perfect glory of the Torah (7-13) 

i. 1 he moral effect of the lavi' (7-10). Whereas 
the visible creation bears witness to God's ever¬ 
lasting power and divinity, the revelation of 
Himself is given to the children of Israel in the 
Torah. This distinction is observed in the re¬ 
placement of (joc/(\ -6) by the Lordii.e. Yahwch) 
(7-14). Six aspects of the inward work of the 
Lord arc described. The Torah is perfect (7) or 
inerrant (cf. Jas. i. 25), bringing strength and 
comfort to men (cf. Ps. xxiii. 3, 4). The testimony 
(7) or oft-repeated proclamation of the divine 


will (particularly of the Decalogue) transforms 
the simple, i.e. the open-minded person who is 
liable to be swayed by whoever happens to be 
speaking (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15). The statutes (rv 
‘precepts’) of the Lord (8) are definite rules, the 
keeping of which gives a dear conscience. The 
commandment (8) is a divine imperative which 
shines as a guiding light to men who seek the 
way of life (cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Heb. xi. 13). The 
fear of the Lord (9), which it is the law's aim to 
inculcate, is a name for the law, based upon 
devout reverence for Him, wholly free from 
debasing practices (cf. Ps. cvi. 35-40). His 
judgments (9) are ordinances governing social 
life and practice, and are therefore absolutely 
true and righteous. All these qualities make the 
inward revelations of the Lord more desirable 
than wealth and more pleasurable than honey 
(10). The whole passage is elaborately extended 
in Ps. cxix. 

ii. The personal desire for a life free from sin 
(11-13). .last as the first part of the poem focused 
thought upon the sun, so the second half con¬ 
centrates on a man's life. Meditation upon the 
a.bstract concept of the revealed will of Yahwch 
turns into prayer for -.ibsolute cleansing fron^ 
hidden ddeels m character and conduct, 'fhe 
law is esteemed as a major factor in living a true 
life, but it holds no guarantee of purity ouiside 
personal conviction. What of inadvertent and 
unwitting acts of sin and error? ‘The Lord Him¬ 
self must thoroughly cleanse my life and also 
prevent me from proud and impulsive sins which 
swiftly become habitual and turn me into an 
enemy of God.’ This attitude of mind is labelled 
the great transgression (13; ef. 1 Jn. iii. 19-21). 

The last verse echoes the dual themes of the 
poem; the outward word and inward meditation 
of the psalmist, and the objective reality and 
manward activity of the Lord. 

PSALM XX. PRAYER FOR THE KING 
BEFORE BATrr.E 

This and the following Psalm form a pair, de¬ 
scribing the people's intercession and thanks¬ 
giving before and after a battle in which they 
were led by the king, d'hcre is a possible occasion 
in the defeat of the Ammonites and Syrians by 
David (2 Sa. X. 14-19). In view of the public and 
liturgical form of the poems, they may not have 
been composed by David but written on his 
behalf and probably under his supervision. The 
use of ihe personal pronouns, ‘thee’, ‘T, and 
‘we’, indicate the three sections in the Psalm. 

a. Intercession by the people (1-5) 

It is uncertain whether the scene of the prayer 
is the sanctuary in Zion or the vicinity of the 
battlefield. Accept thy burnt sacrifice (3) suggests 
an actual service before the altar (cf. I Sa. vii. 9); 
but the comprehensive all thy offerings, all thy 
counsel, all thy petitions (3, 4, 5) may indicate a 
retrospective view inclusive of all previous acts 
of worship. The phrase would then be equivalent 
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lo ‘receive (he memorial of, i.e. remember. The 
primary emphasis of this section is on tlie initial 
word of The Lord: He is requested to ‘answer’, 
‘set up on high*, ’send help’, ‘strengthen’, ‘re¬ 
ceive’, ‘accept’ (see rv). This petition is divided 
from what follows by Sdah, indicative of a pause 
or of a change in the music after verse 3, but the 
prayer resumes with the same emphasis. The 
Lord ^rant , . , and fulfil all the king’s plans for 
the battle so that his people may shout for joy 
and wave their banners in triumph. 

b. Assurance for the king (6) 

U is not clear whether the king or the High Priest 
is speaking; in either case the note of confidence 
is intended for the Lord's anointed one, whom 
the Lord will answer from heaven by mighty acts 
of salvation. 

c. Final confession, anticipation and prayer of the 

people (7-9) 

'I'he allusion to enemies who trust in speedier 
and more powerful armies refers not only to the 
Syrians wltom they would soon meet in battle 
(cL 2 Sa. X. IH) but also lo past victories over 
forces such as those of .labin and P’raraob. 'i hc 
vow to remember (kv ‘make mention of') the 
name of the Lord (7) may echo David's words 
against Goliath (1 Sa. xvii. 45). 

Phis trustful committal of their cause lo the 
Lord fills them with such expectation of success 
as to warrant the use of the prophetic tense, as 
though the conflict was over. Finally, the reality 
and tension of the moment leads the assembled 
warriors to plead for victory. 7'he prayer has a 
wider content if A'/7/.e (9) is understood as God. 
The implication would be that David was leading 
an army belonging lo the true Monarch and 
engaged in His cause (sec Prayer Book version). 

PSALM XXI. THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
KING AFTER BATTLE 

The connection walh the previous Psalm is neatly 
summarized by comparing xx. 4 with xxi. 2. 
The language of 4b, 6a and 9a is perhaps indi¬ 
cative of the elation which followed victory, but 
there may be a reflection of actual events (cf. 
verses 8 and 9 with 2 Sa. xii. 30, 31). Neverthe¬ 
less, the poem has been traditionally interpreted 
as messianic. 

a. An acknowledgment of the l.ord’s goodness to 

the king (1-7) 

The main thought of exuberant praise is focused 
upon the present moment. The verbs in verses 
1-3 should be translated in the present tense. A 
crown of pure gold (3). There may be an echo 
here of the Ammonite crown (cf. I Ch. xx. 2) 
but there is also a metaphorical crowning as the 
following verses suggest. Divine glory . . . honour 
and majesty (5) are bestowed upon him (cf. Ps. 
viii. 5) and he is made to be blessed and to be a 
blessing for ever as he rejoices exceedingly in the 
presence of the Lord. These messianic ideas are 


often incorporated in the New Testament (e.g. 
Lph. i. 3; Hcb. i. 8, 9; Rev. v. 12-14). Finally, 
the reason why the king has been so divinely 
blessed is declared to be his attitude of trust in 
the Lord not merely for himself, but for his 
people. Cf. Ml. xxvii. 43; Heb. ii. 13. 

b. The king’s power extolled (8-13) 

The change of theme is marked by the alteration 
from ‘thou’ (the Lord) and ‘he’ (the king) of the 
previous verses to ‘thou’ (the king) and ‘the 
Lord' in this section. This is a forceful address 
to the king by his subjects wkiO cxiilt his suprem¬ 
acy over all enemies, in the time of thine anger 
(9) means the occasion when the king appears 
in person, as at the fall of Rabbah, city of 
Ammon. But the destruction of enemies by the 
majesty of the king’s presence is a messianic 
idea (cf. Mai. iii. 1, 2; Mt. xxi. 40, 41; 2 Thes. 
i. 7-9). 

The last verse is spoken by king and people 
unto the Lord. They pray for the continued 
expression of the divine power and glory even 
as in the reecnt victory. So shall their boundless 
praise be sustained. 

PSALM XXII. SALVAIION IN 
EXTREMITY 

To Christians this Psalm is inseparably asso¬ 
ciated w'ith the cnicifixion (as also Ps. Ixix), not 
only because the opening words were quoted by 
the Lord, but because the first part of the poem 
seems to describe His bodily condition and 
emotional experience. Yet the first meaning of 
the poem must be sought in the days of its com¬ 
position, although the Spirit of God undoubtedly 
constrained the psalmist so to frame his ex¬ 
pression that it immediately acquired a signi¬ 
ficance beyond the range of his own life (see 
Acts ii. 30, 31a). In other words, the Christo- 
logical intention of the poem has a basis of 
Davidic experience. What that experience was 
cannot be precisely stated: it is thought by some 
exegetes that tlie psalmist is speaking of the 
suffering of the community of Israel under the 
figure of a representative man (cf. ‘the Servant’ 
in Is. xlff.). 

The Psalm falls into two distinct parts of con¬ 
trasting mood and perspective: the turning 
point is verse 21, ‘Save me from the lion’s 
mouth—Yea. from the horns of the wild o.xen 
Thou hast answered me’. The title probably 
alludes to the name of a melody used when the 
Psalm was chanted. 

a. In extremis (l-21a) 

i. Despair and two appeals to precedent (1-11). 
I'he poignant words of verses 1 and 2 indicate 
the profound perplexity of spirit which has been 
induced by the most severe affliction and the 
apparent heedlessness of his God. He still trusts 
in God, but finds intolerable the suspense of 
waiting for evidence that God has not turned 
from him. My roaring (1); i.e. my piercing cries 
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A yusiA. Am nM sita ®, \.t Kceive no 

relief to make my cries unnecessary. In the 
absence of any response from God the sufferer 
is cast back upon his former beliefs, foremost 
among them being the concept of God as just 
and righteous. This belief is strengthened by the 
long precedent of Israel's praises for deliverances 
in eiwiicY ;ye'ATs Irihabiiesi the pmiscs {?>). 

Better,as in rv mg.,'enthroned upon the praises'. 
God had not failed to help those who trusted 
Him in previous generations. Why should the 
speaker be an exception and his trustfulness be 
turned into a reproach (8)? As soon as his 
thought touches upon himself he becomes en¬ 
grossed with his aifliction He is despised 

as a worm, not recognized as one with human 
rights, or features (cf. Is. lii. 14, Ilii. 3). Tor the 
laughter of ridicule, the lips t^pened in the 
language of abuse, and the excited turning of 
heads in the animated conversation of a crowd, 
sec Lk. xxiii. 35; Ml. xxvii. 39, 43. Tor the action 
of trustfulness cf. Pss. xxxvii. 5, Iv. 22. 

The thought of dependence upon one who 
delighted in him reminds the psalmist of the 
days when, as a baby, he was dependent upon 
his mother (9, 10). But the very fact of his birth 
is sure evidence of divine intervention in human 
life, and a habit of reliance upon God was 
implanted in him with his own life and his 
mother’s milk (cf. Ps. cxxxix. 13-17; Is. xlix. 
1-5). This section ends with a plea for the rcali/a- 
tion of God’s presence even as He has Ixrcn 
nigh in the years since his infancy, because now 
there is no one to help and trouble cometh (11; 
cf. Jb. iii. 24-26). 

ii. Intcn.se anguish in the immediate distress 
(12-21a). The mood changes here from the 
humiliation of misunderstood relationships (God 
does not heed his need, and men do not respect 
his person) to the pain of a tormented body. In 
the intensity of this anguish there is no reminis¬ 
cence comparable with verses 4 and 9, and the 
awful loneliness of soul implied in verse 1 is 
replaced by the unforgettable impre.ssion of a 
multitude of savage faces which enclose him like 
a ring of snarling dogs, 'fhe telling of such an 
experience is shan')encd by a scries of graphic 
metaphors. He likens his tormentors to fierce 
animals ready to devour him (12, 13). His physi¬ 
cal weakness and complete helplessness are 
vividly portrayed (14, 15). Then a note of 
evaluation enters. The crowd consists of evil¬ 
doers, who are (16), i.e. men beneath con¬ 
tempt (cf. 2 Sa. xvi. 9). But the personal anguish 
quickly reasserts its dominance, for the mass of 
howling beasts have begun to bite and gnaw at 
his feet and hands; whilst burning eyes already 
mark out the portions of his body which teeth 
will soon devour. Tell (17); i.e. 'number' or 
‘count’. Stare (17) means to gloat over. 

This imaginative scene is abruptly replaced by 
another in which the scuflle of attacking beasts 
is replaced by the slow and impersonal alloca¬ 
tion of his clothing amongst his enemies, a scene 
in which physical torment is suddenly swamped 


by a wave of bitterest bumiliatioD arising from 

the casual sequestration of what was peculiaily 
his own. (Compare the alternation of moods in 
Job during the debate by his friends.) 

Yet is his reliance upon God unblemished by 
disbelief: indeed, in the uttermost extremity of 
his soul, the bond with his Lord stands out the 
dearer \s\ a strong cry for the aid of His presence. 
'O Thou my Lord, O Thou my strength, hasten 
hither, deliver and save me. Rescue my soul from 
a violent death by the sword, yea deliver my 
only life from the pow'er, action and weapons of 
these contemptible, acquisitive and ferocious 
men' -already described as dogs, lions and 
bulls in verses 12-16 (cf. I Pet. v. 8). A/v clarUti^ 

(20) . Lit. ‘my only one', as in rv mg. Unicorns 

(21) . RV 'wild oxen’. 

It is only at the very last breath that the crisis 
occurs and the incredible happens. What begins 
as a sentence of final appeal ends as a cry of 
immeasurable relief (sec 21, rv). Nor is there the 
least hint of inadequacy on the part of God’s 
answer. The whole outlook and experience is 
transformed through the unspecified intervention 
of the Lord. What had been an unbearable ex¬ 
perience vanished almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. Cf. Heb. v. 7. 

b. Bcnedicite (21l)-31) 

The remainder of the Psalm consists of praise 
and thanksgiving to God for His faithfulness 
and glory. Tlic theme is thy name (22), which is 
amplified in verse 24 to mean the Lord’s com¬ 
passion, honour and gracious attentiveness. But 
the sphere wherein His praise is to be heard has 
two parts, one immediate and local, i.e. the 
congregation (22) or assembly of those who are 
his brethren by blood and by faith, the other 
more comprehensive in time and place. 

i. Praise among his brethren (22 26). Those 
descendants of Israel who reverence Ciod (cf. 
Ps. cxv. 13) are urged to bow before the Lord 
bccau-sc of His greatness and magnanimity as 
disclosed in His actions (24) which are so unlike 
the deeds of the ungodly men w'ho have attacked 
the psalmist. ‘Of thee cometh my praise’ (25, rv). 
Because all his praise is stimulated by God’s 
salvation which has come to him, David invites 
other humble and godly men to join with him 
in the votive meal he has vowed to give to his 
Deliverer (cf. Lv. vii. 16), and in the imaginative 
anticipation of their presence he pronounces a 
benediction on his guests; ‘L^t your heart live 
(or rejoice) for ever’ (26, RV). Cf. Jn. vi. .54-56. 

ii. Praise by all mankind (27-31). The sense 
of having experienced the reality of God’s 
essential goodwill toward the trustful heart 
prompts the psalmist to call upon all peoples. 
He can foresee no other outcome than that the 
nature of God should be known and revered 
throughout the earth (27). Is He not the supreme 
sovereign (28; cf. Je. xvi. 19; Zc. xiv. 9; Rev. 
xi. 15). Lven they that he fat (29), i.e, the pros¬ 
perous and proud, will partake in His worship 
(cf. Is. xlix. 7; Rom. xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10); indeed 



every mortal man shall render homage to the 
immortal Lord (cf. Is. xxv. 6; Rev. xix. 9, xxii. 

17). An endless posterity shall serve Him and 
the story ol* His great deed of deliverance shall 
be the permanent heritage of every generation 
OO; ste RV and cf. Lk. i. 50). Lach shall come 
into being and shall declare the Lord’s ell'ective 
righteousness (cf. Is. lix. 21). The Hebrew text 
of verses 29-31 is obscure. Rotherham, following 
the LXX rendering of 29c and 30a, translates ‘My 
soul shall live for Him, my seed shall serve Him. 

It shall be told of the Lord to the generation to 
come, and they shall show His righteousness to 
a people to be born—He hath done it’. 

PSALM XXIII. SHEPHERD AND HOST 

This poem owes much of its chann to the skilful 
blending of contrasted imagery which covers the 
major aspects of human life, viz. outdoors (1,2) 
and indoors (6b); pastoral peace (2) and pil¬ 
grimage through peril (4b); the possibility o( 
evil (4b) and the pro.spect of gootl (5); times of 
invigoralion of soul (3a) and times of ominous 
gloom (4a); the experience of following (1,2) 
and a life of stable security ibb). Nevertheless, 
all the literary facets of this lyrical gem are seen 
in the light of the Lord whose lender care, 
ceaseless vigilance and perpetual presence im¬ 
part to life all its colour and satisfaction. Indeed 
the sevenfold activity of the Lord described in 
verses 2- 5 (He maketh, He leadelh, He resttueth. 

He guidelh. Thou art with me, 'Ihuu preparest a 
table, Thou anointest my head) is framed within 
the tiame of the Lord (the hrsl and final words 
of the poem). 

The dominant concept is that of God as guide 
and protector through the vici.ssitudes of life. 
I’he suggestive imagery of a shepherd us applied 
to the Lord goes back to the days of patriarchal 
pasioralism (cf. Jacob’s statement in Gii. .xKiii. 

15) and it has been constantly enriched e\er since 
(cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 52-54; Is. xl. 11; Ezk. xxxiv. 1-23; 

Jn. x. 1-18). A second concept is introduced 
in verse 5—that of the Lord as a host of 
boundless benevolence. 'This imagei y of man as 
a surprised guest at a sumptuous least provided 
by God is likewise an integral part of ihc whole 
biblical panorama from the symbolism of Joseph 
the provider of food ((in. xliii. 34) to the miracle 
of the feeding of live thousand (Mt. xiv. 19) and 
the parables of the great supper (Lk. xiv. 15-24) 
and the marriage feast of the Bridegroom (Mt. 
xxii. 1-14; Rev. xix. 9). 

'I'he Psalm may be analysed as follows; 

a. Pilgrimage (1-4) 

David is completely dependent on the Lord as a 
sheep on its shepherd. The two aspects are 
serenity, as of lying down in green pastures and 
by restful waters, with a suggestion of physical 
well-being; and safety, as of a protected journey 
along right paths, with a suggestion of personal 
calm and mental ease because anxiety is im¬ 
possible when His strong care is evident. The 
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theme is weighted in the direction of innocent 
carcfrccncss, a sense of the immediate (like that 
of a beast), and a bond with the shepherd of 
inexplicable affection. 

b. Hospitality (5,6) 

These verses stress David’s careful discernment 
of the Lord's munificence as the perfect host. 
The two aspects are fulness—^Vhe provision for 
his needs and enjoyment is complete in every 
sense, it is unhampered by any human an¬ 
tagonists; and finality—the rich relationship 
with the Lord is unlimited, and the privilege is 
fully personal. Contrast the use of Thou with the 
u.se of He in the earlier part. 

The theme is weighted in the direction of 
surprised appreciation, an inspiration for the 
1 iiturc (as of one who is attended), and the bond 
with the host is of unreserved allegiance. 

PSALM XXIV. AN ANTHEM FOR THE 
INVESTITURE OF JERUSALEM 

The great occasion in David's life when he 
brought the ark of the Lord from the hou.se of 
Obcd-cdom to the recently captured city of 
the Jcbusilcs was joyfully celebrated by several 
chants and Psalms (see I Ch. xv. 16-23). This 
was one of the first to be used, for it was sung 
while the procession approached the ancient city. 
'I he Psalm was greater than the occasion, and 
has generally been interpreted as a prophetic 
expression of Christ's ascension after victory 
over death and sin (see verse 8 and cf. Col. ii. 15; 
Hcb. ii. 14, 15) and of His ultimate sovereignty 
over all (sec verse 10 and cf. Jus. ii. 1; Rev. 
V. 11-14, xvii. 14). The Psalm is in two parts. 

a. Approaching the hill of \ ahweh (1-6) 

This processional hymn has two themes. I'hc 
first is the powder and majesty of the Lord as 
maker and .sovereign over all the earth (1- 3). See 
Ps. cx.xxvi. 6n. and cf. Jc. v. 22. Such is the range 
of His knowledge, the perfection of His work 
and the purity and righteousness of His Person, 
that mere man must hesitate about his duty to 
w'orship Him. for to draw near unto the holy 
God is perilous to the sinner and awesome for 
all. Stand (3); i.e. maintain his ground. Cf, Ps. 
i. 5. 

The second theme is the righteousness re¬ 
quired of men if they arc to be blessed of (iod 
(4-6). It was one thing to bring the ark of His 
covenant into Jerusalem, but another matter to 
approach the Lord in true worship. The incident 
of Uzzah three months before would still be fresh 
in mind (see 2 Sa. vi. 6-11). The necessity of a 
high standard of honesty, truthfulness and in¬ 
tegrity on the part of the worshippers is also 
stated in Ps. xv (cf. Is. xxxiii. 14-17). Hath not 
lifted up his soul unto \wiity (4); i.e. hath not 
directed affection and desires towards things that 
arc empty and worthless instead of toward God. 
Cf. xxv. 1, Ixxxvi. 4, cxliii. 8. Such men are 
strengthened by divine blessing in the imparla- 
tion of God’s own righteousness. O Jacob (6); 
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i.e. they only arc the true Jacob (cf. Rom. ii. 
28, 29). Many, however, prefer the Rv rendering, 
‘O God of Jaa)b’. 

b. Entering the gatci^ay of Zion (7-10) 

The contrast between the outer world of creation 
and the inner real in of the heart is reflected in 
the second part, which is heard as a double 
challenge and reply. The procession is halted 
awhile before the city's closed gates and the 
demand for entrance, i.e. submission, is formally 
made in the name of the King of glory (ef. Mt. 
xxi. 9, 10; I Cor. ii. 8). The command to lift up 
(7, 9), or extend, the gates and archways of the 
old citadel implies the superiority of the new 
King over all others who may have previously 
entered. In reply to the ceremonial challenge of 
the sentries (8) the name of the incoming king 
(cf. 2 Sa. vi. 2b) is declared to be tlie Lord mighty 
in battle. David had recently captured the Jebu- 
site stronghold and won many other battles. 
This designation alone was insulTicicnt to warrant 
the opening of the gates, and the call to provide 
access to tiic city is repeated (9). The Lord's 
presence and pre-eminence in Zion is based on 
ground.s other than His intervention in Israel's 
historic battles. The Lord is king of all in His 
own right, possessing powers and qualities which 
transcend earth and time. The King of glory is 
the Lord of hosts (10; cf. 1 Ki. xxii. 19). This 
high concept of God has been foreshadowed in 
the Psalm’s opening words, whose meaning 
extends far beyond the temporal and national 
outlook of Israel. 

PSALM XXV. A PERSONAL PRAYER 

Psalms XXV and xxxiv are a pair. Both have an 
acrostic arrangement with two identical irregu¬ 
larities, and, although one consists of extremely 
personal prayer and the other of public prai.se, 
both arc liturgical and contain many similar 
thoughts. 

The poem expresses the alternation of fervent 
petition and sober meditation which often 
characterizes the soul’s waiting upon the Lord. 
There arc three main moods in the prayer, but 
they are closely bound together. 

a. A plea for guidance (1-7) 

This is a prayer in itself, but its themes are dciilt 
with more fully in the following verses; e.g. with 
the prayer for vindication from his enemies 
(2, 3), cf. verses 19-21; with the expression of 
his need for instruction and guidance by the 
Lord (4, 5), cf. verses 8-10 and 12; his penitence 
(6, 7) is brought out again in verse 11; and his 
avowal of trust in God (1) is repeated in verse 15. 

The opening words set a tone of earnestness 
(cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 4). The tenacity of the psalmist’s 
faith is indicated by the way in which the request 
that God by helping him should silence the 
taunts of his enemies (2) is immediately followed 
by the aflBrmation ‘Yea, none that wait on thee 
shall be ashamed!’ (3, rv). Nevertheless faith 


seeks nourishment in a knowledge of God's will, 
.so the chief expansion of thought occurs in 
verse 4, the pica for guidance in all the truth of 
God on the ground of a sincere and a full 
allegiance to Him (cf. Ex. xxxiii. 13; Ps, ixxxvi. 
11; Jn. xiv. 6). Such a possibility needs safe¬ 
guarding; the disclosure of the way of truth will 
throw into greater prominence the shadows of 
the past sins which would only add to his present 
burden. Hence the following entreaty that the 
light of divine goodness should illuminate more 
brilliantly his memories of the Lord's lender 
mercies and .. . luvingkindncsses (6). This is the 
basis of the heartfelt cry to God of verse 1; not 
the merit of man but the goodness of God as 
revealed in His former dealings with men (6, 7). 

b. The goodness of tJie Lord (8-15) 

In the expansion of the previous verses there is 
ncce.ssafiiy some shifting of emphasis, as well as 
a reversal of order, bor example, the initial 
supplication (1-3) is accentuated in the final 
section (hv2l), and in this central passage the 
note of pcMiiiencc (11) is surpassed by praise 
(8 10) and vision (12-14). 

In the usual manner of Old Testament medi¬ 
tation, the final thought of one passage is made 
the theme of the following section. The goodness 
of the Lord (7) becomes the dominant theme of 
this section. Because He is absolutely good and 
true, therefore He is sure to offer help to sinful 
men uncertain of the right way of life (8). Those 
who heed His instruction arc the meek (9), i.e. 
those who, though sinful, are not arrogant and 
self-confident, but humble and obedient. Sec 
ix I2n. Whichever way Ciod may lead such men 
He acts toward them in a manner that is true 
and just but also tender and merciful. A God so 
kind may safely be trusted to deal with one’s 
iniquities however heinous (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6). 
Adoration of the Lord then becomes acknow¬ 
ledgment of His standards for human life. 
Whenever a man reverences God he learns to 
choose the w'uy which is riglit. This brings lasting 
prosperity and a secret fellowship with the Lord 
Himself which re.sults in a fuller revelation of His 
will (cf. Is. xlviii, 17-19). Just as praise led to 
penitence (11 j so vision leads to a graphic state¬ 
ment of complete trust in the Lord who will 
surely disentangle him from the web of evil cir¬ 
cumstance (15) and set him free to walk in the 
pathway of uprightness. 

c. A prayer for deliverance (16-21) 

The metaphor of being trapped in a net has 
reminded the psalmist of his present predica¬ 
ment, and this evokes a passionate supplication 
for deliverance. He is particularly oppressed, for 
his troubles have isolated him from all friends 
and his heart is swamped with anxieties, so he 
cries for deliverance, attentive care and forgive¬ 
ness. Have mercy upon me (16); i.e. Be gracious 
unto me. Cf. Ps. iv. In. Troubles (17). Lit. 
‘strictnesses’. Are enlarged (17). Better, as in 
RV mg., ‘relieve thou (or ‘enlarge thou’) and 
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bring*. Nor arc these fears and troubles sub¬ 
jective; his enemies are as implacable and violent 
as they are numerous, hence the appeal for pro¬ 
tection and vindication on the ground both of 
his integrity toward God and uprightness before 
men, and of the purity (goodness) and upright¬ 
ness of the Lord (see verse 8) who will guide him 
in the way of freedom. 

Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles 
{21). This verse crystallizes the spirit of tlic 
Psalm. Iruc prayer thus includes the corporate 
as well as the individual aspect. Cf. Ps, li. 18, 19. 


PSALM XXVI. THE WAY OF THE 
WORSHIPPER 

This Psalm is not readily assigned to any par¬ 
ticular period in David’s life. It expresses the 
uneasiness of any devout soul when immersed 
in a godless society. If a good man seeks the 
strength which comes from the worship of the 
Lord, his moods and thoughts might well take 
the following form. 

a. His approach to Cod (1,2) 

The outspoken request for the Lord to jud^c, 
exartdne, prove and try him implies an ante¬ 
cedent tension which is expressed in the contrasts 
of the following verses. He does not claim a 
sinless life but asserts a sincere and consistent 
endeavour to walk uprightly (cf, Ps. cxxxix. 23, 
24). Therefore I shall not slide (1). Better, ‘without 
wavering* as in Rv. 

b. Hi.s determination to avoid wicked men (5-11) 

Jn verses 3-5 he describes on one hand the 
truth and loving-kindness of the Lord and, on 
the other, the vanity, duplicity and wickedness 
of certain men. The former he cherishes, the 
latter he shuns and hates (cf. Ps. i. 1). Vain 
persons (4); i.c. men devoid of real substance. 
Dls.semblers (4); i.c. those who cover their real 
mentions 

His own choice is described in verse.s 6-8. He 
will take his place among those who surround 
God’s altar, and in preparation for the act of 
dedication he will cleanse himself from defile¬ 
ment (cf. Ixxiii. 13; Ex. xxx. 17-21). The meta¬ 
phor of walking (3) is replaced by the more 
intimate one of entering the house of the Lord. 
His declaration that he will avoid ungodly men 
(4) is changed into a song of grateful testimony. 
The hatred of evil gatherings (5) is replaced by 
the love of the dwelling place where he meets 
the glory of God (8, rv). 

In verses 9-11 he expresses his great desire to 
be strengthened in the choice he has made to 
avoid the company of sinful, violent, untrust¬ 
worthy and corrupt men whom, as men of in¬ 
fluence and wealth, he is bound to meet. The 
positive side of this prayer is his request for 
divine aid because his strong integrity is not a 
sufficient saf eguard. Gather not my soul with (9); 
i.e. when evil men perish, let my life be spared. 
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c. His assurance (12) 

'I'he gracious consequence of worship is a con¬ 
firmation of the goodness of God. Hence this 
affirmation of security, fellowsliip and blessed¬ 
ness. Cf. Ps. Ixxiii, where a blurred view of the 
wicked is clarified by the act of worship (verse 
16f.). 

PSA.LM XXVU. AN ANTHEM OF 
DEldVERANCE 

According to the Lxx this Psalm originated 
before David's anointing; he was anointed on 
three occasions (I Sa. xvi. 13; 2 Sa. ii. 4, v. 3). 
This .song is most appropriate to the last of 
these. 

The difference between the first and second 
halves of the Psalm is very obvious, and the 
change after verse 6 from exuberant praise to 
earnest petition may appear to be an inversion 
of mood. But verses 7-12 arc retrospective and 
are inserted belw'een passages w'hich describe the 
encouragement derived from divine deliverance. 
This device of literary inversion can be seen 
clearly in Ex. xv, where the Song of Moses and 
Miriam describes the triumphant deliverance 
from Pharaoh (xv. 1-5) before describing the 
pursuit and the disaster (xv. 8-10). 

There are four main themes. 

a. Wholehearted trust (1-3) 

A hymn of irrepressible gaiety wherein the 
threats and needs of life arc abundantly met by 
the Lord. There is a triple parallelism. The Lord 
is my /(c///, my salvation and my strength. 
Although I am faced with adversaries, multi¬ 
tudes, and the risk of war, my foes stumble in 
the darkness from which 1 am freed by His 
light; the massing of armies cannot affect my 
experience of heart-peace through His salvation, 
and the threat of widespread conflict has no 
pow’er to disturb my faith which is in the Lord, 
the stronghold of my life (1, rv mg.). 

b. A supreme desire (4-6) 

A sublime expression of the constancy of a 
devout heart. The psalmist is determined to seek 
the abiding security and joy of God’s presence. 
His desire is first to dwell with the Lord, to 
behold His beauty (Heb. ‘loveliness’) and to 
meditate upon Him (3; sec rv mg.). Secondly, 
he longs to be hidden from trouble in His near 
presence (5), to see over and beyond others, and 
to worship with cries of joy (6, rv mg.). 

c. A prayer for deliverance from danger (7-12) 
This plea within a song of praise is a reminis¬ 
cence of former moments of peril, a reversion to 
the exigencies of life when pursued by Saul. A 
description of his distress and his need for God’s 
help (7-9a) is followed by an affirmation of the 
Lord’s faithfulness (9b, 10). The section con¬ 
cludes With a prayer for guidance and preserva¬ 
tion (11, 12). 



THE PSALMS XXVll. 13—XXIX. 8 
d. The unfailing Lord (13, 14) 

These words mark a return to the present 
moment. They arc a testimony to the integra¬ 
tion of experience through faith, and a strong 
exhortation to steadfast endurance. This con¬ 
clusion of the antliem emphasizes human frailty, 
hut stresses the fact of di\'ine intervention, the 
utter certainty of the L.ord's suthcicncy, and 
the irrepressibility of a true faitli (cf. Is. \\v. 
9). 


PSALM XXVllL A PLEA FOR 
RETRIBUTION 

This Psalm was first spoken in some time of 
peril at the hands of evil men. Although not so 
intensely subjective as Ps. xxii, it contains a 
similar abrupt transition from prayer to praise. 
Sec verse 6 and cf. xxii. 22. Its main themes are 
a plea for retribution to the wicked and thanks¬ 
giving for the intervention of the Lord. Both 
parts o(' the poem have a personal and a cor¬ 
porate section. 

a. A cry for help (1-5) 

The opening words originate in strong tension 
due to the speaker’s implicit trust in the Lord, 
in spile of having received no aid nor evidence of 
sympathy from Him during a time of utmost 
danger. The silence of God is a terrible ex¬ 
perience, a foretaste of the dumbness of the 
grave and suggestive of divine disfavour and 
therefore of threatened destruction (ef. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 4, 9). Hence the fervent lifting up of the 
hands towards God's holy sanctuary. Thy holy 
oracle (2); i.e. the most holy place. See rv mg. 
T he burden of his prayer is separation of him¬ 
self from the wicked and their ultimate reward. 
He beseeches his Lord not to drag him away 
with all the crowd of guilty men (3); but he 
pleads even more vehemently for a just recom¬ 
pense to be given to such evil-doers (4, 5), not 
vindictively but in demonstration of righteous¬ 
ness. The wicked are without excuse. They de¬ 
liberately ignore or deny the power and superi¬ 
ority of God which is evident in nature (cf. Ps. 
viii; Rom. i. 18-21). 

b. Thanksgiving for God’s response (6-9) 

T his fulfilment of the prayer of verse 2 is not 
evoked by a sudden surge of remembered de¬ 
liverances, but by the realization of an immediate 
response by the Lord. Greatly rejoicetli (7). Cf. 
‘exulteth’ (1 Sa. ii. 1, rv). The quality of his 
reaction is an index of his former predicament. 
The experience of a divine blessing brings such 
relief and joy that the psalmist craves a like 
enrichment fbr all his people. Are not his sub¬ 
jects the Lord’s people? Is He not their essential 
source of well-being, and are they not His in¬ 
heritance? Oh, that He would constantly be their 
shepherd {feed them) and bear them up when 
wayward, weary and worried. Cf. Dt. i. 31; Is. 
Ixiii. 9. 


PSALM XXIX. THE THUNDER OF GOD 

T his song of a thunderstorm is heard within the 
audiiorium of heaven, and the angels (sec verse 
1, RV mg.) arc summoned to join in the praise 
and woiship of Yahwch, hi the beauty of holiness 

(2) . ‘In holy array' (rv mg.). Cf. Ex. xxvlii. 2. 
Verses 3-9, the core of the poem, descrilx: the 
passage of a storm from the waters of the 
western sea across the forested hills of northern 
Palestine, to the W'aste places of Kadesh in the 
uttermost borders of Edom (Nu. xx. 16). This 
evetu is depicted not as a demonstration of 
natural power, but as a symphony of praise to 
the Creator who indeed joins in with a voice of 
thunder (cf. Ps. xviii. 13). 

The descriptive part of the poem falls into 
three equal stanzas which Lorrespond with the 
formation, onset and passage of the storm, but 
the subordination of natural phenomena to 
spiritual forces is constantly emphasized. 

a. The approach of the storm (3, 4) 

This is presented by the suggestive repetitions as 
ihough ol’ distant imittcrings. Upon the waters 

(3) ; i.e. either the sea or the swollen flood waters 
ol the coastal hills where rain is already falling. 
The general impression is one of sultry fore¬ 
boding. the activity is concealed, power is 
leashed, the God of ^lory (3) is not yet apparent, 
and His voice is muffled. 

b. Its onset (5-7) 

The word powerful (4) announces a new phase, a 
scene of increasing action as the branches of 
great trees are tossed about and (hen torn awaiy 
by violent gusts which leave the trunks gaunt 
and shattered (5, 6). This climax of the storm is 
vividly described so as to convey the impression 
of reckless power- like the action of a bull-calf 
or a young wild-ox skipping about in mad 
exuberance ((>, rv). This display of crude power 
is then modified. He whose voice produced the 
tempest causes lire to come out of hidden places 
which arc cleft open by lightning (7). 

c. The storm passes away (8, 9) 

The activity abates, the shaking is of the distant 
wilderness. The frightened hinds have given 
birth to their young prematurely. With so many 
trees uprooted the remaining foliage of the 
forested hills is now insuflicient to conceal the 
splintered limbs and fallen trunks. The impres¬ 
sion that is left is one of breathlessness, as though 
the whole temple of nature echoed with a 
whispered ‘Glory' to the Lord who had but to 
speak and it would be done, who uttered His 
voice and the earth melted (cf. Ps. xlvi. 6). 

These three scenes, suggestive of boisterous 
energy, depicted in rain-fed torrents, dishevelled 
forests, and winds dancing into the distance, are 
set fast within a framework of wholly different 
quality. The itlory ond strength of the Lord are 
not fully disclosed in nature’s wild power but in 
the impressive dignity of the high court of 
heaven, where the angelic ‘sons of the mighty’ 
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(J, RV) bow in holy adoration (2, rv mg.). 
Indeed the focus of all action and thought is 
the Lord Himself eternally enthroned, and un¬ 
waveringly bestowing upon His people not 
merely the gift of strength but the blessing of 
peace (verses 10,11). The poem skilfully fuses 
the natural and the spiritual, but with clear 
emphasis on the latter aspect. The tirst word 
^ive is a call to worship and the last word peace 
implies His will to bless. Divine power prompts 
one and provides the other, but the created 
world cannot piovide more than an elemental 
index to them. The psalmists were very con¬ 
scious of nature providing an insight into divine 
power and glory. Sec, e.g., Pss. civ, cxlv, cxlviii; 
see also Jb. xxxviii, xxxix; Hab. iii. 

PSALM XXX. MOURNING INTO 
DANCING 

The allusion in the title to the dedication of the 
house might refer to the decision about Oman's 
threshingfloor (1 Ch. xxi. 18-27), and the terrible 
experience of imminent death which is mentioned 
in the Psalm would be the pestilence which 
approached Jerusalem (I Ch. xxi. 7, 1.311'.). 
Alternatively it may refer to David's palace 
which he was prevented from occupying at first 
because of the great Philistine invasion which 
reached Bethlehem (2 Sa. v. 11, 18, 22; cf. 
xxiii. 13-17), A third possibility is that the phrase 
may have been added to the title when the 
Psalm was used at the dedication of the second 
temple, in which case the poem in its origin is 
a personal record of deliverance from some 
severe distress, 

I'he background of experience is described 
in verses 6 -10, and the consequent rejoicing 
because of deliverance is not limited to the final 
verse but comprises the preface as well (verses 
1-5). 

a. What God hath wrought (1-5) 

A summary of past experience is presented in 
verses 1-3, the central theme being God’s action 
in bringing David up from the dim depths of the 
well of the dead into which he had fallen and 
into which others had sunk beyond recall (3; 
see RV mg.). This deliverance had disappointed 
his enemies (lb), who had thought his plight to 
be beyond the power or likelihood of divine 
intervention. Cf. Ps. iii. 2. Verses 4 and 5 are 
a general expression of gratitude, a call to all 
godly men to offer thanksgivings, not merely for 
the psalmist’s deliverance, but because their Lord 
was so ready to grant to men His gracious 
favour which is life indeed. In verse 5 see rv mg. 
Weeping and Joy are personified and thought of 
as guests. Cf. also Jn. xvi. 20-22; 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

b. The psalmist's plight (6-10) 

He now contrasts the apparent security afforded 
by prosperity with the appalling silence of death, 
and recalls a critical period of his past life. In 
verse 6 follow rv: ‘As for me I (once) said.’ 
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This is what the proud and wicked man declared 
in Ps. X. 6. It seemed as though the Lord had 
made him as strong and sure as the mountains. 
Then illness or sudden peril reminded him (hat 
his well-being was God’s blessing. Troubled (7) 
is a strong word in Hebrew implying dismay and 
terror. Appalled by his previous boastfulness, he 
now called upon the Lord, asking what advan¬ 
tage God would gain by his death because once 
he has entered the grave he will no longer be 
able to praise Him (9; cf. Ps. vi. 5; Is. xxxviii. 
17-18). He then pleads for divine aid because 
none other can help him. 

c. A memorable resolve (II, J2) 

The indisputable fact of God’s response, whereby 
his grief was turned to joy (cf. Jc. xxxi. 13), 
merits unceasing thanksgiving. My glory (12); 

i. e. my personality. 

PSALM XXXI. TRIAL AND TRUST 

This Psalm has the familiar motif of ‘the dis¬ 
tress of the innocent’. While it may have some 
basis in David’s experience in fleeing from Saul 
(cf- 1 Sa. xxiii. 26), it has more interest for us 
in that subsequently it was so frequently in the 
mind of Jeremiah. The phrase fear was on every 
side (13) occurs in Je. vi. 25, xlvi. 5, xlix. 29, and 
is left untranslated as ‘Mugor-missabib’ in xx. 3; 
indeed part of verse 13 is actually quoted in 
Je. xx. 10. The simile of a broken vessel (12) was 
a favourite phrase of Jeremiah (cf. xviii. 4, xix. 
10, 11, xxii. 28), and he had thoroughly absorbed 
the whole spirit of this poem. 

The second part of the Psalm (verses 9 -24) is 
an expansion of the previous eight verses, fhe 
situation is first described as seen by laith, then 
secondly as it was actually experienced in its 
sequence of distress and deliverance. 

a. Outline of an effective faith (1-8) 

The Lord’s honour, ability, holiness, gracious¬ 
ness and faithfulness, as known to the trusting 
soul, arc the background to the psalmist’s 
request to Him to demonstrate His nature in his 
immediate circumstances (1-3). There is tension 
due to the expectation of divine intervention; 
but there is also peace because of the unre¬ 
served confidence in the Lord so ardently ex¬ 
pressed in the opening words. Therefore for thy 
name's sake (3). The thought is that, because of 
the Lord’s character or name, He will lead, 
guide and deliver. 

Faith toward God is the committal of life to 
Him (5a; cf. Lk. xxiii. 46). The act and confes¬ 
sion of so doing strengthens trust and accentuates 
the difference between truth and falsity (cf. Jon. 

ii. 8), The cycle of adoration, expectation and 
committal is closed by thanksgiving for deliver¬ 
ance (7, 8). In this respect faith discounts time’s 
delay and lays hold upon things not seen as yet. 

b. Details of a profound experience (9-24) 

First of all the psalmist deals with his plight. He 
makes an appeal to the Lord for mercy on the 
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ground of extreme distress (9-13), and then seeks 
justification by an act of divine deliverance 
(14-18). His distress is poignantly described as 
affecting his body and his soul (cf. Ps. vi. 6, 7, 
Ixxxviii. 3-7). His misery arises from anxiety and 
uncertainty; his life is withered by the misgivings 
and cold suspicion of his acquaintances; his 
enemies have shaken the loyalty even of his 
friends (.11; cf. 1 Sa. xxii. 22). He feels like i 
useless broken vessel; his life has become so 
different from what it (.'nee v\'as (cf. Jb. xxix and 
xxx) that his former self is like a man who is 
dead and forgotten. Nevertheless his trust is 
rooted in God and all his life is in His care 
(14, 15; cf. verse 5). He therefore pleads for the 
evident favour and approval of God, i.e. for the 
radiant joy and peace oi' His presence. I'his 
would also shame his adversaries and dispel all 
mists of suspicion about him. Indeed, those who 
are the source of such calumny and plottings 
should be imprisoned in the silence of Shcol 
(17b; see Rv). 

Secondly, the psalmist deals with the goodness 
of God. The past experiences of all godly men 
show that the Lord is especially concerned for 
their welfare (19. 20). The icsource.s of His 
goodness are available for them, and the security 
of His presence ensures their immunity from the 
effects of slander and dissension. Cf. Ps, xxvii. 

5, 6. But His own immediate experience also 
shows the Lord's goodness; for when he was 
beleaguered by evil and impulsively said he was 
beyond God's power to save, yet the Lord heard 
and answered (21, 22). An exhortation to all 
godly people to trust Him implicitly and fully 
through the future days naturally follows. With 
these words about divine faithfulness, righteous¬ 
ness and strength, the Psalm reminds us of the 
opening words of worship. The initial faith in 
God has furthered love toward Him (23) and 
fostered hope in Him (24). 

PSALM xxxn. THE JOY OI 
FORGIVENESS 

This Psalm may be associated with the fifiy- 
lirst. The background of both is to be found in 
the story of 2 Sa. xi and xii. This Psalm deals 
with ilic blessedness which is known when sin is 
forgiven and gives insight into the psychologictil 
and religious implications of sin and its removal. 

a. IJie joy of forgiveness (1-5) 

These verses describe the great satisfaction and 
joyous freedom of the soul whose sin has been 
covered, cancelled and cleansed by the wholly 
righteous Lord (cf. Rom. iv. 6-8). The fact of 
sin and forgiveness is staled in four ways in 
verses 1 and 2, and repeated in verse 5 with an 
emphatic climax. Inserted in this comprehensive 
statement of a soul's transformation is an ac¬ 
count of the deep conflict which accompanied 
the previous sense of guilt. Verses 3 and 4 
narrate the sequences of a moral malady. The 
initial impulse to stifle guilt by silence simply 
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thrust it into the subconscious, but it seeped out 
in symptoms of physical distress—deep-seated 
pain and involuntary groans (3). Sleep brought 
no cessation from such profound dishamiony, 
and its very persistence was an indication of the 
inescapable hand of God's righteousness. Obsti¬ 
nate endurance in such repression steadily re¬ 
duced his vigour, like the withering of a tree 
in a prolonged drought (4). 

The turning-point was when he decided to 
confess and openly acknowledge th.c corruption 
he had thought to banisli by burial. So decisive 
was the act of penitence that the account of it 
in verse 5 is in the present tense. So effective 
was the act of h^rgivencss that from verse 6 the 
poem takes a new turn. 

b. The basis of confident prayer (6-11) 

David’s personal experience of God's forgive¬ 
ness (1, 2) is made the basis of a call for confident 
prayer by any godly person provided that the 
plea h offered whilst the I.ord may yet be 
approached (6). 'l‘he implication is of life's un¬ 
certainly demanding an immediate penitence for 
sin. Our deliverance by Him from the strong 
tides of passion and pride, like His forgiveness, 
wi’l evoke songs of blessing (7). 

Verses 8 and 9 arc the counterpart of verses 3 
and 4. David's guilty silence is replaced by the 
divine word oi'sympathetic guidance. 1 he lonely 
isolation of the impenitent sinner is replaced by 
mutual understanding; T will counsel tbee with 
mine eye upon lliec' (8, Rv) iniplies that ideal 
bond between teacher and pupil, between father 
and son. Verse 9 should also be read as in rv. 
In contrast to the sensitive rcspon.se of the 
teachable heart is the stubborn will, which re¬ 
fuses to draw near to God and must be disci¬ 
plined by judgment. These thoughts of instruc¬ 
tion in godliness and (.>f free confession should 
be compared with Ps. li. 13-15. 

The last two verses speak first of the altcrna- 
tivc.s which were in mind in verse 5. Sin brings 
either punishment or mercy; the difference arises 
from confession to the Lord. His faithfulness 
and nicrcy arc sucii that all who can claim to be 
lighteous (throiigli acceptance of His forgiveness) 
have a source of pure delight which springs from 
a guileless heart. Peace is inseparable from 
purity. 

PSALM XXXIII. AN ANTHEM OF 
WORSHIP 

This poem, which has no title, picks up part of 
the concluding .sentence of the previous Psalm, 
but, unlike it, is not a personal record of ex¬ 
perience. It is a corporate expression of praise 
and worship marked by balance of thought and 
symmetrical structure. 

The introduction (1-3) and the conclusion 
(20-22) are clearly distinguished from the main 
body of the poem. The first three verses describe 
the enthusiastic singing of a choir which is being 
accompanied by the music of large and small 
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harps (see rv). The last three verses describe the 
fervent faith of the worshippers who are sur¬ 
rounded by ihc proleciion and mercy of the 
Lord. The symmetry and sequence of these ideas 
are significant. The anthem of praise becomes 
the prayer of faith; the group of choristers {O 
ye righteous) is replaced by the inner conscious¬ 
ness (w, our, us)\ i.e. other people have receded 
and it is we ourselves who occupy the final 
scene. 'The change is also from the externals of 
music and song to the inward experiences of 
trust and hope, i.e. there is a movement from 
objective worship to personal relationship. 

In the body of the Psalm arc two sections, 
verses 4-11 and verses 12-19, each of which 
deals with the fundamental themes of the whole 
Psalter, viz. God, nature, man and history. 

a. Let all creation fear the Lord (4-11) 

These eight verses consist of four groups, each 
of four phrases, dealing with the major themes. 
First, the word, work and will of the Lord arc 
described as true, righteous, holy and just; He 
is essentially Iruth-in-action and consequently 
the whole earth is full of Ihc evidences of His 
kindness (4, 5). The allusion to a particular 
realm of divine action, the earth (5), introduces 
the next concept. In verses 6 and 7 the work and 
wisdom of the Lord arc described, not in relation 
to His character, but as exiiibitcd in His creative 
activity. This survey of llic divine power to 
create and organize should evoke in men a sense 
of awe and worship, and the two folkiwing verses 
declare that the primary purpose of mankind is 
to fear the Lord (8). Every inhabitant of this 
world should revere His power and the im¬ 
mutability of His work (9). This concluding 
thought of permanence provides a link with the 
next concept, that of the course of history. The 
whole panorama of human existence is viewed, 
not as a haphaziird wandering of men and 
nations, but as a sequence which inevitably leads 
to a climax rooted in the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God. In so far as national 
and cultural developments deviate from this 
fundamental and approved end He bri/igeth the 
counsel ... to nought of the one and makes of 
none effect the .scheming of the other (10). Note 
the contrast in verses 10 and 11 between the 
vain thoughts of men and the eternal purposes 
of God. 

b. The all-scarching eye of the Lord (12-19) 

This second portioti of the poem has the .same 
structure as the first—a fourfold grouping of 
phrases which deal with the same basic themes. 
But whereas the previous treatment of these had 
been objective, they arc now dealt with in a 
subjective and personal way. (Cf. the difference 
between verses 1-3 and verses 20-22.) Verse 12 
introduces the concept of a divine choosing 
which is inseparable from blessing, and which 
entails a peculiar destiny, viz. that of being his 
own inheritance (cf. Ps. xxviii. 9; Eph. i. 18; 
1 Pet. ii. 9, 10). God’s choice is not restricted: 


it is made from all the sons of men (13). This 
thought leads to the next theme, that of divine 
comprehensiveness. God looks from heaven to 
earth and scans every living being. In verses 13 
and 14 two Hebrew words for ‘look’ are used; 
see RV. Moreover, He looks not only upon the 
outward appearance; He dir>ccrns the though is 
and intentions of the liearis which He Himself 
has fashioned. Cf. Ps.cxxxix. 1-5; Hch. iv. 12, 13. 

At this point a striking feature occurs. From 
verse 4 each new concept lias b,een introduced 
by a remark in the preceding stalerncni; but 
verse 16 brings forward a theme which has ik) 
precedent in the poem, that of hujnan ini- 
poicficc. Whilst there has not been the slightest 
Iiini of imperfection or peril in ail the wide 
survey of space and time, we arc now to infer 
that the divine scrutiny of mankind has dis¬ 
closed so prevalent a defect that the need for 
salvation is unquestionably accepted by all. 
Certainly there is no earthly power to deliver, 
neither rank, numbers, personal prowess, dis¬ 
tance, nor natural forces (symboii/cd by the 
horse of great power) can cfiecl redemption. If 
salvation is to be obtained, God must intervene. 
Hence, as a final theme tlic election of the godly 
is firmly declared (18, 19). This is not a repciilion 
of the concept of divine sovereignty in verses 12 
and 13, but a statement of the basis of true life. 
There i.s nothing arbitrary or capricious about it; 
it is a righteous principle available to all. 'fhe 
fundamental principle is siniply that of the l..ord’s 
faithfulness; all who iionour Him and rest or 
hope in His mercy and goodness. He will under¬ 
take to deliver from death and to sustain in 
every exigency of life. This inescapable law of 
faith is the personal counlcrpari of that im¬ 
mutable lot of the good and the true which W'as 
the closing thought of the first half of the poem. 

PSALM XXXJV. TESTIMONY 

This is an acrostic poem but. as in Ps. xxv, the 
alphabet is not quite complete. The title asso¬ 
ciates the hymn w'ith David's escape fn>m Gath 
to Adullam (1 Sa. xxi. 10- -x\ii. 1) See Intro¬ 
duction to Ps. lii. Abinielcch (lit. ‘my fathci the 
king') was very possibly the title of the king of 
Gaih, in the same way as ‘Pharaoh’ was used 
in Egypt, and ‘Agag' among the Amalckites (cf. 
Gn. XX. 2, xxvi. 1). In 1 Samuel his name is 
given as Achish. 

The spirit of exuberant confidence in the Lord 
is of more importance than any logical .structure 
in the poem. Many of its phrases have become 
an essential part of the vocabulary of devotional 
worship. Apart from the introduction and tlic 
conclusion, there are two main sections in the 
Psalm. 

a. Tntroduction (t, 2) 

Four thoughts are woven together. In the Lord 
shall my soul glory. He is pre-eminent (cf. Ps. 
xxix. I, 2; Je. ix. 23f.). My speech will boldly 
proclaim His prai.se, my mouth shall boast in 
Him (cf. Ps. xliv. 8). This glad testimony will be 
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tnamVamed in a.\\ kinds of circumstances (cf. 
Jas. i. 2; Lk. vi. 23). Those who are oppressed 
and misjudged will be strengthened thereby. 

b. Personal testimony (3-8) 

The exhortations to magnify the UmJ (3) and 
taste and see that the Lord is good (8) arc a 
framework for an unforgettable experience. ‘1 
enquired of the Lord, and He answered me.’ 
Indeed, all who look unto Him become radiant- 
faced, and can never be abashed (5). The 
testimony is then repeated because of its end¬ 
less inspiration, and because it is not limited 
to the psalmist. Such an amazing relationship 
between man and Deity can only be because of 
the invisible presence of spiritual agencies, viz. 
the angelic host (cf. Gn. x.Kviii. 12, xxxii. 2; 
2 Ki. vi. 17; Heb. i. 14) under the authority of, 
or personified as, the angel of the Lord (7); 
i.c. the Captain of the Lord’s host who so often 
appeared in the Old Testament theophanies 
(e.g. Ex. xiv. 19; Jos. v. 13-15; Jdg. vi. 12). 

c. General exhortation (9-18) 

In verse 9 the personal appeal of verse 3 is en¬ 
larged and generalized. Compare also verses 6 
and 7 with verses 17 and 18. Two themes arc 
then elaborated. First, the concept of deliverance 
from all fears is doubly illustrated by the 
imagery of young lions going hungry, because 
the Lord protected their intended prey (cf. Ps. 
xxii. 13), and also by the suggestion that even 
powerful beasts in their prime have less security 
of life than those w'ho turn to God lor sustenance 
and enjoy His abundant provision (10). Secondly, 
the simile in verse 5 of looking unto the Lord, 
with its suggestion of reflected radiance (cf. 
2 Cor, iii. 18), is reversed in verse 15 where it is 
the eyes of the Lord w hich are upon the righteous 
(cf. Ps. xxxii. 8) and by His face the w'icked shall 
be abashed (16). 

Inserted within this general development of 
the Psalm is a sub-section (11-14) distinguished 
from the context by its didactic tone. David here 
teaches his followers what it means to fear the 
Lord (9, 11). He gives an instructive disclosure 
of the basic principles of noble action which is 
the more striking in view of the character of 
David’s companions in the cave of Adullam (1 Sa. 
xxii. 2). The ideal life, the life which is marked 
by the joyfulness of the Lord’s continual benevo¬ 
lence, has three characteristics: strict avoidance 
of all falsity of .speech (cf. Mt. v. 37); an un¬ 
compromising activity in doing good; perse¬ 
verance in the quest for peace with men (cf. 
Rom. xiv. 19; Heb. xii. 14). That David and his 
men acted thus is attested in 1 Sa. xxv. 14-16. 
These essential rules for godly living arc quoted 
verbatim in 1 Pet. iii. 10-12, and are implicit in 
such synopses of Christian ethics as that given 
in Col. iii. 8-17. 

d. Conclusion (19-22) 

This is a summary statement of the two trends 
and issues of human life. On one hand there is 


the pursuit of righteousness and godliness which, 
for all its incidental affliction, is inseparably 
bound up with the goodness and power of the 
Lord who maintains the believer's inward 
strength. On the other hand there is the choice 
of wickedness and its inevitable doom; by its 
very antagonism to the good, the practice of 
evil will entail the ruin of its guilty adherents. 
Finally, there is an echo of the initial testimony 
in verses 1 and 2, and an emphatic assertion that 
it is impossible for those who trust in the Lord 
to share in the desolation (condemnation, Rv) of 
the guilty. (Cf. Rom. viii. 1, 33, 34.) He keepeth 
all his bones (20). A vivid figure for complete 
preservation. It was literally fulfilled in the 
experience of Christ (Jii. xix. 36). 

PSALM XXXV. A LITANY 

This strong cry of distress dates from the period 
when David was being hunted by Saul, and it 
probably arose out of the experiences in the 
cave of En-gedi when David spared the life of 
the sleeping king. It may be regarded as an 
elaboration of 1 Sa. xxiv. 15. At such a time 
David's mind was extremely agitated because of 
his enemies at Saul's court, the king's instability 
of character, the awful scope of human ingrati¬ 
tude and hatred, and the elusive details of God’s 
purposes which in themselves were plain and 
yet contradictory (cf. 1 Sa. xxiv. 6, 20). This 
prayer for judgment on his Ibes was no ex¬ 
pression of secret malice against Saul, for had he 
not spared his life? It is a plea for the visible 
demonstration of essential righteousness. 

The Psalm has three .sections, each of which 
ends with the expectation of thanksgiving for 
deliverance: the last section (19-28) is considered 
by some to have been added by Hezekiah. 

a. Prayer for a vigorous deliverance from violence 

( 1 - 10 ) 

The sequence is obvious. Verses 1-3 are a call to 
the Lord to help expressed in the terms of the 
battlefield. Verses 4-8 are an intimation of what 
should be done to those who are seeking his hurt 
(cf. Ps. i. 4; Je. xxiii. 12). Verses 9, 10 anticipate 
the time when fervent praise will be oflered to 
God because of His gracious deliverance. Plead 
my cause (1). Better, as in RV, ‘strive’. The 
Hebrew word is often used of disputes at law, 
but the Av translation is not really suitable here 
because the court of judgment is the field of 
battle. Cf. verses 11 and 23. 

b. Argument for immediate deliverance from 

injustice (11-18) 

I'he situation is one in which false witnesses 
bring fantastic charges against the psalmist. 
They rewarded me evil for good (12). His grief 
is the greater because those who accuse him are 
ones whom he has befriended. The contrast is 
presented in some detail. Verses 13 and 14 
describe his solicitude for others; when they were 
ill or distressed he sympathized with them so 
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deeply that he virtually identified himself with 
them (cf. Jb. ii. 12). He could not have done 
more even for his next of kin. My prayer re¬ 
turned (13). Better, as in rv mg., ‘shall return'. 

The meaning is that his prayer, though seem¬ 
ingly fruitless, shall return in blessing to himself. 
When the situation is reversed how differently 
they act (15, 16). They do not wait for him to be 
in great need; he had but to stumble (rv ‘when 
I halted’) and they gloat over it and initiate a 
campaign of slander and calumny so that their 
words rend and stab. With (rv Mike') hypo¬ 
critical mockers in feasts (16); a phrase of un¬ 
certain meaning, but usually understood as 
denoting worthless buffoons who would earn a 
meal by ribaldry upon any theme. This argu¬ 
ment closes with an appeal similar to those in 
Pss. xiii. 1, 2, xxii. 19-21. 

c. Appeal for a statement of acquittal (19-28) 

The situation is now presented as a moral issue; 
i.e. the appeal to the Lord is made solely on the 
grounds of His righteousness (24). The conflict 
is not now one of weapons but of words; and 
the inwardness of the issue is seen in that the 
appeal is not for a stopping of mouths (21) but 
a silencing of their heart's intention (25). The 
wrongful imputation of evil against those who 
are law-abiding (20b) can do great mischief 
unless truth is made known. Hence the urgent 
appeal to the Lord who is addressed as my God 
and my Lord {23). Note the Hebrew names here, 
\'lohim and \idhon (cf. Jn. xx. 28). This is 
possible only because the psalmist has a clear 
conscience and because his request that those 
who rejoice at his difficulties should be disgraced 
(cf. verse 4) springs from his deep aversion to 
the evil desires and practices of such men. His 
own desire is for the widest experience of God’s 
goodness, hence the concluding intercession that 
the joyous testimonies of godly men may be 
incapable of denial by those who were formerly 
sceptical. Wink with the eye (19) and opened 
their mouth wide (21) arc gestures of exultant 
malice and contempt. 

PSALM XXXVI. THE GOODNESS 
OF GOD 

The central theme of this Psalm is the loving¬ 
kindness of God (5, 7, 10). In sharp contrast is 
the picture of a wicked man (1-4). The Psalm 
ends with a prayer for deliverance, and the 
assurance through faith of the overthrow of the 
wicked (10-12). 

a. The limitations of evil (1-4) 

Transgression is imagined as speaking within 
the heart of a wicked man who regards it as an 
oracle (1 ; see rv mg.). In other words, sin leads 
the sinner to project his evil concepts on to the 
seat of moral authority, whence God has been 
dispossessed. This spirit of rebellion against God 
assures the sinner that he need have no fear 
(lb); i.e. he need not dread any consequences of 
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his conduct. This self-deception of the wicked 
is due to his deliberate blindness toward God: 
he shuts himself within himself and, by listening 
to the smooth words of his own oracle, per¬ 
suades himself that he is immune from ultimate 
disgrace and dereliction. Jn verse 2 follow rv mg. 
and translate ‘For it (transgression) flattereth 
him in his own eyes, that his iniquity shall not 
be found out and be hated’. This psychological 
diagnosis should be read in the light of Mk. 
vii. 21-23 (cf. Dt. xxix. 19). The rejection of the 
true God inevitably entails the erection of a false 
god endowed to the lull with the deceitful and 
creaturely propensities of the rebellious heart. 

After thus sketching the philosophy of the 
self-deceiving sinner, the actual process of his 
life is described (3, 4). His conversation is in¬ 
sincere, his words work wickedness, he ceases to 
exercise his senses to discern between good and 
evil, and he refrains from doing good (cf. 3e. 
iv. 22 and contrast Is. i. 16, 17). When he lies 
resting he does not meditate upon God but is 
willing to be engrossed in base and wicked 
schemes. His whole life is shaped and set into 
the pattern of the ‘not good’ (cf. Is. xxviii. 15) 
and thus he neither recognizes nor rightly reacts 
to evil. 

b. The greatness of God (5 9) 

Language is not able adequately to express the 
attributes of God. M heir greatness is of a quality 
other than size and surpasses any mental con¬ 
cept of it. But language is all we have to convey 
our apprehension of truth, so the psalmist uses 
material height and depth to illustrate spiritual 
infinities, and draws pictures of living needs such 
as parental protection and thirst’s satisfaction 
to symbolize the rich realities of divine-human 
fellowship. 

The mercy (rv ‘lovingkindness') and faith- 
fulnc.ss of God (5) are as limitless as the starry 
hertvens and the endless perspectives of the 
clouds. His riyhteousne.ss and judgments (6) are 
as immovable and unfathomable as the moun¬ 
tains and the ocean (cf. Rom. xi. 33). There is 
not a man or beast in all the earth that is un¬ 
cared for by the Lord. His benevolent vigilance 
is unspeakably excellent (rv ‘precious’) to the 
psalmist (7; cL Ps. cxxxix. 17). His love and His 
resources overshadow all people and, like the 
Garden of Eden, there is no dearth nor drought 
for the soul which commits itself to Him (8; the 
word pleasures is from the same root as Eden). 
Moreover the very opportunity and capacity to 
know both our existence {life) and His truth 
(//g//0 is given by Him. The psalmist's whole 
outlook is the antithesis of the evil man's. 

c. A prayer for continued blessing (10-12) 
Whereas the wicked man is unaware of the 
glories of the divine nature, the godly man has 
been given some knowledge; hence the only 
consistent course for the psalmist is to ask the 
Lord for a continuance of His loving-kindness. 
He prays that godliness may always be the 
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experience and characteristic of godly men; that 
he may neither be trodden down by insolent 
feet nor driven out by impious hands. In faith 
he foresees the ultimate downfall of the ungodly. 

PSALM XXXVII. A MEDITATION UPON 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED 

I'his poem is built upon an acrostic of the 
Hebrew alphabet and consists of a series of 
thoughts often expressed in a proverbial manner. 
For example, compare verse 1 with Pr. xxiv. 19; 
verse 5 with Pr. xvi. 3; verse 16 with Pr. xvi. 8; 
verse 23 with Pr. wi. 9. There arc some re¬ 
semblances also to siaiements in the book of 
Job. Compare verse n with Jb. xi. 17; verse 10 
with Jb. vii. 10; verse 13 witij Jh. xviii. 20; verse 
19 with Jb. V. 20. Taken as a whole, the psalmist's 
outlook is a modification of that which was so 
vehementiy put forw'ard by Job’s friends (c.g. 
Zophar in Jb. xx. 5). The psalmist was certainly 
troubled by the prosperity and power of wicked 
men, but he behoved this to be only a temporary 
reversal of true values. The poem should be read 
alongside Ps. Ixxiii, where the issue is seen (17) 
from a spiritual and not a material slan<lpoint. 

The poem has no obvious structure apart 
from its main thread of contidcncc in Ciod’s 
future work; this links the various slalcmcnts 
together and is particularly symbolized in the 
icpcatcd words shall inherit the earth (or land) 
(9, 11,22, 29, 34). The meditation may be studied 
in four .sections. 

a. Definition of the right attitude to life’s problem 
( 1 - 8 ) 

The initial emphasis is negatise (fret not, neither 
he thou envious), but the principal stress is on 
the positi\e actions of trust, deliidit in, commit, 
rest, wait, all in connection with the sufficiency 
and goodness of the Lord. Verses 7b, 8 repeat 
the exhortations of verse 1. On the negative side 
there is the use in verse 2 of a metaphor so apt 
that it is frequently used both in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and in the New (e.g. Ps. xc. 6, ciii. 15; 
Is. xl. 6-8; Jas. i. 10, 11; note also vcr.se 20 
below). On the positive side thiCre is tiie clear 
concept (jf a definite tran^-actioii belw'ecn the 
Lord and liic trusting soul. See, c.g., verse 5 
(rv mg.), ‘Roll thy way upon the Lord’ (cf. 
Ps. Iv. 22; 1 Pet. v. 7). This attitude must be 
maintained by the doing of good and the deter¬ 
mination not to l)e di.stracted from, or weary in, 
well-doing (cf. Heb. x. 32-39). So shah thou 
dwell in the land (3). Render with rv in the 
imperative tense, ‘Dwell in the land'; i.c. in 
spite of trials, do not forsake the land of Ciod’s 
promise. On His part there will be the sure 
vindication of faith, as certain as the noonday 
sun, and also He will bestow upon the soul that 
delights in Him the fullilnicnt of Ins desires, i.e. 
Himself. The reminder to refrain from angry 
annoyance at injustice is repeated by James 
(Jas. i. 26, iii, 9); it is far better to be silent and 
to banish all freifulness by an unswerving 
reliance upon God. Cf. Ps. Ixii. 1, 5. 


b. The psalmist's underlywg belief analysed 

(9-21) 

Verse 9, with its/br and huf, sets out the basis 
for the right attitude to the moral anomalies of 
life. After a little w hile the wicked shall disappear 
and the godly shall live undisturbed. Each aspect 
is expanded in verses 10 and 11 (cf. Ml. v. 5) 
and the theme thus introduced is further elab¬ 
orated in verses 12-15. The wicked plot, gnash 
with the teeth, draw out the sword and bend 
their bow in order to cast down and slay the 
righteous who are ‘upright in the way' (14, rv; 
cf. Ps. cxix. 1), as, fur instance, in Ahab's plot 
against Naboth (1 Ki. xxi. 11-16). But their 
own wci'.pons shall be their dcsirucliou (15). In 
contrast, righteous men are altogether different 
and their worth is measured by moral values, 
not by nialcrial w^ell-being (16, 17). The medita¬ 
tion now turns to the upright who are fuithcr 
dcscrilK'd in verses IS and 19. Their outstanding 
characteristic is a conviction of security which 
is not rooted in the circumstances of everyday 
life, so that oven when misfortune comes upon 
thorn they arc not abashed. In contrast, the 
wickcil have no enduring security, no more so 
than the finest pastures (verse 20, follow'ing rv) 
which disappear in smoke (cf. verse 2). 

c. Belief and testimony (22-33) 

The psalmist’s thought now turns to the essential 
factor in life—the character of the Lord. He 
makes safe and .sure the way that a righteous 
man takes, and even if that man should trip over 
he is not left pioslrate (24; tf. Lk. x. 33-35; 
Jude 24). This is no fanciful notion but a fact 
of experience. Verse 25 does not mean that a 
good man is never destitute (cf. 1 Sa. xxi. 3, 
x.xv. 8) but that he is never forsaken of the Lord 
and ultimately, in his seed, conditions become 
improved. At all times the only right principle 
is to keep on doing good (27; cf. Ps. xxxiv. 14) 
because equity in dealing with men and loyalty 
toward God arc always approved by the Lord 
and fostered by His co-operation. The psalmist's 
meditation is now turning from the theme of the 
Lord's providential care to the actual experiences 
oi' his saints (28). Not only do they possess this 
enduring quality but their speech is marked by 
pleasant refiections upon the law and truth (30). 
His life is genuine for his hciirt is occupied with 
Gull's will. Even though evil men plot against 
the righteous and accuse him before corrupt 
judges, nevertheless the Lord will not fail to 
intervene sooner or later. 

d. Concluding counsel (34-40) 

Set your heart upon the Lord and keep your life 
on His patli; then eventually the downfall of the 
wicked will be witnessed. This is not a matter 
for personal gratifiaition; it is demanded by the 
moral bases of life. The psalmist here adds his 
second testimony to the cfl'ect that he himself 
had known a wicked man acting as a terrible 
tyrant and flourishing like a leafy tree in its own 
native soil; yet he was suddenly cut down and 
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removed from the scene as I hough he had never 
existed. All transgressors are bound to be 
destroyed; there is no possible future for any 
wicked man. But let everyone lake note of what 
happens to a man who is upright and godly; 
there is indeed a future for him, and for his 
posterity (.37, kv mg.). 

The two final verses arc a confession of faith 
in the character, power and absolute trust¬ 
worthiness of the Lord. 

PSALM XXXVJII. CONTRITION WHEN 

HARASSED WITHIN AND WITHOUT 

This prayer for divine aid w'as prompted by 
great physical and moral distress. I'he dcscrjjv 
live details in Verses 1-8 may be metaphorical 
(cf. Is. i. 5, 6), but the pronounced clement of 
personal experience in these verses suggests 
some serious disease. Probably moral perplexity 
and bodily allliction w'crc concurrent as in the 
case of Job, who also experienced ostracism by 
friends (II) and humiliation through the success 
of the unworthy (l‘>, 20). The phrase in the 
title, /o briny, to remcm'nrancc, or "to make 
memorial’ (Rv mg.), represents a technical W'ord 
which was probably associated with certain 
ofTerings of the L^eviies before the ark (cf. 1 Cdi. 
xvi. 4, where the Hebrew word iranslaied ‘record* 
or ‘celebrate’ (rv) is the same as that used here). 

The Psalm can be analysed as follows. 

a. The disquiet of sin (1-11) 

Ifis experience leads him to infer that the Lord's 
present attitude to him is one of wrath and 
displeasure. His agencies are as sharp piercing 
arrows and strong pressing hand. Anycr (3); 
better, as in rv, ‘indignation'. Ultimately sin is 
the cause of ali his distress. 1'hese iniquities arc 
described first as a sutTocating flood (4a; cf. 
Jon, ii. 3-5; Ps. xlii. 7), then as a burden crushing 
the life out of him (4b; cf. Gn. iv, 13). The swift 
change of metaphor accentuates the restless and 
distraught spirit of a sinner convicted of guilt. 
Beginning with festering wounds, the conse¬ 
quences of his sinful folly arc graphically de¬ 
scribed: a pain-racked body, bent and bowed 
like that of a mourner; his w'hole frame fevered 
and diseased. The description then gradually 
turns fiom outward symptoms of the flesh to 
evidences of an inner malady which is well 
known to God. There is a general sense of 
numbness and incapacity, the inarticulate 
groaning of an aching heart and a troubled 
conscience (8, 9). Such a moral malady finds 
expression in a throbbing heart (10, rv), a loss 
of zest in life, dullness of vision, and a suspicion 
on the part of friends and even of kinsmen 
which causes them to hold aloof from him, as 
if he were a leper (11). My sore (11); better, as 
in RV, ‘plague'. The Hebrew word is used of 
leprosy in Lv. xiii. 3, etc. 

I). The decision to turn to God (12-17) 

This thought of other men provides a link for 
a theme of certainty. He knows that those who 


have sought his life are now, during his distress, 
actively plotting and scheming against him. 
Moreover, because of his sense of guilt, he must 
behave as tliough unaware of their slanders, for 
he cannot plead innocence in a matter of greater 
moment. Reproofs (14); better, as in RV mg., 
‘arguments'. The external pressure of his enemies 
elarilies the psalmist's real atiiiudc of heart; his 
trust is rooted in the Lord. He who know's the 
sickness of his soul (9) will know how to answer 
the scornful (16). To this acknow ledgment of the 
Lord’s willingness to uphold a godly man is 
added that of his own helplessness, visibly 
hampered in body and inwardly burdened by 
sorrow (17). There is one step more to penitence. 

c. The confession of sin (18 22) 

He admits his sin, and recognizes that it is tiiis 
which is the root cause of his sorrow' and care. 
Nevertheless his cnemic>> are still active and 
numerous and arc appajcniiy unaficcled by his 
change of lieart. Indeed they arc quite ready to 
repay any graeiousness on his pan with ingrati¬ 
tude (20). I follow the tliifiy that :^ao(l i.s (20); 
i.c. in his behaviour towards I hem, 'I'lie prayer 
eoneludcs with an urgent call to the l ord not to 
forsake him nor to be slow to intervene. Faith has 
not yet risen to the triumphant certainly of Bs. 
vi. 8, 9, but the anivc ctanmiital of personal 
faith is seen in the tina'i words, O Lord my 
salvation. 

PSALM XXXIX. DEEP CON h Lid 

The connection of this Psalm w'ith the previous 
one is obvious: it may be taken as an expansion 
of xxxviii. 13, 14. But the lament has deeper 
roots than personal distress. Sec, c.g., verses 5, 
6 and 11. The theme of repression and con¬ 
fession (verses 1 and 3) is similar to that in xxxii. 
3-5. The circumstances of a righteous ideal for 
life, a powerful and humiliating experience, a 
period of intense reflection and introspection, 
and the absence of any hope of aileviation for 
his distress, arc all parallel to those of Job, and 
it is not surprising that the poer.' has many 
points of similarity to tliat book. 

The superscription to Jeduthwi refers to a 
notable leader of the temple choir (cf. 1 Ch. 
xvi. 41, 42, XXV, 1-6). He is also named in the 
titles of Pss. Ixii and Ixxvii. The pviem has four 
parts. 

a. Suppression (1-3) 

The decision to exercise a strict w'alch over all 
that he says may mean a determination either 
to say nothing about the prosperity enjoyed by 
the wicked or, more probably, to refrain fitun 
complaint about his own distress. While the 
wicked is before me (1); i.e. tl.cir presence is a 
warning to be cautious in speech. This suppres¬ 
sion of his feelings, however, simply caused a 
psychological explosion; the emotions burst the 
restriction of the will; he could no longer restrain 
himself. 
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b. Outburst (4-6) 

The outburst is not as Job's—an attack upon 
Cjod for bringing him into so painful a 
situation, Jt is a request that the Lord should 
confirm him in his belief that man's life is 
so brief and tenuous as to be utterly vain. If he 
can be assured of this, then the vicissitudes of 
fortune can be largely written off. Man's life in 
its brevity cannot hold any great consequence 
compared with the unchangeablcness of God. 
l:’ven the most prosperous of men is only a 
shadow, a phantom, whose possessions, acquired 
by a lifetime of anxiety and effort, are soon 
left behind for others to misuse. Cf. Lc. i. IX, 

V. 16. 

c. Reconsideration (7-11) 

The mood wherein the psalmist is prepared dully 
to endure gives way to one that is more positive 
and active. "Hie concept of his end (4) is changed 
from that of ‘termination’ to that of ‘purpose', 
and in this respect his hope is wholly in the 
Lord to whom he now prays. The purpose and 
meaning of his life, as he sees it, cannot be 
attained without moral cleansing (8a), nor can 
it be possible if the taunts of base men are true, 
viz. that there is no God who would concern 
Himself about the matter. This inner need of 
forgiveness, and the outer need of vindiaition, 
show that his soul is conscious of dependence 
upon the Lord. It was the recognition of this 
submissive relationship which prompted his 
earlier but meffcctive attempt to keep silent: it 
now provokes him to plead for relief (10) lest 
the afiliction which is believed to come direct 
from God brings his life to a swift close. Verses 
6 and 11 both refer to the vanity of life and the 
instability of its riches. But the former has no 
cognizance of Ciod: the latter refers to Him 
thrice- -He rebukes. He chastens, and He makes 
to perish. In one case the vanity of human life 
lay in its brevity; in the other the vanity of life 
lies in its poverty. Hence the strong necessity of 
a positive action by the Lord; He must do what 
no man can do. 

d. Prayer (12, 13) 

This is the counterpart of verses 1-3, The 
dominance of the subjective 1 said^ 1 will^ I was, 
etc. (1-3) disappears before the objective refer¬ 
ence to the Lord whose ear, and word, and 
benevolence are desired because therein is true 
life. The initial desire- to know for certain that 
he had but a short time to live—is replaced by 
a passionate prayer for reprieve from anguish 
and for the experience of a period of strength 
and comfort before he dies. Spare me (13); i.e. 
‘turn away ihy look of wrath' (cf. verse 10). The 
psalmist beseeches his Lord to attend to his 
need and yet asks to be spared any further 
scrutiny of Ciod's critical eye. This conclusion 
to the Psalm is a composite echo from the book 
of Job. (Cf. phrases in Jb. vii. 19, x. 20, 21, 
vii. 21b.) 


PSALM XL. A LITURGY OF A FULL 
HEART 

It may quite well be that the contrasting moods 
reflected in this poem were occasioned by the 
circumstances related at the end of the first book 
of Samuel. The lament over the destruction of 
Ziklag (1 Sa. xxx. 4-6), the swift defeat of 
Amalck (1 Sa. xxx. 16-20), and the news of the 
Philistine victory at Gil boa and of the death of 
Saul with all its implications for David, occurred 
within three or four days (2 Sa. i. 1). The loss 
and recovery of his family, the elation of military 
success, the acquisition of great spoil, the death 
of Jonathan, the end of Saul's persecution, the 
prospect of a Icaderless people, and of conflict 
with the Philistines among whom he had friends, 
all combined to stir the heart of David. This 
poem, therefore, may be the expression of his 
release from a perilous exile wherein had been 
great gain in Godward trust (1-3). of his readi¬ 
ness to undertake the expected call to be leader 
of the people (7) and of dedication to that work 
(8), of his recognition that not all his foes had 
fallen on Gilboa (14-16) and that many of his 
deeds in the period of Saul's animosity must 
now come home w'ith painful consequences (12) 
if the exile became king* The poem certainly ex¬ 
presses his consciousness of utter dependence on 
the Lord (13, 17) as well as his delight in Him 
(1-5) and eager service of Him (6-10). The Psalm 
falls into three parts, each with two subsections. 

a. Thanksgiving (15) 

i. The past experience (1-3). David's patient 
waiting upon the Lord is in marked contrast to 
the tension and pleading of the two previous 
Psalms. The duration of this trustful waiting is 
of no consequence in view of what happened. 
The Lord's ear was alert to his prayer. An 
horrible pit (2). ‘A pit of noise' (av mg.); ‘a pit 
of tumult or destruction’ (rv mg.). A reference 
to the period of hiding, meagre in its amenities, 
tumultuous in its alarms. God has brought him 
out of the place of insecurity, and put him 
firmly on the rock of His suflicicncy (cf. Ps. 
xviii. 31-33). He made plain the way of his 
going (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 23), and gave him a new 
song so that many others should hear and 
wonder and believe. 

ii. The new song (4, 5). These verses might be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘Blessed is that mature 
and vigorous man (the Hebrew word means ‘a 
man of might*) whose trust is not in himself 
but in the Lord. Blessed is he who has not 
compromised with the arrogant or resorted to 
such as trust in falsehoods. Marvellously hast 
Thou wrought Thine abundant works, O my 
Lord, and in Thy plans for us men there is none to 
be compared with Thee. Such works and wisdom 
are beyond my power to compute or my ability 
to comprehend* (see note on Ps. cxxxix. 17, 18). 

b. Dedication (6-10) 

i. The sapreme offering (6-S). Supreme among 
the plans of God which have been disclosed to 
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the ear of the psalmist is that whereby worship 
is consummated not in the ritual of the blood 
of beasts but in the willing surrender of the 
worshipper's life for continual obedience to the 
will of God. There are three parentheses in this 
section, and the direct speech runs: ‘Sacrifice 
and meal oflering thou hast no delight in; burnt 
offering and sin offering hast thou not required. 
Then said 1, “Lo, I am come; 1 delight to do 
thy will, O my God".’ The four offerings here 
mentioned arc detailed in l.v. i-iv. But while 
they had a rightful place in divine worship 
centred in the altar, they were not the sole or 
primary requirement laid upon the worshipper 
(cf. Ot. X. J2f.). This passage is interpreted in 
Heb. X. 5-10 as being spoken by Jesus Christ 
and fulfilled in Him. In this quotation, which is 
dependent upon the i.xx, the idea of mine ears 
hast thou opened (6) (i.e. a prepared avenue of 
divine revelation) is replaced by that of‘a body 
hast thou prepared n\c’ (Heb. x. 5), and this 
enlarged concept is made the basis of the fol¬ 
lowing exegesis (Heb. x. lOlf.). The incarnate 
Word heard perfectly (Jn. viii. 26). 

ii. The public testimony (9,10). The righteous¬ 
ness of God has been proclaimed before men; 
it has not been kept for his own secret delight. 
The faithfulness, mercy and truth of the Lord 
have been preached before crowds of men. 
His salvation has been advertised. The second 
part of verse 9 is a parenthesis, the main testi¬ 
mony being symmctriciilly announced: *I have 
published abroad ... I have not hidden 
within ... I have declared ... 1 have not 
concealed . . .’ 

c. Supplication (11-17) 

i. For salvation of soul (11-13). The emphasis 
from the first word is on the Lord. ‘Do thou, on 
thy part, not withhold thy compassions from 
me, even as 1 have not withheld (refrained) my 
life. Let thy lovingkindness and truth, which I 
have not concealed from men, continually be 
my protection, because a multitude of evils 
have coiled around me and the consequences 
of past sins have blurred my vision just when I 
need to see clearly.’ Hence the petition of verse 
13. 

ii. For deliverance from danger (14-17). This 
request, as in the third portion of Ps. xxxv, 
seeks the overthrow of David’s foes by a recoil¬ 
ing upon themselves of all their schemes and 
slanders against him. This appeal is linked with 
a desire for blessing upon all who can join from 
the heart in his song of praise (see verse 3). 
What if he is poor and needy (17); i.e. burdened 
and helpless? The Lord will certainly take 
thought for him (sec verse 5) and free him from 
all difficulties however tenacious and trouble¬ 
some (see verse 2). The poem’s whole expression 
of praise, its reliance upon God’s promise and 
its plea for help are caught up and crystallized 
in these words of verse 17, especially in the 
final cry. Make no tarrying, O my God (cf. Dn. 
ix. 19). 
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PSALM XLI. ABUSE AND ASSURANCE 

The charge against mine own familiar friend (9) 
links this poem with Ps. Iv (see verses 13, 14 
and 20,21). The usual inference is that Ahithophel 
was the faithless friend (2 Sa. xv. 12 and 31). 
There is no mention of David’s being ill at that 
time, although it is reasonable to suppose that 
a long illness had cx)ntributed to the slackness 
of administration which Absalom exploited and 
helped to bring about the precipitate flight of a 
king formerly renowned for his courage and 
resourcefulness. Ps. xxxviii probably originated 
in the same period of bodily sickness. The poem 
obviously belongs to a time subsequent to the 
disclosureof Ahithophel's treachery and it reflects 
David’s distress of mind as well as of body. He 
was able to see the motives behind some earlier 
activities of his unfriendly companions. The 
Psalm falls into three sections. 

a. A statement of principle (1-3), 

While the psalmist includes himself in the 
category of those who are poor (1), i.e. enfeebled 
in body, he is making a general statement valid 
in all similar cases. Happy is that man who 
considers how best he may aid the needy. In 
time of trouble (rv ‘in the day of evil') the Lord 
will be his helper. The wicked hopes of his 
enemies will be confounded by actual events. 
Should such a man l^ecome seriously ill, the 
Lord will maintain him so that he docs not 
change his bed for the grave. Thou wilt make all 
his bed (3). Lit. ‘turn or change all his lying 
down’, i.e. ‘bring him back to health' (Moft*.). 
Sec RV mg. and cf. Ps. xxx. 11. 

b. David’s bitter experience (4-9) 

A specific case, his own, is now cited wherein the 
principle of benevolence has not been recipro¬ 
cated. At a time when, because of illness, his 
enemies were openly desiring and forecasting 
his death, then those from whom he expected 
kindness and sympathy returned him deceitful¬ 
ness and antagonism (5). Some of those who 
visited him in his sickness were obviously 
pleased to find him laid low, and lied when they 
expressed a desire for his speedy recovery (6). 
Their true thoughts were spread abroad outside 
the sick chamber so that his secret enemies were 
emboldened to plot against him (7) and circu¬ 
lated rumours of some incurable disease, brought 
on by evil doing, which would prevent his ever 
leaving his bed (8). Bitterest of all was the 
behaviour of that man with whom there was the 
peace of close agreement, the man whose 
counsel he implicitly trusted (cf. 2 Sa. xvi. 23) 
and who in turn was implicitly bound to loyalty 
because they had often dined together. He had 
magnified himself against the king, had tried to 
trip him even while David sought to rise by his 
aid, and would have spurned the prostrate 
ruler with his heel (cf. Jn. xiii. 18). 

c. A sure confidence in the Lord (10-J2) 

In spite of the bitter disappointment caused by 
his trusted companion David’s reliance upon 
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God’s blessing in that He will have brcHight 
him through his present experience (xliii. 4). 
This anticipation of unhindered fellowship with 
God who is the delight and source of all his joy 
introduces the final refrain, and although this is 
unchanged in words it is transformed in tone, 
l^aith’s rebuke to dcjeclii.)n (xlii. 5) and faith's 
exhortation in bewilderment (xlii. 11) become 
faith’s triumphant declaration of certainly 
(xliii. 5). 

PSALM XLIV. THE BEWILDERMENT 
OF A GODI.Y I^EOPLE 

This Psalm is the first of several national poems 
in the Psalter which are usually retrospective 
and often supplicatory. See, e.g., Pss. Ixxxiii, cvi. 
In each case the underlying motive is an intense 
desire to know God’s ways and specially to sec 
how His actions in human history can be justi¬ 
fied. I’he usual view regarded national distress 
or disaster as the direct result of the people’s 
wrongdoing. God controlled their national life 
by the simple method of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, giving victory and prosperity at a lime 
of godliness, and sending defeat and dearth 
when sinful practices dominated the nation. Sec, 
e.g., Jdg. ii. 16-23; Ps. cvi. 

Ps. xliv is outstanding l^ecuusc it faces the 
problem of the sutferings of godly people. I'he 
same predicament is presented in the book of 
Job and it was a major theme in the teaching of 
the prophets (e.g. Hab. i. 13ir.; Je. xx. 7lf.; Is. 
liii. 4, 5). This treatment of a righteous people’s 
ignominy should be read in conjunction with 
Pss. xlvi and xlvii, which are poems expressive 
of national awe and rejoicing occasioned by 
some great deliverance. The poem falls into four 
sections. 

a. Material blessings enjoyed in the days of old 
( 1 - 8 ) 

This review of the past first rehearses certain 
events (1-3) and then repeats the expression of 
faith (4-8) which accompanied and grew out of 
those events. Foremost in the nation’s previous 
experience was the unique acquisition of the 
land of Canaan. In references to this event the 
emphasis was usually placed upon their deliver¬ 
ance IVom Egypt (e.g. Ps. Ixxviii. 42-53); but 
here the settlement in Canaan is selected as a 
historical monument of divine activity not only 
because it was so amazingly accomplished (cf. 
Dt. iv. 35-38) but because it was so obviously 
the antithesis of their present experience (sec 
lib). 

There could be no mistaking God's aid in the 
times of old{\): weapons alone were no guaran¬ 
tee of success (cf. Ps. XX. 7, xxxiii. 12, 16). Their 
Lord was a ‘man of war’ (Ex. xv. 3: note also 
Is. lix. 16, 17); that was why they had power to 
crush all opposition even as an ox will gore 
{push down, 5) his attacker. These memories of 
triumph are followed by a pause {Selah)\ a 
change of music would prepare for the intro- 
ductiorn of another theme. 


b. Tlie profound dishonour of the present con¬ 

dition (9-16) 

The word But^ or *Yei’, introduces tremendous 
contradiction. Their King and God has cast ofl 
His people and repudiated His connection with 
them, or so it would appear (cf. Ps. xliii. 2, 
Ixxxix. 38). Their armies have gone to battle 
and the Lord has held back (cf. Nu. xiv. 40-45; 
and contrast 2 Sa. v. 24). They arc perplexed 
and at a loss, their enemies despoil them at their 
pleasure, and the people ol' the Lord arc as help¬ 
less as sheep (11; cf. verse 22). It looks as though 
(iod has given them away, or sold them virtually 
for nothing (12: cf. Joel iii. 3). Certainly He has 
gained no prestige for Himself among the 
nations. I'hc neighbouring Edomites and Moab¬ 
ites are elated at their misfortune (13; cf. Ps. 
Ixxix. 4) and seolf derisively at the Jews’ belief 
in a protecting God. Even the remoter nations 
regard the matter willi levity (14, Rv; cf. Hi. 
xxviii. 37; Ps. xxii. 7). In short, the people of 
God arc humiliated and uttcriy crestfallen 
because of the inescapable mockery of men who 
blaspheme and say ‘the promises of the Lord 
your (iod arc obviously worthless'. 

c. The unmerited nature of this experience 

(17-22) 

The sting of all this arises from a lack of any 
sense of guilt on their part. If they had fallen 
away from Ciod (cf. Ps. xvi) or been disobedient 
to the covenant (cf. Dt. xxviii. 15ff.) then their 
plight would be understandable. But the national 
conscience is clcai, and yet their country ii 
devastated so that it looks like the dreary haunts 
of jackals (19, rv, for dragons', cf. Is. xxxiv. 13). 
There is no claim here of individual blameless¬ 
ness, but only a sincere conviction that the trend 
of national life and policy w'as without fault 
before Chxl; and after all, He should know if 
this W'as falsely said. Indeed it w'ould appear 
that the attack upon their national existence 
must be because they were CJod's people and 
other nations haled tliem for that (22; cf. Ps. 
Ixxxiii). 

This insight into the discipline of godliness 
W'as not understood or appropriated at the time, 
but it is taken as axiomatic in the New' Lesta- 
ment (cf. Mt. v. II; Jn. xv. 20, 25: Acts xiv. 22; 
Rom. viii. 36; 2 Tim. iii. 12). 

d. The urgent need of divine aid (23-26) 

The pressure of circumstances makes ii.self felt 
above any consolation aiforded by the great 
truth just expressed (22). I'hc bitterness of life 
is imaged in the outward gestures of physical 
prostration (cf. 2 Sa. xii. 16; Jb. i. 20); they 
mourn for the loss of personal fellowship with 
the Lord. Eor His sake they die daily (22) and for 
His loving-kindness’ sake they plead for life (26). 

PSALM XLV. A ROYAL WEDDINC; 
SONG 

This song of a royal marriage was almost cer¬ 
tainly prompted by the ceremony of a Hebrew 
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king marrying a foreign princess. The identity of 
the king is uncertain, for his warlike activities 
(3, 5) hardly befit Solomon (cf. 1 Ki. iii. 1), and 
his devout character (6, 7) is not in keeping with 
Ahab—at least, after his marriage with Jezebel 
(1 Ki, xvi. 31). 

The song was included in the Psalter Ix^cause 
it illustrated an idea which is frequently used in 
Scripture, viz. that the human marriage relation¬ 
ship is an echo, or at least an allegory, of the 
covenant relationship between God and His 
people. This same basic idea is carried over into 
the New I'eslanient where the Church is de¬ 
scribed as the Bride of Christ (see 2 Ct»r. \i. 2; 
and cf. Mt. xxii. 2ff., xxv. Iff.; Rev. \ix. 6-9). 

a. Introduction (1) 

The song is rightly entitled A Som^ of loves, i.e. 
of lovely things. Apart from this brief intro¬ 
duction of the first verse, it falls into two sec¬ 
tions relating to the bridegroom and bride 
respectively. In the opening verse the author 
describes his irrepressible desire to speak of 
something particularly fine and good, his feel¬ 
ings of appreciative delight on behalf of the 
king are literally ‘bubbling over' (RV ‘over- 
flowcth’) and he hopes that the eloquence of his 
pen will be in keeping with so glorious a theme. 

b. In praise of the royal bridegroom (2-9) 

The king is so superior in face and in gracious¬ 
ness of speech to all other men that it is obvious 
that God has especially favoured him and will 
continue to bestow upon his descendants also 
His divine blessing. He is addressed as the 
‘mighty one’ (3, RV) or warrior hero. He is 
bidden to gird on his sword, to gird on also his 
glory and majesty (rv; cf. Rev. xix. 14-16), and 
to ride on victoriously ‘in behalf of truth’ 
(4, RV mg,; cf. Is. xi. 4). On such occasions his 
prowess will demonstrate great and terrible 
things (cf. Ps. cxlv. 5, 6). His arrow's are so sharp 
as to be fatal when they strike (cf. Ps. xviii. 14; 
Heb. iv. 12); he is able to ride over the fallen 
and sends his shafts into the hearts of his chief 
enemies (5, rv). 

Thy throne, O (Jod (6). RV mg. renders ‘Thy 
throne is the throne of God'. It amounts to saying 
the .same thing. The question between the 
vocative and the genitive is indecisive. It would 
seem to be certain from Heb. i. 8 that this passage 
contains a prophetic indication of the deity of 
Christ. It is because of this clfcctive zeal for 
righteousness that God has endowed him with a 
fuller joy than any other man can know (cf. Jn. iii. 
29; Heb. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 8). The quotation of 
verses 6 and 7 in Heb. i. 8, 9 is a specific instance 
of the New Testament interpretation of the Old 
Testament by means of Christ's character and 
work. 

The bridegroom is clothed with perfumed 
garments, and the rooms of his palace, taste¬ 
fully decorated with ivory carvings, are filled with 
sweet music (see rv). Among the ladies of his 
court are kings’ daughters—evidence of his 


prestige among neighbouring states -and im¬ 
mediately beside him, adorned with fine gold, 
stands his queen. This introduces the next section 
of the poem. Myrrh, and aloes (8); cf. Ct. iv. 14. 
Cassia (the Hebrew word is found here only) 
may be a species of cinnamon. 

c. In praise of the bride (10-17) 

7'he change of subject is intimated by an appeal 
to the young bride, whose attention would 
probably have been partially diveiled by the 
newness of* her surroundings. She is exhorted to 
accept all that she sees as being part of her new 
life, and also to banish any regrets for the scenes 
and friends of her past girlhood. She is to identify 
her interests with those of her husband, who is 
also her king; he will repay her loyalty and co¬ 
operation with affection. Worship thou him (11); 
i.e. make submission to him. After describing 
the setting so as to give advice and assurance to 
the princess, the poem speaks of her waiting 
within the palace, resplendently dressed in her 
bridal array, whence she will be led to the king 
in ‘raiment that is delicately embroidered' (14), 
accompanied by her bridesmaids and with joyful 
music. 

The remaining words about the future are 
addressed to the king, as is implied in ver.se 17, 
RV. / will make thy name . . . The psalmist will 
do this by his poem. For ever ami ever. Cf. 
verses 2, 6; 2 Sa. vii. 13, 16, 25, 29. 

PSALM XI.VI. A SAFE STRONGHOLD 
IS OUR GOD 

This is the first of a group of three poems which 
have a common theme. God is extolled and 
adored because He has brought His people 
through a great military crisis which had 
threatened to become a national calamity. The 
actual occasion is uncertain. But compare the 
strange deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
menace of Moab and Ammon in the days of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. xx. 1-28) and Sennacherib’s 
sudden abandonment of the siege of Jerusalem 
(2 Ki. .xviii, xix). 

The word Alamoth in the title is a Hebrew 
word for ‘maidens'; but the strong martial and 
civic theme of the poem is not in keeping with 
the idea of having a female choir to sing it. On 
the other hand such a chorus of maidens would 
have been most suitable for the chanting of the 
preceding marriage song, and this has been 
stated as one reason for supposing all titles to 
be footnotes to the Psalms which immediately 
precede them. (See the introductory note to 
Ps. ix.) Nevertheless, it is uncertain whether a 
choir of women's voices exi.sted at the temple, 
and the term Alamoth is regarded by some as 
referring to musical instruments set to a high or 
treble pilch (cf. 1 Ch. xv. 20). The poem has 
three distinct stanzas, each terminating with 
Selah, and it is widely held that the refrain of 
verses 7 and 11 should also be inserted after 
verse 3, 
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a. Firm anchorage in God whilst all else is in¬ 

secure (1-3) 

The emphasis here is on external change. This 
may be regarded as a partial reversion to chaos 
of the physical creation (cf. Heb. xii. 26^-28; 
2 Pet. iii. 5-12) or, more probably, as a metaphor 
for the dissolution of kingdoms and empires. 
Mountains is often used as a symbolic term for 
‘the nations’, and the sea is a general symbol for 
ungodly mankind. A very present help in trouble 
(1). Lit. ‘a help in trouble to be found plenti¬ 
fully’; i.e. immediately accessible and able fully 
to meet the need. 

b. Joyful assurance in the impregnable city of 

God (4-7) 

The emphasis here is on internal resources, 
especially upon the security which ensures 
serenity even though outward powers rage and 
threaten. The source of this inward strength is 
pictured as a stream of quiet content (cf. Ps. 
xxiii. 2; Is. xxxiii. 21, Iviii. 11), as the river of 
Paradise (Gn. ii. 10). This may be an allusion to 
Hezekiah’s conduit by which the city was sup¬ 
plied with water (2 Ki. xx. 20), but the concept 
of an unfailing source of living water which 
brings health and freshness to all around is 
common to many Scriptures. Sec, e.g., E/k. 
xlvii. 1-10; Rev. xxii. 1, 2; Jn. iv. 14; and ‘All 
my fresh springs are in thee’ (Ps. Ixxxvii. 7). 
For the disintegrating elTecl of the voice of the 
Lord (6), hinted at in Ps. xxix, cf. Heb. xii. 26 
and Rev. xx. 11. The allusion to the Lord’s help 
becoming evident riyht early (5), i.e. at the 
approach of morning (see rv mg,), may be an 
echo of Is. XXXvii. 36. 

c. A call to consider the works of (he Lord (8-11) 

The inference from the historical crisis must be 
plain to all peoples. Surely no nation could 
doubt that the Lord had done astonishing deeds. 
Desolations (8). Heb. shammah, which may l’>e 
rendered ‘astonishments’, as in Je. xxv. 9, 11, 
18. The rout ol' the enemy—whether Ammon 
or Assyria—was beyond dispute. Yet, greater 
than the event was the divine power which 
moulded it, and in the cessation of this cam¬ 
paign the psalmist catches a glimpse of the future 
inauguration of’ undisturbed peace when the 
weapons and baggage wagons {chariot (9) is 
probably better rendered ‘wagon’) will be trans¬ 
formed or burnt (cf. Is. ii. 4, ix. 5). / will he 
exalted in the earth (10), Because the Lord is 
God, let all men cease their efforts to usurp His 
sovereignty. Note that the refrain in verses 7 
and 11 is threefold: the Lord of hosts is His title 
of divine power, the God of Jacob is His title of 
a covenant relationship, and God is with us is 
His name Immanuel (cf. Rom. viii. 31). 

PSALM XLVII. OUR GOD IS THE 
EXALTED KING 

This festive hymn elaborates the words ‘I will 
be exalted in the earth’ which occur at the end 


of the previous Psalm. The main concept is that 
God, having come down from heaven in power 
and great might to deliver His people, is now 
returning to His throne. Such an assumption of 
dignity and power calls for public acclamation 
(cf. 2 Ki. xi. 12) not only on the part of His 
people Israel, but also by all the nations (cf. Pss. 
Ixvi. 17, cxvii. 1). 

1’he poem, therefore, has two themes closely 
interwoven. The first is a call to the peoples of 
the earth, regarded as assembled to acclaim 
Jehovah as King, to clap hands and shout (1), 
to blow upon the horns and trumpets (5), to 
sing Psalms of praise, indeed to sing them in¬ 
cessantly (6), and with understanding, or with 
a skilful musical accompaniment (7; see rv mg.). 

The second theme is a description of the 
majesty of God, who is the cause of their re¬ 
joicing (2). There are three phases. First, the 
Lord who controls the aflairs of men is our king. 
I’hc most High inspires us with awe and none in 
all the earth can withstand Him (2). He it is 
who chooses Canaan for our inheritance and we 
arc proud of this token of His love toward us. 
(For the tense see rv mg.) The excellency of 
Jacob (4); better ‘the pride of Jacob'. Secondly, 
the ascended Lord is our king. Indeed, in this 
aspect loo He is the King of all the earth (cf. 
Je. X. 6-8; 1 'lint. i. 17, vi. 15, 16); and as He 
has demonstrated His rule in the nature of 
recent events, He now openly resumes His scat 
of supreme and holy power. Ihirdly, the en¬ 
throned Lord is the supreme sovereign. Because 
He is thus exalted, there must ultimately be a 
gathering together of all peoples, represented by 
their princes, as His people (9; see RV). Abraham 
will be the father of a multitude of nations and 
the heir of the world (cf. Rom. iv. 16; (ial. iii. 
7, 14, 29). To God belong all the shields of ollice; 
i.e. all rightful authority wielded by kings and 
governors. Thus He is exalted beyond all (cf. 
1 Cor. XV. 24-28). 

PSALM XLVIII. REJOICE, FOR THE 
LORD IS IN MOUNT ZION 

The first poem in this group celebrated the 
nation’s deliverance from peril; the second ex¬ 
tolled the power and majesty of Him who 
wrought their salvation; this third poem de¬ 
scribes the glory of the city which God has so 
marvellously preserved. The Hebrew word 
translated ‘greatly’ in verse 1 is found also in 
xlvii. 9 and in xlvi. 1 (where it is translated 
‘very’). U links the three Psalms together. God 
greatly helps, is greatly to be exalted, and is 
greatly to be praised. 

a. The city of God extolled (1-3) 

Just as the Lord is highly to be praised because 
He is King of all the earth (xlvii. 6, 7), so is His 
city worthy of all honour because by His 
presence He has made her great buildings to be 
towers of security. Jerusalem was regarded by 
the Jews as incomparable in situation (cf. Ps. 
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1. 2; La. ii. 15). The prc-exilic city was smaller 
ihan the present one and lay to the south-west 
of Mount Moriah (anciently known as Mount 
Zion) which could then be described as on the 
sides (or ‘districts’) of the north (2). The words 
translated city and i^rcat in the last clause of 
verse 2 are n(H the same as in verse 1, but are 
poetic and ceremonial terms. 

b. Attackers dismayed and repulst'd (4-8) 

They passed by together (4). Better ‘passed over 
together’, i.e. joined forces. Even though a 
league of kings assembled together to besiege 
the city (cf. 2 Ch. xx. 1~7; Is. x. 8-11), yet when 
they saw its strength they lost heart, became 
confused, and turned away in panic. Iheir 
designs were wrecked as thoroughly as Jeho- 
shaphat’s ships at Ezion-geber (I Ki. xxii. 48). 
Tarshish is commonly identified with Tartessus 
in S. Spain, but the term ships of Tarshish (7) 
was applied to any large vessel used in extensi\e 
trading voyages. An east wind (7). A frequent 
expression for destructive power (cf. Jb. xxvii. 
21 ). 

The people’s praise is evoked by their witness 
of God's power (8). Even as they had heard of 
God's mighty acts in their fathers’ days, so had 
they seen His hand in Jerusalem’s recent history. 
This seemed to guarantee the city’s preservation 
for ever. Such w<.>rds, combined with Isaiah's 
teaching about Zion’s perpetual glory, were in 
later years too readily stripped of their spiritual 
significance. They became the foundation of the 
fanaticism of the city’s religious leaders when 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army besieged it. The real 
citadel was the heart that trusted in God (cf. 
Je. j. 18f.). 

e, A meditation of Cod’s loving-kindness (9-14) 

Since the threat of destruction was removed, the 
beloved city has been viewed with fresh delight 
and its walls and buildings have become objects 
of civic and regional tradition. Daughters of 
Judah (11). These are the surrounding towns 
and neighbouring settlements. But behind this 
affection for Jerusalem there is a deep love for 
the Lord of the city. When the inhabitants enter 
into the great temple (cf. 2 Ch. xx. 28) they 
know' that the loving-kindness of the Lord is 
more to be contemplated than are the outward 
forms of civic pride, such as the number of the 
city’s battlemcntcd towers. Upon such a God, 
upon Him and none other, will they rely. Even 
unto death (14). It is generally agreed that this is 
not the correct rendering of the Hebrew. The lxx 
(see Rv mg.) has ‘for evermore’. God will be 
their eternal guide. 


covering all w'ho are living in this present W'orld 
of human society, those who belong to all 
sections of the community, lowly as well as high 
born, and everyone, irrespective of their posses¬ 
sions (1, 2). The speaker makes this inclusive 
addiess because he is convinced that he has 
received by the inner ear ol‘ his heart an oracle 
or parable (cf. Jb. iv. 12ff.) which he is about to 
declare in words of profound wisdom. This 
message, or dark saying (4), concerns an age-old 
enigma, and will take the form of a song set to 
music. 

The theme is that of human differences— 
variations in wealth, opportunity and social 
power. In that God is King of all the earth (see 
the previous three Psalms), He must be re- 
.sponsible for these unequal distributions (cf. 

1 Cor. xii. lib; Heb. ii. 4b). But how can such 
an arrangement be justified? Ihis is one aspect 
of the larger problem presented by the existence 
and prosperity of evil men (cf. Pss. xxxvii and 
Ixxiii and the book of Job). To the psalmist, the 
secret lies in the universal operation of death. 
The rcnuiindcr of the poem has two parts, each 
ending with a similar refrain. 

b. The power of death is altogether superior to the 
pride of wealth (5-12) 

The speaker recalls a lime when wealthy neigh¬ 
bours, arrogant in their riches, bad treated him 
unfairly, dogged his heels, and taken advantage 
of his comparative poverty (5, see rv mg.). 
Now that the experience is past he asks himself 
why he should ever have been provoked by such 
behaviour. The major thing in one’s existence is 
altogether beyond the power of riches. A wealthy 
man cannot redeem his brother (7; lit. ‘a brother’ 
in the sense of ‘intimate friend*) from the occur¬ 
rence of death. No man can give to God that 
which will ransom his life or purchase his 
freedom from death and corruption. Verse 8 is 
a parenthesis; the meaning is: ‘the redemption 
of a man's soul is costly beyond measure, and 
men must let it alone and realize that it is futile 
for them ever to attempt it.’ Those who trust in 
material possessions and in the wealth of this 
world must surely see that the wise (the godly), 
the fool (the worldling), and the brutish (the 
coarse and sensual) arc all subject to death, 
whereupon all material distinctions end. Cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 7; Jas. i. 9, 10. 

Men whose riches are confined to this world 
may reckon to evade this factor by establishing 
a strong hereditary house and name, and by 
endowing their families with landed estates. 
Nevertheless, no man himself abides, however 
impressive his property or person. Physically he 
dies like the beasts (11, 12). 


PSALM XLIX, DEAIH DISCLOSES A 
MAN’S TRUE WORTH 
a. Introduction (1-4) 

This Psalm, like xJvii, is addressed to ‘all ye 
peoples’ (Kv), and the comprehensiveness of this 
term is indicated by its threefold elaboration 


c. God will deliver from death’s power (13-20) 

The foregoing description is the way of those 
who are foolishly confident about this world 
and it is also the way of those who, seeing the 
death of such men, yet follow their manner of 
life with obvious approval (13, rv mg.). In verse 
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14 the RV is important. Such people do not 
merely die as a wild beast dies; they die in 
droves like sheep who have death as a shepherd 
to lend them. But it is in death that the rich and 
proud shall be proved inferior to those upright 
souls whom they had formerly misused. Cf. 
Mai. iv. 1, 3. In the morning (14) may be a 
metaphor for any subsequent experience of 
freshness, light and opportunity (cf. Mt. iv. 16); 
but as the superiority of the upright is not seen 
in their oullivifig the rich, but through the ex¬ 
perience of dying, the phrase must bear in some 
measure the expectation of a new day dawning 
after death. The last clause of verse 14 is of 
uncertain meaning; see kv. In Shed all beauty 
is consumed; all prestige and wealth vanishes 
away. In fact they will not need a dwelling place 
for their shadowy wisp of a soul. 

But God will redeem (or ransom) my soul (15) 
from any power of death that would keep me 
in Shcol (see rv; the same words occur in Ho. 
xiii. 14). This statement cannot be restricted to a 
belief on the psalmist’s part that God would 
preserve him from a premature death, fhe whole 
force of the revelation (4) lies in the reversal 
after death of the distinctions between the man 
of God and the man of this world. There had 
been a foreshadowing of that in the passing of 
Enoch and Elijah (note Heb. ii. 14, 15). This 
positive note is also heard in the phrase he 
shall receive me (15; cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 24), and the 
expression of that hope is followed by a medi¬ 
tative pause, Selah. 

Verse 16 reverts to the thought of verse 5. The 
remainder of the Psalm restates the major thesis 
in an emphatic manner, viz, do not be cast down 
at the unequal distribution among men of moral 
and material worth. 

PSALM L. MAN IMPEACHED AT 
HEAVEN’S COURT 

TV\is is the first of twelve Psalms entitled ‘of, to, 
or for, Asapir—a prominent leader of Oas id's 
choir. His name is affixed to Pss. Ixxiii-lxxxiii, 
but some of these cannot have been written by 
a man of David’s time, e.g. Pss. Ixxiv and Ixxix 
are associated with the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians. Hence the phrase ‘to (of, or 
for) Asaph’ is unlikely to refer to his authorship 
so much as to a certain style or school of 
psalmody. See Introduction^ p. 412. The poem is 
in three distinct portions. 

a. Introduction (1-6) 

The impressive opening phrase, The mighty God, 
even the Lord {"el "elohim Yahweh), is intended 
to evoke the solemnity and awe proper to the 
Psalm’s theme of a Great Assize. The threefold 
name represents God as the Almighty One, God 
in the fulness of His Deity, and God as the 
eternal and gracious One who has made a 
covenant with men, (Cf. Jos. xxii. 22.) This God 
has uttered His voice and summoned all earth’s 
inhabitants to attend His tribunal, to witness 
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the judgment of His people. The summons 
emanates from Zion (cf. Ps. xlviii. 2 and Dt. 
xxxiii. 2) and is accompanied by the light of His 
truth wliich shines into all hearts and searches 
the deep things of every man (cf, Ps. Ixxx. 3, 7, 
19; 2 Cor. iv. 6; I Jn. i. 5). First His word is 
heard, then His light is seen, and now the poet 
sees as in a vision the coming of God Himself, 
whereupon he cries ‘Let our God come and not 
keep silent' (3), i.e. let His summons be followed 
by His revelation. The approach of God is 
de.scribed in terms of lightning and tempest, 
whilst the scenery around Zion is coirespond- 
ingly enlarged in perspective so as to include 
the crowds of witnesses in heaven and earth. 
Gather my saints (5). Unto these God now calls 
for the parly to be arraigned, i.e. the people with 
whom He had a covenant, renewed on their 
part by each succeeding generation, and ratified 
from the first by sacrifice (Ex. xxiv. 3-8). In 
verse 6 follow Rv mg. The psalmist hears the 
heavens declare God's righteousness as Judge. 

b. Cod speaks to His people (7-15) 

His word to Israel (and the Christian Churdi is 
spiritual Israel) is one of admonition. He speaks 
to them not merely as God the Creator, but as 
their ow'n God and Redeemer. His accusation is 
not that they have been guilty of negligence in 
the ritual of sacrifices; that duty has been 
regularly performed. His charge concerns their 
motives. 'I'hey have olTered their l>casts to Him 
as though He had immediate need of them and 
must therefore feel grateful for their generosity. 
It w'ould be but a step from such an attitude to 
that described in Mai. i. 7, 8. God declares the 
absurdity of such a view of worship; all man's 
possessions, all nature in fact, belong to Him 
(cf. Jb. xxxviii-xxxix). He w'ould be less likely to 
ask them for food than the ocean would be to 
ask its fishes for water. As if God needed meal 
like a man! Contrast Jn. vi. 53-57. True worship 
docs not consist in the otTcriug up of the dead 
llcsh of beasts, but in the eager homage of men’s 
hearts who arc intent upon their utmost diligence 
for His most high praise (14). 1 lie mutual 
relationship He desires is based on His own 
answer of deliverance and His people's response 
in giving Him glory (cf. Is. i. 11-17; Mi. vi. (S- S; 
Je. vii. 21-23). 

c. God speaks to the wicked (16^-23) 

This stern denunciation is directed against those 
who speak of God's law's but keep them not 
(cf, Mt. vii. 21-23), i.e. men who resent moral 
discipline and repudiate God's commandments; 
men who delight in the fellowship of thieves, 
condone sexual licence, connive at lies, and even 
betray those to whom they arc bound in blood- 
brotherhood (16-20). God's patience they regard 
as weakness, and His forbearance, w'hich w'ould 
give them opportunity to repent, is construed as 
indifference or even acquiescence. Their casual 
assumption that God must be as lawless, 
fraudulent and faithless as themselves will be 
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utterly demolished. Their every evil deed will be Uriah, his action ultimately was against God. 
brought IxTore them and its consequences upon A^inst thee, thee only, have / sinned (4). All 
their own selves will be shown (21; cf. verse 3). wrongdoing, in the final analysis, is against His 

Ye that foryet God (22). Cf. Is. xvii. 10; Je. holiness and therefore evil in His sight (cf. Cin. 

xiii. 25; Lzk. xxii. 12. The poem concludes with xxxix. 9). This evil (4); better, as RV, ^that w'hich 
a terrible warning to such godless people (cf. is evil'. The psalmist now makes unreserved con- 

Jude 15) and also with the ofTer of reconciliation fession of his guilt (3, 4) so that when Ciod pro- 

and salvation to those who alter their conversa- nounces judgment upon the sinner He may be 
tion, i.e. their ‘way of life', and bring it into justified from any Satanic insinuation of divine 
accord with the principles of humility, faith, caprice, harshness or bias (cf. Zc. iii. 2; Jb, 
obedience and steadfastness toward God. The ii. 3b). 

whole of this section serves as a basis (or Rom, iii. An impassioned plea for complete cleansing 

i. 18-32; iii. 21-25. from sin. The phrases are massed together in 

vehemence and fervour. Blot out (1); i.e. obscure 
as by a thick cloud (Is. xliv. 22) or as a debt is 
PSALM LI. A PENlfLNl’S PRA\ER eliminated through payment. Alternatively it 
The explicit statement in the title associates this may have the sense of ‘wipe off’, as writing is 

Psalm with Nathan's striking accusation of removed from a clay tablet (Ex. xxxii. 32), or as 

David (2 Sa. xii. 1-13). As an expression of a water from a dish (2 Ki. xxi, 13), or as a people 

heart overw'helmed by shame, humbled and from the earth (Cin. vii. 4, rv mg.), H^ash me 

broken by guiltiness, and yet saved from despair throuyhiy (2); i.e. bleach away the slain; cleanse 

through penitential faith in the mercy of God, me (2) as a leper is declared pure by washing 

this poem is unsurpassed. Verses 18 and 19 have (Lv. xiv. S, 9). 

given rise to some uncertainty. They seem to pre- In sin did my mother amecive me (5). This 

suppose a time w'hen the walls ot the city were does not imply that a sinful disposition was 

broken down, and sacrifices had ceased (cf. imparted to him because the physical act of 

Neh. i. 3; Pss. cii. 16, 17, cxlvii. 2). Moreover they conception was in itself sinful. The verse simply 
refer to the people as a whole rather than to an means that by the fact of being a member of the 

individual (cf. ‘they' in verse 19). It is possible human race we are inextricably entangled in the 

that on returning from exile this Psalm w'as reality of sin. The word is better rendered 

adopted for general use as a peculiarly appro- ‘brought forth' or ‘born’. Cf. Ps. cxxxix. 13-16; 

priate confession of the national conscience. and note the sinlessness of our Lord, born of a 

Verses 18 and 19 are clearly a corporate expres- w'oman. 'fhe double behold (5, (>) indicates two 

sion; cf. the voice of the community at the end of facts which have come home forcibly to the 

so personal a Psalm as Ps. xw. psalmist and which he wants others to observe. 

In verses 6-8 the intensity of David’s convic- 
a. Conviction of sin (1-8) tion and desire is further strengthened by a 

It is necessary to remember that, immediately recapitulation of the preceding ideas, with a 

David made confession of his sin, the prophet stress upon the third one—that of the need for 

Nathan declared the forgiveness of the Lord. cleansing. First, Ciod's mercy and compassion 

Consequently this f\salm, presumably composed (see verse 1) are related to His desire for truth 

in the hours that followed, commences with a and wisdom to be within the hidden, inner 

consciousness of God's mercy—lavish, loving being (6). Thereby the soul is kept from turning 
and unlimited. The psalmist is aware of a veril- away from Him, Secondly, the need to be bathed 

able multitude of divine compassions and, in and cleansed (2; cf. Jn. xiii. 8-10) is reflected in 

particular,- of an exceeding great and precious the need to be sprinkled with purging hyssop 

promise of pardon for a very great wrong (2 Sa. (cf. Nu. xix. 6) and made purer and whiter 

xii. 13); but he cannot rest in this until full and than .snow (cf. Is. i. 18). I'hirdly, the desire to 

heartfelt confession has Ixjcn made, and this is know and partake of God’s holiness and to 

the function of the poem. David’s conviction of submit to His righteous judgment (4b) is re¬ 
sin is dominated by three themes. newed and enlarged as a prayer. This asks for 

i. An inescapable sen.se of personal accounta- a sense of gladness through hearing Ciod’s word 

bility. Note the frequency of my transgressions, of forgiveness and for a healing of all inward 

mine iniquity, my sin. There is no evasion of anguish and distress. 

responsibilitv here on the grounds of chance cir- 

cumstance or an instinctive urge; no blaming of >». Distress, and a longing for holiness (9-14) 
ignorance, necessity or evil agency; no attempt The additional concept of sin as separation from 

to make Bath-sheba share the guilt of adultery Ciod is now introduced with its twofold emphasis 

and murder on the fictitious ground of her upon distress at the possibility of being severed 

acquiescence or suggestion. The wrong which from God for ever and deprived of His Holy 

has been done is David’s respon.sibility and this Spirit (cf. 1 Sa. xvi. 14), and a craving for moral 

conviction is stressed in the words my sin is ever health, a cleansed record, a new heart and a 

before me (3; cf. xxxii. 3, 4). steadfast spirit. Notice the abhorrence of lone- 

ii. An indubitable conviction of having turned liness (11) which was exceptionally feared by 

against God. Irrespective of Bath-sheba and David because of his wide and sensitive sym- 
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composition of the earlier poem. This may have 
been the collapse of the Ammonite league (2 Ch. 
XX. 22-24) or, more probably, the supernatural 
panic of the Syrian army (2 Ki. vii. 6, 7): there 
were they in great fear, where no fear (i.e. cause 
for fear) was. 


PSALM LIV. GOD IS THE UPHOLDER 
OF MY SOUL 

Soon after David had been joined at Keilah by 
Abiathar, who had escaped Doeg's massacre at 
Nob (Ps. lii), he heard that Saul was advancing 
upon the town to besiege it. Although David 
had rescued the town from the Plhlistines he was 
warned of the unreliability of the inhabitants, so 
he and his men fled eastwards before Saul 
arrived (see 1 Sa. xxiii. 5, 6 and 13). They took 
refuge in the wild and wooded hills south of 
Hebron, but their presence was betrayed to Saul 
by men of the adjoining township of Ziph (I Sa. 
xxiii, 19). David moved into the wilderness of 
Maon and Saul was prevented from further pur¬ 
suit only by urgent news of an invasion by the 
Philistines further north. According to the title 
this Psalm expresses David’s reaction to ihe 
animosity of the Ziphites. It is in three parts. 

a. A plea for help (1-3) 

Deliverance is sought by thy naniCy i.e, on the 
grounds of the divine character as protector of 
the oppressed, and also by means of the mvini- 
festalion of His might and mercy. I'hese are 
reflected in the next phrase, ‘demonstrate that 1 
am right by virtue of Thy just pow'er.' Strangers 
(3) does not necessarily mean non-Israelites. It 
appears to refer liere to the Ziphites, wlio, 
though belonging to Judah, were as strangers in 
his eyes, because of their enmity against him. 
The word oppressors (3) (kv ‘violent men') 
refers to the company of Saul. The enmity of 
both groups is attributed to their godicssness. 
Seek after my soul (3); i.e. seek my life. Cf. 
1 Sa. xxiii. 15. 

b. A profession of faith (4, 5) 

Unlike his foes, David could pouU to God as 
his source of help. Indeed, he had none other. 
Verse 4b docs not mean that the Lord was one 
of many supporters, but He W'as supremely ilic 
Helper and the Upholder (cf. rv; also Ps. iii. 5; 
Is. xli. 10; Jn. xiv. 16-18). Hence it is certain 
that He will take action to counter the wTong 
done to David. Enemies (5). Better, as in rv mg., 
‘them that lie in wait for me’. 

c. A promise of gratitude (6, 7) 

When David shall have been saved by the name 
of the Lord (1) he will gladly and freely express 
his gratitude to that good name. In the sincerity 
of his Godward trust he envisages his defeated 
enemies and tastes even now of that deliverance 
which ‘He’ (or i/, i.e. the good name) will bring 
about (cf. Is. XXX. 27). 


PSALM LV. BAFFLED AND BURDENED, 
BUT UPHELD 

This is the expression of a heart, deeply wounded 
by the faithlessness of a friend, which turns to 
God in supplication and confidence. This Psalm 
has been traditionally associated with Absalom’s 
rebellion, but, if so, it must have preceded 
David’s flight from Jerusalem, and probably 
followed the defection of Ahithophel. See Intro¬ 
duction to Ps. xli. This poem should be regarded 
as an expression of David's heart and mind 
when the curtains of illusion and secrecy were 
Ix'ing pulled apart to disclose an unexpected 
scene, in whose reality he found it hard to 
believe. The light of truth had not yet fully 
dawned: the worst was yet to come. The poem 
is in three parts. 

a. Serious forebodings and Ihe desire to escape 

( 1 - 8 ) 

The way this supplication is framed indicates 
the craving lor certainty. Hide not thyself (1; 
cf. Ps. .\xvii. 4). The psalmist desires an open 
vision and an immediate reply from God, because 
he is so distravight and ‘restless’ 12, rv). He 
cannot keep silent because of the suspense 
created by his suspicions, which have grown so 
rapidly as to be crushing and unbearable. 
Memories of a host of incidents, unheeded at 
the time, now suggest a network of evil schemes, 
and a barrage of malevolent plottings .seems to be 
hurled at him (3). In such a mood he not only 
envisages the success of his enemies but has a 
presentiment of death by violent means. 

'1 he pressure of events has now become so 
intolerable that the heart makes a desperate 
move to escape in fantasy. He would change his 
conditions altogether and become a dove, 
dwelling in quiet places remote from men (6, 7). 
1 he pause iSelah) would prolong this idealized 
life woven fiom the finer threads of his former 
exile, but the colour fades and the craving 
remains. He pictures himself as a weary man 
who, struggling desperately to reach shelter and 
security, linds himself bulleted and breathless 
amid a sudden storm (8). 

Fhc urge to escape from reality is a perversion 
of a universal desire to be at rest (6; cf. Gn. ii. 2; 
Mt. xi. 28, 29; Heb. iv. 1-11; Rev. xiv. 13). The 
motif of‘fleeing away’ (from duty, di.scipline, or 
fiom God) is very evident in Scripture, and is a 
basic factor in man's endless restlessness and 
discontent. The proce.ss is vain and futile (cf, 
Ps. cxx.xix, 7fr.). No one yet found that an escape 
into the wilderness experience brought rest; 
rather is it found to be the realm of tempuition. 

b. A prayer for the destruction of the wicked 

(9-15) 

David could not dwell long in fantasy, and his 
agitated thoughts were next canalized in anger 
against his fickle courtiers and especially against 
one man, formerly almost as close a friend as 
Jonathan had been, who was evidently one of 
the chief supporters of the coming rebellion. The 
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psalmist pleads with God to send amongst these 
schemers such a confusion of tongues and 
division of counsel as will make their work as 
unsuccessful as Babel (cf. 2 Sa. xv. 34, xvii. 4>. 
Destroy (9); rather, as many think, ‘confound' 
(see Gn. xi. 7). Verses 10 and 11 imply that David 
had not been unaware of growing sedition and 
corruption in Jerusalem, both among the soldiers 
guarding the wall and among the shopkeepers 
in the streets. Some regard violence and strife (9) 
as personified, and the pronoun they as referring 
to these forces. So also with ‘iniquity*, ‘mischief*, 
etc. (9-11, Rv). That kind of thing he could have 
borne; what incurs his wrath is the treachery of 
a trusted friend, one of like status as himself, a 
frequent companion, one with whom the rich 
exchanges of understanding had been a pleasure, 
a man with whom he had know'n unity of heart 
as they worshipped God. Let that intimacy be 
matched by the immediacy of divine judgment: 
let the ground swallow them all. Quick into hell 
(15); i.c. ‘alive into Sheoi’ (rv mg.; cf, Nu. xvi. 
30-33); for instead of living and moving in God 
(cf. Acts xvii. 28) they had made evil the out¬ 
ward atmosphere and inw^ard breath of their 
life. Among them (15); i.e. in ‘their inward part* 
(rv mg.). 

c. Faith towards God (16-23) 

Unlike his enemies, David can call on God with 
assurance. His incessant cries for help will be 
heard, his predicament resolved, his dire peril 
(as in battle) remedied notwithstanding the 
number of his foes (following rv in verse 18b). 
Abideth (19) means rather ‘sitteth enthroned*, as 
in xxix. 10; v. 19. God, who is eternally 
enthroned as Judge of righteousness, shall come 
to his aid and humiliate his foes by His answer— 
even those men whose career of self-interest has 
been hitherto successful (19b. rv) and who there¬ 
fore reckon God's righteousness to be of iK» 
account. The psalmist's thoughts then revert to 
his false friend who moved in wickedness against 
those who were at peace with him and tore up 
the covenant of friendship between them (20), 
His heart was actuated by malice, for all the 
suavity of his speech. His former words, inter¬ 
preted now by his subsequent action, are like 
sword thrusts in David's heart (21). 

But neither escapism, regret, indignation or 
bitterness can provide a satisfactory avenue of 
life amid the profound psychological upheaval 
of which David, as friend and as king, is the 
centre. The right course of action is declared at 
last. It consists of unburdening the heart’s sick¬ 
ness and care and placing all in the responsi¬ 
bility of the Lord. This David is resolved to do 
(23c), and thereby experiences the divine up¬ 
holding of the heart itself (cf. 1 Pet. v. 7). The 
Lord w'atches over righteous persons and allows 
no fatal deflection to be evilly imposed upon 
their course. On the other hand wicked, false 
and murderous men shall never finish their days. 
Compare the experience of Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 10, 
11 and 17. 


PSALM LVl. TF GOD BE FOR ME, 
WHO CAN BE AGAINST ME?’ 

The title refers to David's first sojourn in Gath 
when he was evidently under some restraint 
(cf. 1 Sa. xxi. 13, xxii. 1). Ps. xxxiv was composed 
shortly after his escape from the Philistines, but 
Ps. Ivi is expressive of his misgivings while 
actually in the hands of Achish. When David 
returned some time later, he had six hundred 
men with him and stayed for sixteen months (see 
1 Sa. xxvii. 1-7). 

The phrase upon Jonath-elem-rechokim in the 
title means ‘the silent dove of those at a distance’ 
or ‘the dove of the distant terebinths’ (rv mg.). 

The Psalm's two parts are each followed by 
a refrain (4, 10 and 11). Verses 12 and 13 form 
a brief conclusion. 

a. Contrast and tension (1-4) 

This exists between God and frail man (the 
Hebrew' w'ord signifies man as mortal); between 
One who is gracious {merciful) and many who 
daily (rv ‘all the day long') harass him and 
trample upon him (a variant reading for swallow 
me up) in their pride. O thou most High (2); 
follow rv and render ‘proudly’. This dilemma of 
soul leads to tlie paradox / am afraid yet / will 
trust (3). 

The tetision is eased not simply by the decision 
to trust, but by the realization that CjoJ’s word 
will not fail. In GV></praising, in God trusting, the 
psalmist will not be anxious or fearful: after all, 
what can mortal flesh do to him? (4, rv; cf. 
Hcb. xiii. 6). 

b. David’s hunted life (5-11) 

They wrest my words (5). Cf. 1 Sa. xxi. 11, 12. 
Distorted reports of what he had said daily 
reveal their deep antipathy. The situation can 
be remedied only by drastic measures; hence 
the psalmist's plea that God's righteous wTath 
should overturn the haughty assumptions and 
pernicious words of the suspicious Philistines in 
a general judgment upon all ungodly peoples 
(7; cf. vii. 6-9; Ezk. xxi. 25-27; Jude 14-16). 
'Idlest (8); i.e. takest account of. Bottle (8); i.c. 
skin for holding precious liquid, Ciod knows all 
about his life of insecurity, and his tears, regis¬ 
tered in heaven, are precious in God's sight. 
Moreover his prayers are not merely appreciated 
by God but arc efficacious: ‘This I know, that 
God is for me’ (9, rv; cf. Rom. viii. 31). Flence 
he is doubly sure of God's power and the Lord's 
faithfulness, and the refrain of verse 4 is amplified 
and strengthened (10, 11, rv). 

c. CoDclusion (12, 13) 

Finally he foresees, as if already present, a state 
of deliverance wherein he shall be carrying out 
his present vows of praise to God for his com¬ 
plete salvation. Deliverance from death and 
preservation from falling will enable him always 
to walk before God in the ‘light of life* (13, 
RV mg ). 
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c. CoDclosion (10,11) 

These verses express vehemently the profound 
satisfaction experienced by righteous people 
when evil is visibly crushed and removed. The 
language is figurative (cf. Rev. xix. 13-18), but 
the aspiration is praiseworthy, viz. that all other 
men should openly acknowledge the worth of 
righteousness and confess the inescapable judg¬ 
ment of God. 

PSALM LIX. SAFEGUARDED AMIDST 
NIGHT’S LURKING TERROR 

This Psalm affords us insight concerning the 
tension of David’s life while at Saul’s town of 
Gibeah (e.g. 1 Sa. xv. 34): although married to 
the king’s daughter he knew he was dogged by 
men commissioned by Saul to murder him (1 Sa. 
xix. 1, 9-18). The prayer has two main move¬ 
ments, verses 1-10 and verses 11-14, which show 
a parallelism of thought. Each consists of two 
parts, the division being marked by Selah (5, 13). 

a. Invocation of divine aid (1-5) 

David pleads for divine protection from men 
who seek his blood. Bloody (2); rv ‘blood¬ 
thirsty’. Having long lain in wait, they arc 
become impudent and bold. Not only is he in 
peril but he is completely innocent; their malig¬ 
nity can find no cause in any blamable conduct 
on his part (3). Nevertheless, they act with 
alacrity against him (4a). Hence his cry to the 
Lord to awake and behold his peril. Heathen (5). 
I'hc Hebrew word usually denotes foreign 
nations (rv mg.). Some commentators regard its 
introduction here as a later expansion of Dav id's 
words, a change made when the Psalm was being 
used for public worship during a period of 
national insecurity. But the thought may be that 
these men are aliens in heart. 

b. Description of a dangerous situation (6-10) 
David’s enemies are likened to scavenger-dogs 
in that they are most active at night-time. Such 
dogs prowl the city streets, intent on their own 
advantage and disturbing it with snarls and 
growls (cf. 2 Ki. ix. 36 and note the infamous 
tradition of night-life associated with this town 
of Gibeah in the story of Jdg. xix). The boldness 
of these men arises from their false belief that 
God will not hear the appeals of their intended 
victim. 

The truth is that He already hears the psalm¬ 
ist’s cry and He will yet ridicule their intentions 
and have all of them in derision (cf. Pss. ii. 4, 
xxxvii. 13). In verse 9 follow rv. The psalmist 
likens himself to a beleaguered outpost waiting 
for the fire signal of a distant beacon which 
would herald the approach of a relieving force. 
The God of my mercy shall prevent me (10); i.e. 
‘My God shall come to meet me with His mercy’, 
or in other words, ‘He shall go before me and 
meet me with reassurance at every turning of 
my way’. Consequently David will yet see his 
enemies helpless and utterly ashamed. 


c. A plea for judgment (11-13) 

In this second part of the Psalm David’s appeal 
to God for a merciless visitation upon his would- 
be assassins (see verse 5b) is stated fully so as to 
show that this desire is neither vindictive nor 
harsh. Slay them not (11); i.e. at one blow. He 
does not ask for their swift destruction; the 
memory of his people would soon forget that. 
Rather he asks for these enemies to be made a 
lasting exhibition of the terrible consequences of 
falsity of speech and motive. Strangely, this was 
to be in later times the nature of Israel’s own 
shame (cf. La. ii. 15ff.; Dt. xxviii. 6511.). He 
wants them to be driven from home, deprived of 
oflice, and scattered abroad as vagrants like Cain 
(cf. La. iv. 14, 15), because they have misused 
speech (cursiny) and perverted truth (lyiny) (12). 
The words consume them in wrath (13) signify a 
desire that when such men have been displayed 
as a warning to Israel they should be so treated 
that no recurrence of this peril could be possible 
(cf. Hcb. xii. 29; 2 Thes. i. 8). Thereby men 
everywhere would acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God in the affairs of His chosen people. Unto 
the ends of the earth (13). Link this phrase with 
let them know, or belter, ‘let men know’. 

d. Affirmation of confidence (14-17) 

The psalmist views again the immediate situation 
(cf. verse 6), but now with a new assurance of 
security. Grudye (15). Translate as in RV ‘tarry 
all night’. In spite of this relentless pursuit he is 
still able to sing to God's praise, who is his sure 
defence. Ciod is a refuge, and doubly his ‘high 
tower’ (17, rv) and a high and impregnable 
fortress of power and mercy. Thou hast been 
(16). Laith sings w'ith confidence as if coming 
mercies were already possessed. 

PSALM LX. A LAMENT FOR DEFEAT 

The title associates this Psalm with David’s war 
with Aram-naharaim (the land of the two rivers, 
i.e. Mesc^potamia) and Aram-zobah (the 
territory between Damascus and the upper 
Euphrates). Cf. 2 Sa. viii. 3-6. Apparently 
while David’s armed forces were away in the 
north-east, the hereditary enemies of Israel, 
Edom and Moab, invaded southern Judah. A 
breach was made in the national boundary and 
the situation was viewed with sudden appre¬ 
hension. David sent Joab back to deal with the 
emergency (cf. 1 Ch. xix. 6-9). This Psalm con¬ 
veys the sense of national humiliation resulting 
from a wholly unforeseen military reverse. 
Shushan-eduth (‘the lily of testimony’) may have 
referred to the tunc of a song (cf. titles of Pss. 
xlv and Ixxx). The phrase to teach is peculiar to 
the title of this Psalm (cf. 2 Sa. i. 18; Dt. xxxi. 
19). Note the incorporation of verses 5-12 in 
Ps. cviii. 6-13. 

a. The people lament a national disaster (1-4) 

It was typical of the psalmist’s outlook (and of 
the book of Job) to regard God as responsible 
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for every happening. Secondary causes, physical, 
strategical, cultural, etc., were not recognized. 
Hence this unexpected military reverse had 
struck a tremendous blow at the people’s morale. 
It was like an earthquake which rends strong 
buildings (2). Divine action had led to defeat; 
both led to demoralization; the nation reeled as 
a man who has just drunk drugged wine (3; cf. 
Is. li. 17; Je. xxv. 15tT.): men were filled with 
fear and trembling. They believed themselves to 
be the people of the Lord, but the banner which 
He had given them (Ex. xvii. 15 mg.) in this 
instance had simply led the way to flight (4b; 
reading with kv mg. ‘that they may ilce from 
before tlie bow’). The av reading makes these 
words a contrast to the previous despondency; 
but the pause indicated by Selah suggests the end 
of one train of thought. 

b. The king seeks contirmation of a promise of 
victory (5-12) 

A positi\c request for salvation replaces the 
preceding dejection (5). Before this pica is 
matured in faith’s appropriation of God’s sure 
response (12) the ground and basis for such a 
hope is examined. 

There is first the promise of God about Israel's 
dominion: the words attributed to God (verses 
6b“8, RV) are a composite echo of many promises 
over several centuries. David may have had in 
mind such promises as 2 Sa. vii. 9, 10 and Gn. 
XV. 18-21. Shecheni and Succoth (6) were old 
centres of significance, west and cast of Jordan 
(cf. Gn. .xxxiii. 17fi'.); Gilead, east of the river, 
was \argcly occupied by Manassch‘, Ephraim and 
Judah, west of the river, were the two outstanding 
communities in hsiael (7). The symbolism of a 
helmet and a ‘sceptre’ (7, rv) point to the privi¬ 
leges and differences between them, one noted 
for belligerency and stupidity (cf Jdg. viii. Iff., 
xii. IIT; Ps. Ixxviii. 9ff.; Ho. vii. 8-11), the other 
for possessing the promise of God’s rightful 
ruler (cf. Gn. xlix. 8-11; Ps. Ixxviii. 67, 68). The 
traditional enemies of Israel would be reduced 
to servility. The imagery is that of the returning 
conqueror using Moab as a footbasin, throwing 
dusty sandals to Edom as a lackey, and calling to 
another slave, Philistia, to ‘cry aloud’, i.e. to ac¬ 
claim the master of the house with a song ofpraise. 

The second basis of the psalmist’s hope is in 
the absolute incompetence of man to deal with 
the situation. The king asks, ‘What general is 
there who would penetrate to the strong city of 
Petra, capital of Edom, if thou dost not go with 
the army? (9, 10). Give us help, O Lord, for it 
will be useless to rely upon human methods and 
powers’ (II). 

The final verse indicates the completion of the 
prayer in an affirmation of expectant triumph 
U'f. Ps. cxviii. 16). 

PSALM LXL A PRAYER OF AN EXILED 
KING 

A poem of loneliness akin to Ps. xlii and prob¬ 
ably associated with the same period of enforced 


absence from Jerusalem beaiuse of Absalom. 
The Psalm has two parts. 

a. A cry for love and security (1-4) 

This is an iinpassioned plea from a heart bur¬ 
dened by a sense of isolation and feebleness. 
Overwhelmed (2). rv ‘faintclh’. He craves for a 
realization of security unattainable by his own 
efforts, i.e. to be led ‘to a rock that is too high 
for me’ (2, rv mg.), i.e. to which of himself he 
cannot attain. His desire for this arises out of 
his present need which is such a contrast to his 
former experiences of satisfaction and protection 
(3). / will (4) may be rendered ‘Let me’. He longs 
to dwell for ever in God’s lent, i.e. in the place 
of His abode; and to take refuge beneath the 
covering wings that overshadow the place where 
God would meet and commune with him (cf. 
E\. xxv. 22, xxxvii. 9). 

b. Confidence in God’s goodness and care (5-8) 

In the assurance that God hears his prayers and 
vows, David claims anew the heritage of the 
Promised Land, thus anticipating the end of 
Absalom’s revolt. Thou hast jj^iven me the heri¬ 
tage . . . (5); better, as in rv mg., ‘Thou hast 
given an inheritance unto those that fear thy 
name’; i.e. David’s loyal followers shall regain 
possession of the kingdom. The lxx and Vulgate 
render ‘Thou hast given (their) possession to 
them that fear thy name.’ An alternative reading 
of the Hebrew text runs ‘Thou hast granted the 
request . . .’ David speaks of his office more 
than of his person; his thought is that his legal 
heirs shah occupy the throne for generations to 
come (cf. 2 Sa. vii. 16). May CJod ordain that 
loving-kindness and truth shall always charac¬ 
terize the rule of David’s line! Many regard 
mercy and truth as here personified (cf. Pss. 
Ivii. 3, Ixxxv. 10), the psalmist conceiving them 
as angels perpetually watching over the throne, 
as the cherubim watch over the mercy-seat upon 
the ark (cf, 4). The prayer concludes with a vow 
to worship God daily with a glad heart. 

PSALM LXII. GOD ALONE IS MY 
REFUGE 

This is a song of trust wherein the psalmist 
cannot find words sufficiently strong and sig¬ 
nificant to describe the absolute security and 
unalterable strength of God who is accessible to 
him (cf. Pss. xviii. 1, 2, lix. 16, 17). The poem 
belongs probably to the lime of Absalom’s 
rebellion. Its two parts both deal with the action 
and reaction between godless and godly men; 
and are introduced by similar words (1, 2 and 
5, 6). 

a. The two forces at work in David’s life (1-4) 

On the one hand God is to David the sole basis 
and crown of life. God only is real, and in silence 
(see RV mg. of verse 1) his soul waits unre¬ 
servedly upon Him (cf. Is. xliii. 10-13). It is not 
only that from God cometh my salvation (1) but 
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that God is my salvation (2). This relation¬ 
ship is the kingpost of his immediate existence, 
and though as mortal man he may be slightly 
displaced by external pressure (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 8,9), 
he trusts that he will not be dislodged (2). On 
the other hand men are doing their utmost to 
wreck his life: he describes thenr as rushing upon 
fiini with menaces and blows; they think he is 
about to crumple like a collapsing wall or a 
rickety fence (3, rv). Their sole concern is to 
cast him dawn from his excellency (4) or throne 
(contrast verse 2), and to that end they have 
pleasure only in lies and untruths speciously 
disguised (cf. 2 Sa, xv. 2-6). 

h. The ultimate resolution of the conflict (5-12) 
Observe the contrast between the vision of sense 
and the vision of faith. To the vision of sense 
David appears as a wall already about to fall 
(3, Rv), to the eye of faiili he is secure in a high 
tower built upon a rock (2, 6, 1). To tlic soul 
whose trust is wholly in God, lime can bring 
only confirmation of his faith. Hence, in this 
second portion of the Psalm, the fundamental 
principle of David's life (1,2) is reaflirmcd more 
strongly (5, 6). Cf. c.g. not he t^reatly moved (2) 
with not be moved (6). 

The onsla\ight of his enemies (cf. verse 3) need 
not be a cause of anxiety, for his salvation and 
full regal dignity (ylory) rest altogether upon 
God. Moreover David is confident that his loyal 
people also will be preserved if they commit 
their lives unto Ciod (8). 

On the other hand, men such as those who 
have usurped \.\\e royat powers will prove worth¬ 
less and vain (cf. r*s. xxxix. 5, 11; Jas. i. 9-11, 
iv. 14). All reliance upt)n earthly possessions 
proves to be disappointing (cf. Pr. xi. 28). 

The conclusion (II, 12) forcibly reiterates the 
sovereignty of God who is the sole origin of 
power, mercy and truth (cf. Pr, xxiv. 12; Rom. 
ii. 6). Once . . . twice, i.e. repeatedly (cf. Jb. 
xxxiii. 14, xl. 5). 

PSALM LXIIL GOD IS MY JOY 

According to the title this Psalm originated in 
David’s experiences during his flight and exile. 
As the wilderness here mentioned was in Judah, 

i. e. west of Jordan, David’s first passage 
through it must have been hurried and troubled 
(cf. 2 Sa. XV. 28, xvii. 16). The essential value of 
the poem lies in its expression of continual 
fellowship with God even though the psalmist 
is cut off from the outward and visible means 
of grace. 

a. Introduction (1) 

David’s yearning for God was intensified by his 
keen sense of exclusion from the sanctuary in 
Jerusalem and his separation from the ark, the 
symbol of the divine presence (cf. 2 Sa. xv. 25, 
26). His soul’s desire, and his bodily habit of 
attending worship, were both thwarted by cir¬ 
cumstances (cf. Ps. xlii. 1). The surrounding 


wilderness of Judah had become a spiritual 
desert (cf. 2 Sa. xvii. 29). 

b. An immutable relationship (2-4) 

The AV has transposed the clauses of verse 2. 
See RV. Some interpret the verse as meaning 
that in the wilderness David was granted a 
vision of God no less clear and distinct than 
that which he had seen in the sanctuary, and 
causing him in the midst of his despondency to 
break out in an ecstasy of wonder ‘So have I 
seen thee in the sanctuary, beholding thy power 
and thy glory’. This would explain the sudden 
change from sadness to great joy. But the 
meaning may be that his longing for communion 
with God was as strong as in those former days 
when he had been able to behold God’s power 
and glory in the sanctuary. Thy lovingkindness is 
better than life (3); i.e. better than all that life 
can give. David had lost his throne and kingdom, 
but in the vision that God gave him he saw that 
God’s loving-kindness remained and was better 
than all else. 

c. A satisfying experience (5-7) 

The antithesis and independence of the national 
and sin ritual realms of David’s life arc shown 
by the contrast of an arid waste land (1) with 
ample and sumptuous fare (5). The exigencies of 
his uprooted life will not prevent him in hours 
of w'akefulncss at night from dwelling upon the 
excellence of his upholding God (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 
5-8). In the security of His presence there is 
cause for exultant joy (cf. Ps. xvi. 11, xxvii. 3-6). 

d. A protected career (S-IO) 

In the closeness of his communion with God, 
David is conscious of amazing vigour and un¬ 
alterable security. The words followeth hard after 
(8) signify ‘an intent absorption in’; the same 
Hebrew word is used in Jb. xli. 15b to convey 
the sense of a bond which cannot be broken. On 
the other hand, David’s enemies, who lack this 
union with God, must surely be destroyed, their 
souls going to the abode of the dead (cf. Ps. 
ix. 15) and their carcases, fallen in battle, will 
be the prey of jackals (10, rv mg.; cf. 2 Sa. 
xviii. 7f.). 

c. Conclusion (11) 

Not only David, but everyone that sweareth by 
God, i.e. acknowledges and obeys Him, shall 
rejoice because of God’s care and goodness (cf. 
Dt. X. 20). 

PSALM LXIV. PLOT AND PUNISHMENT 

A prayer that the schemes and plots of un¬ 
scrupulous men, who seek to overthrow those 
who arc upright and godly, shall not only be in 
vain, but shall entail the condemnation of such 
evil-doers. The Psalm is in two parts. 

a. Prayer for protection against plotters (1-6) 
The plea is for a deliverance from threatened 
peril and from the fear or terror of that threat. 
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David prays to be hidden alike from the secret 
plottings of wicked men and from their open 
assaults. Insurrection (2); better ‘tumult’ (Rv) or 
‘throng’. The gravity of the situation is shown 
by the forceful, skilful and open propaganda 
directed against him: their words are like sharp 
swords and swift arrows aimed from ambuscades 
(3, 4). 

Perfect (4); i.e. ‘blameless*. These men 
strengthen etich other in every possible method 
of working their wicked designs and believe that 
their intentions arc effectually hidden (5). Verse 6 
may be rendered ‘They have devised iniciuitics: 
“We have wrought out," say they, “a perfect 
plan"; and the inner heart thought of each one 
is deep.* Every man concerned in the plot is 
deeply involved in its operation and conse¬ 
quences (6). 

b. Assurance of divine retribution (7-10) 

7'he psalmist's faith now overcomes his previous 
apprehension. That which wicked men desire 
against the blameless shall prove to be their own 
undoing. If they shoot arrows against him. God 
shall shower arrows upon them and wound 
them; because by words they seek to entrap 
him, so shall their own tongue trip them up. 
F'or flee away (8) read as in rv ‘wag the head*. 
The meaning is that these men will become the 
object of popular contempt. In such judgment 
all men shall recognize the work of God and 
reverence Him (contrast the/car not of verse 4). 
Moreover every godly person shall be glad in the 
Lord’s watchfulness and solicitude for those that 
are upright in heart, and shall take refuge in 
Him. 


PSALM LXV. A SONG OF PRAISE FOR 
HARVEST 

Although entitled A Psalm and Song of David, 
this poem is not readily associated with any 
known event in his lifetime. The Psalm alludes to 
some instance of national preservation, probably 
from the onslaught of foreign powers (sym¬ 
bolized by seas, 1 ; cf. Ps. xlvi. 2, 6) after which 
experience the first good harvest for years 
would be specially welcome (cf. Is. xxxvii. 30). 


element both to the worshipper and to God; 
the surprising thing is that He undertakes to 
forgive them freely (3). Thus the worshipper 
becomes a priest, chosen to draw near to God 
(cf. Nu. xvi. 5), to abide in His courts, and find 
his highest aspirations satisfied in the good life 
of His house (cf. Ex. xix. 6; I Pet. ii. 9; Rev. 
i. 6). 

b. Adoration of God (5-8) 

The worshipper’s mood of prayer and penitence 
is now succeeded by awe because of the deeds of 
Ciod in the history of nations. These terrible 
works—such as the discomfiture of the army of 
Sennacherib—demonstrate the righteousness of 
God; and His intervention in Israel’s history is 
an example to all peoples, even those in the 
furthest isles (5; cf. Ps. Ixxii. 10; Is. xli. 5). This 
introduction of the concept of distance leads the 
psalmist to consider God’s creation. Earth’s 
mountains and seas have been established by 
Him (6; cf. Ps. xciii. 2-4), but these words also 
symbolize the nations of the earth which stand 
out above the swirling tumult of mankind in 
general (7b). All communities, from the lands 
of daw'n to the isles of the setting sun, have cause 
to rejoice in the divine vindication of the weak 
and upright. 

c. Thanksgiving (9-13) 

The supreme act of this worship is finally 
presented in a burst of spontaneous and vivid 
praise for the beauty, richness and comfort 
afiorded by the harvest of fields and flocks. The 
natural increase is attributed directly to the 
divine presence and working. (Note the repeti¬ 
tion of the word Thou,) It is He who gives the 
former rain {the river of God), which enriched 
the prepared ground, and the latter rain which 
swelled the grown crops. The language of verses 
10 and 11 is exceedingly rich in imagery. The 
whole countryside—upland grazings (verse 12, 
the wiiderncss), hillside pastures encircling the 
cultivated land of the lower slopes, and even the 
meadows in the valley bottoms, all alike arc 
rich, replete and rejoicing because of the good¬ 
ness of God (cf. Ps. xevi. 12). 


a. Waiting upon God (1-4) 

The Psalm opens with an expression of praise 
and prayer. Waiteth . . . in Sion (1) implies a 
reverent stillness (cf. Ps. Ixii. 1) as the vow, 
probably made during the nation’s emergency, 
is performed. The assurance of prayer heard and 
answered arises from the experience of deliver¬ 
ance from danger, and so full is the psalmist's 
heart that he feels all humanity must ultimately 
recognize God’s graciousness in this respect and 
likewise come to worship Him (2; cf. 1 Ki. 
viii. 43). 

Whenever flesh (2) comes before the Lord, 
the question of iniquity has to be dealt 
with. Our transgressions are an intolerable 


PSALM LXVI. A SONG OF 
DELIVERANCE 

This Psalm was obviously designed for public 
worship and to celebrate some national deliver¬ 
ance—probably the overthrow of the Assyrian 
forces under Sennacherib. There arc two main 
divisions. 

a. Corporate worship (1-12) 

Note the world outlook of the Psalm. Such a call 
as this, addressed to all ye lands (1), implies that 
the nation’s recent experience of deliverance is 
of world-wide significance (cf. Ps. xlvii. 1, 2). 
This arises not from the preservation of God’s 
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people so much as from the disclosure of God’s 
glorious being— the honour (rv ‘glory’) of his 
name (2)—in and through the historic event. 
Hence all peoples are exhorted to proclaim and 
reflect the divine nature in their praises. A sample 
of such praise is then given (3, 4; cf. Is. xxxvii. 
20; Rev. xv. 3, 4). As a cause and stimulant of 
such praise all the earth is invited to come and 
see the works of God (5). Foremost of these 
hitherto is the escape of the children of Israel 
from Egypt and their eventual entrance to 
Canaan, i.e. the dryshod crossing of sea and 
flood (6). The latter reference is to the flooded 
state of the Jordan at the time (see Jos. iii. 15). 
There did we rejoice (6; see Ex. xv; Jos. v). It 
is noteworthy that throughout the Psalter no 
other historical event is viewed with as much 
awe and wonder as the exodus (cf. Pss. xviii. 
15-19, Ixviii. 7, 8, Ixxiv. 13-15, Ixxvii. 16-20, 
Ixxviii. 13, and 52, 53, Ixxxix. 7-10, xciii. 3, 4, 
cv, cvi. 7-12, cxxxvi. 10-15). This song now 
affirms that God is ever the same; His rule is 
now as wide and His eye as watchful as always; 
therefore, let not the rebellious exalt themselves 
(7). 

This last clause of verse 7 may contain an 
allusion to Sennacherib’s retreat (cf. Is. xxxvii. 
23); it certainly leads on to a heartfelt hymn of 
thankfulness for a recent national deliverance 
which is regarded as being of international 
importance. See verse 8 rv. This adoration is 
called forth by the evidence of a present security 
(9; cf. Ps. exxi. 3; Jude 24, rv). Yet not long 
before this their condition was wcllnigh hope¬ 
less. To test them God had caused them to lose 
their freedom like fish in a net (an alternative 
translation would suggest men imprisoned in a 
dungeon). Sore burdens had been laid upon 
them, and they had known defeat in battle. 
Nevertheless these trials and perils had been 
followed by a period of unhindered or abundant 
life (see 12, rv mg.). 

b. Personal worship (13-20) 

This final portion of the song appears to be the 
testimony of the king, for there is an unmis¬ 
takable change to a singular pronoun and a 
personal emphasis. There are two phases. In 
verses 13-15 he speaks to God on behalf of 
himself, as representative of the nation. During 
the previous emergency of threatened c;ilamity 
he had made certain vows to God which were 
to be fulfilled when deliverance came. These 
vows are now being fulfilled, not grudgingly, 
but in full measure (cf. Mai. i. 13, 14, and 8; 
Rom. xii. 1). Then in verses 16-20 the king 
speaks to all godly men on behalf of God to the 
effect that prayer (/ cried) mingled with praise 
{extolled) which springs from a pure heart and 
a good conscience had been and always would 
be heard and heeded. If I regard iniquity in my 
heart (18); better, Tf I had regarded’. This basis 
of effectual prayer, i.e. a blameless heart, is a 
constant element in scriptural teaching (cf. Jb. 
xxvii, 2-9; Is. i. 15-17, lix. 1-3; Ezk. xiv. 2, 3; 


Jn. ix. 31; 1 Jn. iii. 21). Blessed indeed be God 
for His faithfulness and graciousness in this 
respect (20). 

PSALM LXVIL JUBILATE DEO 

This festive song is considered by some com¬ 
mentators to be a harvest hymn of praise. This 
conclusion is based on verse 6a, but on the whole 
it seems improbable: less is said here of the 
gathered crops than was said in Ps. Ixv. 9-13 of 
the growing corn. The Psalm is concerned with 
all nations, the ends of the earth (7), and the 
immeasurable benediction God shall bless us (6, 
7). Moreover the placing of the Psalm between 
two great hymns of public praise, each with an 
exceptionally wide perspective of nations and 
history, suggests that its jubilation is rooted in 
some greater phenomenon than the occurrence of 
a good harvest. 

7'he first verse is an echo of the priestly bene¬ 
diction in Nil. vi. 24-26, and it may well be that 
this blessing was spoken by the High Priest 
before the assembled people responded in the 
words of this Psalm. Verses 3 and 5 would then 
be refrains sung from the throats of the multi¬ 
tude with special emphasis, and the same words 
may have been repeated after verse 7 by the High 
Priest as he concluded this extended benediction 
(cf. the double blessing in Lv. ix. 22, 23). The 
Psalm would thus consist of three short motets, 
Jn verses 1 and 2 Israel is shown as the mirror 
of God wherein all nations may behold Him. In 
verse 4 all peoples are regarded as the Israel of 
God; they are radiantly happy because He 
judges them (in the sense of ‘governs’) and fully 
secure because He governs them (in the sense of 
‘guides’), even as He ruled and led the chosen 
jKoplc through the wilderness. Verse 6 is an 
acknowledgment of a bounteous harvest (see 
RV, ‘hath yielded'). In verse 7 the psalmist looks 
into the future and sees God's blessing abiding 
upon Israel, and, through them, the whole earth 
united in the fear of God. Cf. Rom. xi. 15, 26. 
The Psalm thus becomes for the Church a very 
apt expression of its missionary aspirations. 

PSAI.M LXVTTl, A PROCESSIONAL 
HYMN 

J his is one of the most magnificent songs of 
triumph in the whole of the Old Testament. Its 
dramatic commentary upon a memorable event, 
its wide perspective of thought and speech, its 
spirit of invincible faith in God, and its presenta¬ 
tion of the historic past and the envisaged future, 
combine to make it an outstanding portion of 
the Psalter. 

While it is not explicitly associated with a 
Davidic episode, it was almost certainly written 
to celebrate the transference of the ark of the 
Lord from the house of Obed-cdom to the new 
tabernacle which David had prepared for it on 
Mount Zion (cf. 2 Sa. vi. 2-18). But the Psalm 
was written not merely for this one occasion; it 
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was constructed around the incident in such a 
manner as to convey a double teaching. First, 
the actual journey of the ark from its temporary 
resting-place near Nachon’s Ihreshingfloor to 
its final abode in Jerusalem is regarded as a 
dramatic reminiscence of the nation’s Journey- 
ings from Egypt to Canaan. Indeed, that journey 
was the final phase of that great movement, for 
the temporary resting-places of the tabernacle at 
Gilgal, Bethel, and Shiloh had been necessary 
because of the long delay in capturing Jerusalem 
—traditional scene of the confirmed covenant 
(Gn. xxii. 16-18), and obvious choice for the 
nation’s spiritual centre. Secondly, the actual 
completion of this great historical movement, 
which was to acquire such profound significance, 
provides a unique opportunity to present a 
fundamental theological truth concerning God. 
The whole action, historical and symbolical, was 
a tapestry whereon the divine name might be 
discerned w'ith increasing clarity, e.g. God (1; 
'Ehhini), his name (4; JAH), the Almighty (14; 
El Shaddai), the Lord (16; Yalnveh)^ the Lord 
God (18; Jah ^Ehhim), the Lord (19; 'Adonai), 
God the Lord (20; Yahwch 'Adonai). 

a. The procession (1-18) 

i. The beginning (1-3). The ark is lifted from 
its resting-place and, because it was the pledge 
and symbol of Ciod's presence with the people, 
its movement is a reflection of God's interven¬ 
tion. The scene is an echo of the wilderness 
experiences as recorded in Nu. x. 35 and Lx. 
xiv. 25. The brief and tenuous nature of human 
life is illustrated by the similes of smoke (cf. 
Ps. xxxvii. 20; Ho, xiii. 3) and wax (cf. Mi. i. 4). 
Yet that which is the undoing of the wicked 
(they flee before him) is actually the delight of 
the godly (they rejoice before God, 3; rv ‘exult'). 

ii. The procession sets out (4 -10). As the ark 
with the attendant priests, king, and singers 
moves off along the route, the cry is heard ‘Cast 
up a highway for him that rideth through the 
deserts’ (4, rv; cf. Is. xl. 3, Ixii. 10). The name 
of this potentate, before whom all obstructions 
must be removed, is JAH (cf. Ex. xv. 2). The 
repetition of the phrase from verse 3, ‘exult ye 
before him’ (4, rv), suggests a further develop¬ 
ment of thought. The attention is turned from 
the route of the march to the personal character 
of God. He is enthroned in heaven, his holy 
habitation (5), yet He is intimately aware of 
human needs: He is a father to orphans and the 
protector of the weak and lonely (cf. Ex. xxii. 
22, 23; Jn. xiv. 18); He cares for the solitary 
and He delivers the oppressed. He has especially 
blessed Israel in having brouglit them out of 
Egyptian bondage into comparative prosperity; 
on the other hand, the bodies of rebellious folk 
who could not enter in because of disbelief were 
left in a parched land (6, rv; cf. Heb. iii. 12, 19). 
This brief allusion to the exodus leads the 
psalmist to give a brief resume of that inerasable 
memory which was now, in a very real sense, 
being relived (8-10). 


iii. The approach to the city (11-18). The ark 

had been .sent back from the Philistines in a 
manner comparable with the release of the 
children of Israel by the Egyptians; the incident 
of U/zah's death had been an echo of the dread 
and death of Sinai. Now that the ark was ap¬ 
proaching Jerusalem it w'as, in one sense, re- 
traversing the route of the invasion and conquest 
of Canaan. This part of the chant consists at 
first of a scries of disjointed sentences which 
seem to reproduce the shouts of the crowd. 
There are the hosts of women th;it proclaim the 
tidings (11, rv); contrast the reference to (he 
official singers in 25. Some cried one thing, some 
another: snatches of old w'ar songs (12, 17), 
fragments of unpreserved Psalms (IS), and festive 
folk songs such as antedate Canticles (13), 
possibly s>Tnbolizing times of prosperity; 
phrases from traditional forms of tribal challenge 
and response (13a, 14, rv; cf. Jdg. v. I6a), All 
these are woven together so as to create a sense 
of pageantry enriched by memory, even as 
modern radio drama evokes a certain frame of 
mind by a series of recollections swiftly and 
successively faded in and out. 7he meaning of 
verse 14 seems to be tliat God dispersed the 
armies of invading kings, they fled like snow¬ 
flakes driven by a storm against the dark wooded 
slopes of a hill called Zalrnon, near Shechern 
(cf. Jdg. ix. 48). 

The hill of Bashan (15); i.e. Mount Hermon. 
Even a mountain such as this is not to be com¬ 
pared with the holy hill in which God dcsireth 
to dwell (16). Honour lies not in physical majesty 
but in spiritual dignity. The procession and its 
attendant crowd is really a shadow of a greater 
concourse converging upon the house of God. 
His hosts are beyond numbers (17) and the 
divine glory of the sanctuary of Zion is as real 
as the awe-full theophany upon Sinai. Eventu¬ 
ally, as the ark approaches the city gates (cf. 
Ps. xxiv), the recent capture of this strong and 
rebellious city is recalled (2 Sa. v. 6-10), and 
both events arc seized upon as evidences of His 
irresi.stible purpo.se. Yaftwch, the rightful King, 
has been exalted. All around Him bring their 
gifts. Even those who were rebellious arc con¬ 
tent that He, Jah ^Elohim, should dwell there 
(18, rv). 

b. The arrival (19-35) 

i. The procession ends (19-27). Verses 19-23 
refer to the last public appearance of the ark 
until its transference to the temple of Solomon 
(1 Ki. viii. 1-8). But it is not described as an 
object; it is recognized as a token and symbol 
of the Lord, the God who is our salvation. 
Hence this fervent adoration of Him to whom 
belong the issues (or ‘means of escape’) from 
death (20), and wields unquestioned power over 
all men guilty of defiance no matter how far 
they may flee in the endeavour to escape Him 
(cf. Ps. cxxxix. 7-12). The hairy scalp (21). An 
allusion to the ancient practice of keeping the 
head unshorn until the enterprise embarked 
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upon was completed. / will hrinj^ my people 
afuain (22); better, as in rv, ‘them’; i.e. the 
enemies. 

These thoughts concerning tlie invisible and 
irresistible Ciod of righteousness are a fitting 
prelude to the disappearance of the ark within 
the curtained doorway of the tabernacle (see 
verse 24, rv). The priests, singers, minstrels, and 
the company of girls w'iih timbrels have now 
passed out of sight, and the whole action of the 
procession from start to finish is seen to be 
symbolical of all God’s glorious and inscrutable 
goings through Israel’s history. In a sense, Israel 
has been the procession and the peoples of the 
earth have been the onlookers. Verses 2fi and 27 
introduce the hymn of praise sung by the con¬ 
course outside the tabernacle. This crowd is 
spoken of under four tribal names, though all 
who have sprung from the fountain of Israel 
(26b), i.e. Jacob, are included. Benjamin is named 
first as the specially beloved of his father and 
as the small tribe fro when(.e came the first 
ruler, king Saul. Judah \ ih its princes and coun¬ 
cil was the foremost southern tribe both as 
respects numbers and ability. Zebulun and 
Naplitali are chosen as repicsentatives of the 
not them group probably because of their 
honourable mention in Deborah’s Song, of 
which this Psalm is so strongly rcmini.stcnt. 

H. The hymn of Israel (28-31). This is local 
and historical, dealing W'ith Jcru.salcm and 
Egypt. Because God has been the source of 
national strength and coherence the people 
beseech Him first to continue to be so, secondly 
to rebuke Egypt--‘the wild beast of the reeds’ 
(30, Rv; i.e. the hippopotamus; cf. Jb. xl. 21)— 
and to constrain the multitude of the hulls with the 
calves (i.e. the rulers of other peoples around 
Israel) to offer tribute of sil\cr coin. Thirdly they 
pray that God will scatter all potential enemies 
that deiiyjit in war and induce c\cn the great and 
distant nations to turn to Israel’s God. Till every 
one submit . . . (30). N(Uc the alternative RV 
rendering, accemiing to which God disdains to 
receive the presents brought to Him to avert His 
wrath. 

iii. The hymn of all the earth (32-35). The 
finale of praise swells out to include all earth’s 
kingdoms, for the Lord is high, strong and 
mighty. He ruleih the heavens and His power 
is visible in the skies (33; cf. Ps. xix. 1-6): His 
works performed from His sanctuary in Israel 
arouse awe throughout the world. Let all men 
ascribe (i.e. ‘testify’) to His mighty pow'cr, and 
proclaim Him blessed because of His faith¬ 
fulness. 


PSALM LXIX. DESPAIR TRANSFORMED 
TO PRAISE 

This Psalm is a companion to Ps. xxii; both deal 
with the theme of undeserved suffering which 
has been due in large pari to a steadfast loyalty 
to God. The theme is encountered also in Pss. 
XXXV, xliv and cix. Although (he title of this 


Psalm ascribes it to David it is not easily linked 
with any known episode in his life. The ex¬ 
perience lying behind it recalls the sufi'ering of 
Jerenuah (cf. Jc. xx.xviii. 6). Note also the 
similarities with the third chapter of Lamenta¬ 
tions (e.g. cf. verse 2 with La. iii. 54; verse 12 
with La. iii. 14; verse 21 with La. iii. 15). In 
verses 33-36 there are a number of phrases 
which could be interpreted as references to the 
exile and as expressing a longing for the restora¬ 
tion io Palestine. 

The psalmist’s thoughts move through four 
phases. His aflliction is described, divine help is 
requested, retribution upon his enemies is 
dcsiied, and the hope is expressed of deliverance 
for himself and all others like him. Note the 
many quotations of this Psalm in the New 
Testament, e.g. verse 4 (Jn. xv, 25); verse (Jn. 
ii. 17 and Rom. xv. 3); verses 22, 23 (Rom, xi. 
9, 10); verse 25 (Acts i. 20). 

a. Despair of himself (1-12) 

There arc two parts in this section: the first is 
factual (1-6); the second is analytical (7-12). 
The psalmist begins with a cry for help, and tlien 
describes himself as a drowming man (I; cf. 
Jon. ii. 5), as one who is bogged in a morass and 
as one who, crossing a ford, is suddenly swept 
downstream to deep pools by tin unexpected 
rush of flood-water (2). Moreover, he is beyond 
human help, for none has heard liis cries, and 
now he steadily grows weaker (3). The occasion 
of this calamity is rooted in the antagonism of 
his fellows: it takes the form of an unjustifiable 
dislike of him even by friends and kindred (8), 
while those who actively hate him are pictured 
as an cncii cling crowd of cruel and unscrupulous 
men (4; cf. Ps. xxxviii. 19). These have used their 
power to press upon him claims which are quite 
unwarranted (cf. Mt. xii. 240'.; Jn. viii. 48, 49); 
they have made him yield up things which he is 
wrongfully accused of having stolen (4; sec 
kv mg.). This complaint carries no imputation 
of the psalmist’s complete blamelessness: God 
knows the measure of his guiltiness, for no sins 
are hidden from Him (5). Nevertheless he has 
sought to live an upright life and he foresees 
de.spair as taking hold of other godly men who 
will become discouraged if his urgent need 
receives no recognition and response from 
God (6). 

Having stated the facts of the situation, the 
psalmist proceeds to outline the conditions which 
preceded this perplexing development (7-12). 
Outstanding amongst these has been his per¬ 
sonal allegiance to God. Reproach, separation, 
misunderstanding, tears, grief, ribaldry, and 
derision have been his lot simply because, in his 
zeal for the honour of the God of Israel, he has 
subordinated all personal interests to the welfare 
and glory of that name. People of all ranks of 
life, his brothers (8), the civic ciders (12; they 
that sit in the gate), as well as the dissolute, 
have scoffed at God and at him. With verse 9 
cf. Jn. ii. 17; Rom. xv. 3. 
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b. Dependence upon God (lS-21) 

Nevertheless, and in this lies the anomaly of true 
faith, the psalmist’s trust in God is unshaken. 
Shame has no power to weaken constancy (cf. 
Heb. xii. 2, x. 32ff.) and all reproach would 
vanish if God so answered as to demonstrate the 
truth of His promised salvation (cf. Is. xlix. 8). 
The emphasis on as for me and thy salvation 
(13) is intended to echo the opening words of 
the Psalm, Save me, O God, and serves to direct 
attention to the deliberate parallel between this 
portion of the Psalm and the preceding one. 
V'erse 14 reflects verse 2; the earlier statenxjnt of 
an experience is changed into a prayer for a 
transforming action. The whole imagery of 
Hood, mire and deep pool (1-3) is altered from 
its original sense of extremity and finality to that 
of a temporary and remediable situation. Let 
God intervene and old values, meanings and 
possibilities, even the pit (15) or ‘grave’, will be 
done away; all will become new. In verse 16 
there is an intentional contrast with verse 4. 
Both speak of that which is beyond counting, 
viz. the hairs of mine head and the multitude of 
thy tender mercies, but whereas the former is a 
metaphor for those that hate me, the latter is 
descriptive of Him whose lovin^kindness is good. 
The antithesis is continued in the thought of a 
servant before the face of his righteous master 
(17), and the memory of mighty enemies who seek 
his dismissal from life (4b). Such men had 
wrongfully exacted from him that which was 
his own (4c, RV mg.), but God is now besought 
to redeem and deliver (rv ‘ransom’) him (18); 
i.e, let God reclaim His own possession (the 
psalmist’s soul) and thus undo the work of un¬ 
righteousness. The shame and reproach of verse 7 
also reappear in verse 19. The prayer ends at 
this point, hut the parallel between the two 
portions of the Psalm continues. Verse 20 
accentuates the existing plight out of which 
prayer has been offered and not yet answ^ered. 
The agony becomes intensified : those who were 
expected to show compassion and comfort 
toward him (20, 21), because of a special bond 
of understanding with them, prove to be as 
disappointing and suspicious as his own kins¬ 
folk (8; cf. Mt. xxvi. 37fT.). Formerly he had 
fa.sted (10) but now his enemies give him gall 
for my meat (21); i.e. it is as though they first 
poisoned his food and then served it in his name 
to any who mourned. 

c. Denunciation of his foes (22-28) 

Up to this point the rectification of wrong in 
the lives of other people has been implicit in any 
action of God for the deliverance of the psalmist. 
That major theme has been so urgent and indi¬ 
vidual that nothing has been said about the 
larger issue, viz. what is to be done with a com¬ 
munity which engenders this kind of peril to a 
good man. But the sense of human injustice, 
cruelty and dishonour which has been expressed 
in the preceding verses releases the indignation 
which hitherto the psalmist has curbed. His 


denunciation of those who have maltreated him 
is not personally vindictive. He desires that these 
evil men shall come to know the truth: not that 
they shall merely see the truth of God’s faith¬ 
fulness in his owm expected rescue, but that they 
shall learn the truth about themselves in their 
own experience. This could come about by God 
turning upon themselves the consequences which 
their conduct has effected upon others, such as 
himself. For example, as they had offered 
poisonous food (21), let their own feasts be a 
snare to them (22). In that they had brought 
darkness and weakness to him (2, 3), let them 
discover what it feels like to have no outlook 
and no power (shaking loins, 23). They had 
been zealous in their opposition to him (4); let 
them experience another’s hot indignation pur¬ 
suing them (24). They had caused him to be 
outcast by his family (8); let them become 
homeless vagrants (25). They had noticed God's 
chastening of the psalmist (10, 11), and had 
eagerly attacked him w'cll (26); let them find 
out what it is not onl> o have double sins (27), 
but double punishment too. They had sought 
to deprive him of God’s blessing (20); so let 
them be debarred from the bliss of righteousness 
and let their name be erased from the register of 
godly men (28). 

d. Dedication to the Lord (29-36) 

Finally, the pressure of the present moment and 
the pre-eminence of his own plight (29) restores 
the central thread of the Psalm, viz. faith in 
God. Verse 29a should be translated ‘But as for 
me (emphatic as in verse 13), who am aftlictcd 
. . .’. The psalmist’s full reliance upon God 
brings about the prophetic realization of the 
Lord's transforming intervention. This stirs him 
to utmost praise and dedication, I will praise 
the name of God with a song (30), a form of 
worship w'hich is more acceptable to God than 
any sacrifice of an ox that hath horns (i.e. 
mature) and hoofs (i.e. clean; cf. Lv. xi. 3). The 
psalmist feels that the most amazing phenomenon 
and fact of experience is not distress, frustration, 
conflict, misunderstanding, retribution, or even 
death; it is that ‘the Lord heareth the needy’ 
(33, rv) and responds. (The words his prisoners 
may allude to the exiles in Babylon.) That truth 
is cause enough for heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that therein is to praise the Lord. In this 
joyous assurance the future can be contemplated 
with hope; Zion shall yet be redeemed, the 
desolate cities of Judah rebuilt, and the heirs of 
the righteous shall dwell there and prosper. 

PSALM LXX. AN URGENT PRAYER 
FOR DELIVERANCE 

These five verses are the end portion of Ps. xl 
(verses 13 to 17) which has been detached for 
separate use in the temple services associated 
with the meat offering (see title, and cf. Ps. 
xxxviii title and Lv. ii. 2). A few words have been 
changed here and there, and the name for God, 
Yahweh, has sometimes been altered to *Elohim. 
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The fragment has been placed in the Psalter at 
this point probably as a kind of postscript to 
Ps. Ixix, with which it has a number of points of 
agreement. Both open with a note of urgency, 
both invoke judgment on the opponents of 
righteousness (cf. Ixx. 2, 3 with Ixix. 23-27), and 
both appeal to God on the ground of personal 
necessity (Ixx. 5a, Ixix. 29a). Moreover, the 
Psalm of which this was formerly a part, Ps. xl, 
has also much in common with Ps. Ixix; both 
begin with allusions to mire and darkness, and 
to the action of divine rescue. The difference is 
that in the former case the experience of deliver¬ 
ance has occurred so that the parched mouth (Ixix. 
3) has been filled with a ncwsong(xl. 3; cf. Ixix. 30). 
Compare also xl. 12 with Ixix. 4; xl.6with Ixix. 31; 
xl. 11 with Ixix. 16; xl. 12a with Ixix. 20. It was 
evidently thought that this congruity was sufficient 
to warrant the placing of the closing verses of 
Ps. xl as a postscript to Ps. Ixix. 

PSALM LXXI. THE CONFIDENCE OF 
A MATURE FAITH 

This Psalm has no title, although the lxx 
ascribes it to ‘David, the sons of Jonadab, and 
those who were first led captive’, whicli seems 
to connect it with the first years of the exile (cf. 
.le. XXXV). It is the prayer of an old man (9, 18), 
and there is a mellowness and serenity about it 
which is characteristic of a long life spent in 
reliance upon God (cf. 5, 17). But there is no 
clue to authorship apart from the writer’s 
acquaintance with many other Psalms, especially 
Pss. xxii (cf, verses 5, 6), xxxi (cf. verses 1-3) 
and XXXV (cf. verses 13, 14 and 19). 

There is a marked parallel between verses 1-9 
and verses 10-18. The rest of the Psalm has a 
different structure but also falls into two groups 
corresponding to the previous section. 

a. Intimate communion with Cod (1-9) 

The quiet dignity and confidence of these verses 
are unmistakable. The plea for divine aid is 
introduced in a gentle phrase (2) very different 
from the imperative and impetuous cries of 
Pss. xxii, XXXV, liv, lix, Ixix, Ixx, and is inter¬ 
woven with an appreciation that God has 
always safeguarded him (3). The principal 
feature of this section is the spirit of adoration 
toward the Lord: each of the first eight verses 
spctiks of Him with faith and gratitude. 

In thee, O Lord {\)\ thy riyhieousness (2); thou 
art my roek (3); my God (4); thou art my hope 
<5); thou art he (6); thou art my strony: refuge 
(7); thy praise and . . . honour (8). The whole 
passage prepares the way for the personal 
petition of verse 9 .1 am as a wonder unto many (7). 
Either because his lifelong trust in God has not 
freed him from peril and oppression, or because 
of his remarkable experiences of previous 
■deliverances from danger. 

b. Resolution in spite of distress (10-18) 

These verses are really another version of the 
previous prayer, but they have a wider and a 


more forward vision. The writer turns to con¬ 
sider his enemies (10) and those who form the 
next generation (18); judgment is desired (13), 
hope is an inspiration (14), praise is foreseen 
(15, 16) and work is anticipated (18). Contrast 
the backward view of verse 6. His enemies 
believe that the Lord has forsaken him and are 
about to attack him (11). That is why the prayer 
of verses 2 and 3 is urgently repeated in the 
words O God, be not far from me (12). The 
earlier confession of hope is reiterated in verse 
14. The anticipation of ceaseless praise con¬ 
cerning the honour (i.c. ‘glory’) of God (8) is 
now reinforced by a lifetime of divine tutelage 
(17). Finally, the plaintive cry of verse 9 is trans¬ 
formed in verse 18; the former prospect of 
failing strength becomes indefinitely deferred 
until a full life's work has been accomplished. 

The remaining verses of the Psalm are to 
lx: distinguished from the foregoing; there is 
in them no direct reference to youth or age, 
to persecution, or to a need of immediate 
rescue. 

c. Hope in God (19-21) 

The mood of these verses is comparable with 
that of verses 1-10. Not only is there a very real 
awareness of God’s former acts of‘ compassion 
(19, 20; note the repeated use of again), but 
there is a kinship of thought. For example, it 
was the loftiness of God’s holiness (19) which 
prompted the prayer, Jneline (rv ‘Bow down’) 
thine car (2). Again, the notion of re-birth out of 
the depths of the earth (20), i.e. deliverance from 
the gates of death, is an extension of the thought 
of physical birth (6; cf. Ps. cxxxix. 15): both arc 
regarded as works of God. Moreover, the 
psalmist's greatness which he prays to be in- 
crea.sed (21) is primarily the rich quality of his 
mature years (cf. verse 9). In a secondary sense 
it may perhaps signify also the national prestige; 
for an alternative reading in verse 20 (see Rv) 
uses llie plural pronoun, viz. ‘shew'ed us’, 
‘quicken us’, ‘bring us up'. His plea, ‘turn again 
and comfort me' (21, rv), may also be taken 
as a variant of verse 9, but may bear an addi¬ 
tional interpretation as a national prayer 
(answered in Is. xl. 1). 

d. Praise and adoration (22 24) 

In this last portion the emphasis is placed upon 
the future, as in verses 14-18 (the pronoun ‘F is 
stressed in both verse 14 and verse 22). But in 
place of enemies and plots are the instruments 
of praise, the psaltery and harp. He is confldent 
of the answer to the prayer expressed in verse 12 
and therefore extols the truth (i.e. ‘faithfulness’) 
of his God (22). He had previously looked 
forward hopefully to declaring thy salvation all 
the day (15); now he grasps the certainty of so 
doing, for the redemption of his soul is cause 
enough for talking all the day long (24). Finally, 
the spirit of worship is enhanced by the title 
thou Holy One of Israel (22; found elsewhere in 
the Psalter only in Ixxviii. 41 and Ixxxix. 18), for 
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it is His holiness above all else which is the 
inspiration of joyful praise (cf. Jn. xv. 9-11). 

PSA1.M LXXIL THE IDEAL FOUNDER 
OF A RIGHTEOUS DYNASTY 

Whether this Psalm (i.c. verses 1-17) w'as written 
by or for Solomon is uncertain; but in view of 
the compiler's footnote in verse 20, it may well 
have been composed by David for the accession 
of Solomon (see 1 Ki. i. SOff.). Many of the 
expressions which in the av and rv bear a 
future or prophetic meaning i^shall is used over 
thirty times) could equally be interpreted in a 
wishful or prayerful sense (i.c. ‘let', or ‘may'; 
see RV mg.). The kingly rule w'hich is the theme 
of the poem is certainly described idealistically, 
though many approximations thereto could be 
pul forw'ard for the early part of Solomon's reign. 

The king’s life is treated from three aspects. 
The doxology in verses 18 and 19 does not belong 
to the Psalm but serves to mark the close of the 
second of the Psalter’s five books (cf. tho.se at 
the close of Pss. xli, ixxxix, c\ i). 

a. The king's administration of iiis own nation 
(1-7) 

The primary characteristic of Jiis rule is righteous- 
ne.ss. This is rooted in the royal petition to God 
for an understanding heart so that the king (who 
is also the kings son) might discern between 
good and evil and govern the people in a manner 
comparable with God’s own administration (1). 
His verdicts in all matters of dispute will embody 
justice to the poor (2) as well as to the wealthy. 
l^cnce the w'hole country shall be permeated 
with honour, integrity and peace. Mountains 
and hills (3) may represent the countryside 
generally, which would be immune from pillage 
and oppression; or the words may simply mean 
that the royal deputies and civil officers would 
be as just and upright as the king himself. The 
word judge (4) is different from that in verse 2; 
it means the general cxerci.se of wise authority, 
as in the office of judge held by Deborah and 
Samuel. Uccause of his care for the needy and 
helpless, and his suppression of unjust but 
powerful men, all the people wHl come to esteem 
and honour him (5). Some, however, refer the 
pronoun thee to God. This harmonizes with 
‘thy’ in verses 1 and 2, and gives an appropriate 
meaning. His benevolent rule will be as refresh¬ 
ing and productive of good as rain upon the 
mown grass (6); i.e. upon the meadows which 
have been mown (cf. 2 Sa. xxiii. 4). The word 
translated mown grass is rendered ‘fleece’ in 


Jdg. vi. 37; it means ‘that which is shorn’. This 
pastoral picture of the internal administration 
of the kingdom is rounded off in verse 7 with 
phrases similar to Pss. Ixxxv. 10,11 and xcii. 12fl'. 

b. The king's sovereignty in the eyes of all men 

(8-14) 

So righteous a ruler will inevitably be acknow¬ 
ledged outside his own nation, and the extension 
of his power will include all the earth. The normal 
bounds of the promised land were the river 
Euphrates on the cast, and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west. These are surpassed in the words 
of verse 8 (cl*. Zc. ix. 10). They that dwell in the 
wilderness (9); i.e. the nomadic tril>es. Foreign 
stales as far afield as Tarshish (S. Spain), the 
Mediterranean isles, Sheba (Southern Arabia), 
and Seba (Lthiopia), shall honour him with 
gifts (cf. 1 Ki. X. 25, 26). These wide dominions 
will not be acquired through personal ambition, 
oi desire for imperial fame, but through the 
intrinsic merit of an ideally righteous adminis¬ 
tration. Verses 12-14 elaborate the thoughts of 
verses 2 4 (cf. Jb. xxix. 11-16). Not only has he 
sympathy with the helpless {poor) and destitute 
{needy), but he esteems each man's life {blood) 
precious and worthy of redemption from evil 
powers (cf. Ps. xiix. 7, 8). 

c. The king’s perpetual benevolence and glorv 

(15-17) 

It is best to take these words as a prayerful 
desire. Verse 15 should commence ‘May he (the 
king) live, let there be given to him gold . . .’ 
Let the ceaseless and unqualified praise of his 
subjects (15b) be due to the obvious improve¬ 
ment in the country's productivity; let corn¬ 
fields extend up the hillsides and their heavy¬ 
eared stalks rustle in the wind as pleasantly as 
the boughs of Lebanon's cedars (16). In such 
prosperity the inhabitants will flourish and in¬ 
crease (cf. 1 Ki. iv. 20; Js. xxvii. 6), and they 
will wish this blissful condition to become per¬ 
manent. ‘May the king's dynasty go on for ever; 
let his name be self-propagated as long as the 
sun shall shine’ (17). Thus shall come to pass 
the promised blessing of all nations w'hich was 
first mentioned to Abraham (Gn. xii. 3 and 
subsequently). 

The conditions of social righteousness, 
siability, pro.sperily and peace which the Psalm 
depicts are not merely ideals; their actual and 
ultimate fulfilment is fully implied because of 
the messianic hope (cf. Lk. ii. 14; Eph. i. 21; 
Hcb. xi. 16). 

L‘or verses 18-20 see Introduction above. 


BOOK THREE. PSALMS Ixxiii-lxxxix 


PSALM LXXIII. THE MYSTERY OF 
PROSPEROUS WICKEDNESS 
The third book of the Psalter (Pss. Ixxiii-lxxxix) 
consists largely of Psalms attributed to Asaph 
(Pss. Ixxiii-lxxxiii: cf. title of Ps 1). who w’as one 


of the leading choristers of David’s time. Not 
all the Psalms in this group of eleven can be 
attributed to the period of David’s reign, and it 
is quite likely that Asaph founded a particular 
school of psalmody (cf 2 Ch. xxix. 30). 
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Ps. Ixxiii deals with the same theme as xxxvii 
(sec also Pss. xlix and xciv). The problem is that 
of an apparent inversion of morality and success: 
in the life of this world evil men prosper whilst 
godly men arc often in serious distress and need. 
The emphasis here, however, is not on the 
temporary nature of the prosperity of the wicked. 
It may, and often docs, persist through life (sec 
verse 4 and cf. Jb. xxi. 7-13), although ultimately 
there must be condemnation. The essential truth 
for a righteous man was that it is well with him 
really, i.e. the true lest of one’s well-being con¬ 
sists not in the power and riches of this world, 
hut in personal relationship with God. The 
discovery of this truth is treated retrospectively. 
The Psalm is in five parts. 

a. Previous doubting recalled (1-3) 

Truly GoJ is i^ood (1). This pc')sitive statement 
indicates the absence of doubt in the psalmist’s 
mind now. Nevertheless there had been a time 
when he had almost turned aside from the path 
of Ciodward trust, he had almost staggered 
through the sudden pull of unbelief (cf. Rom. 
iv. 20) and had gone so far as to fee envious at 
the success of those who spoke boastfully (3a, 8) 
and had more than heart could wish (3b, 7). 

b. I'he facts stated objectively (4-12) 

The characteristics of ungodly men arc described 
first t>utw'ardly (conditions and conduct), and 
liien inwardly (speech and motive). There we no 
hands (KV mg. ‘pangs') in their death (4); i.e. they 
die peacefully. 'Iheir health is good; their life is 
untroubled by hardship (cf. Jb. v. 7); neither are 
they plagued (.5; cf. verse 14), i.e. ‘perplexed’ or 
‘bewildered’. This slate of affairs is reflected in 
their conduct, 'fhey behave insolently and un¬ 
scrupulously as regularly as they wear their rich 
clothing (6). Their gaze is intent on self-gain and 
the thoughts and imaginations of their hearts arc 
become utterly vain (sec rv mg. of verse 7 and 
cf. Gn. vi. 5; contrast 2 Cor. x. 5). It is only to 
be expected that such Ixjhaviour should indicate 
an exaggerated self-opinion, and indeed these 
people speak loftily (8; rv mg. ‘from on high'); 
i.e. they consider llieir pronouncements to have 
the authority of heaven. 

These facts alone do not constitute a mystery; 
there are other elements in the situation. Ilis 
people (the lxx reads ‘my people’, cf. Dt. vii. 6) 
return hither (10). Those who had been called out 
from the ungodly life of the nations and made 
into a people for God’s own possession are being 
tempted to return to evil and corrupt practices, 
and the philosophy of the ungodly is being 
absorbed like the waters of a full cup drained by 
a thirsty man (sec rv mg. and cf. Jb. xv. 16). 11 
is the contradiction of facts and faith which 
creates perplexity in those who are not beguiled 
into scepticism, and which leads them to ask the 
questions of verses 11 and 12. 

c. The problem described subjectively (13-17) 

The psalmist himself was tempted to doubt the 
necessity of a strict integrity of heart and con¬ 


science. His adherence to the high moral code 
of the law seemed vain so far as tangible ad¬ 
vantage was concerned; indeed his endeavour to 
live a sober and godly life brought him no evi¬ 
dences of divine approval, but only a daily 
chastening (13, 14). Had he voiced his doubts in 
public, he would have misled many others whose 
faith was weak (15). The more he pondered over 
the meaning of this inversion of values the more 
elusive and wearisome {painful) it became (16). 
At last he went into the sanctuary of God (17) and 
meditated upon the ultimate state of the wicked. 
There he discovered a new outlook; he perceived 
that life had baffled him because he had not 
looked at it in the light of the final issue. 

d. The nature of his readjustment is recalled 
(18-25) 

The first phase of the psalmist’s readjustment 
was the endorsement of the traditional belief in 
divine Justice. The ungodly are surely brought at 
last to utter ruin (the word translated destruction 
(18) occurs elsewhere only in Ps. Ixxiv. 3). It has 
to be so because the way they have chosen to 
take is slippery and insecure: let but judgment 
begin and immediately they are swept away by 
the consequences of their past actions which 
then fill them with dread (19). But it was the 
second phase of his experience which most 
stirred the psalmist. The fate of the wicked was 
really a subordinate issue; so far as God was 
concerned they were only phantoms, as unreal 
as dreams. (This dc^es not imply that God has no 
concern for sinners; but the p.salmist u.ses an 
exaggerated simile in order to emphasize the 
completely difierent point of view.) That which 
deeply troubled the godly was almost a minor 
matter with God. Thus my heart was grieved (21); 
iK'ttei'y ‘when my heart was sour’; cT. rv mg. His 
former sour mood of brooding doubt had been 
as stupid and shortsighted as though he were a 
heast (the word is behemoth, as in Jb. xl. 15); 
i.e. without the capacity of fellowship with God. 
He had gone astray in viewing life as purely 
natural. The great reality of life was spiritual— 
God’s continuous presence. He was always at 
hand to assure, to strengthen and advise, so that 
ultimately the psalmist would be brought to an 
experience of honour and glory. Receive me (24) 
has the sense of ‘lead me’, i.e. ‘take me along 
with’; cf. Gn. xlviii, 1. 

There is some uncertainty as to what insight 
the psalmist had about existence after death. To 
take verses 23 and 24 (av and rv) at their face 
value would make them noteworthy in the Old 
Testament as a declaration of belief in a glorious 
life after death for those who have faithfully 
walked with God on earth. It is easy for us to 
interpret the words in this way because of our 
sure and certain hope as Christians through the 
resurrection of our Lord. But it is very doubtful 
whether the psalmist saw so far or so clearly. 
There are three points to note; Glory (24) has 
here nosense of spiritual glory hereafter; it stands 
for personal honour, for all that contributes 
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to a man’s personality in life whether it be 
abilities or possessions (cf. Pss. vii. 5, xvi. 9). 
hi heaven (25), lit. ‘in the heavens’, means the 
physical realm of stars and sun (cf. Ps. xix. 1 and 
6). Nothing is said here about dying, the word 
afterward (24) implies no more than ‘after the 
present period of doubt and distress is over’. It 
is to be noted that in considering the ‘latter end’ 
of the wicked (17) there is nothing to show that 
the psalmist was looking beyond their death; the 
apparent discrepancy of verses 14 and 19 is due 
to difference of viewpoint. The mystery of pros¬ 
perous wickedness had been satisfactorily dealt 
with by a realization of two things, viz. that the 
philosophy of the natural man, ‘eat, drink and 
be merry’, was false; that the whole problem had 
gained a false importance through an obscured 
vision of God’s character and grace. 

c. The relevance of his belief to the immediate 
circumstances (26-28) 

My flesh and my heart faileth (26) seems to indi¬ 
cate a decline in physical and mental powers 
through increasing age. The readjustment of 
values, previously described, had to withstand 
iJie intensification of doubt arising from this 
iind from the possible recurrences of material 
hardship. Nevertheless the knowledge he had 
gained of God’s persistent and blessed fellow¬ 
ship had matured also (26b) and the psalmist 
was able confidently and fervently to state the 
ends of the whole matter, viz. those who with¬ 
draw from God's v\'ay would be inevitably 
destroyed, but, for himself, the proximity of God 
v\as the source and cause of all his well-being. 
The general statement of verse 1 has become a 
personal confession and a testimony. Note the 
contrast l^etween far from thee (27) and near to 
God (28). The i.xx rendering of verse 28b is the 
same as Ps. ix. 14a. 

PSALM LXXIV. A LAMENT FOR THE 

DESTRUCTION OF THE SANCTUARY 

This is one of several poignant lamentations 
which found utterance at the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the beginning of exile in Babylon 
(cf. Lamentations and Ps. Ixxix). The tragedy 
was not merely that the centre of religious life, 
the temple, had been destroyed: that which cut 
the cord ol' hope and overwhelmed the nation 
with moral dismay was the inference that God 
had forsaken them. Where was God’s faithful¬ 
ness to the Abrahamic covenant concerning land 
and j>eople; and what prospect had humanity if 
Israel perished? The Psalm is in two parts, one 
indignantly questioning and objective, the other 
humbly expectant and personal. 

a. The appeal (1-11) 

Disappointment is mingled with bewilderment 
as the psalmist voices the cry of the people in an 
insistent ‘Why’ to God (1 and 11). Into the midst 
of this challenging inquiry is inserted a less 
emotional statement of their distress (3-9). 


The Psalm is too obviously related to the event 
of which it speaks for the phrase cast us off for 
ever (1; cf. verse 10) to imply the passage of a 
long interval of time (cf. Zc. i. 12). It expresses 
rather the sense of an irremediable and final 
catastrophe. The anomaly is that God’s hot 
anger is directed against those who arc Flis own 
flock (the ‘Shepherd of Israel’ is a metaphor 
much used in the Asaphic psalms), against His 
own purchase, and the tribe of His own in¬ 
heritance (2, Rv; cf. Ex. XV. 16, 17). His wrath is 
directed even against Mount Zion (2), His own 
habitation (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 16). In other words, the 
people's distress and disgrace were a dilemma 
because God seemed to be ruining His own work 
and breaking His own word. The immediate 
inference was that somehow He did not know 
what had been done. Let Him come swiftly {lift 
up thy feet) and inspect the appalling ruins of 
His city and the defilement of His sanctuary 
(3, RV). 

There follows (4) a more or less factual state¬ 
ment of what He would see, but details are given 
only of the sanctuary. Thine enemies (4), rv 
‘adversaries’, have made tumult in the place of 
quiet. Conyrei^ations (4). The Hebrew word may 
mean cither the people gathered in meeting or 
the meeting-place. Military ensigns have taken 
the place of divine symbols, and wanton damage 
has been caused to the beauty and form of the 
building (cf. 1 Ki. vi. 29) so that it looks like the 
derelict waste of splintered and futile stumps 
that mark a felled forest (4-6; in verse 5 follow 
the RV reading). Finally the place had been burnt 
(2 Ki. XXV. 9, 10; Is. Ixiv. 11); and, furthermore, 
as the enemies’ intention had been utter havoc, 
not only the temple but the religious life of the 
people had been destroyed (8). Synat^ogues (8) 
did not exist before the exile, but the word may 
mean ‘meeting-places’ (such as the traditional 
sites at Kamah and Bethel; cf. 1 Ki. xii. 32 ff.). 
Some ancient versions give the sense that ‘they 
abolished the feasts in the land’ (cf. La. ii. 6). 
The result was that not a vestige or outward 
sign of their religious life remained and there was 
not even a prophetic hint as to how long this 
would continue (cf. La. ii. 9). The allusion to no 
more any prophet (9) is not to be taken as a 
denial of such men as Obadiah, Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah. It indicates that such a serious blow 
had been struck at the nation’s confidence in 
divine institutions on earth that the messages of 
such men were no longer believable. God Him¬ 
self must intervene (cf. La. ii. 9; Joel ii. 28-32, 
iii. 17, 18; Acts ii). 

The concluding phrase of this descriptive 
section, how long (10), is a resumption of the 
appeal to God in verses 1 and 2. Profound as the 
disaster was, the psalmist could not believe it to 
be permanent. It was unthinkable that the name 
of the Lord should be left permanently in dis¬ 
repute, Judgment must surely fall upon their 
opponents, although for a mysterious interval 
God’s chastening hand was withheld (11, rv; 
cf. Ex. XV. 6). 
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b. The hope (12-23) 

That fervent appeal to God implied a hope 
which was not wishful merely but reasonable. 
They were appealing to a God whose character 
they knew of old; of His power there could be 
no doubt at all. This conviction is borne out by 
the emphatic Thou of verses 13-17. The indis¬ 
putable facts of the exodus arc recapitulated; the 
division of the Red Sea, the destruction of the 
Egyptian army (symbolized by the dragons of 
verse 13b; cf. Ezk. xxix. 3), the utter disgrace of 
the Egyptian power (symbolized by leviathan, 
verse 14, usually taken to mean the crocodile; 
cf. Jb. xli. IIT.), the dishonour to the Egyptian 
carciises washed up as a prey to robbers and as 
food for the beasts of the desert. FT)r people (14) 
or ‘folk’ applied to animals, cf. Pr. xxx. 25tf. 
God had wrought this: He also had brought 
water out of the cleft rock (Ps. Ixxviii. 15tf.) and 
dried up the perennial Jordan (15). Indeed, day 
and night, the very light and sun, were His (16). 
All the physical features (the borders) of earth, 
all seasonal phenomena, were originated solely 
by Him (17). 

The appeal and hope is now based, not on 
grounds of earthly circumstance, but on divine 
faithfulness. Let Him consider that His name has 
been blasphemed by a base or foolish people 
(18; cf. Dt. xxxii. 21). Where then is His honour? 
His poor family are harassed and defenceless as 
a dove among wild bca.sts (19). Where then is 
His compassion? The covenant whereby He 
pledged to them the land seems to be ignored, 
for Mis people are homeless and afflicted (20). 
Where then is His faithfulness? Let not the 
burdened souls which cry to Him turn back from 
Him in shame and confusion because of His 
apparent indiOercnce (21). Where then would be 
His mercy and what source of divine praise 
would remain in earth? Oh that God would act 

in His own interests.so far as His name on 

earth is concerned! Let Him remember how vile 
persons abuse His name and continually cause 
their clamour to ‘ascend’ before Him (22, 23, 
Rv). The dark places of the earth (20); i.c. where 
Israel was in exile, and which were full of the 
dwellings of violence. 

PSALiVI LXXV. ‘GOD IS THE JUDGE’ 

Unlike the preceding Psalm, this poem docs not 
question the goodness of God but rather exults 
in His sovereignty and righteousness. There is a 
background of calamity (8) and a sense of recent 
relief from serious peril. In this respect the 
Psalm is akin to Pss. xlvi-xlviii and probably 
belongs to the same period (see Is. xxxvi and 
xxxvii). The Lxx associates it with the As.syrian 
invasion. The word ‘Al-Tashheth’ (rv) in the 
title (cf. titles of Pss. Ivii-lix) means ‘destroy 
not’; its significance here is uncertain. It may be 
an allusion to Dt. ix. 26, in which case there 
would be an obvious link with the previous 
Psalm. See the note on the title of Ps. ix. 

Verse 1 states the basis of corporate thanks¬ 


giving to God, viz. the unmistakable evidence 
that He (thy name) was close at hand. Verses 2-5 
contain a statement by God concerning the 
immutability of the moral order. Verses 6-10 
are the psalmist’s development of that truth. 

When 1 shall receive the congregation (2). 
licUer, as in rv mg., ‘When I shall tcike (i.e. 
select) the set time’; i.e. the right moment for 
strict and comprehensive judgment. Cf. Ps. cii. 
13; Dn. viii. 19, xi. 35. The concept of absolute 
power in verse 3 is timeless and echoes the 
marvel of creation; as a metaphor it means that 
any dissolution of human society is followed by 
its divine re-establishrnent (as after the flood). 
See RV mg. 3'he moral decay of a community 
cannot aflcct the foundations of divine righteous¬ 
ness and truth (Heb. xii. 2(>-28). 'I'he pause here, 
Selah, is to emphasi/.e this statement. After the 
general principle has been declared, God speaks 
to the fools (4), i.e. arrogant, warning them not 
to behave as horned beasts that toss their heads 
in stubborn defiance. Speak not with a stijf neck 
(5); i.e. do not speak insolently and haughtily 
(cf. Is. xxxvii. 23). 

Ihrce observations are now made by the 
psalmist. First, the final authority and decisive 
factor in life and history do not lie in man, nor 
are they based upon this earth: God is the judge 
(6, 7; cf. Ps. cxlvii. 5, 6; Jb. xii. 13-24). Secondiy, 
all human life is ultimately related to divine 
righteousness in an experience either of dismay 
or joy. The Hebrew prophets, in describing the 
eventual administration of divine justice, often 
used the imagery of God holding out to people 
and nation.s a cup of wine. Usually the contents 
are described as bitter and disappointing. The 
wine is red (8); ‘the wine foameth’ (RV). This 
wine is the wrath of God, but the wicked, either 
in haste, misapprehension, or necessity, arc 
always described as draining the cup even to its 
last drops. Cf. Ps. Ix. 3; Is. li. 17; Je. xxv. 15; 
Ezk. xxiii. 32-34. The same figure is used for the 
cup of joy and salvation which is proflered to 
the godly (cf. Pss. xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, cxvi. 13). 

In the third place the psalmist stresses that 
divine sovereignty and righteousr.ess, as exer¬ 
cised in human affairs, are compatible with and, 
indeed, productive of heartfelt praise by His 
people. The final verse identifies the psalmist, or 
rather, the nation for whom he speaks (cf. we 
in verse 1), with God, in so far as it is God’s 
instrument sharing in the manifestation of His 
grace and judgment. 

PSALM LXXVL A SONG OF 
DELIVERANCE 

The same circumstances which lay behind Ps. 
l.xxv form the background of this poem also: 
it celebrates a victory over the nation’s enemies. 
There are four parts. 

a. The rejoicing (1-3) 

Because of the victory which God is believed to 
have wrought. His name has become esteemed 
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and acknowledged among the people. Israel (1) 
should be understood as a synonym for Judah\ 
since Israel as a kingdom had been overthrown, 
the tribe of Judah is now representative of the 
family of Jacob. Tabernacle (2); “covert’ (RV 
mg.). Jerusalem and Mount Zion are regarded 
as the lair of the Lion of Judah (cf. Je. xxv. 38). 
It was there, at the city, that He brake the swift 
arrows (see uv mg.) and brought to nought the 
enemy’s equipment and plans of war (3; cf. 
Is. xxxvii. 33). Battle (3); i.e. weapons of war. 

b. The victory (4-6) 

The imagery of a lion is continued in the phrase 
‘Glorious art thou and e.xcellenr (majestic), 
leaping down ‘from the mountains of prey' 
(4, RV); i.e. upon the defeated Assyrians (cf. Is. 
xiv. 25). The invader’s soldiers, confident of 
gaining much booty, were themselves bereft of 
what they had, and now sleep as the dead (cf. 
Ps. xiii. 3b). None of their hands which had 
threatened Jerusalem is now' able to move (5; cf. 
2 Ki. xix. 35). The battle had been decided by the 
God of Jacob: He had thrown the enemy into the 
profound sleep of death (6; cf. Is. xliii. 17). 

c. Its cflecl (7-9) 

Such a God must inspire all men with awe: who 
could stand before Him, especially when He is 
angry? He Jn(kmeat (8) in heaven, and 

forthwith all the inhabitants of earth were 
dumbfounded becau.se so great an army met 
wath such unexpected and complete disaster, and 
the humble men of Israel {the meek of the earth) 
were delivered. 

d. Adoration of the Lord (10-12) 

From the event the conclusion is drawn that the 
exercise of human violence and unscrupulous 
ambition can bring about an incieased sense ol’ 
thankfulness to God. The basic cause of this is 
not the manifestation of superior power, but the 
righteousness of its action. Wlicn evildoers are 
overthrown other peoples observe it and honour 
Israel’s God. The meaning of verse 10b is un¬ 
certain. Restrain: better, as in RV, ‘gird upon 
thee’. Man’s wrath is made to serve the greater 
glory of God. The only true response of the 
human heart is a careful fulfilment of all vows 
of homage made to Him. 

The final verse summari/es the message of the 
Psalm, viz. God will severely prune the pride 
and life of all arrogant nations, taking away the 
spirit (i.e. courage) of princes, and aHlicling 
kings with terror. 

PSALM LXXVII. THE HISTORIC AL 
BASIS OF HOPE 

This cry of distress is couched in terms of per¬ 
sonal experience but it obviously expie.s.ses a 
corporate sense of bewilderment and anguish. 
The Psalm says nothing of peril, pursuit, hard¬ 
ship, disease, or suchlike difficulties (contrast Ps. 
cxliii). The root cause of the distress which 


afflicts the psalmist is simply the continued 
absence of any sign of divine compassion (7-9). 
Whether the poem came from the gloomy years 
of the exile or from some previous period is 
uncertain. If Habakkuk incorporated some of 
its features into the poem at the end of his book 
(Hub. iii), then it antedates the period of Josiah's 
reform. On the other hand the psalmist may 
have developed a theme taken from this prophet. 

a. His despondency (1-9) 

The repetition of the first phrase is made more 
forceful by the omission of a verb in the Hebrew, 
‘My voice to God, and I would cry aloud; my 
voice to God . . .’ The second phrase of verse 2 
is better translated as in rv. ‘my hand was 
stretched out in the night, and slacked not.' The 
cxtientity of soul is forcefully presented in this 
imagery of a sick and restless person calling in 
vain at night for someone to minister comfort. 
Actually the misery of soul arises front medita¬ 
tion about God (3, rv), nor is respite easily found 
in sleep, for God seems to keep His eyes wide 
open as if He were a guard on duty (4, rv). As 
he ponders over the ancient years of his people, 
the days of old, with its panoranta of Ciod's 
providential care, and recalls the times when he 
could even sing during the night, he is con¬ 
strained to seek an answer to the present cir- 
cuntstances w'lterein it seems Ciod’s care and 
covenant have lapsed. The six questions of verses 
7-9 probe the cause of Israel's neglect by God 
and voice h.is deep agitation of heart and mind. 
I'or ever (7a) is the same Hebrew' word as 
ancient rimes (5b). A different word is used in 
verse 8. The implied question is whether the 
Lord’s casting off will be as long as the past ages 
of 11 is presence. 

b. God’s acts remembered (10 12) 

The reiteration of doubt biought its own reac¬ 
tion of trust. 1 said. This is my infirmity (10); i.e. 
this supposition, that God is capable of changing 
His relationship with Israel, is the very cause of 
my despondency and distress: What a fcx:)lish 
thing I am assuming, that the right hand of the 
Most High doth change! (rv mg.). This decision 
transforms his outlook. He no longer remembers 
discontentedly, impatiently and enviously (51L), 
but he takes hold of these historic deeds as 
precious treasures from the past, and mentally 
rehearses God’s work as constituting a sure 
testimony of His grace. 

c. God^s greatness extolled (lT-20) 

The initial reaction to the adoption of an attitude 
of faith is a surge of praise and adoration (verses 
13-15), ‘O God, Thy way is in holiness (rv mg.); 
what god could be as great as God is?’ This 
reaction is very similar to the nation’s feelings 
when, after being completely hemmed in tat 
Pi-hahiroih, they found Ihem.selves safe and free 
on the other side of the Red Sea. Hence the 
echoes of Ex. xv. I Iff. in these three verses of the 
P,salm. The sons of Jacob and Joseph (15). Joseph 
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is considered as being comparable with Jacob, 
lirstly because he preserved the whole family 
from starvation, secondly because he was the 
father of Ephraim and Manasseh, the leading 
tribes of the northern kingdom. Cf. Ob. 18. 

Finally the psalmist reviews the great miracle 
of the exodus, a theme developed in the follow¬ 
ing Psalm (cf. Pss. xviii. 7tf., Ixxiv. 1211'.), and 
ends abruptly (cf. Nu. xxxiii. 1) so as to leave 
the most vivid impression of relief, freedom and 
power. The meaning of verse 19 is that, as the 
waters of the Red Sea returned, leaving no trace, 
so God covers His footsteps. The endurance of a 
Godward trust during long periods of desultory 
waiting is a major element in a mature faith (cE 
Rom. XV. 4; llcb. x. 36, xii. Iff.; Jas. i. 2-4). 
Five great periods of disciplined waiting in 
steadfast faith are Abraham's childlessness 
(Rom. iv. 17-21); the bondage in Egypt (Ex. ii. 
23, 24); the exile in Babylon (Ps. Ixxxix); the 
inter-Tcstamental period (Lk. ii. 25b; Acts 
xxvi. 7); the Church's waiting for His return 
(Heb. ix. 28b, vi. 19-20). 

PSALM LXXVUI. GOD'S HAND IN 
HISTORY 

Tiiis is one of the four great national hymns in 
tlie Psalter, the others being Pss. cv, evi and 
cxxxvi. In each case the dominant theme is the 
experience of Israel's deliverance from Egypt. 
In Ps. Ixxviii this subject appears to exclude all 
else, although it is obviously later than David's 
time (70). The purpose of the Psalm is so to 
reltearse the early story ol' the nation that future 
generations might be warned against a repetition 
of past failures (see verses I-11, and cf. I Cor. 
X. ) “] I; Heb. ii. 1-4, iii. 7, iv. 1, etc.). 

The main section of the Psalm is in tw'o parts 
(verses 12^42 and verses 43-66), the first of 
which is mainly concerned with the wildernc.ss 
wanderings, and the second, after recalling a 
number of the plagues of Egypt, treats the 
entrance into Canaan up to the time of David. 
Each part is built up of alternate glimpses of the 
evil activity of man and the patience and power 
of God. Finally the conclusion (verses 67-72) 
emphasizes the rejection of unworthy Ephraim, 
the election of Judah, and the choice of the 
Davidic dynasty. 

a. introduction (1-11) 

The word law (1), lit. torah, has the sense of 
‘tetiching’. Note the way in which verse 2 is 
quoted in Mt. xiii. 35. The emphasis upon the 
iestimony in Jacob (5), i.e. the traditional frtmily 
(caching (see verses 3-6), is based on Ex. x. 2, 
xii. 26, xiii. 8. Two lines of thought arc twined 
together in the poem to give alternate views of 
human frailty and divine energy. The children of 
Ephraim . . . turned back (9). There is no par¬ 
ticular occasion of a military default in the 
psalmist’s mind. Some have thought to see an 
allusion to the early departure of Ephraim from 
Egypt and their reverse at the hands of the men 


of Gath (see 1 Ch. vii. 21); others relate these 
verses to the discontent of the Ephraimites on 
entering Canaan (see Jos. xvii. 14ff.). But the 
psalmist is simply stating a theme by means of 
verbal imagery; the children of Ephraim, i.e. 
northern Israel, were traitors to the covenant of 
God, just like soldiers who, although armed and 
equipped with weapons, turn back in the very 
midst of battle. The simile is used again in verse 
57. Verse 67 declares that Ephraim has now been 
set aside as leader and another cho.sen, 

b. Defection and deliverance. First phase 
(12-42) 

Having set the stage, the two components of the 
drama, viz. God's faithfulness to His covenant 
and Israel's conduct, are described in turn (12- 
20). Tlie process is then repeated and expanded 
(21-42). 

i. The wonderful deliverance from Egypt (12- 
16). The district o\' Zoan (12) was the land of 
Goshen. For the sea and the waters (13) cf. Ex. 
XV. 8; a cloud and a light of fire (14), cf. Ex. 
xiii. 21; the cleft rocks (15), cf. Ex. xvii. 6; the 
water out of the storehouses of the great depths 
(15), cf. Ps. XXXiii. 7; the streams . . . out of the 
rock at Kadesh (16), cf. Nu. xx. 8. 

ii. Human frailty and distrust (17-20). Their 
rebellion ‘in a dry land' (17, kv mg.) consisted 
of doubts concerning God’s care and ability, in 
spite of His previous miracles. The venom of 
their disbelief lay in the last phrase, can he 
provide Jicsh for his people? (20). Contrast verse 
19 with Ps. xxiii. 5. The whole situation is re¬ 
garded poetically rather than historically, for 
actually food was provided long before water 
was given from the rocks. 

iii. God’s provision and punishment (21-31). 
I'or the fire and anger of the Lord (21) cf. Nu. 
xi. 1 and Ps. xviii. 81F. The food which rained 
down (24) through the doors of heaven (23) 
may carry an additional echo of 2 Ki. vii. 2. 
Manna was called corn of heaven (24) because it 
was like seeds; it was called ‘bread of the mighty’ 
(25, Rv) because it was thought to be angels’ 
food (cf. Ps. ciii. 20, rv). The plague which 
followed the consumption of flesh (30. 31) is 
described in Nu. xi. 33. Their craving was not 
satisfied even with God's gifts. 

iv. Apostasy and repentance, hypocrisy and 
forgetfulness (32-42). This passage contains in 
itself an alternation of human perversity and 
divine mercy; For all this they sinned still (32); 
therefore their life was spent in aimless wander¬ 
ing (cf. Ps. xcv. 8-11) and their years in terror 
(cf. Lv. xxvi. 16). Then they sought him (34) and 
remembered that He was their rock and re¬ 
deemer. The phrase ‘Most High God’ (35, rv) 
occurs elsewhere only in verse 56 and Gn. xiv. 18. 
Nevertheless they did flatter (beguile) him and 
lied and were unfaithful (36; cf. Is. xxix. 13). 
But he , forgave (38; cf. Nu. xiv. 18-20). From 
verse 38, as the finale of the first half of the 
poem is approached, the sequence is reversed 
and God’s grace fakes precedence over man’s 
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provocation: Many a time turned he his anger away^ 
and did not stir up , he remembered that they 
were but flesh (38, 39) even though they remem- 
bered not his hand (42). 

c. Deliverance and defection. Second phase 
(45-66) 

The Psalm now proceeds to recount, more 
elaborately and with different purpose, the in¬ 
cidents of the exodus already assumed in verses 
12ff. The major difference between this account 
of God's wonders in the field of Zoan and that 
in the earlier verses of the Psalm is not merely 
one of greater detail. There is a significant 
change of aspect and emphasis. Verses 12-16 
dealt with the impersonal and pliysical realm of 
sea and waters, clouds and rocks, depths and 
rivers. Verses 44ff. speak of the human situation. 
For example, notice the constant repetition of 
‘their’, ‘they*, ‘them’. This change is not in¬ 
tended to illustrate the divine judgment upon 
the Egyptians so much as to show in a very 
graphic manner God’s exceptional and distinc¬ 
tive treatment of his own people whom He led 
into the wilderness (i.e. caused to journey in 
stages) like a Hock of sheep (52); whom He 
eventually brought to the border of his sanctuary 
(54); and whom He also established in the 
mountain-land of certain evicted nations (54, 
55), In short, whereas the first phase dealt with 
the historical movements of the exodus and 
wanderings, the second phase deals with the 
personal experiences of the plagues and settle¬ 
ment. 

Note that the plagues arc treated poetically 
and not historically, i.e. only seven of the ten 
plagues are mentioned and these not in the 
original order (see notes on Ps. cv). Caterpiller 
(46); the larval stage of the locust. The word 
translated/rav/ (47) does not occur elsewhere in 
Scripture; it probably means hailstones (cf Rv 
mg.). The hail and hot thunderbolts (48) can be 
translated ‘pestilence and disease’ (cf. Hab. iii. 5), 
in which case the plague referred to is that of the 
murrain (Ex. ix. 3ff.). The evil angels or ‘mes¬ 
sengers of calamity’ (49; sccrv) were those sent to 
destroy the firstborn, the chief of their strength 
(51); i.e. the first-fruits of marriage. 

So this sad story continues. One would have 
thought that, after all that God had done, Israel 
would have walked in His ways. But they went 
from bad to worse (56-58), Consequently God 
greatly abhorred (59), i.e. utterly rejected, Israel. 
He abandoned the tabernacle at Shiloh and 
allowed the ark of His strength to go into 
captivity (1 Sa. iv—vi). The priests, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were slain and such havoc was wrought 
in the land that many girls found no husbands 
(63b), and most widows were too full of anxiety 
and fear to carry out the usual lamentation for 
the dead. Fire consumed (63); i.e. the fire of war. 

A most vivid and daring simile is now intro¬ 
duced to describe God’s intervention in this 
interminable and apparently inevitable process 
of human depravity. God, the sovereign Lord, is 


pictured as waking out of sleep and, like a man 
made bellicose by wine, smashing the whole 
cycle of circumstances and conduct whereby His 
people had been enslaved to evil (65, 66). The 
primary reference is to the complete transforma¬ 
tion of national policy and progress under the 
establishment of the kings, Saul and David, with 
the subsequent elimination of the Philistines as. 
adversaries of Israel. 

d. Conclusion (67-72) 

The supreme intention of this dramatic pre¬ 
sentation of a divine deed is to show the peculiar 
strength and responsibility of the southeri> 
kingdom. God has intervened, not merely to free 
the nation from their adversaries. Pharaoh (42> 
and the Philistines (66), but to select Judah to be 
His people, Zion to be His habitation, and David* 
to be His servant who would feed (be shepherd 
of) His people (71; cf. 2 Sa. iii. 18 and v. 2). The 
final phrase which speaks of the skilful guidance 
of David’s hands is obviously meant to gain 
force by the parallel with the redemptive hand 
of God in verse 42. 


PSALM LXXIX. JERUSALEM MADE A 
HEAP OF RUINS 

This is a companion Psalm to Ps. Ixxiv (see 
introductory notes); but whereas that was a 
lament for the destruction of the temple, this 
poem is an elegy for a scattered ixjople. Because 
they are thy people and sheep of thy pasture (13) 
the Psalm necessarily is in the form of a prayer. 
Its plea for divine redress and restoration is 
based on three grounds: first, the agony and 
distress of His saints (2); secondly, the com- 
piissionatc nature and tender mercies of God (8); 
thirdly, the ignominy and dishonour which other 
nations will attach to God’s name if He leaves 
desolate those who are His servants and repre¬ 
sentatives (10). These three aspects of the prayer 
are interwoven throughout the Psalm but they 
are stressed in turn in its three sections. 

a. Ruin and massacre (1-4) 

With verse 1 compare Ps. Ixxiv. 2, 7; also note 
the fulfilment of Micah’s prophecy (iii. 12) 
quoted in Je. xxvi. 18. The corpse-strewn battle¬ 
field round about Jerusalem was so awful and 
ominous a memory that it became symbolic of 
the ultimate judgment of men (2, 3; cf. Ezk.. 
xxxix. 1-20; Rev. xi. 8, 9, xix. 17, 18). The 
derision of surrounding peoples, like Edom,. 
Moab and Philistia, was a continual source of.’ 
irritation to the afflicted iKOple of God (c.g,. 
Ezk. XXV. 2, 12 and 15; Ob. 12). 

b. Wrath and mercy (5-9) 

Tlie events of history were considered to be in-»- 
scparable from the slow process of divine Judg¬ 
ment. But would God never cease to be angry* 
with His chosen ones? Should He not be more: 
wrathful toward those who had no covenant’ 
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with Him (6; cf. Is. Ixiii. 19)? Surely His com¬ 
passion and the glorious salvation which was 
implicit in His name (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7) should 
not be hindered from ‘coming speedily to meet 
us’ (the meaning of prevent’, cf. Ps. lix. 10) 
because of ‘the iniquities of our forefathers’ 
(8, RV). This thought evokes the urgent prayer 
of verse 9. 

c. Revenge and majesty (10-13) 

The final plea of the psalmist goes right outside 
all personal feelings of distress or vengeance. 
The intervention of God is sought for His own 
honour and glory. In the first place there should 
be no cause whatever for the heathen to scoff at 
Ciod because of Israel’s misery and dereliction 
(10). Compare the arguments of Moses about 
the Egyptian reactions to an exodus that failed 
(Ex. xxxii. 12; Nu. xiv. 13-17). ‘Let the revenging 
of the blood of thy servants (cf. Rev. vi. 10) . . . 
be known among the heathen’ (10, kv), and let 
us see it in our lifetime. Then, in the course of 
this demonstration of divine faithfulness, power 
and justice, let the derisive neighbouring states 
(12; cf. verse 4) experience the derision of the 
I.ord (cf. Ps. ii. 4), for in reproaching Israel they 
have really scorned Him. Yet another result of 
God’s action would be the perpetual praise 
offered by the contented sheep of thy pasture (13). 
These three thoughts reverse the order and in¬ 
vert the themes and situations of the three main 
sections of the whole poem. 

PSALM LXXX. AN EI.EGY FOR ISRAEL 

The similarity between this and the preceding 
Psalm (cf. Ixxx. I with Ixxix. 13a; Ixxx. 4 with 
Ixxix. 5; Ixxx. 6 with Ixxix. 4) is offset by a 
different subject and imagery. Probably this is a 
prayer of the kingdom of Judah on behalf of 
the exiled northern tribes, although only the 
descendants of Rachel are actually mentioned 
(2). The Lxx adds to the title the words ‘con¬ 
cerning the Assyrian’. 

The poem has three main parts (1-3, 4-7 and 
17-19), each of which concludes with a similar 
refrain. Within these is an inset (8-16) giving an 
allegory or imagery of a vine. In verse 14 there 
is an echo of the principal refrain (see verses 3, 
7 and 19). 

a. The invocation (1-3) 

The initial thought is rooted in the past. The 
Hebrew text begins with O Shepherd of Israel, 
and in view of the names which follow (sons and 
grandsons) the word ‘Israel’ here stands for 
Jacob (cf. Gn. xlviii. 15, xlix. 24) and in him for 
all the Israelites. That view of the exodus which 
saw in it a flock movement under a divine 
Shepherd is common to several Psalms (c.g. 
Ixxviii. 52) and the concept is elaborated in 
Ezk. xxxiv. 1-31. The Shepherd is here regarded 
as enthroned between the cherubim of the ark. 
If the Shekinah glory again shines forth, the 
flock will be delivered from peril (3; cf. Is. lx. 1, 


2; Ps. xciv. 1). This expectation of a divine self¬ 
manifestation, as public as the radiance of the 
dawn, was carried over to and clarified by the 
early Christian community (c.g. Tit. ii. 13; 
2 Thes. i. 7, 8). The plea that God should stir or 
rouse Himself on behalf of His people is often 
heard in Scripture (cf. Is. li. 9; Ps. Ixxviii. 65, 66, 
etc.). The phrase turn us af^ain (3) is an echo of 
Ephraim’s prayer in Je. x.xxi. 18, and carries the 
meaning of ‘cause us to repent' (cf. La. v. 21). 
It is also an expectation of God’s promise in 
Jc. XXX. 3, where it has the meaning of ‘restore 
us from captivity’. 

b. I’he basis of the prayer (4-7) 

The initial emphasis is on the present situation. 
Israel’s plight is obviously out of keeping with 
the original intention of the divine Shepherd 
(c.g. Ps. Ixxviii. 52-55 and 69-71). His continued 
anger against them (4) is due to the stubbornness 
of their self-will (cf. Ps. Ixxxi. II, 12; contrast 
Ixxxi. 16), and to their habitual apostasies (cf. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 17, 32, 40, 56fr., xcv. 7-11). The 
consequences had been long foretold (e.g. Lv. 
xxvi, especially verses 2(>-41; Dt. xxviii, especi¬ 
ally verses 64-67, and xxxii. 19-27) and so long 
as Israel is an irritant in the current world order, 
a persistent witness to and prophet of divine 
judgment, so long must words akin to these 
form their prayers amid the mockings of their 
enemies. 

c. The allegory of the vine (8-16) 

At this point, the psalmist breaks ofl* in order to 
introduce the allegory of the vine which is often 
used as an emblem of Israel (cf. Hos. x. 1; Is. 
V. 1-7; E/k. XV. 1-6; also Lk. xx. 9ft'.; Jn. xv. 
Iff.). The transplanting of a vine slip from 
Egypt (cf. Gn. xlix. 22) was possible only because 
of God’s special intervention (8, 9; cf. Ps. xliv. 
3). Once planie , the vine flourished so as to 
spread, during the empires of David and Solo¬ 
mon, over the mountains of Judaea as far as the 
cedar forests of Lxbanon, the Mediterranean 
coast, and the Euphrates river (11, Rv; cf. Dt. 
xi. 24). Now all the vineyard is derelict: the 
gardener has abandoned it and consequently it 
has been invaded by the Gentiles—symbolized 
by wild beasts and eagles as in Ps. I. 11; Ezk. 
xvii; Dn. vii. In short, the threat of Is. v. 5-7 has 
come true. This leads to the cry of penitence and 
need in verse 14. The whole anomaly of careful 
planting and utter rejection, the assiduous culti¬ 
vation of the ’stock’ (rv), or vineyard, and then 
the outcome of fire instead of fruit, is summed up 
in verses 15, 16. 

d. The plea for divine action (17-19) 

The main stress is on the outlook for the future. 
The theme of the refrain, i.e. their salvation and 
renewal, is expanded. Israel is personified not as 
Jacob (1) but as a weak and ordinary man whom 
God’s right hand had formerly picked out from 
all mankind, and whose descendants had been 
strengthened by Him. (Note that 17b is virtually 
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a repetition of 15b.) Let God replace His hand 
upon the direction of their affairs. Israel will 
thus become the ‘ideal Israel’. This view was 
usually accompanied in thought by the messianic 
concept, an ultimate figure or archetype by whom 
the nation should be restored. Hence the Jewish 
Targums insert in verse 17 ‘King Messiah’ for 
son of man. Cf. the frequent use of the phrase 
‘Son of man’ in the Gospels, and the repeated 
allusion in the Epistles to Him who is seated ‘at 
the right hand of the majesty on high’. 

Note the changes in the divine name in the 
refrain: O God (3); Heb. ^Elohim. O God of hosts 
(7); Heb. ^Elohirn Seba'oth. O Lord God of hosts 
(19), i.c. God everlasting and unchanging; Heb. 
Yahweh 'Elohim Scha^oth. 

PSALM LXXXI. A HYMN AND HOMILY 

AT har\t:st-time 

This Psalm is traditionally associated with the 
Jewish feast of tabernacles, though some com¬ 
mentators link it (with less probability) with the 
Passover, on the ground of the reference to 
Egypt in verse 5. Gittith (see title). See intro¬ 
ductory note to Ps. viii. The song falls into two 
parts, the second of which is framed as a testi¬ 
mony of the Lord concerning His people. 

a. The summons (1~5) 

The whole congregation is called upon to sing 
aloud (cf. Hzr. iii. 11); the Lcvitical singers and 
musicians are given word to ‘take up the psalm* 
(2, Rv; the Hebrew word denotes a song in praise 
of God set to music), and to play upon their 
timbrels (small drums or tambourines), and their 
lyres and lutes. The feast of tabernacles began in 
the middle of the seventh month, i.e. at full 
moon (3b, Rv). This festival was a statute for 
Israel (4), having been instituted /i^r a testimony 
(5), i.e. to bear witness to the goodness of the 
God who redeemed Jacob and Joseph, as a 
people, from Egypt. That great event is per¬ 
ceived by the psalmist to have been an utterance 
of God in a speech that was previously unknown 
(5), i.e. the children of Israel then began to hear 
God as Him who redeemeth. It is the nature of 
this divine ‘language’ of grace and guidance 
which is the theme of the remainder of the Psalm. 
Verse 5 may be translated, ‘He appointed it (i.e. 
the feast) in Joseph for a testimony when He 
(i.e. God) went out against the land of Egypt. 
The speech of one that 1 knew not did 1 (i.e, 
Israel) hear.’ Alternatively the .second phrase 
may mean ‘when he (Israel) went out through 
the land of Egypt’. The event of the exodus is 
perceived by the psalmist to have been an 
utterance of God making Himself known in a 
new way. 

b. The message (6-16) 

That which God has to say falls into two parts 
because those who heard did not always heed. 

j. His work of deliverance (6-10). Israel’s 
burden of slave labour and tedious toil in Egypt 


was suddenly removed (6, rv). They had called 
upon God and He came down to deliver (Ex. 
vi. 5ft*.). The thick darkness of the thunder cloud 
(Ex. X. 2Iff., xiv. 20) was a sign of His presence 
(cf. Ps. xviii. lift*.; Jb. xxxvii). The allusion to 
the waters of Merihah (7; meaning ‘strife’; cf. 
Ex. xvii. 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 20) may be typical of the 
testing of the people (cf. Ps. xcv. Sff.; Heb. iii. 
7(r.) as well as suggestive of the custom at the 
feast of tabernacles of fetching water from 
Siloam (cf. Jn. vii. 37; see also I Cor. x. 4) in 
remembrance of the miraculous provision of 
water in the wilderness. 

This action of God was inseparable from His 
commandments to them. Only the first com¬ 
mandment is named here (9, 10; cf. Ex. xx. 2-7), 
for this embodied what in God's will for His 
chosen people was to be their essential and 
distinctive characteristic (cf. Dt. vi, 4, 5; see 
also Mk. xii. 280*.). All He required of them w'as 
the eager reception of His gifts. 

ii. Their waywardness of desire (11-16). The 
keen edge of this reproach lay in the rejec¬ 
tion of God by those towards whom He had 
been especially kind, patient and active. Their 
wilfulness temporarily frustrated His purpose; 
in consequence they were left to ‘go after the 
stubbornness of their heart', and allowed to 
‘walk in their own counsels’ (12, rv; cf. Dt. 
xxix. 19; Pr. i. 30, 31) instead of in His ways 
(13). 

Nevertheless, God did not utterly give them 
up. The repetition of the divine aside (8b and 13) 
suggests a willingness on His part to bless Israel 
even when their perversity is reminiscent of 
Sinai (e.g. Ex. .xxxii. 9ff‘.). He is still prepared to 
lead them safely, to subdue their enemies, and 
to feed them with the choicest food even in 
seemingly barren surroundings. Honey out of the 
rock (16); cf. Dt. xxxii. 13, 14. 

PSALM LXXXII. UNJUST JUDGES 
IMPEACHED BY GOD 

The first verse is open to various interpretations: 
a literal translation is ‘God {'Elohim) standeth in 
the congregation of God (El)\ in the midst of 
the judges Celohim) He judgeth.’ ‘The congrega¬ 
tion of God’ (rv) may mean any assembly con¬ 
vened by the Almighty (cf. Mi. vi. Ifl'.; Is. xli. 1) 
or, more particularly, Israel (e.g. Nu. xxvii. 17; 
Jos. xxii. 16). ‘Among the judges’ may mean ‘in 
the midst of angels’, i.c. a heavenly assize, 
before which earthly courts of justice are 
arraigned. But the rest of the Psalm points to 
another interpretation, viz. God as supreme 
judge in the midst of Israel’s corrupt rulers and 
judges in order to rebuke and condemn them 
(cf. Ezk. xlv. 9; Am. v. 12; Mi. vii. 3). There is 
a close similarity with Is. iii. 13-15 and the 
Psalm may belong to Uzziah’s reign. These 
earthly judges are called 'elohim because the 
office they hold and the judgment they should 
give are really God’s (see 2 Ch. xix. 6, 7; Dt. 
i. 17). The description of God as ‘standing’ for 
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judgment is not opposed to the act of sitting 
(c.g. Pss. ii. 4, ix. 4, xxix. 10, xlvii. 8); the word 
means ‘taking up a position for a solemn 
purpose’. 

Verses 2-7 constitute the charge and con¬ 
demnation of those who had exercised Judicial 
authority in a false and unjust manner, i.e. 
having respect of persons (2, rv; see Lv. xix. 15; 
Pr. xviii. 5, xxiv. 23, xxviii. 21; Jas. ii. 1-9), and 
ignoring the necessitous cases of the alTliclcd, 
destitute and fatherless, so that the poor and 
needy are neither rescued nor vindicated. The 
cause is an inability to discern good and evil (5; 
contrast 1 Ki. iii. 9; Ps. Ixviii. 1-5); lienee the 
very foundations of a stable civil order arc 
undermined. Therefore God (/ is emphatic), who 
caused these men to be appointed to the office 
of judges (i.e. ‘godlike persons’, cf. verse I) so 
that they became ‘sons of the Most High’ (rv), 
insists on behaviour and action in conformity 
with Himself. Their failure to do so entails a 
death like any descendant ol* Adam, and a dis¬ 
grace comparable with the condemnation of 
many princes in former times. Note the quota¬ 
tion of verse 6 in Jn. x. 34-36. 

In the final verse the psalmist calls upon Ciod 
Himself to control all nations and administer 
true judgment. How else can His universal 
kingdom be established? Cf, Pss. cxviii. 8, 9, 
cxlvi. 3, 4. 

PSALM LXXXIH. A CRY FOR HELP 

AGAINST A CONFEDERACY OF E\ fL 

Israel was often in peril because of armed and 
ambitious neighbours. No such widespread 
alliance of adjacent states as is described in 
verses 6-8 is mentioned in the Old Testament, 
however. The nearest approach to such a situa¬ 
tion was the coalition against Jehoshaphat (sec 
2 Ch. XX. 1-12). It may be that, in presenting 
this urgent plea for help, the writer is reviewing 
attacks which were delivered at dilferent times 
by difierent nations. Jaha/icl (2 Ch. xx. 14) may 
have been the author of this poem. The Psalm 
may be considered in four parts. 

a. The peril (1-4) 

The serious nature of the threat, news of which 
must have been cumulative in efi'cct as more and 
more enemies were known to be involved, is 
reflected in the impetuous words Keep not thou 
silence, O Cod (1); lit. ‘O God, let there be no 
rest to thee.’ This urgent plea is reinforced by 
the description of the aggressors as thine enemies 
and they that hate thee (2). Secret conferences 
have been held and plans prepared ayainst thy 
people (3) whom God has promised to shield in 
time of danger (cf. Pss. xxvii. 5, xxxi. 20). 
Finally, the imperative need of immediate and 
drastic action by God is implicit in the disclo.surc 
of the plot utterly to wipe out Israel and remove 
from earth the memory of God’s chosen people 
(4). Such a scheme was a direct attack upon God 
Himself (cf. Ps. ii. 2fr.). 
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b. The confederacy described (5-8) 

The forces massed against Israel had two charac¬ 
teristics. They acted with complete unanimity; 
they had made an alliance against God Himself. 
Those concerned were mostly the semi-nomadic 
peoples whose petty kingdoms stretched along 
the east side of the .Iordan valley, i.e. Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, with the Hagarites and Ish- 
maelites who lived still further cast (cf. 1 Ch. 
V. 10) and also the people of Gcbal (south of 
Edom). But, in addition, there were the forces 
of the western seaboard, Philistia and Phoenicia 
(cf. Am. i. 6, 9). And in the background was the 
might of Assyria which had already lent an arm 
of help to the children of Lot, i.e. to Moab and 
Ammon. 

c. An appeal to history (9-12) 

Ominous situations had occurred previously in 
Israel’s history and astonishing deliverances had 
been experienced through the unmistakable 
intervention of God. Two of the most note¬ 
worthy had long been the themes of song and 
story, for they had threatened the immature 
nation in the early centuries of its settlement in 
Canaan. These were the attack by Sisera (Jdg. 
iv, V) and the invasion of the Midianites (Jdg. 
vi—viii). In both cases the Israelites were not 
merely outnumbered, but also outclassed in 
aggressive equipment. Sisera commanded nine 
hundred iron chariots, whilst Oreb and Zeeb 
(Jdg. vii. 25) led an immense horde of camel¬ 
riding Midianites. Nevertheless both perils were 
amazingly overcome; the menace was swiftly 
and entirely removed and at very little loss to 
the Israelites. Compare Isaiah's comment on 
the second event. Is. ix. 4, x. 26. 

d. The plea for help (13-18) 

The recollection of previous deliverances gives 
passion and eloquence to the cry for immediate 
help. Let God make the hosts of their present 
enemies to be ‘like the whirling dust’ (13, Rv), as 
straw blown from the threshingfloor, like a 
brushwood fire upon a wooded hillside (cf. Is. 
X. 16-19), as litter in a gale (cf. Ps. xxxv. 5). 
This desire for a complete discomfiture of the 
confederacy is not so malevolent as to plead for 
their annihilation. The supreme aim of this 
prayer is the glory of God and the psalmist 
pleads for an unforgettable experience of 
humiliation by the opponents of God so that 
they and all men everywhere might acknowledge 
‘that thou alone, whose name is jehovah (i.e. 
Yahweh, the Lord), art the Most High over all 
the earth' (18, rv). 

PSALM LXXXIV. REJOICING IN THE 
SANCTUARY 

Unlike the previous eleven Psalms, this has the 
superscription ‘of (or ‘for’) the sons ol Korah’. 
It is a companion to Ps. xlii (also a Korahitc 
Psalm), and may be by the same author. But 
whereas that was a lament because of exile from 
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the house of his God, this is a song of joy 
because the psalmist has been allowed to resume 
his worship in the dwelling-places of the Lord of 
hosts. See introductory note on Ps. viii for 
explanation of the title. 

The opening words are an exclamation of 
wonder and gladness. Amiable (1). RV mg. 
‘lovely’. The use of the plurals tabernacles and 
courts (I, 2) is simply poetic diction (cf. Ps. 
xliii. 3). Lon^cth ., .fainteth (2). The recollection 
of a former experience is so vividly present in 
mind as to warrant the use of the present tense. 
But this echo of the past is immediately replaced 
by the joyfulness of the occtision. See rv mg. 
where the av cr'ieth out is rendered ‘sing for joy’. 
The /iving God is found elsewhere in the Psalter 
only in Ps. xlii. 2. In verse 3 the illustration from 
nesting birds gives the sense, ‘even so do 1 find 
my home and rest by thine altars’. Happy indeed 
are those whose life is spent in the service of the 
sanctuary; ‘they are ever praising thee’ (4). 
Happy also is that man who, on pilgrimage, has 
his mind set upon ‘the high ways to Zion’ (5, rv) 
and whose life is nourished by God. Though such 
a man may pass through the waterless valley of 
balsam trees (Baca; see rv mg.), yet, bccaasc he 
is on his way to Jerusalem, he finds it ‘a place 
of springs’ (6, rv; cf. Is. xxxv. 7, xlviii. 21) and 
the eiirly (spring) showers cause it to be clothed 
‘with blessings’ (rv), i.c. carpeted with grass and 
flowers. These pilgrims consequently arc cheered 
and strengthened in their journey until they, like 
the psalmist, appear ‘before God in Zion’ (rv). 

They have come to worship the Lord, and 
that thought leads the psalmist himself to olTcr 
prayer ( verses 8-12). O Lord God of hosts (8); 
cf. verse I. Bcdwld, O God our shield (9); i.c. 
‘Thou who art our shield’. An alternative 
rendering is given in Kv mg., ‘Behold our shield, 
O God’. The word ‘shield’ would then denote 
the king. Cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 18, rv. Look upon the 
face of thine anointed (9). For the Lord God 
is a sun to shine upon him (with the associated 
ideas of glory, growth and harvest; cf. Ps. Ixxii. 
16, 17), and a .shield to protect him (11a). He 
bestows grace and glory, that is, the riches of 
His favour and the light of Flis presence, and 
gives munificently to all righteous men (11b). 
Truly and indeed blessed is he that trusteth in 
thee (12). These concluding words arc far beyond 
the discipline of the pilgrimage and the jubila¬ 
tion of arrival at Zion; they express the per¬ 
manent stability and deep resources of a godly 
life in any circumstances. 

It will be seen that verse 10 has been treated 
as a parenthesis, an exuberant aside which ex¬ 
presses the essential mood of the poem. Note 
that the Korahites were the keepers of the gates 
of the sanctuary (cf. 1 Ch. ix. 19). 

PSALM LXXXV. A PRAYER FOR 
REVIVAL 

When the first exiles returned from Babylon to 
Judaea, their excitement and elation were chilled 


by the poverty and dereliction of the homeland 
(cf. Ne. i. 3a). This Psalm reflects the three 
dominant thoughts of the godly men who faced 
the labour and toil of reconstruction. 

a. God’s goodness recalled (1-3) 

Although there is no word of praise here (con¬ 
trast, e.g., P.SS. Ixvi. Iff., Ixxi. 19, Ixxvii. 13ff., 
Ixxxi. 1), the three actions of God which are 
described, viz. their territorial restoration, 
national forgiveness, and reconciliation to God, 
could not be named without a reaction of thank- 
fulne.ss. The period of exile had come to an end, 
the burden of sin had been lifted away (forgiven), 
the divine wrath had been withdrawn before it 
became fierce and irresistible. 

b. Further blessing sought (4-8) 

Nevertheless the psalmist expresses the attitude 
of his countrymen in beseeching their Lord for 
something further. Though He had ceased to be 
angry with them, their environment still bore 
abundant evidence of His former indignation. 
U was not enough that He should restore them 
to the land of their fathers; for such was its 
dearth and their weakness that merely to bring 
them back would condemn them to poverty and 
labour for years. Was His anger wholly gone 
or did He intend being displeased with them for 
ever? (5). They needed positive and continuous 
encouragement and blessing. Thou (6) is em¬ 
phatic. Above all, they themselves needed 
restoring and reviving. They craved for unmis¬ 
takable evidences of His mercy and salvation so 
that they might rejoice as His chosen people. 

In the eighth verse the psalmist speaks to 
himself in tones of hopefulness. He is sure about 
God; He will speak peace unto his people. But 
that is conditional upon their continued god¬ 
liness. In the Bible folly is moral, not mental. 
In this uncertainty he waits to hear the divine 
response to the people’s prayer. 

c. Promise (9-13) 

The word of the Lord begins by reaffirming His 
blessing upon all who reverence Him; that kind 
of life would ensure that glory (i.c. God Himself) 
would dwell in the land (9; cf. Is. lx. Iff.). His 
mercy would join with their righteous conduct 
as it sprang up or developed in the land. Their 
peace of heart, in the form of general well-being, 
would be inseparable from His righteousness, 
which already shone forth from heaven (10, 11). 
Every good thing, whether it be connected with 
the economic condition of the land, or the 
spiritual welfare of the people, would be made 
available through Him. Prosperity will accom¬ 
pany the improvement of national morality (cf. 
Is. xxxii. 16-18) and thus His righteousness will 
be the pioneer to clear the paths (13b; rv ‘make 
his footsteps a way to walk in’), and facilitate 
the improvement of the land whose condition 
they now regard with dismay (cf. Is. Iviii. 
8 - 12 ), 
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PSALM LXXXVI. OH TURN UNTO ME I 

Although entitled A Prayer of David (cf, Ps. 
Ixxii. 20), it may be so called because it is largely 
compiled of fragments chosen from Davidic and 
other Psalms. To any worshippers in the temple 
who were familiar with the first two books of 
the Psalter, this compilation must have been 
extremely rich in associations of ideas. Primarily 
it is an expression of a devout soul seeking the 
assuring fellowship and strengthening grace of 
the Lord. The petition for aid against certain 
foes (14) does not necessarily root the poem in 
a particular historical situation. A striking 
feature of the F'salm is that each petition is 
accompanied by a reason why the prayer should 
be granted. 

a. Supplication (1-7) 

This is an expectant and humble cry for an 
experience of God's favour which shall rc- 
invigorate the psalmist's soul and provide con¬ 
fidence respecting the future outlook. This plea 
is based on personal necessity (the ‘godly’ iholy) 
man who is poor and ncedy)^ on a relationship of 
faith ilhy servant that trusteth in thee), and on 
the divine nature (good, ready to forgive, plenteous 
in mercy). For possible sources of these phrases 
see, e.g., Pss. Ixx. 5a, Ixxi. 2b, xxv. 20a; Is. xxvi. 
3, xxv, 1; Ex. xxxiv. 6; Pss. Iv. 1,1. 15. 

b. Adoration (8-11) 

This expression of the ground of the psalmist’s 
faith in the Lord comprehends His creative 
power and ultimate purpose. His essential good¬ 
ness and continuous activity. His sovereignty 
above all and His accessibility to man. This 
estimate of God leads to the desire to become 
like Him in mind and manner, i.c. to be inte¬ 
grated in a life inseparable from Him (cf. Jc, 
xxxii- 39). Compare possible sources in, e.g.. 
Ex. XV. 11; Dt. Hi. 24; Pss. xxii. 27-29, Ixxvii. 14, 
IxxxHi. 18, xxv. 4, xxvH. 11. 

c. XhanksgiTing (12, 13) 

A climax of praise and worship is reached 
wherein the godly soul experiences a unity of 
being which is a partial participation in eternal 
glory: it is the affirmation of a God-centred life. 
The basis of this is a former experience of 
divine deliverance from uttermost desolation 
(the lowest hell: i.e. ‘the lowest realms of the 
dead’; cf. Dl. xxxii. 22). 

d. Petition (14-17) 

Finally, mention is made of certain immediate 
circumstances of peril (see Ps. liv. 3). But the 
confession of faith toward God is repeated (see 
verses 5 and 15). The intensity of the whole 
prayer is then summarized in the passionate 
words O turn unto me ... (16), Shew me a token 
for good (17). With verses 16 and 17a cf. Ps. 
xxv. 16, Ixix. 16. The phrase son of thine hand¬ 
maid (16) implies a relationship akin to that of 
a slave born into his master’s household and 


therefore having a double claim upon his master’s 
protection. The words Thou, Lord in the con¬ 
cluding phrase arc emphatic. With verse 17b 
cf. Ps. xxxv. 4. 


PwSALM I.xxxvn. ZION, THE MOTHER 
OF ALL MEN 

This brief Psalm is an expansion of Ps. Ixxxvi. 9. 
It may have sprung from the historical situation 
referred to in 2 Ch. x.xxii. 23, but essentially it 
is prophetic (cf. Is. ii. 2, xliv. 5, Ixvi. 23; Zc. 

ii. 11). The vision of Zion as the metropolis of 
the worldwide kingdom of God is not to be 
interpreted geographically, but spiritually (ef. 
Heb. xi. 10). The dominant thouglU is that of a 
universal and glad acceptance of God as Lord 
and King, in which allegiance all sources of 
international friction arc removed. Note the 
New Testament development of this in Gal. 

iii. 8, iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22fT.; Rev. vii. 9, xv. 4. 
The prophetic and symbolic character of the 
Psalm is associated with a notable conciseness 
of language. 

The city which God has founded is beloved 
by Him and its presence has hallowed the 
mountains around (cf. Ps xlviii. 1, 2). Tlic whole 
city, represented poetically by its gates (cf. Ps. 
exxii. 2; Is. lx. 11) is pre-eminent above all other 
dwelling-places. This fact is illustrated by the 
exceptional statements which men make about 
Zion (3; cf., e.g.. Is. ii. 3; Pss. xlvi. 4, 5, xlviii. 
1-3). 

Verses 4-6 contain the thrice repeated phrase 
this man was horn there, or, in her. The words 
occur in three separate sentences attributed to 
God, and contain the basic concept of the whole 
poem. ‘This one and that one’ (5, Rv) refers to 
the nations such as Rahab (Egypt; cf. Is. Ii. 9; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 10), Babylon, from whose great 
power the children of Israel had been rescued, 
Philistia, Tyre (cf. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7), both typical of 
Israel’s agc-Iong enemies, and Ethiopia (cf. Is. 
xviii, 7), representative of the remote peoples of 
the earth. The words horn there imply the 
identity of these Gentile nations with Israel; 
they receive similar privileges of citizenship (cf. 
Eph. ii. 19), Indeed in the spiritual Zion each 
and every nation, ‘this man and that man’, shall 
claim incorporation on the ground of a re¬ 
birth, and the most High Himself shall make it 
so. When He draw's up the roll of the peoples in 
His city there will be no aliens (cf. Col. iii. 11; 
Phil. iii. 20, Rv). 

This reconstruction of the basis of society 
inaugurates a period of great jubilation. Whether 
folk sing or dance (or ‘play on instruments’), 
whatever they may say or do, the theme and 
ground of their life is ‘All my fresh springs are 
in Thcc’ (7). These w'ords may be intended as 
the first line of a festive hymn, or they may sum¬ 
marize the thought that a full-orbed and divinely 
approved life finds its perpetual inspiration and 
vigour in the experience of dwelling in the city 
of God. 
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PSALM LXXXVm. A CRY OF 
AFFLICTION 

This lament is unique in the Psalter because of 
its gloom and unrelieved sense of misery devoid 
even of hope. Contrast the conclusions of 
Pss. xxii and xxxi with verses 15-18. Its author¬ 
ship is uncertain. The chief Levitical musician in 
David’s time was Hcman, a grandson of Samuel, 
and a wise man in Solomon’s time was known 
by the same name (see 1 Ki. iv. 31). While the 
poem may be expressive of the nation's grief 
during exile, it seems to be a personal elegy by 
someone who, like Job, was strained between an 
undeviating trust in God as the sole source of 
his salvation, and an intensely bewildering ex¬ 
perience which appeared to negate the founda¬ 
tion of all such trust (cf. such experiences as 
related in 2 Ki. xx. 1-4; 2 Ch. xxvi. 21; Jc. 
xxxviii. 6). The title suggests a melody, Mahalath 
Lcanno/h, conducive to ‘the exercise of lamenta¬ 
tion’ (cf. Ps. liii). The Psalm falls into two 
halves. 

a. The psalmist’s anguished appeal (1-8) 

/ have cried day and niyht before thee (1); lit. T 
have cried through the day as in the night’. The 
Hebrew text is, however, broken. Sonic attribute 
this to the intensity of the speaker’s feelings; 
but slight changes give a clearer reading. 
‘Yahweh, my God, 1 cry for help by day, and 
1 cry by night before thee.’ His despondency 
deepens as he descends the ladder of misery. 

Counted with them that tto down into the pit 
(4); i.e. set apart and shunned as one already 
dead. Free among the dead (5); better, as in rv, 
‘Cast olf among the dead.’ The reference is to 
those slain in battle who are buried hurriedly in 
a common grave. Cut ojffrom thy hand (5); i.e. 
deprived of His right hand of salvation. This 
idea that those who have entered the nether 
world of the dead are forgotten by God is 
common to the Psalter. See notes on Ps. vi. 4. 
Cf. Jb. xiv. 12; Ps. xxx. 9; Is. xxxviii. 18. 

The psalmist now turns to consider the source 
of all his distress (6-8). His affliction is from 
God whose wrath lieth hard upon him (7). 
Notice the repetition of the words thou hast. 
Although still alive amidst men, he thinks he is 
already destined to the lowest pit (6); i.e. the 
lowest, darkest, deepest part of Sheo! (cf. Jb. 
X. 21, 22, xvii. 13-16; Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, cxliii. 3). 
In a sense this awful isolation has already com¬ 
menced for, although he still breathes in this 
life, his intimate friends {mine acquaintance) shun 
him as unspeakably repugnant to them (ahomh 
nation is emphatic). For a comparable experience 
see Jb. xix. 6-20 and cf. Ps. xxxi. 9-14. 

b. Llnanswered questions (9-18) 

The fervent daily prayers and the swollen 
tearful eyes of verse 9 arc an echo of verse 1. 
But the description of his sufferings gives way to 
questions (10-12). This pattern is then repeated; 
a statement of daily petition to the Lord (13) is 


followed by an inquiry which has no end and no 
answer (14-18). 

The argument of verses 10-12 is akin to that 
in Ps. vi. 5. Since it was believed that no action 
or speech was possible in the grey, grim, dusty 
halls of Sheol, it was surely in God’s own in¬ 
terests to keep alive as long as possible those 
whose earnest praises were always pleasing to 
Himself (cf. Ps. cxv. 17). Moreover His loving¬ 
kindness and faithfulness could not be exercised 
in that realm inhabited by mere shades (cf. Is. 
xxxviii. 18). Destruction (Heb. Abaddon) is 
simply another name for Sheol and conveys no 
sense of disintegration of being. Until the 
implications of Christ's resurrection W'crc under¬ 
stood by the New Testament writers, it was 
tlKHjght that Sheol was occupied by all who 
died. Yet notions of a division therein, so that 
the good were separated from the wicked, had 
been developed in the centuries between the 
return from exile and the years of Jesus’ ministry 
(cf. Lk. xvi. 22ff.). 

The inquiry of verses 14-18, to which is added 
the appeal for deliverance from affliction, is 
more passionate than similar cries (see, e.g., Pss. 
xiii. 1, 2, Ixxi. 9). Ready to die from my youth up 
(15) suggests that it has behind it the pressure of 
many years, probably because of some con¬ 
stitutional weakness, or through remorse for 
some wrong committed in early manhood. 
Moreover the afflictions which have come upon 
him continue to terrify and lie seems to crave 
the anaesthesia of exhaustion or oblivion. / am 
distracted {\'>)\ the sense of the Hebrew word is 
uncertain. He feels his condition to be one of 
utter hopelessness. He is cut off without a hint 
of help (16). He is like a man carried away in a 
torrent (cf. Ps. Ixix. 2), like one who is adrift 
and destitute on a raft in the lonely ocean (17). 
All his close friends have forsaken him and their 
place is now taken by darkness (18b, rv mg.). 
This final word leaves a strong impression of 
unrelieved gloom and despair. Whether the 
psalmist ever received a comforting revelation 
from God, as did Job, is not known; but his 
experience was caught up in that life which was 
made perfect by the things which He suffered 
(cf. Ml. xxvi. 38, xxvii. 46). 

PSALM LXXXIX. GOD’S SURE 

COVENANT AND ISRAEL’S DISTRESS 

The last Psalm in the third book of the Psalter 
may be regarded as a companion to the first 
one, Ps. Ixxiii. Both deal with certain questions 
which confront a godly man in this earthly 
existence. On the one hand there is the problem 
of the prosperity of the wicked (Ixxiii), and on 
the other there is the mystery of how God is 
faithful to His word when events .seem to show 
His abhorrence of it (Ixxxix). The themes are 
alike, viz. the reconciliation of faith in God with 
the facts of experience. One poem is concerned 
with human experiences, the other with divine 
government. 
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Note the background of gloom towards the end 
of the Psalm and the link with Ps. Ixxxviii pro¬ 
vided by the title. The double theme set out in 
the short introduction (verses 1-4) is consider¬ 
ably expanded in the next thirty-three verses. 
An antithetical attitude begins in verse 38 and is 
then elaborated from two aspects. The per¬ 
plexity arising from the apparent reversal of 
divine purpose constitutes the burden of the 
Psalm. Note Acts xv. 16. 

a. Introduction (1-4) 

The speaker in the first two verses is the psalmist. 
He intends to sing first of the mercies of the 
Lord, i.e. of His loving-kindnesses to the children 
of Israel, and especially to the house of David 
(cf. Is. Iv. 3). Secondly of His faithfulness, i.e. 
His consistent adherence to His promises and 
covenants. These two attributes of God are 
mentioned again in verse 2 together with the 
same qualities of perpetuity and permanence, 
rhey also form the foundation and scatTolding 
of the psalmist’s subsequent worship (see verses 
5, 8, 14, 24, 33, 49). This initial affirmation is an 
expression of faith, the greatness of which must 
be measured against the sombre conditions 
referred to at the close of the Psalm. This atti¬ 
tude of faith arises from God’s own declaration 
in former times (cf. 2 Sa. vii. 8-16) which is 
quoted in verses 3, 4 as the origin of the psalm¬ 
ist’s belief. Note the repetitions in verses 1, 2 of 
words in verses 3, 4 such as: Y,'ith my mouth (I 
have sworn); for ever; build up; establish; to all 
generations. Thus the promises made by oath 
concerning David are transferred into the 
attributes of God Himself and become the main 
motif of the poem which follows. 

b. God’s majesty and covenant (5-37) 

i. The divine attribute.s extolled (5 18). These 
verses are an expansion of verses 1 and 2. In 
place of the psalmist’s voice (1), there is the 
angelic host (the heavens, the saints, or ‘holy 
ones', as in Rv; cf. Jb. xv. 15) which extols the 
ageless wonder of God’s ways with men. ‘Who 
in the skies can be compared’ (6, rv); i.e. neither 
sun nor moon are worthy of adoration (cf. Ps. 
xix. Iff.) and none of the sons of the mighty, or 
angels, are like Him (cf. Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 5fT.). 
He is held in terrible awe by the angelic council 
(7a, Rv; cf. 1 Ki. xxii. 19; Je. xxiii. 18) of whom 
He is Lord God of hosts. None else has power 
like JAH who overthrew Pharaoh (Ex. xv. 11), 
and this supreme might is inseparable from His 
cloak of faithfulness (8, rv; cf. Is. lix. 17). 

From verse 9 the emphasis is upon God’s 
power in the earth rather than in the heavens. 
He rules the raging sea and stills the waves (cf. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 17, 18); He crushed the power of 
Rahab (i.e. Egypt, as in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4), and has 
scattered all other foes (9, 10; cf. Nu. x. 35). He 
is the Maker and Owner of heaven and earth 
(11; cf. Ps. xxiv. 1). Indeed the whole earth from 
one end to the other {the north and the south) is 
His and the most noticeable features of Palestine, 


Mounts Tabor and Hermon, are testimonies and 
monuments to His greatness (12). Events have 
repeatedly shown His mighty arm and strong 
hand (13), and furthermore, in earth as in heaven, 
the divine power is inseparable from the divine 
righteousness. With verse 14 cf. Ps. xcvii. 2. 
Mercy and truth are alw^ays in attendance before 
Him, ready to run as His heralds. 

As a consequence of this, Israel, chosen by 
God who is so great, must be exceptionally 
blessed (cf. Nu. vi. 25). The joyful sound (15); 
the Hebrew denotes both shouts of joy (cf. Ps. 
Ixv. 13) and the sound of the trumpet (see Nu. 
X. 9). The people's Joyful shouts have acclaimed 
Him as king. In thy favour our horn shall he 
exalted (17), i.e. all nations esteem Israel because 
the righteousness of God is made manifest 
among them. All His subjects glory in Him. In 
verse 18 follow rv. Their ‘shield’ or king (cf. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 9) is divinely appointed and acts for 
and on behalf of ‘the Holy One of Israel’. This 
concept of sovereignty prepares the way for the 
next section of the Psalm. 

ii. I'he explicitness of the Davidic covenant 
(19-37). rhese verses expand the theme outlined 
in verses 3 and 4, and are framed as direct 
speech by the Holy One of Israel (18). Then 
refers to the occasion of the oath to David 
declared in a vision to Nathan (2 Sa. vii. 4-17) 
and through him to the whole people, reading 
with RV ‘thy saints’ for av thy holy one (19). Laid 
help upon (19), i.e. conferred (the power to give) 
help. One chosen (19) could be translated ‘a 
youth’. I have found David (20), i.e. he was dis¬ 
closed as the most suitable person to become the 
servant of the Lord (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 70) and was 
therefore anointed with the holy oil of the Spirit 
of God (cf. 1 Sa. xvi. 13). This divine strengthen¬ 
ing meant that no enemy could seize him iin. 
awares and no foe prevail against him (cf. 2 Sa- 
xxii. J). Exact upon him (22); ‘do him violence’ 
(RV mg.). 

In addition to this definite promise of royal 
power and military strength, there was a further 
undertaking by the Lord to endow David with 
His mercy and faithfulness (24). Not only should 
his domain extend from the Mediterranean Seato 
the rivers of the east (cf. Gn. xv. 18; Ps. Ixxx. 11) 
but his relationship with God would be that of 
a firstborn son (26, 27; cf. 2 Sa. vii. 14; Heb. 
i. 5). The former promise to the whole com¬ 
munity (Ex. iv. 22) is now focused in the king 
(note Rom. viii. 29; Rev. i. 5). As a result of 
this, the throne of Israel will be supreme above 
all (cf. Dt. xxviii. 1), and would be eternal as the 
days of heaven (29). 

This aspect of the covenant, its infallibility 
and permanence, prepares the way for the major 
purpose of the Psalm, and in order to clear the 
ground for the subsequent protest the psalmist 
proceeds to dwell upon the inviolability of the 
oath (2 Sa. vii. 14-16). The faithlessness of 
David’s descendants did not annul the covenant 
regarding the dynasty. If they should forsake, 
walk not in, break (‘profane’ rv mg.), keep not 
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the ways of God, He would chastise them; but 
My covenant will I not break (profane), nor 
alter . . . (34). Once and for all time the Lord 
had sworn and He was not a man that He should 
lie (see Lk. i. 32, 33). That covenant was declared 
by God to be as steadfast ‘as the faithful witness 
in the sky* (37, Rv). This may mean ‘as day or 
night’ (Je. xxxiii. 20, 21), or literally ‘as the 
witness in the sky, God Himself, is faithfur (cf. 
Jb. xvi. 19). This allusion to celestial faithfulness 
is reminiscent of verse 29; i.e. the psalmist 
reverts to the major concept of the immutability 
of the covenant. 

c. The psalmist protests that God has now spumed 
the covenant (38-51) 

The emphatic But thou initiates the forceful 
contrast which is provided by the following 
verses. The protest has two aspects which reflect 
the two themes of the preceding part of the 
Psalm. First, the honour and power of God and 
His goodness to Israel (5-18) arc reversed in the 
evidences of the destruction He has wrought, 
the inversion of His promises, and the disgrace 
and shame brought to Israel ( 38-45). Secondly, 
the explicit and solemn covenant with David 
(20-37) is reversed in the inexplicable and 
seemingly capricious abandonment of the under¬ 
taking (46-51). 

i. A deliberate parallel (38-45). The pattern of 
the words ‘thou hast done so and so’ is a de¬ 
liberate parallel with the similar structure of 
verses 9-14. The raging sea is replaced by wrath 
toward the king (38), the humiliation of‘Rahab’ 
is surpassed by the degradation of the throne 
(39; the crown cast dow'n). The creation of the 
world, its bounds and its mountains (11, 12) is 
matched with the destruction of the kingdom, 
its frontiers {hedges] and citadels (40, 41). The 
might of the divine arm had exalted righteous¬ 
ness and judgment and made glad the people 
(13-15), whereas now it is the right hand of his 


adversaries which is exalted and it is the enemies 
who rejoice (42). Once Israel had walked in the 
light of God’s countenance (15), but now Thou 
hast made his glory (rv ‘brightness’) to cease 
(44); He who had been the glory of their strength 
(17) now fought only in pretence, for His 
weapons were reversed and harmless (43), and 
their throne was covered with shame (44). 
Verse 45 may refer to Jehoiachin who was only a 
lad who reigned for three and a half months 
(cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 8). 

ii. A deliberate contrast (46-51). The first 
thought, life's weakness and brevity, is the 
opposite of the strength and permanence of 
David in verses 22-29. Verse 46 is an echo of 
Ps. Ixxix. 5. Verse 47 suggests the experience 
behind Ps. xxxix. 4, 5 and Jb. vii. 6-9, ix. 25-26. 
It seems that God has made men for a mere 
nothing; all must die and that comparatively 
quickly (48). Unle.ss God reaffirms the covenant 
speedily the Davidic dynasty, the trusting 
psalmist and all men will come together to the 
grave and deliverance will be too late. 

The second and final thought. Where are the 
Lord’s faithfulness and mercies?, needs no repeti¬ 
tion; but it is the counterpart of His perpetual 
presence and guidance which were implicit in 
verses 30-35. In conclusion the psalmist reverts 
to his opening words, first concerning the oath 
sworn to David (49; cf. verse 3), and secondly 
concerning the song of praise he intended to 
sing (1). In this matter he reminds the Lord of 
the burden of innumerable taunts and reproaches 
which are on his heart flung at him by surround¬ 
ing peoples (50). The repetition of the words in 
verse 51 is probably intended to convey a sense 
of anguish long endured as the footsteps of the 
young king were dogged by scorn and derision 
on his journey to Babylon. 

Verse 52 docs not belong to the Psalm; it is 
the doxology marking the end of Book III of the 
Psalter. 


BOOK FOUR. PSALMS xc-evi 


PSALM XC. REQUIEM FOR A 
DISOBEDIENT GENERATION 
The title gives Moses as the author. This would 
make the Psalm the oldest in the Psalter. Note 
its complete independence of allusions to other 
Psalms and also the kinship of phrase and 
thought with Dt. xxxiii. The core of the poem, 
verses 7-12, appears to have as a definite his¬ 
torical background the later months of the 
thirty-eight years’ wandering in the wilderness 
when the generation which was adult on leaving 
Egypt was rapidly dying off (see Nu. xiv. 21-23; 
Ps. xcv. 8-11; Heb. iii. 17). Moses would have 
felt increasingly isolated in spirit as these 
members of the community eventually all left 
their bones in the wilderness. And this sense of 
Israel’s mortality, accentuated by the judgment 
of their stubborn unbelief, was added to his own 
peculiar childhood-link with a past generation 


of Egyptian tutors who were saturated with a 
consciousness of ages past. He was in an excellent 
position to perceive the swift-moving panorama 
of the whole human race. Also he had the unique 
privilege of seeing it from the vantage point of 
Sinai. It was the timeless quality of a holy God 
which enhanced His anger, called forth Israel’s 
penitence, and stirred Moses to pray that hence¬ 
forth the eternal freshness, the very joy and 
beauty of the Lord, should characterize all His 
children. 

The Psalm falls into three parts. 

a. The eternal Creator and our ephemeral life 
( 1 ~ 6 ) 

The first verse is transcribed from Dt. xxxiii. 27. 
Since the days of Abraham the people of God 
had had no abiding place, but now their wander¬ 
ings were coming to an end. It could be truly 
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said that the Lord had always shown Himself 
to be the perpetual place of rest and refuge for 
His p^ple (cf. Pss. xci. 9, Ixxi. 3). Before He 
had given birth to the ancient mountains (for 
the metaphor cf. Dt. xxxii. 18; Jb. xxxviii. 8, 28), 
before the existence of the world, and even before 
that, ‘Thou art to be found as God alone’. Thus 
shall it ever be. The earth and the world (2). The 
second of these two words means the cultivated 
parts of the earth. 

In the greatest possible contrast to divine 
deathlcssness is human frailty. Verse 3 is open 
to several interpretations: 1. God causes man 
‘to crumble to dust’ (cf. rv mg.) even while He 
is calling forth another generation. 2. He brings 
living men back to the dust (Gn. iii. 19) by the 
word Return^ ye children of men. 3. If the meaning 
of dakka, ‘crumbling', is that of abasement and 
contrition, then the verse may be paraphrased 
‘Thou causcst men to change and repent and 
then sayest “Come to me who am unchanging’’ ’. 
The following verses, especially verse 6, favour I. 
The three similes (4, 5) of a sleep or watch in the 
ni^dit (unheeded by the sleeper), the brief period 
of lloodwalers after a storm, and the summer 
crop of hay, growing in the dew' r>r dawn, but 
cut and dried by dusk (cf. Ml. vi. 30), arc illus¬ 
trations of the timclcssness of God (4). To Him 
a thousand years pass by thus swiftly. 

b. Life’s sorrows related to God’s holiness (7-12) 
In contrast to the serenity of soul and security 
of life in God which is suggested in verse 1, the 
thought of verse 7 is man’s experience of terri¬ 
fying change, and of being hurried away. This 
reversal is due to human sin calling forth divine 
wrath. Not only obvious wrongs, but the inmost 
heart of each person is laid bare before the eyes 
of Him with whom we all have to do (cf. Hcb. 
iv, 13). The promise of our sunny dawn swiftly 
wanes to the inevitable gloom of night (the 
Hebrew word translated passed away (9) means 
‘decline towtuds sunset’, as in Je. vi.4). Asa tale 
that is told (9); belter, as in rv mg., ‘as a sigh’. In 
verse 10 see rv and cf. Jb. xx. 8. 

Who knoweth ....^(11). The suggestion is that 
very few people realize that this is part of the 
operation of God’s anger (cf. rv), and they 
seldom feci the urgent need of repentance. Oh 
that men would understand this and conse¬ 
quently prize each day rather than squander it 
in frivolous pursuits! (12; cf. Dt. v. 29, xxxii. 29). 

c. A prayer that the survivors should partake of 

God’s glory (13-17) 

Whereas the two preceding portions of the poem 
were headed by the themes of God as the source 
of rest (1) and of wrath (7), the final section is 
introduced (13) by the concept of divine re¬ 
pentance (cf. Ex. xxxii. 12), not as an altera¬ 
tion of His purpose or His values, but as marking 
a change in the divine method of dealing with 
His servant Israel (cf. Dt. xxxii. 36). Early (14); 
Rv ‘in the morning’. The prayer asks for an 
end of trouble like unto the end of night (cf. 


Ps. XXX. 5), i.c. for an immediate experience of 
mercy. Moreover, in that He is God for ever as 
well as from of old (2), let Him grant His 
blessing for as long as He has already imposed 
affliction (15; cf. Dt. viii. 2). Let the evident 
working of His grace and goodwill be seen by 
Israel; and, whereas they had seen God’s judg¬ 
ment upon their parents who were buried in the 
wilderness, let the people now sec His glorious 
salvation in the welfare of their children (16). 
So let nothing hinder them from taking part in 
the completion of His work, viz. the establishing 
of His people in Canaan (17). Thus would they 
experience the divine good pleasure {beauty) 
even amidst the daily work of their hands in 
conquest or occupation. 

PSALM XCI. REFUGE FOR A DIVINELY 
GUIDED SOUL 

This Psalm is generally regarded as a companion 
to the previous one, the tide of which may be 
taken as applying to both. In support of this 
relationship it may be observed that they arc 
both an elaboration of the same phrase in Dt. 
xxxiii. 27a, and that the message of security 
through intimate fellowship with the Lord in 
Ps. xci is the counterpart of the theme of human 
insignificance and desperate need in Ps. xc. The 
two Psalms also have a related structure. 

Ps. xci opens with an assertion of human 
faith (1) and concludes with a declaration of 
divine faithfulness (14-16) in which the im¬ 
personal is replaced by God addressing His 
promises personally to the believer. The re¬ 
maining verses (2-13) fall into two sections each 
introduced by a personal afflrmation (see verses 
2 and 9, RV). In the expansion of these con¬ 
fessions of faith there is in each case a change 
of the personal pronoun from my to thee\ 
verses 3-8 and 9b-13 may have been intended 
to be spoken by another voice. Note how verse 
9b (see rv) picks up the thought of the opening 
words, dwelleth in . . . the most High. 

The imagery of verse 1, the secret place (or 
‘covert’) and the shadow (of the wings), is often 
used elsewhere of God’s solicitude for men. See 
verse 4 and cf. Pss. xvii. 8, Ixi. 4; Dt. xxxii. 11. 
The noisome pestilence (3) means some form of 
destructive death. Note, however, the dilferent 
reading of the lxx, ‘the destroying word’ (cf. 
Ps. xxxviii. 12). His truth (4) is His unquestion¬ 
able faithfulness to His word. 

I'he immunity from dangers described in 
verses 5-8 is almost certainly based upon the 
memory of Israel’s experience during the plagues 
in Egypt; but it is intended to apply meta¬ 
phorically, in the same way as God is referred 
to as a rock and a nesting eagle. Dt. xxxii. 24 
suggests that the destruction tlmt wasteth at 
noonday (6) was some form of sunstroke, but 
see Ps. hex viii. 48. With verse 7 cf. Nu. xxi. 6. 
With verse 8 cf. Ex. xiv. 30b. Aatgclic guardian¬ 
ship (II, 12) is frequently mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, e.g. Gn. xxiv. 40; Ex. xxiii. 20; Heb. i. 14. 
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But this protection is in all thy ways, i.e. of faith 
and godliness (cf. Ps. xxiii. 3; Pr. iii. 17); this 
qualification was understood by Satan when he 
omitted this phrase in quoting the Psalm to 
Jesus (Mt. iv, 6). The ilragon (13); rv ‘serpent’. 
The lion and serpent are representative of 
fierceness and persistence in outward and 
obvious attacks by foes, and inward and secret 
assaults by doubts and schemers. See Am. v. 19; 
Ps. Iviii. 4, 6: and note Lk. x. 19. (Cf. also Pss. 
XXii. 13, Ixiv. 2-6; Mt. xxiii. 33; 1 Pet. v. 8.) 

The words attributed to the Lord in verses 
14-16 may be taken as a fitting conclusion to 
both Psalms. Love is the foundation of all trust 
(Ps. xc. 14IT.) and triumph (Ps. xci. lltT). When 
a man ‘cleaves atTectionately’ to the most High 
then he himself is set on high (cf. 2 Pel. i. 3, 4; 
Ps. ix. 9, 10) in closest companionship and 
security (cf. Jn. xiv. 23tT.; Ps. xxi. 4, 5). 

PSALM XCH. A SABBATH HYMN 

The title reminds us that this Psalm was chanted 
every sabbath in the temple worship after the 
return from Babylon. The Targum ascribes it to 
Adam on the morning of Creation’s .seventh day, 
but this is obviously a metaphorical allusion. 
The association of the song with the sabbath is 
probably due to its spirit of joyful prai.se and 
its outlook upon a world cleansed of sinners 
and evil-doers. In this latter .sense, the P.salm 
may be anticipatory of the eternal sabbath rest 
for the children of God which in its fulness is 
yet to come (cf. Heb. iv. 91f.). Note the similarity 
of verses 1-3 and Ps. xxxiii. 1-3 (another song 
of creative power and righteous rule) and the 
elaboration of the similes of grass (the wicked) 
and a green tree (the righteous) which were used 
in Ps. i. 

After the introduction, the song falls into two 
.symmetrical and contrasted parts each contain¬ 
ing two themes. 

a. Introduction (1-3) 

The praise and worship of God is not merely 
approved by Him as good but is a most pleasant 
activity for men (cf. Ps. cxlvii. 1). The practice 
of having morning and evening periods of p.rayer 
and praise is often mentioned in the Psalter. 
See, e.g., Pss. v. 3, xlii. 8, Iv. 17, lix. 16, Ixiii. 6, 
Ixxxviii. 13. The phrase with a solemn sound O) 
occurs as Higf^aion in Ps. ix, 16. In Ps. xix. 14 it 
denotes musing or meditation, and may here be 
a technical word for meditative music. 

b. God's works and His judgment on the wicked 

(4-9) 

God's activity is seen both in His works of 
creation and in His rule over the affairs of men. 
It is the latter which the psalmist has most in 
mind and is most evocative of his praise. / will 
triumph (4), or ‘exult’, because the designs and 
purposes of God are actually and continuously 
being disclosed in history (cf. Pss. xxxiii. 11, 
xl. 5, cxxxix. 17). We are thinking His thoughts 


after Him but usually find them too deep for 
us to grasp (cf. Is. Iv. 8tf.; Rom. xi. 33). . 

A brutish man ... a fool (6); i.e. men who arc 
dominated by sensuality or by moral perversity. 
Such cannot discern this providential govern¬ 
ment in the world nor understand why the 
wicked flourish as the spring grass. The psalmist 
not only declares the destruction of the wicked 
(see notes on Ps. xc. 6), but implies that their 
short-lived prosperity is an intentional lesson to 
the godly (cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 1711.). This is because 
the Lord ever sitteth on high in judgment (cf. 
Ps. xxix. 10) and all opposition to Him or His 
people shall be thoroughly disrupted. 

c. Personal ble.ssings and God’s goodness to the 
righteous (10-15) 

Adoration of God frequently arises from a 
reali/.alion that we are not merely observers of 
God's mercy and judgments, but aic ourselves 
caught up into the pattern of His holy bene¬ 
ficence (cf. 2 Pel. i. 2-4; Hph. ii. 19tf.). This 
consciousness of being a partaker with Ciod is 
often expressed by the psalmists in the metaphors 
of an upraised horn belonging to a source of 
great power (cf. Nu. xxiii. 22; P.ss. xxix. 6, 
lx,xxix. 17, cxlviii. 14) and of an inverted horn 
from whence flowed the anointing oil, symbol 
of identification and incorporation (cf. 1 Sa. 
xvi. 13; Ps. xlv. 7; Heb. i. 9). Unicorn (10); RV 
‘wild ox’. As he feels almost a partner with 
God, the psalmist knows that he will see and 
hear of the downfall of all those who oppose the 
servants of the Lord. He feels that he is in¬ 
separable from the triumphant activity of God. 

The righteous shall flourish (12). The contrast 
now reaches its climax. It has been suggested in 
the antithesis of verses 11 and 6, and is expanded 
in the imagery of the tall, erect and ever-green 
palm tree which is so superior to the grass 
underfoot (7). The cedars of Lebanon were noted 
for their size and excellence (cf. Is. ii. 13; Ps. 
civ. 16). The imagery of such great trees growing 
luxuriantly in the house of the Lord has been 
found previously in Ps. hi. 8. The basic idea is 
that of permanence, dignity, ample resources oT 
strength and nourishment, freedom from damage, 
an environment of honour and centuries of 
fruitfulness (cf. a similar concept in Ps. xxvii. 
4-6). The final verse of the song is based on 
Dt. xxxii. 4. 

PSALM XCIIL THE LORD’S ETERNAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 

This Psalm, itself an expansion of Ps. xcii. 8, is 
a prologue to the great anthem of praise in 
Pss. xcv-c. The concept of God’s throne, 
established of old (2), i.e. before time was, and 
surviving all attempts to shake it so that He 
remains king for ever (cf. Pss. xxix. 10, xxxiii. 
csp. 13, 14, xlvii), is not the same as that belief 
which envisages Him as ruling from Zion (cf. 
Pss. xxiv, xlvi, xlviii. 1, 2, Ixviii. 16, 17). The 
two lines of thought were the necessary expres¬ 
sion of a faith which believed God wauld 
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eventually disclose His true nature and glory in 
all earth and heaven, and also that He would 
also establish sovereignty over the peoples of 
this world by His personal rule and have an 
actual city (Zion) as His residence. The latter 
belief became part of the messianic hope. In the 
New Testament the two concepts are fused into 
one and thereby transformed (cf. Ps. cx). 

The Psalm, together with xcv-c, is generally 
assumed to have been written after the return 
from Babylon when the apparent abdication of 
the throne of David by God (see Ps. Ixxxix) was 
perceived to lx; temporary. The Lord re i^neth (I), 
lit. ‘The Lord hath become king’, may allude to 
this resumption of His rule over Israel, or it 
may imply a world-wide acknowledgment of an 
eternal fact stated in the next verse. Is clothed 
(1). The thought is ‘hath robed Himself in 
royal apparel’. With the recognition of His 
sovereignty the world-order becomes stable 
and firm (cf. Ps. xevi, I Off.). Previously there 
have been insidious, low and widespread ele¬ 
ments of opposition, here described as floods (3) 
which have endeavoured to swamp and smash 
this divine purpose. Notice the development of 
the thought, from the first creep of these flood- 
waters, through tlie increasing swirl of their 
currents and the deepening roar of their de¬ 
structive efforts, even to their final manifestation 
as broad waters whipped in tumult, thundering 
menaces (‘voices') and crashing as breakers of a 
sea. Yet is the Lord on high unmoved and un¬ 
perturbed, ever glorious in power (cf. Ps. xxix. 
10). Tlicre may be some indirect allusion in 
verses 3 and 4 to the captivities of Israel when 
they were carried away and wellnigh immersed 
in the great river-states of Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylon. 

The final verse is a comment by the psalmist 
upon the impregnable slructuie of God's king¬ 
dom. His unchangeablencss is rooted in His own 
holiness and in His righteous administration of 
all creation (cf. Ps. xix. 7-9). Thine house refers 
particularly to the temple, or to Zion itself (cf. 
Ps. xlvii. 1-3), or to the place of His abiding 
(cf. Is. Ixvi. 1 and Acts vii. 48, 49). 

PSALM XCIV. AN APPEAL AGAINSI THE 
DELAY OF GOD'S JUDGMENT 

The theme of this Psalm is the age-old problem 
of reconciling what happens in the world with 
the goodness and power of God. Its relationship 
to the previous Psalm is shown in two ways: the 
triple protest (xciv. 3, 16 and 20) is made on the 
basis of God’s eternal sovereignty (Ps. xciii), 
and a fondness for repetition of phrases is 
characteristic of both poems. Primarily this 
Psalm expresses the immediate reaction of the 
natural man to the affirmation of faith in Pss. 
xciii and xcv~c. It is the challenge of harsh 
realism to the confidence of heartfelt trust, a 
reminder of the anomaly of man’s devilry 
within the moral order established by God. 
Apart from the invocation in the two opening 


verses the Psalm falls into three parts, each 
introduced by an inquiry or protest. 

a. Introduction (1, 2) 

The appeal is framed in forceful words, lit. ‘O 
God of vengeances, Yahweh, God of vengeances, 
shine forth’. This has no sense of animosity or 
malice about it, but is simply a cry for recom¬ 
pense or retribution (cf. Je. li. 56c), that all false 
appearances may be terminated and all ungodly 
deeds recoil upon the perpetrators (cf. Jb. iv. 8; 
Ho. viii. 7a; Gal. vi. 7ff.). This process would 
inevitably accompany the manifestation of 
divine truth, hence the appeal shoy thyself (rv 
‘shine forth’; cf. Pss. 1. 2, Ixxx. 1). He asks God 
to assert His sovereignty (cf. Gn. xviii. 25c; Ps. 
vii. 6ff.) and to bring home to the arrogant the 
consequences of their deeds (see rv). 

b. How long sliall the wicked triumph? (3-15) 

The query concerns the present period of time; 
it docs not imply any suspicion of divine im¬ 
potence. The inquiry is elaborated in three 
respects: 

i. Facts (4-7). The wicked arc described as 
pouring forth a stream of arrogant and boastful 
words which spring from self-esteem. Hard 
things (4); better, as in rv, ‘arrogantly’. They 
are not only pompous ranters but they also 
break in pieces^ i.e. crush and harass, that 
remnant of devout souls who form the Lord’s 
people and heritage (5). Their offences against 
their fellows (cf. Lx. xxii. 21, 22) and against 
.Iah (rv mg.), the God of their fathers (who 
overthrew even an oppressor like Pharaoh), are 
sins of murder and pride which violate the 
essentials of law (sec Dt. vi. 5; Mt. xxii. 37fl'.; 
Lk. x. 27). For the common illusion that the 
Lord shall not see (7), or care, cf. Ps. x. 11; Jb. 
xxii. 13ir.; E/k. viii. 12; Is. xxix. 15; Ps. cxxxix. 
11, 12; Lk. viii. 17, xii. 2. 

ii. Principles (8-11). The lack of discernment 
(7) is not on God's part but theirs (cf. Jn. ix, 
39ff.). Such obtusencss is characteristic of men 
who live in the realm of animal experiences 
{brutish,, see Ps. xcii. 6 and cf. Ixxia. 22). Three 
principles are declared. 

1. The Creator must be greater than His 
creatures (9); i.e. He who made doors of access 
to the liuman mind must have the power and 
right of entry. Cf. the divine manifestation by 
car (Ex. iii. 14) and eye (Jn. ix. 25). 

2. The moral ruler of great historic move¬ 
ments must exercise His holy authority over 
every man (10), i.e. if the ordinary nations arc 
trained and instructed in right and wrong (cf. 
Rom. i. 18ff.) and are held responsible for their 
misdeeds (Rom. i. 32), how much more shall He 
Himself, teacher of the knowledge of righteous¬ 
ness (rv), be righteous in His rebukes? 

3. The Lord knows fully the number and 
nature of human thoughts (cf. Ps. cxxxix. 1-4; 
Jn. ii. 24, 25; 1 Cor. iii. 20) because they^ i.e. 
men, are altogether vain (lit. ‘a breath’; see Ps. 
xxxix. 6). 
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iii. Beliefs (12-15). After the historical and 
philosophical, there is the religious aspect. This 
is a development of the central thought in the 
previous paragraph (see verse 10). Blessed is he 
whom God teaches by imposing a discipline 
upon him (cf, Ps. cxix. 71; Heb. xii. 5-9) and 
instructing him in the law (Heb. tonih) of the 
Lord, i.e. in the nature and meaning of the 
divine self-revelation (12). That man is given 
peace of heart and mind; he is at rest inwardly, 
even in times of adversity, which will continue 
until the full and final judgment of the wicked 
is effected (13). That ultimate action is inevitable, 
and equally sure is the faithfulness of the Lord 
to His chosen people (14). Judgment will become 
righteous (contrast verses 5, 6) and the upright 
shall follow the way of godliness without 
hindrance (15). 

c. Who shall champion me against evil (16-19) 

The belief in an ultimate vindication of the moral 
order provides a poor defence against immediate 
and unscrupulous injustice. The query of verse 16 
is the natural response of the godly man who is 
oppressed. The answer is implied ‘The Lord is 
my defender’, and this is affirmed in detail in 
the following three verses which correspond to 
the three aspects previously outlined. The 
physical threat of being driven to an unjust 
death, the silence of the grave (sec verses 5, 6), 
has been averted solely by the providence of the 
Lord (17). The psychological peril of slipping 
from the path of sober-minded trust in God 
because of the difficulties of going on (cf. verse 8 
with When I said, i.e. to myself) has been pre¬ 
vented only by the effectual and sustaining mercy 
of the Lord (18; cf. Ps. cxiv. 14; Jude 24). The 
spiritual danger of lapsing into the intense 
solitariness of unbelief has never developed 
because, whenever anxious thoughts (kv mg. 
‘doubts’) surged round his inmost soul, the 
comforts (i.e. consolations) of the Lord ensured 
real heart-peace (19; cf. verse 14; Ps. xxvii. 5). 

d. But arc the wicked to claim God as their ally? 

(20-23) 

The satisfactory testimony of the godly soul, to 
the effect that the Lord fully sustains him in 
periods of adversity and oppression, did not 
touch the external situation which is the root of 
the whole problem. What, then, is God’s re¬ 
lationship to the w'icked? Is there any divine 
truth behind the fact that the wicked are in the 
places of authority {throne, i.e. ‘seat of judg¬ 
ment’) and administration? Frameth mischief by 
a law (20); i.e. use legal statutes to make wrong 
appear right. How are the upright to assess the 
phenomenon of wicked men occupying for long 
periods positions of power created by God for 
the necessary government of society? Contrast 
verse 2a. 

The psalmist offers no solution to this point 
but simply reiterates the three major aspects of 
the matter. (See section b above.) He first de¬ 
clares the existence or fact of injustice (21) as in 


verses 4-7. Secondly he testifies to the Lord’s 
care and protection in his own case (22), re¬ 
placing the abstract principles of verses 8-11 by 
personal experience. Thirdly he affirms'liis belief 
in the power and righteousness of God and in 
the ultimate retribution upon the wicked as in 
verses 12-15. Condemn the innocent blood (21) 
means to sentence to death men who are free 
from guilt. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
PSALMS XCV-C 

These six liturgical Psalms have a common 
theme—the joyous adoration of Yahwch as the 
supreme ruler of His creation as well as the 
covenant God of Israel. Although written separ¬ 
ately they have been fitted together into an 
elaborate choral w'ork centred on the fact that 
‘the Lord reigneth’. The basic structure is the 
usual Hebraic alternation of parallel themes and 
it is almost certain that each of these Psalms was 
sung antiphonally. Similar groups of Psalms 
arranged lor choral services of praise occur in 
cxiii-cxviii and cxlvi-cl. Throughout this group 
there is evidence of ct)nsidcrable borrowing of 
phrases from oilier Psalms and from the later 
part of the book of Isaiah. But the six poems 
have been skill'ully combined into an impressive 
sequence which is particularly rich and extensive 
in thought. 

The anthem begins (xcv) with an expression of 
Israel’s worship in which the knowledge of God 
is shown to l>e inseparable from the imprint of 
His action upon them at the Red Sea and in the 
wilderness. A larger view develops in Ps. xevi; 
Israel is unnamed and the aill to worship is 
addressed to all nations and creatures. Israel’s 
covenant of Ps. xcv, ‘He is our God and we are 
His people', is replaced by the natural and 
general elements in which God is known as 
creator of the heavens and source of all righteous¬ 
ness and truth. 

These two aspects of deity are amplified in 
Ps. xcvii, where He is described first as the 
supreme One before whom creation is ever on 
the verge of dissolution, and then as the faithful 
One whose goodness and holiness are always 
being disclosed to all people through Zion. This 
great privilege granted to Israel evokes a jubilant 
song of praise (Ps. xcviii), not so much on the 
grounds of Jewish monopoly, but because of the 
marvel that the divine revelation of salvation 
should be made known to the ends of the etirth. 

Nevertheless, although all creation is under an 
obligation to praise the Lord, He has chosen 
Zion as the centre and focus of His self-revela- 
lion. Coasequently Ps. xeix is the most particular 
of the whole group—the cherubim in Zion’s 
sanctuary, the divine purpose in the history of 
Jacob, God’s personal response to such leaders 
as Moses, Aaron and Samuel, and His patient 
mercy in dealing with a wayward nation. Finally, 
in Ps. c, the appeal for universal adoration of 
the Lord is fused, both with Israel’s position as 
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His peculiar people, and with the enduring 
quality of the Lord’s mercy and goodness. 

Observe the interweaving of many antitheses 
throughout the whole anthem. For example, 
human life and earth life (itself grouped into 
sheep and pasture, ci ops and woods, sea and 
land, darkness and light); past and future; Israel 
and other nations; the covenants of Sinai 
(Moses) and of Zion (David); God who is 
highly exalted in the heavens, and yet dwellcth 
between the cherubim in the temple; the severity 
and also the goodness of the Lord to Israel in 
the wilderness; the divine condemnation of all 
wicked men but the ultimate acceptance of the 
Gentiles. 

PSALM XCV. PRAISE THE CREATOR’S 
POWER AND PATIENCE 

See General Introduction above to Psalnis atv-c 
T his is a liturgical description of the approach 
to the temple of a body of worshippers. Note 
how' the voice of a priest or prophet breaks in at 
the end of verse 7. For the Lord as the rock (1), 
sec Pss. Ixxxix. 26, Ixxi. 3, Ixii. 2, xviii. 1, 2. Come 
before his presence with thanksgiving (2); cf. 
Hcb. xiii. 15. The reference to other gods (3) 
is to be interpreted in the light of xevi. 5 (cf. 
Ex. xviii. 11). With ‘In his hand arc the deep 
places . . . the heights’ (4, rv) cf. Ps. cxxxix. 7,8. 

Worship and how down (6), i.e. prostrate our¬ 
selves and demonstrate our full allegiance. Our 
maker (6); cf. Dt. xxxii. 6, 15. This second call 
(cf. verse 1) infuses the initial joy with reverence 
and humility. Pasture , . . sheep (7); cf. Ixxiv. 1, 
Ixxix. 13, Ixxx. I (see notes to these). ‘Oh that 
ye would hear his voice’ (7, rv) is a parenthesis. 
The voice says To day . . . harden not your heart 
(7, 8). Worship and warning go together in 
Israel’s history; cf. Hcb. iii. 7—iv. 11. Verse 8 is 
best translated as in rv ‘as at Meribah, as in (he 
day of Massah’. The core of the first pUice-name 
means strife, and the root of the second means 
‘test’ or ‘prove’ (sec Ex. xvii. 1-7). Saw my work 
(9); i.e. in the deliverance from Egypt, or 
generally as in Pss, Ixiv. 9, xcii. 4. Swore in my 
wrath (11). See Nu. xiv. 21-23; there is another 
statement of the Lord’s abhorrence in Dt. i. 34- 
39. My rest (11); see Dt. xii. 9 and Fleb. iv. The 
abrupt ending of the Psalm accentuates the 
continual challenge presented by the action of 
God in our past experience. 

PSALM XeVT. REJOICE, O EARTH, 
THY KING COMETH 
See General Introduction above to Psalms jcrv-c 
The opening quotation is from Is. xlii. 10: the 
whole Psalm is virtually reproduced in the 
Davidic anthem for the installation of the ark in 
Zion (see 1 Ch. xvi. 23-33). All the e’arr/i (l);i.c.its 
inhabitants. His name (2); i.e. His scif-disclosurc 
in His great acts, especially toward Israel. 

The second movement opens in verse 4 with 
a quotation from Ps. xlviii. 1. The unreality of 
ail other ‘gods* is a frequent theme in Isaiah. 


See, e.g.. Is. ii. 8, 18, 20, xl. 19fr., xli. 21-24, 
xliv. 12ff. On the other hand the glory and power 
of Yahweh arc often said to be evident in the 
heavens. See, e.g., Pss. xix. 1-6, xxxiii. 6, civ. 
1-3; cf. Rom. i. 18-20; 1 Cor. viii. 4. The 
attributes of God are represented in verse 6 as 
His regalia (cf. Pss. xciii. 1, civ. 1); His strength 
ami beauty were symbelized in the ark of the 
covenant (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 61). 

The third movement (verses 7-9) begins with 
a composite quotation from Pss. xxii. 27, xxix. 
1, 2. Note the order of the service; homage, 
praise, offering, prayer. The invitation to all 
nations to enter llie courts of the Lord was 
never put into practice; but sec Is. lx. The 
beauty of holiness (9); i.e. in holy garments. 
Cf. Ps. xxix. 2. 

The fourth movement (verse 10) repeats the 
theme of Ps. xciii. 1. Men must realize that the 
Lord is king and that only in Him docs the 
world become stabilized. This cry of acclama¬ 
tion that the Lord is become king echoes against 
the background of His creation of the world 
out of chaos. Cf. Pss. ix. 8, xxii. 27, 28. 

The two final stanzas of the Psalm seem to be 
messianic anticipations. The effect of His coming 
will be seen in the realm of creation (11, 12; 
cf. Is. xliv. 23tf., Iv. 12; also Ps. xxiv. l),and in 
the setting up of His righteous kingdom (cf. 
Is. xi. 1-9). The present tense of these words of 
faith is akin to such Gospel statements as Lk. 
xvii. 21; Jn. xii. 31. 

PSALM XCVII. ASHAMED BE THOSE 
THAT SERVE HIM NOT 

See General Introduction above to Psalms xcv-c 
This majestic Psalm expands the concept of God 
as universal King already expressed in Ps. xevi. 
4 and 10. It is a mosaic of phrases from other 
Psalms prefaced (as is Ps. .xeix) with the exultant 
cry of the Lord's entlironement. There are two 
parts. 

The first portion (verses 1-6) deals imagina¬ 
tively with the tremendous commotion in the 
natural realm consequent upon the coming or 
manifestation of God. (Sec Ps. xevi. 13 and 
xviii. 7-15; see also 3dg. v. 5; Pss. xlvi. 6,1. 3, 4, 
Ixxvii. 18, l.xxxix. 14; Is. Ixvi. 18; Mic. i. 3-5; 
2 Pet. iii. 10-12; and cf. Rom. viii. 19-23.) 

The second half (verses 7-12) speaks of the 
spiritual results of His advent. Paganism is 
revealed as utterly vain (cf. Is. xliv. 6-20, xlv. 16, 
xlvi. 1), whereas Zion and its ‘daughter’ villages 
arc filled with rejoicing (an echo of Ex. xv; 
see also Pss. xxx. 4, xxxii. 11, Ixxxiii. 18. 
Light is sown for the righteous (11); i.e. the source 
of future glory and knowledge is implanted in 
the godly soul and will later spring forth more 
fully (cf. Ps. exxvi. 6; Pr. iv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 6 
and 16ff.). 

PSALM xevra. INVOCATION TO GOD 
THE KING BY ALL THE WORLD 
See General Introduction above to Psahns xev-c 
This Psalm opens and closes with the same 
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phrases as Ps. xcvi, and shows considerable 
similarity to it throughout. In its description of 
Israel's deliverance from other nations and of 
the jubilation of a perfected creation the psalmist 
is really concerned vviih the interrelation of God 
and the world, A new so?ig (1) is necessary 
because the sense of God’s immediate presence 
has emptied all former expressions of praise. His 
salvation (2). For the means see Ps. xiiv. 3; tor 
the eftect cf. Is. lii. 10. The manner of it has been 
by creating order out of confusion, by delivering 
Israel from Egypt, and by the renewal of those 
blessings to Israel promised aforetime to their 
fathers. The whole action of salvation is the 
outcome of His attribute of rigiiieousness. The 
special experience of Israel \N as simvdy the fore¬ 
runner of a world-wide salvalian (3b). Hence the 
call to all the inhabitants of earth to break forth 
into songs of joy (4; cf. Is. lii. 9) and to use all 
forms of music to augment their praise. Nor is 
salvation and praise limited to mankind. All 
creation is expected to join in, and esen the sea, 
symbol hitherto of rebelliousness (cf. Ps. xciii. 
3, 4), is heard in fullest acclamation (cf. Rom. 
viii. 19-21). 

PSALM XCIX. SONG OF ISHALL’S 
PRIESTLY PRIVILEGE 

See General Introdactum above to Psalms m\~c 
The nation’s glad cry at the enthronement of 
their King forms the opening phrase of this 
Psalm as of Ps. xcvii. It closes also with a similar 
thought of the Lord’s holiness. The body of the 
poem, how'ever, follows the theme of Ps. xcv. 
The repetition of verse 5 in verse 9 clearly 
divides it into two parts. 

In the first part there arc two strands of 
thought. First, the psalmist considers the tran¬ 
scendent majesty of the Lord which, none the 
less, is focused in the temple in Zion between 
the Cherubinis (I). Cf. the paradox of Ps. xcv. 2 
and 4, ‘let us come before him who is abo\'e all 
and beneath all’. Secondly, the divine ordering 
of the system of law in Israel is recalled. Cf. the 
recognition in Ps. xcv. 6 of God as founder or 
‘maker’ of Israel (see Dt. xxxii. 6 and 15). His 
footstool (5) may have several meanings; c.g. 
the sanctuary (Ps. cxxxii. 7), the ark of the 
covenant (1 Ch. xxviii. 2), the city of Zion (La. 
ii. 1), the whole earth (Is. Ixvi. I). 

The second part (verses 6-9) a(..o has two 
topics. The psalmist thinks first of the prayerful 
leadership of Moses, Aaron and Samuel, and 
prays for a display of divine power and faith¬ 
fulness similar to that given to these men (cf. 
1 Sa. xii. 18-23; Jc. xv. 1). The pillar of cloud 
and the allusion to divine statutes is reminiscent 
of Sinai. His object seems to be to draw atten¬ 
tion to the character of liie priesthood when it 
was first inaugurated. Secondly, he considers the 
gracious forgiveness of” the Lord. The reference 
to His vengeance, or chastisement, is an echo of 
Ps. xcv. 10, 11 (note Ps. Ixxviii. 38 and 58) and, 
in view of the priestly emphasis of the Psalm, 


the allusion may be to the judgment of Korah 
(Nu. xvi). The mood is that of Mai. ii. 1-9. The 
variation in the refrain (9 and 5) emphasizes the 
harmony between Yahvveh and Israel; the Lord 
our God is a double alhrmaiion. 

PSALM C. PRAISE FOR GOD’S 
ENDURINi; FAITHFULNESS 

Sec General Introduction above to Psalms xev-c 
I his is llic shortest Psalm in the group but the 
most comprehensive. Apart from the spirit of 
joy fill ness in the service and worship of God the 
essential themes arc: the sovereignty and one- 
iicss of ihc Lord (cf. Dt. vi. 4; 1 Ki. xviii. 39); 
the rcctignition that lie has lunh created us and 
made us what wc arc and also chosen us as His 
flock (cf Is. xliii. 1; Eph. ii. 10; 1 Pci. ii. 25); 
the perpetual privilege of oflering thanks to God 
for His essential goodness and eternal faith¬ 
fulness. 

PSALM CL THE DAVTDIC IDEAl. 

Tills Psalm v>r David sets out the principles upon 
whicli he intended to act during his reign in 
Zion, the city oj the Lord {'S). Purity of heart on 
his own pare (cf. Pss. xvii. 1-5, xxvi) was not 
enough. He saw the desirability of a house that 
was perfect, of a court in which there w'as no 
evil thing, and of a people in whom envy, pride, 
deceit and falsity were ruthlessly destroyed. 
This ideal of a holy king and a perfect nation 
clearly belongs to the early part of David's 
reign w'hen his c.xpcricnce at the courts of Saul 
and Achish, and his many perils because of evil 
men and corrupt practices, were still a major 
factor in shaping his outlook. The most notable 
feature of the Psalm is the king’s desire for 
unanimity of heart amongst his companions. He 
expected no le.ss from them than his own stan¬ 
dards of conducl and values, an ideal which 
becomes praciicahie only under the rule of 
David's Son and Lord (cf. Mt. v. 3; Rom. xii 
and xiii; 1 Jn. ii. 6, iii. 3). 

There are various interpretations of the phrase 
O when wilt thou come unto me? (2). It may be 
an echo of 2 Sa. vi. 9, in wliicli case the Psalm 
may express David's conviction, in view of 
Uzzah’s death, that (he city of Jerusalem needed 
to 1)0 thoroLiglily cleansed of any wickedness 
before the ark could ho brought thither. On the 
oilier hand Jerusalem could hardly be described 
as the city of the Lord (8) if the visible ark and 
the invisible presence were not yet there. In this 
case the new urge toward the formation of a 
community of people with perfect hearts would 
naturally follow the disclosure, through Nathan, 
of the Loril’s covenant with David. This phrase 
may therefore express his yearning for its fulfil¬ 
ment. Sec 2 Sa. vii. A similar reaction to a divine 
act of gracious revelation is seen in 1 Pet. iv. 17 
and Col. iii. Iff, 

The two themes of the Psalm are dealt with 
consecutively. 
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a. A personal resolution toward holiness of life 

(1-4) 

The psalmist’s private life is to be marked by 
unswerving esteem for tiie character of Cod's 
rule {mercy ami ju.l<^menf). He desires to rule in 
a similar manner but realizes the need of tlie 
divine presence and power to enable him so to 
do. Wicked thin^ (3); kv ‘base thing’; lit. ‘thing 
of Belial’. In his home life he will choose in¬ 
tegrity rather than indulgence, and uprightness 
rather than base or unworthy aims. Crooked or 
unfaithful things he will abhor and only straight 
and true purposes will be kept in his heart. L.vil 
things (or ‘persons’, i<v mg.) shall not claim 
acquaintance with him (4b; cf. Phil. iv. 8). 

b. A personal re.soluiioii eoneeniing holiness oi 

society (5-8) 

The court life of the king is to be purged of 
slander and arrogance (5). He intends being 
watchful for godly men whom he can appoint 
as his companions. He will seek for ministers 
and orticials who walk in a way of integrity (or 
perfection) like himself (2c, hh). Men of deceit 
(such as Doeg, I Sa. x\li. 22) should have no 
access to the king's affairs, and anyone found 
guilty of falsehood will be dismis.scd. Day by 
day (8, see kv) the king will sit to administer 
justice (cf. Je. xxi. 12; 2 Sa. xv. 2ff.) so that 
gradually the whole city will be made to reflect 
the righteousness of the Lord who has chosen 
to dwell there. 

PSALM ClI. A PRAYER OF I’HE 
AFFLICTED 

The title aflixed to this Psalm is peculiar in that 
it gives no musical instruction, nor indication of 
the author, but describes only the character of 
the poem and its applicability to any suflercr 
who wishes to pray. From the allusion to Zion’s 
dust and the sighs of prisoners, the Psalm may 
with considerable confidence be assigned to the 
closing years of the exile. The writer speaks not 
only from his own experience of grief but as a 
partaker and representative of the sorrows of 
his people. The Psalm is in three parts. 

a. A cry of suffering and despair (1-11) 

The first two verses are a mosaic of phrases 
from other Psalms, e.g. x.xxix. 12, xviii. 6, xxvii. 
9, lix. 16, xxxi. 2, Ixix. 17. After this invocation, 
which is expressive of' the psalmist’s sense of 
isolation from God (cf. verse 10), he proceeds to 
describe his brief and anguished life (3~5). His 
days drift and vanish into smoke because of the 
spiritual fever which bui*ns upon the hearth of 
his physical existence. His heart has lost its 
freshness and vigour so that it is like grass 
scorched in the sun and unable to absorb 
nourishment. As a consequence of anxiety his 
body is wasting away and is nothing but skin 
and bone (cf. Ps. vi. 2, 3, xxii. 14, 15, xxxii. 3, 4, 
xxxviii. 6-10; Jb. xix. 20). 

The third aspect of his misery is that of isola¬ 


tion from his fellows (6, 7). He is not merely 
gloomy as the pelican and melancholy as the 
owl, for they are accustomed to scenes of lone¬ 
liness and ruin. But in his sleeplessness (/ watch), 
he is also like the sociable sparrow that is made 
conscious of iis timidity, insignificance and 
weakness as it hops in solitude upon a rooftop 
(cf. Is. xxxviii. 14). 

The fourth aspect of iris destitution (8-11) 
echoes the second (3-5). In place of inward 
worry there arc outward taunts (‘rcpi*oaches') 
and vehement curses (8b, rv). His groaning is 
accompanied by weeping (cf. Ps. Ixxx. 5) and 
the metaphorical lire in his bones (3) has pro¬ 
vided a constant flavour of ashes in his mouth 
O). i he days ol liis life, as devoid of the en¬ 
during quality of goodness as smoke is lacking 
in substance (3), lengthen out like shadows in a 
.setting sun whidi point to the oncoming gloom 
of a long night (11). He is parched of joy and 
shrivelled by care like gra.ss in the hot sun (II 
and 4). The striking addition in the fourth phase 
of thought is in verse 10, which is an antithesis 
of verses 1 and 2. The psalmist's trouble is inter¬ 
preted as evidence of divine anger against him. 
Indeed, the experience of the nation in exile 
suggests that God, having taken them up (cf. 
Is. xxxviii. 12) in past centuries as though to 
keep them anti protect them, has actually done 
so simply to cast them away as a tempest w'ould 
first lift a lent and then leave it tattered in a 
useless place (cf. Jb. xxvii. 21, xxx. 22; alter¬ 
natively see Is. xxii. 17, 18). 

b. I'hc unchanging and compassionate Lord (12- 
22 ) 

The contrast between man’s nature and vicissi¬ 
tudes and God's nature and unchangeableness 
is introduced with an emphatic But thou (\2; 
cf. Ps. lix. 8). This part of the Psalm is in three 
sianziis, each of which has Zion for its central 
thought. 

i. The time to restore Zion has come (12-14). 
I'he perpetual abiding of the Lord is reflected in 
Flis enduring memorial among men (cf. Ex. 
iii. 15). Because of this He will eventually come 
in compassion to Zion and there could be no 
more needful lime for His mercy than now. 
Surely the time of restoration foretold by the 
prophets (e.g. Je. xxv. 11, 12, xxix. 10; Is. xl. 2) 
has come, because the exiles do not mourn for 
themselves so much as for the ruins of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

ii. The effect of the restoration on mankind 
(15-18). When the time is fulfilled for the holy 
place to be restored all men will reverence the 
glory of the Lord because it would be revealed 
in Zion’s rc-creation. That will embody His 
faithfulness and compassion toward the prayers 
of the destitute, and it will be recorded and 
remembered in future generations of the re¬ 
created people of Zion. 

iii. The divine nature of the deliverance (19- 
22). Their captivity in exile is likened to their 
former bondage in Egypt (cf. Ex. iii. 7; Ps. 
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Ixxix. 11; sec also Pss. xiv. 2, xxxiii. 13), and a 
similar deliverance from complete destruction 
is foreseen so that men in general may tell forth 
the name of the Lord in Jerusalem. That will 
initiate a gathering of all nations together in 
service to the Lord (cT. Pss. xxii. 27, Ixviii. 32; 
Is. ii. 1-4 which qu(>les Mi. iv. 1-3; Ps. lx. 3, 4). 

c. Man’s weakne.ss and God's strength con¬ 
trasted (23-28) 

The major themes of parts a and b, viz. human 
life, brief and anguished, and di\ ine glory, stable 
and compassionate, are woven into the final 
prayer in which the dominant thought is that of 
Ciod's ageless and unchangeable nature. After 
referring to the weakness which has abbreviated 
the days of his life and prevented iiim from 
reaching the expected end of his journey (23), 
the psalmist pleads for sympathy from one who 
knows no such experiences, ‘wliose years endure 
throughout all generations' (24). 1 he inescapable 
being of God is related to tlie origin, extent and 
decay of the visible universe of earth and sky 
(cf. Col. i. 16). This panorama, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of the physical order, leaves in 
splendid prominence the unalterable Lord. Time 
brings decay to all ebe; the entire universe shall 
become old, even as clothing, and shall in like 
fashion be discarded by Him wiio is ever the 
same. Thou art the same (27); lit. ‘Thou art 
He', i.e. One who is eternally Himself; cf. Is. 
xli. 4, xliii. 10. It is not certain whether verse 26c 
goes beyond this thought of ‘passing away' (cf. 
Is. li. 6; 1 Jn. ii. 17); but the concept of replace¬ 
ment or change cannot be excluded (cf. Js. Ixv. 
17, Ixvi. 22), But even the prospect of a com¬ 
plete reconstitution of things, a wholly dilferent 
order of creation, would entail no change in 
God. Cf. Rom. viii. 19-24; 2 Cor. v. 1,17; and 
observe that Heb. i. 10-12 quotes these final 
verses of the Psalm as relating to Christ. The 
final verse is an anticipation grounded on ilic 
divine nature that the children of the exiles shall 
return to their homeland to dwell in safety 
(cf. Ps. Ixix. 35), 

PSALM cm. .IN PRAISE OF THE GOD 
OF ALL GRACE 

This and the following Psalm form a double 
hymn of praise. Each begins and ends with the 
phrase Bless the U)rd, O my soul, and together 
they cover the grounds which gave rise to this 
unrestrained adoration of the Lord. As the 
longer and more descriptive poem deals with 
the objective physical realm, it is placed .second 
to that which deals with the subjective personal 
realm. Compare the similar arrangement of 
these basic themes in Ps. Ixv, and contrast Pss. 
xix and xxxiii; sec also notes on Ps. cxivii. 

The Psalm is an expression of praise evoked 
firstly by the psalmist’s own experience (note 
the singular pronouns in verses 1-5). But it is 
tremendously strengthened by the evidences of 
the Lord’ i amazing compassion and mercy 


toward men in general: His re-creative forgive¬ 
ness and boundless solicitude for such insigni¬ 
ficant creatures as men must lead to endless and 
universal adoration. There arc three parts to the 
hymn. 

a. The nature and evidence of infinite grace (1- 
10 ) 

After calling upon all the resources of his being 
to praise the name of the Lord (cf. Ps. xxxiii. 20, 
21), the psalmist proceeds to describe the benefits 
of the Lord (2). These are described as the par¬ 
doning of sins and the healing of physical ail¬ 
ments, especially those caused by anxiety, 
remorse, fear, etc. (3); the deliverance from a 
premature death, the supreme experience of His 
love and lender care (4), the full satisfaction 
arising from all good things which leads to 
renewed vigour, like that of an eagle (5; cf. Is. 
xl. 31). Satisficth thy mouth (5). See rv mg. The 
interpretation of this verse is uncertain. 

The same divine goodness was evident in 
Israel's history; particularly in the deliverance 
from Egypt and the provision of food, water, 
health, guidance and power in the wilderness. 
More precisely, lie made known his ways unto 
Moses (7; cf. Ex. xxxiii. 13). Verse 8 is a quota¬ 
tion of Ex. xxxiv. () (cf. Ps. l.xxxvi. 15). Chide 
(9); i.e. ‘contend', as in a court of law (cf. Is. 
ivii. 16). If He was to deal with men strictly in 
accordance with their sins we could not know 
Him truly, i.e. in His mercy (cf. Ezr. ix. 13). 

b. The degree and quality of God’s mercy (Jl-18) 

The vast difference between heaven and earth 
is often used to illustrate the divine quality of 
mercy (cf. Ps. Ivii. 10, xxxvi. 5). His compassion 
to men is as a parent’s to a child (13; ef. Mi. 
vii. 18; Ps. Ixxviii. 381f.); He knows how we arc 
formed {our frame) out oi dust (14). Mortal man 
is like a tuft of grass (cf. Pss. xxxvii. 2,20, RV, xc. 
5, 6; Is. xl. (^8) or a fragile flower (cf. Jb. xiv. 
2); no sooner is it mature than it begins to fade 
and cannot be renewed. The mercy of the Lord 
is entirely different; it is ageless, ever fresh, and 
always extended to those who keep His words 
and carry out His commands. 

c. A call to universal praise (19-22) 

The Lord is not only good, faithful, compas¬ 
sionate and unchanging, He is also King of the 
universe. He is worthy of the adoration of all 
creatures, for all are His subjects. The call to 
praise Him is addressed to the higher orders of 
angels (cf. Ps. cxlviii. 2), who are ‘mighty in 
strength’ (20, rv; cf. Ps. xxix. 1; Joel iii. 11) and 
intent upon the carrying out of His every word; 
to all ye his hosts (21), either the multitude of 
angels (cf. I Ki. xxii. 19; Ps. xxiv. 10; Dn. vii. 
10), or perhaps stars and winds, i.e. the forces 
of nature (cf. Pss. civ. 4, cxlviii. 3); to all his 
works (22), i.e. all creatures, men and things 
everywhere (cf. Ps. cxlviii. 6-12). Finally, Bless 
the Lord^ O my soul. Amidst the praises of 
creation, let my voice also sing His praise! 
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PSALM CIV. IN PRAISE OF THE GOD 
OF ALL CREATION 

This is one of the Scripture’s outstanding de¬ 
scriptions of the glory of the natural world; it 
ranks with Jb. xxxviii and xxxix. See also Pss. 
viii and xxix; Hab. iii. The Psalm may be re¬ 
garded as a poetical commentary upon the first 
chapter of Genesis. There are three parts. 

a. Description (1-23) 

This survey of the external realm of life covers 
five aspects, viz. the majesty and power of the 
Lord God (1-4); the creation of the major 
terrestrial features of sea and land (5-9); the 
inauguration of a comprehensive water-supply 
for the maintenance of life (10-13); the pro¬ 
vision of food (especially for man) and of the 
natural means for secure habitation for men 
and beasts (14-18); finally, the institution of the 
daily and seasonal rhythm of life and work 
(19-23). Note the range of thought, from the 
immensity and versatility of the Lord (Iff.) to 
the tiring routine of a day in a man's life (23); 
from the vast labour and purpose of the earth's 
creation (5ff.) to the effortless song of a bird on 
a tree top (12). Similarly the thirst of wild asses 
(11) is matched by the hunger of young lions 
(21); the awesome expanse of the deep waters 
which clothe much of the earth (bfi'.) is con¬ 
trasted with the restful greenery of meadows 
and olive groves (14tf.); the timid and elusive 
goats of the high hills (18) are as well known as 
the beasts of the forest which creep stealthily in 
the shadows of evening (20). 

Three principles lie behind the description. 
First there is the principle of wholeness or 
completion. For example, the earth is satisfied 
with the fruit of God's works in the same sense 
as the trees which the Lord has planted in 
Lebanon arc full grown. The quenching of a 
creature’s thirst (11), the enjoyment of food and 
drink by a healthy man (15), the sense of security 
possessed by conies amid the rocks (18), storks 
in the fir trees (17), and lions in their lairs (21), 
all are echoes of the divine wholeness expressed 
in the concept of the Lord clothed itvV/i as 
with a garment (2), even as the deep waters once 
covered the whole earth. This latter thought 
(6-9) may include an allusion to the flood (cf. 
2 Pet. iii. 5f.), as well as to Gn. i. 2. But since 
creation is often regarded as a cloak which both 
reveals the invisible Lord, and yet conceals 
some of His glory (cf. Rom. i, 20), so also the 
waters receding from the mountains may be 
regarded as figurative for the irreversible process 
of birth whereby new existences are brought to 
light (cf. Jn. iii. 4-9). 

Secondly there is the principle of activity and 
sending forth. For example, the Lord is con¬ 
tinually stretching out the heavens (until these 
are rolled up, Ps. cii. 26) (2), walking on the 
winds (3; cf. Ps. xviii. 10), and sending forth 
His angels as widely as the winds and as swiftly 

flaming fire (4). He speaks His rebuke and the 
waters flee (7); He sends out springs so that 


streams run over the earth (10). The growing 
grass and agile beasts (14, 18), the nightly roving 
of animals (20) and the daily going out and 
coming in of labouring men (23), all reflect this 
principle of life, its movement, energy and 
rhythm. 

The third principle is that man’s life is knit 
together with that of other creatures and yet 
superior thereto. If the sea is placed in bounds 
it is for his welfare, but sunset and sunrise shape 
the period of his daily toil. If the soil brings 
forth herbage and food so that his heart may be 
cheered (cf .Idg. xix. 5) and sustained, yet it is 
only through his service or labour in cultivation 
(Gn. iii. 19). 

b. Meditation (24-30) 

The psalmist turns from the realm of natural 
phenomena to that of philosophy. He exclaims 
first at the multiplicity and variety of God’s 
works, then at the magnitude and richness of 
the divine wisdom that brought into being these 
creatures (called thy riches in verse 24) which 
crowd the earth. 

He is particularly impressed by the greatness 
of the sea. (For So is (25) read with rv ‘Yonder 
is'; i.e. he is viewing it from the mountains of 
Judaea and the Lebanon.) It extends so far and 
contains so much that moves; in it arc countless 
living creatures, on it move ships and animals, 
all enhancing the sense of wonder we should 
have toward God’s works. Leviathan (26). 
Perhaps ‘dolphins* or po.ssibly ‘whales’. 

All creatures are dependent on God for food, 
for their well-being, for their experiences of dis¬ 
tress (29; cf. Ps. XXX. 7), for the duration of their 
lives (cf. Jb. xii. 9, 10, xxxiv. 14, 15) and for the 
renewal of their kind in the following generation. 
All have been created by the Spirit of God who 
continuously renews earth’s natural life from 
year to year. 

c. Adoration (31-35) 

Finally the psalmist turns to the realm of 
spiritual experience. 11 is environment (1-23) and 
his evaluation of it (24-30) are incomplete in 
themselves. He is not merely a creature, or a 
thinker, but one who can sing praise to the Lord 
his God (33), wIk) finds such meditation to be 
acceptable (34a). So marvellous are His works 
in creation that their expression of God's glory 
ought to endure for ever (31; rv ‘Let the glory 
. . . endure’), especially as God Ffimself has 
found them good and satisfying (Gn. i. 31). 
Yet, however glorious and wonderful, this realm 
of creation is not divine, nor has it any quality 
of self-existence or immutability. It is absolutely 
and constantly dependent upon the goodwill of 
Him who hateth iniquity. Should He frown, 
then the earth quakes; should He come hither, 
the most substantial monuments of His work 
might vanish in smoke (cf. Jb. xxvi. 7-14). Let 
sinners therefore be removed so that nothing 
displeases the Lord who is worthy of all homage 
and worship. The final word ‘Hallelujah’ has 
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not previously occurred in the Psalter: it is the 
opening word of Pss. evi, cxi, cxii, cxiii, cxvii, 
cxxxv, cxlvi-cl. 

PSAI.M CV. PRAISE TO GOD FOR THE 
FI LFILMENT OF HIS PROMISE 

This is the second of four great songs of Israel’s 
history (cf. also Pss. Ixxviii, evi, cxxxvi). It deals 
with Yahwch's covenant with Abraham concern¬ 
ing the land of Ciinttan and rehearses the events 
which led to its occupation by the children of 
Jacob. The emphasis ifiroiighout this survey is 
upon the mercy and faithfulness of the Lord as 
declared in all his wondrous works (2; cf. 
verse 5). Note the constant repetition of ‘he’ 
(e.g. ‘he remembered', ‘he made', ‘he said’, ‘he 
suifered none’, ‘he called’, etc.). The pronouns 
‘he’ and ‘his’ referring to the Lord occur more 
than forty times in verses 5-45 (see rv). 

This detailed rehearsal ‘of what he hath done’, 
especially in the deli\eraace from Fgypl, con¬ 
cludes with a very generalized and brief state¬ 
ment about the invasion and possession of the 
Promised Land; but it should not be inferred 
from this that the Psalm dates from the early 
years of the settlement. It is obviously a com¬ 
panion Psalm to evi, which interprets Israelite 
history from another viewpoint and for a much 
longer period, i.e. down to the early post-exilic 
years. In this poem the psalmist was solely 
concerned with the process whereby Israel grew 
from a weak and captive community into a 
people whom no nation could w'ithstand in 
power, or excel in joyfulness, or match in 
righteous principles of life. In other words, the 
p.salmist was pointing the exiles who had re¬ 
turned from Babylon to a precedent which w'as 
radiant with hope for themselves. Note that the 
first fifteen verses arc also found in the anthem 
associated W'ith the bringing of the ark to 
Jerusalem (1 Ch. xvi. 8-22). 

a. The call to worship (1-4) 

Call upon (1); the Hebrew word is used here, as 
often, in the sense of ‘publicly proclaim’ (cf. 
Lx. xxxiii. 19); i.e. set forth among all nations 
the facts about God's acts of remembrance and 
deliverance, with song and melody. Sing psalms 
(2); the Hebrew word may also mean ‘make 
melody’. In verses 3 and 4 the thought turns 
from witness to worship. Glory ye (3); i.e. ‘make 
your boasting’ (cf. Ps. evi. 5; Phil. iii. 3, rv). 

b. God’s covenant with the patriarclLs (5-15) 
Remember (5); cf. Dt. xxxii, 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 7 and 
42. The works, wonders and judgments (5) refer 
to the divine intervention in the plagues, exodus 
and the Red Sea calamity. He is the Lord our 
God (7). In a special sense He was Israel’s God 
although in another sense He ruled over the 
whole earth. The strength of the exhortation to 
remember (5) lies in the action of God Himself: 
He hath remembered his covenant for ever (8). 
This He does because He abides faithful; His 


word is commanded (‘established’) without limit 
(cf. Dt. vii. 9). The supreme example of this is 
His covenant with Abraham (cf. Gn. xiii. 15, 
XV. 18: note Hg. ii. 5 for the expression ‘a 
covenanted word’), which agreement by oath 
was also reaffirmed to Isaac and Israel (9; cf. 
Gn. xxviii. 13fl'.). The lot of your inheritance (11). 
Lit. ‘cord’, hence a measuring line, and hence a 
share, a portion measured out. Lvidence of the 
Lord's continual remenibrance is seen in His 
ceaseless vigilance on behalf of the patriarchs, 
as they moved about between Egypt and Syria, 
when they were very few (12) and had no abiding 
place. Kings (14); cf. Gn, xii. 17, xxi. 25. Mine 
anointed (15); in the sense of ‘set apart’ (cf. Is. 
Ixi. 1). Anointing w'ith oil was a later custom 
associated with the ordinances of the tabernacle. 
My prophets (15); see Gn. xx. 7 and note Jacob’s 
prediction in Gn. xlviii. 19. 

c. Joseph and the settlement in Egypt (16-24) 

Note that it was God who called for a famine 
(16) w'hich led to Joseph's power and Israel’s 
presence in Egypt. Laid in iron (18). See RV. 
Joseph was bound until . . . his word came (to 
pass) (19); i.e. either Joseph's w'ord to his family 
(cf. Gn. xxxvii. 10), or more probably God’s 
word spoken to Joseph in his early dreams 
about his pre-eminence. It was the knowledge 
of this utterance of God w hich was so powerful 
a factor in Joseph's time of testing and waiting. 
Lor the details in verses 20-22 see Gn. xli, 
Jacob’s coming down to the land of I lam (23; 
cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 51) was a notable point in the 
history of the chosen people (cf. Acts vii. 14, 15). 
Verse 24 is based on Lx. i. 7, but the psalmist 
emphasizes again that it was God {He) who 
brought these things to pa.ss. 

d. Moses and their deliverance from Egypt (25- 

38) 

The supreme power and purpose of the Lord 
was showm not only in these things (16-24) but 
in that He turned their heart (25; i.e. of the 
Egyptians) to hate His people. This was not 
initiated by the Lord, but it occurred and was 
allowed within the major framework of His 
design for all men through Israel. The Egyptians’ 
hatred was the natural response of envy and 
jealousy toward a privileged people. Their subtle 
or crafty dealing with the Israelites (25b; see 
Lx. i. 10) was evident in their plan to impoverish 
them by adult servitude and infant slaughter. 

Mo.ses and Aaron set forth among the Egyp¬ 
tians ‘the words or facti of His signs’ (the literal 
rendering of verse 27); i.e. they proclaimed the 
demands and warnings of God before and after 
each plague. The Lxx, however, reads ‘he’ 
instead of ‘they’, and many accept this (cf. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 43, Rv). The sequence of the plagues as 
given in verses 28-36 differs from that in the 
book of Exodus because the psalmist was 
primarily concerned with showing the effectual 
working of God’s will. He therefore skips over 
the first eight plagues and speaks immediately 
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of that which caused the Egyptians to assent to 
Yahw'eh’s claims (Ex. x. 24); note that the dark¬ 
ness was sent by the Lord even as Joseph (17) 
and Moses (26) had been. It may be remarked 
that the Book of Wisdom describes the plague 
of darkness more vividly and extensively than 
any of the other aOlictions (Wisdom xvii). Ihc 
psalmist now recapitulates the previous plagues 
but omits the fifth and sixth and puts the fourth 
(flies) before the third (lice). If there was any 
purpose in the choice and sequence that is given 
here it was probably to show the power of 
Yahwch operating in the whole realm of human 
existence. It was not so much that the order of 
nature was perverted, but that the withdrawal of 
the divine order was shown to be chaotic and 
ruinous, an echo in the physical world of the 
horror and rottenness of ungodliness. The six 
plagues inserted between darkness (28) and 
death (36) are grouped around three ideas: 
without God life turns corrupt on its own thres¬ 
holds. First, the natural sources of life, water and 
blood, are not effective in themselves: the life- 
giving Nile brought death. Moreover the forms 
of social life, suggested by government chambers 
(30), become infested with the repulsive and 
grotesque. Secondly, the very stulf of human life 
is essentially trivial as the dust of the earth and 
short-lived as an insect: mere profusion cannot 
offset the vanity of it (cf. Jb. xiii. 28—xiv. 2). 
The physical realm emphasized this when hail 
drowned the hum of insect life and the flicker of 
lightning replaced the drifting swarms of gnats. 
Thirdly, the basic expression of human life 
centres around food production, but the original 
curse was doubled when a flaming sword (as of 
Eden) burnt the vines and figtrees and the 
creeping locusts (like the serpent) robbed man of 
his expected harvest. These aspects of physical 
dearth serve to introduce the final theme of 
death in verse 36 

The immunity of the Israelites from these 
calamities is implied in their ability to leave 
Egypt without fatigue. Not one feeble person 
among their tribes (37); i.e. ‘none tliat stumbled’ 
(rv mg.). 

e. God’s care for the people (39-41) 

This is a brief resume of the years in the wilder¬ 
ness. The three miracles (cf. Ex. xiii. 21, xvi. 4-15, 
xvii. 6) are obviously chosen to oflset the three 
main groups of plagues. The cloud for a covering; 
and fire . . . (39) protected and inspired Israel, 
even as the cloud of locusts and the flaming fire 
(32-34) damaged and discouraged Egypt, The 
quails and manna (40) were positive means of 
life, whereas the flies and lice (31) were emblems 
of frustration. The water gushing from the rock 
to form a river flowing in a dry place was a 
metaphorical Nile (cf. I Cor. x. 4; Jn. vii. 39). 

f. The cause of this wondrous work (42-45) 

The psalmist concludes with an echo of the 
spirit of worship in the opening verses, but 
blends with this a rich experience. I'he Lord has 


faithfully remembered His covenant. He has 
delivered Israel with singing (43, rv; cf. Ex. xv; 
but possibly there is here an allusion to Is. li. 11); 
He has installed them in a land already culti¬ 
vated (cf. Jos. xxiv. 13). I'hcse things He has 
done solely in order that they might serve Him 
and keep His law (cf. Dt. iv. 40). Past blessings 
constitute an inescapable obligation upon those 
who have shared in them (cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1; Til. 
ii. 14; Heb. iv. 6-11). 

PSALM CVI. A SAGA Of SINS AND 
SALVATION 

Sec also the Introductory Notes to Fs. cv 
There is a resemblance to Ps. Ixxviii in that this 
Psalm also describes the history of Israel after 
the exodus as a series of alternations between 
the goodness and power of Yahweh and the 
infidelity and weakness of the chosen people. 
National hymns which deal with national sins 
arc exceptional, and the composition and pre¬ 
servation of these two Psalms can be attributed 
only to an unquenchable hope and an irre¬ 
pressible faith in the covenanting God. 7'he last 
two verses of the Psalm are repeated at the end 
of the anthem attributed to David when the 
ark was returned to Jerusalem (see 1 Ch. xvh 
35, 36). Of these verse 48 is an addition, for it 
is the doxology which marks the close of the 
fourth book of the Psalter. Cf. the final verses 
of Pss. xli, Ixxii, and Ixxxix. 

a. Introduction (1-6) 

The body of the poem (verses 7-46) contains 
four major movements. Thc.se are historical in 
character but they are not handled in strictly 
chronological order; the psalmist’s main aim 
was to portray the process of spiritual degenera¬ 
tion in a privileged community. The incidents 
are grouped into the sequence: the exodus from 
Egypt (7-12); episodes in the wilderness wander¬ 
ings (13-23); the defaults when twice they 
approached Canaan (24-31); and the corruption 
which followed their settlement (32-46). This 
section includes an echo of earlier obstinacy (32, 
33) and an allusion to later instability (43). The 
introductory words of praise and prayer are 
expressive of the psalmist’s point of view— 
delighting in Ciod, declaring His works, doing 
His will, desiring liis blessing both for himself 
and for the nation. The confession of sin in 
verse 6 summarizes and introduces the chronicle 
of failure which follows. 

b. The exodus from Egypt (7-12) 

Understood not (7); i.e. paid no heed to. Pro- 
yoked (7); rv ‘were rebellious’. But the em¬ 
phasis is upon the divine action rather than 
upon the Israelites’ sin. Although they were so 
stupid and provoking nevertheless he saved them 
(8), and this evoked in them a genuine response 
of trust and praise (12). 
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c. In the wilderness (13-23) 

They soon forgat; they waited not; hut lusted 
exceedingly (13, 14). Three instances are given 
of craving for things which would give immediate 
and personal pleasure. These were signs of so 
serious a moral degeneration that the Lord 
threatened to destroy them completely; but 
Moses interceded for them (23). The desperate 
craving for meat at Kibroth-hattaavah (14, 15) 
was a notable crisis in their journeyings. See Nu. 
xi. 4-34; Ps. Ixxviii. 18-20, 25-31. The rebellion 
against Moses and Aaron 06-18) arose out of a 
claim of equality of holiness amongst all the con¬ 
gregation. See Nu. xvi. Note the writer's omis¬ 
sion of Koriih, perhaps out of respect for the 
Korahitc priests and psalmists. 'I hc making of 
the bull calf (19, 20) was particularly ofiensive 
to the Lord because it was done at His holy 
mount Horeb (sec Dt. ix. 8) and liecausc the 
Israelites ascribed to this image the wondrous 
works of the Lord (see Ex. xxxii. 4). Note the 
persistence of this heresy (I Ki. xii. 28b). Changed 
their glory (20); i.e. chose another l ord (cf. Dt. 
X. 21; note Rom. i. 23). Moses . . . stood . . . in 
the breach (23). See Dt. ix. 18tT. 

d. Further rebellion (24-31) 

This third section of the main part of the Psalm 
links together the two blunders of the people 
when they were within sight of the promised 
land. On the first occasion, at Kadesh-barnca, 
they despised the pleasant latui, they believed not 
(‘hearkened not to’) his word (24; cf. Nu. xiii. 32, 
xiv. 41). Some years later, when encamped by 
Jordan at Shittim (Jos. ii. 1; Nu. xxv. IIT.), they 


joined themselves also unto BaaTpeor (28) and cor¬ 
rupted themselves with licentious idolatry. This 
was a serious default from the obligations of the 
covenant; for it arose not from their inexperi¬ 
enced bewilderment (7) or their concern for their 
welfare (15-20), but from an inward rottenness, 
the recurrent malady of unbelief. Lienee the 
plague w'hich was stayed only by the action of 
Phinehas. 

c. Corruption in the Promised I.and (32-46) 
These verses describe how the people ‘mingled 
themselves with the nations, and learned their 
works' (35, RV). This was a deliberate breaking 
of the covenant with Tahwch (sec Ex. xx) and 
swiftly led to horrible idolatrous practices (36- 
39; cf. Lv. XX. 2-5; 1 Ki. .xi. 7; 2 Ki. xvi. 3; EzV 
xvi. 20fi'., XX. 23-30). In consequence of iJiis the 
wrath of the Lordv^ix'S aroused (40) and the people 
were oppressed, humiliated and eventually, when 
many opportunities for repentance had show'n 
them to he intractable. He had exiled them from 
His land—hut not without a continuance of His 
pity (41-46; cf. 1 Ki. viii. 4C)-53). 

f. A concluding prayer (47) 

The prayer, addressed to ‘Yahweh our God', is 
based upon God’s covenant relationship and 
arises out of the rcadlection of His unchanging 
loving-kindness (44-46). In some measure its four 
phrases are related to the preceding errors. Save 
us (cf. verses 41, 42), gather us (cf. verse 35), to 
give thanks (contrast verses 25 and 32), and to 
triumph in thy praise (cf. verse 12 and contrast 
23a, 26). 


BOOK FIVE. PSALMS cvii-cl 


PSALM evil. THE SONG OF THE 
REDEEMED 

The fifth and final book within the Psalter opens 
with a poem belonging to the retrospective or 
historical group of which the previous Psalm 
also was an excellent example. The outstanding 
historical Psalms are Ixxviii, cv, evi, evii, cxxxv 
and cxxxvi. See also parts of Pss. xliv, Ixviii, 
Ixxiv, Ixxvii, Ixxx, Jxxxi, Ixxxiii, Ixxxix, xcv-c, 
cxiv. All these (with the exception of F'.ss. Ixxxiii 
and Ixxxix) look back to Israel's deliverance 
from Egypt. 

Ps. evii belongs to the early post-cxilic period. 
This is implied by verses 2 and 3, especially as 
the phrase the redeemed of the Lord seems to be 
a quotation from Isaiah (c.g. Ixii. 12). More¬ 
over these introductory verses arc obviously 
related to the prayer in Ps. cvi. 47; i.e. that 
prayer had been answered. The people have been 
saved from, and gathered out of, the nations; 
so they can now give thanks unto His holy 
name. 

Verses 4-32 consist of a series of four pictures 
differing in scene, but similar in pattern. This 
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section can therefore be divided as follows: 
verses 4-9; verses 10-16; verses 17-21; and 
verses 22-32. Each of these stanzas opens with 
a description of a former period of human 
peril, followed in each case by a devotional 
account of an amazing deliverance by the Lord 
w'ho guided them through the wilderness (7), 
released them from prison (14), healed their 
diseases (20) and brought them safely to the end 
of their voyage (30). Note the double refrain 
common to all the sections (verses 6, 13, 19, 28 
and verses 8, 15, 21, 31) and the way in which 
each stanza concludes with a reasoned exhorta¬ 
tion to ‘praise the Lord’. 

These four compositions incorporating life’s 
tragedy and triumph as they picture the move¬ 
ment of a pilgrimage, the stagnation of a prison, 
the soul sickness that heralds death and the 
stormy sea that threatens drowning, have an 
elemental quality that is enduring. Some would 
sec therein references to the experiences of the 
patriarchs, to Abraham’s wanderings (4; cf. 
Acts vii. 5), to Isaac’s bondage and blindness 
(10; see Gn. xxii. 9, xxvii. 1), to Jacob’s grief 
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(18; cf. Gn. xxxvii. 34ff.), and to Joseph’s 
journey to and vicissitudes in Egypt (23; cf. 
Gn. xl. 15, xlv. 7). Some would regard all four 
as representations of the exile. Others discern in 
the acts of the Lord (verses 7, 14, 20, 29, 30) an 
archetypal imprint of the way, the light, the 
word of life, and the peace of His presence 
whereof the fourth Gospel would have more to 
say. The adaptability of these four concepts to 
New Testament story and teaching cannot be 
overlooked. Indeed the psalmist has chosen four 
‘figures of the true* which reappear over and 
over again in the manifold facets of the long 
history of the people of God and the personal 
experiences of His children. 

The fifth stanza (verses 33-43) stands apart. 
Its structure is quite different from that of the 
four pictures which have just been given, and its 
theme is not man’s need but divine sovereignty. 
Note the repetition of the pronoun ‘he\ Al¬ 
though there appears to be a return to the 
scenery of verses 4-9, the psalmist is really 
dealing with the phenomena of the exile. But he 
uses the word-image of the exodus because it 
was indelible and could not be hidden. 

Note that in this last portion f the Psalm the 
activity of God is described in the four realms of 
nature, history, sorrow and surprise. But there 
is no precise reflection of the four previous 
pictures of the wilderness, a prison, disease and 
the sea. First there is the curse upon fruitful 
ground (33, 34); then there is a physical restora¬ 
tion (35-38). 7'his is followed by confusion and 
grief (39, 40), and finally there is spiritual 
restoration, cither typically as in Pss. xl and 
Ixxi, or nationally as in Is. Ixv. 9, 10. It *s not 
clear whether any time-sequence must be rigidly 
assumed here. It would appear that the psalmist 
perceived in the exile and return a recapitulation 
of the nation’s history, a blending of the funda¬ 
mental motifs in the ways of God with men. 

I'he final verse is an apostrophe of wisdom 
akin to the more lengthy exhortation which in 
Ps. Ixxviii is placed at the beginning of the 
poem. It arises directly from the psalmist’s 
attempt to interpret the purpose of God within 
the sphere of history. Flis own understanding of 
the hvingkindness of the Lord is expressed of 
course in the Psalm’s opening sentences. 

This Psalm is more comprehensive than Ps. 
Ixviii and crowds the world scene of verse 3 with 
the most varied of lives: city dwellers and 
wanderers, prisoners and seamen, civic elders and 
herdsmen, princes and exiles. There is another 
difference too: the four scenes are plainly to be 
related to the nation’s former experiences, but 
these stanzas are not ordinary memories. They 
may represent the aimless wanderings in the 
wilderness, the siege of Jerusalem by Senna¬ 
cherib, the period of confusion and trembling 
described in the book of Jeremiah, or the 
Babylonian captivity. But the psalmist distilled 
from these experiences their essential elements 
and transformed them into symbols of much 
wider applicability. The children of Israel never 


sought a city through the wastes which lay 
between Egypt and the dawn (the concept of 
Zion as the city of God was Davidic rather than 
Mosaic in origin; cf. Heb. xi. 10, xii. 22); they 
were never actually immured in dungeons barred 
with iron, their bondage being that of the .spirit 
(cf. Is. xlii. 7, xlv. 2; Jn. viii. 32); they had not 
been distressed in body as Job, but they had 
known despair in the sickness of a corrupt 
society (cf. Am. ii. 4-12; 2 Cor. iv. 8-18). More¬ 
over, Judaeans were never sea-faring folk, 
although Jonah was certainly representative of a 
people commissioned to proclaim the message of 
the Lord but determined to pursue their own 
way, only to be engulfed in the sea of nations 
(cf. Ps. xlvi; Is. xvii. 12), miraculously preserved 
in captivity, and eventually cast back into the 
land of their destiny in a bewildered mood of 
penitence. Symbolical meanings can underlie 
actual events; the truth of God is greater than 
any colour it may give to individual experiences. 

PSALM cvni. ANTHEM OF VICTORY 

This Psalm is composed of two earlier fragments, 
viz. Pss. Ivii. 7-11 and lx. 5-12; hence the title 
‘A P.salm of David’. Evidently they were joined 
together for use in temple w'orship, presumably 
after the return from captivity. Both the original 
Psalms were associated with depressing ex¬ 
periences in the life of David, but whoever com¬ 
piled this Psalm selected only those portions 
which expressed hope and confidence and faith 
in the Lord. There are sundry slight variations 
in the text but none of any significance: the 
reference to Edom in verses 9 and 10 was 
apposite in view of the Edomite aid to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (cf. Ob. 8-12). For further details consult 
the notes on the original Psalms. 

PSALM CIX. CURSING AND BLESSING 

Two earlier Psalms (xxxv, Ixix) have been out¬ 
standing in their treatment of the great theme 
of ‘the suffering of righteous men’ (cf. also Pss. 
xxii and xl), but Ps. cix is more outspoken than 
either. The title ascribes the poem to David and 
nothing is known of any powerful and unjust 
antagonist to him apart from Saul and Doeg. 

The three major sections arc a plea for divine 
help because of a wholly false and unjustified 
attack upon the psalmist (verses 1-5), a com¬ 
prehensive curse invoked upon one man who 
has clothed himself with cursing (verses 6-20), 
and a prayer for divine protection, and for judg¬ 
ment upon adversaries (verses 21-31). The dis¬ 
crepancy of attitude, theme and personal pro¬ 
nouns between the second portion and the rest 
of the Psalm has long constituted a problem 
(note Jas. iii. 9-12). Such vehement imprecations 
as iU*e rehearsed in this section are not easily 
iissigned to one who trusted in the Lord (21-31) 
and sought His blessing above all else (26 
and 28). 

There are two approaches to the difficulty. In 
view of the plain distinction that verses 6-19 
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speak only of A//w, his and he, whereas the Psalm I am accustomed it) praise. Compassed me about 

elsewhere speaks of they and them who are (3; cf. Ho. xi. 12), i.e. whenever opportunity 

opposed to / and me —it may be assumed that arose. For my love they are my adversaries (4); 
this passage is a quotation of curses directed i.e. in return ft)r my benevolence they accuse me 

against, not spoken by, a man of God, i.e. tnotc verses b, 20, 29), ‘but I am always praying 

against the one who prays (7b). This view would for them’ (cf. Ps. xxxv. 12, 13). 
remove the moral ditficuJty w'hich is created by 

the presence of such malevolent words on the ^ anathema upon the adversary (6-20) 
lips of a righteous man. Furthermore, this seems Set thou ... (6); i.e. let a wicked and unscrupu- 

to be implied by the Psalm. Verses 1-3 declare lous man he placed in authority over him who 

that they have opened the deceitful mouths of is my enemy. Satan (6); lit. ‘an adversary' (c(. 

wicked men (cf. 1 K.i. xxi. 8-10), .spoken with 1 Sa. xxix. 4, 2 Sa. \ix. 22), one who iiinders, 

lying tongues, and encompassed the psalmist contends and prosecutes: contrast verse .31. 

with words of spite and hate. In short, as in Here, how'cvcr, a human accuser is spoken of; 

Ps. xxxv, he has been subjected to an extensive see verses 20, 29. The psalmist had been falsely 

campaign of evil, slander and calumny designed and publicly accused (2), so he desires his 

to injure and ruin him (20), and zealously pur- opponent to be tried and to come forth con- 

sued because of his weakness (22-25: cf. Pss. demned. Let hb prayer hect)me sin {!): i.e. as 

xxxviii. 2-14, 20, xli. 5-8). Yet there has been the accused w'ould plead for leniency from his 

no just occasion for this attack (3b). The psalmist judge, or even cry to God for vindication, so the 

has given love and received hatred: he has verdict of guilty would emphasize his true nature 

encountered evil in return for good (5). Nor is (cf. Pr. xxviii. 9: Is. i. 15). His office (8) was 

there anything in the poem to suggest a sudden evidently an important one: verses 16 19 suggest 

reversal of this righteous attitude, especially as, a position of authority, power and dignity akin 

in seeking the strength and poise wdiich comes to Job's (Jb. xxix. 11 17). The circcis of this 

through prayer (4h), the psalmist declares Let man's ruin arc traced first in his family (9, 10), 

them curse, but bless thou then in his prosper!l> (11), his reputiilion (12) 

Against this view there are three objections. and his descendants (13), even to the extinction 

First, let it be said that there exists a righteous of the family name (13-15). The extortUmcr (11): 

indignation against evil (cf. Mt. xxiii. 131T.) i.e. the creditor who claims the payment, but 

which is an echo of divine wrath. Secondly, the takes advantage of the situation to distrain 

imprecatory words in verses 6-19 are in part a on all he can involve. The strangers (11); i.e. 

prayer that the Lord should remember His own foreigners who seize the produce of his toil, 

word (Lx. XX. 5b) and visit the iniquities of the Verses 16-18 show the reason for this severity, 

parents upon their children (14, 15). In part. There are no prayers in ihis section, only de- 

also, they arc an appeal, so often heard in the scriptions (see rv). His primary sin was com- 

Psalter, to the universal law of retribution, i.e. pleie absence of mercy even toward the most 

the unveiling of reality (see verses 17-19 and cf. abject and needy (16; cf. Mt. \viii. 320'.). I'his 

Gal. vi. 7). These motives scarcely fit an evil, has become increasingly part of his nature; he 

lying and malicious enemy of the Lord’s anointed. loved cursing, he constantly clad himself in it as 

There is, in fact, no essential dilfercnce between the habit of his mind, he took it into himself as 

verses 19 and 29; both expectations are attached w'atcr and oil until at last it was the very marrow 

to the working of the Lord as the following of his bones (17, 18). Let it he unto him (19); 

phrases imply. And since the latter is certainly i.e. let his cursings not reach others but cling to 

David’s prayer am the former be his enemy’s? himself as his raiment and girdle. 

A third objection to the other interpretation 

is that when Peter in Acts i. 20 quotes from the ^ prayer for divine protection (21-31) 
two chief imprecatory Psalms, he not only The foregoing anathema describes what Ciod 

includes Pss. Ixix and cix within the authorship would do to the wicked if they (2-5) reaped what 

of David, but attributes the two ‘curses’ he they had sown. But the psalmist pleads for his 

selects to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and own treatment on another basis. Do thou for 

asserts that they were prophetically uttered me, O God (Heb. Yahweh) the Lord, not as I 

‘concerning Judas’ (Acts i. 16). Peter obviously deserve but for thy name's sake (21). This is 
identifies the psalmist with Jesus and sees in necessary because in himself is no health or 

Judas the enemy who has returned hatred for strength of heart; he is like a shadow that is 

love. It is inevitable, therefore, that he should rapidly lengthening (cf. Ps. cii. 11); like a locust 

fall into condemnation, and verses 6-19 point driven helplessly in a wind (22, 23). His body 

to that. Nor should it be overlooked that it may has become feeble through loss of appetite (cf. 

be ‘a righteous thing with God to recompense Ps. cii. 4, xxxviii. 6fr.); and wlicn he should be 

affliction to them that afflict you’ (2 Thes. i. 6, viewed with pity he is regarded only with re~ 

Rv; cf. also Jude 15). proach, or scorn (24, 25; cf. Ps. xxii. 7; Mt. 

xxvii. 39). Verse 26 introduces the final prayer 
a. A plea for God’s help (1-5) for divine help. This is uttered in full confidence 

Hold not thy peace (1); i.e. ‘be not silent’ (cf. (as in Pss. xxii. 22ff., xxxv. 27tT., Ixix. 30fF.) 

Ps. xxviii. \). God of my praise Hq because, unlike his opponent (16), his Lord is 
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characterized by mercy. That they may know 
that this is thy hand (27). This prayer seeks first 
the honour of God’s name. Even though they 
contrive to curse, nevertheless Thou dost bless 
(28; cf. Mt. V. 44f.). When they stand up to act 
or speak against me, i.e. bclia\e as mine ad¬ 
versaries (2^>; cf. verse 4, where, as here, the 
Hebrew word is Satan), they shall be put u> 
shame in a way that shall be as apparent to all 
as is their mantle or outer garment (29; cf. Ps. 
XXXV. 26). The psalmist anticipates his action of 
public prai.se to the Lord because, unlike tlic 
circumstances of verses I, 2, where the adver¬ 
saries prosecuted him, the Lord is at his right 
hand as an advocate to protect him and deliver 
him from his antagonists. Condemn his soul (31); 
i.e. pronounce him guilty of death. 

PSALM CX. KING AND PRIEST FOR 
EVER 

The Davidic authorship and divine in.spiration 
of this P.salm are maintained in the New Testa¬ 
ment, where it is more often quoted than any 
other. It bore a messianic meaning in the time 
of the gospel (e.g. Mt. xxii. 43-45; Mk. xii. 36; 
Lk. XX. 42) and afterwards was given a Christo- 
logical interpretation. See Acts ii. 34, 35; 1 Cor. 

XV. 25; Heb. i. 13, v. 6, vii. 17, 21, x. 12, 13. 
The exaltation of Christ to ‘sit at the right hand of 
God’ is frequently referred to elsewhere (e.g. Mt. 
xxvi. 64; Heb. i. 3, viii. I, xii. 2; 1 Pet. iii. 22). 

This brief poem obviously consists of two 
parts, each comprising a short explicit utterance 
of Yahwch (1,4) which is expanded in a manner 
both SLirpri.sing and enigmatical: surprising 
because the enthronement (1) is associated with 
an iron rule centred upon Zion (2), and because 
the priesthood (4) is linked with Melchizedek 
and not Aaron (5); enigmatical Ixjcause the king’s 
army (3) is described in terms of ecclesiastical 
beauty, whereas the priest's ministry involves 
widespread fatalities and martial conflict. 

a. The King (1-3) 

i. The source of His authority (1). The Lord 
saith’ (KV). This is the only occurrence of this 
phrase in the Psalter, although it is often used 
in the writings of the prophets. It is a very force¬ 
ful expression, suggesting ‘the oracle of Yahweh’, 
a solemn and authoritative word. Unto my Lord: 
Heb. "Adonai, generally an equivalent of Yahweh 
(e.g. Ps. Ixviii. 19), but used also as a title of 
respect (e.g. Gn. xxiii. 6). Sit thou at my riyht 
hand. Even among men, this is a place of pre¬ 
ference, privilege and power. It is not to be 
understood here literally of the heavenly session; 
but signifies rather exaltation to highest honour 
and sharing the divine rule. There was a certain 
historical basis for this both in David’s own 
case, for his authority was exercised in the name 
of the Lord (see 2 Sa. viii. 14b, iii. 18, v. 2), and 
in David’s elevation of Solomon to the place of 
his own sovereignty (cf. 1 Ch. xxviii. 5, xxix. 23). 
But the peculiar force of the introductory phrase 
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transcends both of these (cf. Mt. xxii. 43-45, 
etc.; also Lk. i. 32). Until (i.e. up to the time 
when) . . . footstool; a metaphor of complete 
power over an enemy (cf. Jos. x. 24; 1 Ki. v. 3). 

ii. I’he character of His army (2, 3). ‘The 
Lord {Yahweh) shall stretch forth (rv mg.; cf. 

Lx. xiv. 16) the rod of thy strength’ (rv); i.e. 

‘the emblem of thy dominion’. Rule thou may be 
a further declaration by Yahweh as in verse 1; 
or it may be a spontaneous exclamation of the 
enthused psalmist who goes on to say that the 
king's subjects eagerly offer themselves for 
military service in the day of thy power (3); lit. 

‘thy army' (rv mg.), i.e. when the army is 
mustered for battle (cf. Jdg. v. 2-9). It is at this 
point that the concept of a priesthood is intro¬ 
duced, for these volunteers will be clad in the 
beauties of holiness, i.e. in garments of beauty 
and holiness (cf. Ex. xxviii. 2; Pss. xxix. 2, xevi. 

9). Those who offer themselves in the service of 
their king are young men {thy youth is equiva¬ 
lent to thy people), who are as fresh as the early 
morning and as widely, silently and surprisingly 
at hand as the dew at dawn (cf. 2 Sa. xvii. 12). 

b. The Priest (4-7) 

i. The irrevocable oath of His office (4). The 
Lord {Yahweh) hath sworn, i.e. unchangeably 
decreed, that he who sitteth at His right hand 
is priest as well as king. He is not of ilie Aaronic 
order (cf. Heb. vii. 13, 14), but altogether 
different. He is after the order of Melchizedek 
who, in the tapestry of Genesis, appears without 
any previous mention of his family, and is left 
performing an endless act (Heb. vii. 1-3). This 
priesthood (as in this Psalm) is quite non- 
levitical, because it is established by a divine 
oath, not by human act (Ex. xxviii. 1, xxix. Iff*.; 
cf. Heb. vii. 20, 21), it is indissoluble and cannot 
be altered (Heb. vii. 16), and it is inviolable and 
cannot be replaced as was Aaron’s (Heb. vii. 24). 

In other words it is for ever. ^ 

ii. The irresistible operation of His sovereignty 
(5-7). The Lord (5). The word "Adonai and the 
reference to his position at the right hand of 
Yahweh (sec verse 1) refer this and the following 
sentence to the subject ‘thou’ in all the previous 
verses. Hence, although as king he ruled by the 
authority of Yahweh (2), yet as priest he acts in 
his own power (5). He will strike through 
(shatter) kings in the day of his wrath (5; cf. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 13-18; also Pss. ii. 10, 12, Ixviii. 12, 14, 

18; Rev. vi. 15); he will pass sentence upon 
antagonistic nations (cf. 1 Sa. ii. 10) and strew 
the place of conflict with corpses (6). Moreover 
he will shatter or crush the head {wound, i.e. 
‘wound severely’) of the opposing forces (cf. Ps. 
Ixviii. 21) that have been based upon an extensive 
territory (6, rv mg.), and in the pursuit of them 
the conqueror will refresh himself at a wayside 
stream (cf. the incident in David’s life at the 
brook Besor, 1 Sa. xxx. 9, 10) and ultimately 
carry himself with triumph. Lift up the head (7); 
i.e. in consciousness of victory (cf. Ps. xxvii. 6; 

Col. ii. 15). It should be noted how inseparable 
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the concepts of king and priest are not onlv here, 
but in such passages as Gn, xiv. 18; Is. liii. 12; 
Heb. X. 12, 13; Rev. i. 5, 6. 

PSALM CXI. THE WORK OF THE LORD 

This and the following Psalm are a pair: both 
consist of ten verses and each poem contains 
twenty-two phrases which arc arranged as an 
acrostic, the phrases successively commencing 
with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. More¬ 
over. in their original form, almost every phrase 
consists of just three Hebrew words, and in 
both poems the last two verses contain three 
phrases and not two as is tr-c case in tlie other 
verses. The two Psalms deal with twin themes. 
Ps. cxi is in praise of the Lord; Ps. cxii is a 
panegyric of the godly man. These character¬ 
istics point to a post-exilic origin (cf. Ps. cxix) 
and there can be little doubt that they arc in¬ 
tended as a preface to the following group of 
liturgical Psalms (cxiii-cwiii), known as the 
‘Egyt^tian Hallel’ (see Introduction to Pss. cxiii- 
cxviii), even as Ps. cxix may be regarded as a 
prologue to the pilgrims’ ‘Songs of Ascents’ 
(Pss. cxx-cxxxiv). 

The first word, ‘Hallelujah’, may be a rubric 
calling the congregation to join in the chanting 
of the Psalm. The assembly . . . the congregation 
(1). The first term refers to the inner council of 
the faithful, and is possibly a metaphor for 
private devotions (cf. Ps. xxv. 14a); the latter 
denotes corporate worship. The w'orks of the 
Lord (1) arc His acts of providence and mercy 
to all men (3-8), but especially to His people 
Israel (9, 10) which are sought out with delight 
by men who .seek, to gain understanding. His 
work (3), i.e. His activity toward men, shows 
Him as clothed with glory and honour (cf. Ps. 
civ. I) and always doing righteousness. Verse 4 
runs literally ‘He hath made a memorial for his 
wonderful works’; e.g. the Passover has been 
instituted as a perpetual remembrance of His 
marvellous acts whereby Israel was brought out 
of Egypt (Ex. xii. 14). He hath given meat (5), 
i.e. ‘food’, probably referring to the manna of 
the wilderness. Read verse 6 as in rv. In that He 
brought His people into the land of Canaan, He 
showed His truth and justice, i.e. His faithful¬ 
ness to earlier promises. Indeed all His precepts 
are CvStablishcd in truth and are therefore wholly 
reliable. Redemption (9) primarily refers to the 
exodus, but also includes the restoration from 
exile. Reverend (9); i.e. awe-inspiring. The fear 
of the Lord (10) means that attitude of reverence, 
and that obedience prompted by awe, which are 
developed in the following P.salm, It is the chief 
point in wi.sdom (cf. Pr. i. 7 mg., iv, 7), and they 
that fear the Lord acquire discernment of what 
is good. 

PSALM CXIL THE WAY OF A GOOD MAN 

See Introduction above to Ps. cxi 
The theme of the concluding verse of Ps. cxi is 
developed, and a description is given of the life 


of a God-fearing man (cf. Jb. xxix and xxxi), 
who obeys because he delights to obey (cf. cxi. 
2). The reference to a blessing on his descendants 
(2) is an echo of the Abrahamic blessing. With 
verse 3 cf. Ps. xxxvii. 25, 26; Pr. viii. 18; 1 Ki. 
iii. 13. His righteousness (3) abides because it is 
the Lord's (cf. Pss. cxi. 3b, xxiv. 5), and the 
light which shines upon him (cf. Ps. xxxiv. 5) 
imparts to him the very attributes of God (note 
2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 6; cf. Acts vii. 551f.). 

Verse 5 is a beatitude; ‘Happy is the man that 
dcalcth graciously and w'ith compassion' (cf. rv) 
toward those in need, and exerci.scs discretion 
and care in his business. He will guide his affairs 
with discretion (5). Another reading is ‘he will 
maintain his affairs justly’ (see rv). His pros¬ 
perity continues and his name is held in honour 
even when he is dead (6). The idea of perpetuity 
here is the counterpart of Ps. cxi. 4. Though evil 
tidings may come to him he will not be disturbed 
overmuch (7; cf. Ps. Iv. 22; Is. xwi. 3). He wall 
be strengthened and upheld {established) until he 
can look upon (iee his desire upon) his adver¬ 
saries with serenity and success (8; cf. Ps. xci. 8, 
xcii. 11). 

He hath dispersed (9); i.e. ‘scattered abroad’. 
This may be intended as a parallel to Ps. cxi. 9 
for, though the primary meaning is the generosity 
of the godly man (cf. Pr. xi. 24; 2 Cor. ix. 9), 
the p.salmist is careful to show that such a man 
is and does somewhat as God docs, and He has 
scattered His people abroad among the nations 
(Ps. xliv. 11). Through all vicissitudes the good 
man bears the imprint of divine blessing. He 
secs his desire fulfilled (8), whereas the envious 
wicked shall see him enjoying honour and find 
their own desire shall perish (10); his generosity 
because of his compassion (9) will be matched 
by their Joss through vexation (10). 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS 
CXlIl-CXVin: ‘THE EGYPTIAN HALLEL’ 

These Psalms have always been associated with 
the great pilgrim festivals of the Jewish year, 
viz. Passover, Pentecost and the feast of taber¬ 
nacles. They were also linked with the feast of 
dedication (originating in 165 b.c.; cf. Jn. x. 22), 
and were woven into the liturgies of the new 
moon (cf. Nu. x. 10). The Pa.ssovcr hymn which 
was sung after the Last Supper was probably 
one or more of the Psalms at the end of this 
group. The title ‘Egyptian’ was given because of 
the exceptionally fine poem of the exodus, Ps. 
cxiv, and also in contradistinction to the title 
‘The Great Hallcl’ variously applied to ‘The 
Songs of Ascent’ (Pss. cxx-cxxxiv) or simply to 
Ps. cxxxvi. 

PSALM CXIIL PRAISE YE GOD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxiii-cxviii 

The structure of this Psalm is as follows: Let 
all men (always and everywhere) praise the Lord 
who is on high. Who is like the Lord on high, in 
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every extremity of experience (beggary and 
royalty) bringing forth the generations of men? 

a. A call to universal praise (1-4) 

O ye servants of the Lord (I). Not merely priests 
and Levites, nor just the devout in Israel (cf. Ne, 
i* 10, 11), but all godly men in all nations. Note 
verse 3 and Ps. exvii; cf. also Ps. Ixix. 34, 36. 
The name of the Lord signifies His self-dis¬ 
closure whereby He becomes known to men. 
The phrase is thrice used in verses 1-3 and 
also in Ps. cxvi (verses 4, 13 and 17) and in Ps. 
exviii (verses iOb and 12b). Lroni this time forth 
(2); probably from the period of the restoration 
IVom exile. From the risiny; of the sun ... (3); not 
temporarily, i.e. during daylight, but compre¬ 
hensively, i.e. wheievcr the sun sliines (cf. Mai. 
i. 11). liiyh above all nations (4); i.e. in a position 
of sovereignty regarding all peoples (cf. Ps. 
xlvii. 2, 3 and 8; also Pss. xcv. 3, xevi. 4 and 10, 
xcvii. I, xeix. 2, c. 1). Above the heavens (4); i.e. 
His glory is beyond our comprehension (cf. 
1 Ki. viii. 27; Jb. xxvi. 11-14; Ps. cviii. 5). 

b. W ho is like unto the Lord? (5-9) 

Who dwclleth on high (5); RV ‘that hath his seat 
on high'; lit. ‘who maketh high to dwell', a 
phrase which is balanced in the next verse by 
‘who comclii low to look'. His self-disclosure is 
of One whose transcendence is inseinirabJe from 
His jnesence here, and whose glory is mingled 
with humility (cf. also Phil. ii. 5-9). Verses 7 
and 8a are quoted from the Song of Hannah in 
1 Sa. ii. 8 (cf. Lk. i. 52). Poor means ‘unfortunate 
and distressed'. Out of the dust . . . dunghill: i.e. 
from insignificance (cf. 1 Ki, xvi. 2) and plight 
(cf. Jb. ii. 8c). This is a frequent topic in the 
Psalter. See Pss. xliv. 25, Ixxv. 6, 7, cii. 15-20, 
evii. 40f. Cf. the cases of David (Ps. Ixxviii. 70- 
72) and Joseph (Ps. cv. 17-22). Verse 9 un¬ 
doubtedly refers to Hannah, whose words have 
just been quoted, and to Sarah (On. xxi. 6, 7); 
but it includes the larger reference to faithful 
Israel. Sec Is. liv. 1-6 (cf. Gal. iv. 2711.) and Is. 
Ixvi. 7-13. 


PSALM CXIV. SONG OF THE EXODUS 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxiiTcxviii 

1 he antiphonal structure that was probable in 
the previous Psalm is unmistakable in this brief 
and Ixjautiful poem of the exodus. No event 
known to mankind was more revered, treasured 
and appreciated in Israel than their deliverance 
from Egypt: it embodied their election and it 
expressed the mighty power of Yahweh. Even 
ths return from captivity could be regarded as a 
secondary event, a repetition of the nation’s 
earlier miraculous experience. 

The structure of this poem is very logical. The 
house of Jacob is delivered from Egypt (1, 2); 
the realm of nature gladly prepares a way for 
them (3, 4); why was a way made in the realm 


of nature? (5, 6); because the Lord came to bless 
the people of Jacob (7, 8). 

a. The earth rejoices at Israel’s deliverance (1-4) 

A people of strange language (1); the speech of 
Egypt was foreign to tiic children of Israel (cf. 
Cin. xlii. 23). Juiiah was (uv ‘became’) his sanc¬ 
tuary (2); i.e. Judaea and especially Mount Zion 
(cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 54; Ex. xv. 17). Note the absence 
here of the effective cause, ‘the name of the 
Lord’, which is so conspicuous a phrase in the 
previous and following Psalms. The omission 
makes the introduction of ‘the Lord’ in verse 7 
more impressive. The sea . . .fled (3) before the 
wind (Ex. xiv. 21). 'J he Jordan appeared to turn 
back because its lloodvvaters were temporarily 
held up by an obstruction at Adam (Jos. iii. 1(>). 
7he mountains skipped (4). A poetic version (cf. 
Ps. xxix. 6) of the disturbances at Sinai (cf. Ex. 
xix. 18; Pss. Ixviii. 8, xcvii. 5). 

b. The coming of the Lord (5-8) 

Nature is asked the reason for such abnormal 
phenomena and the reply is impressively given. 
The presence of the Lord (7) shall cause to 
tremble, not niercly the hills, but the whole earth 
(cf. Heb. xii. 2()). fhe word tremble is used in the 
.sense of travail and be convulsed (cf. Mi. iv. 10). 
The final verse alludes to the incidents at the 
rock of Horeb (Ex. xvii. 6) and the flinty cliffs 
of Kadesh (Nu. xx. 11). The same two incidents 
are mentioned in Ps. Ixxviii. 15-16 as out¬ 
standing evidences of the Lord's power and 
compassion. 

PSALM CXV. NOT UNTO US, O GOD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxiii- exviii 

The antiphonal structure and dual themes of 
this group of Psalms reach their climax in this 
central poem. As regards its structure it is most 
probable that the first and final portions of it 
(verses 1-8 and 16-18) were sung or chanted by 
the whole chorus of priests and possibly the 
congregation also. The central portion (9-15) 
appears to have been taken partly by the pre¬ 
centor (9, 11, 14) and partly by the priests (10) 
or the congregation (15) or both (12, 13); re¬ 
sponsive singing is mentioned in Ezr. iii. 11. 

Contrasting themes such as God and man, the 
exaltation and humility of the I.ord, the ab¬ 
normality and convulsions of nature, have been 
dealt with previously in this group of Psalms. 
But no greater antithesis could be found than 
that which is here brought forward- the ab¬ 
surdity and helplessness of man-made idols, set 
over against the majesty, wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence of Yahweh. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 13-21; Is. x iv, 
6-20; Hab. ii. 18, 19. The same contrast is 
thrice made in Je. x. 1-16. 

Unto thy name give glory (1). ‘The name' 
gradually came to mean something more than 
the manifestation of the Lord, that by which He 
was known. It was increasingly personified (cf. 
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‘Wisdom’ in Pr. i-ix) und equated with Yahwch 
Himself (cf. Is. xx\. 27fr.; Je. xiv. 9; Mai. iii. 1; 
and note Ex. xxiii. 21). Where is mnv their Gihi? 
(2). The taunt of the heathen concerning the 
invisibility and sometimes the non-intervention 
of Yahwch was a cuiuinual luirt to His people 
(cf. Ps. xlii, 3 and 10; Joe’ ii. 17b). Our Goii is 
in the heavens (3); i.e. He has a habitation which 
is superior to carihlv limits. He is invisible but 
active, whereas idols are inert although obvious. 
li'hatsoever he hath pleased (3) would include 
Israel's humiliation in Babylon. 

I'he carved and graven images of the nations, 
fashioned by the hands ol' men who themselves 
have been created, are destitute of fa.cullies to 
match their appearance; they cannot ewn do 
what their worshippers do. 1 wo diiferent svords 
are used in the Hebrew text for speak (5, 7). The 
lirst denotes sensible speech, i.e. the utterance 
of oracles; the second an inailicuiate noise. 
With ver.se 8 cf. Rom. i. 23“-25; Rev. iii. 17. 

The triple appeal to Israel, ha use of Aaron, ye 
that fear ihc Lo/v/(9-l 1 ) recurs in Ps. ewiii. 2-L 
and, with an additional phra.se, in Ps. cxxxv. 19, 
20. The third group is generally taken to mean 
those Gentile pro.selyles to whom reference is 
made in 1 Ki. viii. 41; H/r. \’i. 21; Is. Ivi. 6. The 
response (12, 13), probably by a full chorus of 
voices, gives the assurance of divine blessing to 
each of the three groups of worshippers. The 
priestly blessing. The Lord increase you' (14, 
RV), was very desirable for a small comm unity 
of settlers (cf. Dt. i. II). Those responsive ex¬ 
hortations and blessings are concluded by a 
united chant (lb, 17) which takes up the thought 
of vcr.se 15b and dwells upon the theme of 
creation, the heaveniy estate of the Lord, the 
earthly realm of human history (cf. Gn. i. 28), 
and the silence of former generations now in 
the grave {Sheol, iicre eternal silence: cf. Ps. 
xciv. 17, vi. 5, Ixxxviii. lOlT.). But we (18). The 
words are emphatic and have the meaning ‘we 
who are alive’. 

PSALxVT CMM. NOT LM O ME, O GOD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
c.yiii- c.\ viii 

The inclusion ol* this peculiarly personal song 
in a group of liturgical Psalms points to the 
essentially inward nature of w'oiship ollercd by 
individuals who arc prompted by ihcir own 
experiences. The unknown author f>f Ps. cxvi 
speaks of a time of severe illness and despon¬ 
dency out ol’ which he wa.s brought by the Lord. 
He was well acquainted with the Davidie Psalms, 
especially Ps. xviii. 

a. Introduction (1, 2) 

The emphasis is on / love (I); cf. Ps. xviii. 1. 
He hath inclined his ear (2); cf. Ps. Ixxi. 2, 
Ixxxviii. 2. 

b. A despairing cry is answered (3-9) 

The sorrows (rv ‘cords’) of death and pains of 
hell or narrow straits of Slieol (2) express a .sense 


of serious restriction and imminent peril. The 
P>alniisl kept on calling upon the Lord w'hose 
name, or revealed natme, is t^racious, righteous 
and merciful {A, 5; cf. Ps. ciii. 8, cxi. 4, cxiii. In.). 

The simple (b): i.e. ‘guileless’ as in Ps. xix. 7 
(cf. Mt. xi. 25). He w^as cast into deep dejection, 
but through the l-ord's salvation he was brought 
to a place of perfect rest (7). The Hebrew' word is 
in the plural, denoting complete rest. His grati¬ 
tude (8, 9) is framed within the terms of Pss. xiii. 
6, Ivi. 13. Walk before the Lord {9)^ like Abraham 
(Chi. xvii. 1); in contrast to the ‘straits of death' 
in verse 3. 

c. Despair and deliverance (10-19) 

His disillusionment conceined men, not Ciod. 
L\en when he spoke impvdsively, as m the panic, 
when expected help failed (Ps. xxxi. 22), and 
declared All men are liars (11), i.e. ‘vain is the 
help ol men’ (cf. Ps. lx. II), and when he be¬ 
moaned his condition, saying / was greatly 
afjlicted (10), he m>ne the less was trusting in 
God even as he thus spake. Idle exact translation 
of the Hebrew text of verse 10 uncertain (sec 
KV). A possible rendering is ‘/ believed (i.e. ! held 
to my faith), even when I had to say, I am 
greatly alllicted'. Paul in 2 Cor. iv. 13 follows 
the Lxx. The subsequent vindication of that 
faith prompted him to consider what form his 
devotion to the l.ord should take. The drink 
olfering (Nu. xxviii. 7(1') would be olfcred when 
next he went to the temple (14) to fulfil his vows 
and publicly testify that Yaiiwch was his rescuer. 
And as his deliverance had been in miniature 
like that of Israel from Egypt, he would drink 
wine from the cup at the next Pa.ssover with 
c.special thankfulness (13; cf. Lk. xxii. 7tf.). 
Salvation (13) is in the plural in Hebrew; cf. 
‘rest’ in verse 7. 

The psalmist is one of the Lord’s saints (15), 
i.e. ‘beloved ones’ (I leb. husid), for whose welfare 
He (Yahvveh) is specially solicitous; death is not 
lightly permitted to snatch them away. Truly (16) 
is the same Hebrew' word as I beseech thee (4); 
i.e. the psalmist is eager, offering his devotion 
unto tlic L.ord as a bondservant (cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 
16; also Jas. i. I; 2 Pel. i. 1; Rom. i. 1). Son of 
thine handmaid (16) is a parallel expression of thy 
servant (cf. Ixxxvi. 16). The sacrifice of thanks¬ 
giving (17); see Lv. vii. llfl'. The repetition (18) 
of the intention to join in public worship (14) 
serves to stress the importance of this obligation, 

PSALM CXVIL ALL YE NATIONS 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxiii-cxviii 

This doxology is akin to Ps. c. Its comprehen¬ 
siveness offsets the individual prayer of Ps. cxvi. 
All ye nations: i.e. all Gentiles, everyone (note 
Rom. XV, IJ). Great toward us; lit. ‘has prevailed 
and proved mighty on our behalf’; gahhar^ used 
also in Ps. ciii. 11, is translated ‘prevailed’ in 
Gn. vii. ISff. (cf. Rom. v. 20, 21). The divine 
attributes of truth and mercy are respectively 
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associated with Jews and Gentiles by Paul in 
Rom. XV. 8. Among other Psalms with a world 
view may be mentioned xlvii and Ixvii. 

PSALM CXVHL HIS MERCY ENDURETH 
FOR EVER 

Sec General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxiii-cxviii 

This hymn, e\]'ressive of a people's spiritual 
elation, is a proccssioFuiI song for varied voices. 
Verses 19, 20, 26 and 27 point to a festive ap¬ 
proach to the temple gales and a subsequent 
entrance into the court of the priests as far as 
the altar of burnt otferings. 'Ihe occasivm cannot 
be precisely determined, but it would correspond 
with the pavlicvilarly joyful celebrations de¬ 
scribed in Ne. viii. 13-18 when the rejoicing 
which was customary at the feast of tabernacles 
was intensified by the community's success over 
the Samaritans and their completion of the city 
w'alls (cf. Ne. vi. 16). 

a. Invocation (1-4) 

The Psalm commences and concludes vvitti a 
phrase tliat had evidently become a liturgical 
formula. Cf. Ps. cvi. 1, evii. 1, See also its use 
on memorable occasions at the temple (e.g. I Ch. 
xvi. 34; 2 Ch. v. 13; h/r. iii. 11. It is elaborated 
in Ps. cvwvi). Its use on this occasion (Ne. viii. 
13ir.) would be a fulfilment of Jc. xx.xiii. 11. For 
the triple call to prai.se in verses 2-4 see Ps. cxv. 
9-11. 

I). The approach to the temple gates (5-19) 

Some of these verses were probably sung by a 
precentor from the temple choir who led the 
procession of worshippers up to the sanctuary. 
He voiced the feelings of each one, and also 
personified the spirit of the community. The 
other verses would be sung in chorus by the 
people following him. 

i. The leader (5-7). Distress (5); i.e. 'straits’ 
as in Ps. cxvi. 3. The reference is to the restric¬ 
tions of ciiptivity which are replaced by restora¬ 
tion to freedom (cf. Ps. xviii. 19). The Lord, Wob, 
Jah, the Deliverer from Egypt (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 4). 
Verses 6 and 7 commence with the same words, 
lit. ‘The Lord is for me’, freeing me from fear 
(cf. Pss. Ivi. 4 and 11, cxii. 8), as one of my 
helpers. With them that help me (7); the meaning 
is that the Lord is his (great) helper. 

ii. The chorus (8, 9). The allusion is to the 
Samaritans’ local opposition and their intrigue 
at the Persian court. The restoration of temple 
and city had been approved by Artaxerxes but 
it was repeatedly hindered and completed only 
through the direct approval of the Lord (cf. 
Ezr. V. 5). 

iii. The leader (lOa, I la, 12a). All nations; 
i.e. the nations around. The Samaritans were of 
mixed origin (sec Ezr. iv. 9), and their resistance 
to the Jews had been reinforced by Ammonites, 
Philistines and Arabians (see Ne. iv. 7). 

iv. The chorus (10b, lib, 12b). The refrain 


which forms the second part of each of these 
verses would have been chanted by the wor¬ 
shippers. 

V. The leader (13-15). The opposition of their 
neighbours had been like the earlier obstruction 
of the Red Sea; so their recent triumph recalled 
the ancient song of victory—verse 14 is a quota¬ 
tion from Ex. xv. 2. The word tabernacles (15), 
Rv ‘tents’, continues the analogy, but denotes a 
permanent dwelling as in Ps. Ixxviii. 55, not the 
temporary booths used at the feast of tabernacles. 

vi. The chorus (16). A further echo from 
Moses' song. See Ex. xv. 6, 12. 

vii. The leader (17-19). The small community 
is personified; they feel the main crisis is over 
and that their re-establishment is secure. Yet so 
grievous had been their chastening that it must 
have been the Lord's doing that they have not 
wholly perished. Chastened (18); cf. Ps. xciv. 
8-1 In. At this point the procession would have 
reached the temple gates and hailed to ask 
permission to enter and worship Jah (cf. Ps. 
xxiv. 7ff.; Is. xxvi. 2). 

c. Within the temple court (26-26) 

I. The Levites (26). The voices of the waiting 
Levites are heard as they swing open the gales 
and announce the condition of entry—riglileous- 
ness (see Rv; cf. Ps. xv. 1, 2, xxiv. 3, 4). 

ii. The leader (21, 22). Upon entering the 
court of the Lord the precentor announces the 
purpose of the procession in words reminiscent 
of verse 14. lie also adds the statement about 
the chief cornerstone, presumably the topmost 
Slone (cf. Zc. iv. 7). Whether or not this had 
been necessarily, or disgracefully, neglected by 
the builders until at last it was needed to crown 
the structure, the subject is intended as a meta¬ 
phor of the godly Israelites, despised, ignored 
and ill-used by other peoples until the master 
builder (23) placed them in their present position 
as an essential part of His tabernacle which was 
amongst men (Ex. xxix. 45, 46). Nolejthe New 
Testament use of this idea in Mt. xxi. 42; Acts 
iv. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

iii. I'he chorus (23-25). Hence the crowd of 
worshippers exclaim with delight and awe at the 
fact of their presence in the outer sanctuary, 
recognizing that to God alone they owed that 
day of rejoicing (23; cf. Ne. vi. 16, viii. 17). The 
Hebrew of *S’uv’e now (25) has passed into English 
as ‘Hosanna*. The word ‘now' is not used here 
in a time sense, but as a particle of emphasis 
(cf. Ne. i. 11). 

iv. The priests (26). The plea for blessing and 
prosperity is answered by the priests assembled 
before the altar. The phrase the name of the 
Lord should be joined with blessed, thus, 
‘Blessed in the name of the Lord be everyone 
that entereth' (cf. Ps. cxxix. 8). 

d. Thanksgiving and praise (27-29) 

Possibly every voice joined in the ascription of 
praise ‘The Lord is God’ (27, rv); i.e. is ‘the 
Mighty One’. But the meaning of the words 
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which follow is uncertain; it is most improbable 
that the sacrificial animals were tied to the pro¬ 
jections (horns) at the four corners of the altar* 
and the words indicate some action that is a 
climax for the worshippers. An alternative 
reading is ‘Order (‘set forward’, as in I Ki. x.\. 
14) the festival procession with boughs, even 
unto the horns of the altar’, beyond which only 
priests could proceed. When this is done the 
leader of the people’s worshij-) makes confessioti 
of Israel’s faith (28; cf. Lx. xv. 2), whereupon 
all w'ho are assembled unite in the final praise 
(29). 

PSALM CXIX. LOVE FOR THE LORD 
AND ms LAW 

This extraordinary poem is an elaborate, in¬ 
genious and passionate meditation upon the 
law of the Lord. This should not be confused 
with any legal code. The Hebrew word is torah^ 
meaning primarily ‘instruction’ or ‘teaching’. 
It stands here for the will of God as known to 
Israel. It was dominated by Moses but not 
confined to his original teachings. The Psalm 
has an acrostic pattern; each of the twenty-two 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet is made the 
initial letter of eight successive verses, hence 176 
verses in all. The major feature, however, is the 
melodious repetition of eight synonyms of the 
will of God, viz, la\\\ the torah; testimonies, 
general principles of action; precepts {piqqudim), 
particular rules of conduct; statutes {liuqqini), 
social regulations; commandments {mi^vah), 
religious principles: ordinances {mishpatim), the 
right judgments which should operate in human 
relationsliips; word (dahhar), the declared will of 
God, His promises, decrees, etc.; word (imra), 
the word or speech of God as it is brought to 
light amongst men. A frequent variant of the 
usual eight synonyms is way idvrek). There can 
be little doubt tJiat these were largely derived 
from Ps. xix. 7-9. One or other of these terms 
occurs in every verse of the Psalm, except verse 
122; but they have no methodical sequence from 
stan/a to stan/a. The author’s passionate devo¬ 
tion to the Lord overrides the artificial arrange¬ 
ment. The will of God is not observed and 
described so much as expressed from a rich 
experience. The psalmist’s life is shown to be 
interwoven with truth irrespective of his mood. 

it is not known who wrote the poem, although 
there appear to be several personal allusions in 
it. Probably it was written by a close adherent 
of Ezra the scribe. However it is not primarily 
biographiail, nor does its length entail a chrono¬ 
logical sequence of moods. The primary signi¬ 
ficance of its magnitude is the absorbing passion 
of a heart concentrated upon tliat highest good 
which is revealed in God (cf. Phil. iii. 7-14). 
The religious motive in the Psalm, as distinct 
from its literary structure, is the attempt to 
express the experience of suffering and chasten¬ 
ing which comes to a man who holds to an 
implicit and loving faith in the Lord whose will 


and word are good and true (cf. Rom. vii. 9-13; 
Heb. xii. 5-11). 

Apart from the first and final sections, the 
other twenty may be grouped in pairs although 
the divisions are not always pronounced. 

a. The way of the Lord is good (1-8) 

Undejiled{\) \ RV ‘perfect’; i.c. wholehearted, and 
therefore blameless (cf. Gn. xvii. 1). The way (1); 
the divinely appointed course of their conduct 
(cf. 2 Ch. vi. 14c; contrast Gn. vi. 12). The 
whole heart (2); lull concentration of mind and 
will. Sec also verses 10, 34, 58, 69, 145. His 
MY/y.v (3); a variant of the usual eight synonyms. 
Have respect unto (6); i.c. learn with a view to 
obeying (cf. Jas. i. 25). 

b. Prayer for the Lord’s help (9-24) 

The psalmist prays for the Lord’s help in the 
dilficultics attending a holy life and during the 
dangers of persecution. This expected aid will in¬ 
clude enlightenment concerning His will. Word 
(9); YXeb. dabhiir. Word {\\)\ Heb. imra: see In¬ 
troduction. Hid{R\ ‘laid up’) in my heart (11); i.e. 
not as a memory, but as a treasure continually 
employed (cf. Jb. xxiii. 12). Blessed art thou (12); 
men can bless God in this sense by furtliering 
His name through their consecrated lives. With 
my lips (13); cf. Dt. vi. 6, 7. Open (18); i.e. unveil 
(cf. 2 Ki. vi. 17; 2 Cor. iii. 14-16). H'ondruus 
things (18); Heb. pala, always used of God’s 
works, c.g. Pss. xxvi. 7, Ixxxvi. 10. Stranger {\9)\ 
RV ‘sojourner’; i.e. ‘an alien’. The sense is not 
so much brevity of occupation (cf. Ps. xxxix. 12) 
as uninstruclcdness in the laws of the realm; 
hence the request hide not thy commandments. 
The sense of verse 21 is probably as follows: 
proud and wilful sinners arc always rebuked, 
i.c. by divine judgment; but even liicy w'ho err 
unintentionally are cursed, i.e. liable to puni.sh- 
rnent which any sin entails (see Rv mg.). Princes 
(23); the rulers of the local community (cf. 
verse 161). 

c. A pica for strength (25 ^0) 

Burdened by sorrow, he pleads for strength and 
assurance through the ministry of the word; also 
for a truly penitent heart to preserve him amidst 
temptation. Cleaveth unto the dust (25); i.e. is 
dejected by reason of griefs. See verse 28 and cf. 
Ps. xliv. 25. In verse 26 the p.salmist refers to a 
previous prayer (cf. Ps. xxxii. 5); verses 26b, 27 
give his present prayer. Notice the contrast 
between ‘the way of falsehood’ (29, rv) and ‘the 
way of faitlifulness’ (30, rv). The Wisdom 
Literature has many instances of this imagery 
(e.g. Ps. i. 6; Pr. iv. 14-19; Mt. vii. 13, 14). 
Enlarge my heart (32); i.e. relieve it of anxieties 
and set it free to serve (cf. Mt. vi. 3Iff.). The 
harmony of divine will and human choice is 
expressed in verse 35, ‘Make me to tread thy 
pathway, for 1 delight in it.’ He pleads to be 
safeguarded from the enticements of material 
gain and false values (cf. Mt. xxvi. 41). Fear 
(38); i.e. godly reverence (cf. rv). The Hebrew 
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word here differs from that in verse 39; cf. rv. 
My reproach which I fear (39); i.e. he was appre¬ 
hensive of succumbing to men’s upbraidings 
and taunts, thereby denying that the ordinances 
(mishpatim) of the Lord were good and satis¬ 
fying. Quicken me in thy rii'hteousness (40). He 
seeks renewal of strength, basing his plea on the 
faithfulness of God to His covenant promises. 

d. A plea for power (41-56) 

The psalmist prays for power through a discern¬ 
ment of the mercy, truth and salvation of the 
Lord: in this way he will be able to bear public 
testimony in confidence. ‘An answer’ (42, rv); 
i.e. his own exi)cricnce of the Lord’s mercy. If 
God did not come to him in this manner (cf.the 
inward witness of the Spirit, Rom. viii. 14-16), 
he would be imable to testify concerning the word 
of truth; i.e. the way of the Lord would remain 
true, but the psalmist would lack direct and 
present experience thereof. Possessing the 
freedom which accompanies a consciousness of 
divine mercy and salvation (45) he would not be 
overawed even by kings (46; cf. Mt. x. 18, 19). 
My hands- . . . wid / lift up (48) in adorat on and 
desire (cf. Ps. xxviii. 2). 

‘Remember . . . because thou hast made me to 
hope’ (49, Hv; cf. verse 43). The Lord had 
quickened (50) him previously and that was a pre¬ 
cedent and platform for hope. Horror (53); i.e. 
hot indignation (note verse 136); intense and 
tearful concern at the existence and potency of 
wickedness. House of my pi/^^rimat^e (54), or 
‘.sojourning’; i.e. his earthly environment (cf. 
verse 19; 1 Ch, xxix. 15). ‘This I have had’ (56, 
Kv); i.e. the major blessing of his life had been 
the experience of keeping the will of Clod. 
Because should rather be ‘that’ (cf. rv rng.). 

e. Devotion to the Torali (57-72) 

These verses are an affirmation of devotion to 
the Lord which is so unshakable that even 
attliciion only serves to further his appreciation 
of tlic Torah. My portion (57); i.e. his supreme 
blessing (cf. Pss. xvi. 5, Ixxiii. 26). / intreated thy 
favour (58); i.e. 1 have sought thy presence. 
Thoufiht on my ways (59); scrutinized my conduct 
with a view to hastily remedying any defects. 
Bands (rv ‘cords') of the wicked (61); i.e. the 
schemes and snares of his enemies (cf. verse 110). 
Teach me good judgment (66); i.e. train me to 
have a right discernment of good and evil (cf. 
Hcb. v. 14). / was afflicted (67); an allusion to 
the effect of some earlier sin which caused him 
subsequent distress and produced a crisis in his 
life. See verse 71, and cf. Is. xxxviii. 17, rv, ‘It 
was for my peace that 1 had great bitterness’. 
Their heart is as fat as grease (70); i.e. their heart 
is gross, as if turned to fat. It had become in¬ 
sensitive to God, the very opposite to the 
psalmist’s attitude (70b-72). 

f. A plea for light (73^-88) 

The psalmist prays for enlightenment by his 
Creator, especially because persecution has im¬ 


perilled his life, though not his hope and trust. 
Made me and fashioned me (73); cf. Ps. cxxxix. 
14-16; Jb. X. 8-11, xxxi. 15. Verse 74 may be 
rendered, ‘Let them that fear thee be glad when 
they see me'; i.e., let them rejoice in God’s 
answer to my prayer (cf. verse 79). The personal 
distress of the psalmist in no wise invalidated 
the righteousness of God. His chastisements are 
inseparable from His essential purpose of mercy 
which the sufferer now prays to become a com¬ 
fort to him (75, 76). Others who have been 
perplexed by hi& affliction will then return to 
him (79). 

Details of his distress are now given (cf. Pss. 
Ixix. 8ff., cii. 4ff.). fainteth (81); i.e. faileth, as 
also his eyes (82). He pines away and becomes 
exhausted through the delay of relief. Bottle in 
the smoke (83); i.e. an empty wineskin, hung up 
in the rafters, and become black and shrivelled. 
Di<^ged pits (85); i.e. constructed hidden snares 
in his path (see Ps. Ivii. 6). He appeals to God’s 
righteousne.ss and justice for deliverance from 
those who threatened to ruin him. 

g. O how love I thy law! (89-104) 

These verses express praise for the unchanging 
Lord and for His faithfulness, combined with 
love for His precepts, to which the psalmist 
declares he owes iiis preservation. Settled in 
heaven (89); i.e. is immutable, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of earthly change (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 2). 
Indeed earth, even as heaven, abides in a state 
of continual preparedness to obey His law (90, 
91). Perfection (96) means till earthly complete¬ 
ness. Earthly phenomena come to an end, 
however complete tlicy may seem. They have 
limits of size, scope or survival; but the com¬ 
mandments of the Lord are infinite (cf. Jb. xi. 
7-9). The love of these (97) is the key to wisdom 
(98); hence he has more understanding by love 
than by learning from his teachers and exj'ieri- 
enced instructors (99, 1(X)), The psalmist refers 
to teachers who have not derived their learning 
from God’s law. He is showing the superiority 
of the law' as a guide to life. Thou (98) is emphatic. 
It is God who has instructed him (cf. Jn. xvi. 
13flr.). 

h. Thy word a lamp (105-120) 

Although harassed and threatened, he trusts in 
the word of the Lord to lead him in the way of 
holiness. Any oppression by evil-doers only 
strengthens his belief in divine righteousness and 
in the ultimate condemnation of the wicked. In 
verse 106 follow rv. My soul . . . in my hand 
(109); i.e. is precariously placed (cf. Jb. xiii. 14). 
As an heritage (111); a possible meaning is that 
he had replaced the traditional heritage of 
Canaan, now under foreign domination, by a 
spiritual inheritance. I hate vain thoughts (113); 
better, as in kv, ‘them that are of a double mind’, 

i. e. vacillating (cf. 1 Ki. xviii. 21; Jas. i. 6-8). 
My flesh trembleth (120); i.e. shudders through 
thinking of the divine judgment upon the wicked 
of the earth (119). 
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i. Above fine gold (121-136) 

In Ibis section the psalmist presents his sutTcrings 
to God as evidence of an urgent need and is 
simultaneously grieved at heart for all who arc 
heedless of His word. He claims tlie attention of 
God Ixjcause he has done as God (121; cf. Ps. 
xxxiii. 5, Ixxxix. 14); yet if that should be dis¬ 
allowed, he rests his claim upon divine mercy 
(124) and his humble readiness to learn better. 
It is time for thee. Lord, to work (126). 'I'he 
situation is critical and calls for immediate 
intervention by God; i.c. to pronounce sentence 
upon the w'icked (cf. Je. xviii. 23b). Therefore I 
esteem (128). The Hebrew text is ditlicult. The 
i.xx renders ‘therefore according to ail thy pre¬ 
cepts I direct (my steps)'. Wonderful {\ 19)\ i.c. 
exceptional, as in verse 18. The entranee of thy 
words (130); lit. ‘the doorway, or opening, of 
thy word*. In eastern houses, most light comes 
through the doorway because w'indmvs are few 
and small. / opened (rv ‘opened wide’) . . . and 
panted (131); i.c. in eager expectancy. As thou 
usest to do (132); lit. ‘according to judgment*; 

i. e. as is thine ow'ii law. J'he psalmist bases his 
plea on what God's law declares. 

j. Upright are Thy judgments (137-152) 

This section speaks of the truth of God's law 
and contains an importunate prajer for more 
enlightenment and divine companionship. God's 
word, like Himself, is righteous, and faithful 
(137, 138); very pure (140); i.c. tried and tested; 
and eternal (152; see kv). A/v zeal hath eon- 
sumed me (139), by intensifying the antagonism 
of his enemies (cf. Ps. ixix. 9). The intensity of 
the psalmist's prayers incrca.scs as the poem 
continues. / prevented the dawnbe^ . . . the night 
watches (147, 148): i.e. I forestalled them. It ha^ 
been suggested that if the psalmist was a Levite 
the reference is to the night watches in the 
temple. Before his watch began he wa.s already 
awake in meditation. 

k. Seven times a day (153-168) 

The psalmist makes a pa.ssionate plea for de¬ 
liverance and for the power to j^ersist in his 
devotion to the Torah. Plead my cause (154); 
i.e. defend me in the proceedings which my many 
enemies have instituted against me; sec opening 
verses of Ps, cix. Was grieved (158); i.c. fell 
disgusted with them, as the Hebrew word implies. 
Thy word . . .from the beginning (160); i.e. in its 
entirety, rv reads, ‘The sum of thy word is 
truth*. Lying (163); rv ‘falsehood’; a reference 
to idolatry. Great peace (165); either inward 
calm because of dwelling upon the truth of CJod, 
or outward ease because Ciod rewards those who 
love His ‘law*. The claim to integrity (166-168) 
was also made by the authors of F^ss. vii. 3, 4, 
xvii. 3, 4, xxvi. \-A. 

l. Let my soul live (169-176) 

These closing verses are an importunate cry for 
companionship and for the care of the great 


shepherd. Utter praise (171); i.e. pour forth con¬ 
tinually. Let thine hand help tne (173); rv ‘be 
ready to help me'. 1 he psalmist here beseeches 
divine aid on the ground of his joyful devotion; 
previously he has requested it because of his 
dedication to a life of obedience and because of 
his need of deliverance from peril. 1 have gone 
astray (176); a reminiscence of verse 67. Thy 
commandments (176). 4'he poem ends on one ol 
its eight principal notes. Observe, however, the 
pronoun thy. 4‘he psalmist’s intense love is for 
the Lord Himself and therefore for all the 
avenues which express or reveal His will. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS 

CXX-C\XXI\: THE ‘SONGS OF 
ASCENTS’ 

These fifteen Ps.'ilm.s ;ire eacii entitled ‘A Song 
of A.scents’ (rv; av Degrees). I’he significance 
of the phrase is uncerniin. DilVerent explanations 
have been suggested as, for example, tliat they 
formed a liturgy a.vsociatcd with the fifteen steps 
bclw'cen two of the temple courts on which a 
choir o Levites sometimes stot)d to sing; or that 
they celebrate the fifteen years added to Heze- 
kiah's life, the prt>misc of which was accom¬ 
panied by the sun's shadow' receding ten steps 
(lit. ‘degrees’) down the great stairca.se which 
Aha/ arranged to lead down to the temple from 
the king’s house (see Is. xxxsiii. 7,8; 2 Ki. xvi. 
17,18; Ne. xii. 37). The lxx title is ‘A Song of 
the steps’. A third suggestion is that tlicy are a 
collection of songs w'hich the exiles sang on 
returning to Jerusalem from Babylon. A fourth 
explanation is that the phrase has no historical 
basis, but denotes the literary style of several of 
the poems, viz. in a series of verses, each one 
being built upon a few words of the preceding 
verse so that the thought progresses by well 
marked stages. This repetition and expansion is 
well shown in Ps. cxxiii. 

None of these theories is satisfactory, but it is 
now generally assumed that these Psalms were 
songs frequently used (after the return from exile) 
by worshippers going up to Zion for the three 
great festivals of the Jewish year. Even so, some 
of the poems are hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of such pilgrimages (e.g. Pss. exx, exxx, 
cxxxi). Most of the poems reflect the moods and 
conditions of the early years of the return from 
exile; but some might find a suitable setting in 
the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib and its re¬ 
lief (Is. xxxvii-xxxviii; note Is. xxxviii. 20). 

Whatever the precise meaning of the super¬ 
scription, one thing is evident; this collection of 
P.salms constitutes a distinctive group, and is, in 
itself, a miniature Psalter. This is shown by the 
variety of tliemes, aulhurs and probable dates 
of origin. Also some such purposive arrange¬ 
ment seems to be suggested in that the final 
Psalm (as does Ps, cl for the whole Psalter) 
constitutes a benediction fo close the anthology. 
Another parallel between this section and the 
whole Psalter is the way in which it can be 
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divided into five groups each consisting of three 
Psalms. The first two groups deal with the source 
and principles of worship, i.e. external pressure 
on the godly soul, expectant trust in the inter¬ 
vention of God, and the realization of the 
tremendous stability, power, and righteousness 
in Him; thought is also focused on the choice of 
Zion as the hinge on which turn the Lord’s 
purposes for men. The third group has more in 
common with the Wisdom literature; the view¬ 
point is much more general, outward and philo¬ 
sophical than in the other twelve songs; there is 
no mention of divine mercy, redemption or 
lorgiveness, nor of prayer, the services in the 
sanctuary, nor the house of David; the emphasis 
on home and family life is peculiar to this group. 
The fourth group is intensely personal and 
devotional, but there is no inner surge of faith 
and gladness as in the first two groups; the theme 
is the discipline of patience. The last group is 
dominated by the concepts of divine choice; 
the covenant, the community, and the sanctuary; 
there is a very real sense of the inheritance of the 
historic past. (I'he description of the temple 
service in Led us. 1. 11-21 could be read as a 
background of these ‘Songs of Ascents’.) 

The ascription of the Davidic authorship to 
Pss. cxxii, cxxiv, cxxxi, cxxxiii is not recog¬ 
nized by many of the old versions and it cannot 
be strictly held (save possibly in the case of Ps. 
cxxxi) on account of many grammatical fcaiiircs 
characteristic of a much later period. None the 
less they echo the spirit of David. 

PSALM CXX. DELIVER MY SOUL 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This prayer for relief was prompted by a per¬ 
vasive atmosphere of untruth and deceit; it is 
the cry of a man (or a community) who is 
spiritually exiled, and feels as Truth would feel 
amid a society of liars and perjurers (cf. Jn. 
viii. 43-46). For the emphasis in the Psalter 
upon the heinousness of abusing the gift of 
speech and perverting the word, see references 
under verse 2 below. It is generally understood 
that the campaign of slander here mentioned 
was the Samaritan propaganda directed against 
the reconstruction of temple and walls (cf. Ezr. 
iv. Iff. and Ne. iv. Iff.). 

In my distress I cried unto the Lord (1). This 
may refer to an earlier plea and response which 
encourages the psalmist to plead again (2ff.); 
alternatively, the first verse may be a summary 
rehearsal of the whole Psalm. Lying lips . . . 
deceitful tongue (2). Cf. Pss. v. 9, x. 7, xii. 2-4, 
xxxvi. 1-4, lii. 2-4, Ixiv. 1-4. The particular 
occasion here may be that mentioned in Nc. 
vi. 5-14. What shall be given . . . what shall be 
done? (3), rv ‘done more’; i.e. what condemna¬ 
tion will fall upon thee for what is past, and 
what further punishment for a continuance of 
the practice? The phrase is common in Hebrew. 
See, e.g., 1 Sa, iii. 17, xx. 13. The answer is given 


in the next verse. Divine judgment will be as the 
sharpened arrows of a warrior. The mighty; i.e. 
God, whose word is an arrow (Ps. vii. 12, 13). 
Juniper (4); rv mg., ‘broom’. The roots of these 
shrubs were used for fires which burnt much 
longer than the usual thorns and dung used in 
treeless areas. Hence the phrase became a 
metaphor for hot and prolonged judgments (cf. 
Ps. cxl. 10). Mcscch (5); a people living in what 
is now western Persia and Armenia (cf. Ezk. 
xxvii. 13, xxxviii. 2). The tents of Kedar (5); the 
nomads of Arabia beyond Moab and Ammon 
(cf. Jdg. viii. Ha). Both terms are used meta¬ 
phorically to denote the barbarous society in the 
midst of which the psalmist lived. Possibly there 
may be an allusion to the mixed oi igin of the 
Samaritans (cf. Ezr. iv. 9, 10; Ne. iv. 7). The 
sense of alienation, I am for peace: . . . they are 
for war (7) was particularly distressing to those 
who had eagerly returned ‘home’ to the district 
around Jerusalem. 

PSALM eXXL GOD MY HELPER 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This song implies a situation of uncertainty, but 
any possibility of danger is offset by the bound¬ 
less and unquestioning trust in the power and 
watchfulness of the Lord. The first verses should 
be read as in kv. T will lift up mine eyes unto 
the mountains’, i.e. around Jerusalem (Ps. exxv. 
2), as a sentry watching for possible danger: 
‘From whence shall my help come?' Then fol¬ 
lows the confident answer, ‘My help cometh 
from the Lord, who nitide the mountains and all 
else.’ This confidence toward God is elaborated 
by a meditation upon His watchful protection. 
‘He cannot possibly allow insecurity to affect 
you’ (3a; the Hebrew gives this emphasis); and 
His vigilance on behalf of Israel is ceaseless (3b, 
4; cf. 2 Ch. xvi. 9; Ps. xxxiii. 13, 14; Pr. xv. 3; 
Heb. vv. 13). The Lord is thy keeper (5) as He 
promised to Jacob (Gn. xxviii. 15). Shade upon 
thy right hand (5). ‘The right hand’ was a 
synonym for the south or sunward side; it also 
stood for the place of privilege and representa¬ 
tion (cf. Ps. xvi. 8, ex. 5). His presence as a 
shade protecting from the heat of the sun, and 
from the rays of the moon, safeguards from all 
outward danger (cf. Dt. xxviii. 22ff.; Jon. iv. 
6ff.). Preserve thee from all evil (7); i.e. compre¬ 
hensively. Going out . . . coming in (8); usually 
the daily activities centred in the home and 
fields (cf. Dt. xxviii. 6); but also and especially 
the journeying to Zion on pilgrimage. Jn short, 
the Lord ‘keeps’ (sec rv) constantly, personally, 
temporally, morally, spiritually, effectually, 
eternally. 

PSALM eXXU. THE HOUSE OF GOD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This salutation to the city of Zion is best under¬ 
stood as uttered within the temple precincts. 
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The poem expresses a sense of fulfilment both 
personal and corporate, the climax of a pil¬ 
grimage, and the finality inseparable from God’s 
purposes in the house of David and the house 
of the Lord. The words of David in the title are 
not given in the lxx, the Targums, and many 
ancient versions. 

Our feet shall stand (2j; RV ‘are standing', 
lit. ‘have become standing’; i.e. they had come 
to stand within the city gates and still stood 
there thrilled by the experience. A city that is 
compact together (3) may mean the compact 
appearance of the walled city, in contrast with 
its former desolation when the exiles first re¬ 
turned to it. Or, since the words compact together 
mean ‘joined to itself', and are often used of 
human fellowship, the phrase may convey the 
idea that Jerusalem was the node of Jewish life, 
the spring and centre of their corporate unity. 
This latter meaning is favoured by the following 
sentence about the regular pilgrimages of the 
tribes of the Lord (presumably a reference to the 
short period before the divided kingdom, but 
after David's capture of the city). Go up (4) is 
better read ‘went up', for there were no thrones 
of the house of David after the exile. The 
journeys were for, or as, ‘a testimony unto 
Israel’ (4, rv); i.e. showing that they were bound 
by a covenant (cf. Ps. ixxxi. 3, 4). Thrones oj 
judgment (5); i.e. the admiinsiration of justice 
on behalf of the Lord was entrust.d to kings 
(cf. 1 Ki. vii. 7; Ps. ix. 4 and 7, Ixxii. ItL). In 
the closing venses (6-9) meditation is replaced by 
prayer and self-dedication. Palaces (7); i.e. chief 
buildings as in Ps. xlviii. 13; there were no loyal 
residences in ilie city at this time. After praying 
for material prosperity on the icvivcd city (6. 7), 
the pilgrim finally declares tlie purpose of his 
visit, J will seek thy gO()d (9); i.e. the welfare of 
the city. This he will do for the sake of his fellovv- 
Israelites (8a), but nio.st of all fur the sake of the 
house of the Lord i Vahweh) our God, the place 
of His dwelling. 

PSALM CXXIU. BE GRACIOUS 
UNTO US 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

None of the psalmists .sat in the seat of the 
scornful (Ps. i. 1), but in many of their prayers 
they showed themselves very conscious of the 
society of proud and arrogant men. The humilia¬ 
tion of the godly by sinners is a frequent topic 
in the Psalter (e.g. Pss. xvii. 10, 11, xxii. 6-^8, 
xx.\v. 19-26, xliv. 13-16, Ixix. 4-12, cii. 3-10). 
This particular prayer seems to reflect the 
exasperation and anguish of heart amongst the 
Jews when the resistance of the Samaritans was 
so mocking and powerful (cf. Nc. ii. 19, iv. 2-4). 

In that the oppv)sition was by intrigue, scorn, 
contempt, the warfare of lying and deceitful 
tongues, there is an obvious similarity to 
Ps. cxx. 

Thou that dwellest (rv ‘sittest’) in the heavens 
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(I), as sovereign ruler (cf. Ps. ii. 4). Look unto 
the hand (2); i.e. of authority and sustenance. 
Exceedingly filled (3); i.e. satiated beyond ability 
to bear. Those that are at ease (4); i.e. the 
Samaritans. The thought, but not the circum¬ 
stance, is expanded in Am. vi. 1-6. 

PSALM eXXIV. A SONG OF 
DELIXERANCE 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This Psalm is a scries of tableaux depicting 
rescue from danger. It may refer to the exiles’ 
first reaction to the news of permission to return, 
or to the final discomfiture of Sanballat and 
Tobias as the restoration of the city and temple 
was ciirried through (Ne. vi. 15, 16), or to some 
other relief from a great menace, such as Meze- 
kiah’s deliverance when Sennacherib abandoned 
the siege of Jerusalem (cf. Is. xxxvii. 3311.). 
Verses 1-5 give utterance to the nation's con¬ 
sciousness that the deliverance w^as Yahweh’s 
doing. Verses 6- 8 express their thanksgiving and 
confidence in Him. 

Of David, in the title, is very doubtful, for it 
is not given in many old versions; but the imagery 
is Davidic. That view of the nation's historical 
vicissitudes which perceives therein the sure 
hand of the Lord (1) is typical of later times. In 
verse 2 the contrast between the (of creation; 

sec verse 8) and men (lit. adam, i.e. of the earth) 
i.') emphatic. Swallowed us up quick (3); rv 
‘alive’; i.e. suddenly and overwhelmingly as in 
Nil. xvi. 32, 33. I hc second metaphor is of a 
mountain torrent in flood (cf. Pss. xxxii. 6, 
Ixix. 1, 2, xciii. 3, 4). The third metaphor, as a 
prey to their teeth (6), can also be traced in other 
Psalms, c.g. xxii. 13-20, Ixxix. 7 (note Is. xxxviii. 
13). The final imagery, that of a bird escaping 
from a net (7), is used in Pss. xci. 3 and cxii. 9. 

PSALM eXXV. ABIDING SECURITY 

Sec General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

A deep conviction of security and of the un¬ 
changing power and faithfulness of the Lord 
seeks expression in this song. It is a declaration 
amid worldly difficulties of the reality and 
relevance of the invisible realm where God is 
and does good. The Psalm was written in Jeru¬ 
salem during some period of restlessness and 
tcdioLisness. Evidently this had overcome many 
of the fainthearted amongst the community so 
that they had turned aside to do as other workers 
of iniquity, and would be Jed forth to the like 
judgment. This description best fits the period 
just after the war of nerves between the Samari¬ 
tans and the returned exiles in Jerusalem (cf. 
Ne. vi. 9; Ezr. ix. 4 and 10-14). A similar strong 
sense of security might have been expressed by 
Hezekiah (cf. Is. xxxvii. 33, 35). The Psalm falls 
into two parts: an expression of confidence in 
God (1-3) and a prayer and warning (4,5). 
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Verse 1 is more than a simile. They that trust 
in the Lord are not only as abiding as Mt. Zion, 
which cannot be removed^ but, in a spiritual sense, 
they arc Mt. Zion (note Gal. iv. 24-26; Heb. 

xii. 22). In a historical sense they have a covenant 
with God which is the counterpart of His choice 
of Zion (e.g. Ps. Ixxviii. 68, 69). In a physical 
sense, as a community, they arc as secure as the 
upland of Zion itself; both have been created 
by the Lord (cf. Is. liv. 10; note Phil. iv. 7). The 
fixity and immutability of this relationship 
between the Lord and His people is like that 
between a city and its milieu (cf Jocliii. 17, 18); 
i.e. it goes far beyond an individual’s experience, 
it is even for ever (2). This truth is borne out by 
the emphatic prophecy that the sceptre of foreign 
rule (3, Rv) shall not rest or stay permanently 
over the lot of the righteous (the Promised Land) 
lest, if it did, a general failing of faith should 
occur among the righteous (3). Do yood unto 
. . . those that be f'ood (4). Retribution operates 
positively as well as negatively (cf. Pss. xxxiv. 
10, Ixxxiv. 11; Lk. viii. 15; Rom. ii. 10; Heb. 

xiii. 21). The glory of goodness lies in its power 
to disclose reality. Lead them forth (5j; i.e. ‘lead 
them away’. No more realistic punishment could 
be imagined than a repetition of the exile; but 
that would yet befall all workers of evil. 

PSALM CXXVI. SOWING AND REAPING 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
c.x.x-cxxxiv 

Each group of three songs (except the last) is 
introduced by a plaintive poem. This one is out¬ 
standing because laughter, joy, gladness and 
singing have a prominent part in it, although 
the poem as a whole conveys a sense of tearful¬ 
ness tinged with disillusionment. It certainly 
belongs to the period when the Babylonian 
captivity had ceased and the hopes of the faith¬ 
ful had grown almost into ecstasy as they fore¬ 
saw a world-wide wonderment at the marvellous 
working of the Lord. Yet when they returned 
to their homeland they were faced with the 
stubborn consequences of their long exile in the 
form of derelict fields and townships. The 
pressure of exile was removed, but captivity had 
left an imprint on their environment which was 
inescapably dreary. The agricultural imagery of 
the second half of the song was peculiarly rele¬ 
vant although it covered much more than the 
natural difiiculties of re-establishing a rural com¬ 
munity around a ruined city. First, the settlers 
were short of food because of the poverty of the 
area and its neglect; hence the sowing of seed fit 
for food would be peculiarly hard for those who 
had resumed other pursuits in the old city. 
Secondly, the risk attendant upon seedtime and 
harvest was very marked at this period because 
of inadequate equipment, and the natural o\er- 
draft of the soil’s long neglect. Similar, but not 
so severe, conditions had prevailed after the 
Assyrian invasion in Hezekiah’s time (cf. Is. 
xxxvii. 30), and Haggai speaks plainly of the 


dearth of good crops after the return (Hg. i. 10, 
II, ii. 19). Thirdly, the whole process of natural 
growth, the discipline of giving in order to get, 
was a forceful reminder of the law of conse¬ 
quences, and what would be more present to the 
people than that the nation’s recent exile had 
been a reaping of what had been sown for 
centuries? (cf. Zc. i. 4). 

The Psalm falls into two parts; the joy of the 
people at their great deliverance (1-3) and 
prayer that their present needs may be supplied 
(4-6). 

Turned a;^ain the captivity (I); i.e. the Lord 
brought back those that returned to Zion. I'or 
the IcLighter of incredulity (2) cf. Gn. xvii. 17, 
xxi. 6. The comment of the nations would be to 
the efibet that the Lord had demonstrated His 
amazing goodness to (or with) these men (3). 
'Ihe exiles' eager anticipation may have been 
quickened by such prophecies as Joel ii. 21-27; 
Am. ix. 11 If. Turn a'^ain our captivity (4) may 
mean either free us from the rigours and hard¬ 
ships of our present lot, i.e. restore our welfare 
and our rural economy, or bring back from 
Babylon further exiles to reinforce our en¬ 
deavours. Streams in the south (4); i.e. the 
seasonal watercourses of the dry region south 
of Judaea known as the Negeb. The condition 
of Israel was like the Negeb in drought; but as 
the rains come, and the streams flow down in 
flood, so may the Lord restore His people’s 
fortunes! Bearing precious seed (6); rv ‘bearing 
forth the seed’; i.e. casting out handfuls. For 
New Testament comments on this theme cf. 
2 Cor. ix. 6-11; Gal. vi. 8, 9. 

PSALM CXXVU. SONG OF WORK 
AND FAMILY 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This Psalm is declared by many to be composite, 
i.e. two Psalms joined in one. The themes in the 
two parts arc certainly different, verses 1 and 2 
speaking of the indispensable need of God’s 
favour, and verses 3-6 of the blessings of a large 
family. But even if originally separate, when 
thus joined they fit together as a unity. The 
Psalm breathes the spirit of arduous toil and 
social consciousness which is characteristic of all 
pioneer .settlement. At such times the physical 
component of life becomes dominant—the clear¬ 
ing of wastes, tilling of the soil, building of 
homes, maintenance of food supplies, and the 
establishment of a family to augment man¬ 
power and strengthen the community, especially 
in emergencies when hostilities occur. Over these 
necessary and typical aspects of'early settlement 
the psalmist has throwm the vitality and sove¬ 
reignty of the Lord. The w'hole Psalm may be 
regarded as an expansion of the proverb ‘The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he 
addeth no sorrow with it’ (Pr. x. 22), with the 
additional comment that human failure to 
recognize the divine basis of life does not negate 
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it but misapplies and ultimately misses it wholly. 
Life then becomes vain, purposeless, inctVecti\e, 
futile (cf. Rom. viii. 20). 

The words ‘of Solomon’ (rv) In the title are 
omitted in the lxx. Some commentators have 
taken the statement together with built I the 
house (I) as referring to Solomon’s erection of 
the temple. There is no good ground for this 
interpretation. The poem aptly describes the 
period of reconstruction when the exiles returned 
to Jerusalem, The house means any dwelling and 
the city means any city. Neither one nor the other 
can be built without God (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9). 
Labour (1); i.e. work till weary. Long hours, 
enthusiasm and determination are insiitlicient of 
themselves. So he giveth . . . sleep (2); better, ‘in 
sleep’ as in rv mg., meaning either that which 
men seek laboriously the Lord gives to His 
beloved even as they sleep, i.e. satisfaction, 
security, and sustenance (cf. Mk. iv. 27); or that 
which it is God’s pleasure to give to His beloved 
does not depend wholly on their zeal and ability, 
for lie imparls His blessing to them even when 
they sleep. 

That conception and birth are not caused 
solely by human activity is repeatedly stated in 
Scripture, e.g. Gn. xx. 18, xxx. 2; Ru. iv. 13; 

1 Sa. i, 5ff.; Lk. i. IBtf. In verse 4 read as in rv 
‘children of youth’; i.e. born when the parents 
are young. Jn the gate (5); the place of lawsuits 
and disputes (cf. Ps. ixix. 12; Jb. xxix. 7tf.; Is. 
xxix. 21). The meaning is that a man with many 
sons has a strong position in the community, and 
will not be put to shame if he has to contend at 
law with those who are his enemies, 

PSALM CXXVtU. THE REWARDS OF 
A GODLY LIFE 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

The Psalm falls into two parts, describing the 
blessings of the God-fearing man, first in his 
work and home (1-3) and then in national and 
family prosperity (4-6). If the return from 
Babylon could be regarded as a second exodus 
from Egypt (e.g. Ps. cxxiv), so could the re¬ 
settlement in Judaea be thought of as a re¬ 
enactment of Noah’s rcoccupation of a derelict 
world. Hence the theme of this song is the 
blessing upon those who emerged from their 
captivity in the ark, ‘be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ (Gn. ix. 1, 7). 

Eat the labour of thine hands (2). The enjoy 
ment of a successful harvest was a token of 
divine blessing (contrast Dt. xxviii. 38, 39). Thy 
wife ... a fruitful vine (3); i.e. needing support 
yet providing that which niakcth glad a man’s 
heart. By the sides of thine house (3); better, as 
in RV, ‘in the innermost parts of thine house*, 
i.e, that part of the home always allotted to 
women. Olive plants (3); symbolic of vitality. 
Finally, while the foundation of the Lord’s 
blessing is personal godliness (J, 4), its sphere 
is peculiarly related to Zion where Yahweh is 
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enthroned, and the v\elfare of the family is 
inseparable from the prosperity of Jerusalem. 

The benediction ‘Peace be upon Israel' (6, rv; 
see end of Ps. exxv) helps to distinguish this 
central triad of poems. 

PSALM CXXIX. ISRAEL’S AFFLICTION 
AND THE DISCOMFITl RE OF HER FOES 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-c.xxxiv 

There is no indication (>f a specific historical 
event in this ‘litany of afilicted Israel’. J'he 
introductory phra.ses open a perspective which 
reaches back to the bondage in Egypt (rv ‘from 
my youth up’; cf Ho. \i. 1) with its whips of 
the overseers (Hx. iii. 7, v. 14. vi. 9). Usually the 
historical retrospect was intended to clarify the 
continuity of the divine choice of Israel (e.g. 
Ne. ix. 6tf.: Pss. Ixviii, Ixxviii, cv, cxxxvi; Ho. 
xi. 1ft*.), and here, in spite of the strong metaphor 
in verse 3, the dominant thought is that of 
Israel’s survival (2b) because no wickedness 
could long prevail against the righteousness of 
the Lord as it was believed to be established in 
Zion. The Psalm falls into two parts: a review of 
the past history of Israel (1-4) and a prayer 
against the present haters of Zion (5-8). 

The first line of the poem is repeated after 
‘Let Israel now say’ (rv) in order to allow a full 
response by the pilgrims right from the com¬ 
mencement of the song (cf Ps. cxxiv. 1). Verse 3 
is a vivid metaphor of cruelly and oppression 
practised to the full. Israel’s enemies treated the 
nation as men do a ploughed field, leaving it 
covered with long furrow's. 'I'hcrc may be a 
reference to the lashes of the overseer’s whip 
upon their backs. Cf Is. li. 23. In verse 4 the 
metaphor changes to that of an ox bound to the 
plough in servitude. The Lord has released them 
from this bondage. Yet when Israel regained 
their freedom and returned home it was to find 
in the Samaritans new sources of hatred aga'vns 
Zion. Let these wither as grass in a rooftop 
cranny, where there is no depth of soil, which 
can never mature and be harvested as hay or 
corn. Filleth not his hand (7); i.e. the reaper 
(7, RV) cannot seize it with his left hand as he 
cuts it with a sickle in his right. The imagery is 
continued in the final verse. Such occasional and 
haphazard growth could never be associated 
with the voices of greeting and response in the 
harvest field (see Ruth ii. 4). The implication is, 
‘let those who oppose the existence and pros¬ 
perity of Zion never be able to bring their 
schemes to fruition.’ 

PSALM eXXX. LIFTED FROM THE 
DEPTHS 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

The Psalm is in two parts: prayer based upon 
God’s mercy (1-4) and expectant faith quickened 
by waiting upon God (5-8). 
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Tliis pcnitcntiii! plcu for divine forgiveness is 
almost certainly a personal prayer which was 
found so to express the national remorse during 
captivity that it was adapted for general use by 
the addition of the last two verses where the 
personal pronouns are replaced by Israel. 
Alternatively, verses 7 and 8 may be regarded 
as an expression by the penitent of a hope so 
sure that he calls upon his people to share in it. 
The Psalm begins in the depths of distress, and 
ends on the heights of confident hope. Similar 
instances of faith triumphing over despondency 
arc found in Pss. iii, vi and xiii. 

Ouf of the depths (I); i.e. a frequent metaphor 
for intense need and critical danger (cf. Ps. Ixix. 
1, 2, 14, exxiv. 5; Jon. ii. 4-6). Mark (3); i.e. 
keep for reckoning (cf. Mai. iii. 16; Jb. xiv. 17). 
Lord . . . OLordO)\ Hiib.Jah. . , Adonai. In the 
court of divine justice none could stand or sur¬ 
vive examination. Mayest he feared (4); i.e. the 
Lord's forgiveness enables men to reverence and 
obey I Jim. 1 wait . . . my sold doth wait., .My soul 
waiteth (5, 6), a repetition indicative of passionate 
concentration based upon His word or piaimise 
to forgive and redeem, [he duplication of the 
last phrase in ver.se 6 (see kv) adds further 
emphasis to this intent turning to the Lord. The 
communion which is so desired is characterized 
by the certainty and reality of the Lord's mercy 
or love (cf. verse 4) and His unlimited power 
fully to redeem from sin. 

PSALM cxxxr. SCHOOLED IN 
HUMILITY 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxxexx.xiv 

Tliis breath of true humility has some resem¬ 
blance to the previous Psalm in that it is in¬ 
tensely personal except in the final verse where 
Israel is mentioned. 1 here is no reason why ilN 
Davidic authorship should be doubted though 
it is impossible to associate it definitely with any 
episode in his life. It might relied his reaction to 
his brother’s unkind comment (I Sa. xvii. 28) 
for it is most appropriate to iiis early years. 

Haip^hty . . . lofty (1); the heart is seen in the 
eyes (cf. Ps. ci. 5; Pr. xxx. 13). Neither do I 
e.xercise myself (1); i.e. my walk and manner of 
life is not among great things in court, army or 
community. / have behaved (2); better, as in Rv, 
‘stilled’; the meaning is to make smooth by 
levelling. His emotional desires (here allied ‘my 
soul’), once so eager and clamant, have been 
kept serene and quiet, even as a child fully 
weaned will rest contented on the breast which 
it formerly craved to possess. Confident security 
has replaced restless ambition (cf. Col. iii. 15). 

PSALM CXXXII. THE (3ATH OF DAVID 
AND THE OATH OF THE LORD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This .song is unlike the previous Songs of 
Ascents nen merely in its length, but in its appeal 


to two historical covenants, and in its themes of 
tabernacle and throne. A fragment of it (verses 
8-10) has been incorporated into Solomon’s 
dedicatory prayer as given in 2 Chronicles (sec 
2 Ch. vi. 41, 42). It is in two parts. 

a. The oath of David (I-IO) 

Remember David (1); better, as in rv, ‘remember 
for David’, fhe psalmist requests that the 
hazards and troubles which David encountered 
in capturing Jerusalem and bringing thither the 
ark (cf. 2 Sa. vi. 8-10; I Ch. xxi. 13 and 30) be 
remembered by the Lord ‘for’ him, i.e. in blessing 
to his dynasty. Particular attention is called to 
David’s deep concern for the glory of the name 
of the Lord (cf. 2 Sa. vii) whicli was so strong 
that, though he inhabited the tabernacle of his 
house, he could not rest there with contentment 
and satisfaction. He made a vow to the ‘Mighty 
One of Jacob’ (2, kv, as also verse 5: cf. Gn. 
xlix. 24) because at that period ‘the Lord had 
given him power over all his enemies’. The king's 
desire was honoured by God but its fulfilment 
was prohibited (cf. Is. Ixvi. 1, 2a). 

The antiplional singing of this song may have 
followed the division, verses 1-5 and 6-9. Verses 
6 and 7 certainly represent the eager response of 
the people of David’s time when David first 
undertook to fetch the ark from the neighbour¬ 
hood of K.irjath-jcarim (lit. ‘the city of the 
woods’; see I Sa. vii. 1, 2). H e heard of it (as 
being) at Ephratah must be interpreted in the 
light of its actual sojourn for tw'cnly years in the 
house of Abinadab (cf. 2 Sa. vi. 2-5), i.e. Ephra¬ 
tah must have been a name of that district. We 
will *t>o into his tabernacles (7); i.e. ‘dwelling 
places’; the word is plural (us ‘habitations' in 
verse 3 mg. and Ps. xliii. 3), either as a simple 
form of emphasis, or as a collective term wJiich 
echoes Dt. xii. 5, 11 and 21, etc. Lor the taber¬ 
nacle rested at Gilgal, Bethel, Shiloh and Kirjath- 
jearim before reaching Zion. Footstool (7); i.e. 
the ark (cf. 1 Ch. xxviii. 2) which was below His 
invisible presence. Arise, O Lord (8); an echo of 
the frequent cry in the wilderness (cf. Nu. x. 35; 
note Ps. Ixviii. 1). 

b. The oath of the Lord (11-18) 

This covenant was God’s response to David’s 
desire. It replaced the king’s conception of a 
liermanent, stone building to house the presence 
of the Lord (who preferred a movable dwelling), 
with a more enduring expression in human flesh 
(11, 12) of the Lord’s power and steadfast pur¬ 
pose (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37), i.e. the cho.sen dwell¬ 
ing of the Lord was personal not architectural. 
(Cf. Stephen’s speech in Acts vii; cf. also Jn. 
i. 14, rv; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Heb. ix. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 4-7.) 
Nevertheless a peculiar relationship was affirmed 
between the Lord and a physiail locality, i.e. 
Zion; this was for ever (13, 14). Usually the city, 
the sanctuary, and the site are equivalent and 
synonymous, but this divine election may be 
limited to the topographical feature of ‘Mount 
Zion’ as distinct from the habitable city (cf. Pss. 
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ii, Ixviii. 16, Ixxviii. 68; Joel iii. 17, 18). The 
poetical books of the Old Testament insist on 
the close association of the physical world with 
its spiritual Creator (e.g. Pss. xxix, Ixwiii, civ; 
Jb. xxxviii - xxxix). 

Note the close parallelism of thought between 
the two parts of the song. To the prayer ‘Move 
to thy resting place, clothe thy priests with 
righteousness, let thy saints shout for joy, turn 
not away the face of thine anointed’ (8-10), 
there is made the complete answer ‘This is my 
resting-place for ever, her priests will I clothe 
with salvation, her saints shall shout aloud for 
joy, T have ordained a lamp (to burn for ever) 
before mine anointed' (14-17). l or the meta¬ 
phors in verse 17 cf. I k. i. 1 Ki. xi. 3b and 
notes on Ps. cxiviii, 14. 


PSALM CXXXIU. THE BLESSINGS OF 

BRETHREN DWEIXING IN UNITY 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

Tliis is a poem about communal sympathy and 
brotherly kindness. It is usually assumed that 
the dw'clling together here spoken of refers to 
the gathering together of the people at the yearly 
feasts. The Hebrew' w'ord for dwell (lit. ‘sit’) 
might certainly be used of such a temporary 
assembling. There is, h'.nvevcr, an alternative 
view that the Psalm may have been written to 
encourage the returned exiles to settle in Jeru¬ 
salem. Unity was very desirable among the 
settlers who had returned to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (note Ne. xi. 1). It could be greatly 
fostered by regular centralized worship (cf. Ezr. 
iii. 1). Moreover, the unity of a common blood 
and tradition needed to be reinforced and aug¬ 
mented by amity and close proximity. The 
psalmist’s emphasis is upon the advantages of 
a close and compact settlement. 

He illustrates this in two ways. First, it is like 
the special con.secratirig oil which, in the case of 
the High Priest, was poured upon his head and 
spread over all his person down to the hem of 
his garments (cf. Ex. xxix. 7; Lv. viii. 12). That 
is to .say, unity is a rare and blessed thing, never 
more so than when its intluence spreads to the 
whole of society. The skirts of his y,armcnts (2); 
lit. ‘mouth of his garments’, which may refer to 
the collar of Aaron’s robe. The image of unity 
is preserved in that the oil would reach the two 
onyx stones on Aaron’s breast, bearing the names 
of the twelve tribes. 

In the second place it likens this unity to the 
refreshing dew, heavy as that on high Hermon, 
and falling also on Zion, which is so important 
in regions like Palestine where rainfall alone is 
often barely enough for good harvests. (Note 
Haggai’s reference to its need, Hg. i. 10, 11.) 
The hlessiny, even life for evermore (3). See 
notes on Ps. cxxxii. 14-17. The promi.se to 
the nation was one of renewed and continuing 
life. 


PSAI.M CXXXIV. A PRAYERFUL 
GREETING AND GRACIOUS RESPONSE 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxx-cxxxiv 

This doxology closes the miniature Psalter of the 
Songs of Ascents (cf. Ps. cl). The first two verses 
(chanted by the retiring congregation) are a 
benediction upon the few priests and attendants 
who remain in the temple throughout the night 
(I Ch. ix. 33). They were not simply guardians 
and watchers but maintained some form of 
worship. For example, they are referred to as 
‘standing’ (cf. Dt. x. 8; I Ch. xxiii. 30), and 
‘lifting up hands’ (cf. P.ss. xxviii. 2, cxli. 2). I'hc 
last verse was their final response ere the con¬ 
gregation of pilgrims dispersed. The Ixyrd that 
made heaven and earth (3); i.e. the God of all 
power. Bless thee out of Zion (3). Thee is singular; 
i.e. the blessing was addressed to each wor¬ 
shipper. 


PSALM CXXXV. BLESS YE THE I.ORD 

Although this anthem is not included in the pre¬ 
ceding antliology of songs used by pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem, it has an obvious asso¬ 
ciation with the Songs of Ascents and with other 
Psalms of corporate praise. It can be regarded as 
an expansion of the final song in the group, lor 
Ps. cxxxiv is virtually repeated in verses I, 2 and 
21. On the other hand the central portion (3-20) 
incorporates many features of the Egyptian 
Hallel (Pss. cxiii -cxviii) especially from Ps. cxv. 
The whole poem is very largely a mosaic of 
earlier Psalms, and there can be little doubt but 
that it was composed for public occasions of 
festive worship, and that it was deliberately 
designed to evoke memories and associations of 
other songs of praise. The probable period 
would be when centralized worship was resumed 
under Ezra’s leadership. The general pattern of 
thought is fairly clear. 

a. Prologue (1-6) 

A general introduction consisting of three 
couplets which deal with Israel’s privileges in 
worship (1, 2), the divine election of Israel (3, 4), 
and finally the full sovereignty of the Lord (5, 6). 
I know (5); the strength of this personal affirma¬ 
tion is to be seen in the subsequent verses. Above 
all yods (5); cf. Ex. xx. 3; Dt. x. 17; also Pss. 
Ixxxvi. 8, xcv. 3, xcvii. 9. With verse 6 cf. Ps. 
cxv. 3. 

b. The Ixjrd and His people (7-20) 

The three introductory ideas are considerably 
developed, but not in the same sequence. More¬ 
over, they arc so handled as to focus all upon 
the peculiar relationship between Israel and the 
Lord. 

i. God’s governing activity in nature and 
history (7-12). He causeth the vapours (7); i.e. 
clouds; cf. Je. x. 13; Jb. xxxvi. 26-29, xxxvii. 3, 
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9-12, 15, 16, xxxviii. 22-28. This is the biick- 
groiind to the exclamation of verse 3, ‘the Lord 
is good’. For verses 8 and 9 see Ex. xii. 12 and 
29; Pss. Ixxviii. 51, cxxxvi. 10. This is part of the 
ceaseless echo of E\. xv and illustrates the other 
thought of verse 3, ‘to praise Him is pleasant’. 
[\'ho smote threat nations (10); cf Dt. vii. 1. 
Sihon and Og were early and outstanding 
examples; cf. Nu. xxi. 21-35. This action is the 
counterpart of verse 4a, ‘The Lord hath chosen 
Jacob'. Gove their land for an heritage (12); cf. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 55 and cxxxvi. 21, 22; for the king¬ 
doms of Canaan cf. Jos. xii. 7. This twelfth verse 
is rooted in verse 4b, ‘Israel is his peculiar 
treasure’. 

ii. The absolute supremacy of the Lord over 
the gwls of all other nations (13-J8). Thy name 
. . . endureth (13); cf. Ps. cii. 12. Judye (14); i.c. 
govern righteously (implying deliverance); cf. 
Dt. xxxii. 36. The emphasis here on all genera¬ 
tions (13) is a corporate expression to balance 
the personal assurance of verse 5a, ‘1 know that 
the Lord is great’. The idols of the heathen (15) 
arc man-made; contrast verse 5b, Me is ‘above 
all gods'. They speak not . , . sec not . . . hear not 
(16, 17); the antithesis of verse 6a, ‘What he 
plcaseib that hath he done’. Verses 15-18 are 
similar to Ps. cxv. 4-8. They that make them are 
like unto them (18); the complete lack of effect 
upon their makers is without exception, whereas 
in verse 6b the Lord’s power is without limit. 

iii. The high calling of the Lord to Israel (19, 
20). These two verses balance the first two; 
Bless the Lord —‘Praise ye the Lord’; O house of 
Aaron-O ye servants’; O house of Levi —‘Ye 
that stand in the house’; Ye that fear the Lord — 
(Ye that stand) ‘in the courts of the house’. This 
call to worship is the same as Ps. cxv. 9-11, but 
the addition of the house of Levi emphasizes the 
three groups of worshippers, and also implies 
the triple structure of the temple enclosures. 

c. Benediction (21) 

The conclusion inverts the benediction of Ps. 
cxxxiv. 3. In that the Lord centres His blessings 
on Zion (Ps. cxxxii. 13-16), and di.stributes them 
through Zion (Ps. cxxxiv. 3), so should He be 
praised with particular fervour at Jerusalem. 

PSALM CXXXVI. MERCY AND 
MAJESTY 

Just as Ps. CXXXV is a development of the con 
elusion of Ps. cxxxiv, so also Ps. cxxxvi may be 
regarded as a response to Ps. cxxxv, 19, 20. 
Indeed, the two Psalms are very closely related. 
The principal characteristic of this national 
hymn, which distinguishes it from other national 
anthems such as Pss. Ixxviii, cv and evi, is the 
regular refrain, For his mercy endureth for ever, 
a liturgical phrase much used elsewhere (c.g. 

1 Ch. xvi. 41; 2 Ch. v. 13, vii. 3; Ezr. iii. 11; Pss. 
evi, evii and cxviii). This refrain was probably 
sung by the congregation in response to the 
sentences sung by the Levites, or by the Lcvitical 


choir in response to the chanting of one pre¬ 
centor. If the recurrent chorus is removed a short 
Psalm of praise remains which extols the good¬ 
ness of the Lord. There are Gve sections to the 
poem. 

a. Introduction (1-4) 

Note the four phrases The Lord is good (1), God 
of gods (2), Lord of lords (3), who alone docth 
great wonders (4). They may be said to serve as 
themes for the following four stanzas, but the 
order is inverted. With verses 2 and 3 cf. Dt. 
x. 17. With verse 4 cf. Ps. Ixxii. 18. 

b. A God who docth great wonders (5-9) 
Stretched out . . . above (6). The earth was re¬ 
garded as floating on the waters of the deeps; 
cf. Ps. xxiv. 2, cxxxv. 6; Is. xlii. 5; Gn. vii. D ; 
Jb. xxxviii. 8, 16. Great lights . . . to rule (7-9); 
as in Gn. i. 14-16. 

c. He is Lord of lords (10-15) 

These verses may be divided into three pairs of 
twin phrases stressing the superhuman pheno¬ 
mena of selection (for death, and for freedom), 
strength (to grasp, and to sunder), .success (in 
bringing through, and in throwing down). 
Alternatively they may be considered as two 
groups of three phrases (verses 10-12 and 13-15), 
each group extolling the contrast between God’s 
treatment of Egypt and of Israel. In verse 13 
see Rv. 

d. He is God of gods (16-22) 

The i.ord is shown acting in history to establish 
His people. The examples given illustrate His 
divine leadership through the years. The gods of 
the heathen were overthrown and their territory 
given to Israel. 

e. The Lord is good (25-26) 

In these closing verses His goodness is acclaimed 
first in Israel’s deliverances from their low estate 
(23) and many ‘adversaries' (24, rv). This is 
probably a panoramic concept of the trend of 
the nation’s history, but with a particular refer¬ 
ence to the exile and return. Then the writer 
recalls His benevolence toward all creatures 
whom He sustains in life (cf. Pss. civ. 27, 28, 
cxlv. 15, 16; Jb. xii. 7-10). The final expression 
God of heaven continues the idea of compre¬ 
hensiveness. Contrast all flesh (25) with us (23). It 
also knits together the second or main portion of 
(he poem (cf. 5, 26). 

PSALM CXXXVll. JERUSALEM, EDOM 
AND BABYLON 

This lament, at first poignant but finally in¬ 
dignant, expresses the reaction of Jewish exiles 
when they first liopcfully returned to Zion only to 
be shocked by its derelict condition. Tliis con¬ 
tradiction of mood is reflected in the poem; in 
fact it is its chief feature. There arc two parts: 
one looking to the past (1-4), the other to the 
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future (5-9). Each has two phases of thought, 
one associated with the Jews themselves and the 
other with their enemies. 

In verses 1, 2 and 5, 6 the river plains of 
Babylon (cf. Je. li. 13) stand in contrast to the 
upland city of Jerusalem, and the idea of en¬ 
forced cessation of music in Babylon contrasts 
with willingness to suffer dumbness if Jerusalem 
be forgotten in their hearts, lie sai chwn^ yea, 
wr wept (i); cf. Jb. ii. 12, 13; Hzr. ix. 3. The harp 
was usually the instrument for joyous songs (cf. 
Is. xxiv. 8; 2 Sa. vi. 5). Wasted us (3); i.c. humili¬ 
ated us. They had taken their harps in the hope 
that they might find comfort in song. But the 
mocking demands of their tormentors (rv mg.) 
made it impossible. To have sung a temple chant 
or the Lord's song (4; cf. 2 Ch. xxix. 27) for the 
entertainment of an alien people would have 
been profanity. Let my right hand forget (5); i.c. 
in the sense of ‘become paralysed’. 

The songs of Zion, which were refused in a 
strange land, are thus replaced by retribution 
besought upon foreign peoples (7-9). The former 
captivity in Babylon is set alongside the present 
freedom in Judaea; the exiles' earlier dreams and 
desires are contrasted with their city's actual 
decay and distress; tears of remorse are e.x- 
changed for terrible anger; the silence of a pro¬ 
found grief that was irked by their captors’ 
mirth is matched by the curse of dumbness 
invoked upon a loyalty that is not stirred by 
Zion to its highest joy. The antithesis reaches its 
climax when the memory of those in Babylon 
who tormented the exiles to sing the remem¬ 
brances of the Lord is balanced by a malediction 
upon those in Edom w'ho treacherously desired 
the complete removal of the Lord’s city. Rase it 
(7); i.e. ‘make it bare’, leave not one stone upon 
another. Their wrath towards the Edomites w'as 
reinforced by an age-long feud that went back to 
the days of Jacob and Esau. Many prophets 
besides Obadiah had spoken vehemently of 
Edom’s malicious hatred of the children of 
Jacob (cf. Ts. xxxiv; Je. xlix. 7-22; Ezk. xxv. 
12-J4; Am. i. 11). Their gleeful co-operation 
when, in the day of Jerusalem (7), the city was 
sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, w'as bitterly re¬ 
sented. Babylon was hated because it had been 
the agent of their downfall. The plea for a just 
recompense to this heathen nation is exprc.sscd in 
terms of ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’. 
As they had cruelly and murderously served the 
Jews, so would they also be served (9). (Sec 
Introduction, p. 414.) 

PSALM cxxxvm. A SONG OF 
THANKSGIVING 

The eight poems cxxxviii-cxlv are entitled Of 
David, but their authorship is not quite clear. 
The 1.XX adds ‘of Haggai and Zechariah’ to the 
title of Ps. cxxxviii, suggestive of a revision in 
the restoration period. Ps. cxxxix is so outstand¬ 
ing that it is not easy to imagine how it was 
overlooked when the Davidic poems were first 


collected to form the basis of Books I and II of 
the Psalter. Moreover, it has many linguistic 
characteristics of a much later period. To a lesser 
extent the same can be said of the remaining six 
Psalms. Undoubtedly all this group is Davidic 
in thought, and if tlicy were not originally by his 
hand they have been modelled upon his works. 
Ps. cxxxviii may well be intended as a companion 
to David’s prayer in 2 Sa. vii. 18-29. 

The structure of the Psalm seems to be similar 
to that of Ps. cxxxv; i.e. an introductory state¬ 
ment (1, 2) which is subsequently expanded 
phrase by phrase as follows: c.g. / will praise thee 
with my whole heart; the reason for this desire to 
‘give thanks’ (rv) to the Lord is expressed in 
vcr.se 3. Refore the gods (i.c. ‘in the presence of 
the mighty rulers') w'ill I sing praise; the result 
will be that tliese same kings of the earth (4) will 
join in the ascription of praise to God. / will 
worship tow'ard thy holy temple, inspired by the 
greatness of God's glory (5b) and encouraged by 
the fact that He has respect unto the lowly (6). 
In a similar way the p.salmisl's confidence in 
God’s care and protection (7, 8) seems to underlie 
the ascription of thanksgiving in vcr.se 2b. (See 
RV.) God, he knows, will fully complete His 
purposes for him. 

PSALM CXXXIX. INDEPENDENCE OR 
IDENTIFICATION 

This is one of the finest poems in the Psalter; it 
is outstanding both theologically and p.sycho- 
logically. Its literary structure is simple, four 
stanzas each of six verses. But the pattern of 
thought is more complex and could be likened 
to a parabola, for there is a movement away and 
back again; the slow crisis occurs at the centre 
and the conclusion inverts the commencement. 
In it we overhear someone in the process of 
realizing life’s most transforming experience, the 
apprehension of ‘the otherness' of God who is 
personal, omnipresent, omniscient and holy. 

a. lrk.some sense of limitation (1-6) 

Tlie psalmist is overheard as he whispers to 
him.self, so to speak, about his reaction to the 
revelation of God. ‘7'he essence of the encounter 
has produced an irrefutable and revolutionary 
consciousness that over against me, beyond, 
beneath and around me, there is Another, a 
Person infinitely greater than myself in every 
positive respect. Because He cannot be changed, 
1 must lake up an attitude toward Him; because 
I am wholly in His power, my attitude to Him 
must affect my whole being and my future 
destiny.’ The opening Thou is emphatic. O Lord, 
thou hast searched me, and known me (or ‘knowest 
me’) (1). The result of God’s investigation is 
perfect knowledge, comprehending every possible 
form of my activity and being. My thought (2); 
a word occurring only in this Psalm (see also 
verse 17). Thou compassest (3); rv ‘searchest 
out’; see also rv mg. The thought is that my 
path (i.e. my going forth to labour) is minutely 
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examined by God. My goings forth and my 
rcturnings, and my whole conduct and speech 
(4), casual, impulsive or deliberate, are familiar 
to Him. Verse 4 may be rendered ‘The word is 
not yet on my tongue, but lo!, etc.’. Beset (5); 
i.e. ‘besieged or hemmed in’. God has enclosed 
me between birth and death. iMui thine hand upon 
me (5); this might be rendered ‘laid me on thine 
outspread palm’. The psalmist feels bound, 
limited and imprisoned precisely because he 
realizes that God knows him so intimately, 
directly, thoroughly, critically and* inescapably 
(cf. Hcb. iv. 13). Such knowledge is beyond 
human comprehension. 

b. Search for escape in space (7-12) 

‘The feeling of oppression which has been 
induced by the immensity and intensity of 
thy knowledge compels me to seek for an 
escape by any means and in any realm (7). If 
I try to flee or evade thee by distance (8-10) or 
darkness (11, 12) it is found to be impossible; 
neither height nor depth, sky nor grave (hell, rv 
‘SheoD are beyond thee; and to rest lifeless in 
my tomb would be as noticeable to thee as 
though 1 stormed the gate of heaven (8; cf. Am. 
ix. 2). Thou art not only above, Ix^low and 
beyond wherever I may seek refuge—even 
though 1 have the swiftness of the dawn and 
reach the furthest isles of the sea—but thou art 
everywhere (9; cf. Acts xvii. 27, 28). Conse¬ 
quently thou art always able to reveal thyself, 
and thy hand can continue to lead me in com¬ 
passion or hold me in wrath (10). But if 1 cannot 
leave thy presence behind me, maybe I can hide. 
Yet no darkness could conceal anything from 
thee nor make the slightest difference to thy 
vigilance. There is no thing nor quality but is 
transparent to thee; mere physical immensity or 
obscurity are spiritually negligible.’ 

c. Search for escape in time (13-18) 

In his search for a way of escape from God it 
almost seems as though the psalmist is saying: 
‘All my life 1 have been within thy view, thy 
reach and thy knowledge. My only hope lies in 
my unconscious life. I cannot trace its present 
extent but 1 can go back to that initial period 
when, within my mother’s womb, I had no 
know'ledge of my own existence and maybe then 
thou also wast unaware of me’ (cf. Jb. iii). 

It is here that the theme begins to swing round 
for a return. In this final possibility the psalmist 
finds his sense of freedom and worship. This is 
not due to any escape from God, but to the 
discovery that his existence has been caused by 
God. The emphatic Thou of verse 13 is an echo 
of verse 2 and the beginning of a fresh journey. 
Possessed my reins (13); i.e. made (as in Gn. 
xiv. 19) the place of my inmost feelings. This 
revelation of his origin balances the previous 
disclosure of God’s nature and being; it restores 
the poise of his life but on a transformed basis. 
Adoration and praise now spring to his lips (14). 
He perceives that true self-consciousness is 


possible only when he retilizes his creaturcly 
existence in relation to God. 

From the marvel of his physical origin under 
the skilled hand of God he derives three ideas: 

First, the Lord intends good toward him. He 
is His creature and, if He took so much care and 
lavished so much skill on his individual origin, 
what will He not do for his welfare? Verses 15, 
16 are an excellent summary of antenatal de¬ 
velopment: the first secret knitting together, 
early growth, formation of a skeleton ‘frame’ 
(RV), the fabric of flesh clothing the whole and 
grow'ing day by day. In the lowest parts of the 
earth (15) primarily refers to the concealing 
womb, which is here compared to the nether 
w'orld, a place of darkness and mystery. Thine 
eyes did see my substance (16); i.e. my imperfect 
substance or embryo. A difierent word in 
Hebrew from that translated substance by the 
Av in verse 15 (cf. rv). The remainder of verse 16 
may be rendered ‘and in thy book were they all 
written, even the days that w'crc fashioned (or 
foreseen) and for it (my physical origin) there 
was one (fixed) among them’. 

Secondly, the goodness t>f the Lord e.xceeds 
his understanding. One consequence of his 
formation at the hand of God is that he cannot 
elude or exhaust Him; he is wholly entangled in 
the web of flis purposes, and these thoughts of 
the Lord are precious to liim (17). In that God 
has made him man, He made him for a good 
end. Forgetting his former fears the psalmist 
now' perceives so many possible ends that he 
loses count (18; cf. Ps. xl. 5; note also 1 Cor. 
i. 30; Eph. i. 3-12). 

Thirdly, the good purpose of God tow'ards 
him implies prolonged communion with Him. 
When / awake (18) does not imply an awakening 
after death (see notes on Ps. xvii. 15), but simply 
‘whenever 1 awake from the unconsciousness of 
sleep 1 find myself still with thee’. 

d. A startling and vigorous reaction (19-24) 

It should be noticed that each stanza has closed 
with an expression of wonderment and awe. In 
relation to the whole poem the last stanza serves 
in the same w'ay. The contrast of mood is so 
abrupt as to jolt the receptive mind and intensify 
the impression created by the Psalm. Hitherto 
the poem has been intensely personal. But the 
author lived in a society of men not all of whom 
were aware of the divine Majesty. No sooner do 
his thoughts turn to the realm of normal life 
than the psalmist perceives the anomaly of God’s 
detailed knowledge of every heart and His con¬ 
tinuous leniency toward the ungodly. Hence his 
exclamation, Surely thou wilt slay the wicked{\9). 
It may have been the pre.sence of such evil men 
which first precipitated that desire to escape 
which was reorientated by the revelation of the 
Lord (1-12). The forthright language of verses 
19 and 20 is expressive of a strong character 
who has been so invigorated by a new concep¬ 
tion of divine power and goodness that he bursts 
out in vehement denunciations of those who 
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practise evil schemes under the cloak of ‘the 
name’ which they take in vain. He has now be¬ 
come so eager for God’s fellowship that he 
identifies himself with God in His abhorrence of 
the wicked (cf. Lk. x. 16). Am not J grieved? (21); 
belter, as in rv mg., ‘do not 1 loathe?’ 

Surprisingly enough the psalmist now becomes 
aware of the existence of that for which he had 
previously sought in vain. The change from 
meditation to activity has evoked in him an 
intensity of feeling (21, 22) that surprises him 
and he wonders whether in his zeal for G<.)d he 
has acted on human, fallible, independent and 
questionable motives of which he was previously 
unaware. Thus he pleads with God to do what 
he himself failed to do —to search him through 
and through (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11). The motive 
of such an investigation is not that he himself 
might utilize any possible territory for his soul's 
independence, but that, if God found such. He 
should purge it of that peril by His abiding 
presence. 

This conclusion is in complete contrast to the 
initial mood. But the range of thought has been 
so wide in its contact with God and the unknown 
that no better or more positive conclusion could 
have been made. Try me, and know my (wander¬ 
ing or disquieting) thoughts (2.3); cf. Ps. xxvi. 2. 
Any wicked way (24); belter translated as ‘any 
way that would become hurtful or grievous’. I'Vay 
everlasting (24). Wc cannot dogmatize that this is 
necessarily an aspiration to immortality, though 
there is every likelihood that this is what we have 
here. 

PSALM CXL. DELIVER ME FROM 
WICKED MEN 

This prayer for divine protection against schem¬ 
ing enemies has much in common with the spirit 
of Pss. Iviii and Ixiv, and it may have been 
composed with those Davidic models in mind. 
It is not possible to say when it was written or 
what circumstance in David’s life it was intended 
to reflect. The Psalm falls into five parts, the first 
three of which terminate with Selah. 

a. The attack of lying propaganda (1-3) 

The prayer for deliverance (1) is expanded by a 
description of the evil men whose speech 
threatens the psalmist with war or ‘bitter strife’. 
The theme is illustrated by references to their 
secret intentions (they ‘devise evil in their heart’), 
their attempts to stir up strife, and their pointed 
and poisoned words (see introduction to Ps. cxx). 

b. The secret plans of the wicked (4, 5) 

This prayer for protection is amplified by an 
account of the wicked men w'hosc hidden works 
endanger the psalmist. He recounts their plans 
to make his feet slip or stumble, to cause him to 
fall foul of snares or nooses {curds), and to 
become caught in nets and traps {gins). The 
imagery is of hunting birds and beasts. While his 
enemies would never act literally in these ways. 


the contrast with the metaphors of plots and 
poisons in verses 1-3 suggests that there is here 
a reference to some actual deeds, some cruelly 
contrived co-ordination of circumstances. 

c. An appeal to the Lord for protection (6-8) 

The prayer is threefold; ‘Give ear, O my God’; 
‘strengthen me, O Lord my Saviour*; ‘Frustrate, 
O Lord, the devices of the wicked.’ These three 
phrases are the core of the whole poem. Thou 
hast covered my head (7); i.e. with a helmet. Cf 
the reference to ‘war’ in verse 2. further not his 
wicked device (8). This verse anticipates and 
explains the malediction which follows. Let not 
God allow' w'icked men to succeed in their 
desires lest they become powerful and arrogant 
(‘exalted'); if that occurred the godly would be 
doubly oppressed. 

d. Retribution (9-11) 

The psalmist meets the wicked intentions of the 
hearts of the wicked by the desire that the evil 
of their lips (3) should recoil upon them and 
become true in them (9). He counters their 
hidden deeds (4, 5) with a desire for their uncon- 
ccalable destruction, as plain as the fire which 
fell on Sodom (cf Ps. xi. 6), and as irremediable 
as the deep waters of the flood. I'he word 
rendered deep pits by the av occurs only here 
and possibly means ‘deep floods’: contrast Is. 
xliii. 2. Finally he declares that the inescapable 
principle of righteousness ensures the ultimate 
failure of every slanderer and the eventual over¬ 
throw of every violent, evil man. An evil speaker 
(11); lit., as in rv mg., ‘a man of longue*. They 
who hunted without mercy shall themselves be 
hunted; those who sought to make him stumble 
shall themselves be smitten down. 

e. The assurance brought by the Lord’s presence 

(12, 13) 

The psalmist concludes with a note of con¬ 
fidence, I know (12). Although he is surrounded 
by foes, he can trust the Lord to uphold his 
cause. He can even begin to give thanks, not 
merely for deliverance out of all his troubles, but 
for the gracious privilege extended to (he upright 
—as distinct from his ungodly foes—of dwelling 
in the presence of the Lord (13). See Ps. xvi. 11; 
cf 2 Tim. iv. 16-18; J Jn. iv. 411. 

PSALM CXLI. DEDICATION UNTO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 

This is a prayer for .strength of purpose amidst 
difficulties. The psalmist feels he is imperilled 
by hidden forces beyond his control. Outwardly 
there are the secret snares and temptations (4) 
of wicked men; inwardly there is an impulsive 
heart liable to resist the rebuke of friends (5), 
and capable of evil things. There is also an un¬ 
controllable tongue (3), ready in a moment to 
speak in disparagement and complaint about 
God (for the mischief of speech see introduction 
to Ps. cxx). 



a. Introducdoo (!»2) 

The RV reading ‘have called’ (1) indicates that 
the psalmist has already been in prayer. The 
appeal for God to hasten His attention to the 
psalmist’s voice is a frequent element in Havidic 
Psalms, c.g. xxii. 19, xxxviii. 22, xl. 13, Ixx. 5. 
The association of prayer with sacrifice and 
incense (2) is clearly described in Ps. Ixvi. 13fr. 
Verse 2 implies worship away from the taber¬ 
nacle and without the actual evening olTering. 
He prays that his prayer might be as acceptable 
to God as if it were offered in the temple. 

b. Precaution against ungodliness (3, 4) 

The psalmist's strong aversion to the ways cf 
wickedness does not give him immunity from 
similar speech and desire. He pleads for divine 
power to prevent any lapse from righteousness 
on his part through the enticements of evil. Their 
dainties (4) would be physical luxuries acquired 
by unjust methods. 

c. Steadfast under extreme provocation (5-7) 

In one sense this passage may lx; regarded as a 
parenthesis, the prayer of verses 3, 4 being 
resumed in verses 8, 9. In these verses the 
psalmist envisages two extreme test.s of stead¬ 
fastness. On the one hand, the righteous may 
correct and reprove him, in which case he is not 
to be proud or resistant but to take their action 
as a kindness; i.e. ‘as choice oil upon the head* 
w'hich is intended for his welfare (cf. Ps, civ. 15, 
cxxxiii. 2). Throughout such an experience his 
prayer will continue to be directed against evil 
deeds {calannties)\ i.e, he would pray to be kept 
from partaking of the nature and action of evil 
men. The other extreme would be when wicked 
princes {judges) ‘have been hurled down by the 
sides of the rock’ (cf. 2 Ch. xxv. 12) and their 
(reading with rv mg. ‘their’ for ‘our’) bones arc 
scattered where they entered into Shcol. Even so 
he would not boast or become proud, for the 
populace (they) would still hear his words that 
they are sweet, i.e. pleasant, honouring to God 
(cf. 2 Sa. xxiii. 1). Alternatively, retaining the 
word ‘our’ in verse 7, the verses may mean that 
the psalmist’s friends have been extensively 
murdered (indeed, following the av, their bones 
strew the ground like chips of wood when a log 
is being trimmed with an axe, or, following the 
RV, their bones arc spread over the furrow'cd 
earth like seed on newly ploughed ground), and 
shall be precursors of a resurrection (cf. Is. 
xxvi. 19; Je. viii. 1, 2; Ezk. xxxvii. 1-14). Never¬ 
theless, even then he would not become bitter 
against God, nor adopt the ungodly manners 
and motives of evil men. Possibly the obscurity 
of these three verses is due to our ignorance of 
some historical event to which they refer. 

d. A prayer of consecration (8-10) 

These final words should be read in conjunction 
with verses 3, 4. Leave not nty soul destitute (8); 
i.e. do not pour out my life as theirs has been 
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(7, RV mg.; cf. Is. liii. 12). Snares and gins (9) are 
mentioned in Ps. cxl. 5. With verse 10 cf. Ps. 
vii. 15. 

PSALM CXLIL ‘GOD BE WITH ME’ 

The reference to the cave (see title) may be com¬ 
pared with that in the title to Ps. Ivii. ‘Maschil’ 
probably refers to a type of musical accompani¬ 
ment. The tenses throughout the Psalm are 
present, not past (see rv). The prayer falls into 
three stanzas and tiie last verse is a climax to the 
whole. 

a. His pica (I ~3a) 

The psalmist’s loneliness intensifies his yearning 
for the Lord. To Him lie cries aloud {^\'i1h my 
voice), pours out his complaint (see title of Ps. 
cii), and makes known his trouble. Yet he knows 
that God knows about him even when his spirit 
faints under the surge of distress. The last word, 
path, introduces the next section. 

b. His path (3b-5) 

The theme changes from the act t)f prayer to the 
course of experience—‘ihe way w herein 1 walk’ 
(3, RV). Somewhere in the w'inding pathway of 
his life there is a snare laid by unfriendly men. 
But it is Ins loneliness rather than his peril which 
burdens his soul. He has no companion, no one 
at his right hand on whom to depend. The way 
is unknown and leads to desolation. There is no 
refuge other than in the Lord. The last words, 
land of the living, introduce the next section. 

c . His prison (6, 7) 

After declaring that the Lord is his only portion 
in this life the psalmist proceeds to describe how 
limited and feeble that life is. He is brought very 
low, held by persecutors who arc stronger Ilian 
he, imprisoned in spirit, if not physically con¬ 
fined to the cave. Hence his call to God, Attend 
unto my cry. The three final phrases impart poise 
and serenity to the poem and show the readjust¬ 
ment of life which ensues from (iod's active 
presence. Hiey outweigh the entire previous 
experience marked by complaint, loneliness and 
conllncnient. 

PSALM CXLIU. ‘LORD, HEAR MY CRY’ 

There is a close resemblance in mood and phrase 
between this Psalm and the previous one. 1 here 
has been a considerable borrowing from other 
Psalms, csjx'cially in verses 5-9. The prayer is in 
two halves. 

a. The platform of prayer (l-7a) 

This appeal to the Lord is based upon His faidh 
fulne.ss and rhuhteousness (I); i.e. His adherence 
to His promises (as in 2 Sa. vii) and His justice. 
The latter is not viewed as necessitating strict 
and impartial judgment, for then the psalmist, 
together with all living men, could never be 
justified{2), i.e. acquitted. Cf. exxx. 3. The appeal 
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is to divine righlcoasness as forgiving love (of. 
Rom. iii. 21-25). There can be no good purpose 
in appealing to Him for al tent ion and aid unless 
there is conipJcic reliance upon His rncrcy (cf. 
Jb. i\. 2-23). 

The cause ol the appeal is rooted in the 
psalmist’s distress, h'or (3) relers buck to hear 
. . . give ear in the opening sentence. He is 
oppressed in spirit by the enemy. His life has 
been crushed to the ground so that he lias lost 
all power to act or resist; his opponent (the 
group of enemies or the spirit of evil is indi- 
viduali/ed to enhance the sense of combat) has 
made him to dwell in darkness (3), kv Mark 
places' (cL Ps. Ixxwiii. 6). This may mean he is 
as good as dead and in Sheol, or tliat he is already 
approaching the gloomy entrance to the grave 
(sec 7b; Ps. xxiii. 4); or it may refer to imprison¬ 
ment and peril as when David was surrounded 
by Sauls forces (see Pss. xiii. 3, xvii. 9 and 11. 
Ivii. 4). The phrase as those that have been long 
dead (3) has ifie sense of ‘oblivion’ (cf. Ps. 
Ixxwiii. 4, 5; La. iii. h). My heart . . . is desolate 
(4); i.c. numbed, appalled. 

The inspiration of the prayer comes from the 
psalmist's remembrance of the Lord's activity. 
The work of thy hands (5) refers to God’s inter¬ 
ventions in his earlier years (cf. i’s. xcii. 4), as 
well as to His miraculous deeds in Israel's past 
(cf, Ps. Ixxvii. 5-12). This so intensities his 
yearning for the presence of God that he feels 
like a parched garden withering for lack of rain 
(cf. Pss. xlii. 1, Ixiii. 1). H;s extremity is so 
critical that if the Lord is to save him He must 
act immediately. My spirit faileth (7); lit. ‘is al an 
end'. If God continues to withhold the light of 
His favour liie psalmist will die. Verse 7a may 
be taken as a climax to this part of the Psalm, 

b. The programme of deliverance (7b-12) 

A series of phrases from many Psalms has been 
arranged here to form a detailed course of action 
which the psalmist desires the Lord to carry out 
on his behalf: ‘Be quick, smile upon me, bless 
me, direct me, s.'i\e me, teach me, accompany 
me, thus quicken or invigorate me, and destroy 
my persecutors.’ There is first a desire for com¬ 
munion with Ciod. Apart from face (7), i.e. 
His presence, there can be no full life (cf. Dt. 
xxxi. 17, 18) or serenity (cf. Ps. xxx. 7, civ. 29), 
whereas conscious participation in His loving- 
kindness strcngtliens the bond of trust. 'Ihc 
psalmist then expresses a desire for direction 
linked with a statement of his own submissive¬ 
ness and need for security (cf. Ps, v. 8). Such 
guidance is the Godw'ard side of full committal 
to the Lord. The de.sirc for instruction which is 
next stated (10) is inseparable from following a 
leader (cf. Ps. xxv. 4, 5). The good or gracious 
Spirit of the Lord will yet lead him in a plain or 
level country (10, rv mg.; cf. Is. Ixiii. 13, 14), 
and renew the pulse of his life becau.se of the 
name of the Lord (11). 

The fourth and final aspect of this prayer 
relates to the psalmist's circumstances rather 


than to his own career. It is a request for salva¬ 
tion, for complete freedom from his powerful 
enemies (sec verse 3), on the ground that God 
is responsible for his w'elfare because he is His 
.servant (12). 'iiie meaning may be that he can 
therefore claim a better end than that merited 
by the ungodly; or, that lie is entitled to delivei- 
anee because God's honour would be impugned 
if His scr\ant were to succumb to afiliction. 

PSALM CXLIV. FROM PERIL TO 
PROSPERITY 

This joyful hymn contains a large number of 
phrases trom other Psalms. It is D^ividic in 
style; bat although the title given in the Lxx 
assoeiates the song with the defeat of Goliath, 
there is little internal evidence to support that 
period. The Psalm has two main parts, the first 
and largest being a composite song of praise 
and peril. The dominant note throughout is one 
of joy. The psalmist rejoices in a former deliver¬ 
ance for which prayer had been olFered and he 
anticipates a future prosperity which shall be 
idyllic in every respect. 

a. Deliverance (1-11) 

The first two verses are praise for power. The 
Lord my strength (1); RV ‘rock’. Cf. Pss. xviii. 
1, 2 and 31, xxxi. 2, 3. Teacheth my hands to war 
(1); this is also based on Ps. xviii (sec verse 34). 
The description of God as a refuge (2) is frequent 
in Davidic Psalms. Sec, c.g., Pss. xviii. 1, 2, Ixi. 
3, 4. Suhdueth my people (2); cf. Ps. xviii. 47. 

The next six verses (3-8) belong to a former 
prayer for deliverance. They arc repeated here in 
order to enhance the quality of freedom and 
delight. The firs: thought is that of man’s in¬ 
significance (3, 4; cf. Pss. viii, 4, xxxix. 11, cii. 
11). The second thought is of divine power 
before which all creation trembles (5, 6; cf. F*ss. 
xviii. 7, 14, civ. 32). The third thought is of 
personal peril needing divine intervention; 
‘stretch forth thine hands . . . rescue me’ (7, rv; 
cf, Pss. xviii. 16, Ixix. I and 14). The fourth 
thought is that of the nature of his peril. His 
enemies (rv ‘strangers', as Ps. xviii. 44) are 
moved by falsehood, i.e. vanity and untruth (8; 
cf. Pss. xii. 2, Iii. 2-4, cxx. 2). 

Verses 9, 10 have the same spirit of joy and 
vigour as ver.scs 1, 2, only the imagery of con¬ 
flict is abandoned for that of music (cf. Ps. 
xxxiii. 2, 3). The words the hurtful sword (10b), 
i.e. the sorrows of warfare, allow the resumption 
of the former train of recollection and verse 11 
virtually repeats verses 7b, 8. But the past ex¬ 
perience has lost its hold and the psalmist turns 
to visions of the future. 

b. Anticipation (12-15) 

These verses are a preview of bliss. The scene is 
built up progressively from the family, through 
food resources and flocks, to avenues of trade, 
an ordered and stable civil life, and finally, the 
intangible, elusive but powerful spirit of a nation 
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whose God is the Lord (15). Our sons ... as plants 
^rown up (12); i.c. in their youth our sons shall 
be as saplings (ef. Hs. cKwiil. 3). Our daughters 
.. .as corner stones (12), or corner pillars, carved 
and ornamented as found in palaces; i.e. stately 
and beautiful. In our streets (13); Rv ‘in our 
fields’. The picture is one of prosperity through 
absence of war, drought and pestilence. 7'hcre he 
no breakitii^ />/ (14); i.e. no siege and breach of a 
city by a foreign army, nor any forced evacua¬ 
tion or loud lament in the marketplaces (see i<v). 
Verse 15 is taken from Ps. Kxxiii. 12. Cf. Ps. 
cvi. 5. 

PSALM eXLV. IN PRAISE OF GOD, 
THE KING 

1'liis Psalm is a preface to the final group of 
Psalms which together constitute the grand con¬ 
clusion to the whole Psalter. The exuberant 
praise of this poem is paralleled by the compre¬ 
hensive benediction of Ps. cl. The poem has an 
acrostic structure, but one letter has been 
omitted; a verse beginning with the letter ‘Nun' 
should occur l:)etween verses 13 and 14. Most of 
the phrases have been taken fjom other Psalms, 
but nowhere else is there such a piling up of 
phrases descriptive of the greatness ol' the Lord. 
There is no marked pattern of tliought, but the 
treatment of one theme by a series of couplets 
almost gives the impression of two similar 
Psalms having been intertwined. The psalmist 
speaks in the name of the nation. 

My God, O king (I); i.c. Israel’s God is the 
king of all the earth. Verse 3 is based on Ps. 
xlviii. I or xevi. 4. His grcatne.ss is too vast for 
anyone to search it out, but it is disclosed in His 
mighty acts on behalf of His people. / will speak 
(5); better, as in rv, ‘meditate’. The glorious 
honour (‘splendour’) of thy majesty (5) is alluded 
to also in Pss. xxi. 5, xevi. 6, civ. 1. Flis wondrous 
works of deliverance (5) and awe-inspiring acts 
of judgment (6) are spoken of in Pss. Ixvi. 3 and 
5, cvi. 22. Abundantly utter the memory (7); i.e. 
‘pour forth ceaselessly the fame’. Verse 8 is 
derived from Ex. xxxiv, 6; see also Pss, Ixxxvi. 15 
and ciii. 8. The triple all in verses 9 and 10 is 
indicative of the unlimited scope of the p.salmist’s 
vision and Ix'lief. Verse 12, with its change from 
‘thy’ to ‘his’, may be regarded as a fragment of 
the saints' praise mentioned in verse 10. The 
theme of cc>mprehensive power is extended in 
verse 13 to include all time. This verse i.s found 
also in Dn. iv. 34. 

The Lord’s goodness in lifting up those who 
are downcast (14) is a frequent topic in the 
Psalms. See, e.g., Pss. xxxvii. 24, cxlvi. 8. Verses 
15, 16 are based on Ps. civ. 27, 28 (cf. Ps. cxivii. 
9). Holy (17); better, as in rv, ‘gracious’. Verse 
18 incorporates Dt. iv. 7. Verses 19 and 20 link 
together fear (reverence) and love\ for in the true 
praise of God our apprehension is met with His 
mercy, and our delight is sobered by His majesty. 
The final verse anticipates the final Psalm: let all 
flesh praise the Lord. Cf. Ps. cl. 6. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS 

CXLVl-CL: ‘THE GREAT HALLEL’ 

The songs cxlvi-cl form an elaborate and com¬ 
prehensive doxology to the whole Psalter. The 
element of petition and of personal need dis¬ 
appears entirely; the historical factor in the 
nation’s experience is reduced to a minor role. 
These Psalms arc essentially ‘praise-hymns’, and 
this characteristic is plainly indicated in the 
‘ Hallelujah’ which is both prologue and epi¬ 
logue to each song in the group. In every case it 
is the Lord w^ho is praised, but the divine attri¬ 
butes and activities which evoke this sustained 
adoration vary from one poem to another. 

Because the adoration of God is concerned 
with His pre-eminence, and with creation’s 
richest experience in worshipping Him, there are 
many similarities of thought and expression 
between this group of songs and the groups com¬ 
prising Pss. xcv-c and cxiii-cxviii. Notice also 
ine way in which Ps. cxlv as a preparatory 
meditation is the counterpart of Pss. cxi and 
cxii. 

PSALM CXLVI. GOD IS MY HELP 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxlvi-cl 

Here the p.salmist dedicates his whole life {while 
I live, while 1 have any being) to the praise of the 
Lord (2; cf. Ps. civ. 33). The major stimulus for 
this action is the futility of trusting in any man 
who may be in a position to help. Princes (3); 
i.e. rulers such as Ahasuerus in Est. i. 21. This is 
the same thought as in Ps. cxviii. 8f., but it is 
augmented here by the allusion to the brevity 
and insecurity of Imman life (cf. Ps. civ. 29; Gn. 
iii. 19). Thoughts (4); i.e. ‘purposes’. On the con¬ 
trary, the Lord his God (5) has been known from 
of old {God of Jacob), He made heaven and earth, 
and moreover He is eternally true (6; Ps. cxix. 
160; Je. X. 10; Jn. iii. 33, xvii. 3). The existence 
of injustice, afiliclion and sorrow arc not signs 
of His fallibility; rather they are occasions for 
the exerci.se of His grace. The eight phrases of 
compassion in verses 7-9 can be paralleled else¬ 
where and also illustrated from the Gospels. 
Notice how Yahwch (‘the Lord’) occurs five 
times at the beginning of successive sentences in 
verses 7-9. The psalmist’s devotion is reinforced 
also because he knows that God has made the 
w'ay of the wicked to end in ruin. In conclusion 
he declares that the Lord w'ho is his helper (5), 
and his praise (2), will also be his King. Of His 
divine dominion there shall be no end (cf. Pss. 
X. 16, c. 5), and it shall be centred in Zion (cf. 
Pss. xeix. 2, cii. 15, 16 and 21, 22). 

PSALM CXLVIL GOD OF LOVE AND 
POWER 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxlvi ~cl 

The exhortations to praise the Lord in verses 1, 
7 and 12 indicate three aspects of His glory. 
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Although the psalmist’s praises begin and end 
in the realm of human life, especially of Israel 
(sec verses 2, 3 and 19, 20), they aic mainly 
concerned with God’s activity in the whole realm 
of the natural order. In this respect the PsSalm is 
a companion to the previous song where the 
emphasis is on human experience rather than 
upon physical power. Pss. ciii and civ give com¬ 
parable emphasis to these two respective spheres 
of divine love and power. 

a. Praise God because He is righteous in purpose 

and mighty in power (1-6) 

The iinocation, which makes worship a deliglit 
rather than a duty, is similar to that in Ps. 
cxxxv. 3. The Lord is to be praised for bringing 
about the reconstruction of ruined Jerusalem, for 
leading thither a despised remnant, and for being 
compassionate tow'ard their misery and disap¬ 
pointment. Outcasts (2); cf. Ne. i. 9; Is. Ivi. 8. 
With verse 3 cf. Is. Ixi. 1-3. The measure of His 
greatness is shown by the sudden change of 
thought from the few disheartened exiles to the 
innumerable stars of heaven with which the 
early promise concerning them had been linked 
(Gn. XV. 5). The Lord has counted (or deter¬ 
mined) the number of the stars and He giveiii 
(or ciillctii) them {by) their names (4; cf. Is. xl. 
26). His understanding is beyond man’s reckon¬ 
ing (5; cf. Is. xl. 28). Having followed the thought 
of His infinite power and wisdom the psalmist 
now returns for a moment to the original theme 
of the Lord's graciousness to weak men and His 
righteous vigilance on their behalf. Liftcth up (6); 
Rv ‘upholdeth’. Cf. Ps. cxlvi. 8, 9. 

b. IVaisc God who provides food in the earth 

(7-11) 

There is none else beside the Lord. He alone 
doeth all things necessary for natural life— 
clouds and rain, grass growing beyond siglu or 
use by man, food for beasts and birds (cf. Jb. 
xxxvi. 26-29, xxxviii. 26, 27, 39-41). Yet He is 
not primarily concerned with the physical 
qualities of His creatures such as the strenf^th hy 
the horse (cf. Jb. xxxix. 19-25) or the agile leys 
of a man (cf. Ps. xxxiii. 16); i.e. the powerful w'ar 
horse, and the strong w^arrior, firm of foot (10). 
His pleasure is in the heart’s respon.se of rever¬ 
ence and faith (11; cf. Je. ix. 23, 24; Zc. iv. 6). 
A similar parallel and distinction occurs in Mt. 
vi. 26-30. 

c. Praise God because He has prospered Zion and 

governs the world in wisdom (12-20) 

The invocation is addressed to Jerusalem, 
and although the lxx associates Haggai and 
Zeehariah only with verses 12-20, the whole 
Psalm may have been connected with the public 
rejoicings when two choirs made a circuit of the 
rebuilt walls and assembled in the temple (Ne. 
xii. 27-43). God had blessed the city with 
defences (cf. Ne. vii. 3), a renewed family life 
(cf. Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5), the stability of peace within 
the boundaries of its life and interests, and with 


ample supplies of good grain (13, 14; cf. Ps. 
cxxxii. 15). Verses 15-18 are unusual. The con¬ 
ditions here described would be exceptional in 
Judaea, and the psalmist may be using this fact 
as an illustration of God’s exceptional treatment 
of Israel—not merely in choosing to reveal His 
word to them (19) but in dealing with them in 
ways unlike other nations (20); i.e. sending His 
word (15) to freeze their life in captivity, then 
sending His word (18) to thaw them into fresh 
movement. Icc like morsels (17); i.e. hailstones 
like crumbs, and cold before which none can 
stand. This may be an allusion to the seventh 
plague (cf. Ex. ix. 25; Ps. Ixxviii. 47). The imagery 
of frost and thaw as being the word and breath 
of God is also found in Jb. xxxvii. 6 and 9, 10, 
xxxviii. 22 and 29, 30. 

PSALM CXLVIU. HEAVEN AND EARTH, 
PRAISE YE THE LORD 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxlvi~cl 

Tiiis hymn develops and extends .several ideas in 
the previous Psalm. The association of the divine 
word, sent forth like snow yet nourishing the 
seed (cf. cxlvii. 15 and 8), with the subsequent 
jubilation of mountains and forests (cxlviii. 8, 9) 
is Ibund also in Is. Iv. 10-13. The theme of 
creation’s praise was introduced into Ps. xc\'i. 
11, 12, and it is envisaged as a climax to all 
history in Rev. v. 13. The Psalm falls into two 
parts. But praise is called forth from heaven 
(1-6) and from earth (7-14) for dilTcrent reasons. 
In the case of heavenly creatures, energies or 
principles, the source of praise lies in God’s 
creation of them; in the case of earthly pheno¬ 
mena and life the cause lies in God’s own 
immeasurably glorious being. 

a. Celestial adoration (1-6) 

Divine worship is first involved in the heights of 
heaven (1), where the angels and the hosts of the 
Lord .serve Him continually (2; cf. Pss. ciii. 20, 
21. civ. 4). Hosts (rv ‘host’) may refer to the 
multitude of spirit beings or to the stellar bodies; 
both are created, brilliant, harmoniously ordered, 
far beyond earth, yet able to affect the minds of 
men. Jb. xxxviii. 7 links them together. The 
heavens of heavens (4) implies the widest possible 
inclusivcncss in the call to praise God (cf. Dt. 
X. 14; 1 Ki. viii, 27; Ne. ix. 6). 

These celestial powers arc to praise Him cease¬ 
lessly (cf. Rev. iv. 8) because they arc unmistak¬ 
able and permanent evidence (6a) of God’s 
creative word of power (cf. Ps. xxxiii. 6). More¬ 
over their subjection to His law {decree), which 
cannot be transgressed (6b; cf. Je. v. 22), demon¬ 
strates the continuity and wisdom of His work. 

b. Terrestrial adoration (7-14) 

Heaven’s worship has its counterpart in that 
which comes from the earth (7); but whereas 
praise had ranged from the high angelic powers 
to the very waters above (he heavens, it now 
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extends from the waters of the deep ocean Uieeps^ 
cf. Ps. cxxxv. 6) to the royal princes of all the 
earth. Dragons (7) are the sea monsters of Gn. 
i. 21. Verses 8-10 cover all phenomena of sky 
and landscape; all cultivated (fruitful trees) and 
natural vegetation (cedars), all wild and domestic 
animals (beasts and cattle), all life that crawls or 
soars. As in Gn. i, man is the culmination of the 
natural order and his original dominion over all 
creation (cf. Gn. i. 28, 29) is echoed in the first 
words of verse 11, Kings of the earth. The call. 
Let them praise (13), includes all humanity irre¬ 
spective of age, sex or status. Unlike heaven the 
basis of earth’s worship is not in the natural or 
created order, but it is grounded in God Him¬ 
self. The name of the Lord (13) is to be praised 
because He alone is exalted and only He has the 
supreme glory which transcends both earth and 
heaven. Moreover, his people who arc his saints 
(i.c. Israel; cf. Lx. xix. 6; Ps. 1.5), a people near 
unto him (14; cf. Dt. iv. 7), have a peculiar cause 
to praise Him because ‘He hath lifted up the 
horn’, i.e. given to them the outward mark of 
honour and power (cf. Ps. Ixxv. 10; La. ii. 3; 
Mi. iv. 13; Dn. viii. 5, 21). 

PSALM CXLIX. THINK IS THK GLORY 
AND THE POWER 

Sec General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxlvi cl 

The fourth poem in this group of five dcveli>ps 
the theme stated at the end of the preceding 
Psalm. But it is distinguished from all the others 
by the note of victory and by the shadow of a 
condemnation cast over the nations. In this 
respect it may be compared with Ps. xeix (in the 
group xcv--c), in which worship is offered unto 
the great and terrible name of Him ‘that tookest 
vengeance’. The song is in two parts. 

a. Praise expressed with beauty (1- 4) 

The assembly of the saints’ (1, rv), i.e. the godly 
remnant of Israel that is gathered for worship 
(cf. Pss. cxlviii. 14, evii. 32), sings a new song 
beaiusc they have been redeemed and restored 
from virtual death (cf. Ps. xevi. 1, xcviii. 1; sec 
al.so Rev. v. 9 and xiv. 3). They ‘rejoice in their 
Maker’ (cf. Ps. xcv. 6), not merely because He 
created their existence, but because He shapes 
their calling and destiny. In a double sense they 
are His workmanship (cf. Ps. c. 3; Lph. ii. 10). 
They also rejoice in their King (2; cf. Ps. xlvii) 
because Zion, whither they have been restored, 
is the perpetual throne of their sovereign Lord 
(cf. Pss. xiviii. 2, xeix. 1, 2, cii. 21, 22). Further¬ 
more, this praise to God is to be expressed 
through the bodily action of dancing and making 
music, as well as by word of mouth (cf. Pss. 
XXX. 11, xxxiii. 2, 3; Je. xxxi. 4fr.). This unre¬ 
strained exuberance shown through the whole 
personality has its origin in the Lord’s pleasure 
(4). He has changed their garments of humilia¬ 
tion for the beauteous adornment of salvation 
(cf. Is. Ixi. 3). 


b. Prai.se expressed with power (5-9) 

The saints are to praise God not only in cor¬ 
porate worship (1) but in the place of habitual 
seclirsion and repose— upon their beds (5). Both 
places arc now devoid of danger and regret. The 
high praises of God (6) are to be vocal and instru¬ 
mental, but the harp and tambourine (3) are to 
be replaced by a twoedged sword (6); i.c. the 
concept of beauty in action is changed to that 
of authority in action. The kingdom of God (2) 
is characterized by power as well as by glory (cf. 
Mt. vi. 13b). 

There is no doubt that the psalmist gives to the 
two-edged sword a physical significance (cf. Ne. 
iv. 13 and 21, 22); Israel’s praise will be by 
service as well as ceremony, by military success 
as well as music and singing, through defeat of 
their enemies in addition to dances before the 
Lord. On the other hand (cf. 2 Cor. x. 4) the 
conjunction of the phrases in their mouth, a 
sword, allows a symbolical exegesis such as is 
found in Ps. .\lv. 2, 3; Is. xlix. 2; hph. vi. 17; 
Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16, xix. 15. However inter¬ 
preted, whether against the background of 
Nehemiah's work, as anticipating the temporal 
nature of messianic judgment, or as symbolical 
of the spiritual triumph of truth, the P.salm 
plainly assigns honour (9) to the saints of God, 
in the sense either that [He is their .sole source 
of honour or that their work e.xpresscs His 
honour. 

PSALM C L. PRE-EMINENT PRAISE 

See General Introduction above to Psalms 
cxlvi-cl 

It is not known whether this splendid do.xology 
was specially written to mark the end of the 
Psalter, or whether it had a previous and inde¬ 
pendent existence. Its twelvefold ‘Hallel’ (praise) 
reflects the unity of Israel's tribes, and the only 
phrase which is not preceded by this word (verse 
6) is the final and most comprehensive of all. 

Praise is offered first and last to Jah (‘Halle¬ 
lujah’), the covenant CJod of Israel (cf. Ps. 
Ixviii. 4; I'x. vi. 3). He is identical with El, the 
powerful God who rules the created universe 
(cf. Ps. xix. 1; Dt. X. 17) and dwells in the 
firmament of his power (1); i.e. the initial phase 
of creation whereby God ‘extended’ space is the 
primal demonstration of His mighty power (cf. 
Cin. i. 6-8; Jb. xx.xvii. 18). If in his sanctuary is 
a parallelism i'or firmament (as in Pss. cii. 19, 
xi. 4), then this praise is to be heard in heaven 
(cf. Ps. Ixviii. 33, 34). On the other hand if 
sanctuary is intended to be a contrast \o firma¬ 
ment it must Ik' taken to mean the temple (cf. 
H.x. XXV. 8; Pss. lx.xiii. 17, Ixxiv. 7), where He 
has been pleased to make His name to dwell 
(cf. Pss. Ixviii. 16, cxxxii. 13, 14). The dual habi¬ 
tation of* the Lord, in the heaven of heavens and 
the house in Zion, is frequently mentioned in 
I Ki. viii (cf. Ps. xeix. 1, 2; note Is. Ixvi. 1, 2). 
God is to be praised throughout the universe 
beaiuse of His glory (excellent greatness) and 
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His power {mighty acts). Verses 3-5 were prob¬ 
ably accompanied by an orchestral crescendo as 
the named instruments successively joined in the 
music. Tile trumpet blast of the ram's horn was 
to be followed by the sound o\'psaltery and harp 
(cf. 1 Ch. XXV. 1) and the small drum or tam- 
Ixiurine used by dancers (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 25). To 
the sounds of stringed instruments were added 


the notes of ‘the pipe’ (rv; i.e. flutes and clarinets) 
and the clash of brass cymbals (cf. 1 Ch. xv. 19). 
Everything that hath breath (6); i.e. all sections 
of the congregation, indeed ail mankind and 
probably all forms of life (as in Ps. cxiviii. 7-12), 
arc to unite in this act of fullest praise to the 
Lord. 

Leslie S. M‘Caw. 
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L AUiHORSHIP 

The general title is ‘The Proverbs of Solomon the 
son of David’. At several points in the book, 
however, rubrics occur giving the authorship 
of different sections. Thus sections are ascribed 
to Solomon at x. 1 and to ‘the wise’ at xxii. 17 
and xxiv. 23. At xxv. 1 there is the interesting 
rubric, ‘These are also proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied 
out’; chapter xxx is introduced as ‘the words 
of Agur the vson of Jakeh’ and chapter xxxi is 
‘the words of king Lemuel’, or, rather, of his 
mother. 

The Rabbis said ‘Hezekiah and his company 
wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song of Songs and 
Kcclesiastes’ (Baba Bathra 15a); in other words 
that they edited or published them. As regards 
Proverbs, it is doubtful if this Rabbinic state¬ 
ment had any other basis than the rubric at 
xxv. 1. 

The scepticism which since the nineteenth 
century has minimized the Solomonic element 
seems now to be on its way out. For a review of 
some modern criticism of Proverbs, with a 
searching examination of it, see E. J. Young, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, Formerly, 
the Wisdom literature as a whole was often 
ascribed to a post-exilic date. Now due recogni¬ 
tion is being given to the Wisdom poetry not 
only in prophetic but in pre-prophetic writings 
(cf. Jdg. ix. 8f.). For example, W. Baumgartner 
writes: ‘Since it cannot, therefore, have just 
sprung up in post-exilic times as the successor of 
Law and Prophecy, such late datings call for 
careful Tc-cxaminalion’ (The Old Testament and 
Modern Study, edited by H, H. Rowley, 1951, 
p. 211). The result of this re-examination by 
critical scholars has led, generally speaking, to a 
more serious view of the rubrics being taken. 

Let us consider the authors named there. 

a. Solomon 

In Proverbs, wisdom is not simply intellectual, it 
involves the whole man; and of this wisdom 
Solomon at the zenith of his fame is the embodi¬ 
ment. He loved the Lord (I Ki. iii. 3); he prayed 
for an understanding heart to discern between 
good and evil (1 Ki. iii. 9, 12); his wisdom was 
God-given (1 Ki. iv. 29), and was accompanied 
by deep humility (1 Ki. iii. 7); it was put to the 
test in practical matters, such as just administra¬ 
tion (1 Ki. iii. 16-28) and diplomacy (1 Ki. v. 12). 
His wisdom was pre-eminent in the East (1 Ki. 
iv. 30f., X. 1-13); he composed proverbs and 


songs (1 Ki. iv. 32) and answered ‘hard sayings’ 
(1 Ki. X. 1); much of his lore was drawn from 
nature (1 Ki. iv. 33). 

We take it that the collections in Pr. x—xxii. 
16 and xxv—xxix come substantially from him. 
There may, of course, be Solomonic elements 
elsewhere in the book. Even so, this can be only 
an inspired selection of his wisdom, for there are 
not nearly 3,000 proverbs in the whole book 
(cf. 1 Ki. iv. 32). 

b. The wise 

The nations of the ancient East had their ‘wise 
men’ whose functions extended from state 
policy to education. (For Egypt, cf. e.g. Gn. xli. 
8; for Edom, cf. Ob. 8.) In Israel, where it was 
known that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge’, ‘the wise’ had a more important 
function also. Je. xviii. 18 shows that in his time 
they were on a par with prophet and priest as an 
organ of God’s revelation. But, just as the true 
prophets had to contend with prophets and 
priests with unworthy motives, so many of ‘the 
wise’ compromised their function to declare the 
‘counsel of Jehovah' (Is. xxix. 14; Je. viii. 8, 9). 

There are at least two collections of ‘the 
sayings of the wise’ in Proverbs: these are 
xxii. 17—xxiv. 22 and xxiv. 23-34. Perhaps 
chapters i—ix, containing, as they do, an 
exposition of the aim and content of ‘the 
counsel of the wise’, come from a like source. It 
is virtually impossible to date these collections. 
Probably they represent the distilled wisdom of 
many who feared God over a considerable 
period. But much of it is certainly of an early 
date. E. J. Young suggests that it may even be 
pre-Solomonic (op, cit., p. 302). 

c. Hezekiah’s men 

From 2 Ch. xxix. 25-30 we learn that Hezekiah 
took care to restore the Davidic order in the 
temple, the Davidic instruments and the Psalms 
of David and Asaph. No doubt a revival of 
interest in the ‘classic’ wisdom of Solomon was 
another outcome of his reformation, a revival 
proinpted, not by antiquarianism, but by the 
desire to explore again the wisdom of one who 
had supremely loved Jehovah. And so the 
Solomonic collection of chapters xxv—xxix was 
edited and published. A. Bentzen (Introduction to 
the Old Testament, Copenhagen, 1949, Vol. 11, 
p. 173) makes the interesting suggestion that this 
collection had until that time been preserved in 
oral form only. 
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d. Agur the son of Jakeh 

We do not know who Agur was. It is possible 
that we ought to render the word translated 
‘prophecy’ in the av of xxx. 1 as ‘of Massa\ 
Massa was an Arab tribe descended from 
Abraham through Tshmael (Gn. xxv. 14), and the 
eastern tribes were famous for their wisdom 
(1 Ki. iv. 30). But this reading is by no means 
certain. 

e. King Lemuel 

This king's mother is given as the source of 
xxxi. 1-9, but he is likewise unknown, though 
here again we may read ‘prophecy’ as ‘of Massa'. 
We need not suppose him to be the author of 
the magnificent poem on The Perfect Wife (xxxi. 
10-31) which forms an appendix to the book. 

U. DATE 

So much for the individual collections. When 
were they brought together in the book as we 
know it? The earliest time for this is fixed by the 
reference to Hezekiah’s men: while the knowledge 
that Ben Sira (c. 180 b.c.) shows of it (Ecclus. 
xlvii. 17) means that it was already established 
and venerable in his day. Beyond this, we have 
no outside evidence. Perhaps the most likely time 
for publication would be soon after the return 
from exile in the settlement in which ‘Ezra the 
scribe’ played such a part, when Israel desired 
‘the fear of the Lord’ to dominate her education. 

HI. FORM AND CONTENT 

The word translated ‘proverb’ {mas/ial) comes 
from a root which seems to mean ‘to represent' 
or ‘be like’. Its basic meaning is therefore a 
comparison or simile. Its germ may be an analogy 
between the natural and spiritual worlds (cf. 
1 Ki. iv. 33 and Pr. x, 26). The same word is 
aptly translated ‘parable’ in Ezk. xvii. 2. The 
word, however, was extended to sayings where 
no such analogy is evident, and came to desig¬ 
nate a short pithy saying or byword (cf. 1 Sa. 
X. 12). 

But the proverbs in this book are not so much 
popular sayings as the distillation of the wisdom 
of teachers who knew the law of God and were 
applying its principles to the whole of life. The 
Lxx title of the book, Paroimiai, which might be 
Latinized obiter dicta^ gives a good idea of the 
contents. These are words by the way for way¬ 
faring men who are seeking to tread the way of 
holiness. 

A glance at the rv will show that the whole 
book is cast in poetic form, generally in couplets. 
Chapters i—ix and xxx—xxxi are connected 
poetic addresses of some length. In the rest of 
the book the proverbs are mostly short, detached 
sayings, each complete in itself. 

IV. THE PROVERBS OF ISRAEL AND OF 
OTHER NATIONS 

Just as the law given through Moses did not 
mean that the whole common stock of Semitic 


law had to be abandoned, so the wisdom of 
Solomon and like men did not supersede all the 
lessons learned by the children of the East. But in 
the case of law and of wisdom alike, what was 
common to Israel and her neighbours was 
revolutionized by divine sanctions and by adop¬ 
tion into the life of a people in a special relation¬ 
ship with God. 

But when due weight has been given to this, 
and to the fact that Agur and Lemuel were 
perhaps non-Israelites, we need not accept the 
arguments of those who see in Proverbs whole¬ 
sale borrowings from non-Israelite sources. 
Evidence of this is often found in the close 
parallels between the Egyptian ‘Wisdom of 
Amen-em-ope’ and Pr. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22; and 
the difficult sentence ‘Have I not written unto 
thee excellent things?’ is rewritten ‘thirty things', 
as in Amcn-em-ope, who has thirty chapters. For 
a consideration of this see the commentary in he. 
Where Egyptologists dilTer so widely on the date 
of the book it is perilous to make dogmatic 
statements. We need only note that Griffith, the 
discoverer, dates it c. 600 b.c. when ‘the wise* 
had been active in Israel for centuries. There are 
good grounds for believing that Amen-em-ope 
was indebted to Proverbs. (Tho.se who are inter¬ 
ested in following up this matter should see the 
translation of Amen-em-ope in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts relating to the OU Testament^ 
edited by James B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1950, 
pp. 421-424. Its dependence on Proverbs is 
maintained by R. O. Kevin, The Wisdom of 
Amen-em-apt, Philadelphia, 1931.) 

The world-wide reputation of Solomon which 
brought the Queen of Sheba to investigate his 
wisdom is an early example of the way in which 
wisdom was a bridge by which Israel penetrated 
the higher thought of her neighbours. But, while 
it would be untrue to say that the Egyptian 
proverbs are devoid of deep religious feeling, in 
their sanctions they are far away from the 
canonical Wisdom literature. ‘Do not lean on the 
scales, nor falsify the weights. Nor damage the 
fractions of the measure’ says Amen-em-ope 
(chapterxvi). But our book says: ‘Divers weights, 
and divers measures, both of them are alike 
abomination to the Lord’ (xx. 10). And that 
makes all the difference. 

V. THE USE OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 

Principal Wheeler Robin.son de.scribed Old 
Testament wisdom as ‘the discipline whereby was 
taught the application of prophetic truth to the 
individual life in the light of experience’ (Inspira^ 
tion and Revelation in the Old Testament, p. 241). 
It is this that makes the book perennially relevant. 
It is a book of discipline: it touches on every 
department of life and shows it to be the direct 
interest of God. Wisdom does not consist in the 
contemplation of abstract principles governing 
the universe, but in a relationship with God of 
reverent knowledge issuing in conduct consonant 
with this relationship in concrete situations. The 
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man who refuses this is, frankly, a fool. And 
wisdom must dominate the whole life; not only 
a man’s devotion, but his attitude to his wife, his 
children, his work, his business methods—even 
his table manners. It has been well said that ‘For 
the writers of Proverbs ... religion means a well- 
furnished intellect employing the best means to 
accomplish the highest ends. The feebleness, the 
shallowness, the narrow, contracted views and 
aims, are on the other side' (W. T. Davison, 
The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament, 
p. 134). 

There is ample evidence that our Lord on 
earth loved this book. Every now and then we 
get an echo of its language in His own teaching: 
for instance in His words about those who seek 
the chief seats (cf. Pr. xxv. 6, 7), or the parable of 
the wise and foolish men and their houses (cf. 
Pr. xiv. 11), or that of the rich fool (cf. Pr. 
xxvii. 1). To Nicodemus He reveals the answer 
to the question posed by Agur the son of Jakeh 
(cf. Pr. XXX. 4 with Jn. iii. 13). And He reminds 
those who, like the undiscriminating ‘fools* 
of Proverbs, do not recognize Him or His 
message that ‘wisdom is justified of her children’ 
(Mt. xi. 19). 

Our Lord, in fact, used in His parables exactly 
the method of teaching found in Proverbs. The 
Hebrew mashal is best rendered into Greek as 
paraboky ‘parable’; and the same Greek word 
would translate the Hebrew hidhah, ‘dark saying* 
or ‘riddle’. Hence in Mk. iv. 11 we see that, to 
those who do not recognize Him, everything 
connected with the kingdom appears in the form 
of riddles or dark sayings, which they hear but 
do not interpret. 

Was it from his company with our Lord that 
Peter derived his fondness for Proverbs ? At any 
rate, his letters show a close acquaintance with 
the book (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17 with Pr. xxiv. 21; 1 


Pet. iii. 13 with Pr. xvi. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 8 with Pr. x. 
12; 1 Pet. iv. 18 with Pr. xi. 31; 2 Pet. ii. 22 with 
Pr. xxvi. 11). Paul also quotes from and echoes 
the book (cf., e.g., Rom. xii. 20 and Pr. xxv. 21 f.), 
and when he speaks of ‘Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i. 24), Pr. viii 
floods rich meaning into his words. Heb. xii. 5f. 
commands us not to forget ‘the exhortation that 
speaketh to us as sons’, that we despise not the 
chastening of the Lord. The quotation is from 
Pr. iii. Ilf. It gives us a picture of the true nature 
of the book, a study in the paternal discipline of 
God. 

The sayings, like our Lord’s parables, need to 
be pondered to be fully appreciated, and it is 
probably best to consider each separately, 
reading only a few at a time. ‘A number of small 
pictures crowded together upon the walls of a 
large gallery are not likely to receive much 
separate attention from the visitor, especially if 
he be paying a short visit in a hurry’ (Davison, 
op. cit.y p. 126). Conversely, it is important to 
remember that each saying is part of a whole 
body of leaching. To take a proverb quite 
apart from its relationship to the whole and to 
seek to apply it to any situation may be quite 
misleading. 

VL TEXT AND VERSIONS 

There are many difficulties and obscurities in the 
Hebrew text, particularly in the main Solomonic 
section, as we might expect in a document so 
ancient. Recent philological discoveries, how¬ 
ever, warn us against hasty emendation. The 
Lxx is less help here than in some books, as it has 
a literary character all its own. (For details, 
see G. Gcrlemann, in Oudtestamentische Studien, 
deel VIII, edited by P. A. H. de Boer, Leiden, 
1950.) 
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COMMENTARY 


1. THE BOOK’S TITLE, PURPOSE AND 
MOTTO. L 1-7 

This is the longest title of any Old Testament 
book. The ascription to Solomon does not 
mean that he wrote the whole book (cf. xxiv. 23, 
XXX. 1, xxxi. 1) but reminds us that the greater 
part stems from him and that he was the greatest 
figure in the proverbial lore. Verses 1-6 form a 
single elliptical sentence: ‘The proverbs of 
Solomon . . . written down that you may know 
. . The reader is invited to learn from the 
book wisdom (the nature of which is explained 
as the book proceeds) and instruction (2), i.e. 
discipline. This latter word conveys the whole 
idea of spiritual education (it is the w'ord trans¬ 
lated ‘chastening’ in Heb. xii. 5). Of wisdom 
(3); better, as in rv, ‘To receive instruction in 
wise dealing’. Justice, and judgment, and equity 
(3) are characteristics constantly demanded by 
the prophets, and are features of the rule of 
God and His Messiah (see e.g. Is. v. 7 and 
xi. 4). Verse 4 shows that this wisdom is available 
for the youngest and most inexperienced (cf. 
Is. XXXV. 8), verse 5 that those who have already 
drawn deep of wisdom's well will yet find 
abundantly more. Simple (4) probably means 
‘open to every influence’. Shall attain unto wise 
counsels (5) is suggestively translated by the lxx 
as ‘shall acquire a steersman’. This idea is implicit 
in the Hebrew root. The book is also written to 
provide a key to all the proverbs of wise men 
(6; cf, Mk. iv. 13). The precise meaning of the 
word translated here the interpretation is un¬ 
certain; cf. RV ‘a figure’. It is translated ‘a 
taunting proverb’ in Hah. ii. 6, its only other 
occurrence in the Old Testament. 

Verse 7 forms a sort of motto for the book, 
and describes its foundation principle. Beginning 
(Heb. reshith) implies both starting-point and 
essence. Without the knowledge and fear of 
Jehovah, the One true God, the wisdom which 
affords guidance for the whole of life cannot 
begin to be acquired. The motto is repeated, 
slightly differently, at ix. 10. 

It is worth comparing these verses with Is. xi. 
1-5, where most of the gifts here set out are 
shown to be attributes of the Messiah and the 
outcome of the presence of the Spirit of God. 

II. THIRTEEN LESSONS ON WISDOM, 
i. 8—ix. 18 

The address ‘My son’ begins each lesson except 
the last, which is given by Wisdom herself. The 
family relationship may be in mind, but it is 
more likely that a master is addressing his 
disciple. 

a. The first lesson (i. 8 33) 

i. Shun evil companions (i. 8-19). The disciple 
is urged to follow the teaching he received from 
his parents as a child. Hear (8), as often in the 


Old Testament, means ‘obey’. The Hebrew 
word for law (torah) has here its primary sense 
of ‘teaching’, as is shown by the parallelism. The 
chains in verse 9 are, of course, ornamental (cf. 
Gn. xli. 42). The content of this teaching is 
described for us in the book of Deuteronomy; 
see especially Di. iv. 9, vi. 7, xi. 19, xxxii. 46. A 
lawless state of society is depicted in verses 1()-19. 
Organized robbery with violence seems to have 
been endemic in Palestine throughout the 
biblical period (cf., e.g., Hos. iv. 2, vi. 8f.; Ps. 
X. 8iT.), and even in the firmly governed Palestine 
of our Lord's day was established enough for 
Him to base a parable upon it. It is plain from 
these verses that the desperadoes would not 
stop at murder to gain their booty. The apparent 
meaning of verse 12 is a sudden murderous 
assault: they will pounce upon their victim as 
avidly as Death devours hers. But the invitation 
to an equal share in their ill-gotten gain (14) is to 
be consistently refused (15). Verse 16, which is 
not in the i xx, occurs again at Is. lix. 7. The 
metaphor in verse 17 is diflicult. It seems best to 
follow Oesterley and interpret the bird of the 
instructed disciple: being forewarned, he will 
avoid the snare of joining such evil company, just 
as no bird walks into a net that he has watched 
being laid. But the suggestion, favoured by Toy 
and earlier writers, that the bird represents the 
roblxjrs, who are blind to everything but gain 
and do not notice the trap laid under their very 
eyes, is certainly possible. Verses 18-19 speak of 
the inevitable fate of those who enrich themselves 
in this way. When they lie in ambush for others 
they are, unknown to themselves, compassing 
their own destruction. are the ways of every 
one . . . (19); i.e. ‘this is the outcome for every¬ 
one . . .’ 

ii. Wisdom’s unheeded appeal (I. 20-33). This 
is the first of the sections in which wisdom is 
personified. Wisdom which has its origin in the 
fear of God invites the people at large to learn: 
but the great mass of mankind refuse to listen, 
despite the fact that in doing so they bring ruin 
and distress upon themselves. We are reminded 
of the manner in which the prophets pleaded 
with Israel to ‘seek Jehovah and live*, and met 
with stubborn lack of understanding. Indeed, 
there is much in this section that is reminiscent 
of the teaching of Hosea and Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah. Verses 20, 21 describe the manner of 
Wisdom’s proclamation. Read verse 20 with 
Rv: ‘Wisdom crieth aloud in the street; She 
uttereth her voice in the broad places.’ The 
prophets also proclaimed their message in the 
streets and public places: cf. Je. v. 1; Is. xx. 2. 
The openings of the gates (21) were the places 
where public and private business was transacted 
and courts held (cf. Ru. iv. IIT). Verses 22, 23 
give Wisdom’s appeal. Three classes who pay 
no heed are named. Simple (22). The root seems 
to mean ‘open to influence’, whether good or 
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bad; in origin the word is morally neutral (cf. 
verse 4). But the people in question refuse the 
proffered wisdom and thus remain ‘simple’: so 
the word comes (as in English) to have an 
unenviable connotation. Scorners (22; Heb. 
lefim) are a class we shall meet again. They are 
Wisdom’s worst enemies, arrogant, cynical and 
defiant. Fools (22) are represented as hating the 
knowledge which alone can save them from 
disaster. There are three words in Proverbs 
translated ‘fool’: the rtabhal is churlish, dull 
intellectually and, usually, morally. The ^ewil is 
always morally bad; he is not only stupid, but 
licentious (see vii. 22 in its context). There is not 
much to choose between him and the kesib which 
is the word used here. Toy sums up the kesil as 
‘one who is insensible to moral truth and acts 
without regard to it’. 

Verse 23 may be taken in either of two ways. 
It is possible that the fools are instructed to turn 
and face Wisdom’s reproof, and the words which 
Wisdom makes known are contained in verses 
24-33. But it is far better, bearing in mind the 
‘How long?’ of verse 22, to take this as a last 
appeal to the heedless to receive knowledge. 
Turn you is often used in the sense of ‘repent’ in 
the prophets, and that is surely the meaning 
here. The ‘spirit of wisdom’ is associated with the 
Messiah (Is. xi. 2), and is a privilege of Messiah's 
people (Eph. i. 17). 

Verses 24-32 describe the general reaction to 
the appeal and the dire consequences. For 
calamity will certainly follow such disobedience, 
and then it will be too late to seek the aid of 
heavenly Wisdom. The Wisdom they rejected 
will laugh in their faces as they have so long 
aughed at it; the memory of despised knowledge 
will be bitter to those who are perishing. Your 
fear (26, 27) means ‘the thing that shall cause 
your fear’. They shall seek me early (28); read 
with Rv ‘diligently’. The search for Wisdom 
induced by the final calamity will be in vain, a 
note of severe finality which stamps many of our 
Lord's parables of the kingdom. Note that again 
knowledge and fear of God are linked (29). In 
verse 32, the simple, exhorted to turn to God 
(cf. verse 23), have turned away from Him, and 
this will bring about their destruction. Prosperity 
(32); better, as in rv mg., ‘careless ease’, i.e. 
the fruit of prosperity. The parable of the rich 
fool in Lk. xii. 16-20 is sufficient commentary 
here. There is no denial of the fact that the fool 
may temporarily prosper. 

Verse 33 holds out the promise of true security 
for those who do obey Wisdom’s voice. 

b. 'fhe second lesson (ii. 1-22) 

i. The search for wisdom and its reward (ii. 
1-9). This section stresses three things: that 
wisdom requires diligent search (1-5), that it is 
none the less God-given, and not the result of 
mere human eflTort (6), and that God watches 
over and keeps in His will those who receive it 
(7-9). The principles involved here arc implicit 
in Solomon’s dream in Gibeon (1 Ki. iii. 5-15) 


and are made explicit by Paul in Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
Heart (2) has a wider meaning in Hebrew than in 
English, as it relates to the intellectual and moral 
faculties as well as to the emotional. The pupil is 
being exhorted to apply all his powers in the 
quest for understanding, until he can be said to 
be shouting out aloud for it (3). In verse 4 the 
emphasis is probably less on the fact that silver 
has to be mined and that the treasure requires 
intensive search than on the fact that both are 
immensely valuable. Our Lord takes up and 
develops this thought, applying it to the search 
for the kingdom of heaven (Mt. xiii. 44). The 
literal meaning of layeth up (7) is ‘hideth away’; 
but we may note that He hides it away for and 
not from the righteous. In verse 8 read with rv 
‘That he may guard the paths of Judgment, And 
preserve the way of his saints’. In other words 
God Himself becomes a shield for His people in 
order that He may see that what is perfectly right 
is constantly maintained. ‘Preserve’ means ‘to 
watch over’: God watches over the path His 
people take, both to protect them in it and to 
keep them in the right way. Saints (8) represents 
those who loyally render to Jehovah the love 
due to Him in the covenant between Him and His 
people. The virtues named in verse 9 are reflec¬ 
tions of His will: sec i. 3n. 

ii. Some benefits of wisdom (ii. 10 -22). The 
protection which the possession of wisdom 
affords is enlarged upon. The discretion which is 
promised (II) contains the idea of purposeful¬ 
ness. Verses 12-19 mention classes from whose 
pernicious ways those who have received wisdom 
may escape. First there is the evil man (12). The 
Av rendering suits the context better than the 
RV ‘from the way of evil'; but in either case 
compare the petition in the Lord’s prayer, 
‘Deliver us from evil' or ‘from the evil one’. 
There is the man that speaketh froward things 
(12); lit. the man who speaks things turned 
upside down, i.e. the liar. Such men are crooked 
and perverse (13-15). We might translate verse 
14, ‘Who rejoice to do evil. And delight in the 
perverseness of evil’. Above all, there is the 
strange woman (16), against whom many warnings 
are given in the book. See further on v. 3. Here, 
at least, the warnings are against the allurements 
of the adulteress who has known the law of the 
true God (17). Guide (17) is an unwarranted 
translation; ‘friend’ (rv) is more exact. But from 
a passage like Je. iii. 1-4 we sec clearly that the 
word was used to designate the marriage partner. 
Not only does the strange woman sin against 
the husband she married in her youth; in doing 
so she sins against God, to whom, as an Israelite, 
she is bound in a covenant relationship. It is He 
who has ordained the marriage covenant, and 
He who has laid down as part of His covenant, 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’ (Ex. xx. 14). 
Her house is a steep descent all the way down to 
death (18), and her victims do not ‘attain unto’ 
(so, rightly, rv) the ways of life which all men 
desire to reach. 

After this long digression, verse 20 picks up 
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again the thought of verse 11. Not only will God’s 
gift of wisdom protect from these evil ways; it 
will enable a good and upright manner of life to 
be followed. Land (21) and earth (22) represent 
the same Hebrew word. The primary reference 
is doubtless to ‘the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee' (cf. Lx. xx. 12; Ps. xxxvii. 9-11). 
But the significance does not stop there, as is 
shown by our Lord’s beatitude, based on Ps. 
xxxvii. 11, ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.’ 

c. The third lesson (iii. 1-10) 

The theme is ‘trust and obey’. Observance of 
the teacher’s words is urgently enjoined (1,2), 
as a source of long life and peace. The primary 
reference is to long life on earth, often regarded 
in the Old Testament as a great good; observance 
of the fundamentals of right living will enable a 
man to avoid the worst snares and pitfalls of life. 
But ‘commandments with promise' (cf. Eph. vi. 
2) take a deeper significance as God’s revelation 
unfolds, and our Lord declares that His words 
are spirit and life (Jn. vi. 63). Law (1; Hcb. 
torah) again has the sense of ‘teaching’. 

This theme is developed in verses 4-10, and the 
content of the life-giving teaching referred to in 
verse 1 is outlined. First mercy and truth (3) must 
be maintained. This expression means more than 
appears on the surface. Mercy {fiesedh) is a word 
which is hard to understand apart from the idea 
of covenant. It represents covenantAowt, and the 
full range of what that means we see from the 
Great Commandment and the one like unto it 
(Dt, vi. 5 and Lv. xix. 18). Truth (Heb. 'emeth) 
means ‘firmness’ and hence ‘trustworthiness’, 
‘stability*, ‘faithfulness’, and eventually what 
faithfulness demands—reality and truth. So the 
Lord is ‘faithful and true’ (Rev. xix. 11): the 
one quality implies the other. ‘Mercy and truth’ 
are often linked in the Old Testament, and Toy 
well says they are ‘the expression of perfectly 
good relations between man and man, or between 
man and God’. Above all, they are divine 
attributes (Ps. xxv. 10). Perhaps the best explana¬ 
tion is given by the well-known lines: 

Mercy and truth are all His ways. 

Wonders of grace to God belong. 

The advice to bind these qualities to oneself (3) 
may be paralleled by the command (Dt. vi. 8) 
to bind on God’s covenant commandments, a 
constant reminder of His requirements. But men 
require more than to be reminded; and so mercy 
and truth are to be written upon their hearts, 
their very minds (cf. Je. xxxi. 33). The outcome 
of this is stated in verse 4. The combination of 
favour and good understanding has caused 
difficulty to the lxx and Vulgate translators and 
to many modern commentators. The RV mg., by 
a slight change in the Hebrew, reads ‘favour and 
good repute’. Taking the text as it stands, the 
evident meaning is that the practice of ‘mercy and 
truth’ will bring about not only divine and 
human favour, but divine and human recognition 


as possessing true understanding. We find the 
great example of this in Lk. ii. 52. 

In the second place faith is enjoined; faith 
which includes trust in God (5), acknowledg¬ 
ment of Him in every department of life (6) and 
reverent awe of Him (7). Leaning ‘upon’ (so 
Rv) one’s own human understanding, setting a 
high value on one’s own wisdom (cf. Is. v. 21), 
and living on easy terms with evil are the 
antithesis of this trusting dependence on Jehovah. 
To direct thy paths (6) is to make the ways 
straight or plain, clearing obstructions. The 
word is used in Is. xl. 3 of clearing the highway 
in the desert. The effect of such faith as is 
described is also physically beneficial. For 
navel (8), i.xx reads ‘body’, representing a 
Hebrew text different in only one letter. In any 
case, this translation well conveys the sense of 
the verse. Finally, the pupil is instructed that the 
reverence due to God involves giving on the 
part of His worshippers. The substance with 
which he honours Jehovah (9) is his wealth, or 
revenue. He need not fear that this will finally 
involve him in loss (10; cf. Mai. iii. 10-12). The 
teaching is cast in agricultural terms. The 
reference to ‘firstfruits’ in verse 9 looks back to 
the law in Dt. xxvi, where the worshipper 
annually takes of the firstfruits of his produce and 
remembers with joy and gratitude God's redemp¬ 
tion of Israel and His continuing goodness—the 
Old Testament harvest festival. 

d. The fourth lesson (iii. 11-20) 

The theme of this section is the delights of wis¬ 
dom, a development of the recurring theme in the 
third lesson that the teaching brings a rich reward. 
But first comes a warning that God in His love 
may bring adversity as well as prosperity upon 
His children (11, 12). Bacon’s dictum, ‘Prosperity 
is the Blessing of the Old Testament; Adversity 
is the Blessing of the New; which carrieth the 
greater Benediction, and the Clearer Revelation 
of God’s favour’, must be qualified by such 
passages as this. The rendering in Heb. xii. 6, 
‘For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth’, 
follows the LXX, which has read the same 
Hebrew consonants with different vowels to 
obtain the word ‘scourgeth’. (Cf. 2 Sa. vii. 14.) 

With this warning, the teacher expounds the 
blessings which follow the possession of wisdom. 
All around him men were engaged in the all- 
absorbing pursuit of riches and honour. He is 
therefore at pains to show (13-18) that heavenly 
wisdom is a thing infinitely more precious than 
all those things that men seek after, and, indeed, 
holds the key to the things most desired by them 
(17), things which are added as a by-product of 
the search for wisdom. We may note in verse 14 
the germ of yet another of our Lord’s parables: 
that of the pearl of great price (Mt. xiii. 45, 46). 
The phrase tree of life (18) suggests that wisdom is 
a constantly growing source of life to those that 
attain her. Some allusion is suggested to the tree 
of life in Gn. ii, iii and Rev. ii and xxii. 
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Perowne (Cam, Bible) points out that the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil was a tree of 
death. 

Verses 19 and 20 show further the glory of 
wisdom by describing its exalted status before 
God, and that it was Flis guiding principle in 
creation, and by it ‘Me that docth all things well’ 
upholds the universe, whether in the great and 
catastrophic events (the reference to the breaking 
up of the depths points back to Cm. vii. 11), or 
in the day-to-day moistening of the earth. Dew 
(20) possibly includes rain, as Toy suggests; cf. 

.lb. xxxvi. 28. Sec further the notes on chapter 
viii. 

e. The fifth lesson (iii. 21-35) 

Tlic theme is again the manifestations and effects 
of wisdom, a further development of the two 
previous lessons. Sound wisdom and discreet 
purposefulness (see ii. In.) will be life and health 
and peace (21-26). Them (21) refers to sound 
wisdom and discretion. The word translated soul 
(Hcb. nephesh) in verse 22 seems, though this is 
disputed, to have meant originally ‘throat’, and 
thence ‘living being’, ‘person’, ‘self’, ‘life’. So 
shall they be. life unto thy soul means, then, ‘they 
shall be life to you'. Bearing in mind the 
parallelism, however, it is possible that nephesh 
has here its original sense of throat, and is used 
by synecdoche for the whole body. In verse 23 
RV mg. reads, more literally, ‘thou shalt not 
dash thy foot’. The injunction be not afraid (25) 
when the ruin of the wicked comes may be 
linked with the numerous passages of hope and 
encouragement to the godly with which the 
prophets mingle their announcements of im¬ 
pending judgment for the nation’s sin (see, c.g.. 

Is. X. 24ff.), and with our Lord’s words to His 
people when catastrophe overtakes the world 
(Lk. xxi. 28), 

Verses 27-35 consist of short detached pro¬ 
verbs like those in sections 111, IV, V and VI, all 
illustrating the theme already set out in this 
lesson. James tells us that heavenly wisdom is 
pure, peaceable, gentle, easily intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without uncertainty or 
insincerity, and that it has a diabolical parody 
whose marks arc envy and strife. This is illus¬ 
trated by the teacher’s precepts. The first enjoins 
prompt payment of debts (27). The Hebrew 
reads ‘withhold not good from the owners 
(ba'alim) thereof*. The lxx may be right in 
interpreting this of the poor rather than of 
creditors. The phrase is difficult, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so to warrant the emendations sometimes 
proposed. The second orders prompt and whole¬ 
hearted generosity (28; cf. Jas. ii. 16). The third 
and fourth warn against unprovoked attack 
(29, 30). Securely (29) means ‘trustfully’. The 
fifth warns against envy (31). The oppressor may 
prosper. To the prophets it was only too obvious 
that he often did. But his unjustly gained wealth 
is not to be coveted, nor his methods imitated. 

The last group of proverbs (32-35) brings 
these injunctions into relation with the fear of 
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the Lord. One way of life is hateful to Jehovah: 
the other leads to real harmony with Him (32). 
Oesterley happily renders secret ‘familiar and 
confidential intercourse’. On the one way God’s 
curse rests, on the other His blc.s.sing (33; cf. 
Dt. xi. 26-28). God rewards with His favour 
humility, not arrogance (34; cf. the allusions to 
this verse in Jas. iv. 6 and 1 Pet. v. 5). It is the 
wise, i.e. the righteous, just, and humble, who 
eventually receive honour, not the fools (35; 
Heb. kesilim, see i. 22n.). Jlie last clause of 
verse 35 is difficult, the word promotion being 
obscure, but the av rendering, with its touch of 
irony, has at least virility and pungency, which 
most of the suggested emendations do not 
possess. 

f. The sixth lesson (iv. 1-9) 

This section contains a little piece of auto¬ 
biography. Consumed with desire for the moral 
and spiritual health of his pupils, the teacher 
tells of his own father’s wise instruction, proved 
by the experience of his own life, in the effort 
to impress upon them the urgency of obtaining 
above all things the ‘wisdom that is from above’. 

Verse J shows the teacher taking up the posi¬ 
tion of a father to his pupils. RV ‘Hear, my sons’ 
is more literal (the word is the same as that which 
begins all the other lessons), but av children 
conveys the idea better. He relates how con¬ 
cerned his own parents were for his welfare. 1 was 
my father's son, with the parallelism that follows, 
implies that the teacher’s father took particular 
care over his son’s education. Whether the whole 
of verses 4 9 represents the father's words, or 
whether the teacher is in the later sentences 
applying them, we cannot tell. Once more, the 
acquisition of wisdom is seen to provide life 
(4), protection (6), honour (7) and adornment (9). 
Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get 
wisdom (7). The av translation here cannot be 
warranted, for the Hebrew has only ‘the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom is—get wisdom’. This is often 
abandoned by commentators as unintelligible, 
but Perowne points out the similarity with the 
message of ii. 1-5, especially if ii. 5 is interpreted 
in the light of i. 7, and the sentence may well be a 
compression of that message. For with all thy 
getting (7) read with rv ‘with all thou hast gotten’, 
and cf. Mt. xiii. 44-46. 

g. The seventh lesson (iv. 10-19) 

The theme is ‘Abhor that which is evil’. Once 
more the teacher opens with an urgent injunction 
to his pupils to be teachable and maintain their 
grip on the lessons they have learned (10-13). 
Once more, the possession of wisdom will confer 
long life (10). They have already learned from 
his teaching in what direction wisdom lies 

(11) . For right paths (11) it is better to read with 
RV ‘paths of uprightness’, i.e. of moral conduct of 
life. The wisdom which shows itself* in such 
conduct will be a sure guide into true liberty 

(12) . To be straitened is ‘to be in difficulties’, 
a word expressive of the hampered and restricted 
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movements of those who leave ‘the way of wis¬ 
dom’ and ‘the paths of uprightness'. The urgency 
of gripping this discipline is well illustrated in 
the accumulation of expressions in verse 13. 
Oesterley renders the last phrase ‘because wisdom 
is all in all to a man*. 

Verses 14-19 contain warnings to shun the 
by-paths followed by the wicked (14, 15), a 
description of the men who follow them (16, 17) 
and vivid, contrasting pictures of what it is like 
to follow the true road (18) and the by-paths 
(19). Verse 17 probably refers to the wicked 
gaining their sustenance by wickedness and 
violence (cf. xx. 17), though it may also mean 
that evil was their food and drink and constant 
enjoyment (contrast Jn. iv. 34). In verse 18 the 
AV is more literal, but the rv mg. ‘the light of 
dawn' conveys the right idea. ‘As the sun climbs 
the heavens, shining brighter and brighter, from 
the first faint glimmer of dawn till he reaches his 
meridian height and appears to stay there firm 
and motionless: so is the path of the righteous. 
His sun standeth still at last in the heavens, and 
hasteth not to go down for the whole everlasting 
day’ (Perowne), The perfect day is ‘high noon’. 
With this verse cf. Is, ii. 5. 

h. The eighth lesson (iv. 20-27) 

The theme is ‘Cleave to that which is good’. Yet 
another appeal to heed the teacher's life-giving 
instructions (20-22) is followed by an appeal to 
maintain heart (23), speech (24), eyes (25) and 
feet (26, 27) in the direction that leads to life. 

In verse 21 the teacher shows that it is not 
enough to hear wise instruction: it must be 
assimilated, pondered, kept at the centre ol 
man’s being, Cf. Ps. cxix. 11 and Lk. ii. 19. To 
all their flesh (22) means ‘to the flesh of every 
one of them’. Verse 23 gives the key to this whole 
series of lessons. Wisdom leads to life, but 
fundamentally wisdom originates, not in the 
following out of a collection of wise precepts, 
but in the heart, the focus of the mind and will 
and the fountain of action. (For the Hebrew 
connotation o\'heart see ii. 2n.) What backsliding 
Israel needed was heart to know God’ (Je. 
xxiv. 7). Our Lord’s words on this subject which 
caused such offence (Mt, xv. 10-20) draw out 
the teaching of this verse. For with all diligence, 
RV mg. ‘above all that thou guardest’ is prefer¬ 
able. In verse 26 instead of ponder read ‘make 
straight’ with lxx and Heb. xii. 13 (cf. rv). This 
is now the acknowledged sense of the word here; 
a removal of all that can be a moral hindrance is 
implied. But that is not all. The pupil is also 
bidden to see that his ways are established (26). 
T'he root means ‘to make firm’. The road, having 
been cleared of obstacles, is then to be made 
firm, and thereafter there must be no deviation 
from it (27). 

i. The nipth lesson (v. 1-23) 

The theme is wisdom applied to the relations 
between the sexes. After an opening appeal for 
close attention (1,2) the teacher proceeds to a 


description of the strange woman and her 
allurements (3-6), an injunction to avoid her 
(7, 8), a warning of what befalls her victims 
(9-14), a call to cherish holy love (15-19) and 
a reminder that God is watching continually 
(20-23). 

The strange woman is a figure who often 
appears in the book (cf. ii. 16, vi. 24, vii. 5, xx. 
16, xxiii. 27, xxvii. 13). Broadly speaking, there 
are four different views of the meaning of the 
phrase: first that it represents Israelite harlots or 
adulteresses, described as ‘strange’ because they 
have no right to the relationship portrayed; 
secondly that strange has its usual meaning of 
‘foreign’, and Canaanite or Phoenician women 
are meant (we know that sacred prostitution was 
practised in Canaanite religion); thirdly that the 
reference is to a foreign cult, perhaps of Aslarte 
the goddess of love, with a strong sexual element, 
met with in trade relations with neighbouring 
countries; fourthly that the whole is allegorical, 
and refers to the seductions of Greek philosophy 
or religion. Of these, the first explanation is the 
simplest, the most natural, and the one that best 
meets the statements in ii. 17, vii. 19f. 

End (4) most naturally refers to the judgment 
of those who have relations with her. Worm¬ 
wood (4) is used in the Old Testament as a sym¬ 
bol of suffering (see e.g. Dt. xxix. 18; Je. ix. 15). 
Hell (5) represents Sheol, ‘the grave’ (rv mg.) 
or abode of the departed. Verse 6 is dilficult and 
obscure, but recent philological discoveries 
throw some light upon it. If we may follow 
Prof. G. R. Driver in seeing the true meaning 
here of the word translated ponder as ‘to examine, 
search out’ and Prof. D. Winton Thomas in his 
demonstration that the Hebrew yada\ usually 
translated, as here, ‘to know’, sometimes means 
‘to be still’, ‘to be quiet’, we may translate ‘Lest 
she should examine carefully the path of life; 
her ways are unstable and she is not at rest’. The 
i.xx and other versions read ‘not’ instead of 
lest at the beginning of the verse, which would 
make the sense clearer. 

V'^erses 9-14 describe the conclusion of the 
‘Rake’s Progress’. The picture in verses 9, 10 
.seems to be of the adulterer, his bodily strength 
sapped, his worldly goods gone, spending his 
remaining years as a slave in another’s house. 
Cruel (9) is masculine singular. More terrible, 
however, are the pangs of his remorse (11-14), 
which has come too late. / was almost in all evil 
(14) means either ‘1 have had the narrowest of 
escapes from the supreme penalty which might 
have been inflicted for this sin’ whether death 
(cf. Lv. xx. 10) or otherwise; or ‘I have commit¬ 
ted the depths of evil even though a member of 
the holy congregation of Israel’. In this latter 
interpretation the phrase congregation and 
assembly is viewed as a corporate designation for 
Israel as the people of God, and the fact that the 
sin was committed in the midst of such a people 
would constitute an aggravation of it (cf. Heb. 
xii. 15). The whole passage is an illustration of 
i. 26ff. where wisdom is represented as ‘laughing’ 
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when those who have rejected her realize their 
error. 

From this warning of the evil consequences of 
sin, the teacher passes to positive instruction on 
the joy and sacredness of a pure marital life, in 
terms similar to those of the Song of Solomon. 
To the Oriental the love-song is a sacred thing, 
and there would be nothing indelicate in the 
terms in which he speaks. Verse 15 urges the 
learner to delight in his own wife as opposed to 
‘the strange woman*. If we retain the av render¬ 
ing of verse 16 the meaning is that ‘purity of 
married life will diffuse itself abroad like streams 
from a fountain* (Perowne); but the context is 
better suited by the rv, ‘Should thy springs be 
dispersed abroad. And rivers of waters in the 
streets?’ involving a return to the warnings in 
the last section against promiscuity. The fountain 
is blessed (18) when enjoyed with respect to the 
laws of God: the wife of thy youth is ‘the wife 
you married when young’, early marriage being 
customary in Old Testament times. 

Verses 21-23 again bring ail the precepts 
taught into relation with the covenant of the 
living God. He watches over every life (21). The 
best sense is given by rendering pondereth as 
‘scrutinizes* (see note on verse 6). The rebel 
rapidly becomes a victim of his own rebellion 
(22), the reason being that he has not heeded the 
divine discipline(23). In this verse the rv ‘for lack 
of instruction’ is much to be preferred to av 
without instruction (cf. Hos. iv. 6). Such is the 
teacher’s final deterrent from sin. For the thought 
of the passage cf. Eph. iv. 17-19. 

The tenth lesson (vi. 1-19) 

This lesson is based on the principle enunciated 
in V. 22. Three examples are taken of the process 
there described, and a list of seven deadly sins is 
added. 

i. The surety (%i. 1-5). In early days, Israel's 
commercial law was straightforward. Borrowing 
was necessary only for particular emergencies, 
and so the taking of interest from a fellow- 
Israelite was strictly forbidden (e.g. Lv. xxv. 36), 
and if a garment was taken as security for a 
loan, it was to be returned by nightfall to serve as 
a blanket (Ex. xxii. 25-27). With the growth of 
civilization and foreign trade relations, the 
practice of suretyship seems to have grown up, 
a man accepting responsibility for the debts 
of another. The action of The Merchant of 
Venice revolves, of course, round this or a 
similar custom. Perhaps further research will 
throw more light upon what was actually in¬ 
volved. At any rate, in our book it is uniformly 
condemned. Davison probably points to the 
root of the objection when he says: ‘The use of 
money is an index of character . . . The young 
man who enters into such monetary engage¬ 
ments as are condemned in the Proverbs is in the 
first place morally weak, in the second place 
practically dishonest, and in the third place will 
probably entail much suffering upon those who 
have deserved better at his hands’ (The Wisdom 


Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 193f.). It is 
worth noticing that Proverbs is especially con¬ 
cerned with surety transactions involving 
strangers (foreign traders?); see e.g. vi. 1, xi. 15, 
XX. 16, xxvii. 13. 

Stricken thy hand with a stranger (1) refers to 
the act ratifying the transaction. The surety is, 
like the wicked man of v. 22, trapped by his 
own folly. In the verses that follow he is urged 
to make every effort to free himself, importuning, 
if need be, the one on whose behalf he has made 
the pledge to release him. 

ii. The sluggard (vi. 6-11). In The Pilgrim's 
Progress Sloth, in company with Simple and Pre¬ 
sumption, is seen by Christian asleep by the way- 
side. By teaching ‘others to presume that they 
should do well at last*. Sloth and his companions 
cause others to follow their example. But when 
Christiana passes by, she sees them ‘hanged up 
in irons a little way off*. This picture is true to 
that given in Proverbs. A proverb from nature, 
such as Solomon made (1 Ki. iv. 33), is used to 
shame the lazy man into action (6-9), but if he 
heeds not, his slumber will soon be rudely 
interrupted (10, II) by the stark fact of poverty 
and need—another example of a fool caught in 
the toils of his own folly (v. 22). One that 
travelleth (11) is rendered ‘robber’ by rv: a good 
translation would be ‘highwayman’. 

iii. The ‘man of Belial’ (vi. 12 -19). A brief but 
vivid portrait is sketched of what A. D. Power 
well calls ‘The Perfect Bounder’ (12-14). Per¬ 
verse, deceitful, divisive and vicious, he too will 
eventually be overthrown as a result of his sin 
(verse 15). 

A naughty person (12) is literally ‘a man of 
Belial*. ‘Belial’, meaning ‘without profit*, is 
perhaps the only genuine compound word in 
Hebrew: it is often used in the Old Testament to 
denote wickedness (e.g. Jdg. xix. 22), and Paul 
uses it as a title for Satan (2 Cor. vi. 15). He 
speaketh with his feet (13) is a literal translation; 
RV mg. reads ‘shuffleth*. In cither case insincerity 
is implied. For teacheth (13) read with rv 
‘maketh signs*. 

The next section (16-19) also relates to the 
man of Belial. The seven deadly sins enumerated 
as things that God hates are marks of ‘the bad 
lot*. He sins with his eyes (13, 17), hands (13, 
17), heart (14, 18) and feet (13, 18); he is a 
divider and mischief-maker (14, 19). We have 
other ‘numerical proverbs’ in chapter xxx. 
Perhaps this was originally a didactic form for 
classroom use, and ran ‘What six things does 
Jehovah hate? . . .* 

k. The eleventh lesson (vi. 20-35) 

The theme is the seventh commandment. The 
exordium treats of the guidance offered by 
sound teaching (20-23); and solemn warnings are 
uttered against the specific sin of adultery (24-35). 

Commandment and law in verse 20 refer to 
parental teaching: in verse 23 they seem to refer 
to the law of the covenant. It was this law, how¬ 
ever (cf. Dt. vi. 6, 7), which was the content of 
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the home teaching of the godly Israelite. The 
divine law, taught and expounded, provides 
clear guidance for life. Oesterley makes a distinc¬ 
tion between commandment as the lamp and the 
law as the source of light, and compares the way 
in which John the Baptist is called a lamp 
(Jn. V. 35) and Jesus Christ the Light (Jn. i. 8f.). 
At all events God’s law is to be inwardly held 
and outwardly manifested (21), guiding and 
controlling all activities (22). 

It is stressed that the law and discipline and 
correction in the light of it (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16) 
afford protection from the strange woman (24). 
Here a case might be made out for an allegorical 
interpretation, and when we remember that the 
figure of an adulteress is often used in the Old 
Testament to describe sinful Israel (cf. Hos. ii) 
and that James uses it to describe the worldly 
Christian (Jas. iv. 4), it is clear that the reach of 
these chapters is far beyond sexual misconduct. 
Nevertheless the way in which detail is relent¬ 
lessly pressed home requires us to believe that 
the teacher means his words to be taken 
literally. 

Her eyelids (25) were probably painted (cf. 2 
Ki. ix. 30, mg.). It is not clear whether in verse 26 
the teacher distinguishes two types of immoral 
woman. If this is so, the verse says that a man 
may be brought to poverty {a piece of bread) 
through a prostitute, but runs the risk of his 
life (by social or legal action) through consorting 
with an adulteress (lit. ‘a man’s wife’). Probably, 
however, the same woman is referred to in both 
parts of the verse. Bosom (27) means the fold of 
the garment across the chest. Verse 29 brings 
us again to the thought of the living God. kv 
renders shall not be innocent by ‘shall not be un¬ 
punished’. To be held ‘not innocent’ in Old 
Testament thought inevitably means punishment. 
Verse 30 is rather obscure. The simplest explana¬ 
tion is that if a thief who steals to feed himself, 
though much less de.spicable than an adulterer, 
has still to make restitution in full measure 
(sevenfold is probably a general, not an exact 
term), how much more shall the adulterer pay 
the penalty? Only in his case he is destroying 
himself (32; soul is to be understood thus); he 
can expect condign punishment and public 
disgrace (33), and will receive no quarter from 
the wronged husband (34); unlike the thief, he 
can make no restitution (35). 

I. The twelfth lesson (vii. 1-27) 

The theme, like that of the previous lesson, is the 
peril of adultery. First there is the customary 
exhortation to observe and ever keep in mind 
the paternal teaching which is the way of life 
and is particularly proof against the strange 
woman (1-5). The relationships mentioned in 
verse 4 depict the close personal knowledge of 
wisdom that the teacher desires in his pupils: 
kinswoman implies family intimacy (cf. Mt. xii. 
50). 

There follows a passage of superb vividness 
giving an eyewitness account of how a young 


man fell a prey to the strange woman (6-23). This 
forms the bulk of the lesson, verses 24-27 
pointing the moral. The picture of the victim is 
skilfully sketched. He is one of the simple ones 
(7; see i. 22n.). This is illustrative of the fact 
that one who is simple in the negative sense, 
without formed ideas of good and evil, is in 
peril of becoming a fool and a reprobate if he 
remains uninstructed. From verse 8 we learn 
that he spent the time from twilight to midnight 
walking the streets near her house. The woman is 
lustful and restless, impudent of face (an excellent 
translation!) and quite shameless. She introduces 
a subtle religious pretext (14). Under the law of 
the peace offering (Lv. vii. llff.), the flesh of the 
animal had to be eaten by the worshippers on the 
same day as the sacrifice, or, in the case of a vow, 
on the following day. The woman, having made 
her vows to Jehovah, now invites the youth to 
share in the sacrificial feast. She claims to have 
looked for him specially to share her table (15). 
She paints in glowing colours ‘the pleasures of 
sin' (16-18), and their extraordinary luck in that 
the goodman, i.e. her husband, is away for some 
time. Actually in the Hebrew she calls him simply 
‘the man’, po.ssibly what I'oy calls ‘a refined 
sneer’. In verse 20, for the day appointed read 
‘new moon’ with rv. After some hesitation 
(implied in verse 21) the youth suddenly capit¬ 
ulates (22). ‘Suddenly’ (rv mg.) is better than 
straightway. The text in verses 22, 23 is notor¬ 
iously difficult. The rendering as a fool to the 
correction of the stocks is obtained only by trans¬ 
posing the word order and the unwarranted 
assumption that the word translated stocks can 
bear that meaning. The lxx has an additional 
line: ‘... as an ox is led to the slaughter, and as 
a dog to his chain, or as a stag by an arrow is 
struck through the liver’. Whatever the true 
rendering, the sense is clear: the young man’s 
fate is sudden and drastic, though the form it 
takes Ls left to the imagination. 

Having reached this dramatic climax, the 
teacher closes the lesson with a few solemn 
sentences. The casualties caused by the strange 
woman have been innumerable (26). Many strong 
men (rv ‘a mighty host’) have been slain by her. 
In other words, ‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall’. It is a strange 
irony that it was his ‘strange wives’ that led to 
Solomon’s own decline from wisdom (1 Ki. xi. 
1 - 8 ). 

m. The thirteenth lesson (viii. 1-36) 

The lesson, after a brief introduction by the 
teacher (1-3), is given by personified Wisdom 
herself: and with it we reach the high-water mark 
of the series. In severe contrast with the shuffling, 
dusk-loving, seductive manner of the woman of 
the last lesson. Wisdom clearly and with dignity 
and in the most public places pleads with men 
to receive her and declares the treasures of her 
reward (4-21). Wisdom’s part in creation is then 
set forth (22-31), and she adds her own exhorta¬ 
tion to cleave to her in verses 32-36. 
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This chapter with its personification of Wis¬ 
dom was interpreted ChristoJogically from the 
earliest Christian centuries. Certainly Paul (cf. 
e.g. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 15-18), the writer to 
the Hebrews (cf. Heb. i. 3) and John (cf. Rev. 
iii. 14) see in it terms which have their full mean¬ 
ing only in ‘Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God' (1 Cor. i. 24). Theophilus of 
Antioch, the first C hristian writer to use the 
word ‘Trinity' of the Godhead, speaks of ‘God, 
His Word and His Wisdom'(/Ir/ Autoiycum ii. 
15); like other second-century writers he is not 
clear on the division of functions between Son 
and Spirit. We may believe that the fathers were 
justified when they saw in the personification of 
Wisdom a foreshadowing of that revelation made 
clearer in the New Testament of three hypo¬ 
stases in the One God. As Archdeacon Perowne 
says, ‘The vivid and august personification falters 
not on its way, till it presents to us rather than 
predicts Him, who is “the Wisdom of God", 
“the Only Begotten of the Father" and “the Son 
of His Love"; who “became flesh" and “dwelt 
among us", because from all eternity His 
delights had been with the sons of men’ {The 
Froverhs, Cam. Bible, p. 31). Finally we may note 
that our Lord Himself refers to the personified 
Wisdom of God (Lk. xi. 49) in speaking of the 
prophets and apostles, the mouthpieces of God's 
wisdom, w ho were consistently rejected by God's 
people. 

i. Wisdom among men (viii. 1-21), In the most 
conspicuous places (2, 3) Wisdom addresses the 
whole of mankind (4). Once again we see that 
discerning shrewdness {prudence) is offered to 
the simple, and even hardened fools {kesilim, see 
i. 22n.) still have a chance to learn (5), Wisdom’s 
words are true, straightforward and sincere 
(6- 9). With verse 9 we might compare Mt. xiii. 16. 
She offers a rich reward: far richer than the 
things for which men spend their lives (10, 11). 

Wisdom then explains further what she is. 
Read in verse 12: ‘I, Wisdom, have made pru¬ 
dence my dwelling, and acquire knowledge and 
discretion’ (cf, Rv). The meaning will then be 
that Wisdom is demonstrated in actual life by 
discernment {prudence) and possesses the other 
forms of understanding spoken of in i. 4. Wisdom 
identifies herself with the fear of the Lord (cf. i. 
7), which is said to involve hatred of evil (13). 
Among her other possessions are counsel and 
strength (14; rv ‘might’), qualities of kingship 
which are seen in their fullness in the King 
Messiah (Is. ix. 6, xi. 2). This leads naturally to 
Wisdom’s part in guiding rulers (15, 16). Justice 
(15) implies righteous government. Solomon him¬ 
self asked for wisdom to guide him in his rule 
(1 Ki. iii. 5~12). Wisdom is accessible when 
sought (17; cf. Lk. xi. 9-13): for early here read 
with RV ‘diligently’. Wisdom confers great riches 
upon those that love her (18-21), the greater 
because they are righteously obtained (18, 20), 
That her blessings are more than simply material 
is shown by the contrasts in verse 19. Durable 
(18) occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament: 
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RV mg. suggests ‘ancient’; Koehler {Lexicon, in 
he.) ‘hereditary’. 

ii. Wisdom with God (viii. 22-36). Wisdom 
speaks now of her part in creation. Since the 
time of the opening of the Arian controversy in 
the fourth century verse 22 has been one of the 
most discussed passages in the Old Testament. 
1'he main point at issue is, what is the meaning 
of the word qanah, translated possessed? The 
I.XX has ‘The Lord created me’, and the Arians 
used this as one of their main proof-texts for their 
thesis that Christ was a created being. They were 
confuted on other grounds, but it was also 
shown that the Hebrew here did not bear this 
meaning. Possessed, the rendering of the English 
versions, would mean that from the beginning 
God’s wisdom was with God; God is called the 
possessor (root qanah) of heaven and earth in 
Gn. xiv. 19, 22. C. F. Burney, in his article 
‘Christ as the Arche of Creation’ (in Journal of 
Theological Studies, vol. 27, 1926, pp. 160fr.), 
adduces evidence that the meaning is ‘begat*: 
a rendering which would bring the passage to 
bear as closely on the doctrine of the Eternal 
Generation of the Son as it did in the days of 
Arius. In any case, the reference here is not to 
Wisdom's being the first created being, for His 
wisdom is surely inseparable from God: rather 
should we understand from it that Wisdom was 
with Him from all eternity. Set up (23) may refer 
to God’s appointment of Wisdom for her task. 
The word is used in the sense of consecrate. 
Originally meaning ‘to pour out’ it came to mean 
‘to consecrate by pouring libations’. Wisdom 
preceded all created things, even the primeval 
depths (24). But that is not all. Wisdom is not 
only present at, but is the mediatrix of creation 
(30). Human craftsmanship is the product of 
wisdom (Ex. xxxv. 31); so also is the craftsman¬ 
ship that formed the worlds. ‘The versatility of 
the mind of man is but an image of the versa¬ 
tility of its archetype’ (Cheync, Job and Solomon, 
p. 118). For as one brought up with him (30) read 
with RV ‘master workman*. As pointed at 
present {^amon), there is no parallel for the word. 
The RV rendering involves re-pointing as 'ommon 
(cf. Ct. vii. 1). Others would re-point *emun, 
‘nurseling’, or ‘ward’, which would also make 
good sense; but the rv rendering fits the whole 
context better. It is not an insuperable objection 
that Jehovah Himself is presented throughout 
as the Maker. We may easily in the same context 
speak of the owner, the architect and the builder 
all ‘building’ the same hoase. Wisdom rejoiced 
over the advancing creation, and her joy was 
complete when it was ready for mankind to live 
there (31). A more literal rendering would be 
‘sporting in the inhabited world of His earth*. 
With the whole passage cf. iii. 19, 20, 

In the concluding verses Wisdom speaks like 
a teacher and addresses her audience as ‘sons* 
(32; so read for ye children), reminding them 
again that to love her brings life (35) and to hate 
her, death (36). Sinneth against me (36); better, 
as in rv mg., ‘misseth me’. The Hebrew word ‘to 
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sin* meant originally ‘to miss’, i.e. ‘to miss the 
mark’: this original meaning is better here, 
where the contrast is with whoso findeth me (35). 
To miss Wisdom is to wrong oneself: to hate 
her is suicide (36). 

n. Summary of the thirteen lessons (ix. 1-18) 

Some of the main topics dealt with in chapters 
i—viii are summarized in the form of a picture of 
Wisdom and Folly each inviting men to a banquet. 

i. The seven pillars of Wisdom (ix, 1-12). 
Once more personified. Wisdom is now seen as a 
gracious hostess. There has been much specula¬ 
tion about the seven pillars (1). They have been 
made to represent things as various as the seven 
days of creation, the seven liberal arts, and even 
the first seven chapters of Proverbs (see the list 
in Toy, I.C.C., Proverbs, p. 185). It is argued by 
Toy and others that there is no special significance 
in the number seven, which may have been the 
usual number of pillars in the house-style of the 
period. Such a house has, however, been found 
only in recent years—Sennacherib’s New Year 
festival house. (Reference by A. Baumgartner, in 
The Old Testament and Modern Study, edited by 
H. H. Rowley, p. 215f.) Following a hint by 
A. D. Power {Sidelights on the Book of Proverbs) 
we may possibly think of the seven pillars as 
Knowledge, Discretion, Sound Wisdom, Pru¬ 
dence (av sometimes ‘subtilty’), Counsel, 
Instruction and Understanding. Each of these 
attributes occurs frequently in the book; each is 
a facet or manifestation of wisdom, compre¬ 
hended in it, but not exhausting it; each a 
pillar by which the hou.se of Wisdom is 
supported. 

Within her house W’isdom has laid a magnifi¬ 
cent feast (2) and despatched her maids to call the 
guests (3), She goes herself (3-6) to call who¬ 
soever will to her banquet. There is a special 
place for the uninstructed simple and for the 
ignoramus (4); they may yet receive life and 
understanding (6). Forsake the foolish (6) is 
better read ‘Forsake, ye simple’ (cf. rv mg.). 
They are being called to a clear-cut decision. The 
Lxx, however, is closer to the av, ‘forsake sense¬ 
lessness’. There is an evident connection between 
this Great Supper and that described in Lk. 
xiv. 16ff. 

There follow comments, still by Wisdom her¬ 
self, on the impossibility of making any impres¬ 
sion upon the scomers by such an invitation as 
she was extending to the simple. The contrast in 
verses 7-9 is not between those invited and those 
not invited to the banquet, but between the 
reactions of the scorner and the teachable man 
to the holy discipline imparted by Wisdom. This, 
too, is an element in our Lord’s teaching (cf. 
Mt. vii. 6). See also i. 4, 5 and i. 22 and the 
commentary there. Verse 10, with its repetition 
of the motto of the book (i. 7), gives the reason 
for this difference of reaction. Wisdom begins 
with the fear of God; the cynical scorner can 
therefore never learn. For the holy (10) read with 
RV ‘the Holy One*. 


ii. Folly’s feast (ix. 13-18). Folly is also 
personified—as a harlot. Brazenly, she invites the 
simple to her feast. She makes her invitation as 
widely known as does Wisdom (cf. verses 14, 15 
with verses 3, 4). But whereas Wisdom offers a 
feast indeed and of her own preparation (5), 
Folly offers a paltry meal, stolen, illicit and 
clandestine (17), and her guests go to their 
death (18). 

A foolish woman (13); lit. ‘a woman of folly’; 
read with rv mg, ‘Folly’. For simple read with 
RV mg. ‘simplicity’. Folly is simplicity itself in 
its worst form, without moral sense. For and 
knoweth nothing (13) it seems better to follow 
Prof. D. Winton Thomas {Journal of Theological 
Studies (New Series), vol. 4, 1953, p. 23f.) and 
translate ‘and is ever restless*. See v. 6n. In verse 
18 hell is Sheol or ‘the grave’. 

We may note that the invitations of both 
Wisdom and Folly are directed to the simple and 
ignorant (4, 16). The wi.se, though they may still 
grow in wisdom (8, 9), and the scorner (7) need 
no invitation. 

III. THE FIRST BOOK OF SOLOMON. 

X. 1—xxii. 16 

This is much the largest collection in the book. 
It is estimated that it contains 374 proverbs. 
Whether the collection was made by Solomon 
himself, by a member of his court, or by a later 
collector, wc have no means of knowing. But the 
exact figure quoted in 1 Ki. iv. 32 suggests that 
collections may have been made in his lifetime, 
so that this may be one. 

Most of the proverbs arc of one type, con¬ 
sisting of two lines, the second pointing a contrast 
to the first. The arrangement is not quite so 
haphazard as may at first appear. Often a 
series of proverbs on the same or a similar sub¬ 
ject, or demonstrating the same principle, may 
be grouped together; or the repetition of a 
catchword or catchphrase may be the link be¬ 
tween proverbs on different subjects. But the 
proverbs were spoken at different times and there 
is often no connection between them. It must be 
stressed that the titles at the heads of sections 
are only approximate guides to the contents for 
the sake of convenience. 

a. The rewards of right and wrong living (x. 1-32) 
For the title. The proverbs of Solomon, see the 
Introduction, p. 515. Just as the lessons sometimes 
begin with an exhortation to follow parental 
teaching (e.g. i. 8, vi. 20), the collection opens 
with a proverb about the response to this teach¬ 
ing (1). Foolish is more than ‘stupid’; the son is a 
kesil (see i. 22n.). Verse 2 speaks of the reward 
of uprightness. Treasures of wickedness are riches 
gained by wickedness: righteousness is right 
living. The prophets frequently speak of oppres¬ 
sion, cheating and exploitation of the weak as 
denials of the righteousness God demands in 
His people. The catchword righteous introduces 
the next proverb (3) dealing with God’s supply 
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of the physical needs of His people (cf. Mt. vi. J1, 
33), and His frustration of the evil desires of the 
wicked. Soul of the righteous stands for ‘the 
righteous man’; for substance read with rv 
‘desire’; in the Old Testament the word always 
denotes an evil desire. 

Verses 4 and 5 deal with the reward of laziness 
and of industry. With a slack hand (lit. ‘palm’) 
conveys the idea of the hand hanging loose. 

Verses 6~11 revert to the theme of the rewards 
of the righteous and of the wicked. From the 
parallelism we would expect violence covereth 
the mouth of the wicked (6) to refer to reproaches 
or blows about the mouth which will follow for 
him as assuredly as blessings on the ‘head’ of the 
righteous. The word hamas, however, is used 
elsewhere only of wrongful treatment. If we keep 
the text as it stands, it seems better, therefore, 
to understand it exactly as in verse 11; violent, 
vicious language envelops the mouth of the 
wicked. His punishment is then implied by 
comparison rather than stated. Verse 7 shows 
that the effects of righteousness and of wicked¬ 
ness continue on earth after death. In verse 8 
the meaning is that those who are wise-hearted 
do heed the commandments of Wisdom, but those 
who do not bridle their tongue will be overthrown. 
In verse 9 shall he known is ‘shall be found out’ 
(cf. 2 Tim. iii. 9). In verse 10 winketh with the eye 
refers to crafty and insincere conduct. The lxx 
and Syriac both read ‘But he that rebuketh 
openly maketh peace’ instead of hut a prating 
fool shall falL This may be the better reading. 
In verse 11 the antithesis is between the righteous 
who ‘is a source of inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment to his fellows on life’s way just as the 
wayside well is a source of refreshment and 
renewed vigour to the weary traveller’ (Oesterley) 
and the wicked whose mouth is covered with 
ugly and noxious language. We may note that, as 
in vi. 12f., righteousness and wickedness may 
be manifest in the heart (8), mouth (6, 8, 10, II), 
feet (9) and eyes (10). 

The catchword covereth introduces a very 
deep saying on love and hatred (12). Cf. 1 Pet. 
iv. 8; Jas. v. 20; and 1 Cor. xiii. 7 rv mg. There 
follow two sayings on wise and foolish talk and 
their respective rewards (13, 14). In verse 13 
for understamiing read with rv ‘discernment’; 
in verse 14 for lay up read ‘reserve’ (A. D. Power); 
for is near destruction read ‘is an impending 
calamity’. The idea is that, while wise men con¬ 
ceal what they know, a fool (’e»vi7, see i. 22n.) is 
likely to blurt out his stupidity and endanger 
himself and others in consequence. 

The catchword destruction leads to an observa¬ 
tion on wealth and poverty (\S). Destruction is 
probably meant to suggest the threat of im¬ 
minent disaster, e.g. the insecurity of the poor, 
particularly in the social revolution taking place 
in Solomon’s time. When the first half of the 
saying is repeated at xviii. 11, however, it is 
shown that this is not the whole story, that the 
rich man’s wealth is not in itself a sufficiently 
strong dty. 


Two proverbs (16, 17), joined together by the 
word life, speak of the fruit of right living and of 
wickedness, and the relation of holy discipline 
{instruction, see i. 2n.) to this. In verse 17 read 
with RV mg. ‘He is a way of life that heedeth 
instruction; But he that forsaketh reproof 
causeth to err’. One item in the reward of right 
and wrong living is the effect their example has 
on others. 

Four proverbs (18-21) follow, all connected 
with speech. The first shows that it is evil to 
hide hatred hypocritically and bad to manifest it 
in slander. The second warns against empty 
babbling; the third contrasts the value of the 
speech of those who live aright and those who 
do not; the fourth develops this thought. Feed 
(21) is the word commonly used for a shepherd’s 
care of his sheep: the righteous by virtue of 
their speech become pastors; the fools die for 
lack of the wisdom the righteous are able to 
impart to others. 

Verse 22 brings a proverb on the unadulterated 
blessing of Jehovah. The av text is preferable 
here to rv mg. which has ‘And toil addeth 
nothing thereto’ as the second half. Verse 23 
speaks of a fool’s sport. Verses 24 and 25 return 
to the principal theme in this section, the 
punishment in store for the wicked and the 
blessing of the Lord laid up for the righteous. 
Fear (24) stands for ‘thing feared’. For as the 
whirlwind passeth . . . (25) read ‘when the whirl¬ 
wind passeth the wicked is no more’. With this 
verse cf. the parable in Mt. vii. 241T. 

Verse 26 introduces us to the sluggard once 
more (cf. vi. 6). We are told of the effect of such 
‘a wicked and slothful servant’ (cf. Mt. xxv. 26) 
upon his master. I'he converse is seen in xxv. 13. 

The rest of the chapter (27-32) is devoted to 
six more proverbs on the fate of the righteous 
and wick^. We see life (27), joy (28), strength 
(29) as blessings of the righteous. In verse 29 
read ‘The way of the Lord is a stronghold to the 
upright; But He is destruction to the workers of 
iniquity’ (cf. rv). The way of the Lord is His way 
of dealing with men. Verse 30 takes further the 
principle expressed in Ex. xx. 12, and is taken fur¬ 
ther again by our Lord in Mt. v. 5. Verses 31, 32 
are more particularly concerned witli the speech 
of righteous and wicked (cf. Jas. iii. 5ff.). For 
bringeth forth (31) read with rv mg. ‘buddeth 
with’. 

b. Some aspects of wickedness (xi. 1-31) 

Verse 1 deals with honesty, and brings com¬ 
mercial and business practice into direct relation 
to the law and will of God. 

The next aspect of wickedness dealt with is 
pride (2), and the affiliation between wisdom and 
humility is pointed out. Verse 3 contrasts the 
integrity of the upright with the crookedness and 
distortion (the literal meaning of the word 
translated perverseness) of rebels. Transgressors 
(rv ‘they that deal treacherously’) usually 
stands in the Old Testament for those who break 
or revolt against the covenant with Jehovah. 
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Five proverbs follow (4-8) which deal with the 
relation of righteousness to wickedness. The 
first (4) shows that in the day of wrath—be it at 
death, a sudden calamity, or the great judgment 
day of the Lord spoken of by the prophets (cf. 
Is. X. 3; Am. v. 18)—it is righteousness that 
delivers, and not riches. This is one of many 
passages in the book which express eternal 
principles, limited in their scope under the old 
covenant and flooded with new meaning for the 
Christian. The second proverb deals with the 
respective paths of the righteous and wicked (5), 
the one clearing his way of obstacles as he goes 
(for direct, RV mg. reads ‘make straight or plain'), 
the other hopelessly stumbling. The noun cognate 
with perfect is the one translated integrity in 
verse 3, where the thought is similar. Verse 6 
carries this thought still further. It is perhaps 
better to render the word translated naughtiness 
as ‘desires’ (sec x. 3n., where the same word 
occurs). It is their evil desires which ensnare 
and overthrow the rebels. Verses 7 and 8 con¬ 
tinue the comparison, the first speaking of the 
lime after death, the second of their lifetimes. 
Ami the hope of unjust men perisheth (7); lit. 
‘And expectation of strength perisheth' (cf. 
RV mg.), i.e. hope based on human strength 
fades completely away. No book in the Bible is 
more concerned with eschatology than is the 
book of Proverbs. 

Verse 9 concerns the hypocrite, i.e. ‘the godless 
man’ (Rv), or slanderer. Through knowledge the 
righteous will finally be saved from him. De- 
litzsch remarks in his commentary that the god¬ 
less becomes a ‘lightning conductor’ for the 
righteous. 

Two more proverbs (10, 11) speak of the effect 
of these two classes of people upon the com¬ 
munity. City (10); Heb. qiryah, a walled town¬ 
ship. Oesterley rightly points out that the verses 
belong to a date when Israelite cities were 
governed by Israelites, i.e. before the exile. 
The whole township rejoices at the prosperity of 
the good man and the fall of the evil. A city is 
ennobled by the presence in it of men w'ho arc 
blessed of God and overthrown by the presence 
of wicked men (11). An illustration of this 
principle may be seen in Gn. xviii, where God is 
about to overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah for 
the great sin of their inhabitants, and then 
prepares to spare Sodom for the sake of any 
righteous persons who may be found there. In 
the verse in Proverbs city-rulers are probably 
especially in mind. 

Verse 12 declares how unwise it is to show open 
contempt of anyone: the wise man keeps his 
thoughts to himself. Verse 13 shows another aspect 
of wickedne.ss, the tale-bearer who betrays secrets, 
and contrasts him with the man of a faithful spirit 
—i.e. one who is absolutely trustworthy. Verse 14 
speaks of the need for counsel in government 
(rv renders counsel as ‘wise guidance’) and of the 
value of taking extensive advice. Cf. xv. 20, 
xxiv. 6. The proverb would have been especially 
relevant soon after Solomon’s death (cf. I Ki. 


xii. 1-14). Verse 15 deals with the menace of 
suretyship (see vi. In.). ‘None ever knew so 
well that “He who hateth suretyship is sure” 
as He who having counted the cost became for 
us “the surety of a better covenant" ’ (Perowne, 
op. cit., p. 30. The reference is to Heb. vii. 22). 
Verse 16 has a comparison instead of the usual 
antithesis. A gracious woman wins and keeps 
renow'n as surely as violent men seize their 
booty. We may note in passing how much the 
book has to say of the true glory of woman¬ 
hood and how much honour it pays to the wife 
and mother. 

Five proverbs (17-21) deal with various aspects 
of good and evil. There is the man who shows 
mercy (17), i.e. keeps the covenant obligations 
which lay upon him that he shall love his neigh¬ 
bour as himself. In doing so he docs good to 
himself, whereas the cruel man brings trouble 
upon himself. Fhcn the wicked man whose 
present prosperity is deceptive, as it W'ill not 
benefit him for ever, is contrasted with the 
righteous whose reward is certain (18; cf. Gal. vi. 
7). The idea is plainer if we read with rv ‘earncth 
deceitful wages' for worketh a deceitful work. 
Verse 19 is diflicult, as the Hebrew, which reads 
simply ‘as righteousness to life' in the first half, is 
so compressed; but the general sense must be as 
RV renders it. The perverse, who arc hateful to 
God, are contrasted with those of upright life 
(20) and then, once more, we are reminded that 
the wicked will be punished and the seed of the 
righteous —i.e. righteous people as a whole—will 
be preserved (21). Though hand join in hand 
repre.sents the Hebrew ‘hand to hand’, an obscure 
expression which is probably a strong assevera¬ 
tion. 

Verse 22 gives us a brief word about a beautiful 
woman without taste (a literal rendering) or 
modesty. Verse 23 speaks of the desire of the 
righteous which is only for good, and the wrath 
(lit. ‘outpouring’) that the wicked may expect. 

Three proverbs inculcating generosity follow. 
Wealth is not conditional on miserliness (24) 
but rather the reverse (25); and the practice of 
keeping back food from sale in order to run the 
price up (cf. Am. viii. 4-6) is denounced (26). 

Five proverbs dealing with rewards and 
punishments conclude this .section. Those who 
seek goodwill find God’s favour; those who 
look for trouble will find more of it than they 
bargained for (27). It is useless to trust in riches 
(28). The man who creates disturbance in his 
own home can expect to lose everything and may 
be reduced to slavery in consequence (29); the 
result of righteousness is ‘life more abundant’, 
which flourishes like a tree (30). He that winneth 
souls is wise (30) would be better translated ‘a wi.se 
man takelh souls’, remembering that souls here 
will stand for ‘people’ or ‘lives’. True, the verb 
‘to take* when used with nepltesh (soul) normally 
means ‘to take away’, but that would be nonsense 
here. The meaning surely is that the wise man 
by his example gains the lives of other men, so 
that his righteousness is a tree of life to others as 
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well as himself (cf. Mt. iv. 19). Both righteous and 
wicked will receive iheir desert on earth (31). The 
Lxx took this to mean that both will be punished 
for their sins; i.e. if the righteous are to be 
punished (for even they have sinned), how much 
more the sinner? It is the lxx rendering that is 
taken up by Peter in I Pet. iv. 18. 

c. Contrasts in conduct (xii. 1-28) 

The first contrast is between the reactions of 
different men to discipline (1). The next two arc 
between good and bad men (2, 3). The one 
receives God’s favour, the other His condemna¬ 
tion. Condemn (2) is a legal term; literally ‘He 
will cause to be wicked’, i.e. He will reckon him 
as wicked. A contrast between good and bad 
wives is pointed by verse 4, a contrast which 
reveals how much depends on the wife in the 
home. We may see the full development of 
the thought of ‘a virtuous woman’ in xxxi. 
10-31. 

Three contrasts between the righteous and the 
wicked follow, contrasts in their intentions (5), 
their words (6) and their ultimate fate (7; cf. 
Mt. vii. 26). Verse 8 contrasts the commendation 
awarded to men who possess some wisdom and 
the state of the man of distorted mind who 
possesses none. Verse 9 means either, ‘It is 
better to be of low social status and still have 
enough to keep a servant than to have a high 
opinion of oneself and go hungry’, or with the 
LXX, by a slight change in vowel points, ‘It is 
better to be humble and be your own servant’, 
i.e. work for your own living. 

Verse 10 shows that the contrast between a 
righteous and a wicked man extends to his 
treatment of animals. Verse 11 sets against the 
industrious peasant working his own piece of 
ground the man who wastes time in u.seless 
pursuits. (For vain persons read ‘vain things’.) 
Verse 12 is difficult; the Hebrew has only ‘The 
evil man has desired the net of the wicked, but the 
root of the righteous gives’. It is easier, though 
not necessarily correct, to read with lxx ‘The 
desires of the wicked are evil, but the roots of 
the righteous are firm’. 

Two proverbs on rewards and punishments 
come next. The wicked man entangles himself in 
the snare of his own wicked words, while the 
righteous, though falling into trouble, is able to 
escape (13); and men will be rewarded according 
to their words and their acts (14; cf. Mt. xii. 36; 
2 Cor. V. 10). These arc followed by two pro¬ 
verbs on the fool (Hcb. his conceit is 

contrasted with the teachableness of the wise 
(15); and the way in which his anger bursts out 
at once as soon as he is vexed is set against the 
self-control of the wise man in the face of an 
insult (16). 

Verses 17-19 represent three contrasts in 
speech: the true witness who declares what is 
right (this is the meaning of the phrase sheweth 
forth righteousness) and the lying evidence; the 
sharp-tongued who wound with their speech 
(cf. Ps. cvi. 33) and the helpful* healing conversa¬ 


tion of the truly wise; the permanence of true 
words and the transitoriness of a lie. 

The next proverb takes these thoughts further. 
Not only do the wicked speak lies; their mind is 
deceitful, a contrast to the joy and peace of those 
who offer wise guidance (20). Verse 21 reverts to 
the fate of righteous and wicked. It is better with 
Rv to transpose the words evil and mischief. 

Two more proverbs deal with contreists in 
speech: between lying and true dealing (22), and 
between modest concealment of learning and 
blatant exposure of folly (23). Fhe next proverb 
(24) contrasts the outcome for hard-working 
and for lazy workmen: the one attains responsi¬ 
bility, the other finds himself under the lash in a 
labour gang. A delightful word on sympathy 
follows. Translate: ‘Anxiety in the heart of a 
man maketh it droop; But a kindly word maketh 
it rejoice’ (A. D. Power). 

The sense of verse 26 is clearly that good men 
are a help and bad men a hindrance to others 
on the path of life, but the Hebrew of the first 
half is obscure. In the next proverb we return to 
the sluggard (27). We see him, having stirred 
himself sufficiently to catch an animal in the 
hunt, too lazy to cook it. Others connect the 
word translated roasteth with an Arabic root 
used as a hunting term, in which case the 
proverb says that the sluggard is too lazy to hunt 
his food. By contrast ‘the precious substance of 
men is to the diligent’ (so rv renders a difficult 
sentence); i.e. it is the industrious who prosper. 
The closing verse of the chapter is another 
commendation of the upright living as the path¬ 
way to life. Again the Hebrew is difiicult, and the 
versions understand an antithesis between the way 
of righteousness and the way that leads to death. 

d. Life and discipline (xiii. 1-25) 

The wise man and the cynic are marked out by 
their attitude to paternal discipline (1). The pure 
speech of a good man will be rewarded (cf. 
xii. 14), but the ‘appetite’ (such is the meaning of 
soul here) of rebels against the covenant of 
Jehovah is for violence (2). Verse 3 continues the 
theme of the need for discipline in speech: 
openeth wide his lips suggests a vulgar grin (see 
Koehler, Lexicon, article pshq). 

Discipline is applied to one’s attitude to one’s 
work (4) and to telling the truth (5). The respec¬ 
tive effects of right and wrong living on life’s 
journey are recalled (6). Then come two pro¬ 
verbs on riches. The natural interpretation of 
verse 7 is that a contrast is made between true 
and false riches. A man may be wealthy and not 
‘rich toward God’ or he may be poor and yet 
account himself to have great treasures (cf. Lk. 
xii. 21). We cannot separate this from the thought 
of Him who ‘though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor’ (2 Cor. viii. 9), in whom 
the verse reaches its greatest height of meaning, 
RV mg. renders maketh in each case by ‘feigneth’, 
making the antithesis between extravagant dis¬ 
play and miserliness. But this is a much less 
likely reading. Verse 8 shows that poverty as 
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well as wealth has its advantages: the rich man ways’ so often mentioned in the book arc 

can fall back on his wealth to get him out of ultimately dependent on the attitude to Jehovah, 

difficulty. The poor man is less likely to be Verse 3 deals with wise and foolish talk. The 

exposed to those difficulties, or, perhaps, he has point behind verse 4 is probably, ‘No oxen, no 

‘nothing to lose but his chains*. stable-cleaning; but also no ploughing, and 

Verse 9 brings us another contrast between the therefore no corn.’ Next we have a proverb on 

righteous and the wicked. Verse 10 illustrates true and false witnesses (5) and one on the scorner 

this principle laid down in the particular aspects (6). He cannot find wisdom when he seeks it, 

of pride and modesty. There follow observations because his cynical arrogance leaves no place 

on prosperity gained by wrong means and by for ‘the fear of the Lord* (see ix. lOn.). Two 

industry (11); on the deleterious effect when more proverbs on the fool follow (7, 8). 
something longed for is postponed and the deep Verse 9 is another of the obscure verses in this 
source of pleasure when the desire (i.e. the thing very ancient section of the book. Taking the 

desired) does come (12), and on the perils of Hebrew as it stands, we may read ‘A guilt 

despising the word of God (13), not necessarily offering mocks at fools’: i.e. the sacrifices for 

to ^ confined to the law of Moses, but certainly sin which fools offer mock them by their ineffec- 

incliiding it (cf. Is. xxx. 12f.). tivencss (cf. Is. i. llff.). But there is a strange- 

Three proverbs on the nature of wisdom fol- ness in this conception which suggests that we 

low. The first describes the refreshing and re- cannot at present understand fully what the 

vitalizing character of wise leaching (14), for this writer meant by this proverb, 

is the sense in which law (Heb. torah) is to be The isolated proverb in verse 10 on the ultimate 
understood here. The second (15) states the solitude of the human heart in its joys and 
way in which God treats the wise and the rebel sorrows is of rare beauty. Incidentally, it goes 

(av transgressors; cf. Acts ix. 5), and the third against the allegation sometimes made that the 

the way in which the discerning man and the wisdom teachers were concerned purely with 

fool (kesil) show themselves in their true colours outward conduct, and also illustrates that heart 

16). in this book, as in English, does sometimes 

Verse 17 contrasts undependable and trust- emphasize the emotions rather than the intellect 
worthy messengers (for health understand and will. 

‘security’). The results of refusing and of heeding In verse 11 we return to the theme of the 
discipline are set out in verse 18. Verse 19 may establishment of the upright and the overtlirow 
be paraphrased: ‘Although there is nothing more of the wicked. Verse 12 is entitled ‘the misleading 
sweet than to gain a high and noble desire, signpost’ by A. D. Power. In the second half of 

fools (kesilim) will not leave their evil ways to verse 13, on laughter, read ‘may be’ for is. 

do that: to do so would be hateful (an abomina- Other proverbs in this section deal with rewards 

r/V;//) to them.’Verse 20 show's another aspect of and punishments (14), gullibility and discern- 

the divine discipline. The development of wisdom rnent (15), and prudence (15). The wise man is 

is affected by the familiar company a man keeps. cautious and does not court disaster, while the 

Two more proverbs (21,22) speak of the eventual fool loses his temper (so av) or behaves insolently 

outcome for wicked and righteous. (cf. rv) in his vain self-confidence (16). Then 

Verse 23 is very obscure. One ms has ‘the come proverbs on short temper and malice 

wicked’ instead of the poor (the two words in (17), the inheritance of the simpleton and the 

Hebrew look much alike), which gives good shrewd (18), retribution (19), neighbours (20, 21), 

sense: however the wicked may seem to be doing good and evil (22), labour and gossip (23), 

flourishing, his harvest will not finally profit the adornment of wise men and fools (24), true 

him because it has been obtained ‘without and false witnesses (25-27). A true witness 

Judgment’, i.e. unrighteously. But this is by no delivereth souls (25), i.e. ‘saves lives* and, above 

metins a certain reading. Cf. Jas. v, 1 -6, Verse all, lives in the fear of the Lord (26, 27). 

24 speaks of the need of paternal discipline. Verse 28 is an observation on government. 
Cf. Heb. xii. 6 9. This and similar passages Verse 29 concerns keeping one’s temper. Verse 30 

(e.g. xix. 18, xxii. 15) show how seriously the contrasts mental composure (read with rv mg. 

education of children in righteousness was taken ‘tranquil’ for sound) with the corroding effect of 

under the old covenant. Verse 25 tells of the envy on the person who harbours it. Verse 31 

satisfaction of the righteous and the frustration condemns exploitation of the poor, which is said 

of the wicked. to be a direct affront to God. Verse 32 deals with 

the fate of the wicked and righteous. The text 
e. Life and the fear of the Lord (xiv. 1-35) says that the righteous has hope after death. To 

Verse I takes us back to chapter ix and the say that the text must be wrong because such a 

houses of Wisdom and Folly. The reference hope had not yet arisen in Israel (see e.g. Toy, 

cannot be to the literal building of houses, Oesterley) Ls arguing in a circle. Though the 

which could hardly be women’s work, but it scope of the teachers of wisdom was normally 

may well have a reference to family life which within this world, that is not to say that ‘no 

may be ‘built’ or ‘plucked down’ by the wisdom one may climb to the mountain tops to greet 

or lack of wisdom of the wife and mother. Verse the dawn’ (O. C. Whitehouse, Isaiah^ Cent. 

2 shows that the ‘uprightness’ and ‘perverse Bible, p. 100, in another connection). 
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Verse 33 is another proverb about the manifes¬ 
tation of wisdom and folly. For in the midst of 
fools read with rv ‘in the inward part of fools’, 
i.e. their folly. Verses 34 and 35 are proverbs for 
Solomon’s court. The true glory of a nation is 
in its corresponding with the righteous law of 
God. Of proverbs about the king, such as verse 
35, R. F. Horton says, ‘The study of the things 
concerning the king is to the thoughtful reader 
of the Proverbs a study of the things concerning 
Christ. The ideal elements speak of Him; the 
actual shortcomings cry out for Him’ {The 
Book of Proverbs, Expositor's Bible, p. 327). 

f. The path of life and the secrets of a cheerful 

heart (xv. 

Verses 1-7 concern folly and wisdom, particularly 
as these are manifest in speech. The controlling 
thought is that of God’s omniscience and 
constant watch on life (3). In verse 4 read ‘a 
breaking of spirit* (cf. Is. Ixv. 14 and mg.) for 
a breach in the spirit. 

Verses 8-17 are concerned with the way of 
life and once more the thought of the proverbs is 
dominated by the knowledge that God who looks 
into the unknown abode of the dead watches the 
thoughts of men (11). For Hell and destruction 
(II) RV reads ‘Sheol and Abaddon’. Among 
items pointed out are God's refusal to accept 
sacrifices offered by wicked men (cf. Is. i. llf.) 
and His delight in the prayer of the righteous (8), 
and the cheerfulness, even in straitened circum¬ 
stances, which the man who fears God may 
enjoy (15-17). 

Verses 18-33 consist of obiter dicta for the path 
of life. That path is pointed out in verse 24, 
translated by A. D. Power ‘The path of life is 
upward for the prudent so that he may turn 
aside from Sheol below’. 

g. The Lord’s watch on life (xvi. 1-33) 

Wise thoughts and plans (the preparations of the 
heart), as well as their expression, come from 
Jehovah (1; note that av is to be preferred here 
to rv). a man may be satisfied with his righteou.s- 
ness, but Jehovah is the final judge of this (2; cf. 
1 Cor. iv. 4). All purposes and plans should 
therefore be committed to (lit. ‘rolled upon’) 
Jehovah (3). Jehovah made everything for His 
own purpose: and He will fulfil His purpose for 
the wicked when He brings about the day of evil 
for them (4). The phrase is compressed. There is 
no sense of an arbitrary predestination of men 
for this day of evil. The thing that God hates is 
a proud mind (5; for though hand join ... see 
xi. 2In.). Mercy and truth (6), i.e. covenant love 
and faithfulness (sec iii. 3, 4n.), arc the means of 
purging (lit. ‘covering’) sin, just as love is stated 
to be at X. 12. This is not put forward as a formal 
principle of atonement; it expresses God’s basic 
requirements under the covenant with Israel (cf. 
Mi. vi. 6-8; Hab. ii. 4), and is linked very 
closely with a forsaking of evil caused by 
reverent awe of God. It also well expresses the 
response to atonement, i.e. faithfulness and 


departure from evil, occa.sioncd by fear of God 
and grateful love toward Him. Note that, what¬ 
ever man may plan, it lies in God's power to 
overrule it (9). 

Verse 10 gives an ideal picture of the king 
(see xiv. 35n.). A divine sentence is literally 
‘divination’. The idea is that the king when he 
delivers a righteous judgment speaks oracularly, 
like a prophet, and the result is that his mouth 
does not revolt against justice. This prepares us 
for the portrait of the messianic King with his 
divine judgment (cf. Is. ix. 7, xi. 3, 4). Verses 
12-15 also deal with the king. How far short of 
this ideal the actual royal house fell is revealed in 
history. But the portrait remained, to be drawn 
more clearly by the prophets and fulfilled in the 
Kingship of Christ. On the phrase messengers of 
death (14) Perowne remarks, ‘The reckless fury 
of the Eastern despot... is but the abuse of the 
awful justice of the Archetypal King’ {op, cit., 
p. 115). 

Exhortations to gain wisdom and forsake sin, 
and proverbs about humility, trust, gracious 
speech, the ‘bad lot’ (27; cf. vi. 12n.), the gossip, 
the violent man, honourable old age, and self- 
control make up verses 16-32. Verse 33 ends the 
chapter on the same note as it began. The lot 
is cast into the lap from whose folds it is to be 
.shaken out; but it is God who determines what 
it says. The background is doubtless the sacred 
lot (cf. Jos. vii. 14-18), but the meaning intended 
is far wider. God disposes; there is no such thing 
as chance. Two ob.scure passages may be noted. 
In verse 20 read with rv ‘He that giveth heed 
unto the word shall find good'. The man who 
deals wisely with the Word of God (i.e. obeys it) 
will have his reward. Verse 26 may be read ‘The 
appetite (lit. ‘.soul’) of the labourer labours for 
him’. Perowne points out that this is lifted to a 
new level by Jn. vi. 27. Verse 25 occurs also at 
xiv. 12. 

h. Bad men and fools, with some others (xvii. 
1-28) 

The sacrifices (1) arc used by metonymy for the 
feast enjoyed by the worshippers where the whole 
animal was not burnt. See vii. 14n. Ironically 
enough an outstanding illustration of the point 
made in verse 2 occurred very soon after Solo¬ 
mon’s death when his own ‘wise servant’, 
Jeroboam, divided the inheritance with Solo¬ 
mon’s own ‘son that caused shame', Rehoboam, 
and took the lion’s share (see 1 Ki. xii). Verse 3 
is another example of the way in which right 
conduct is treated in Proverbs—not in isolation, 
but in the light of the fact that it is God with 
whom wc have to do. The process used by God 
to try men’s hearts is as drastic as that used to 
refine gold (cf. 1 Pet. i. 7). There can be no 
superficial ethics where this is a foundation 
principle. With verse 5 cf. xiv. 31. 

The gift (8) is probably a bribe (cf. verse 18). 
In verse 10 for more read with rv ‘deeper’. The 
cruel messenger (11) is the messenger of the rebel’s 
doom, the avenger, whether human or angelic. 
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The probable meaning in verse 14 is that 
quarrelling begins with a very slight friction, like 
a trickle through a tiny hole in a bank, so that it 
is wise to break off before it is aggravated. But 
some of the words are obscure. Verse 15 refers 
to legal procedure. Verse 16 has been taken to 
suggest that ‘the wise’ took a fee for their 
instruction, but this is not necessary. The point is 
simply that wisdom is an inward thing that 
requires a heart inclined to it. 

i. Some perils and blessings of life (xviii. 1-24) 
Among the perils are the separatist (1; called by 
A. D. Power ‘The Selfish Individualist’), the 
self-parading fool (2), miscarriage of justice (5), 
the quarrelsome and hurtful talk of fool and 
gossip (6-8) and the sluggard (9). 

The righteous in their distress can call upon 
the name of the Lord, which represents His 
power and majesty, and be safe there (10). The 
rich man’s wealth may indeed be his fortification 
(11; cf. X. 15), but a very insecure one it is com¬ 
pared with the strong tower of the righteous. 
It is a high wall only in his imagination (so 
Rv renders conceit). With verse 12 cf. xvi. 18 
and XV. 33. 

Verses 13-24 number some manifestations of 
wisdom and folly, and some of the blessings of 
life, such as a buoyant spirit (14), a good wife (22) 
and a true friend (24). There are other observa¬ 
tions: however manly the spirit, once broken, 
the burden is intolerable (14); we have another 
reference to the ominous power of the bribe 
(16); a subtle and gently humorous reminder to 
hear both sides of a question (17; the immediate 
reference is clearly to a legal action); a comment, 
as it seems, on the use of the lot to decide a 
dispute (18); a note on the lethal power of the 
tongue (21); a note of compassion, met often in 
the law and the prophets, for the downtrodden 
poor (23). The text of verse 19 is uncertain. 
Lxx has ‘a brother helped by a brother is like a 
strong high city’. 

j. Studies in character (xix. 1-29) 

This section contains a series of memorable 
thumbnail sketches. For the upright pauper (the 
Hebrew word is used of extreme want) and the 
worthless rich (1) cf. xxviii. 6. In verse 2 read with 
RV mg. ‘desire without knowledge is not good, 
and he that hasteth with his feet misseth his way’. 
We see how folly can make a man fume against 
God (3), how riches and graft gather popularity 
(4, 6), and glimpse the isolation brought by 
poverty (4, 7). Verse 7 is the only three-lined 
proverb in the first book of Solomon. The lxx 
has two couplets instead, but is very confused. 

The somewhat loose connection of ideas in 
verse 10 is avoided if, following D. Winton 
Thomas’s identification of a second root with 
the same characters as that translated delight 
{Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. 38, 1937, 
p. 400), we translate: ‘Administration is inap¬ 
propriate for a fool; Much less appropriate for a 
servant is rulership over princes.* 


Another proverb on self-control (11) is fol¬ 
lowed by another on royal wrath and favour 
(12) and a summary of the worst trials of a 
husband and father (13). This is immediately 
balanced (14) by the assertion that, while a man 
may inherit his home wealth from his ancestors, 
a good wife is the direct gift of God. Giving to 
the helpless is described as ‘lending to Jehovah’ 
(17; cf. Mt. XXV. 34fl'.). It is not sufficient to 
avoid oppression: the wise man extends real 
help. The Hebrew of verse 18 is involved: the 
second half runs ‘and unto the killing of him 
lift not up thy soul'; av does not grapple with 
this and rv ‘set not thy heart on his destruction’, 
evidently meaning ‘do not chasten him till he 
dies’, is incongruous. The probable intention of 
the clau.se is to warn against destroying him by 
over-indulgence, i.e. by not correcting him. 
Verse 19 is also very compressed and obscure. 
Taking the two parts of verse 22 together, we 
gather that the measure of a man’s kindness is 
what he desires to do: a poor man who desires 
to give help, but cannot, is infinitely preferable 
to the man who, though better off, makes only 
unsubstantiated professions of desire to help. 
In verse 24 read with rv ‘the dish’ for his bosom. 
The man concerned is so lazy that having dipped 
his hand. Oriental fashion, in the dish, he 
cannot be bothered to take it to his mouth. An 
innocent hyperbole, no doubt! On verse 25 
Toy remarks: ‘when bad men arc punished, the 
morally ignorant are warned.’ The Hebrew in 
verse 27 has ‘Cease, my son, to hear instruction 
to err . . rv gives the best explanation: 
‘Cease ... to hear instruction only to err ...’, i.e. 
Do not listen simply in order to forget it 
again. 

k. Means and ends (xx. 1-30) 

Wine and strong drink (I) are personified in the 
drunkard, who becomes a blasphemer (lit. 
‘scomer’, see i. 22n.) and brawler. Verse 4 re¬ 
introduces the sluggard who finds it too cold to 
plough and then looks in vain for the crop next 
summer (see rv mg.). Verse 6 declares that many 
boast of their kindness, but that it is desperately 
hard to find a man who will under all circum¬ 
stances be absolutely trustworthy. Faithful here 
has much of the connotation that it has in the 
New Testament (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 25). After this 
verse 9 presents a further challenge and shows the 
radical view of sin which is taken in the book. 

The hearing ear, and the seeing eye (12) 
introduces a compressed proverb. ‘Not only the 
organs of hearing and sight, but their functions 
are the work of God (cf. xvi. 4). The implication 
is that what the ear listens to, and what the eye 
rests upon, should be right and pleasing to God’ 
(Desterley). Verse 13 is another warning against 
idleness, which produces penury. Verse 14 is a 
piece of observation of commercial practice. The 
buyer complains that the article is trash, and 
when he has bought it boasts to others of what a 
good bargain he has got. For the practice of 
suretyship (16) see vi. If. The command here is 
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addressed to the creditor. Take his garment refers 
to the security that has been offered by the surety 
(cf. Ex. xxii. 26f.). Take a pledge of him (16); i.e. 
hold him responsible for strangers {strange 
woman is a less likely reading). Cf. xxvii. 13. 

Bread of deceit (17) represents sustenance 
gained by dishonest means. With verse 18 cf. 
Lk. xiv. 31. Verse 25 is difficult, but it is best to 
read with rv ‘It is a snare to a man rashly to say. 
It is holy . . .’ The warning will then be against 
making rash vows: dedicating something to 
God by the formula ‘It is holy’ and then ‘making 
inquiry’, i.e, regretting the action. Cf. ‘Corban’; 
Mk. vii. 1 In. 

The spirit of man (27) is what marks him off 
from the beasts. An animal can have a nephesh 
(soul), but it was into man’s nostrils that God 
breathed the ruah (spirit or breath) of life. That 
very fact means that even in fallen man God has 
His candle whereby He searches the inner man 
(cf. 1 Cor. ii. 11), bearing witness to Himself 
by the lamp of conscience, illuminating the dark 
corners of the heart. In verse 28 mercy and 
truth (see iii. 3n.) are once more marks of the 
ideal king, and the covenant mercy of God 
secures his throne— 'Teneo et teneor\ 2 Sa. vii. 
12f. throws much light on what such a statement 
would have meant to Solomon. In verse 30 
the RV reading makes good sense; but the text is 
uncertain. 

I. Response in life to the law of God (xxi. 1-31) 
The king’s heart is directed by God as firmly as 
the irrigator cuts and controls the channels (1). 
Cf. verse 2 with xvi. 2. Verse 3 expresses a 
thought which is often encountered in the 
prophets, f or plowing (4) read with rv ‘lamp’, 
the symbol of an individual’s prosp)erity (cf. 
xiii. 9). But the verse is obscure. The text of 
verse 6 is likewise uncertain, but the general 
sense is clear enough. Riches may be obtained by 
deceit, but they will be transient and their pos¬ 
session will lead to destruction. In verse 7 the 
language suggests that the violence of wicked 
men will sweep them up, as into a net. In verse 
8 read ‘Very crooked is the way of a man laden 
with guilt’. A. D. Power’s paraphrase of verse 9 
is effective: ‘It is better to dwell in an attic on 
the roof, than in a double bedroom with a 
nagging wife.’ Verse 12 is another proverb with 
syntactical difficulties. The point seems to be, 
however, that the righteous take warning from 
the overthrow of the house of the wicked. Verse 
*16 speaks of the fate of the backslider: he shall 
remain (better, ‘he shall rest’) in the assembly of 
the Shades. Verse 18 reminds us of Is. xliii. 3,4, 
where Egypt is stated to be the ransom for Israel. 
‘There is a kind of substitution; a ransom is paid 
to enable the righteous to escape and the ransom 
is the person of the wicked’ (Horton, op. cit., 
p. 152). Verse 21 is an Old Testament adumbra¬ 
tion of our Lord’s ‘Seek ye first.. .’ (Mt. vi. 33). 
Righteousness and ‘covenant-love’ (mercy) are 
things particularly required in God’s covenant- 
people (Mi. vi. 6-8) and those that seek them. 


says the wise man, will have ‘all these things’, 
including life and honour, added unto them. 

As all wisdom, understanding and counsel 
stem from God, there is no possibility of using 
them effectively against His purposes (30). And, 
whatever preparations are made for battle, 
deliverance comes from Jehovah (31). For safety 
read with rv ‘victory’ or rv mg, ‘deliverance’. 
‘Two companion proverbs . . . Nothing avails 
against, nothing without, God’ (E. H. Plumptre, 
Proverbs, Speaker’s Commentary). 

m. Cause and effect in the spiritual realm (xxii. 
1-16) 

In verse 1 read ‘favour is better than silver . . 
The proverb seeks to express the value of a good 
reputation. Verse 2 is a reminder that all men have 
a common origin and a common responsibility 
to God, whatever barriers may exist between 
them on earth. Verse 4 sums up several of the 
main lessons of the book in a few words. The 
connection between humility, the sense of depend¬ 
ence expressed in piety, and the fear of the Lord 
is very close. Cf. xxi. 21. 

Just as the rich lord it over the poor, so the 
borrower, with an equally enforced dependence, 
is under constant obligation to the person from 
whom he has borrowed (7). The word servant 
need not be taken literally. With the thought in 
verse 8 cf. Gal. vi. 7. The rod of his anger shall fail 
suggests that the time is coming when this 
menace of a man will lose his capacity for exercis¬ 
ing his anger (cf. Is. x. 5 for the meaning). 

The sluggard presents two more of his ever- 
interesting excuses for doing no work (13). He 
will not go into the country for fear of meeting a 
lion; and he will not go out in the town in case 
he is murdered in the street. On strange women 
(14) see notes on v. Iff. Verse 16 is a dark saying 
indeed. Taking the text as translated in the av, 
it can mean ‘The man who gains his wealth by 
exploiting the poor, and the man who gains his 
by fawning upon the rich, will alike be reduced 
to poverty'. This gives coherent sense, but calls 
for some imagination. 

IV. THE BOOK OF THE WISE, 
xxii. 17—xxiv. 22 

See the Introduction, pp. 515 and 516. There is 
more connection between the sayings in this 
group than in the previous collection. There arc 
considerable parallels to the Egyptian teaching 
of Amcn-era-ope, especially in the section xxii. 
17—xxiii. 11, and a literary dependence on the 
Egyptian is frequently too easily assumed by 
some commentators. Amen-em-ope is a much 
more ordered and systematic document than ‘the 
sayings of the wise’, and it is dinicult to see how 
a compiler would spoil, by such unsystematic 
treatment, the connection of the ‘thirty chapters’ 
of the Egyptian sage. 

a. What to avoid (xxii, 17—xxiii. II) 

A short exordium (17-21) calls for the attention 
of the pupil to the words of the wise that his 
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teacher has drawn up for his instruction (17), b. What to look for (xxiil. 12-25) 

calls him to make them part of himself (18) and After an appeal to heed instruction (12), corporal 

declares their aim is to establish in him trust in punishment is epjoined (13, 14). An admonition 
Jehovah (19). Have not I written to thee exceilent on wisdom is then added (15-21). In this the fear 

things? (20) is a real crux. The Hebrew word is ,},e Lord is an important part (17). With 

shilshom. which means ‘three days ago’. The verses 15, 16cf. 3 Jn. 4. The pupil is to remem- 

Lxx and Vulgate render it ‘in threefold form’, so that there is an end (18), i.e. that there will be 

that Origen was able to support his threefold an eventual reward; is not to enry sinners (17) or 

approach to exegesis by this verse. The av to join revellers in their caroasings (20, 21). He 

translation excellent things is based on the jg to honour his parents ( 22 ), and procure the 

a.ssumption that the word was used to denote the truth and wisdom at any price (23). 
chief of three persons in a chariot and thus 

came to mean ‘pre-eminent, excellent'. Amen- c. Snares pointed out (xxiii. 26—xxiv. 2) 
em-ope, however, has the words:‘Consider these xhe address My son, give me thine heart (i.e. 

thirty chapters; they delight, they instruct; they ‘attend to me carefully’) introduces warnings 

are chief among all books ...’ The Hebrew word against .sensuality (27, 28), drunkenness (29-35), 

lor thirty is sheloshim, and so it is suggested that and bad company (xxiv. 1 , 2 ). 

this originally stood in the text, and that the 

writer, modelling himself on Amcn-em-ope, had d. Studies in wisdom and folly (xxiv. 3-22) 
written ‘thirty things', i.e. proverbs. As it is, acquisition of wisdom and knowledge is 

despite Gressmann's work, not all have been compared to the building and furnishing of a 

able to agree that there arc indeed thirty proverbs house (3, 4). The relation between knowledge 

in the ‘Book of the Wise' and certainly not more ^^d strength is sketched (5-7; cf. xi. 14, xx. 18). 

than a third ol them have parallels with Amen- xhe fool dare not speak in the the centre for 
cm-ope. Some have parallels with other works, business and legal transactions (7). Jn verse 9 
such as the Babylonian Proverbs of Ahikar. For read‘fools’for/fJo/ZiVi/zra. Verse II is a command 
all the attraction of the reading‘thirty things'and to help those in danger of death, whether by 
the admitted difficulty oi shilshom a good deal of unjust judgment, or, more likely, by the oppres- 
reserve is needed. I he rendering favoured by the the poor at the hands of wealthy men (so 

earlier commentators, ‘formerly’ (s<^ iw mg.), Oesterley); or, perhaps, at the hands of a lawless 

cannot be discarded, as it is possible in sense and society such as that pictured in i. lOfT. If this 

grammar. The teacher would then be referring ^uty is neglected, God will know (12). 

to some earlier work or course of lessons. In ^ falleth seven times (16); i.e. into 

strict grammar another particle,would be calamity, not into sin. In contrast to the 

necessary; perhaps this has dropped out, righteous, who may be cast down time and time 

xxii. 22 xxiii. 11 mention things which the again and each lime recover, the wicked ‘are 

wise man must avoid. First, exploitation of the overthrown by calamity’ (so Rv). A single 

poor (22, 23): oppress the afflicted in the gate disaster is sufficient to crush them. Even so, 

( 22 ) means to use legal action against them: it must never gloat at the fall of an enemy 

stresses that Jehovah is their advocate and ( 17 ^ jg) jj^rn away his wrath from him (18) ‘is 

avenger. Secondly, the infectiousness of bad understood as affirming that God will 

temper (24, 25); thirdly, suretyship (26, 27; cease punishing a wicked man because another 

these verses have no Egyptian parallels); fourthly, is pleased at the punishment; the full form 

violation of boundaries (28; cf. Dt. xix. 14). Qf expression is “turn from him to thee”. 
Verse 29 speaks of the promotion of the con- and the stress is to be laid on the “to thee” ’ 

scientious. Amen-em-ope, who was a civil (joy). This full form of expression is denied by 

servant, seems to have taken particular care to enmp rnmm<»nfqtor 5 i 

preserve this paraUel. Verses 21, 22 speak of ‘the powers that be’. 

The sage s instructions proceed with a passage jhe words them that are given to change (21) are 

on table manners (xxiii. 1-3); an injunction to very uncertain. The word is intransitive, and the 

avoid the restless and unsatisfying quest for meaning ‘revolutionaries’ cannot be got out of 

riches (4, 5), then a delightful passage on the (he Hebrew. The lxx has ‘do not disobey either 

miser at home ( 6 - 8 ). The phrase an evil eye of them’. It is perhaps best to read with Toy, 

occurs only here and at xxii. 9 in the Old Testa- ‘Fear thou God and the king; Anger not either 

ment. It IS used of people with a grudging spirit, of them; For the ruin they inflict is sudden. 

Conversation with a fool is not recommended ^^d the destruction they send unforeseen.’ Cf. 1 

(9), and another solemn warning is added not to \\ j 7 

encroach on the rights of the helpless ( 10 , 11 ). 

On their side is a strong redeemer (Hcb. go'el). 

God Himself. The go'el in the Old Testament is SAYINGS OF THE WISE: ANOTHER 
the kinsman who holds or acquires the right and COLLECTION, xxiv. 23-34 

responsibility to avenge blood (Nu. xxxv. 19) For the title read with rv ‘These also are sayings 

and redeem property (Ru. iv. 4) and generally to of the wise’. Verses 23-26 deal with legal 

protect the interests of his dead kinsman’s procedure. Verse 26 sounds a strange scene for a 

family. court of law; but it is possible that the word 
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translated kiss may bear the sense of ‘equip’ 
that it can in post-biblical Hebrew. The render¬ 
ing would then be something like; ‘He that 
equippeth his lips (i.e. with wisdom) shall give a 
right answer.’ Verse 27 is often taken to mean 
that an adequate means of living should be 
secured before marriage. This seems to restrict 
the application unnecessarily, especially as 
among the Hebrews early marriage was custo¬ 
mary as a matter of course. What is involved in 
‘preparing thy work without’ is surely, as Perowne 
says, counting the cost and preparing the 
materials (cf. I Ki. vi. 7; Lk. xiv. 28). Cf. verse 
29 with verse 17. Verses 30-34 show us the 
sluggard asleep and his vineyard a wilderness, 
and the words of vi. 6-11 are repeated with a 
new and ominous note. 

VI. THE SECOND BOOK OF SOLOMON. 

XXV. 1—xxix. 27 

For the title and verse 1 see the Introduction, 
p. 515. 

a. Instructive comparisons (xxv. 2 -28) 

Verses 2-7 deal with matters connected with the 
court. The ways of God are inscrutable, and this 
reflects His glory. The king, on the other hand, 
has a duty to ‘get to the bottom of a thing’, 
and that is his glory (2). But the king, too, has 
.something unsearchable about his purposes 
(3), for he is God’s vicegerent. With verses 6, 7 
cf. Lk, xiv. 8-10. Whom thine eyes have seen 
belongs to verse 8 (read, ‘what thine eyes have 
seen’). 

Litigation is the subject of verses 8-10. Str'm 
(8) means ‘plead in the lawcourt’. The warning is 
against bringing contentious and ill-advised 
actions which will only turn to the shame of the 
person bringing them. 

Verses 11-14 provide four similes. For pictures 
(II) read ‘baskets’. What the fruits in question 
were we cannot say. Verse 14 refers to the man 
who is always boasting about what he gives but 
in fact gives nothing. The warning in verse 17 
is plainly directed against overstaying one’s 
welcome. To rely on an unreliable man when 
trouble comes is like walking on a sprained ankle 
(19). The most elTcctive vengeance is to do good 
to one’s enemy (21, 22; cf. Mt. v. 44; Rom, xii. 
20). With verse 24 cf. xxi. 9. 

b. Types of fool and scoundrel (xxvi. 1-28) 

Verses 1-12, with one possible exception, form a 
Book of Fools, The word in eacli case is kesil 
(see i. 22n.). The exception is ver.se 2. Read, with 
Rv, ‘as the sparrow in her wandering, as the 
swallow in her flying, so the curse that is causeless 
iighteth not’; i.e. the curse that is unjustified 
never does any harm, a refutation of a super¬ 
stition held, no doubt, by the fools in question 
here, that they were able to harm the righteous 
by their curse. The apparent contradiction in 
verses 4 and 5 caused trouble to the Rabbis 
(Tractate Shabbath, 30b). The official answer 


given then was ‘one refers to the things of the 
law, and the other to worldly affairs'. It is more 
likely, however, that the difference is simply 
between profitless arguing with a fool at his 
own level (4) and occasionally, lest he should 
think that he cannot be answered, meeting his 
prating with wisdom (5). 

To use a fool as a messenger is to injure 
oneself by his unreliability (6; damaf^e is lit. 
‘w'rath'). A proverb (i.e. a parable) is hopelessly 
out of place when spoken by a fool (7, 9; Mofiatt 
conveys the meaning of verse 9; ‘like thorny 
branches brandished by a drunkard’). To 
honour a fool is as foolish as tying a stone in a 
sling so that it cannot come out (8). In verse 10, 
the Hebrew text is obscure. The av rendering is 
quite unwarranted, rv renders ‘As an archer that 
woundeth all, so is he that hiretii the fool and 
he that hireth them that pass by'; i.e. the man 
who hires good and bad workmen indifferently 
is like an archer shooting off his arrows indis¬ 
criminately. But this, loo, is very uncertain. With 
verse 11 cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. But after all that is 
said of the fool, it is stressed that he has more 
hope of redemption than the man blinded with 
self-conceit (12; cf. Rom. i. 22). 

Verses 13-16 give a short ‘Book of Sluggards’. 
In verse 15 lor grieveth read ‘wearielh’. See notes 
on xxii. 13, xix. 24. 

Verses 17-28 give us a ‘Book of Scoundrels’. 
1'here is the busybody who interferes in other 
people’s quarrels (17), the practical joker (18, 19), 
the gossip (20-22), the hypocrite (23-28). In 
verse 22 and in the parallel at xviii. 8 read with 
RV ‘dainty morsels’ for wounds. Follow rv also 
in verse 23. For those that are afflicted by it (28) 
read simply ‘the afflicted’. 

c. Remarks on human relations (xxvii. 1-27) 

In this miscellaneous collection of detached 
proverbs, the main subjects dealt with are love, 
friendship and human relations. With verses 1 
and 2 cf. Jas. iv. 13-16. For heavier (3) read 
‘more burdensome’. Secret love (5) is that which 
docs not show itself in administering necessary 
reproof. In verse 10 the second and third 
parts should be taken together. The sen.se then 
runs: ‘Do not desert a family friend: when you 
need help there is no need to call] to your aid a 
relation, from whom you may be separated by 
a great distance; the family friend close at hand 
will be a surer help.’ The high importance 
attached in Old Testament times to the duties 
and claims of blood relationship might sometimes 
become exaggerated, which would give rise to a 
warning like tliis, 

A good pupil makes a glad master (11). 
With verse 12 cf. xxii. 3 and with verse 13 cf. 
XX. 16. Verse 14 probably refers to loud-mouthed 
and insincere adulation. Rising early in the morn¬ 
ing refers not to the hour at which this is given 
but to the zeal which accompanies it. For the 
expre.ssion cf. Je. vii. 25. Note the rv rendering 
of verse 16. If correct, it would mean that this 
impossible woman is as intractable as the wind 
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and as slippery as oil. Verse 17 declares that who trusts God for his sustenance; verse 26 
character and intellect are developed by human takes the thought further. With verse 28 cf. 

relationships. With verse 18 cf. Mt. xxv. 21. verse 12; no doubt wicked rulers are especially 

Verse J9 means that as water gives a true in mind, 
reflection of a face, so the hearts of men essen¬ 
tially correspond with one another. Verse 20 Society (xxix. 1-27) 

declares that men's ambitions are as insatiable With verse 3 cf. Lk. xv. 13, 30. Judgment (4) 

as Death (lit. Shcol and Abaddon; see xv. II). refers to the exercise of perfect justice on the 

Verse 21 gives a test for character, a man's part of the ruler. For/ze///a/remVe///(4) it 

reaction to praise, unless, as rv mg. suggests, is better to translate with Winton Thomas ‘a 

the test is what he praises. covetous man'. Snare (6) implies that the evil 

Verses 23-27 a re a short treatise on the pastoral man by his sin has laid a trap for himself, in 

life, the purpose no doubt being to encourage contrast to the rejoicing in view for the righteous, 

this industry, the real backbone of Israel's Scorners set a city on fire (8; cf. rv); the 
prosperity, and lo discourage the corrupting presence of wise men, however, turns wrath from 
influences of other ways of making money which it. The scene in verse 9, as the terminology shows, 

were superficially more attractive. is a lawsuit or debate: the fool tries to cover up 

his shallow case by blustering. In verse 10 follow 
d. Pure religion (xxviii. 1-28) for the second half: ‘And as for the upright, 

Verse 1 speaks of the effect of a good and a bad they (i.e. the bloodthirsty) seek his life.' 

conscience. The saying in verse 2 would have A new aspect of a ruler's effect on his people is 
had a great deal of apposileness when Hezekiah’s given (12), and one of his functions as king is 

men copied it out, for the northern kingdom of pointed out (14). With verse 13 cf. xxii. 2, and 

Israel had tottered to its ruin after constant for the meaning see Ps. xiii. 3; Mt. v. 45. Verse 

changes of king and dynasty. Verse 3 would also 15 may have had a poignancy for Solomon, for 

have been in point in Hezekiah's time. The Absalom had been such a child (1 Ki. i. 6). 

reference is, no doubt, to the hard-hit landlord Perish (18); better, ‘break loose’; cf. rv, ‘cast 
or official endeavouring to secure his income by off restraint'. I'he same word, as Perownc points 

oppressing those even poorer than himself. The out, is used in Ex. xxxii. 25, and the affair of the 

result is general starvation. There is no need lo golden calf is an historical illustration of the 

emend poor man to ‘rich man’ as is often sug- meaning of this verse, yision (18 ; Heb. hazon) is 

gested. Obedience is stressed as a condition of the normal word for the prophetic revelation 

true knowledge (4, 5; cf. Jn. vii. 17). With verse (cf. Is. i. 1; Jc. xiv. 14); law^ which is seen to be 

6 cf. xi\, 1 The extortioner and usurer (a for- parallel with it, is the revealed law of God. The 

bidden practice in Israel; cf. Lv. xxv. 36f.)will law, the prophets and the wisdom literature meet 

lose his gains to a more just man (8). With in this verse. Where the revealed will of God, as 

verse 9 cf. xv. 8. In verse 11 it is best to follow expressed in His Word, is not kept constantly in 

W^inton Thomas and translate the word rendered view. His people break loose from their alle- 

scarcheth him out as ‘despiseth him’; i.e. the giance. Again this is a word which Hezekiah 

poor man despises this false pretension of the may well have taken to heart. With verse 22 cf. 

rich man to wisdom. For a man is hidden (12) xv. 18. In verse 23 read with rv ‘He that is of 

read with rv ‘men hide themselves'. Covereth lowly spirit shall obtain honour’ (cf. Mt. v. 3; 
(13) means, of course, not ‘atones for’ but Lk. xiv. 11). Cursing (24) refers to the judge’s 
‘hides up'. Cf. 1 Jn. i. 8-9. Fcareth (14) is not adjuration in a case that any who have know- 
the word used in the phrase the fear of the Lord; ledge of the crime should give evidence. If a man 

but it is used of fear of God (e.g. Hos. iii. 5), so withholds knowledge of a crime, his offence is as 

the reference here may well be to fear of Him bad as that of the criminal itself, 
rather than of sin. 

Verses 15, 16 deal with the wicked ruler. The 

subject of verse 17 is manslaughter; it is the only THE WORDS OF AGIIR. xxx. 1-33 

proverb in the book which is in prose. With Wc do not know who Agur the son of Jakeh was, 
verse 19 cf. xii. II. For innocent (20) read ‘un- or where he flourished. Perhaps he was, like 
punished’(seevi.29n.). The reference in verse 21 Job and Balaam, a non-Israelite who had 
is to partiality in the law courts: the meaning is knowledge of the true God. For prophecy (1) 
that a man will betray justice for the smallest rv mg. reads ‘of Massa’, thus making Jakeh an 
bribe {a piece oj bread). For an evil eye (22) see Ishmaelite. But there is no need to adopt this 
xxiii. 6n. In verse 24 what is condemned is reading; the rv ‘oracle’ on the whole is pre- 
doublless attempts by children to obtain their ferable. Cheyne points out that the not dissimilar 
parents’ property. Though foreign to the whole speech of Eliphaz in Jb. iv. 12-21 is also oracular 
spirit of the Mosaic law, there was no specific {Job and Solomon, p. 117). 
legislation against it, so that the son might say, 

Jt is no transgression (cf. Mk. vii. 10-13). Verse The knowledge of God (xxx, 1-4) 

25 deals with the contrast between the grasping rv mg. re-points the vowels to read after the man 
man (Heb. ‘wide of soul’; rv ‘of a greedy spirit’ spake: ‘I have wearied myself, O God, and am 
is better than av of a proud heart) and the man consumed.’ This alteration is of little help; it is 
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better to keep av and assume that hhiel and 
Ucal were Agur’s disciples. Verses 2-A contain 
Agur’s longing after the knowledge of God. He 
confesses his utter ignorance of Him (2, 3), an 
ignorance which he shares with the rest of man¬ 
kind (4). He has reflected on the immensity of 
natural forces, and stood amazed before Him 
who is behind them. There may be a tinge of 
sarcasm in his opening words. He was con¬ 
fronted by those who professed to know all about 
God and His dealings. 

In verse 3 the holy stands for ‘the Holy One’. 
Enoch and Elijah ascended into heaven: none 
had been known to return from thence (4). 
Our Lord answers this question in Jn. iii. 13. 
As to his sort's name (4), the sequence shows that 
the subject is not God, but the hypothetical 
person who has scaled the heights to look upon 
Him, and has precisely measured His creation. 

b. The Word of God (xxx. 5, 6) 

God's Word is pure, and must not be mixed 
with human speculation, which may be proved 
to be utterly wrong. Cf. Ps. xviii. 30. The name of 
God in verse 5 is 'Etoah^ occurring in Proverbs 
only here. 

c. A prayer (xxx. 7-9) 

The wise man prays to be preserved from the 
temptations of wealth and of poverty alike. For 
take in vain (9) the Hebrew has ‘handle’, 
i.e, profane by sinful action. 

d. Another man’s servant (xxx. 10) 

For the fullest application of this detached 
aphorism cf. Rom. xiv. 4. 

e. Four classes of person (xxx. 11-14) 

Generation in each case stands for ‘class’ or 
‘type* of person. 

f. Four insatiable things (xxx. 15,16) 

The difficult thing about this section is the 
reference to the horseleach (15) which prefaces it. 
According to A. E. Shipley (Preface to Harding 
and Moore, Fauna of British India —reference 
from Miss G. Gnanadickam) leeches were never 
used medicinally by the Hebrews. The same 
authority interprets verse 15 of the children of 
the local veterinary surgeon! The Palestinian 
haemopis does not atUick man. Probably the 
sentence here simply denotes yet another 
‘insatiable thing*. 

g. The turbulent son (xxx. 17) 

This is another detached aphorism. The eye is 
chosen as the organ whereby unfilial conduct 
is demonstrated. The implication is that the 
corpse will lie unburied for the birds to feed upon. 
Cf. Dt. xxi. 18-21. 

h. Four wonderful things (xxx. 18-20) 

The wonder is often supposed to lie in their 
leaving no trace behind them. If this is so, 
the examples—the serpent, particularly—^seem 
curiously chosen. The wonder seems rather to 


lie in the movement. Similarly it seems that the 
way of a man with a maid (19) refers not, as is 
often supposed, to the act of procreation, but to 
the idyllic growth of love. The way of an adul- 
terous woman (20) is also ‘wonderful’, though but 
a parody of the last. She covers up her sin and 
calmly says she has done nothing wrong. 

i. Four intolerable things (xxx. 21-23) 

Two examples of incongruity are taken from each 
sex. Filled with meat (22) stands for ‘rich and 
prosperous’. 

}. Four little things (xxx. 24-28) 

All four are also wise. The ant does what the 
sluggard will not do (cf. vi. 6). The conies (26) 
arc obviously not rabbits, as the mention of their 
habitat shows: ‘rock badgers’ is the favoured 
translation. The locusts go in ordered ranks, 
without jostling each other (cf. Joel ii. 7, 8). For 
the spider taketh hold with her hands, and ... (28) 
read with rv mg. ‘The lizard thou canst seize 
with thy hands, yet . . .’ 

k. Four comely things (xxx. 29-31) 

In each case it is the stateliness which is in view. 
In verse 31 the Hebrew is difficult; it is best to 
follow Rv mg. in reading ‘the king, when his 
army is with him’. 

l. A closing admonition (xxx. 32, 33) 

Strife is to be avoided by the acknowledgment of 
wrong done. Lay thine hand upon thy mouth (32) 
is to denote a silent admission of blame. 

Vin. THE SAYINGS OF LEMUEL, xxxi. 1-9 
See the Introduction, p. 516 and on section VII. 
King Lemuel’s ‘oracle’ (so rv rightly renders 
prophecy) is in the form of a short treatise on the 
duties of kingship, learned from his mother. Is 
it possible that Lemuel was an Jshmaelite whose 
mother came from Israel ? 

The ‘oracle’ warns against lust (3) and in¬ 
temperance (4-7), and urges righteous rule and 
justice to be given to the needy (5, 8, 9). 

Son of my vows (2); i.e. a son granted in 
response to my vows (cf. 1 Sa. i. 11). Verse 8 
implies that the king is to befriend those who 
arc unable to help themselves whether by mis¬ 
carriage of justice or by straitened circumstances. 

IX. THE PERFECT WIFE. xxxi. 10-31 
This forms an appendix to the book. It is a 
beautiful acrostic poem, the first verse beginning 
with the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet and 
each of the remaining twenty-one letters coming 
in turn. The poem speaks for itself. Side by side 
with all that Proverbs says about ‘the strange 
woman’, ‘the teaching of a mother’ and the 
honour and dignity of womanhood are constantly 
exalted. Our book fittingly closes, therefore, 
with the ringing praise accorded to the perfect 
wife by her husband and children (29-31). 

W. A. Rees Jones. 

Andrew F. Walls. 
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ECCLESIASTES 

INTRODUCTION 


I. STYI.i: 

Ecclesiastes is in many respects an enigmatic 
book. Disjointed in construction, obscure in 
vocabulary, and often cryptic in style, it baffles 
the understanding of the reader, it contains a 
number of words which arc not found in the rest 
of the Old Testament and whose meaning it is 
hard to determine with precision. It makes 
allusion to incidents, customs and sayings which 
would be easily understood by its original 
readers but to which we have no clue, it contains 
apparent inconsistencies which make it difllcult 
to ascertain what the author’s own view is. These 
contrasts have led some to suppose that an 
original book has been worked over and 
‘bowdlerized’ by several hands. The way in 
which the writer has put together his material 
suggests that it was not meant to have any 
connected sequence of thought running through 
it. The book may be a collection of fragments or 
jottings, like Pascal’^ Pcnsirs, with which it lias 
often been compared. 

In spite of all its difficulties and obscurities, 
however, the book exercises a powerful fascina¬ 
tion. It is at once apparent to the discerning 
reader that here is a penetrating observation and 
criticism of the human scene. The profundity of 
such of the writer’s observations as vve can 
immediately comprehend lures us on to plumb 
his deeper insights, as once Socrates, delighted 
w'ilh the wisdom of Heraclitus speaking clearly, 
was led to seek a deeper wisdom in his obscurities 

II. INTERPRETATION 

The crucial problem presented by the book is 
that of its place within the canon of Scripture. 
There were some among the Jews who disputed 
its right to be included among the .sacred books 
from the beginning, and its presence among 
them has been a source of bewilderment to 
many Christians since. Those w'ho think that the 
prevailing tone of the book is one of disillusion¬ 
ment and despair, tempered only by a modified 
Epicureanism, must indeed find it hard to see 
how it can be reckoned among those which are 
able to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

Some recent studies of the book, however, 
have shown this popular understanding of it to 
be superficial, and have led to a truer appreciation 
of the peculiar standpoint of the writer. This is 
probably indicated by his chosen name, 
Qoheleth ‘the Preacher’ (Ecclesiastes is the 
Greek equivalent of this). The word is connected 


w'ith qahai the public assembly, and it suggests 
the kind of wisdom delivered by the speaker to 
those in the outer court, as distinguished from 
the ‘hidden wisdom’ which is known only to 
those who have been admitted to the mystery of 
God (I Cor. ii. 7). Qoheleth writes from concealed 
premises, and his book is in reality a major 
work of apologetic or ‘eristic’ theology. Its 
apparent worldliness is dictated by its aim: 
Qoheleth is addressing the general public whose 
view is bounded by the horizons of this world; 
he meets them on their own ground, and pro¬ 
ceeds to convict them of its inherent vanity. 
I'his is further borne out by his characteristic 
expression ‘under the sun', by which he describes 
what tlic New 'festament calls ‘the world’ 
(kosmos). His book is in fact a critique of 
secularism and of .secularized religion. For 
secularism need not be irreligious, and the 
religion of the Jews tended to be unduly secular 
and to forget the transcendence of God (v. 2). 
As such, it has an abiding message, and not least 
for our own time when secularism dominates the 
minds of men as perhaps never before in history, 
and religion has gone far to conform and seeks 
to commend itself as a means to the amelioration 
of life ‘under the sun', 'fhe book of Ecclesiastes 
discharges an indispensable function within the 
canon of Scripture by providing the corrective 
against all attempts to reduce religion to a mere 
tool of secularism. 

The fatal weakness of secularist utopianism is, 
as has been said, that it takes insufficient account 
of the twin facts of evil and death. The eyes of 
Ecclesiastes arc fully open to the vanity and the 
corruption to which the creation is subject 
(Roni. viii. 20fr.), and the whole book has been 
aptly described as an exposition of the curse of 
the fall (Gn. iii. 17-19). The writer sees how these 
two facts bracket the whole of life under the sun 
with a negative sign and defy all attempts to force 
it to yield either sense or satisfaction by itself. 

But though the tone of the book is pre¬ 
ponderantly negative, it is a mistake to brand 
Ecclesiastes as a sceptic or an apostle of despair. 
The melancholy refrain, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity’, is not his verdict upon life in general, 
but only upon the misguided human endeavour 
to treat the created world as an end in itself. 
He knows all the time that it has a positive 
significance; how indeed could he take it upon 
himself to utter such destructive criticism if 
he did not know? This secret he keeps in the 
background, except for a hint here and there, 
because his immediate concern is to dispel all 
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false and illusory hopes which possess the minds 
of men and of which they must be purged before 
they can be brought to the hope which is sure 
and stedfast and which entereth into that within 
the veil (Heb. vi. 19). "^In order that men may be 
able to find the true happiness, he destroys with 
nierciless blows the false happiness which they 
continually seek in the world and which yields 
them only unhappiness' (G. Kuhn, Erkidrim^i 
des Buches Kohcleth, 1926). But he knows that 
the world can yield happiness and enjoyment, 
as witness his frequent exhortations to seek it 
(ii. 24, iii. 12, 22, v. 18, ix. 7, xi. 9), and that we 
can find in the world a life-work which is worth 
while (iii. 12f., ix. 10); otherwise the counsels he 
offers for life and conduct in this world would be 
mciiningless. 

The significance of the world is that it can 
become a medium for the revelation of God's 
goodness, wisdom and righteousness. It is only 
when man treats it as an end in itself, and makes 
it his chief end to gain the world, that it turns to 
vanity. But there is a way in which man can 
accept life under the sun, with its gifts and 
withdrawals, its apparent irrationalities and 
injustices, and that is ‘from the hand of (lod' 
(ii. 24, V. 18-20). Plainly this is not scepticism or 
pessimism; it is faith. As it has been expressed 
by a modern writer, in whom something of the 
spirit of Ecclesiastes lives again, faith has always 
protested that ‘all things would be absurd if their 
ineiining were exhausted in their function and 
place in the phenomenal world, if by their essence 
they did not reach into a world beyond this'; 
and it has always ‘trusted the inward vision, 
which discerned behind nature a something more 
divine than nature, in recessu divinius aliqiiUi' 
(W. Macneile Dixon, The Human Situatiotu 
pp. 40f.). Ecclesiastes is a sceptic only in so far 
as he rejects the pretension of human wisdom to 
elucidate the work of God (iii. 11, viii. 17). He 


knows that we walk by faith, not by sight; and he 
exhibits the necessary humility or reserve of faith 
in face of the transcendent wisdom of God, of 
whose eternal providence he is firmly assured 
(iii. 14). 

'The characteristic complexity of his thought 
with its apparent contradictions or its ‘counter¬ 
point* (W. Vischcr, Der Predi^er Salomo^ 1926) 
shows clearly in his utterances on death. On the 
one hand he speaks of death as the final reduction 
of life under the sun to nothingness (iii. 19f., 
ix. 4- 6, xi. 8). But to say that he regards death as 
final extinction is to fail to do justice to another 
strain in his thought. He repeatedly affirms the 
certainty of divine judgment (iii. 17, xi. 9, xii. 14), 
and he remains assured, in spite of till the in¬ 
justices of life under the sun, that ‘it shall be 
well with them that fear God’ (viii. 12). His 
position resembles that of Ps. xlix. Like the 
psalmist he is oppo.sed to any specious im¬ 
mortality erected upon premises derived from 
life under the sun. I'he psalmist’s verdict, ‘Man 
being in honour abideth not: he is like the beasts 
that perish’ (Ps. xlix. 12), is echoed in Ec. iii. 18: 
‘I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the 
sons of men, that God might manifest them, and 
that they might see that they themselves are 
beasts.’ But over against this the psalmist sets 
‘the great “But God"’ (Ps. xlix. 15; cf. Eph. ii. 4), 
and in the light of it he modifies his first con¬ 
clusion: ‘Man that is in honour, and understand- 
eth not, is like the beasts that perish’ (Ps. xlix. 20). 
The significant phrase in Ecclesiastes, ‘by them¬ 
selves they arc beasts’, surely indicates that he 
knew of this understanding which alone gives 
man pre-eminence above a beast (iii. 19). At all 
events, his resolute denial of all human possi¬ 
bilities at least clears the way for the new 
possibilities of God, and entitles us to speak of 
Ecclesiastes as standing before the threshold of 
the resurrection. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


As has been pointed out above, the hook defies any logical analysis, and therefore no Outline of 
Contents is presented. The paragraphs, into which the hook divides itself have been indicated by the 
insertion of headings, which have been lettered consecutively throughout. 


COMMENTARY 


a. Introduction (i. 1-1]) 
i. The title (i. 1). The Preacher. For tlie 
probable meaning of this term see the Introduc¬ 
tion. The author does not really claim to be 
Solomon but places his words in Solomon’s 
mouth, Wc may compare the practice of a.scrib- 
ing written works to famous historical person¬ 
ages which was a familiar literary device in 
antiquity. It was intended to indicate the type, 
or genus, of literature to which a work belonged, 
ft was not intended to deceive anyone, and none 


of its original readers would in fact have been 
deceived. 

ii. The text of the discourse (i. 2). All is vanity. 
‘Air for those he addres.scd, but not for himself; 
for how could Ecclesiastes pronounce all to be 
vanity, unless he knew of some validity, some 
sure ground to which his spirit clung? His object 
is not to counsel despair, but to refute secularism 
on its own ground. 

iii. Existence a vicious circle (i. 3-11). 

Ecclesiastes goes direct to the heart of the 
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matter without preliminary skirmishing. The 
world assesses life in terms of profit and loss. 
But what profit can a man win that he must 
not finally lose? ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided?' (Lk. \ii. 
20). I'hc pursuit of wealth stands confuted by 
man’s mortality, as the world itself knows well: 
for its own poets and philosophers have told it 
often enough. But men endeavour to screen 
themselves from the icy wind of mortality by the 
thought of their posterity and the continuing 
race. ‘Their inward thought is, that their houses 
shall continue for ever, and tlieir dwelling places 
to all generations: they call their lands after 
their own names' (Ps. \li\. II). They seek a 
pseudo-immortality in the fancied perpetuity of 
their works, or in ‘minds made better by their 
presence', or in ‘leaxing footprints on the sands 
of time’, or in the idea of ‘t)rogress'. But there is 
nothing to support this in the course of nature, 
which is circular, as Ecclesiastes points out 
(5-7), or in the course of history, which endlessly 
repeats itself (9,10). Progress is ever accompanied 
by regress. It is only the actors and the scenery 
that change; the pattern of history remains the 
same, ‘little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind'. 

b. The failure of all attempts to give meaning to 
existence (i. 12—ii. 23) 

i. The philosophical attempt (i. 12-18). Man 

cannot rest content with a meaningless existence. 
There is within him an irresistible urge to find 
rhyme or reason in it; for he is a ‘thinking reed’ 
(Pascal). God has implanted in man this un¬ 
quenchable longing for order and system. Yet it 
only adds to man’s torment; for the jig-saw 
puzzle of life cannot be completed; some of the 
parts arc missing (15). The attempt to frame a 
complete philosophic system can be achieved 
only by doing violence to reality, by ‘making 
that which is crooked straight’. The last word of 
human wisdom, as some of the wisest have 
retilizcd, is to confess that we know nothing, 
that the key to the final mystery eludes our grasp. 
Such is the wisdom of the Tao Te Ching: 

'‘Thirty spokes together make one wheel; 

And they fit into '‘"nothing'" at the centre: 
Herein lies the usefulness of a carriage. 

The clay is moulded to make a pot; 

And the clay fits round ""nothing"": 

Herein lies the usefulness of the pot . . . 

Thus it is thaty while it must he taken to he 
advantageous to have something there. 

It must also he taken as useful to have ""nothing"" 
there." 

The wisdom which ends in this ‘hole at the 
centre’ must needs be vexation of spirit, until it 
finds ‘the wisdom that is from above’ (Jas. iii. 
17), ‘the hidden wisdom, which God ordained 
before the world unto our glory’ (1 Cor. ii. 7). 

ii. The sensual attempt (ii. 1, 2). Why bother 
your head trying to puzzle out the meaning of 


existence? Have ‘a good time’, enjoy the pleasures 
life affords (J). Listen to Mephistopheles: 

"Grau. tcurer Freund, ist alle Theoric 

Vnd griin des Lehens goldner Baum." 

But no need to waste words on the madness of 
tliis cxpcrimeni; for it quickly belies its promise. 

“Pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed." 

The pleasure-addict cunnot escape the ‘morning 
after’and the revulsion of satiety. 

iii. The cultural attempt (ii. 3 23). The failure 
of the quest for wisdom and the quest for 
pleasure suggests a compromise, a middle way 
which avoids one-sided extremes and aims at a 
rich, varied and balanced life, 'fhis is culture. 
'Fhe cultured man is he who lays hold on all the 
riches of life, pleasure, wisdom and action, and 
seeks to blend (hern into one harmonious whole. 
He soon learns the ‘paradox of iicdonism’ and 
finds his pleasure, not in sensuality, but in the full 
exercise of his faculties of mind and will (10). 
But he cannot finally escape the quiet hour of 
reflection and self-questioning which conics after 
the day's labour is done; and then ‘the native 
hue of resolution is sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought'. Has he attained the true prize 
of life? Is his reward commensurate w'ith the 
labour expended? It is certain that wisdom is 
relatively superior to folly; for the wise man 
makes a belter job of life titan the fool. But this 
relative is cancelled out by the absolute of death, 
a fact which seriously challenges the worth of 
wisdom. There is a paradox about wisdom: 
wisdom means looking forward. While the fool, 
like the grasshopper, lives for the moment, the 
wise man, like the aitt, dips into the future: he 
takes his bearings from tomorrow, and endea¬ 
vours to plot his course accordingly (14). Yet 
this wisdom is most hazardous; for it is not in 
our power to foresee, still less to control, the 
future. ‘I'hou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth' (Pr. xxvii. 1). And the wisest plans 
may be confounded: 

“ The best laid schemes o" mice an" men 

Gang aft aglcy." 

What can the man do .. . ? (12). This would 
appear to have been a proverbial saying, and its 
mca.ning can only be guessed at. It has been 
suggested that the .sentence has been mi.splaccd. 

c. The wisdom of creation (ii. 24—iii. 15) 

Is there any way out of the dilemma in which wc 
find ourselves placed as between wisdom and 
folly? Only by a new wisdom, a wisdom which 
has a different standpoint and orientation: not 
the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of 
this world (nor, wc may add, of the proletariat 
of this world), but the wisdom of God in a 
mystery (1 Cor. ii. 7). The first axiom of this 
wisdom is that the creation and its bounty arc 
to be enjoyed. Any wisdom which denies this in 
the interest of its own man-centred system is 
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presumption. True wisdom proceeds from the 
given fact of our creaturelincss in the midst of 
creation. Here we are and ‘the world is so full of 
a number of things’ to be enjoyed. This is the 
decree and the gift of God (ii. 26). 

But it is m>t an easy wisdom; for it must 
forswear system. A systematic world-view', a 
Weltanschauung, would be possible only if we 
occupied the centre from which we could survey 
the whole and sec it in its true perspectives. But 
that is the position of the Creator, not of the 
creatures. From our creaturely position under 
the sun we sec, as it were, the reverse of the 
tapestry with many confused lines and loose 
threads. To seek to unravel it from our standpoint 
is to become involved in an endless labyrinth. 
This also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I’hc beginning of our wisdom is the fear of the 
Lord (Ps. cxi. 10; Pr. i. 7), and one element of 
it is the recognition of the divine election in the 
dilTerence of the times and seasons. Theoretically 
all times are equal, but this is true only when 
they arc emptied of their contents. We have no 
experience of empty time. Fvery time comes to 
us charged with its ow'n particular challenge and 
opportunity; and the wisdom of life is to discern 
the lime (l.k. xii. 56), the kairos (Kom. xiii. 11), 
the decisive moment (Fc. viii. 5, 6). the moment 
on which ‘the accent of eternity falls'. ‘There is 
a tide in the atTairs of men.’ 

This incalculable, unrationalizable feature of 
history and experience is a sore perplexity to 
man. For man is not merely a creature of time; 
there is within him that which transcends time: 
‘Man has Forever.’ He seeks to stand back from 
the time-process and to discern the plan and 
pattern of the whole. But he is too deeply 
immersed in it to succeed; tlie end and tlic 
beginning elude him. The tension between 
I'oday and Forever in the life of man cannot be 
completely resolved. Yet man can find Fore\’er 
in Today by gratefully accepting the gifts of God 
and doing i-Iis commandments. 

Also he hath set the world in their heart (II). 
The Hebrew word, which is here rendered the 
world, uniformly bears the sense of‘for ever' and 
is so rendered elsewhere in this book, e.g. 
verse 14. It is best to translate it ‘eternity’ (with 
RV mg.), or simply to keep the literal rendering 
(with Browning) ‘for ever’. 

d. The righteousness of God (iii. 16 ~iv. 3) 

The moralistic interpretation of life breaks down 
on the hard fact of human wickedness. Fhc 
hankering after a moral order is deeply rooted 
in the heart of man, but it makes him prone to 
two common delusions. One is the pathetic 
belief, widely entertained in our lime, that order 
is secured by organization. Even so shrewd an 
observer as Lenin succumbed to this belief. But 
the wickedness which makes organization 
necessary docs not stop short at the portals of 
organization. The egoism which taints indi¬ 
viduals taints governments not less, but rather 
more; for organization magnifies power (iv. 1), 


and power is amoral. Then, quis custodiet 
custodes? (who will take care of the caretakers?). 
The other attempted solution is the theory of a 
moral government of history: ‘The mills of 
Ciod grind slowly . . This is a more rc.spcctable 
notion, perhaps; yet, in spite of its immense 
popularity, it yields no real satisfaction to the 
moral demand. For even if it were true, it 
requires for its display a canvas so much larger 
than the brief span between the cradle and the 
grave. What comfort is the thought that ‘The 
mills of God grind slowly’ to those whose life is 
altogether ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones? 

‘O dreadful thought if all our sires and we 

Are but foundations of a race to he' 

A moral view of life, resolutely pursued, leads to 
the conclusion that men are beasts. ‘Man that 
is in honour, and understandeth not, is like the 
Ixjasts that perish’ (Ps. xlix. 20). But what about 
his ‘immortality'? ‘Who knoweth the spirit of 
man, whether it goeth upward?’ (Ec. iii. 21, 
Rv). What is there in man by himself to suggest 
that his destiny is so very different from that of 
the beasts? ‘That the soul of man is in its own 
nature Lternall, and a living Creature indepen¬ 
dent on the body; or that any meer man is 
Immortall, otherwise than by the Resurrection 
in the last day (except Enos and Elias) is a 
doctrine not apparent in Scripture’ (Hobbes, 
Leviathan, xxxviii). 

God is the Judge. But the righteousness of 
God is not subject to our judgment. As the 
righteousness of Ciod, it belongs to His time, 
though it may be hidden from ours. He who 
does not understand this has no choice but to 
esteem death better than life. 

c. The vanity of life (iv. 4-16) 

i. Of industry, idleness and contentment 
(iv. 4-6). What is the motive that inspires human 
industry and enterprise? It is the desire to do a 
little more than survive, to outstrip one’s rivals, 
to excel in the competitive struggle. But the 
attainment of this desire does not yield the 
sati.sfaction it promises; for it excites the envy of 
others, and anxiety lest they should overtake him 
besets the leader in the race. Without this desire 
to e.xcel, man would not be man. Yet the irony of 
it is that it is often the least enterprising, the 
fool (5), the ‘finite clods untroubled by a spark’, 
who obtain the most satisfaction. There must be 
some happy mean between these extremes. 
Read verse 4 with rv mg., ‘Then I saw all labour 
and every skilful (or successful) work, that it 
cometh of a man's rivalry with his neighbour'. 
Eateth his own flesh (5). Eats what meat he has 
without coveting that of others. It is not a 
reference to the autophagous tendency of idle¬ 
ness, as the English words suggest; this hardly 
suits the context. 

ii. Of solitude and society (iv. 7-12). Can the 
motive of profit in human cnterpri.se be balanced 
by that of benefit to society ? Can it be urged 



\s conducive 
good*! ll is difficult to maintain 
uus when it is observed how strongly the profit 
motive operates in those who have no society 
and do not give twopence for it. Jt is doubtful, 
indeed, whether one who has no ties of family 
can have any real feeling for society. On the 
other hand, where the sense of solidarity is 
strong, the satisfactions it yields arc of a difiercnt 
sort. 

iii. Of popularity (iv, 13-16). Of all the 
glittering prizes life holds out, surely the vainest 
is popularity. The promise of youth is always 
preferred to the petrifaction of age (as witness 
the studied illusion of perennial youth in con¬ 
temporary fashions). But youth inevitably 
becomes age, and then it must endure the pain of 
seeing the fickle fancy of the mob turn elsewhere. 

This passage is highly cryptic, and it is im¬ 
possible to interpret it with assurance. It seems 
to contain an allusion to some historical episode 
with which its contemporary readers would be 
familiar: a decrepit old monarch succeeded by a 
brilliant youth who romantically issued from 
prison amid universal enthusiasm but who 
rapidly fell into disfavour. 

f. The vanity of worship and service (v. 1-9) 

i. Wisdom and folly in the worship of Cod 
{V. 1-7). Surveying the vanity of all things under 
the sun, Ecclesiastes turns his critical eye upon 
religion; for secularized man is by no means 
averse to religion; only, his is a religion which is 
secularized and humanized. This is the great 
pitfall of religion, against which warning ii 
given. For there is an inveterate tendency in 
men to seek to ‘make use of God’ (Deo uti, 
Luther), to subject God to themselves and their 
own concerns, to treat Him as an ally, an ano¬ 
dyne or an insurance agency. Characteristic of 
this man-centred religion is its verbosity; its 
anxiety to say its say is reflected in a never- 
ending stream of reports, statements, pronounce¬ 
ments, pamphlets, etc. But it loses the ear for 
the word of God. The word of God is not the 
echo of our words. It is His own word. His word 
of judgment and of grace, and before it wc must 
be silent and listen. In our approach to God it is 
necessary to remember ‘the otherness of God’, 
and respect ‘the infinite qualitative difference 
between God and man’ (Kierkegaard). 

Keep thy foot (1). The sense is excellently 
conveyed in the popular modern expression 
‘Watch your step’. The angel (6). The priest or 
minister. Wherefore should God be angry . , , ? 
(6). It is pre-eminently against human infidelity 
that the wrath of God is revealed. 

ii. Of the civil magistrate (v. 8, 9). The fear 
of God is coupled (naturally) with respect for 
authority in the slate. Cf. 1 Pet, ii. 17. For 
there is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Not that the ruling 
powers are beyond reproach. On the contrary, 
there is corruption at every sUige of the political 
hierarchy. Even the highest in the land is not 


free from sin. Thus the existence of injustice and 
oppression is not to be marvelled at; for the 
remedy for this lies not in any human authority. 
Yet there is a relatively best form of government; 
and Ecclesiastes expresses his preference for a 
patriarchal monarchy, where the king is inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the concerns of his 
(agricultural) subjects—a judgment which is no 
doubt sound in its emphasis on agriculture and 
its implied rejection of bureaucracy, but difficult 
of application to large, industrialized states. 

Higher than the highest (8). The term is am¬ 
biguous, perhaps intentionally. Looking up the 
ladder of authority wc may, according to our 
vision, see only ‘the powers that bc\ or we may 
see above them Him who will ‘judge the father¬ 
less and the oppressed, that the man of the earth 
may no more oppress’ (Ps. x. 18). Moreover the 
profit of the earth . . . (9). The best rendering 
would seem to be: Profitable for a land in general 
is a king devoted to the tilled field. 

g. The vanity of riches and human destiny 
(V. 10 -vi. 12) 

i. Of wealth and acquisitiveness (v. 10—vi. 9). 

The fancied satisfaction of mammonism, which 
conceives of man's life as consisting in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth and 
identifies his state with his estate, is a mirage 
which continually recedes; for the lust of 
acquisitiveness, once unleashed, becomes insat¬ 
iable, and the appetite grows with eating. 
Qipitalism can thrive only on an expanding 
market, and the circle of supply and demand, 
however expanded, remains a circle; it cannot be 
squared. Further, acquisitiveness brings anxiety; 
for wealth is uncertain (1 rim. vi. 17), the bubble 
of prosperity bursts, and slump follows boom. 
Finally, the rich man dies, and wliat good is all 
his wealth to him then ? 

Are we then to commend ascetic renunciation? 
By no means. The good things of the world are 
God’s gifts to be enjoyed by us with thankfulness 
and contentment. The key to enjoyment is to 
substitute grace for grab. ‘For every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving’ (1 Tim. iv. 4). 
Experience shows that the art of enjoyment 
usually comes readiest to those least cumbered 
with worldly goods, while those who po.ssess ‘all 
the advantages’ may miss it. 

He shall not much remember . . . (20). He who 
is in correspondence with God, he whose chief 
end it is to glorify God and enjoy Him, can live 
in the present and enjoy the gifts of God today, 
without anxious thoughts for the morrow. Cf. 
Mt. vi. 33, 34. And also ,. . have no burial (vi. 3). 
It hits been suggested that this clause has been 
misplaced and that it belongs to verse 5; it 
would certainly seem the more likely end of an 
untimely birth than of one who begot a hundred 
children, where it is oddly inappropriate. 

ii. Of human destiny (vi. ](L-12). The nature 
and destiny of man are determined by One 
mightier than he, and he cannot contend with 
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his Maker or add to his stature one cubit. All 
his endeavours to find enduring substance in this 
transitory life issue in vanity, and leave him 
facing the final question. 

h. The wisdom of death (vii. 1-14) 

Ecclesiastes sets forth a wisdom of life which 
takes full account of the grciit negatives, adver¬ 
sity, sorrow and death. He who would live 
wisely must lay death to heart and integrate it 
with his view of life. The wisdom which would 
see ‘life steadily and see it whole’ must see death 
also; it ‘exacts a full look at the worst’. I'he 
modern flight from death, shown by the avoid¬ 
ance of serious consideration of it in popular 
thought and even of all mention of it in polite 
conversation, as if death were a sleeping dog one 
could pass on tiptoe, is the index of a view of 
life to which death has no meaning save that of 
an irrational brute fact which rudely interrupts 
man’s efforts and aspirations. Man's hopes to¬ 
day are bound up with a progressive postpone¬ 
ment of death and the dream of its eventual 
elimination. If Ecclesiastes is able to look death 
fearlessly in the face, it can only be because he 
secs it, not as a simple negative, but as a 
‘horizon’, a line marking ‘the threshold of meta¬ 
physical possibilities’ and pointing to a hidden 
dimension of life. The lessons which he recom¬ 
mends us to gather from the sterner disciplines 
of experience may be described as a kind of* 
chessboard wisdom: instead of complaining 
bitterly that the board is all black, or sighing for 
‘the good old days’ when it was all white, this 
wisdom consists in patient acceptance of its 
real condition as the ultimate fact which we can 
know, but which points beyond itself. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the fatalism of Omar is 
the only, or the only logical, inference to be 
drawn from the chessboard character of life. 

Verses 11, 12 are difiicult to understand in 
their present context and may have been dis¬ 
placed. Alternative positions suggested for them 
are af ter verse 14 and after verse 21. 

i. The excellence and difiicuky of wisdom 

(vu. lS-29) 

i. ^Critique of practical reason* (vii. 15-22). 
The attempt to reduce the raw material of life to 
system by means of moral principles breaks on 
the anomalies of experience. The consistent 
application of morality plays havoc with life, 
which will not be forced into this Procrustes bed. 
There is need of humility and restraint in both the 
thought and the practice of morality. It must be 
remembered that all moralities arc conditioned 
by man’s finitude and tainted by his sin. We must 
be careful to avoid moral pride. ‘Moral pride is 
the pretension of finite man that his highly 
conditioned virtue is the final righteousness and 
that his very relative moral standards are 
absolute. Moral pride thus makes virtue the very 
vehicle of sin* (Niebuhr, Human Nature^ p. 212). 

ii. ^Critique of pure reason* (vii. 23-28). The 
attempt to reduce the raw material of life to 


system by means of theoretical ideas breaks 
down likewise. The most penetrating wisdom 
cannot reach the final harmony in which the 
discords of existence are resolved; every attempt 
comes to grief on the problem of evil, "das radikal 
Bose\ in the human heart. Ecclesiastes finds the 
most obstinate manifestation of evil in the female 
of the species (26); for him the wisdom of 
Socrates misuin ies on the problem of Xanthippe. 

iii. The fall (vii. 29). I'he conclusion, which is 
the utmost to which human wisdom can attain, 
is that man has fallen from the state in which 
God created him, and through his cleverness has 
brought about his own undoing. The irresolvable 
antinomies of life have their focal point in the 
fact that man is at variance with himself. 

J. fhe powers that be (viii. 1-9) 

The logical inference from the universality of 
human corruption would be anarchy (‘Jack’s as 
good as his master’). But political wisdom is not 
a iogiail science, it is a psychological art. It is 
guided not by what is logically sound and con¬ 
sistent but by what is relatively opportune (5). 
Thus an authoritarian order of society may be 
irrational and even evil (9b); nevertheless, 
loyally to it is preferable to insurrection. Cf. 
Rom. xiii. This is hardly an acceptable doctrine 
nowadays; yet it is a profound challenge to tho.se 
w'ho identify change with progress. The idea of 
reform was no doubt strange to the mind of the 
writer, who construes criticism of authority as 
simple insurrection. But his reflections are no 
less applicable to it. The inability to see the 
outcome of any proposed change places the onus 
probandi upon those who advocate or instigate it. 
It is a fact that reforms which are designed to 
remove one evil often put others in its place; and 
long-term policies are called in question by the 
short term of human life. The real problem of 
life is urgent and cannot be postponed; for the 
lime is limited. ‘Now’s the day, and now’s the 
hour.' Wc know not if we shall sec tomorrow— 
and ‘what good is it to the primeval horse that 
one of its descendants wins the Derby?’ (K. 
Heim). 

To his own hurt (9), i.e. to that of the ruled, not 
of the ruler. 

k. I'he reversal of human judgments (viii. 10) 

The precise meaning of this very difficult verse 
cannot now be recovered. About a dozen differ¬ 
ent interpret a lions have been proposed. But if we 
accept the rendering of Rv as approximately 
correct, the thought would seem to be the 
fallibility of popular judgments either as detected 
by the writer’s own acuter eye or, more probably, 
as reversed by posterity. 

l. The hidden righteousness of God (viii. 11-17) 
The mills of God grind slowly—so slowly that 
men may easily suppose they do not grind at all. 
The universe appears indifferent to moral 
distinctions, and Ecclesiastes is well aware of 
the difficulties of a too facile acceptance of the 
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Jewish ‘philosophy of history’ and of attempts 
to discern divine judgments in the course of 
events (14). Nevertheless he knows of the certainly 
of judgment, even though it be not manifest in 
the things that are seen and temporal, and for 
this cause he faints not and can even laugh at 
despair (15). Here he shows, more clearly per¬ 
haps than anywhere else in the book, that his 
ow'n soul has an anchor within the veil. 

m. More of the wisdom of death (ix. J-IO) 

Life is a course in which all must run together, 
all must take the same hurdles and the same 
hazards, and all come to the same end. There is 
no anticipation of the judgment, no discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of those who ‘run the way of 
God’s commandments'; men can turn the race 
into a wild stampede with apparent impunity. 
Nevertheless there is a judgtncnt; there arc some 
who arc in (iod's hand, whose works are 
accepted of Him, and who may devote them¬ 
selves with a single heart to the task of the 
moment without anxious thought for the 
morrow. So long as the race is running there is 
hope for all, even for those who appear most 
hopeless; the knowledge (hat they must die may 
make the living wise; but for those who have 
passed the limit hope is gone; for them the day 
of grace is past, and ‘the door is shut’ (Mt. 
XXV. 10). 

n. Negative corroboradoas (ix. 11-18) 

The wisdom which looks for light beyond the 
horizon of death receives confirmation from the 
darkness and confusion of the scene on this side. 
So, from his scanning of the horizon, Eccle.s- 
iastes returned^ and saw under the sun^ that the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 
(11). So true it is that we walk by faith, not by 
sight. ‘Faith is of things which do not appear. 
And so, that there may be room for faith, it is 
necessary that all things which are its objects 
should be hidden. They cannot, however, be 
more remotely hidden than under their contrary 
objects, feelings and experiences’ (Luther, De 
servo arhitrio). What counts in the world’s 
judgment is wealth and self-advertisement; 
genuine, unostentatious merit goes unrecognized, 
unrewarded. This Fxviesiastes descrilxrs ironically 
as the wisdom which he saw under the sun and it 
seemed great to him (13). One sinner destroyeth 
much t^ood (18). This clause introduces the next 
series of reflections. 

0 . Of folly and wisdom (x. 1-7) 

Wisdom is excellent, but it is at a disadvantage 
in comparison with folly, which produces 
disproportionately large elfecls. A little leaven of 
folly can vitiate a whole lump of wisdom, and a 
single fool am undo the work of many wise men. 
Further, folly is more immediately evident; it 
proclaims itself on the street. When folly mani¬ 
fests itself in high places, the course of wisdom 
is patience and conciliation. Least said is soonest 
mended. If it be argued that this would justify 


a policy of appeasement, Ecclesiastes would 
answer that the wise man is guided by time and 
judgment (viii. 15). There is a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak (iii. 7). That folly 
docs invade high places is proved by the familiar 
observation that fools are exalted to honour and 
dignity in the state, and true worth passes 
unrecognized. The rich (6). Ecclesiastes probably 
means those of hereditary wealth, the aristo¬ 
cracy, as distinguished from the twuveaux 
riches. 

p. Counting the cost (x. 8-10) 

The general import of these gnomic utterances, 
which may have been current proverbs, would 
seem to be that no change can be eflected with¬ 
out risk, and especially that anyone who inter¬ 
feres with established institutions is liable to 
get his fingers burned. Before embarking on any 
such enterprise it is well to count the cost and 
make sure that one has adequate skill and 
resources at his command (cf. Lk. xiv. 28ir.). 

q. Words and deeds (x. 11-20) 

i. The wise man and the fool (x. 11-15). 

licclesiasies here touches on the notorious 
talkativeness of folly and the capacity of mischief 
that is inherent in it. Cf. Jas. iii. 5, 0. To know 
how to ^o to the city (15) would appear to have 
been a proverbial expression for practical wisdom 
or elfectivc action. The fool can talk plenty, but 
he is inaipable of action. 

ii. Slothfulness at court (x. 16 19). Ill fares the 
land when Sybaritism prevails at court. The son 
of nobles (17). Perhaps a double entendre, made 
possible by the Hebrew idiom which employs the 
periphrasis * son of’ to form a descriptive 
adjective: when the king’s character and conduct 
are of a nobility consistent with his birth. 

iii. Reverence due to the king (x. 20). This 
warning against seditious talk and ‘dangerous 
thoughts’ accords well with Ecclesiastes’ attitude 
of detachment towards politics. It is not a 
counsel of acquiescence in injustice or oppression 
but rather a warning against incurring unneces¬ 
sary risks. Where there is neither the will nor 
the power to mend matters, mere grumbling and 
disalfcction are foolish. 

r. Directions for charity (xi. 1-6) 

If some of the politiail counsels of the previous 
chapters have a somewhat conservative, quiet- 
istic, ‘Lutheran’ ring, Ecclesiastes’ dialectic now 
takes a bold, venturesome, ‘Calvinistic’ turn, as 
if to show once more that the conduct of life 
oinnot be based on a single principle, but the 
wise man has regard to ‘time and judgment’. In 
commercial enterprise risks must be taken, and 
he who will not venture until he has an absolutely 
safe proposition will wait for ever (4). The 
future is always unpredictable; accidents will 
happen to the best regulated businesses; and no 
one knows by what ‘act of God’ (5) the most 
careful calculations may be upset. The course of 
wisdom is not to put all our eggs in one basket 
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and not lo stake our all on one card but to 
reduce the risk by dividing it (2).' 

Cast thy bread upon the waters . . . (1). It is 
fairly certain that the primary reference of the 
words, as Delitzsch has shown, is to the sea¬ 
borne corn trade. But Ecclesiastes undoubtedly 
uses this form of commercial adventure to 
illustrate the course which wisdom suggests in 
other fields of life, such as the practice of un¬ 
calculating charily, to which the words have 
been commonly understood to refer. Cf. Lk. 
xvi. 9. 

s. Respice Unem (xi. 7, 8) 

A wise recognition of the uncertainty of the 
future makes the present all the more important. 
The present is the only time at our disposal. 
Tomorrow is in Ciod’s hand: we know not what 
it shall bring forth. It is on today that ‘the 
accent of eternity’ (Heim) lies. Like Christ’s 
' fake no thought for the morrow’, this does not 
imply disregard of the future. On the contrary, 
it is made possible only by a true regard for the 
future, viz. the recognition that the future is 
God’s. The Epicurean philosophy which says 
carpe diem, ‘gatlicr ye rosebuds while ye may’, 
contains an element of profound truth, and it is 
not so very far removed from what Paul says 
about ‘redeeming the time' (Col. iv. 5) and 
‘serving the time' (Rom. xii. II, reading kairo 
for kurio). 

t. Counsels to youth (xi. 9 - -xii. 8) 

i. Rejoice (xi. 9, 10). A corollary of Ecclesi¬ 
astes' emphasis on the present is his counsel to 
youth to enjoy the season of youth while it is 
theirs, not to seek to put old heads on young 
shoulders nor to try to prolong youth beyond its 
term, but to accept youth with its blessings and 
opportunities in the sober recognition that youth 
and age alike are of God’s appointment and both 
arc subject to His judgment. Rejoice . . . in the 
siyht of thine eyes (9). There is nothing in these 
words to warrant the interpretation that Ecclesi¬ 
astes is recommending youth to sow wild oats; 
nor can we deduce from them any support for 
the current idolization of youth, with its ridic¬ 
ulous sartorial illusions. But know thou (9). 
‘I'he great But’, in which the wisdom of the 
Bible is crystallized (Barth). ‘All the ways of a 
man are clean in his own eyes; hut the Lord 
weigheth the spirits’ (Pr. xvi. 2). 

il. Remember (xii. 1-8). Man is a creature of 
time. In the end his crcatureliness asserts itself 
unmistakably in his dissolution. Surely it is 
elementary wisdom to lake account of (his 
ultimate ‘horizon’ (Heidegger) in any attempt to 
construe the pattern of existence, Ecclesiastes 
recommends the frank recognition of our 
creatureliness even in youth, at the time when it 
is least apparent and life seems unquenchable. 
It is only when seen in this perspective that 
youth can be rightly understood and rightly 
enjoyed. The ‘problem of youth’ which bulks so 
large in our time is in great measure the conse¬ 


quence of a false perspective, a blurring of the 
horizons, the playing of blind man’s buff with 
death, which is one of the chief follies of the 
age. 

Remember now thy Creator (1). It is to be 
noted how Ecclesiastes shows his hand here. The 
prospect ot' age and death yields him, not 
memento mori (remember thou must die), but 
memento Creatoris (remember thy Creator). By 
this he clearly distinguishes himself from all 
sceptics, cynics and Epicureans, with whom he 
has often been confused. 

The following verses (2-7) contain a figurative 
description of the decay and dissolution of life, 
but the imagery is difficult to interpret in detail. 
The picture of the approaching storm (2) may 
be intended to suggest the approach of death in 
a general way or more particularly the deaiy of 
the inner faculties. Tiie imagery of verses 3, 4 
is most probably intended to represent the 
decay ol‘ the bodily organs, the keepers of the 
house being the hands, the strong men the legs, 
the grinders the teeth, those that look out of the 
windows the eyes, the doors the ears. Tlie remain¬ 
ing clauses of verse 4 seem all to refer to the 
deaiy of the powers of speech and song. He 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird {A). If he means 
an old man, this would involve the abrupt 
insertion of a literal statement in the middle of an 
elaborate allegory. But apart from that, it is not 
true that the old rise up at the voice of a bird. The 
old are less easily roused than the young, espec¬ 
ially as they are often deaf {the doors shall be 
shut in the streets)\ It is probable that the text is 
corrupt and the original w^as to the effect that 
the voice of the old becomes weak and lends to 
resemble the treble chirp of a bird. 

The allegory is abandoned in verse 5, and 
literal description takes its place: The old are 
afraid of heights, and they are timid of venturing 
forth at all. In view of the great and fantastic 
variety of interpretations that have been sug¬ 
gested for the almond tree, the grasshopper, and 
‘the caper-berry’ (rv; desire, av), it seems best to 
follow Wetzslein and Hertzberg and take the 
three clauses literally as de.scriptiotis of pheno¬ 
mena of' spring and summer: the almond tree 
blooms, the grasshopper loads itself (with food) 
and the caper-berry bursts forth- -but all these 
gladdening sights mean nothing to the old man 
who, after the dissolution of his earthly house 
(3; cE 2 Cor. v. 1), goes to his long home. 

The allegory is resumed in verse 6. The figures 
of the silver cord being loosed and the golden 
howl broken would seem to refer to the di.ssoIu- 
lion of soul and body. The life of man is likened 
first to a golden bowl (containing oil for a lamp) 
suspended by a silver cord, then to a pitcher 
with which water is drawn from a well. The lamp 
and the pitcher were both familiar symbols of 
life in antiquity. The spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it (7). Ecclesiastes would seem to have 
advanced somewhat beyond the position of 
iii. 21, but his words here, while suggestive, are 
not such as to form the foundation of a hope of 
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immortality. He is viewing the dissolution of 
body and spirit from the standpoint of ‘under the 
sun’, and he simply stales that each returns to the 
source from which it sprang, the body to the 
dust and the spirit to God (Gn. ii. 7). As to the 
ftnal destiny of the spirit after its return to God, 
it is not his concern to speak of that. 

Vanity of vanities ... (8). Tiie author‘has made 
all c;irihly things small, and at last remains 
scaled on this dust-heap of vanitas vanitaturn 
(Delilzsch). His argument, like all things under 
ihe sun (i. 3~11), has come full circle, and he 
repeats the theorem which he set out to demon¬ 
strate (i. 2) with an air of finality, as if to say 
quod erat demonstrandum. 

u. Epilogue (xii, 9-14) 

The remainder of the book consists of an 
editorial postscript in the form of a ‘commen¬ 
datory attestation’ (Plumptre) of the writer and 
an attempt to sum up the conclusions of his 
teaching. Does this come from the same liand as 
the rest of the book, or was it added by another? 
The question has lieen much debated. The 
change from the first to the third person suggests 
a change of author, but since the author's 
name Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) is a pseudonym in 
any case, it may indiaitc only that he now steps 
forward and makes a brief curtain-speech, as it 
were, in his own name. We may compare 
Kierkegaard’s editorial notes to his own pseu¬ 
donymous works. There is no change in the 
vocabulary and style of the epilogue, which 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the rest of 
the book (even in the obscurity of the metaphor 
in verse 11). It has been questioned whether 
any writer would speak of himself in terms of 
9, 10, which, it is suggested, betray the hand of 
an admiring follower. But this is to attribute the 
literary fashions of our day to an age when they 
were very different. In the ancient world author¬ 
ship was held of small account, so small indeed 
that the names of many of the authors of anti¬ 
quity have been lost. The question men asked of 
a book was not ‘Who wrote it?' but ‘What 
does it say ?’, and there was no need for an author 
to make a profession of modesty, since his work 
was not regarded as a personal achievement or 
a feat of virtuosity. Even in our own time there 
have been exceptions to the fashion of literary 
modesty (which is largely humbug), notably Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who sometimes spoke of himself 


in much more flattering terms than Ecclesiastes, 
and with less ground. 

The most important question is whether verses 
13-14 are a just summation of the teaching of 
the book, or, as some allege, a tendentious 
simplification, made with a view to commending 
it to orthodox readers. It is certainly difficult to 
sec how any statement of a positive duty for 
man could be logically deduced from the premise 
that ail things under the sun are vanity. But this 
is not the logic of Ecclesiastes; for he does not 
seek the premises of human duty in human 
theory or of moral values in the ‘idea’ of God. 
However much he stresses the difficulties of what 
man is to believe concerning God, he knows (viii. 
12) that these difficulties do not suspend or 
abrogate the duty God requires of man; and it 
may be with a view to correcting any rash in¬ 
ference that might be drawn from his theoretical 
conclusion that he lays his final emphasis on the 
practical duty of man. The enigma of life may be 
insoluble by wisdom, but solvitur ambulando. 

The words of the wise are as goads . . . (11). 
Though acceptable, they have their sting. The 
following comparison is typically obscure. The 
nails are usually understood to be tent-pegs, and 
the masters of assemblies, who arc compared to 
them, are either the great teachers or the great 
teachings assembled in their works; the one 
shepherd can hardly be other than God, who is 
the authoi and source of true wisdom. The 
general idea would seem to be that it is the teach¬ 
ings of the masters, drawn from the fountain¬ 
head, which gives stability and strength to life. 
A final warning is given against intellectualism 
(12), directed in the first instance perhaps 
against the exaggerated pretensions of ‘wisdom’ 
in the literature which goes by that name. 
Ecclesiastes does not despise the intellect (ix. 
17, 18), but he is aware of its limitations (viii. 17). 

The whole duty of man (13, 14). This is not the 
practice of the theory that all is vanity. But 
Ecclesiastes knows that practice will not wait 
upon theory or life upon understanding. Theory 
and practice will remain at variance so long as 
wc are under the sun. The reconciliation, the 
resolution of the discord awaits the time when 
faith will give place to sight and every hidden 
thing will be revealed. So wc may say of the last 
words of Ecclesiastes, spirant resurrectionem 
(they foreshadow the resurrection). 

G. S. Hendry. 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON 

INTRODUCTION 


In the sacred volume which brings to us the 
hope-kindling message of the love of God, the 
Song of Solomon is the only book that has love 
for its sole theme. The subject is handled with 
great skill and insight in a series of dramatic 
canticles, centring in a single pair and linked by 
the appearance and reappearance of subordinate 
groups such as *the daughters of Jerusalem' 
(i. 5, ii. 7, iii. 10, v. 8, 16) and the ‘watchmen' 
(iii. 3, V. 7), and the recurrence of significant 
refrains (e.g. ii, 7, iii. 5, viii. 4; ii. 17, iv. 6; ii. 
16, vi. 3, vii. 10). The canticles arc embellished 
by rich Oriental imagery and contain very l:>eau- 
tiful descriptions of natural scenery. 

I. AUTHORSHIP 

The title may mean either that the Song is 
composed by Solomon or that it is about him. 
Tradition uniformly favours the former inter¬ 
pretation. Some modern scholars, however, have 
maintained that the large number of foreign 
words used in the poem would not occur in the 
literature of Israel before the post-exilic period. 
Others think, with Driver, that the widespread 
contacts of Israel with foreign nations during the 
reign of Solomon would sufficiently account for 
the presence of these words in the book. If this 
view be accepted, and if it is iissumed that there 
aic only two principal characters in the Song, 
there does not appear to be any substantial 
reason for setting aside the traditional view of 
the authorship. But if Ewald is followed in 
holding that there is a shepherd lover in addition 
(see below), belief in the authorship of Solomon 
is scarcely tenable and it is impossible to name 
the writer. 

II. INTERPRETATION 

Devout Jews from the first century regarded the 
Song as an allegory portraying the relations of 
Jehovah and Israel. In the second century. 
Rabbi Akiba affirmed that it was a gift of 
inestimable value to Israel and the holiest of all 
sacred writings. Christian exegesis, since the 
days of Origen, has seen in the imagery of the 
book the representation of the love of Christ 
and His Church. Delitzsch held that the Song is 
a dramatic dialogue in which Solomon and the 
Shulamite are the principal characters. Their 
love typifies the love of Christ and the Church. 


Ewald, as indicated above, took a different line 
of interpretation. He identified ‘the beloved’ with 
a shepherd lover to whom the maiden was 
betrothed, prior to her being captured and 
brought to the palace by some of Solomon’s 
servants. After she has successfully resisted all 
the king's endeavours to win her affections for 
himself, she is set free and joins her lover, with 
whom she appears in the final scene. Those who 
adopt this interpretation see in Solomon a type of 
the world and in the shepherd lover a type of 
Christ. The maiden represents the faithful soul 
loyally persevering in faith, love and obedience 
despite the pressure of temptation, and enduring 
as seeing the invisible. On this view the various 
.sections of the Song may be understood as 
follows: 

i. 1—ii. 7. The maiden recalls her beloved in 
the palace where Solomon promises to 
adorn her with jewels. 

ii. 8 -iii. 5. The maiden recollects a visit her 
beloved once paid her and a dream that 
followed it. 

iii. 6—iv. 7. The maiden is again visited and 
praised by Solomon. 

iv. 8— V. 1. Unmoved, the maiden remembers 
the words of her beloved and anticipates 
their marriage day. 

V. 2—vi. 3. The maiden relates a dream and 
descril>es her beloved, 

vi. 4—vii. 9. The maiden receives a further 
visit from Solomon, who makes a fresh 
attempt to win her affection. 

vii. 10—viii. 3. The maiden, maintaining her 
loyalty to her absent lover, longs for his 
society. 

viii. 4-14. The maiden returns home with her 
beloved and declares her faithl'ulness. 

For further study of this alternative interpreta¬ 
tion readers arc referred to the outline, notes and 
questions contained in the l.V.F. Bible Study 
Course, Search the Scriptures, pp. 234ff. 

Attempts have been made to show the exist¬ 
ence of a chorus in the Song but they fail to 
convince owing to the absence of rubrics in the 
book itself. The theory that the Song is a 
collection of ‘wasfs’, or songs intended to be sung 
at a marriage, while it may throw some light 
on the structure of parts of the poem, breaks 
down on account of the evident unity of the book. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


This coiiiinciitary takes the view that there are only two principal characters and therefore divides 
the book according to the analysis set out below. 

I. THE SHULA^MITE’S LONGING AND SATISFACTION, i. L-ii. 7 

II. THE BELOVED'S VISIT AND THE SHULAMIfE’S DREAM, ii. 8 -iii. 5 

III. SOLOMON'S PROCESSION AND SONGS, iii. 6-v. 1 

iV. THE SHULAMITE'S TARDY WELCOME AND PROLONGED SEARCH, 
v. 2—viii. 3 

V. THE SHULAMITE AND THE BELOVED CONVERSE, viii. 4-14 

COMMENTARY 


I. THE SHULAMITE’S LONGING AND 
SATISFACTION, i. 1—ii. 7 

a. The title (i. 1) 

The son^ of songs, which is Solomon's (1). For 
‘song of songs’ cf. ‘holy of holies', unity of 
vanities’. It means the best of songs. Solomon 
composed 1,005 songs (1 Ki. iv. 32). Smart 
supposes that the live, additional to the thou.sand, 
are the five divisions of the Song of Solomon, 
which he adopts. Durham lakes the title to mean 
the best song in Scripture; and Bernard remarks 
of the Song, ‘Grace alone leaches it and exper¬ 
ience alone can learn it’. The use of a different 
form of the relative pronoun here from that 
found elsewhere in the book has led to the con¬ 
jecture that the title may be the work of a later 
hand. It is not, however, necessary to fall back 
on this explanation. The distinction between the 
title and the rest of the book might be a 
sufficient reason. 

b. The Shulapiite recalls the charm of her 

Beloved and her own unattractiveness 
(i. 2-6) 

Him (2). Unnamed as in the case of a person or 
thing of which the heart and mind is full. Cf. 
.In. \x. 15; 2 Tim. i. 12. Wine (2). Cf. Ps. civ. 15; 
Pr. xxxi. 6, where it is regarded as gladdening 
and reviving; see also Ps. iv. 7. Christ's love is 
better than what is most satisfying and cheering 
apart from it. In the desire of the Shulamite we 
may see a prayer for fresh knowletlge and experi¬ 
ence of the love of Christ. The Church having 
already had evidence of its uplifting and gladden¬ 
ing influence is encouraged by the recollection 
of past kindness to ask for further favour. 
Cf. Ps. Ixiii. 1-5. Because of the savour (3). 
‘Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance' (Rv). 
There is in the Hebrew a play on the words for 
ointment and name. Cf. Ec. vii. 1. Ointments iJ). 
Unguents or perfumes were specially valued in 
the East on account of the heat. Particular uses 
were the anointing of priests (Ex. xxx. 23-25) 
and the welcoming of guests (Ps. xxiii. 5; Lk. 
vii. 38). The use of very costly ointment in this 


latter connection was a mark of unusual esteem 
(cf. Jn. \ii. 3). Rings collected and used perfumes 
of rare composition and (Vagrancc. See iii. 6 
and cf. 2 Ri. w. 13. Name (3). The name recalls 
what he is. Ihe recollection has an effect upon 
the spirit similar to that of sweet perfume on the 
senses. The anointing oil of Old Testament times 
typified the work of the Holy Spirit, who came 
upon Christ without measure. The knowledge of 
Christ is compared by Paul to perfume (sec 2 
Cor. ii. 14). I'irgins (3). Attendants of the bride. 
Mystically they are the regenerate and sanctified. 
Cf. Mt. xxv. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xiv. 4. Draw me 
(4). In verse 2 she expressed the desire that her 
Beloved would come to her; now her wish is 
that she may be drawn after him. Cf. Ps. Ixiii. 8; 
Je. x.xxi. 3; Jn. vi. 44. Brought (4). A recollection 
of past favour. Cf. Ps. xlv. 14; Jn. x. 16. 

Daughters (f Jerusalem (5). The reappearance 
of this group at ii. 7, iii. 10, v. 8, 16 is one of the 
proofs of the unity of the Song, They are inter¬ 
ested onlookers. According to the allegorical 
interpretation, they repre.scnt inquirers after 
C hrist (Stuart). / am black (5). Bedouin women 
are said to contrast themselves still, in this way, 
with city dwellers. The Shulamite compares the 
swarthy colour of her skin to the dark goat-skin 
or camel-hair tents of the sons of Ishrnael, but 
she likens her attractions to the many-coloured 
curtains of Solomon. The following verse ex¬ 
plains the cause of the dark hue, which is tem¬ 
porary. Mine own vineyard (6). That is, her 
complexion. The language is suggestive of the 
sin, suffering and sorrow which sometimes 
darken the lot of the Church, or the believing 
soul, although it is still attractive in God’s sight 
because of imputed righteousness and the in¬ 
ward work of grace. The request for undeserved 
blessing is fittingly accompanied by acknowledge¬ 
ment of iinworthiness and fitilure. 

c. The Shularaite requests and receives guidance 
(i. 7, 8) 

Tell me (7). This verse introduces the pastoral 
imagery frequently employed in the book. The 
shepherdess was a familiar figure in the East 
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(cf. Rachel, Zipporah). Not content to wail 
until evening, she desires to meet with him at the 
noonday rest. Where thou feedest (7). Rather 
‘where thou dost pasture (thy flock)'. As one that 
turneth aside (7). ‘As one veiled’ (rv). It is 
diflicult to assign a suitable meaning to the word 
so rendered. Aglen’s reading ‘as one blindfold’ 
is, perhaps, best. If thou hiow not (8). These 
words are probably spoken by the Shulamite’s 
coinpanions. They who would meet frequently 
with Christ must seek Him in the well-worn 
paths of faith, obedience, service and worship. 

d. The Beloved declares his admiration and 
promises gifts (i. 9-11) 

lA>ve (9). ‘Friend’ (rv mg.). Ra\vah is found only 
in this book and in Jdg. xi. 37. Cambridge 
Bible compares the French use of omi between 
lovers. A company of horses (9). The feminine 
form translated thus may be either collective, 
or meiin ‘my filly'. Since, however, comparisons 
with a collective form occur elsewhere (c.g. 
vi. 10, 12), it appears better to follow the av. In 
Solomon's time Egyptian horses were greatly in 
demand for royal use (see I Ki. x. 28, 29). The 
comparison itself, although not in line with 
Western taste, is common among the Arabs, 
who rear particularly graceful breeds of horses. 

Rows of jewels (10). ‘Plaits of hair' (rv). 
‘Braided plaits' (Moff.). The comparison with the 
chariot horses is probably in the background, 
since the heads of Egyptian horses were adorned 
with coins and silver ornaments. The fashion 
referred to may resemble that u.scd by Egyptian 
women, who divide the hair into numerous plaits, 
which are allowed to hang down the back, 
having tassels w'ith small gold or silver ornaments 
attached to them. Persian ladies UvSe a head-dress 
formed by two or three rows of pearls, which 
pass round the head and hang down the cheeks. 
Chains of gold (10). rv and Moffatt render 
‘strings of jewels'. Thofiison, in The Land and the 
Book^ comments on the fondness of Arab women 
for ‘an endless variety' of chains ‘among other 
jewels’. Borders of gold (II). ‘Borders’ is the 
same word rendered ‘rows' or ‘plaits' in versilvO 
Jordan translates ‘circlets of gold with sleer 
points’. However much grace the Church may 
have received and may exhibit, Christ has more 
to bestow, to make her more acceptable to 
Himself. 

e. The Shulamite expresses her satisfaction with 
her Beloved (i. 12-14) 

Sitteth at his table (12). ‘Sat’ (rv). ‘Lies on his 
divan’ (MofT.). Spikenard (12). A costly perfume, 
prepared by drying the shaggy stem of an Indian 
plant, early imported into Palestine. Bundle of 
myrrh (13). ‘Bag’ (rv mg.). Myrrh was obtained 
from a low thorny acacia-like tree, found in 
Arabia Felix. A white fluid oozes from the bark 
when punctured, which hardens into the myrrh 
of commerce. It was supposed to have disinfect¬ 
ing properties and reviving power and was 
sometimes carried in a small bottle or satchel 


suspended round the neck and worn day and 
night. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8. Camphire (14). ‘Henna- 
flowers’ (rv). Henna is a small shrub, bearing 
clusters of white and yellow blossoms with a 
rich fragrance. It was found in Palestine at 
Engcdi near the Dead Sea. It was used to give a 
delicate tint to hands and feet. 

f. The Beloved praises the loveliness of the 

Shulamite (i. 15) 

Doves' eyes (15). ‘Thine eyes are as doves’ (rv). 
The species referred to and often mentioned in 
the book is the rock pigeon. The ideas suggested 
are those of constancy, grace and tenderness. 
Cf. Mt. X. 16. 

g. The Shulamite expresses her pleasure in the 

Beloved and her surroundings (i. 16,17) 

Our bed is green (16). ‘The green sward' (Mofl.). 
Rafters (17). 7'he word is not found elsewhere 
and the meaning is uncertain, lxx gives ‘panelled 
ceilings’. Cedars and firs are elsewhere men¬ 
tioned together as emblems of majesty (cf. Is. 
xxxvii. 24; Ezk. xxxi. 8). It is probably a wood¬ 
land bower rather than the interior of a palace 
that is to be thought of. The fresh fragrance of 
their resting-place suggests the pleasure and profit 
of their fellowship. Cf. Ps. xxiii. 2, 3. As the 
Shulamite gained satisfaction from the words 
and presence of her Beloved, so the Church may 
find encouragement in the commendation and 
promises of Christ. He will reveal Himself to 
her more fully as she diligently seeks Him and 
the realization of His pre.sence and grace will 
stimulate her faith, love and loyalty. 

h. The Beloved compares himself and the Shula¬ 

mite to flowers, suggestive of beauty and 

grace (ii. 1, 2) 

/ am the rose of Sharon (1). The earliest Fathers, 
the old English Bibles, the French, Italian and 
Portuguese Bibles and most older commentaries 
assign these words to the Beloved. More recent 
scholars are agreed in understanding them as 
spoken by the Shulamite. It is difficult to decide 
between these opinions but, on the whole, the 
former view appears the more probable. ‘Sharon’ 
is best understood as a proper name. Cf. Is. 
XXXV. 2. A place bearing this name and famed for 
the plant mentioned lay to the south of Carmel on 
the Mediterranean coast. The word translated 
‘rose’ appears, from its derivation, to denote a 
bulbous plant. The sweet-scented narcissus, 
which is a favourite with Orientals, is, perhaps, to 
be preferred to others suggested, lxx and Vulg. 
translate simply ‘flower’, while Moffatt reads ‘a 
blossom’. Lily 0 )• The word so rendered occurs 
seven times in the book. The Arabs apply it to 
any brilliantly coloured flower. In v. 13 the 
lips are compared to lilies and most com¬ 
mentators interpret the reference as being to the 
scarlet anemone. Cf. Mt. vi. 29. Valleys (1). 
Stuart thinks a definite place near Sharon, where 
the royal cattle were pastured, is intended. Cf. 
1 Cb. xxvii. 29. In these verses, according to the 
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older view, Christ presents Himself as an object 
of admiration and delight. Among thorns (2). 
The thorns, with which the anemone is not 
infrequently surrounded, serve to emphasize its 
beauty. This is the point of the contrast. 

i. I'hc Shulamite tells of her delight in the fellow¬ 

ship of the Beloved (ii. 3-6) 

The apple tree (3). The apple tree does not now 
flourish in Palestine, south of Lebanon. CT., 
however, the article by Dr. Law in Hastings' 
Dictionary of the Bible. Many favour the av, 
but others point out that the pleasing appearance, 
satisfying shade and sweet fruit suggested in the 
context arc all answered by the apricot. Here 
again, however, as Masterman .says (Hastings' 
Dictionary of the Bible, one-vol. ed.), the time of 
its importation from China is uncertain. As 
Christ looks upon the masses of mankind, so 
many of whom forget Ciod, tlie Church in their 
midst, purchased by His own blood, justified by 
faith, indwelt by the Holy Spirit and endeavour¬ 
ing to serve Him, is specially delightful to Him. 
On the other hand, the true Church esteems 
none more highly than her divine Lord, on 
account of the splendour of His character, the 
sufficiency of His salvation and the satisfaction 
of His friendship. Banqueting house (4). Lit. 
‘house of wine’, which might describe any place 
where wine and food are served to travellers. 
The AV rendering suggests the interior of a palace. 
The words arc no doubt a figure for the enjoy¬ 
ment of love. In the allegorical interpretation 
they stand for public ordinances and the Lord’s 
Table in particular. To the Church the place 
honoured by the Lord’s presence and His 
gracious .self-disclosure in word or sacrament 
becomes a spiritual banqueting house. Banner 
(4). A variety of explanations is given. Fausset 
remarks, ‘Love is the name of God. It was 
revealed in the cross. This banner rallies round 
us the forces of omnipotence.’ Flagons (5). 
‘Cakes of raisins’ (rv mg.). It is suppo.sed by 
some that cakes made from flour kneaded with 
grape juice, which fermented in baking, arc 
referred to. Cf. Je. vii. 18, xliv. 19. av translates 
‘flagons of wine’ al.so in Ho. iii. 1 and 2 Sa. vi. 19, 
following Rabbinic commentators. / am sick of 
love (5). Stuart cites the case of John Welch of 
Covenanting times, who during his last illness 
was ‘so filled with the sensible enjoyment of God’ 
that he was sometimes heard to use in prayer the 
words ‘Lord, hold thine hand; it is enough; thy 
servant is but a clay vessel and can hold no more’. 
His left hand (6). RV mg. reads this as a wish. 
Older interpreters distinguished the left hand as 
the hand of providence and the right as the 
hand of grace. 

j. The recurring charge to the daughters of 

Jerusalem (ii. 7) 

Roes, and . . . hinds (7) are typical in Eastern 
poetry of womanly beauty. They are noted for 
timidity. That ye stir not up, nor awake my love 
(7). Allegorical interpreters, following the av. 


understand the charge as meaning ‘Grieve not the 
Spirit’. RV translates the latter part ‘nor awaken 
love, until it please’. Morgan follows this render¬ 
ing and comments that the words should be 
written in flaming letters in every hall where 
young people congregate. This refrain occurs 
again at iii. 5 and viii. 4, marking a break in the 
Song and leaving the happy pair together, as 
here, on each occasion. 

11. THE BELOVED’S VISIT AND THE 
SHULAMITE’S DREAM, ii. 8 iii. 5 

a. I'he Beloved heard and seen (ii. 8, 9) 

At the beginning of this canticle the Beloved 
takes the initiative. Verses 8-17 are among the 
most beautiful in the book. They rank in literary 
merit with the best love poetry in the world. 
After wintry months devoid of fresh life and 
growth, the stirring vigour of the Syrian spring 
follows, of a sudden, upon the early rain. The 
earth rapidly assumes a mantle of bright green, 
intermingled with the varied colours of innumer¬ 
able flowers. The newly clad woodland comes 
alive with song, amid which can be discerned 
the persistent mournful note of the turtle. It is 
then that the voice of the Beloved is heard. The 
whole picture is suggestive of a season of spiritual 
revival. The voice (8). For the thought cf. Jn. x. 4, 
V. 28. Our wall (9). Allegorically the wall has 
been variously explained as sin, the law, our 
mortal condition. Looketh forth (9). ‘Looketh in 
at’ (RV). The words may mean either ‘in’ or ‘out 
from’. Fhe former is better. Shewing himself {9). 
The original means ‘making himself look 
brightly'. His attractiveness is seen but imper¬ 
fectly. Thus he is described as being near at 
hand, but only partially revealed. 

b. The Beloved’s invitation (ii. 10-15) 

Winter (II). The rainy or cloudy season. Rain 
(11). Heb. geshem. This is the heavy winter rain 
as opposed to malkosh, the later and lighter rain, 
which continues for six weeks longer. The 
flowers (12). The sudden appearance of spring 
flowers in Palestine has often been remarked 
upon. Singing (12). In early spring nightingales 
and others of the warbler species fill the woods 
with sweet song. Turtle (12). This is our own 
turtle, which is migratory in Palestine, appearing 
in large numbers by the second week of April, 
and pouring forth sad soothing notes from dawn 
to sunset. Allegorical commentators compare 
the Baptist’s summons to repentance before the 
Bridegroom’s voice is heard. Cf. also Jc. viii. 7. 
Putteth forth (13). ‘Ripeneth* (rv). The Arabic 
form of the word means ‘reddeneth’. The figs 
referred to remain unripe on the trees during the 
winter and rapidly ripen in spring, developing 
before the leaves on old wood. Cf. Mt. xxi. 19. 
The vines with the tender grape (13). ‘The vines 
are in blossom. They give forth their fragrance’ 
(rv). The Rabbis say the word means the tender 
grape when it first appears. In April, however, 
there is scarcely any appearance of fruit. But 
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‘blossom’ is another meaning of the word and is 
more suitable here. Dove (14). The rock pigeon^ 
which always selects lofty cliffs and deep ravines 
as its resting-place. Cf. Je. xlviii. 28. Clefts of the 
rock (14). The word, as appears from the Arabic, 
means a place of refuge. In the secret places of 
the stairs (14). *ln the covert of the sleep place’ 
(RV). Foxes (15), or jackals, both of which are 
destructive in vineyards. The allegorical inter¬ 
preters explain the reference as pointing to 
subtle sins often in evidence at times t>f spiritual 
revival or progress. 

c. The Shulamite’s declaration and desire (ii. 

16,17) 

He feedeth among the lilies (16). ‘He feedeth his 
flock among the lilies’ (rv). The words may also 
mean ‘the shepherd among the lilies’. Until the 
day break (17). ‘Until the day be cool’ (rv). ‘Till 
the cool of the dawn' (Moff.). Some understand 
‘daybreak’; others ‘evening’. Bether (17). av, 
following the Gk. versions, makes this a proper 
name and some identify it with Bithron, a region 
east of Jordan. Cf. 2 Sa. ii. 29. The word occurs 
in Gn. xv. 10 and Je. xxxiv. 18, 19 in the sense of 
animals divided at the making of a covenant. 
RV mg. gives ‘mountains of separation’. Either 
of these renderings is preferable to other 
conjectures. 

d. The Beloved missed, sought and found (iii. 1-5) 
Many commentators understand these verses 
to be the description of a dream. By night (1). 
Lit. ‘by nights’. Moffatt translates ‘night after 
night’. Samuel Rutherford, quoted by Aglcn 
(Ellicott’s Commentary), says ‘As nights and 
dews are better for flowers than continual sun, 
so Christ’s absence, at times, giveth sap to 
humility and puttelh an edge on hunger and 
furnisheth a fair field to faith to put itself forth’. 
Broad ways (2). There were broader spaces at 
the crossings and gates in the narrow streets. 
Watchmen (3). The city guard moved silently 
about the streets questioning and dealing with 
suspicious persons. In the Bible the word some¬ 
times means prophets or pastors. Cf. Is. Ixii. 6; 
Je. vi. 17. But a little (4). Christ is, as a rule, 
found near the means of grace. Mothers house 
(4). This implies confessing him openly. ‘Mother* 
has been variously understood, as e.g. the 
Church, the nation, the Jews, mankind. For the 
recurring charge of verse 5 see the note on ii. 7 
above. 

III. SOLOMON’S PROCESSION AND 
SONGS, iii. 6-v. 1 

a. Solomon’s approach, with a description of his 

palanquin (iii. 6-11) 

In this central section the Beloved is twice named 
King Solomon and the Shulamite is six times 
called spouse. Neither of these modes of refer¬ 
ence appears elsewhere in the book. The descrip¬ 
tion of the procession may indicate that the king 
is on the way to the Shulamite’s house, to lead 
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her either to betrothal or marriage. With the 
question in verse 6 cf. Ps. xxiv. 8, 10; is. Ixiii. 1. 
We are reminded of Jesus returning in the power 
of the Spirit from the wilderness of the tempta¬ 
tions to make His voice heard as that of the 
bridegroom. 

Who is this? (6). The pronoun is feminine for 
neuter and refers to ‘litter’ (7; see note below). 
Cf. Gn. xxxiii. 8. Lit. ‘Who is all this camp?’ 
Wilderness (6). I his means wide open spaces, 
with or without pasture, as distinct from culti¬ 
vated land. Older commentators refer the words 
to Israel’s approach to Canaan. Pillars of smoke 
(6). Incense was burned before important pro¬ 
cessions. Fausset finds here a suggestion of the 
atonement and intercession of Christ. Perfumed 
with myrrh . . . (6). These words describe the 
richest perfumes the East could furnish. Frank¬ 
incense is the gum of an Indian tree, obtained 
by slitting the bark. Behold his bed (7). ‘Behold, 
it is the litter' (rv). Moffatt translates ‘'Tis 
the palanquin’. Valiant (7). Cf. 2 Sa. xxiii. 8. 
Chariot (9). Lxx has thoreion, ‘litter’. The word 
appiryon probably means ‘palanquin’ but is 
different from that used in verse 7. The derivation 
is uncertain. Wood of Lebanon (9). This would be 
cedar and cypress. Pillars (10). The supports of 
the canopy. Bottom (10). Moffatt translates 
‘back’, and this rendering is supported by the 
Gk. and Lat. versions. Purple (10). Rather ‘red’, 
sometimes ‘dark red*. Paved (10). rv mg. has 
‘inlaid*. Moffatt adopts another reading and 
renders ‘inlaid with ebony’. Cambridge Bible 
translates ‘wrought as a mosaic from love on 
the part of the daughters of Jerusalem’. If av be 
followed, cf. Lk. xxiii. 28. 

Crown (11). Costly crowns were worn at 
weddings. The custom was abolished in the time 
of Vespasian. This verse was probably sung by 
the bride’s companions, going to meet the bridal 
procession. Day of his espousals (II). This day 
or a day in the past; probably the latter. Histori¬ 
cally the daughters of Jerusalem, or Zion, saw 
Christ crowned with thorns, indirectly by the 
will of the Jewish race from which He sprung 
as regards His human nature. But in a brighter 
and better day the Jewish Church, turned to the 
Lord, will unite with all the saints in ascribing 
Him glory as Redeemer. 

b. Solomon’s first song (iv. 1-7) 

This is a song, after the pattern of the ‘wasf’, 
commonly sung at Syrian marriages still. It was 
sometimes imitated, where only a love song was 
intended. It is a type of description appreciated 
in the East, though it may not in all respects 
commend itself to Western taste. Thou hast doves' 
eyes within thy locks (1). Better, as in rv, ‘Thine 
eyes are as doves behind thy veil’. The dove is 
an emblem of guilelessness and purity. Jordan 
supposes that the veil referred to covered the 
eyes, which shone through it. As a flock of goats 
(1). The colour of goats is usually black. That 
appear from mount Gilead (1). ‘That lie along the 
side of mount Gilead* (rv). The word rendered 
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appear from’ in the av is of doubtful mean¬ 
ing. The sense is the similarity between the 
masses of the dark hair hanging down, probably 
in braids, and the flock of goats as seen on the 
hillside. Gilead was the name of the mountain 
range, east of Jordan, between the north end of 
the Dead Sea and the Sea of CJalilee. It was a 
region affording much good pasture land, especi¬ 
ally in the south. Thy teeth are like a flock (2). 

Cf. vi. 6. The point of the comparison is the 
white appearance of the newly shorn and washed 
flock. The teeth are white, they correspond per¬ 
fectly in the lower and upper jaws and are 
complete in number. Like a threoil of scarlet ( 3), 
or cochineal; i.e. thin red lips. 77;v temples are 
like a piece of a pomegranate (3). Both temples 
and cheeks are probably included in this term. 
The pomegranate is used by the Eastern poet for 
purposes of comparison in the way the Western 
poet might use the apple. The tower of David (4). 
The building meant cannot be identified. The 
word rendered ‘armoury’ is difficult. Cheyne, 
altering the text, translates it ‘shield’. Margo- 
liouth takes it as a proper name and translates 
‘builded towards Talpioth’, a village in the 
plain of Damascus. Moffatt has ‘adorned with 
trophies’. The many jewels on the neck arc 
compared to the trophies hung on the walls of 
the tower. Until the day break (6). Cf. ii. 17n. 
Mountain of myrrh (6). No particular place can 
be identified, but the words may mean ‘a garden 
of spices on high ground’. 

c. Solomon’s second song (iv. 8-15) 

Come with me (8). Lxx, Vulg., and Luther, 
reading a change in the pointing, render ‘to me’. 
The descriptions suggest places of danger. 
Look from (8) is probably better rendered 
‘depart from’ in this context. Arnana (8) is 
Abana (cf. 2 Ki. v. 12); i.e. either Amanus, a 
spur of the Taurus, or the district through 
which the river Amanah flowed. Shenir (8) is one 
of the three peaks of Hermon. The Amorites 
called it Senir and the Sidonians Sirion. Cf. Dt. 
iii. 9; 1 Ch. v. 23; Ps. xlii. 6. Honeycomb (II). 
Honey, dropping of its own accord, represents 
here pleasant speech. Cf. Pr. xvi. 24. The smell of 
Lebanon (11). Fragrant aromatic shrubs arc 
plentiful in the Lebanon region. A garden in¬ 
closed (12). A common metaphor in Eastern 
poetry. Cf. Pr. v, 15“21. ‘Inclosed’ is a strong 
word meaning ‘locked and bolted’. A spring shut 
up, a fountain sealed (12). The fountain is the 
source of the spring. The figures suggest Christ’s 
exclusive claim to the supreme place in the 
affections of life. Thy plants (13). Better ‘shoots’. 
Comparisons with trees and fruit are frequent in 
‘wasfs’. Orchard (13). The Heb. word pardes 
occurs only here and in Nc. ii. 8 and Ec. ii. 5. 
LXX renders Paradeisos, It is regarded by some 
as a mark of the late origin of the book. The 
word appears to be from a Persian source. 
Saffron (14). This word occurs here only, but the 
Arabic makes the meaning clear. The Crocus 
saturus is meant. Saffron is obtained by drying 
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the pistil and stigma of the flower in the sun and 
then beating them to powder, which is used as 
a condiment. Calamus and cinnamon (14). The 
first is an aromatic cane found in India and 
Arabia Felix. The second is produced when the 
inner rind of a tree in the laurel family is separ¬ 
ated from the outer bark and dried in the sun. 
It is a native of Ceylon. Aloes (14). This costly 
perfume has an aromatic odour when burned. 
It is obtained from eagle wood, which attains 
a height of 120 feet. The habitat of the tree is 
Northern India and Cochin China. In folk¬ 
songs the allusions are as a rule homely, whereas 
the trees in this paradise are all exotics. The 
fruits of the Spirit are not native to the sinful 
heart. A fountain of gardens (15). Budde's 
translation, ‘the fountain of my garden is a well 
of living water’, is supported by lxx. Cambridge 
Bible renders ‘Thou art the fountain of my 
garden’. She is the source of his delight and 
refreshment, Christ takes pleasure in the graces 
of the Church and when at length He presents 
her to Himself she will be a glorious Church 
without spot or wrinkle. 

d. The Shulamite’s appeal (iv. 16) 

The bride speaks throughout. The north wind 
is the cool wind, the south wind is warm. The 
influence of both is needed in turn. The some¬ 
times contrary activities of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul are suggested. They contribute to the 
same end, fruitfulness and fragrance. 

c •Solomon’s response (v. 1) 

Eat^ O friends (1). Some interpreters understand 
this to mean an invitation to the marriage: 
others take it to be an appeal to sympathize with 
the joy of the wedded pair. Stuart says the feast 
meant is not the marriage feast but the feast of 
espousal. 

IV. THE SHULAMITE’S TARDY WELCOME 
AND PROLONGED SEARCH, v. 2 -viii. 3 
a. The Beloved’s unexpected visit and departure 
(V. 2-6) 

/ sleep, but my heart waketh (2). Cf. Mt. xxvi. 
40, 41, XXV. 5. My head is filled with dew (2). The 
dew of Palestine is usually very heavy. For the 
whole description of the appeal for admittance 
cf. Rev. iii. 14ff. Coat (3). lxx has chiton, i.e. 
the garment worn next to the skin. Like the man 
begging for bread at midnight, the Beloved has 
arrived at an unexpected and somewhat in¬ 
convenient hour. But the excuses arc slight. The 
picture is one of slumber, sloth and self- 
indulgence. 

By the hole (4). Eastern houses had an aperture 
above the lock for the insertion of the key, which 
was large enough to admit the hand. There might 
also be an opening through which the occupant 
of an apartment might look and speak. Bowels 
(4). We would say ‘heart’. The idea is of deep 
compassion or strong desire. Sweet smelling 
myrrh (5). Myrrh that dropped naturally from 
the tree without incision and was most prized. 
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It was probably a token of welcome. When he 
spake (6). Stuart renders ‘for his w'oid’. Ewald 
suggests ‘as he turned away’. 

b. The Shulamite searches for and describes her 

Beloved (v. 7-16) 

Watchmen (7). Cf. iii. 3n. She was misunderstood 
and wronged rather than helped. Veil (1). 
Century Bible and Cambridge Bible translate 
‘mantle’, as RV. / charge you (8). Stuart com¬ 
ments that a seeking sou! may find Christ before 
a deserted believer finds restored fellowship. 

What is thy beloved? (9), i.e. ‘What sort of 
beloved?’ The question gives occasion for the 
description which follows. Meditating on Christ’s 
excellences is a means of kindling faith and love. 
White and ruddy (10). Cf. 1 Sa. xvi. 12; La. iv. 7. 
Chiefest (10). Lit. ‘a standard bearer’, i.c. 
eminent. Bushy (II). i.xx renders ‘palm buds'. 
‘Curled’ may be a better translation. Doves (12). 
The pupil and iris of (he eye surrounded by 
white form the point of comparison. Fitly set 
(12). Lit. ‘setting in fulness’. The allusion is 
probably to the full round eyes which Orientals 
so greatly admire. His cheeks are as a bed of 
spices The beard is perfumed. Cf. Ps. cxxxiii. 
2. The beard in the Hast is a sign of strength and 
honour. Lilies (13). A red flower. Cf. ii. In. His 
hands are as gold rings ... (14). Moffatt translates 
‘His fingers are golden tapers tipped with topaz 
pink*, i.e. the fingers are delicately rounded and 
have beautiful nails. Some prefer, however, to 
render ‘his hands have gold rings . . .’. Beryl (14). 
Heb. tarshishy a stone of Tarshish; cither the 
topaz or chrysolite, found at Tartessus, an 
ancient city in Spain, between the mouths of the 
Guadalquiver. Cf. Hx. xxxix. 13. Belly (14). 
Better ‘body’. Bright ivory (14). Ivory as treated 
by the sculptor closely resembled in colour the 
skin of the Eastern. The neck, breast and arms, 
so far as not covered by the robe, are meant. 
Literally the words mean ‘a work of ivory’ or 
‘wrought ivory’. Cf. Heb. x. 5. Sapphires (14). 
Some take the blue veins showing through the 
skin to be the ground of this description. Other 
commentators think a jewelled girdle is implied. 
Cf. Rev. i. 13. Sapphire, in Scripture, is sugges¬ 
tive of heaven. Cf. fix. xxiv. 10. Pillars of marble 

(15) . Marble treated with oil, as it sometimes was, 
would take on a flesh tint. The image is that of 
strength. His countenance is as Lebanon ... (15), 
i.e. his aspect is majestic and noble. His mouth 

(16) . Cf. Pr. xvi. 21; Ps. xlv. 2. He is altogether 
lovely (16). The literal translation is ‘all of him 
is desirableness’. Christ revealed by the Holy 
Spirit is wholly attractive to the gracious soul. 
Century Bible cites a ‘wasf’ from Dalman’s 
collection showing close resemblances in lan¬ 
guage with this section of the Song. 

c. The Shulamite, questioned regarding her 

Beloved's whereabouts, replies and claims 
him for herself (vi. 1-3) 

An impression has been produced on the 
daughters of Jerusalem by the description of the 


bridegroom. They desire to join in the search (1) 
but she declares that his affections are hers alone. 
She speaks with confidence although he is still 
absent. The fact that she knows where he has 
gone lends support to the suggestion that in 
V. 2-8 she was recounting a dream. 

d. The Beloved addresses the Shulamite in words 

of ordinary praise (vi. 4-10) 

Tirzah (4). This city was a place of importance 
and beauty. Tt was the seat of a Canaanitc 
prince (Jus. xii. 24). Jeroboam I made it his 
capital (1 Ki. xiv. 17; cf. xv. 33). It ceased to be 
the capital when Omri, in the sixth year of his 
reign, built Samaria (1 Ki. xvi. 23, 24). The 
reference to it along with Jerusalem has been 
taken by some as an indication of a late date for 
the poem, either during the period when Tirzah 
was capital, or when, after the restoration from 
exile, hatred of Samaria might prevent its being 
selected. But all that is required is a town remark¬ 
able for strengl!^ and beauty. Jerusalem (4). Cf. 
La. ii. 15. The Shulamite is frequently compared 
to localities (see vii. 4, 5). Contrast Is. xlvii. 1 and 
Rev. xxi. 9. An army with banners (4). fat. ‘a ban¬ 
nered host*. Lxx translates ‘a terror as a ranked 
phalanx’. For the thought cf. Ex. xvii. 15; Ps. 
xlviii. 2 -4. Overcome (5). The word is found 
elsewhere only in Ps. cxxxviii. 3. The usual 
meaning would have reference to the bewitching 
power of the eyes, lxx renders ‘agitate’, whence 
the meaning ‘make spirited’ is suggested. The 
looks of faith and love prevail with Christ. 
Verses 5-7 repeal with little variation the descrip¬ 
tion of her beauty given in iv. Iff., where sec 
notes. 

Threescore queens . . . (8). The underlying 
reference is to the polygamous practices of 
kings and wealthy persons. No special signifi¬ 
cance is to be attached to the numbers mentioned. 
Some have taken the group as representing 
various degrees of faith in the one Church; 
others with greater probability see a reference 
to worldly powers. My dove . . . is hut one (9). 
The King of glory has but one bride, though a 
countless number make up the Church. As the 
morning (10). Or ‘as the dawn’, i.e. lovely and 
promise-bearing. The light of the moon is 
brighter than the light of the dawn; the light of 
the sun most splendid of all. 

e. The Shulamite recounts her recent experience 

(vi. 11-13) 

Nuts (II). Walnuts, which are commonly grown 
in North Palestine. Allegorically the garden of 
nuts has been taken to be the Word of God 
which yields its sweetness to those who use it 
diligently and prayerfully. My soul made me like 
the chariots of Amminadih (12). ‘My soul set me 
among the chariots of my princely people’ (rv). 
‘Amminadib’ has never been identified. It is, 
therefore, common to take the word in two parts, 
as meaning ‘princely people’. It might be better 
rendered ‘companions of a prince’. Budde 
understands the reference to be to the ‘wedding 
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charioi* and renders ‘While I was wandering .. . 
Hardly conscious of my deepest feeling my 
prince came and set me on the wedding car’. 
The verse is thought to be the most obscure in 
the Song, but the spiritual suggestion of an 
iinexpecteil uplifting of soul or sudden experience 
of divine light and favour is sufhciently evident. 
This is probably the climax of the quest begun 
at verse 7 of the previous chapter. 

O Shulamitc (13). lxx renders ‘maid of 
Shuncm'; ‘n’ and ‘I’ arc sometimes interchange¬ 
able in Palestinian names. Shunem was a place 
on the slopes of the eastern end of Little Hermon. 
Some think there may be a reference to Abishag 
as a type of beauty or to the bride’s home. To 
take it as ‘daughter of peace’ seems preferable. 
The company of two armies (13). ‘As upon the 
dance of Mahanaim' (rv). The av takes the word 
as a dual. Cf. On. xxxii. 2. Mahanaim, a strong¬ 
hold in North Gilead, was fora time Ishbosheth's 
capital. Perhaps there is an allusion to Jacob’s 
vision. Century Bible translates ‘a dance of two 
companies’, and Moffatt ‘the sword dance'. 
Stuart renders ‘the conllict of Mahanaim’ and 
takes the meaning to be ‘tlie conllict of two 
armies’, the flesh and the Spirit. By ‘two armies’ 
Durham understands ‘an excellent army’. Cheyne 
alters the text to read ‘a lily of the valleys’. On 
the whole, the rendering of the av is preferable 
and the supposed reference to the ‘sword dance', 
common at Eastern weddings, is improbable. 

f. The Beloved praises her as a prince's daughter 
(vii. 1-9) 

How beautiful (1). Cf. Is. Hi. 7; Lk. xv. 22; 
Eph. vi. 15. Prince s daughter (1). Cf. Ps. xlv. 13. 
The words suggest the nobility of the new birth 
and the resulting enrichment of character. 
Joints (1). Cambridge Bible renders ‘thy rounded 
thighs’. The point might thus be a compari.son 
between the graceful movement and some 
pendulous ornament. But keeping the av we 
have, on the allegorical view, a striking descrip¬ 
tion of the unity of the Church brought about 
by the Holy Spirit. Cf. Eph. iv. 16. Naved (2). 
The word thus translated usually means the 
lower part of the body. Stuart renders it ‘girdle 
clasp’. A goblet is thought of as most beautiful 
when filled with liquor. An heap of wheat (2). 
Heaps of wheat, decorated with flowers, were 
placed in parallel rows on Eastern threshing- 
floors. The colour of wheat was believed to be 
the most beautiful the body could have. I'he 
reference, however, may be to the embroidery of 
the dress. Cf. Ps. xlv. 13, 14. Tower of ivory (4). 
Decorated with ivory. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8. The ideas 
suggested are freedom and beauty. Fishpools (4). 
AV follows Vulgate but is not supported by the 
Hebrew. Better ‘pools’ as in rv. Heshbon (4) 
was the ancient capital of Sihon. It later belonged 
to Reuben but, in Isaiah’s time, was in the 
hands of Moab. Many reservoirs were found 
among its ruins. The comparison seems to point 
to depth and clearness. Bath-rabhim (4). Lit. 
‘daughter of multitudes', indicating the number 


passing through the gate. Tower of Lebanon (4). 
A well-known watch-tower is no doubt intended. 
The word ‘nose’ may also mean face. So the 
description may refer to a courageous coun¬ 
tenance. Carmel (5). Jt appears better to keep 
the proper name than to render ‘crimson’ as 
AV mg. This mountain appears from the north 
towering over the surrounding country in solitary 
grandeur and is a flts ymbol of majesty. Hair (5). 
Black hair has sometimes a purple sheen. Cf. 
iii. lOn. The kinyi is held in the galleries (5). For 
‘galleries’ cf. i. 17n. An alternative rendering is 
‘a king ciiught and bound by thy tresses’. The 
figure of the lover held in the locks of the 
beloved is common in Eastern poetry and is 
found in English literature. Palm tree (7). Tamar, 
the word for ‘palm’, was commonly a girl’s 
name, this tall and graceful tree being regarded 
as a type of female beauty. It is also a type of 
the Church, or the believer. Cf. Ps. xcii. 12. 
Apples (8). The fragrance of the apple is highly 
appreciated in the East. And the roof of thy 
mouth (9). File reference is probably to speech. 
Wine revives the faint. The gospel proclaimed by 
the Church quickens the dead and restores the 
living. 

g. The Shulamitc invites him to accompany her 
to the open countryside (vii. 10—viii. 3) 

Let us go forth into the field (11). Pastoral 
language is resumed, and the Shulamitc is the 
speaker. The words of the request have been 
taken allegorically to suggest the desire of the 
Church to go forth into the highways and hedges 
in self-denying quest of the lost and in company 
with the Son of Man, who came to seek and to 
save the lost. But meanwhile she will not be 
unmindful of the development of grace within 
herself. If service is to be sustained and fruitful 
it must be accompanied with a due proportion 
of prayer and self-examination. Mandrakes (13). 
They belong to the potato family and have a 
cup-shaped flower of purple colour. The fruit 
re.sembles the plum, has a peculiar fragrance and 
was supposed to save from barrenness (cf. 
Gn. XXX. 14n.). Their presence fixes the time as 
May. At our gates (13). The allusion is to fruit 
stored on shelves. Cf. Jn. xv. 8. 

O that thou wert as my brother (viii. I). Only a 
brother having the same mother and a father’s 
brother’s son have the right to kiss a maiden 
among the Bedouin. Cf. Gn. xxix. 11. The 
desire expressed is for public acknowledgment 
of love. My mothers house (2). She wishes to 
bring him to her home. They render Christ good 
service who introduce Him to their family circle 
and freely acknowledge Him in home life. Who 
would instruct me (2). Better, perhaps, ‘thou 
wouldest instruct’. Juice of the pomegranate (2). 
Sherbet made from pomegranate juice is a 
popular drink in the East. His left hand (3). The 
desire for intimate fellowship with the Beloved 
expressed in this verse appears to pass into 
realization in the following one in which the 
charge to the daughters of Jerusalem again occurs 
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(see ii. 7, iii. 5). Compare how frequently, in the 
Psalms, the spiritual blessing desired is presently 
spoken of as realized. 

V. THE SHULAMITE AND THE BELOVED 
CONVERSE, viii. 4-14 

a. With the Beloved by her side the Shulamite 
declares her love, faithfulness and resolution 
(viii. 4-12) 

tVho is this . . (5). Questions are used in the 

Song to arrest attention and to fasten it upon 
some important picture. Cf. iii. 6. The words 
recall Israel. Love supports and leads to rest. 
We are also reminded of the Church and the 
believer. On their part there is dependence and 
heavenward progress. Thee (5). ‘Thee’ and ‘thy’ 
arc masculine, but many commentators follow 
the Syriac, which makes them feminine. Some 
allegorical interpreters, following the av, have 
seen a reference to the service rendered to Jesus 
at the cross, whence His dead body was conveyed 
by secret disciples to the tomb. It may be better, 
however, to take the pronouns as feminine. The 
description then points to the place where she 
was inspired with love. 

Set me .. . (6). This verse may be regarded as 
one of the finest descriptions of love ever penned. 
Seal (6). Cf. Je. xxii. 24; Hg. ii. 23. The seal 
worn suspended from a cord round the neck, or 
as a bracelet, was a symbol of something deiir. 
The earliest form, found at Babylon, was 
cylindrical. The seal would remind him of her, 
even when he was away from her. Cf. Is. xlix. 16. 
Ljove is strong as death (6). Death cannot over¬ 
come it, though so powerful to conquer and 
destroy. It failed to overthrow the love of Christ 
and the martyrs. The victory is with love in the 
case of every true believer, but it is love sustained 
by Christ. 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave (6). The grave is 
all-devouring; so is jealousy, which will brook 
no rival. The Church and the believer should be 
jealous for the honour of Christ. He is jealous 
for His own rights. A most vehement flame (6). 
Lit. ‘a flame of God’. This is the only place 
where the name of God occurs in the book. It 
may be understood in the sense of the av or 
we may translate with Ewald ‘its flames are as 
the flames of Jehovah’. It would utterly be con¬ 
temned (7). Or ‘they would utterly despise him’. 
There can be no substitute for love. Christ’s 
love alone can satisfy the soul. It reaches His 
people by way of the sacrifice of the cross. He 
will be satisfied with nothing less than their love 
in return. 

We have a little sister (8). Some scholars take 


this statement as recalling the words of the 
brothers in earlier days with reference to the 
Shulamite herself. The allegorists understand 
them as a prophetic allusion to the Gentile 
Church, which was in due time to share all the 
privileges at first reserved for the Jews. If she be a 
wall (9). The wall and door arc taken by some 
interpreters as meaning chastity and its opposite. 
The meaning then would be that if she proved 
virtuous they would provide for her a suitable 
marriage; otherwise they would take the greater 
precautions. Allegorists, however, understand 
the reference to be to the acceptance on the part 
of the Jewish Church of God’s calling of the 
Gentiles, building them into the living temple and 
opening to them the door of faith. / am a wall 
(10). I'his is a declaration on the part of the 
Shulamite of her virtuous character and maturity. 
On the allegorical view it is seen as an acknow¬ 
ledgment by the Gentile Church of God's 
goodness to her in preparing her to welcome the 
gospel. 

Solomon had a vineyard (11). If Solomon here 
is a type of Messiah, the interpretation of this 
section is seen in the parables in Is. v. Iff. and 
Mk. xii. Hf. Bacd-hamoji (11). The place has not 
been identified. It must have been noted for 
fertility. Aglcn translates ‘a vineyard was to 
Solomon as Lord of a multitude’. A thousand 
pieces of silver (11). Shekels are intended. Cf. 
Gn. XX. 16. It was not unusual for vineyards to 
be hired out in portions. Cf. Is. vii. 23. The 
allegorists point out that this bargain was un¬ 
fulfilled by the Jewish Church and see in the 
following verse the transference of the vineyard 
to the Gentiles. The Gentile Church, while 
regarding it as her sphere of service, is to have 
due regard to the fact that it is the Lord’s vine¬ 
yard. The words are a declaration that His 
concerns will henceforward have first place. 

b. The Beloved about to depart asks that he may 

hear her voice (viii. 13) 

Thou that dwellest in the gardens (13). Words 
spoken by the Beloved. Prayer to Christ is not 
to be restrained, while the Church engages in 
service among men. 

c. The Shulamite desires that his return may be 

hastened (viii. 14) 

The mountains of spices (14). These suggest the 
heavenly place, where Jesus engages in inter¬ 
cession on the ground of His finished work. The 
prayer of this verse recalls the words with which 
the book of Revelation closes, ‘Even so, come. 
Lord Jesus.’ 

W. J. Campron. 
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ISAIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article ^The Prophetical Literature of the Old Testament\ p, 45. 


1. ISAIAH, THE MAN 

Amongst ‘the goodly fellowship of the prophets’ 
Isaiah stands forth regal and pre-eminent. In the 
majesty and originality of his thought, as also in 
the superlative quality of his speech, he is unique 
in the Old Testament. None can so worthily be 
called the ‘evangelical prophet' as he. His name 
means ‘Jehovah saves’ or ‘Jehovah is salvation', 
and through days of crisis and disaster, un¬ 
precedented in the history of his people, he 
constantly recalled to faith in the One who alone 
could deliver. In hours when hope seemed dead 
he was an inspiration and a challenge to the 
drooping spirits of the men of Judah. His 
ministry was a long one, continuing from the time 
of his call to the prophetic ottice in the reign of 
U/./iah, king of Judah, on through the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, with a possible 
short period of .service during the time of 
Manasseh. All through these years he was a 
statesman who read the broad meaning of events 
in the big political issues of the time, as well as 
the appointed and chosen prophet of the Lord 
proclaiming the divine purpose with unfaltering 
conviction and passionate heart. 

His ficither’s name was Amoz (Is. i. 1, ii. 1), 
and there is a Jewish tradition that he was a 
brother of king Amaziah; in which case Isaiah 
would be the cousin of king Lzziah. It is of 
course impossible to be certain of this, but there 
arc clear indications that Isaiah did indeed have 
definite opportunity for immediate and regular 
entrance to the royal house, as well as having the 
ear of the most influential people of his day. 
Despite this, he remained the simple and un¬ 
daunted spokesman for Jehovah, and for this - 
so tradition again affirms-was ultimately put 
to death, in the wicked reign of Manasseh. He 
was married, his wife being called by himself 
‘the prophetess’ (Is. viii. 3); to them were born 
two sons, Shear-jashub (Is. vii. 3) and Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz (Is. viii. 3), their names being 
given to them as portents of what was to come 
and as a reinforcement of the prophet’s pre¬ 
dictive message. Apart from this, little else is 
known of his personal history save what is 
contained in the book itself. It is not possible to 
affirm with exactness the duration of his ministry; 
we do know that for at least forty years he 
continued to labour, from the last year of Uzziah 
in 740 B.c. to the fourteenth of Hezekiah in 
701 B.C., and that all through this period of time 
his call and challenge were unremitting and 


persistent, and his aim ever clear and definite— 
the establishment of the worship of the Lord in 
righteousness and truth amongst the chosen race. 

II. FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 

The most outstanding and lasting influence in 
the life of Isaiah was undoubtedly his own 
personal and direct call to the ministry of the 
prophet’s office within the temple precincts after 
the death of Uzziah. I his is recorded for us with 
a Ix'auty and brilliance that clearly indicate the 
power with which the vision alfected him all 
through his ministry. It is probably true to 
.say that in all the literature of Oriental peoples, 
nothing has ever been found to surpass the 
grandeur and dignity of this immortal passage in 
Is. vi. Upon the youthful Isaiah as he enters the 
temple precincts there bursts this awc-in.spiring 
sight—the uplifted Lord, the celestial train, the 
mystic seraphim, the shekinah of holiness, the 
voice of commission to the prophet prostrated 
before the majesty thus revealed, the divine 
authenlication of his coming ministry. In the 
midst of the disturbed and uncertain political 
scene, he learns with all the power of direct 
revelation that the Lord God is enthroned on 
high, and that the seal of His commandment 
now rests upon him. From that there was no 
escape. Even though it meant bringing to the 
peoples of his day a message that they would not 
receive, there could be no going back from the 
glory of the revelation thus given. Thus it was 
that Isaiah came forth from the temple with a 
new vision and a new sense of the high and holy 
hazards of the mission entrusted to him and of 
the office he must now assume. 

Prior to this outstanding and determinative 
experience, there was the effect of the ministry 
of Amos and Hosea which must have been fresh 
in the memory and experience of the youthful 
Isaiah. In times of national need there had been 
in Israel, as in Judah, the message of the Lord 
at one lime or another through the voices of 
the prophets, and traces of the distinctive ele¬ 
ments of their r.icssages are to be found in the 
words of Isaiah. To one with a set purpose of 
heart to walk in the way of the Lord these voices 
must have brought an incalculable measure of 
inspiration, and the warm and moving words of 
the evangelical prophet as he points to the 
Redeemer of all Israel are reminiscent of the 
accents in which these earlier servants of 
Jehovah had proclaimed the divine call. 
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Besides these, Isaiah must have been pro¬ 
foundly stirred by the massive movements of 
the times. During the reign of the good king 
Uzziah, Judah was at peace lor many years and 
knew little of the dilliculties in which the 
northern kingdom was involved. There was the 
outward appearance of peace and piety. But 
underneath, and at the very heart of the nation's 
life, there was an unrest and a pronounced 
turning away from the reality of the worship 
ordained lor them in the covenant. (Sec 
Appendix I to Kings, ‘The Religion of Israel 
under the Monarchy’.) Abroad, the horizon was 
already dark with omens of invasion and crisis; 
and for all the chosen people Isaiah must have 
seen clearly, in the most iormative period of his 
life, that unless there was a turning to the Lord 
there could be nothing but disaster ahead. In a 
certain sense, we are all the products of our 
environment; we come to the hour of testing 
either to be measured to its magnitude and to 
determine its direction, or else to be moulded by 
its titanic force. In the case of Isaiah, wc have 
one of the most striking cases of the hour being 
niiitchcd with the man and of a voice Ixiing raised 
at the very moment of the greatest need for the 
telling forth ol' the counsel of God. 

I'o the task to which he was called, Isaiah was 
able to bring a superlative gift and felicity of 
expression and an insight that undei' God was to 
become the medium of* the most intimate and 
profound truths of revelation. Thus uniquely 
endowed for the ministry to which he was called 
and trained in the school of experience for the 
coming test, in the year that king Uzziah died 
and when the Ihrotie which for so lojig had been 
occupied with such distinction was once more 
vacant, tfie prophet w'as ready lor the high 
commission of the uplifted and transcendent 
Lord, and was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. 

III. CHRONOLOGY 

Sed also AppenJLx III to Kind's, ^Thc Great 
Empires during the Period of the Monarchy'. 

745 Tiglath-pileser 111 ascends the throne 
of Assyria. 

740 Death of Uzziah. Succession of 
Jotham to the throne. Vision of Isaiah 
and commission of the prophet to the 
ministry of the Holy One of Israel. 
736 Death of Jotham. Succession of Ahaz 
to the throne. The northern kingdom 
allies with Syria to attack Judah. 
734-732 Tiglath-pileser attacks and invades 
Israel and Syria. Visit of Ahaz to 
Damascus. 

727 Ascension of Shalmaneser to the 
throne of Assyria in the place of 
Tiglath-pileser. 

725 Enthronement of Hezekiah in suc¬ 
cession to Ahaz. 

722 Ascension of Sargon 11 to the throne 
of Assyria in the place of Shalman- 


e.ser. Capture of Samaria. The cap¬ 
tivity of Israel. 

711 Sargon invades Syria. Ashdod is 

captured. 

709 Capture of Babylon. 

705 Sargon is murdered, Sennacherib 

succeeds. 

701 Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. 

IV. THE JUDAEAN KINGS DURING IHE 
LIFE OF ISAIAH 

Isaiah was born during the reign of the good 
king Uz/iah, and it was in the last year of that 
monarch’s life that he received the c<ill to the 
prophetic ollicc. 4 he character of Uzziah was 
acknowledged by all to be of an exemplary 
kind, and in every way he showed a spirit of 
true piety and honour for the things of God, 
although, in his later years, the king suffered 
from leprosy due to an act of* overweening 
pride (see 2 C*h. xxvi. 16-21). During his reign, 
the nation as a whole enjoyed limes of pros- 
]>ciity and temporal development, and it was 
with the sorrow of the nation that he passed 
from the scene at a time when his presence seemed 
needed the most. The worship of Jehovah was 
encouraged, but he was not sufliciently strong 
to secure the destruction of the high places where 
idolatrous practices were continued. His reign 
must be ranked as one of the most outstanding 
of the southern kingdom. After him there atme 
to the throne Jotham his son, who had already 
acted as regent in the time of Uzziah’s segrega¬ 
tion. He walked in the ways of his father and 
under him the people continued to worship the 
Lord Jehovah after the manner of the command¬ 
ment, though still the asherim and places of 
idolatry were allowed to remain. To the super- 
ticial view there might have appeared evidence 
of true and deep devotion, but in reality it was 
not so. On every side there was a rapid and 
spontaneous growth of the spirit of luxury and 
indulgence, and in the midst of this it is not 
surprising that the spirit of true piety was 
declining steadily. (See Appendix I to Kings, 
‘The Religion of Israel under the Monarchy’.) 
Following him there arose Ahaz, whose whole 
reign was a chronicle of disaster and destruction 
(see 2 Ki. xvi). With an absolute abandon, Ahaz 
gave himself over to the overthrow of the 
ordained order of worship, broke the command¬ 
ment in almost every detail, destroyed the temple 
worship and finally closed the doors of the house 
of God. In the most calculated manner he 
conspired to obliterate the memory of the service 
of the Lord of all Israel, the Redeemer and 
the Holy One. All that he did wtis as a goad to 
the devout and outspoken prophet Isaiah. He 
came forth and publicly rebuked the king for his 
extravagances in religious things, reproved him 
for his sin, and arraigned him before the people 
as an enemy of the true way. Ail to no avail. His 
warnings and advice were disregarded by the 
nation, led by the king himself. Then came 
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Hezekiah. Unlike his father, Hozekiah en¬ 
deavoured in many ways to revive the worship 
of the sanctuary; he did his best to abolish 
idolatry and to deliver the people under him 
from the power of foreign dominion. Under 
him, Isaiah came into his own and was regarded 
with very great favour. He was given every 
opportunity for the use of his keen and divinely 
inspired power of discernment into the facts of 
the contemporary situation. But the seeds of 
the nation’s past folly were now beginning to 
come to fruition and it was actually too late to 
institute reforms that might be effective and 
wholesome. The overthrow of the nation which 
Isaiah had for so long prophesied was at hand 
and nothing could delay it. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that the 
prophet’s task during the days of his long and 
active ministry was no easy one. The commission 
given to him in the day of his call was amply 
fulfilled, for the message that he brought was 
indeed a message of doom, and the prophecy 
then made, that he would bring the word of the 
Lord which would be heard and not understood, 
was fulfilled to the very letter. The glory of the 
life of Isaiah is that he did not shirk the issue 
when the aill came to him. Throughout those 
dark years, as the nation went on steadily and 
with ever-increasing momentum towards the 
precipice and disaster, he continued to proclaim 
the word of the Lord and to stand as a rock of 
truth in the midst of the swirling tides of the 
world’s infidelity and irrcligion. 


V. AUTHORSHIP: THE SPECIAL 
PROBLEM OF CHAPTERS XL—LXVI 

a. The problem stated 

This great section of the book of Isaiah has 
presented sharp critical problems for many 
years and no study of the book as a whole would 
be complete without reference to this matter. 
For nearly a century the Isaianic authorship of 
chapters xl to Ixvi has been defended, questioned, 
denied. Names such as ‘The Babylonian Isaiah’, 
‘The Deutero-Isaiah’ and ‘The Great Unnamed’ 
have been ascribed to this section of the book and 
are now commonplaces in the field of study. 
Many will readily admit with Professor A. B. 
Davidson that the question ‘is one of fact and 
criticism exclusively, and not a matter of faith 
and practice*. It will probably also be admitted 
that on both sides judgment has been influenced 
by the student’s attitude to predictive prophecy. 
Our aim in this short introduction will be to state 
as objectively as possible the chief arguments 
adduced in support of the two main contentions, 
since nothing is to be gained by ignoring the 
case put forward by those who disagree with us. 

in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible G. A. 
Smith writes: ‘Chapters xl to Ixvi have no title 
and make no claim to be by Isaiah, xl to xlviii 
plainly set forth the ruin of Jerusalem and the 
exile as having already taken place. Israel is 


addressed as if the time of their servitude tc# 
Babylon were exhausted and their deliverance is 
proclaimed as immediate. Cyrus is named as 
their saviour and is pointed out as already upon 
his ciireer, and blessed with success by Jehovah. 
For, as part of an argument for the unique 
divinity of the God of Israel, Cyrus, “alive and 
irresistible, and already accredited with success, 
is pointed out as the unmistakable proof that 
former prophecies of a deliverance for Israel 
are already coming to pass. Cyrus, in short, is 
not presented as a prediction, but as a proof that 
a prediction is being fulfilled. Unless he had 
already appeared and wlis on the point of striking 
at Babylon, with all the prestige of unbroken 
victory, a great part of xl to xlviii would be 
unintelligible.*’ There is thus a very clear date 
for these chapters; they must have been written 
between 555 b.c., Cyrus’ advent, and 538 b.c., 
Babylon's fall.’ 

Such a quotation presents in the most lucid 
form the situation confronting the student of 
Isaiah. Further, it is most important to note the 
different viewpoints of the two main divisions of 
the book. In chapters i—xxxix, for instance, the 
prophet is clearly addressing his own generation, 
confronting a contemporary situation with the 
living message of his God; but chapters xl -> 
Ixvi are addressed to a generation a century and 
a half after his time, the captives in Babylon. 
There is no doubt that the Spirit of God could 
well have used Isaiah to speak to a distant 
generation, and prediction is an incontrovertible 
element in prophecy. But those who regard 
these chapters as coming from a later hand 
argue that this is straining judgment, and in large 
measure going contrary to the normal procedure 
of the prophets of Israel through whom the 
divine Word came in power to a living situation. 
With chapters xl—xlviii so evidently setting 
forth the ruin of Jerusalem and the exile as 
having already taken place, is it not to be 
assumed as probable, they say, that the message 
addressed in these verses to the children of 
Israel comes from the voice of one dwelling 
among them ? 

b. Arguments in favour of the unity of the book 
Within the compass of this work, which is not of 
a specifically critical nature, it is not possible to 
make any detailed study of this problem. But 
the outstanding points on both sides of the 
question may with profit be summarized. 

In favour of the unity of Isaiah all evidence 
that can be adduced from outside sources is 
unanimous. External evidence is all in favour 
of the unity of the book, it is only within the 
last hundred years that any question at all has 
been raised. Until then the unhesitating belief 
of the Jewish community and the Christian 
Church had regarded the whole work as proceed¬ 
ing from the pen of Isaiah the son of Amoz. 
The Lxx gives no hint of any kind of dual author¬ 
ship. In no better way has the old belief been 
recounted than by the son of Sirach who tells of 
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the record of the days of Hezekiah and says that 
Isaiah the prophet . . . 

Saw by an excellent spirit what should come to 
pass at the last; 

And he comforted them that mourned in Sion. 

He shewed the things that should be to the end 
of time. 

And the hidden things or ever they came.' 

(Bcclus. xlviii. 24-25, kv) 

Side by side with this are to be set the many 
passages from the New Testament where 
reference is made to Isaiah and his words are 
quoted. ‘Isaiah the prophet’ is spoken of irrespec¬ 
tive of the part of the book from which the words 
arc taken. The actual references are divided 
almost equally between the two sections of the 
book, those to the latter part being sliglitly the 
more numerous. This in itself is a confirmation 
of the view of the external evidence and that of 
the tradition of the Fathers. 

The argument from language is always difficult, 
and great debate has taken place upon the 
considerations raised by words and phrases that 
are common to both sections, as also upon those 
that are peculiar to one or the other, into this it 
is impossible to enter, though some brief com¬ 
ment must be made on the significance of the 
special appellation of Jehovah as the ‘Holy 
One of Israel’. This phrase is found in both 
sections of the book, but occurs hardly anywhere 
else in the Bible ainon. As being one of the 
outstanding descriptions of God common to 
both sections, this is a matter of primary 
importance. 

Too great reliance must not be set upon the 
evidence of subtle and intricate distinction in 
style and language as between the two sections. 
To say, for example, that the word for ‘righteous¬ 
ness’ occurs about seventeen times in the second 
part and only four or five times in the first; 
that the word for ‘work’ or ‘reward’ is found 
five times in the second and not at all in the 
first; that the word meaning ‘also’, or something 
akin to that, recurs no less than twenty-two times 
in the first and not at all in the second; to say 
all that and much more is in itself to prove little, 
since a whole catalogue of words and phrases 
peculiar to both sections could easily be compiled. 
The very distinction between the two sections in 
the type of message being given in itself calls 
forth a distinctiveness of language. Where the 
first section is characterized by a spirit of 
tremendous energy and drive, chapters xl to 
Ixvi are full of moving pathos, suffused with 
solemn beauty and carried forward on the wings 
of deep, eternal harmony. Like all great poetry 
there arc passages in which repetition and 
duplication of phrase are found; but to the 
unbiased student the very grandeur of the 
message of redemption and messianic hope, as 
distinct from straightforward history or a record 
of coming judgment upon the nations around, 
will appear as sufficient cause for any distinctive¬ 
ness in style and language. As to literary style, 


even Dr. Driver, who selects eighteen words or 
phrases in chapters xl to Ixvi, has to yield twelve 
of them as having parallels in the first section. 
Indeed, sober criticism has advanced that this 
question of diversity in style has been immensely 
exaggerated. It is found that there are more 
than three hundred words and expressions which 
are common to both the alleged ‘former’ and 
‘latter’ sections of Isaiah, and which find no 
place whatsoever in the later prophecies ol’ 
Daniel, Haggai, Zeehariah and Malachi. 

Another clement which must be kept in mind 
in the present discussion as favouring the unity 
of the book is that the local colouring in the 
second section, as much as in the first, is mostly, 
and very strikingly, that of Judaea. On this, the 
following quotation from Angus and Green’s 
Bible Handbook (p. 502) is worthy of note: 

‘Rocks, mountains, and forests arc in the 
prophet's landscapes; the horizon of his view 
extends to the islands of the sea; the flocks are 
those of Kedar; the rams those of Nebaioth; 
the trees are the cedar and the acacia, the pine 
and the box, with the oaks of Bashan and the 
woodland heights of Carmel. In particular, that 
terrible section which describes the lingering 
idolatries of Judah (Ivi. 9—Ivii. 21) places the 
.scene of them “in the torrent-valleys, under the 
clifls of the rocks, among the smooth stones of 
the stream”. “As there arc,” writes Dean Payne 
Smith, “no torrents, but only canals, in the flat, 
alluvial soil of Babylonia, so there arc no torrent- 
beds there; but these form a common feature of 
the landsciipe in Palestine and all mountainous 
countries.” ’ 

Evidence such as this cannot be passed over 
lightly and it is the present writer’s view that the 
manifestation of local colouring, as being so 
remarkably Palestinian, overweighs any evidence 
of apparent allusion to facts and incidents of 
Babylonian life in the later chapters. 

Furthermore, whatever may be said of the 
rest of the later chapters, those which contain 
the awesome section describing the airnal 
idolatries of apostate Israel are so completely 
divorced from all that we know of Babylonia and 
the Jewish exile there, that they must be referred 
to another place and period. It is beyond question 
that there is very much in Israel’s earlier history 
and her dealings with the nations around her 
borders from which material could have been 
culled for these dreadful passages. 

The question must also be faced: How did so 
distinguished a prophet as that of the writer of 
Is. xl—Ixvi disappear completely into the 
unknown? The carefully kept records of the 
Hebrew Church know nothing of another 
author. In several of the collections, as has been 
pointed out, Ezra and Nehemiah were bound 
together but were never confused by the Jew; 
their separate identity was always maintained. 
It would surely be one of the most amazing 
literary marvels of all time if the author of a 
book so m^estic and sublime should be unnamed 
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and ihe race in whose language he wrote and 
whose scribes were so exact in their compilation 
of records should without question have identi¬ 
fied him with one of their most outstanding 
prophets. 

In recent years further weight i)as been given 
to the arguments for unity through the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In them there is no 
break in the mss of Isaiah between the end ot' 
chapter xxxix and the beginning of chapter xl. 
As a matter of fact chapter xl begins on the 
last line of the page. Obviously no final con¬ 
clusions can be drawn from this, but as an cle¬ 
ment in a cumulative argument it must be 
considered important. 

One linal word. We do not know exact 1> 
under what circumstances Isaiah lived in the 
latter days of his life. Under threat of death at 
the hands of the godless Manasseh (2 Ki. x\i. lO), 
he may well have been forced out of the glare 
of public life into the shelter of some secluded 
retreat. This would present a situation rathci’ 
similar to that in which John wrote the book of 
Revelation on the Isle of Patmos. He too looked 
far into the future and wrote of what he saw. 
Might not this prophet, Isaiah, son of Amo/, 
faced with the decline of true religion in his own 
Jerusalem, ‘the home of God's elect*, have found 
the Spirit of the Lord leading him to see and 
declare the deathless hope of the true children 
of Zion and to proclaim lor generations yet 
unborn the matchlessncss of the salvation of 
his God ? 

c. Arguments against the unity of the book 

It must, how'ever, be readily admitted that the 
great preponderance of critical (.)pinion is against 
the unity of the book. Indeed Professor W. L. 
Wardle, writing in Dr. Peake’s Commentary, 
goes so far as to say of these latter chapters of 
Isaiah: ‘No critical conclusion is more certain 
than that they belong to a later period.’ The 
evidence in favour of this may be fairly sum¬ 
marized as follows. 

The greatest problem of all lies in the change 
of situation, time and place which shows itself 
in chapter xl. To all appearances the prophecies 
which begin there seem to be spoken to the 
captive children of Israel in Babylon and at a 
period of their captivity when deliverance seems 
imminent. If these words be from the pen of 
Isaiah, he is obviously no longer a preacher of 
righteousness to his own generation but a seer, 
caught up to a plane of vision where he beholds 
events that will come to pass a century and a half 
later. His words of prophecy thereby become a 
legacy to generations still unborn and not the 
inspired utterance of one caught in the tide of 
contemporary events together with his brethren. 

There is obviously nothing impossible in this, 
though it differs somewhat from the usual 
practice of the prophets. While many will readily 
admit that prediction of the future is an essential 
and integral part of prophecy, it yet seems to 
them that such a facing of a situation only to 


arise a century and a half later is so exceptional 
as to be, failing conclusive evidence to the 
contrary, highly iFiiprobablc. In a supplementary 
note to his work on Isaiah, Professor Chcync 
quotes the words of Dean Bradley, before the 
University of Oxford in 1875, where he sketches 
this predictive view in most graphic language: 

‘The Isaiah,’ he says, ‘of the vexed and stormy 
times of Aha/ and Hezekiah is supposed in his 
later days to have l>een transplanted by God's 
Spirit into a time and a region other than his 
own ... He is led in prolonged and solitary 
vision into a land that he has never trodden, and 
to a generation on whom he has never looked. 
The familiar scenes and faces, among which he 
had lived and laboured, have grown dim and 
disappeared. All sounds and voices of the 
present arc hushed, and the interests and passions 
into which he had thrown himself with all the 
intensity of his race and character move him no 
more. The present has died out of the horizon 
of his soul’s vision . . . The voices in his ears 
are those of men unborn, and he lives a second 
life among events and persons, sin and sulfcring, 
and i'ear.^ and hopes, photographed sometimes 
with the minutest accuracy on the sensitive and 
sympathetic medium of his own spirit; and he 
becomes the denouncer of the special sins of a 
disiani generation and the spokesman of the 
faith and the hope and passionate yearning of an 
exiled nation, the descendants of the men living 
when lie wrote in the profound peace of a re¬ 
newed prosperity.’ 

When we are studying passages that make 
reference to the existing condition of the lanil, it 
is normal to assume that we are reading the 
words of a contemporary. But this position is 
completely reversed if we accept the unity of 
Isaiah. Had chapters xl to xlviii come to us 
anonymously, they would most naturally have 
been assigned to the period of the captivity. 
In chapter xli the writer touches with a sure 
brush on a historical situation and very soon is 
delineating it most clearly. Cyrus, the deliverer, 
is presented as a world hgure, and in xliv. 24— 
xlv. 25 we find a whole set of prophecies dealing 
with his work and mission. It is argued that if 
this is predictive writing by Isaiah of Jerusalem 
it is an absolutely exceptional utterance with no 
parallel in all other prophetic literature. In this 
context it is also pointed out that these chapters 
nowhere claim Isaiah’s authorship and arc, 
indeed, separated from the rest of the work which 
is clearly his by a historical narrative of some 
length. 

In his recent discussion of the entire subject 
Professor C. R. North deals at length with the 
Suffering Servant of ‘Dcutero-lsaiah’. Two 
quotations may profitably be given here. ‘As 
long as it was believed that the Book of 
Isaiah was entirely the work of an eighth- 
century Prophet, it was natural to assume that 
those portions of it which have an exilic back¬ 
ground must be prophecy in the predictive sense 
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of the word. Accordingly the Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of the Servant seemed obvious. But no 
sooner was there talk of a Babylonian Isaiah 
than Christian scholars began to adopt the view 
that had long prevailed among the Jews, namely, 
that the Servant was the nation Israel.’ (From 
the chapter entitled ‘Christian Interpretations: 
From Doederlein to Duhm'.) Again, on p. 207, 
he writes: ‘The fundamental objection to the 
traditional Messianic interpretation is that it is 
wedded to a too mechanical doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion. This seems to put it out of court as un¬ 
worthy of .serious consideration. The Prophet is 
a mere amanuensis, and what he writes has no 
relevance to the circumstances of his own time. 
Moreover, if this implies that he “sees” in 
advance One who was not to come for another 
live or six centuries, it raises the difficult philo- 
sophiciil problem whether there can be an actual 
prevision of history.’ 

These are large claims and demand much 
greater and more detailed study than this work 
can give. 'I’hey do, however, in succinct and 
empliatic form express the standpoint of the 
critical school concerning the question now 
under discussion. It may fairly be asked, how¬ 
ever, whether a doctrine of inspiration which 
does not include the possibility of vision to the 
very ends of history can be regarded as adequate. 
And furthermore, is not the messianic hope 
among the greatest of the influences which 
moulded, preserved and purified the spirit of 
Israel? Could there be such a hope without 
prophetic prevision? 

It is frequently pointed out that Cyrus is 
prc.scnted, not only as a fact of history visible 
before their eyes, but that this fact is adduced 
as proof ol‘ the fulfilment of prophecies of long 
ago. It is this fact which makes it difficult to 
accept the argument that here the prophet is 
using what is called the ‘prophetic perfect’—viz. 
that in the eagerness of his speech and the 
certainty that certain things must come to pass, 
he employed a form of speech implying that the 
events have already taken place. George Adam 
Smith puts the argument thus: 

‘It is not only that the prophecy, with what 
might be the mere ardour of vision, represents 
the Persian as already above the horizon and 
upon the flowing tide of victory; but that, in the 
course of a sober argument for the unique 
divinity of the God of Fsrael, which takes place 
throughout chapters xli to xlviii, Cyrus, alive 
and irresistible, already accredited by success, 
and with Babylonia at his feet, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former prophecies of 
a deliverance for Israel are at last coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as the proof that a prediction is being ful¬ 
filled. Unless he had already appeared in flesh 
and blood, and was on the point of striking at 
Babylon, with all the prestige of unbroken 
victory, a great part of Isaiah xli to xlviii would 
be utterly unintelligible.’ 

Passing from the study of the historical 


situation it /lught be noted that the very evidence 
of apparent lack of Babylonian local colour 
is in itself adduced as a strong argument for 
the exilic date. Exiles of every age and race are 
accustomed to live in tlie spirit of the home for 
which they long. The very brokenness of their 
hearts makes it impossible for them to become 
true citizens of an alien society and instinctively 
thoughts arise of other scenes. So loo would it 
be for the Jewish people, banished as they were 
from Zion, city of their Ciod. And, furthermore, 
much of the literature of their people would 
be before them and their souls would be steeped 
in its beauty and grandeur. These, and not the 
barren, level plains of the land of their captivity, 
would be the fountainhead of their inspiration 
when they spoke. 

All that is self-evident. But it is also urged by 
some that the absence of local colour from the 
prophecy of Isaiah has been greatly exaggerated. 
Here, for example, is a statement of the contrary 
kind: ‘ . . . break after break of Babylonian light 
and shadow falling across our path -the 
temples, the idol-manufactories, the processions 
of images, the diviners and astrologers, the gods 
and altars especially cultivated by the character¬ 
istic mercantile spirit of the place; the shipping 
of that mart of nations, the crowds of her 
merchants; the glitter of many waters, and even 
that intolerable glare, which so frequently curses 
the skies of Mesopotamia (xlix. 10). . . . The 
beasts he mentions have for the most part been 
recognized as familiar in Babylonia: and while 
the same cannot be said of the trees and plants he 
names, it has been observed that the passages, 
into which he brings them, are passages where 
his thoughts are fixed on the restoration to 
Palestine’ (G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, H, 
pp. I3f.). 

Finally it is urged that the contrast between 
Jeremiah and the book of Isaiah in regard to 
the form of the prediction of captivity is quite 
unique if indeed chapters xl—Ixvi are from pre¬ 
captivity days. Jeremiah spoke of exile and of 
the certainty of deliverance, but always in the 
future tense. Both of these he openly and 
distinctively predicted but with a reserve and 
reticence about details which, it is said, arc quite 
inexplicable if these later chapters of Isaiah had 
already been written and by such an outstanding 
prophet as Isaiah. The appeal addressed by the 
prophet is to a people long-suffering under the 
hand of God; and it is to men and women whose 
conscience has been quickened and convicted 
by the chastening power of hardship and sorrow 
that the hope of deliverance comes and the 
deliverer, Cyrus, is proclaimed as the instrument 
of their God. 

d. A summary of the evidence 

In favour of a divided authorship we have seen 
that there is no directly explicit evidence in the 
book itself to prove that it was all by the prophet 
himself; that chapters xl—Ixvi at no point claim 
to be from the pen of Isaiah, and that they 
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represent the exile as not only having taken 
place but actually nearing its end with Cyrus 
about to accomplish the fall of Babylonia. 
Furthermore, such other evidence as is available 
■ -the language and style of writing, the theology 
and slandpoint of the prophet’s message—in no 
way conflicts with the theory of a later date. 
There is the further issue raised by some of a too 
mechanical theory of inspiration which makes the 
prophet to write of things irrelevant to his time 
and speak of the Suffering Servant of God as 
One far removed from the contemporary scene. 

On the other side, in favour of the unity of 
the book, we have noted that external evidence 
is all in favour of unity; that the argument from 
language is as effective in favour of unity as of 
disunity, if not more so; that the local colouring 
is pre-eminently that of Judaea; that there arc 
certain sections in chapters xl—Ixvi which even 
on the critical view must be pre-cxilic; and that 
the disappearance of such a remarkable author 
from the scene of history and the field of litera¬ 
ture is hard to be explained. 

We have already referred to Dr. A. B. 
Davidson's standpoint in the opening paragraph 
of this section. His final conclusion is stated in 
the follow'ing way: ‘Such questions ought to be 
kept as far away as possible from all interference 
with the articles of religion. How can it aftect 
one's religious condition whether he believes 
Isaiah to be the single author of the prophecies 


attributed to him or to have had others joined 
with him? And 1 wish to say that 1 think we 
ought to repudiate and resent the attempts that 
are made to make the question one of religious 
belief, and to endeavour so to place the question 
that it does not become so.’ 

While that is so, it remains true that ‘the 
almost unanimous acceptance during twenty- 
five centuries of the Isaianic authorship of the 
entire book of Isaiah can only be accounted for 
by the fact that such a view of it is fully in accord 
witli the conception of Prophecy set forth in the 
Bible as a whole’ (O. 1’. Allis, The Unity of 
Isaiah, P- 122). If prediction is accepted as a 
fundamental element of the prophet's message, 
if the address to his contemporaries is the point¬ 
ing forward to the One who was to come, and if, 
as illustration of the mighty providential move¬ 
ments of history, God makes him to sec in 
advance that which is to be in order that he 
might with greater efl'ect preach to his people, 
and also that the record in times subsequent 
might authenticate the prophetic word, then the 
conclusion is inevitable that the book is indi¬ 
visible. 

note: The passages of verse translation quoted 
in this commentary are largely taken from Isaiah 
in Modern Speech by J, McTadyen (1918), 
by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs, 
James Clarke and Co, Ltd, 
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COMMENTARY 

(JHAPTERS J^XXXIX 


I. PROPHECIES CENTRED ON. JUDAH? 

AND JERUSALEM, i. I -xii. 6 

a. The argument of the Lord (i. 1-31) 

i. The title and superscription (i. 1). Tiic verse 
evidently refers to thclirst twelvechaptersonlyand 
not to the whole book, as Judah and Jerusalem 
are mentioned as the subjects being dealt with. 

The question has been raised as to tfic point 
in time referred to in the chapter. From verse 7 
we see that the horrors of a terrible invasion 
have come upon the land, and all the signs would 
seem to point to this being the invasion of 
Judah by Sennacherib in 701 b.c. In that event 
this chapter has been chosen and written as an 
introduction late in life by Isaiah. The scene that 
confronts him as he gazes upon the world of his 
time is sufficiently representative to warrant the 
portrayal of it as typical of all Israel’s attitude to 
the word and the will of Jehovah. As George 
Adam Smith says: ‘It is a clear, complete state¬ 
ment of the points which were at issue between 
the Lord and His own all the time Isaiah was the 
Lord’s prophet. It is the most representative of 
all Isaiah’s prophecies, a summary perhaps 
better than any other single chapter of the Old 
Testament, of the substance of prophetic 
doctrine, and a very vivid illustration of the 
prophetic spirit and method’ (Isaiah, p. 4). 

ii. Introduction (i. 2-9). This introduction of 
Isaiah is in the form of a great trial. It is ‘The 
Great Arraignment’, as Ewald axils it, of the 
chosen people. God is at once the plaintiff and 
judge. Heaven and airth are called to support 
the complaint (2); and the prophet is the witness 
in chief. Against the chosen people the charge 
that is brought is one of absolute rebellion 
arising from their evil and unnatural heart. It is 
from this that all the evils that have come upon 
the land directly develop. Though by the mouth 
of the prophets Amos and Hosea the word of 
the Lord God had reached them, they had not 
hearkened: and their perversity had led to 
many blatant breaches of the moral law. The 
ultimate issue of such a condition is that the 
One by whom they have been created and kept is 
unknown and the misery that has fallen upon the 
land is eloquent testimony to the reality of this 
departure from the faith. 

The Lord hath spoken (2). It is signifiaint that, 
at the very commencement of this book, Isaiah 
emphasizes the fact that the authentic message 
of the Lord God is to be found here. Cf. Ps. 1.4; 
Dt. xxxii. 1. In this statement of rebellion the 
emphatic pronouns should be noted: ‘even My 
children, those whom I have reared, even they 
have retailed.’ The ox ,, , the ass (3). The very 
beasts of the field are able to show a more 
natural and perfect habit of dependence and 
devotion than the chosen people of the Lord. 
The Holy One of Israel (4). This phrase and name 


for God Wc do not find before tlic time of Is/iiab. 
It is probably one of his own coining. The 
vision that came to him within the temple pre¬ 
cincts was of One high and lifted up (vi. I), of 
One pre-eminently holy (vi. 3); and it was no 
doubt from that inspiration at the very lieginning 
of his ministry that Isaiah continued to speak of 
God as ‘the 1 loly One of Israel’. U is not possible 
to assess all that the phrase meant for Isaiah, but 
it was the word of one who had seen the Lord and 
whose entire subsequent ministry was devoted 
to the bringing of his people to a like sense of 
the majesty and the power of the One whom 
he himself had seen within the sanctuary. The 
glory and the beauty of holiness arc here en¬ 
shrined, and all within the personality of the 
covenant-making God. 

Ye will revolt more ami more (5). The Kv has 
this in the form of a question and gives thereby a 
better sense: ‘Why will ye be still stricken, that 
ye revolt more and more?’ Ytnir country is 
desolate ... (7). At least three invasions of the 
sacred soil of Judah look place during the life¬ 
time of Isaiah. One of them was by the combined 
forces of Israel and Syria about 734 n.c., and 
the others by the forces of the Assyrians, the 
first under Sargon in 712 b.c. and the other 
under Sennacherib in 701 b.c. (See Appendix III 
to Kings, ‘The Great lunpires during the Period 
of the Monarchy’.) The Syrian attack is referred 
to in chapter vii, and the others in chapters xxii 
and xxvi. As overthrown by strant^ers (7). A 
variant reading suggested by Bwald gives a 
much stronger cflect: ‘as the overthrow ol‘ 
Sodom.’ Daughter of Zion (8). A personification; 
the Holy City is here referred to. This is a not 
uncommon form in the more poetical writings 
of the Old Testament. Cf. 2 Ki. xix. 21; Ps. xlv. 
12. Cheyne points out that in La. ii. 8 the phrase 
seems to mean the city without the inhabitants; 
while in Mi. iv. 10 it appears to mean the 
inhabitants without the city. The picture is of 
the desolate Jerusalem watching over the ruins 
that are left after the surging tide of attle and 
invasion has receded into the distance. In verse 8 
the various pictures of the cottage (‘booth’, rv), 
the lodge, both rude shelters erected in the fields 
at the lime of harvest, and the besieged city arc 
all pictures of loneliness. We should have been 
as Sodom (9). That is, we should have been 
totally destroyed. Thus early, Isaiah introduces 
the significant phrase the remnant (9). The 
divine promise that reaches down from the ages 
past is of the continuity of the chosen race and 
of the One who would come forth from the 
midst of the people of Israel. The emphasis is 
upon the sovereignty of the purpose of God. It 
is the Lord who ‘leaves’ the remnant: it is by 
His grace that the entire nation is not overthrown 
in a catastrophe similar to that which engulfed 
Sodom and Gomorrah. See note on vii. 3. 
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ill. Formalism in worship and the divine de¬ 
mand (i. 10-17). In this section of his prophecy 
Isaiah sets forth the multiplicity of the ways 
in which the children of Israel, here boldly 
styled the people of Gomorrah (10), were seeking 
the favour of the Lord God, and yet not in any¬ 
way satisfying the high and holy standard of 
the commandment. Oblations, new moons, 
sabbaths, incense, the blood of bullocks and the 
fat of rams, the appointed assembly and the 
solemn meeting (11-14): here were all the out¬ 
ward trappings of the religious life, but the 
essential heart of the faith was lacking and the 
people were observing a vain show without the 
spirit that was the fulfilment of' the entire law. 
Over against this terrible denial ol' the faith, 
the prophet sets forth the eternal law and the 
demand of the Holy One of Israel (16, 17). 
Righteousness and the fulfilment of the commis¬ 
sion to attend to such needs as those of the 
fatherless and the widow were the fundamental 
things. This is one of the noblest of the sayings 
of Isaiah and has often been compared with 
the stern and unequivocal prophecies of Amos 
(cf. Am V, 15, etc.). 

To tread my courts (12). This leading does not 
give the full atmosphere of the original, which 
infers an insult; the sense is ol‘ Trampling' the 
courts of the Lord (see Rv), To come before the 
throne of the Lord God with all the outward 
appearance of deep piety, while the heart is far 
removed from the One who reigns there, is an 
insult to heaven and an alfront to all the glory 
of the revelation olThe divine power and holiness. 
Appointed feasts (14). These were the feasts set in 
the very heart of the law and commandment of 
God. When separated from the heart condition 
that made them to be the expression of a love 
and devotion seeking after God, even the sab¬ 
bath, the feast of Pentecost, the feast of the 
Passover, of trumpets, of tabernacles, the day of 
atonement, all alike became hateful to Him and 
an offence to His glorious commandment. 
blood (15); Heb. ‘bloods’, i.e. stains of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean (16). Ceremonial 
purification is not enough; it must be accom¬ 
panied by positive reformation. Seek judgment 
(17); Rsv ‘seek justice’. This verse introduces us 
to some of the social evils which Isaiah was at 
pains to condemn. Cf. verse 23 below. 

iv. Conditions of blessing (i. ltL-20). In these 
words the crux of the matter is presented to the 
people. Note should be taken of the emphasis 
in Isaiah upon the power of reason. ‘God 
reiisons with man—that is the first article of 
religion according to Isaiah. Isaiah lays more 
stress upon the intellectual side of the moral 
sense than on the other, and the frequency with 
which in this chapter he employs the words 
know, consider, reason, is characteristic of all his 
prophesying’ (G. A. Smith, Isaiah, p. 10). Come 
now, and let us reason together (18). Cheyne 
translates this by the expression: ‘Come now, 
let us bring our reasoning to a close.’ In other 
words, there is only one ultimate answer to the 


rebellion of man, and that is the free forgiveness 
of God. Such an offer of pardon as is here made 
is not the continuance of reasoning together, but 
the ending of argument and the settlement of 
dissension. Scarlet . . . crimson (18); practically 
synonymous terms for a bright red colour 
derived from the cochineal insect. TTicy are 
clearly chosen to provide an emphatic contrast 
to the colour of snow and of natural undyed 
wool. 

V. Judgment and redemption (i. 21-31). This 
supplementary passage at the end of the first 
chapter is a concentrated expression of the 
certainty of the divine judgment for all who 
disobey and rebel (21-24, 28-31) and of the 
assurance of the redemption of the Lord that 
will be real and not delayed (25-27). Allliction 
will most certainly come, but it will be overruled 
for good and the Lord God will redeem Zion and 
the remnant of the people. 

Thy princes are rebellious . . . (23). The way in 
which the ruling classes had given themselves 
over to corruption and oppression is always 
boldly drawn by Isaiah. The disease w'as from 
the head down through the entire body politic. 
See verse 17n. abo\e. Purely purge (25); i.e. 
‘thoroughly’ or ‘absolutely’; lit. ‘with alkali’; 
the metaphor is taken from the smelting pro¬ 
cess (see RSV). Cf. verse 22. In the alloying of 
silver tin or ‘lead’ was wont to be used. The oaks 
and gardens (29) were associated with pagan 
worship and ritual. The maker of it (31); rather, 
as in RV, ‘and his work’. Luther translates it in 
this way. 

b. Description of the glory of the messianic age 
(ii. 1 -iv. 6) 

Chapters ii—iv form by themselves a little book 
of prophetic and inspired sayings. There are here 
six short oracles and all most probably come 
from the earliest part of the prophet's ministry. 

i. A messianic prophecy (ii. 1-4). This passage 
is repeated in Mi. iv. 1-4 (sec notes). The picture 
is of the messianic age when the Holy City shall 
be the city to which all the nations shall resort 
for the learning of the true way, and the reign 
of universal peace will be ushered in by the 
people’s obedience to the revealed word of the 
Lord God (2, 3). Then shall justice be established 
and the divine law run throughout the earth (4). 

The word . . . (1). Once again the prophet 
emphasizes that his message is concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem. As it was here that the chosen 
remnant was to be, it was in accordance with the 
fitness of things that the particular outlook of 
the author should be always coloured by refer¬ 
ence to these places. The mountain of the Lord's 
house (2); i.e. Mount Moriah, on which the 
temple was built. Here the prediction is emphatic 
that the true worship of the living God shall in 
the end, in the last days, prevail over all other 
forms of worship or religious devotion which, 
by their very nature and separateness from the 
authentic revelation, are false and unsatisfying. 
Many people (3), Rather ‘many peoples’ (rv); 
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i.e. ‘nations’. Out of Zion (3). This of course was 
literally fulfilled to the very letter. It was in the 
Holy City that our Lord suffered rejection, and 
it was from the upper room in that same city 
that the word went forth to all the nations. Cf. 
Jn. iv. 22; Lk. xxiv. 47, 49. Among the nations 
(4). The correct sense is ‘between the nations’ 
(Rv). The causes of all things making for strife 
will be adjudicated by the Lord God and His 
Messiah, and the Word given shall become the 
arbitrament instead of the power of the armed 
might of men. With verse 4 cf. Joel iii. 9, lOn. 

In view of the importance given to the Holy 
City and to Mount Zion in this passage, it 
has often been suggested that it is probably a 
very late insertion into the text, and that a post- 
exilic date should naturally be given to it. To 
argue so is to stress doctrinal and critical pre¬ 
suppositions to the breaking-point. The prophet 
who received the message from the Lord God 
within the temple precincts and went forth from 
thence with the word of the living God upon his 
lips could not but have had a most acute aware¬ 
ness of the significance of the Holy City in the 
purposes of God; and as the vision dawned 
upon his mind of the glory that was yet to be 
under the reign of the Prince of Peace, it would 
seem to him that there was only one spot where 
that could most fittingly be accomplished, 
namely, the Holy City. 

ii. The day of the Lord: Judgment and testing 
(ii. 5-22). This vision of future blessing is 
followed by a renewal of the indictment upon the 
chosen race (5-9). Then follows a description of 
the form of the judgment that will of necessity 
fall upon them as they persist in turning from the 
Lord God (lQ-22). As a mighty storm shall this 
day of the Lord gather force and come sweeping 
down from the north to the sea coast, engulfing 
and crushing in its course all the high and the 
lofty things from the cedars of Lebanon (13) to 
the ships of Tarshish (16). Thus will the pride of 
man be brought low and his sin be punished. 

O house of Jacob ... (5); the transition verse 
from the picture of the universal dominion of 
the Lord to the description of the sin of Judah. 
Therefore (6); RV ‘For’. The following verses are 
the reasons urged by the prophet for the return 
to the Lord God. Only if they walk in the light of 
the Lord (5) will the foregoing prophecy be 
capable of fulfilment. Four great causes are here 
given for the divine displeasure: association with 
foreign peoples (6), slavish imitation of such 
foreign peoples in their heathen practices (6), 
dependence on mere financial and warlike re¬ 
serves (7), and the worship of idols (8). Please 
themselves in (6). Rather, as in rv, ‘they strike 
hands with (make a compact with) the children 
of strangers’, i.e. the heathen. Therefore forgive 
them not (9). Translate ‘and thou dost not for¬ 
give them’. With verse 10 cf. verses 19 and 21. 

Ships of Tarshish (16), i.e. the largest ships that 
were known: the kind that made the long voyage 
to Tarshish. Tarshish was perhaps the Tartessus 
in Spain, though others are of the opinion that 


it was in Italy and that its people were the 
Tyrrhenians or Etruscans. See xxiii. In. All 
pleasant pictures (16). There have been many 
suggestions for variant readings, but the sense is 
quite clear. The implication is that all objects 
of desire are to be overthrown. The idols he shall 
utterly abolish (18); RV ‘the idols shall utterly 
pass away’. Here is the great and dramatic 
climax for which the prophet looks. In the 
consummation of the mighty acts of Jehovah, the 
overthrow of all alien and false divinities will 
be absolute and entire. Nothing shall stand when 
He appetirs (cf. Mai. iii. 2). They shall go into the 
holes of the rocks (19); cf. verses 10 and 21. The 
picture is of a people fleeing from their homes 
before an invader, and trying to escape into the 
shelter of the hills (cf. Rev. vi. 15, 16). The 
destruction will be so entire that those who have 
been the devotees of the idolatrous practices of 
the heathen will in their disgust and loathing cast 
them to the very pests of the field and the house 
(20). Cease ye from man (22); i.e. from all trust 
in man alone. Only in the Lord Jehovah is there 
power and sufiicicncy and abiding strength. 

iii. Oppression and anarchy (iii. 1-12). Having 
denounced the heathen practices and self- 
reliance of the people, the prophet deals in 
chapter iii with social evils and private luxury. In 
verses 1-12 he foretells a terrible time of anarchy 
that is to come upon the land, for the Lord will 
take away the rulers and all who might guide the 
people (1-3). So absolute will this be that men 
will look all over the land for someone to be 
their ruler and guide, but all in vain (4). This is 
the awesome reward that comes upon the spirit 
of disobedience and sin, upon the respect of 
persons that is shown by the people of the land 
and upon their Sodom-like shamelessness in their 
sin (5-9). The sole hope lies in righteousness. 
Blessing shall be to the righteous; woe to the 
wicked; each shall inevitably reap as they have 
sown (10, 11). Oppression and greed as shown 
by the nobles of the land must pass or there will 
never be hope for a better day. I'hc position at 
court is so bad that the very rulers arc themselves 
ruled by the ladies of the court and act as 
children (12). Anarchy is absolute over all the 
land. 

The stay and the staff {\). Two genders of the 
same noun arc used here, as in Ec. ii. 8; Na. ii. 12, 
according to the Hebrew idiom for representing 
all kinds of things. In this case the reference is 
to all kinds of supports, such as food, and then 
to the other things here mentioned, government, 
law and order, peace. The cunning artificer, and 
the eloquent orator (3). Rsv ‘the skilful magician 
and the expert in charms’. A reference to the 
superstition which existed. Thou hast clothing (6). 
Either the meaning is that poverty is so rife that 
it is something to discover one with a garment 
suitable for a special purpose, or that ‘mantle’ 
(sec RSv) here refers to a robe of office, so that, 
in thus accosting his neighbour, the man is 
speaking to one who has previously been a 
ruler in the land. Healer (7); rv mg. ‘binder up’; 
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cf. i. 6. Provoke the eyes of his glory (8>; cf. remnant of the Lord (2). Righteousness and 

Ixv. 3. Rsv renders ‘his glorious presence’. The truth will reign in the citadels of the land; the 

shew of their countenance (9); Rv mg. ‘their peoples shall be clean and the pillar of fire and of 

respecting of persons’. cloud will once again be the glory of the nation 

iv. The judgment of the Lord (iii. 13-15). In and its sure defence (3-5). In the midst of all 

these words the prophet presents the Lord God there will be the tabernacle of the Lord, and 

arising in judgment and dealing with the rulers the seeking heart will there find solace, comfort 

of the people who have so grossly mismanaged and eternal rest (6). 

the business of government. The cry of the The branch of the I^rd (2), or ‘sprout of the 
oppressed has reached the ear of the most High Eternar (see rv mg.). Cf. Je. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15; 

and He has come down to deliver and save them. Zc. iii. 8, vi. 12. In these passages it is obvious 

Princes and rulers are thus now called to account : that there is reference to One who will rule and 

they who were the keepers of the vineyard have guide in righteousness, one of the family of 

abused their position oi'privilege and have made David, a servant of God. This can be none other 

private gain the be-all and end-all of life. The than the Messiah, who would usher in a day of 
very judgment that has been meted out by them high and gracious blessing to all the land. As 
to the poor and the oppressed will come down G. A. Smith says, ‘From the blackest pessimism 

upon them in yet greater measure. Ye have eaten shall arise new hope and faith as from beneath 

//p//zc v 7 now^/( 14). Te is emphatic:‘Ye ... the Isaiah's darkest verses that glorious passage 

elders and the rulers . . . even yc.’ l‘he figure of suddenly bursts like uncontrollable spring from 

a vineyard is a favourite one in Scripture. Cf. the very feet of winter.’ Written among the living 

V. 1-7. (3); RV mg. ‘unto life’; i.e. included in God’s list 

V. Judgment on the daughters of Zion (iii. 16— of the remnant. Upon all the glory shall he a 

iv. 1). Here is the climax of this message of defence (5), Rather, as in Rv, ‘over all the glory 
judgment and doom. Even the w'ornen of shall spread the canopy', i.e. of divine love and 
Jerusalem are involved in this terrible condition protection, 
of affairs; they, equally with the men, will be 

overthrown in the day of the Lord (16, 17). 1 he s judgments upon sin (v. 1-30) 

power of the picture here presented is made all This chapter begins in the form of a lament, with 

the greater by the contrast with the luxury to the theme of the story of the Lord’s vineyard 

which they were accustomed (18-24). As Amos (1-7). In a passage of outstanding power and 

attacked the women of Samaria for their wanton sublimity, the prophet addresses his hetirers 

oppression of the poor and their conduct of gathered around him and skilfully leads them to 

themselves thereafter (Am. iv. 1-3), so here assent to the judgment which he is to make upon 

Isaiah assails the haughtiness and the disdain of the nation. The sudden change of the rhythm in 

these women of the Holy City (16). Here is the verse 7 and the use of assonance in the verse 

picture that the world has almost always known accentuates the strict and incisive message of the 

—abject poverty existing alongside luxurious minister of Jehovah. Then follows a sixfold 

living and haughty extravagance. For their part woe; the sentence of the everlasting love upon 

in this, these women are to bo overtaken in the the greedy landowners (8-10), the drunkards 

judgment that will come and on them will fall a (11-17), the unbelievers (18, 19), the foes of the 

terrible and loathsome plague (17). Not only moral order (20), the self-confident and worldly- 

will they be the victims of a noxious form of wise men (21), the dissolute and unjust judges 

illness, but upon them will come the awful curse (22-24). Then comes the stern and unequivocal 

of the East, the unmarried state (iv. 1). statement that the Lord God will Himself sum- 

In the list (18-23) of the forms of dress and nion the terrible and unwearied hosts of the 

adornment w'orn by the women of Jerusalem, Assyrians to destroy the land of Judah (25-30). 

many objects are included that were worn by i. The parable of the vineyard (v. 1-7). In these 
the heathen goddess Ishtar. The passage should verses the prophet re-emphasizes the message of 

be read in rv or rsv where some of the articles the previous chapters. Judah is apostate, and 

are more clearly identified. Cauls (18); rsv this is at once the sorrow of God and the cause 

‘headbands’. Tablets (20); rv ‘perfume boxes’. of her overthrow and condemnation. All that 

Wimples, and the crisping pins (22); rv ‘the could be done to make the vineyard bear good 

shawls, and the satchels’ (rsv ‘handbags’). fruit has been done; but all to no avail (2, 4). 

vi. Vision of comfort and peace (iv. 2-6). This Nothing remains but to uproot the defences of 

section of the book is brought to an end, as so the vineyard and to destroy all that pertained to 

often the great addresses of the prophet are it in the past (5, 6). The application of verse 7 

summarized and completed, with a vision of follows inevitably and with awful force, 

comfort and peace. It is once again worth assert- My wellbeloved (1). ‘My friend’; i.e. Jehovah, 
ing that there is no ground whatsoever in the The object of the introduction in this form is to 

text itself for placing this later than the time of secure the attention of the bystanders for the 

Isaiah. Here is the promise of glorious consum- message that is to follow. A very fruitful hill (1). 

mation and life (2, 3). Here is the divine answer Lit. ‘upon a horn, a son of fatness’. The meaning 

to the wrongs of man. The land will yet be of the text is that the peak on which the vineyard 

covered with fruit and vegetation for the chosen is set is most fertile: the sunny side of the rocky 
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slopes were always the ones chosen for the 
cultivation of the vine. Note the emphasis on 
the intention of permanence in the work and plan 
of the beloved. Fertility, in the clearing of 
the stones; production and development, in the 
making of the winepress, which would be 
hollowed out of the rock; defence, in the building 
of the walls, hedges and towers. This marvellous 
intent of God concerning Israel is clear all 
throughout the sacred word. ‘O that thou hadst 
hearkened to my commandments I then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as 
the waves of the sea’ (xlviii. 18). / will. . . com¬ 
mand the clouds (6). From the closing words of 
this verse it is clear that the prophet has been 
speaking of the Lord God. The keeper of the 
vineyard is the Lord of the whole earth. Oppres¬ 
sion , , , . a cry (7). Here is the specification of 
that which has been given in the parabolic form 
of wild grapes (2, 4). The cry is the plea for help 
of those who arc oppressed. 

ii. Denunciation of the evil-doers and the 
declaring of woes (v. 8-24). Six woes are here 
pronounced upon specific evils. In the first 
(verses 8-10) the grasping landowners are 
denounced for the wav in which they arc con¬ 
tinually striving to extend the limit of their 
possessions by the grinding under of the poor and 
the landless. In their greed they were driving the 
ancient possessors from their lands and making 
for themselves large and extensive estates. Soon 
there will come the inevitable recompense. The 
land will be desolate and the reaping from the 
soil will turn out scanty and inadequate. Acres 
(10). This word means literally ‘yokes’; a ‘yoke’ 
was as much as could be ploughed by a yoke 
of oxen (i.e. two oxen) in a single day. One hath 
(10). A liquid measure with the equivalent of an 
ephah of dry measure, roughly about eight 
gallons. The amount is ridiculously small for so 
large an area of ploughed land. Homer (10). 
About eighty-three gallons. The yield therefore 
is to be barely a tenth of the amount sown. 

The second woe (verses 11-17) consists of a 
stern denunciation of all who give themselves 
over to rioting and dissipation. By such conduct 
the nation is steadily being brought to ruin and 
the gates of bondage arc opened for the captive 
to enter (13,14). To leave God out of calculation 
in the ordering of life is to court certain destruc¬ 
tion and to lead the people on to the inescapable 
doom of the wicked. That they may follow strong 
drink (11). Isaiah refers several times to drunken¬ 
ness, which suggests it was prevalent. See verse 
22 and cf. xix. 14, xxiv. 20, xxviii. 1, 7. Are gone 
into captivity (13); rsv ‘go into exile’. The tense 
is the ‘prophetic perfect*. Hell (14), i.e. Sheol or 
Hades, ‘the grave’. Cf. Jb. xi. 8, xiv. 13. 

In the third woe (verses 18, 19) the prophet 
addresses himself to those who attach themselves 
to sin and blatantly call on God to make Himself 
known in judgment. Their very actions are like 
cords pulling the results of sin down upon them. 
Cf. the words of G. A. Smith: ‘This figure of 
sinners jeering at the approach of a calamity. 
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while they actually wear the harness of its 
carriage, is very striking.’ A cart rope (18); i.e. 
a strong rope, suggesting the enormity of the sin. 

The fourth woe (verse 20) is directed against 
those who by their words and behaviour seek to 
overthrow the established moral order. The Iasi 
two phrases are really an illustration of the first. 

The fifth woe (verse 21) is directed against those 
who in their own wisdom endeavour to order 
their lives. Self-confidence is the crime of foolish 
hearts, who leave God out of account in their 
planning. The spirit of dependence is the only 
thing that can keep the heart right in the sight of 
God. 

The sixth woe (verses 22-24) seems to be 
spoken against corrupt judges who are described 
ironiailly as ‘heroes at drinking wine, and 
valiant men in mixing strong drink’ (r.sv). It is, 
however, their rejection of the law and their 
despising of God's word rather than their 
drunkenness which is here chiefly in view (cf. 
verses 11,12 above). Such men shall be as the 
stubble burned in the fire and as a rotten plant 
with no possibility of bloom. The denial of 
justice to the righteous is a recurring theme (cf. 
i. 17, 23n.). 

iii. The wrath of God (v. 25 30). This is the 
final stroke of divine judgment. In the past there 
have been indications of the scope and the 
power of the coming judgment of an avengirg 
deity; now this is given the final emphatic and 
colourful word, in these magnificent verses we 
see an irresistible foe coming down upon the 
nation and overwhelming her from the ends of 
the earth. No name is mentioned here of the 
invading force, but the natural reference is of 
course to the ntassed might of the Assyrian 
armies, which, mighty as they were, were 
ultimately to be eclipsed by a yet greater power, 
the power of Babylon. Down upon the defence¬ 
less cities of Judah will they come with unwearied 
feet and in serried array (27), w'iih their horses 
and chariots poised for decisive battle (28) and 
their battle-cries making the hearts of all before 
them faint for fear (29, 30). Thus is the ultimate 
and terrible judgment of the Lord God fulfilled 
for all time and the people who have forgotten 
His commandment are consumed and them¬ 
selves forgotten. 

Nations (26). Read ‘nation*. See rv mg. and 
cf. Am. vi. 14. Will hiss (26); rsv ‘whistle’; i.e. 
to call to the invading nation to the attack. 
Horses' hoofs . . . like flint (28). The horses of the 
ancients were not shod; the suggestion is that 
the invader would not be handicapped through 
the horses going lame. Carry it away (29); a 
reference to the Assyrian practice of depopulat¬ 
ing conquered cities. Like the roaring of the sea 
(30). The metaphor and atmosphere have 
changed here. The picture is of an angry sea 
over which there is settling a darkness that can 
be felt. The sun is under eclipse and the light of 
heaven is shadowed and strange. The whole 
scene is one of cataclysm and chaos. So ends the 
path of the sinning heart and the sinning nation. 
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d. The call of Isaiah (vi. 1-13) cepts under which he had been nurtured are to 

Isaiah hears of the death of king Uzziah and with a new and a yet more fervent flame. In 

thereupon, with some sense, it would seem, of midst of a people who were more and more 

national sorrow in view of the diiriculties and haz- giving themselves over to the pursuit of things 
ards that the nation must now face, he enters were not of God and could not in any way 

the courts of the temple that he might seek after squared with a high and holy sense of His 

the Lord, It is then that the vision recounted in fsaiah now sees that the fundamental of 

this chapter breaks upon him. Where, a short tundanientals concerning the God of Israel 

time before, he had been oppressed with the i*' holy. Henceforth for him God is 

sense of the forsakenness of the land and the Holy One of Israel . Smoke (4). Most 

emptiness of the throne, he now sees the Lord Probably a symbol of divine wrath and anger. 

God high and lifted up, and the entire power of (5). The eflcct upon the prophet is 

the universe at His immediate command (1). immediate and overwhelming. United with the 
Pre-eminent in all his thoughts and sense at nation m all its turning from the Lord and in the 

this time there comes the realization of the ^^wn sinful desires and ways, Isaiah 

holiness of the God of all the earth (2-4), and only count himsch' undone. A numof unclean 

smitten with the consciousness of his own sin Ups {S). Cf. Jb. xl. 4, 5. The vision of God in His 

and Linworthincss he cries out that he is lost (5). holiness is the grciit creator of a sense of un- 

Then comes the message of saving mercy. There worthiness and defilement before Him. It was 

flew one of the seraphim and touched his lips doubt because Isaiah felt that his life s work 

with a live coal taken from off the altar (6), and was to be the proclaiming of the message of the 

the almighty words of sovereign love are spoken Lord God that he feels here the sinfulness and 
to his hearth?). It is only after this absolute par- unworthiness of his lips for this exalted service, 
don that the commission to the task of working particular sense of need is immediately met 

for the Lord God is given, and the prophet action of one of the seraphim (6). Purged 

hears the voice of the Lord calling for one to go ‘Atoned for’. I or the use of fire as purifier, cf. 

at His command (8). That mc.ssage is indeed a '“• 2; Mt. iii. 11.^ 

message of doom to the chosen race and not one message to be given is one of solemn 

that anyone could lightly undertake (9-13); but judgment. The people are to hear and to see, 

there within the precincts of the house of God to understand the impliaitions of the 

the youthful Isaiah accepts the challenge of titessage. They are to grow blinder and blinder; 
God and goes forth with the divine ordination their hearts are to be hardened and not softened; 
resting mightily upon him. the nation is to be destroyed as a tell tree (rv 

y saw also the Lord 0). In the midst of all the ‘terebinth’), and as an oak (13). Yet in it shall he 
unrest and turmoil he saw that God was ‘keeping ^ tenth, and it shall return, and shall he eaten (13); 
watch above His owip. T/ic LzW (1). Cf. Jn. xii. Though a tenth remain in it, it will be 

41, where ‘his glory’ implies the reading of the burned again . The thought is one of complete 
Targum here: ‘I saw the glory of the Lord.’ The devastation. But even so there is still promise, 
manifestation of divinity here is clearly seen The very stump of the tree shall flourish and 
in the Person of the Lord Christ, the Son of grow, and the remnant {the holy seed) that 
God. The divine revelation is ever to man through remains to the people shall yet be gathered again 
the Person of the only-begotten Son of the into the service and the dominion of the almighty 
Father. ‘No man hath seen God at any time.’ As Redeemer of Israel. This phrase, the holy seed, is 

so often in the days of the Old Testament niissing from i.xx but is found in the Dead Sea 

patriarchs and saints, there is here the eternal Scroll of Isaiah, 
activity of the God of all the earth mediated to 

man through the eternal Son. Throne (1). The The message of the Lord to Ahaz (vii. 1-25) 
emphasis is upon the certainty of the sovereignty This chapter belongs to the period of the war 
of the Lord God. There is but one Ruler of the between Judah and the Syro-Ephraimite coali- 

ceaseless round. Train (I), i.e. the ‘train of His tion. Under the imminent threat of attack the 

royal robe’. The seraphims (2). There is a diver- king of Judah, Ahaz, is terrified and in great 

sity of translation for this word. Some translate perturbation (1, 2). To him the prophet comes 

‘burning ones’ or ‘fiery serpents’ (xiv. 29, xxx. 6); with the message of the Lord that if he will but 
while others translate it by ‘exalted or noble trust there will yet be deliverance (3-9). With a 
ones’. They were obviously in this case winged view to restoring the faith of the wavering king 
figures, human in form, for they are represented Lsaiah gives him the opportunity of asking a 
as having hands, feet and voices. Their ceaseless sign of Jehovah (10, 11), but he refuses (12), and 
ministry was the praising of the Lord and the then there is given to him the sign spoken by 
showing forth of the divine glory. One cried unto the prophet, the sign of Immanuel (13-16). This 
another (3). The antiphonal chant: ‘in responsive is followed by a description of the awful manner 
song they called the one to the other’. Holy, in which Juiih herself is to be ravaged in the 
holy, holy (3). The repetition expresses great coming days (17-25). 

emphasis. Cf. Je. vii. 4, xxii. 29; Ezk. xxi. 27. i. The prophet’s word to the frightened king 
Here we see the intensely spiritual content of (vii. 1-9). The message with which he is sent is 

the vision. Henceforth for Isaiah all the old con- that of confidence in God. Rezin . . . and Pekah 
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(1). Cf. 2 Ki. xvi. 5,6; 2 Ch. xxviii. 5-8. Syria (1). 
Syria in our English Bible is the ‘Aram* of 
Hebrew. Damascus was the chief city of the 
Aramean states and played the main role in 
their destinies. Confederate with (2); lit. ‘Syria 
resteth on Ephraim*. As Ephraim was the leading 
tribe of Israel, it came to be used as synonymous 
for the whole state. It was from the advanced 
base of Israel’s territory that the king of Syria 
planned to make his invasion. 

Shear-jashuh (3); lit. ‘a remnant shall return*. 
This has not to do with the disaster that shall 
overtake the armies of Judah. One of the most 
important doctrines of Isaiah is that of the 
remnant. Out of all the people who have turned 
from the Lord, there shall be a remnant that 
shall find its way back to the light and rejoice 
in the salvation of the Lord God. Here, in thus 
giving this name to his son, Isaiah is asserting 
the reality of both Judgment and mercy. The race 
of the faithful shall not be wholly cut off from 
the earth. A remnant, only that, but none the 
less a real generation of the faithful, shall survive 
under the good hand of God, and shall fulfil His 
will. 

Fear not . . . the two tails of these smoking 
firebrands (4). The emphasis is that those fire¬ 
brands that once could have been dangerous are 
now almost impotent, no belter than mere 
smoking stumps. Thus Isaiah shows his con¬ 
tempt for them. The son of Tabeal (6). Nothing 
is known of this man. It is significant that the 
prophet knows the plan of campaign so com¬ 
pletely as to be aware of* the person whom they 
are planning to set on the throne. The name is 
Aramean, and thus it probably refers to some 
puppet of the king of Syria. 

The head of Syria is Damascus ... (8). The 
sense of this and the next verse is this: ‘You 
look at the seeming might of Aram and of Israel. 
Be not afraid of them. Their heads arc only 
Rezin and the upstart son of Remaliah. But 
Jerusalem is the head of Judah, and the head of 
Jerusalem is Jehovah.* 

Within threescore and five years (8). These 
words are regarded by some commentators as a 
gloss by a later writer: it is argued that the 
prophets did not normally date their predictions 
in this precise way. But cf. Je. xxv. 12, 13. 
Certainly this number of years is that which saw 
the final destruction of the power of Israel. 
Under the hammer blows of the invasions of 
Tiglath-pileser and the later introduction of 
foreign colonists by Esar-haddon, the power of 
the northern kingdom was utterly annihilated. 
If ye will not believe . . . established {9). There is a 
very striking word-play in the original which it 
is hardly possible to reproduce in translation. 
The following are some attempts to give the 
effect of the original. ‘No faith, no fixity*; ‘No 
strong trust, no trusty stronghold’; ‘No confid¬ 
ing, no abiding*. G. A. Smith paraphrases by the 
sentence: Tf ye have not faith, ye cannot have 
staith.* The words are addressed to Ahaz and 
those of his followers who were showing signs 


of being unconvinced by the message of the 
prophet. 

ii. The king’s refusal and the sign (vii. 10-16). 
In order to confirm to the heart and conscience 
of the king the truth of his words, Isaiah tells 
him to seek a sign of Jehovah (II). Afraid lest 
this might commit him to some alteration of the 
foreign policy that he has been following, the 
king refuses to do so (12), but the sign none the 
less is given (14). It is the sign of the coming of 
a child with the great name Immanuel (14). 
Therein is the certainty of hope that the eternal 
God has not deserted His people, but that 
throughout the entire field of their experience 
He is watching and guarding and overruling to 
His glory. 

Sign (11). Not necessarily miraculous. A sign 
is a sensible pledge, a token of the truth which 
the prophet had offered in the name of Jehovah. 
Neither will I tempt . . . (12). Here is pure subter¬ 
fuge and hypocrisy. The king has been expressly 
commanded to ask this sign, and not to do so is 
to refuse the very help of heaven. 

Beholdy a virgin shall conceive . . . (14-16). 
This is one of the greatest passages of Isaiah and 
one around which the storms of controversy and 
discussion have raged uncetisingly in latter times. 
Here only a few points can be stressed; for a 
fuller examination of the question the larger 
and more detailed works should be studied. The 
question is whether we have here detailed and 
emphatic reference to the coming of the Messiah 
and to the manner of His birth; or whether we 
have here a strictly limited reference to the fact 
of the presence in power of the almighty Jehovah. 
In considering the matter, it must be borne in 
mind that so very often in the Old Testament 
prophecy has a double reference, an immediate 
and an ultimate fulfilment. In the verses 15, 16 
there is quite obviously envisaged an Ciirly 
deliverance. The birth of the child with the 
sacred name of Immanuel (‘God with us’) is 
token of the fact that deliverance is sure. But 
beyond that there is the certain and ultimate 
promise of the salvation of Jehovah on the behalf 
of His people Israel. Only through the coming of 
the Son of God and the reality of the inairnation 
did the way open for the fulfilment of this latter 
and more absolute deliverance. It is the opinion 
of the present writer that it is quite impossible to 
separate this passage from a messianic connec¬ 
tion. Let it be granted that the word translated 
‘virgin’ (Heb. almah) need not have that exclusive 
connotation, and that the prophet is thinking in 
the first instance of an immediate occurrence. It 
remains true, none the less, that the redemption 
of the children of Israel and of all the human race 
is accomplished by One who bears the name 
‘Immanuel*, and of whom it is recorded, by the 
express teaching of that selfsame One, that the 
prophets wrote and spoke of Him (cf. Lk. xxiv. 
27). 

With reference to the coming kingdom of 
which Isaiah speaks (sec vii. 16-18, viii. 8), 
Delitzsch has made the following comment: ‘If 
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Isaiah here, in chapters vii-ix, looks upon 
Assyria absolutely as the . universal world 
Empire, this is so far true seeing that the four 
empires from the Babylonian to the Roman are 
really only the unfolding of the beginning which 
had its place in Assyria. And if here, in chapter 
vii, he thinks of the son of the virgin as growing 
up under the Assyrian oppressions, this is also 
so far true, since Jesus was actually born in a 
time when the Holy Land found itself under the 
supremacy of the universal Empire, and in a 
condition which went back to the unbelief of 
Ahaz as its ultimate cause.' There seems to be 
no adequate reason for not iinding the ultimate 
fulfilment of the prophecy of these words in the 
Person of the Messiah, the Son of God. 

iii. The ravaging of Judah (vii. I7--25). Now the 
prophet takes up the burden of the message of 
judgment on the land over which Ahaz reigns. 
Hostile armies that shall invade the land will 
leave it desolate and alone. The pictures used to 
enforce the message are overpowering in their 
intensity and graphic description: like flies and 
bees (18), as a hired razor (20), like a people 
reduced to the level of desert existence (19, 21, 
22), and finally the picture of the land utterly 
waste w'ith thorns and thistles luxuriating where 
once the fertile land had blossomed in beauty and 
power (23-25). The Jly . . . the bee (18). The 
suggestion is of a numberless host. The lly is 
peculiarly appropriate to the land of Egypt, for 
there the moist heat produces them in abundance. 
Hiss (18); i.e. to call by whistling; cf. v. 26. 
A man shall nourish a youny cow (21). The 
population to be left will be so scanty that a few 
cattle will yield an abundance of milk (22). 
Silverlinys (23) are silver shekels. 

f. The certainty of judgment (viii. 1-22) 
i. The rejection of the prophet’s counsel 
(viii. 1-18). This chapter continues the tale of 
the certainty of judgment and the futility of 
fighting against the counsel of Jehovah, Dam¬ 
ascus and .Samaria are to fall; that is ordained 
in the set purpose of the Highest (4). So is Isaiah 
commanded to take a large placard and write 
upon it in Hebrew and Aramaic, that all may 
read it, the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz (‘speed- 
spoil, hurry-prey"). Witnesses have to be taken to 
authenticate the fact of the prophecy, so that 
when the time comes for fulfilment all the land 
might know that the Lord indeed has spoken by 
the mouth of His prophet (2). The name is to be 
that given to his son, for before the child will be 
able to utter his first words the destruction of 
Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians will be 
an accomplished fact (4). This is not all. Judah 
too is involved in the coming overthrow, and the 
judgment of the Lord is sure, though the ultimate 
purpose of the God of Israel will not be frus¬ 
trated (5-8). It is God alone that is to be feared, 
and if that is done no confederation of opposing 
kings head ex;ite alarm (9-15). That in the 
burden of the message of the prophet and, faced 
as he is with the evident rejection of the message, 


he feels that it will be idle for him to continue 
his ministry. This is the occasion for his with¬ 
drawing himself, and in the company of his 
disciples he waits for the manifestation of the 
will and the salvation of the Holy One of 
Israel (16-18). 

A great roll (I); Rv ‘ a great tablet’. A matTs pen 
(I); i.e., as in rv mg., ‘in common characters’. 
The board for the placard has to be large, and 
thus the effect is that of great clarity and simpli¬ 
city in the message to be proclaimed. God’s 
message to man is never covered up under any 
distorting camouflage. Call his name ... (3). On 
the meaning of the name sec notes above. The 
child is to be the sign to the times of the coming 
Judgment and the impending chastisement of 
Syria and the ten tribes. The spoil of Samaria (4). 
Samaria was overthrown in 722, ten years after 
the downfall of Damascus. The waters of Shiloah 
(6). The same waters as those of the pool of 
Siloam. The gradient along which these waters 
came was easy, and so they flowed quietly and 
without rush. In thus comparing these waters 
with the mighty Euphrates (sec verse 7n.), they 
were comparing tlieir own little kingdom with 
the mighty kingdom of Assyria. Rejoice in (6). 
Rsv renders ‘melt in fear before", a reading 
which is based on a very slight textual emenda¬ 
tion. The river (7) is the Euphrates. The com¬ 
parison between the river and the Assyrian 
people is very apt, as it was wont to overflow 
its banks and to erupt over the surrounding 
countryside. J. E. McFadyen, whose somewhat 
free paraphrase is often quite illuminating, 
translates verse 8 thus; 

‘ 0/1 it shall sweep over Judahs 
An o verflo wing flood 
That shall reach as high as the neck. 

But Jehovalis outstretched wings 
Shall cover the breadth of the land; 

For with us is God,^ 

The fact of the presence of the Lord God, as 
Isaiah is never tired of pointing out, is the great 
pledge of the triumph of the forces of righteous- 
ne.ss over the enemies of Israel. 

Associate yourselves (9); RV, following an 
alternative reading, ‘Make an uproar’. The 
prophet again emphasizes the futility of opposi¬ 
tion to Judah. The sovereignty of the will of 
Jehovah is absolute and complete and His will 
shall be done. Cf. the use of the name Immanuel 
in verse 8 with the phrase God is with us in verse 
10. Say ye not, A confederacy (12). The command 
is not to accept the forms of security that were 
being offered in the realms of foreign diplomacy. 
Only in the will and the protection of Jehovah 
were there truly eternal safety and deliverance. 
For those, however, who disobey and refuse to 
accept this divine protection, there can be no 
escape from the destruction that comes forth 
from His presence, greater by far than that 
wrought by Rezin or Pekah, The simple warning 
is not to accept the popular vocabulary and 
outlook. A stone of stumbling (14). Notice the 
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way in which ihis statement is quoted in Rom. 
ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

Bind up the testimony (16). In view of the 
rejection of his words by the people at large the 
prophet resolves to concentrate on his disciples, 
to fasten his message in their hearts, and to 
await with patience the evidence of the working 
out of the divine plan. My disciples (16). In these 
words we see that around the prophet there were 
gathered a number of like-minded men who 
followed his lead and accepted his counsel. The 
children whom the Lord hath given (18). These are, 
of course, Shear-Jashiib (see vii. 3n.) and Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz (viii. 3). These names were pro¬ 
phetic of the mercy and the judgment of the 
Lord, and taken together with the prophet’s 
own, which meant ‘Jehovah saves’, they had a 
universal meaning concerning the eternal pur¬ 
pose. The words are thus applied to the Messiah. 
Cf. Heb. ii. 13. 

ii. Further detached oracles (viii. 19-22). The 

text here is in many places obscure and the 
meaning cannot be determined with exactitude. 
Sec RV and cf. rsv. Verses 19, 20 are a rebuke 
to those who were giving themselves over to 
spiritism and a command to turn only to the 
record ol‘ the Word of God for guidance and 
light. Verses 21, 22 show a man crossing a lonely 
desert, but by reason of the greatness of the 
way he loses heart and curses God and the king. 

For the living to the dead (19). Rather, as in 
RSV, ‘Should they consult the dead on behalf of 
the living?’ Here is a message for every age that 
has turned for enlightenment on the question of 
the life after death to the cult of spiritism. No 
light has ever come from this source and the 
essence of the Christian faith expressly forbids 
such a search. No light in them (20); rather, as 
in RV, ‘surely there is no morning for them’. 
Curse their king and their God (21). That is, 
curse their evil lot by their king and their God, 
instead of humbling themselves under the hand 
of God. And look upward (21). This should be 
joined in sense with the following verse. 

‘‘They shall lift up their eyes to the heaven above^ 
They shall look to the earth beneath: 

But nought shall they see save distress and 
anguish^ 

And thick impenetrable gloom.'' 

g. Prophecy of Christ’s birth and kingdom 
(ix. 1-7) 

These words are the climax of all that has gone 
before, and in this vision of a righteous and 
prosperous king reigning over a people emanci¬ 
pated and delivered out of terrible bondage we 
have a fitting and moving consummation to the 
foregoing pictures of judgment and overthrow. 
In the midst of judgment, as Isaiah is ever remind¬ 
ing his hearers, there is the promise and the 
certainty of the deliverance of the Lord God 
Himself. So much so that even those parts that 
have suffered the most are those that will rejoice 
the most in the salvation of the Lord (1,2). This 


is one of the most moving passages of Scripture, 
Beginning with a call to the people to rejoice in 
that a new day is dawning for the oppressed 
nations and peoples of the earth (3, 4), the 
prophet proceeds to show how this is to be. The 
king, for whom all Israel has longed and waited, 
is to begin His reign, and the whole earth is to 
know the power of His dominion and the 
inspiration of His saving and redemptive govern¬ 
ment (6, 7). Peace (7) is to be the dominant 
feature of Mis reign; Ihc trappings and W'capons 
of war ‘shall even be for burning, for fuel of fire’ 
(5, RV). So grccit and mighty is this king who is 
to come that no one title of majesty is sufficient 
to describe Him, and the wealth of significant 
names that are given to Him include that of 
‘mighty Ciod’ (6). These words lie at the very 
heart of one of the greatest messianic prophecies. 

Zebulun and . . . Naphtali (1). Districts of 
northern Israel which were ravaged by Tiglalh- 
pileser in 734 b.c. It is upon this darkness of 
overthrow and calamity that the light of the 
salvation of the most High is to arise. Translate: 
‘In the former time He brought into contempt 
the land of Zebulun and Naphtali, but in the 
latter days hath He covered with glory the land 
held by the nations beyond the Jordan on the 
way to the sea.’ The perfect tenses here arc 
prophetic, i.e. future in sense. Thou hast multi¬ 
plied . . . and not . . . (3). Obviously not a correct 
development of the sense. It should read ‘Thou 
hast multiplied . . . and hast increased its joy’. 
The words for ‘its’ and ‘not’ in the original are 
identical in sound though different in form. The 
day of Midian (4). Cf. Jdg. vi—viii. On that 
occasion, the Midianites were overcome by the 
mighty powers of the children of Israel under the 
leadership of Gideon, powers which were the 
very manifestation of the Lord God Himself. 
The sudden destruction then meted out to the 
enemies of the Lord is to be typical of the 
destruction of those who oppose the coming of 
the Prince of Peace. For every battle of the 
warrior .. . (5). Rather, as RV, ‘For all the armour 
of the armed man in the tumult, and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall even be for burning, for 
fuel of fire.’ Cf. McFadyen's translation; 

'Every boot of thundering warrior^ 

Every war-cloak drenched in blood. 

Is destined for the burning. 

Shall be fuel for the fire.' 

For unto us a child is born . . . (6). It is mani¬ 
festly impossible to associate these words of 
majestic prophecy with any other than the 
Messiah Himself, and the Christian Church 
throughout the centuries has found here the 
certain attributes of the living and victorious 
King of the hearts of men, the only One able to 
deliver and to save the soul in its desperate 
plight and to lead man into the new and better 
way of the commandment of God. Wonderful, 
Counsellor (6), These words should be taken 
together. The mighty God (6). This One who is 
to come is no mere man; there is the authentic 
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stamp of divinity upon Him. The everlasting 
Father (6). One whose fatherhood over His 
people will never come to an end. But there is 
more than that involved. Literally the words 
mean the ‘Father of eternity’, One who in His 
own being is eternal and is thus able to give the 
gift of eternal life to others. As in this passage we 
have such an One associated with the coming of 
a child, there is here clear and decisive reference 
to the incarnation and to the union of the divine 
and the human in the Person of the Christ. 
The Prince of Peace (6). That is the culmination 
of the titles and it is the greatest of all great 
boons that the Son of God brings to men, 
‘peace with God’. 

h. The doom of Israel (ix. 8 —x. 4) 

From the message of peace and deliverance for 
the elect remnant the prophet returns to speak 
of the desolation that is to fall upon northern 
Israel. She has learned nothing from the dreadful 
experiences of her past history (9, 10, 13) and 
dire doom must therefore be her lot (11, 12). 
This passage is an artistic unity, consisting of 
four strophes, each of which concludes with the 
words ‘For all this his anger is not turned away, 
but his hand is stretched out still’ (12, 17, 21, 
X. 4). Cf. V. 25. In these verses the prophet de¬ 
claims against the pride of Israel and her over¬ 
weening ambition, threiitening her with the loss 
of her territories and population, as well as with 
anarchy and civil war. It is a terrible account of 
the certainty of judgment and the folly of not 
learning from the past. It is not certain whether 
the passage refers to what still lies in the future 
or to something that has already taken place. 
In general, perhaps, it reads best if it is taken to 
refer to events that are still to come and not as a 
reading back of the lessons of the past. The 
passage is one of the earliest of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, for according to ix. 11 Syria is at war with 
Ephraim and the coalition of 735 has therefore 
not yet taken place. 

i. The loss of territory (lx. 8-12). The past 
calamities that have come upon the people have 
not resulted in their turning back to the Lord 
(9, 10); now there comes an even sharper word 
from the Ruler of the earth (II, 12). As G. A. 
Smith says: ‘They did not feel the Lord shaking 
their land, so He sent their enemies to steal it 
from them. The Syrians before, and the Phili¬ 
stines behind; and they devour Israel with open 
mouth. What the earthquake had been for 
appalling suddenness, this was for lingering and 
harassing -guerilla bands, armed raids, the 
land eaten away bit by bit. Yet the people do not 
return to the One that smote them: neither seek 
they the Lord of hosts.’ Ephraim and the inhabit' 
ant of Samaria (9). The counterpart of ‘inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah’ in v. 3. 
The prophecies are similar in type. 

ii. War and defeat (ix. 13-17). The disaster that 
is to come on the land under the fiery judgment of 
Jehovah will leave none outside its sway and 
sweep. In the guilt of the rulers the entire nation 


shares; every one is an hypocrite . . . and every 
mouth speaketh folly {\1). The devastation of war 
that now engulfs the land shows forth in all the 
nakedness of utter reality that there is none 
exempt from (he grand arraignment for con¬ 
demnation. Shall have no joy in their young men 
(17); i.c. the wrath of Jehovah will be manifested 
in that He will suffer even the cream of the 
youth of the land to be destroyed in battle. 

iii. Anarchy at home (ix. 18-21). Like the 
burning of a prairie fire (18, 19), the incredible 
wickedness of the people has spread on every 
hand. All that has come to pass has still failed 
to turn the hearts of the people to the Lord and 
now the prophet’s eyes are opened to see that 
‘God’s wrath is but the blast that fans men's 
hot sins to flame’. In the consequent Limine 
that comes upon the earth, the victims arc seen 
feeding upon themselves (20). 

Iv. Climax of the calamity (x. 1-4). This is the 
final strophe in this poetic description of the 
coming calamity, it consists of another of the 
oft-repeated charges of bad administration of 
justice by those who were the appointed judges 
of the land (I, 2). As a result of all such turning 
from the path of rectitude and truth, there is at 
the end of the road they have chosen the sure 
abode of the captive and the dark night of 
separation from the land where righteousness 
has been so sadly lacking (3, 4). The desolation 
which shall come from far (3); cf. v. 26. Without 
me they shall how down (4); RV ‘They shall only 
bow down’; Rsv ‘Nothing remains but to crouch’. 

i. The doom of Assyria (x. 5 -34). 

i. The two plans; Assyria’s and Jehovah's 
(x. 5-15). This prophecy reveals Isaiah’s supreme 
conception of the sovereignty of Jehovah in 
history. Under the influence of Ahaz the nation 
was looking to Assyria for help. Isaiah, intent on 
instructing his spiritual children, proclaimed 
that Assyria would be the inslrument under God 
to scourge His people. 

‘//o Assyria! Rod of mine anger^ 

And staff of mine indignation. 

Against an impious nation I send him, 

A people that sore hath provoked Me to 
wrath' (5, 6). 

In doing so, however, she would be so exalted 
with a sense of her own greatness as to ascribe 
her victories to her own strength and ability, and 
to regard her divinities as greater than those of 
her vanquished foes (8-11, 13, 14). Such arro¬ 
gance and overweening pride, intent only on 
destruction, and making her completely blind to 
the real purpose of Jehovah, will turn upon 
herself. After the divine purpose has been ful¬ 
filled upon Zion and Jerusalem she will be 
punished herself and great will be her overthrow 
(12). Her folly lay in not recognizing her mission 
and her limitations and called forth the cry of 
Jehovah: 

^Shall an axe boast over the man that wields it. 
Or saw treat with insolence him that doth handle it ? 
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As if ever a rod could swing him that doth lift it. 
Or staJI of wood could brandish a mati* (15). 

The staff in their hand (5); i.e. in the hand of 
the Assyrians. They who were to be the means of 
the overthrow and chastisement of Israel were 
themselves but a rod in the hand of God. An 
hypocritical nation (6); i.e. Judah. Howbeit he 
meaneth not so (7). The meaning is that Assyria 
does not regard herself as merely an instrument. 
She regards herself as all-powerful and in com¬ 
plete control of all her acts and designs. Calno ... 
Damascus (9). All these towns had been taken 
by Assyria. They were on tlic line of march from 
Nineveh to Jerusalem. Found (10). Read, with 
RV mg., ‘reached’. 

^My hand hath seized those kingdoms 
With images more than Jerusalem's: 

And shall / not do to Jerusalem 
And to her images also. 

As I have done to Samaria, 

And to her idols as well?' 

The Assyrians’ supposition is that Jehovah is 
merely a deity of a particular land, inferior even 
(10) to the deities of some of the other lands they 
had conquered. (See Appendix 1 to Kings, ‘The 
Religion of Israel under the Monarchy’.) 

Fruit of the stout heart (12); i.e. the wicked and 
sinful conduct growing from their pride and 
arrogance of the heart. Bounds (13); i.e. bound¬ 
aries. By the rapid advance of her armies 
frontiers have been obliterated. Verse 14 is 
another implied slight to Jehovah. The nation’s 
God should protect them as a bird protects her 
nest. Shall the axe . . . (15). The boast of the 
Assyrian is here made to appear ridiculous by 
the use of a grotesque simile. See the rendering 
of this verse given above. 

ii. The fate of Assyria and Judah (x. 16-23). In 
the midst of all the judgment of Jehovah upon 
His people by means of the Assyrian, the remnant 
of the faithful will be preserved and saved. The 
pomp and arrogance of men that seek the over¬ 
throw of the chosen race will be thwarted, and 
still in Zion will Jehovah maintain a remnant true 
to His name and obedient to His will. Therefore 
(16); i.e. because of the attitude adopted by the 
Assyrians in verse 15. Verses 16-19 should 
therefore be interpreted as describing their 
eventual destruction, not Judah’s. 

iii. Comfort of Zion: the assurance of Assyria’s 
destruction (x. 24-34). fhe prophet proceeds to 
make the promise still more emphatic and asserts 
again the certainty of Jehovah’s care (24). The 
message is reinforced by a dramatic description 
of an invading army making its irresistible way 
against Jerusalem (28-32), but being completely 
destroyed by Jehovah just when total victory 
seems in its grasp. The destruction of the Assyrian 
is likened most tellingly to the fall of a forest in a 
raging storm (33, 34). 

The indignation shall cease (25). Translate: 

""For yet a little while. 

My fury will be spent. 

And mine anger shall have an end? 


A scourge . . . his rod (26). The sense is that as 
Jehovah in days of old raised a rod against 
f^-gypt to punish her, so will He act against 
Assyria. Because of the anointing (27). The 
meaning is obscure, as is the text. It has been 
translated ‘the yoke (of Israel) is broken by 
reason of fatness’. The ligurc is that of a fat 
ox, which bursts from and leaves his yoke. 
McFadycn, with Duhm (and Rsv), reads ‘Rim- 
mon’, a place cast of Bethel, adding another to 
the catalogue of place-names. 

‘///.V burden shall pass from thy shoulder. 

His yoke press thy neck m> more. 

From Rimmon he hath gone up. 

He hath come as far as Ai' (27, 28). 

He (28); i.e. the Assyrian army. These verses are 
full of word-play diilicull to reproduce in trans¬ 
lation. They describe an imaginary march of the 
Assyrian host upon Jerusalem from the north 
and its ultimate destruction. 

j. The blessedness of Israel in latter days (xi. 1-16) 
i. The Messiah: His Person and His kingdom 
(xi. 1-9). Judah’s enemy having been destroyed, 
the prophet returns to speak of the Messiah and 
commits to the inner circle of faithful souls this 
wonderful prediction ol' the messianic kingdom. 
First he describes the character of the Messiah, 
born of the house of Jesse (1), and portrays His 
supernatural qualities (2). 

"The spirit of wisdom and insight. 

The spirit of counsel and might. 

Of the knowledge and fear of Jehovah.'" 

There follows a revelation of the methods of 
His government (3-5). He shall have no need of 
the type of guidance that men normally need, for 
He will not ‘judge after the sight of His eyes, nor 
decide by the words that arc poured in His ears’ 
(3). Next there is shown in glowing words the 
results of His reign. Paradise comes to all animal 
creation and the whole world rejoices in an 
entire cosmic redemption (6-8). Over all the 
works of God’s hands peace shall rest and ‘the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea’ (9). 

A rod out of the stem of Jesse (I); RV ‘a shoot 
out of the stock of Jesse'. A Branch (1); Heb. 
netsei", the root of the name Nazareth. Cf, Mt. 
ii. 23. //c shall not judge after the sight of his eyes 
(3). What the eyes see often misleads and what 
the ears hear is not all the truth. In the messianic 
kingdom, government is based on absolute 
knowledge and decisions are the result of perfect 
understanding. This is the natural outflow of a 
life which, in G. A. Smith's phrase, ‘draws its 
breath in the fear of the Lord’. Reprove with 
equity (4); i.e. settle with equity. Cockatrice' den 
(8); RV mg. ‘adder’s den’. With this picture of 
the animal creation sharing in the blessings of 
the messianic kingdom cf. Ho. ii. 18 and Rom. 
viii. 18ft'. 

ii The triumphal return (xi. 10-16). The 
prophecy is brought to a climax with the 
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promise that from lands far distant and near 
Jehovah will gather His ransomed people home 
to the land of their fathers (10-12). The return 
will be in the nature of a triumphal march down 
one miglity prepared highway and it will be to 
the ‘root of Jesse standing as ensign to the 
people’ that all the tribes and nations shall 
resort (10). The second time (II). The first was the 
deliverance from Egypt. In verse 11, after the 
mention of Assyria, the other countries then 
threatening Judah are referred to in geographical 
order as encircling Palestine. They are to be 
regarded as referring to the whole earth. Pathos: 
southern Egypt. Cus/i; Ethiopia. Elam\ south¬ 
east of Babylonia. Shinar; Babylonia. Hamath; 
on the Orontes, 110 miles north of Damascus. 
The sea is the Mediterranean. The complete 
fulfilment of the prophecy still tarries and will 
be when ‘all Israel shall be saved' (Rom. xi. 26). 
An ensign for the nations (12). Note the uni¬ 
versality of prophecy. Here is the redemption of 
the Gentiles (cf. verse 10). Outcasts is masculine, 
dispersed is feminine, in the Hebrew. The tongue 
of the Egyptian sea (15) is the Red Sea. The river 
(15) is the Euphrates. 

k. Song of thanksgiving (xii. 1-6) 

The hymn of thanksgiving which now follows 
will be sung by the redeemed people of God in 
that day{\) when Jehovah will have accomplished 
His sovereign purpose. There are two movements. 
In the first (verses 1 and 2) the nation herself, 
redeemed by great mercy and mighty acts, is 
heard singing the praises of her God. In the 
second (verses 3-6) the prophet is addressing the 
nation thus delivered. The Psalm is a counterpart 
to the song in Ex. xv, sung by the children of 
Israel after their deliverance from Egypt. 

Wells of salvation (3). No doubt there is an 
allusion here to the water so miraculously 
supplied to the children of Israel when crossing 
the wilderness. Declare his doings among the 
people (4). Another evidence of the universality 
of the divine redemption. The chosen people 
are saved in order that they might tell forth the 
message to the nations everywhere. This is 
known . . . (5). Rather, as in rv, ‘let this be 
known’. Great is the Holy One of Israel in the 
midst of thee (6). Here is the chief reason for the 
strength of the city and the joy of the people. 
It is that the One who is great in the midst of 
her is holy. In the midst of the city of God, the 
kingdom of heaven, the Great One is the Holy 
One. That separation from evil ensures His 
victory in His warfare and guarantees the per¬ 
manence of His kingdom. This is therefore the 
supreme note in the song which celebrates His 
reign. 

II. PROPHECIES DIRECTED AGAINST 
FOREIGN AND HOSTILE NATIONS, 
xiii. 1—xxiii. 18 

In this section there are ten ‘burdens’ (or oracles; 
see note below) concerning the nations, and one 


which concerns Jerusalem. All of them lay stress 
upon the fact of the sovereignty of Jehovah and 
that it is He who overrules the affairs of the 
nations. This is the supreme value of their 
messages. 

a. Concerning Babylon (xiii. 1—xiv. 23) 
fhis magnificent poem consists of two move¬ 
ments quite distinct in style, namely, xiii. 2-22, 
which prophesies the plundering of Babylon by 
the Medes (17), and xiv. 4b-23, a song of triumph 
to be sung by the Jews to celebrate the downfall 
of their foes. The two sections are loosely joined 
togelhei by a few verses (xiv. \-4a) in a different 
metre. The poem in its entirety is a description of 
a proud, overweening and relentless power being 
destroyed by the might of Jehovah. Graphically 
the prophet pictures the hosts mustering against 
this ruthless nation which has so completely 
held the world in its grasp. Jehovah Himself 
calls His forces to battle (4). Thus is encom¬ 
passed the downfall of the enemy of God. 
Where formerly she exulted in licr glory (19) 
desolation reigns (20-22), and her people are 
scattered to the four winds of heaven (14). 

Burden (1), or ‘oracle’. The word is usually 
applied to threatenings, though not always. In 
Pr. XXX. 1 and xxxi. 1 the word massa is translated 
as ‘prophecy’ in av and ‘oracle’ in rv. See 
Zc. ix. In. The nobles (2); i.e. the Babylonians. / 
(3); i.e. Jehovah. My sanctified ones (3); rv ‘my 
consecrated ones’. Leaders of the armies are 
being called by Jehovah Himself and are muster¬ 
ing for the battle. The golden wedge of Ophir (12). 
Rather, as in rv, ‘pure gold of Ophir’. So 
terrible will be the judgment, survivors will be 
few and men will become rarer than gold. It 
shall be as the chased roe (14). Or rather, ‘gazelle 
which is frightened.’ Owls (21); rv ‘ostriches’. 
Satyrs (21); rv mg. ‘he-goats’. Dragons (22); 
RV ‘jackals’. 

Verses l-4a of chapter xiv are a connecting 
link between the picture of overthrow and the 
song of triumph which is to follow. The return 
of Israel to her own land is sure and she will be 
joined by others in the worship and service of 
Jehovah (1, 2). In the day when this rest from 
labour and tumult has been given them, this 
song shall be sung tauntingly over the king of 
Babylon (3, 4). 

The picture in xiv. 4b-23 is of the eclipse, 
overthrow and death of the Babylonian tyrant. 
The colours of the poetry and intagery are 
superb and awesome. In order to render with 
dramatic force his particular theme of the vanity 
of human arrogance, the prophet employs the 
ideti of Sheol (9, 11, 15, rv), that state after 
death which swallows up all living. There dwell 
the shades of departed men, able to greet new 
arrivals in their dim abode (10, 11) and with 
consciousness sufficient to wonder at the fall of 
such a mighty one (12). Here was one who had 
thought to climb the slopes of the immortals 
(13, 14) and now he is, just like themselves, 
brought low in death (10, 15). The very fact of 
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his presence amongst them is supreme evidence 
of his downfall and overthrow. Nothing could 
be more absolute. On earth his lot is blood, 
slaughter, squalor and death (16, 17); in Sheol a 
place amongst the community of shuddering 
ghosts (18-20). 

The following translation of verses 4-21 in its 
verse form will be more helpful than a fuller 
commentary. 

How stilled is the tyrant become! 

How stilled is his insolent fury! 

Broke hath Jehovah the rod 

Of the godless^ the sceptre of despots^ 

Which smote the people with passion 
with stroke unremitting^ 

Which trampled the nations in anger 
with tread unrelenting. 

At rest is the earth, all is quiet. 

They burst into singing. 

Yea the pines at thy fate are rejoicing. 

And Lebanon's cedars, saying, 

^Since low thou art lain there appeareth 
No woodsman out to destroy us.' 

(Verses 4 -8) 

Sheol beneath is a-shuddering. 

She waiteth for thine arrival; 

Stirring the shades up to greet thee. 

All who were monarchs on earth. 

Bidding rise up from their thrones 
All the kings of the peoples. 

All of them answer and say to thee, 

'‘So thou too art feeble as we are, 

Like unto us art become.' 

Thy pride now to Sheol is levelled — 

The strumming of harps: 

Under thee scattered are maggots. 

Thy coverlet worms, 

(Verses 9-11) 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 

Lucifer, ,son of the morning. 

How art thou cut to the earth 

Thou who didst lay low the nations. 

And thou, thou didst say in thine heart, 

'Into the heavens Til ascend. 

Over God's stars set my throne. 

Sit on the mount of assembly. 

In the farthest parts of the North. 

/ will climb o'er the peaks of the clouds 
And rival the Most High.' 

But, ah! thou art brought down to Sheol, 

To the very depths of the pit. 

(Verses 12-15) 

They who behold thee are gazing, 
gazing upon thee intently, 

'Is this the mighty earth-shaker 7 
Is this the shaker of kingdoms? 

That made the earth like a desert. 

That tore down her cities, 

That freed not the prisoners from fetters 
To return everyone to his home?' 

All kings of nations, aye, all of them. 

Lie in their tombs full of honour. 

But thou! thou art cast from thy grave 


Like a branch that is loathsome. 

Shrouded in slain, the sword-pierced. 

Like a carcase trampled by feet. 

Going down to the floor of the pit. 

Thou shalt not be joined unto them 
Where, they lie buried; 

For thou hast ruined thy land 
And hast slaughtered thy people. 

Never again he it mentioned 
The seed of this evil-doer. 

Slaughter prepare for his children 
To atone for the guilt of their father; 

Lest they rise up and possess the land 
Filling the face of the world with cities. 

(Verses 16-21) 

b. Concerning Assyria (xiv. 24-27) 

Here is the emphatic oath of Jehovah that the 
Assyrian power shall be broken (24, 25). The 
plan is formed and nothing can withstand its 
consummation (26, 27). The language is akin to 
that of X. 24-27. In my land (25). The death-blow 
against Assyria was struck in the highlands of 
Judaea. 

c. Concerning Philistia (xiv. 28-32) 

This burden was uttered in the year that king 
Ahaz died (28). Representatives from Philistia 
(29, Rv: Palestina, av) were in the city at the 
tinic (32), having come to Judah to solicit help, 
or possibly to offer an alliance with the Jews. 
It was this which called forth the burden of the 
prophet. Philistia is warned not to rejoice over 
the fact that one Assyrian king is dead (see note 
below), for a worse one shall arise (29). Philistia 
will be discomfited; her doom is sure (31). But 
Zion shall stand, for ‘Jehovah hath founded 
Zion’ (32). This was a declaration that no safety 
was to be found in alliances with nations which 
were corrupt and that the salvation of Jerusalem 
w'as sure, for it was founded by God. This 
demanded the maintenance by Zion of a true 
relationship with its Founder. 

The rod of him that smote thee (29). The 
reference is most probably to Assyria. It is not 
likely that the ‘rod’ has reference to the royal 
house of Judah. Howl, O gate (31), i.e. city-gates, 
meaning the cities themselves. Smoke (31). No 
doubt the smoke of war, the smoke of mighty 
encampments and burning villages. None shall 
be alone (31); Rsv ‘There is no straggler in his 
ranks’. In other words, discipline will be perfect. 

d. Concerning Moab (xv. 1—xvi. 14) 

These two chapters contain one connected 
oracle concerning the Moabites. A glance at 
the history of this people will aid the understand¬ 
ing of the oracle. After the death of Solomon the 
Moabites 'had transferred their loyalty from 
Judah to Israel but later, after the death of 
Ahab, they broke away, refusing to pay the 
annual tribute (2 Ki. iii. 5). Jehoram, Ahab’s son, 
aided by Jehoshaphat of Judah, made war 
against Moab. The capital, Ar, was captured and 
Kir, their chief fortress, was destroyed (2 Ki. iii. 
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25). Memories of the terror caused by the in¬ 
vaders at that time are recalled in xv. 1-9. The 
same kind of situation will arise again; hut 
through the prophet deliverance is promised if 
they will only submit to the authority of 
Judah. 

Chapter xv has for its theme the disaster of 
Moab. As before, it will be ‘in a night', i.e. 
with startling suddenness (1). Two of her cities 
are laid waste and she is brought low in desola¬ 
tion and impotence. There can be no gainsaying 
the righteousness of the judgment, for she has 
been both proud and wicked. Notwithstanding 
all, the suffering of the people of Moab touches 
the heart of the prophet and he cries out for 
them (5). 

Chapter xvi is remarkable for several things. 
First of all there is an exhortation given to her 
to send tribute in her grief to the mount of the 
daughter of Zion (1). There follows a call to 
Zion to shelter the outcasts of Moab and espouse 
her cause (3; sec Rv mg.). Verses 4, 5 hold out the 
way of deliverance and the benefits which will 
be hers under the messianic reign. This is 
wonderful indeed, for it reveals that the outlook 
of the prophecy is so enlarged as to take in the 
wider purposes of God for the ultimate deliver¬ 
ance of all nations. The oracle continues with a 
reference to the one great factor whicli will be 
an obstacle to this, the arrogance of Moab (6). 
This pride will not only keep their country in 
ruin, but will make it impossible for them to pre¬ 
vail in prayer at their own sanctuary (12). 

In the niitht (xv. 1); RV ‘in a night'; i.e. sud¬ 
denly and without warning. He (2); i.e. ‘the 
people of Moab'. Bajith (2); the house, i.e. the 
temple of their God. Cf. xvi. 12. 

His life shall he grievous . . . (4). The verse can 
be read thus; 

^Heshhon and Elealah cry out. 

Their voice reaches Jahaz: 

Whereat Moab's loins arc a-shaking. 

Her soul is a-tremhling.^ 

My heart shall cry (5). Here is the true prophetic 
spirit. This is the true evidence of sympathy and 
co-operation with God. Here too is the promise 
of mercy for Moab, despite her pride and arro¬ 
gant spirit. An heifer of three years old (5). The 
Hebrew probably represents a place name. Sec 
RV. Shall they carry away (7), i.e. the Moabites 
themselves. This is the final demonstration of 
their plight. They take what they can salvage 
from the ruin of their homes and cross the 
frontier stream into the land of Idumaea. The 
brook of the willows (7). Probably the brook at 
the southern end of the Red Sea which formed 
the boundary between Moab and Edom. 

The lamb (xvi. 1); rv ‘the lambs’. This is the 
call to the men of Moab to put themselves again 
under the protection of Judah. This would be 
done in the first instance by bringing the normal 
tribute of lambs. See 2 Ki. iii. 4. Sela (1). Capital 
city of Edom where the Moabites had taken 
refuge. The fords of Anton (2). Cf. Nu. xxi. 13. 


Take counsel (3). Sometimes understood as the 
entreaty of the Moabites to the men of Judah to 
give them the aid of their counsel and protection. 
Under this interpretation verses 4 and 5 are a 
continuation of this appeal to the ‘dwellers in 
Zion’ to espouse their cause and grant them aid. 
There arc considerable difficulties in this view, 
not the least being that this puts words full of 
light as to the principles of the messianic kingdom 
into the mouths of the men of Moab. It would 
appear much more natural to regard verse 3 as 
the call of the prophet to the men of Judah to 
begin devising means at once of delivering the 
outcast and the refugee, and verses 4 and 5 as 
constituting the prophet's message to Moab as 
to the way by which she may be delivered. 

Verse 6 may be rendered: 

Ti c have heard of the pride of Moab, 

She is utterly proud — 

Of her haughtiness, anger and pride. 

Of her baseless pretensiotis.' 

The foundations (7); RV ‘raisin-cakes'. These were 
connected with the culture of the vine, ‘fhe 
cakes of pressed grapes' is a likely translation. 
In verse 8 the great vine-culture of Moab is 
represented under the image of a single vine. 
The vine was one of the principal products of the 
land. As the years of an hireling (14); i.e. ‘no 
more, no less’. The years of the hireling were 
strictly measured, and so shall the judgment of 
the Lord God be. 

e. Concerning Damascus and Northern Israel 
(xvii. 1-11) 

At the time of this oracle Israel was leagued with 
Damascus so as to protect herself against 
Assyria. The policy of Judah, on the other hand 
(a policy which Isaiah resisted with all his 
powers), was that ()f seeking the aid of Assyria 
against the coalition threatening from the north. 
In this burden the prophet foretells the destruc¬ 
tion of Damascus (1-5), and shows thereby how 
vain is the hope on which Israel sets her trust 
(8). What would happen would be that Israel 
would be left a mere remnant (6). As a result of 
this judgment men would turn to God again and 
cease trusting in their own policies. This oracle 
must have been spoken early in Isaiah's ministry, 
perhaps in the very first year of Ahaz, about 
735 H.c. Fulfilment came through the invasions of 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Ki. xv. 29) and Shalmaneser 
(2 Ki. xvii). 

Aroer (2). Cf. Jos. xiii. 16, 25, where two 
Aroers are referred to; these may be the cities 
of Aroer here noted as forsaken. The fortress (3); 
i.e. Damascus, which helped to protect the 
northern kingdom from the Assyrians. They shall 
he as the glory . . . (3). Jn other words, ‘their 
fate shall be as Israel’s fate.’ 

Verses 4-6 describe the destruction of Ephraim 
under the figures of wasting disease, reaping of 
grain and the gathering of olives. Valley of 
Rephaim (5). Cf. Jos. xv. 8. Lit. ‘the valley of 
giants’. It lay south-west of Jerusalem and was 
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famous for its fertiJity, Gleaning grapes shall he 
left in it (6). Translate: 

Like gleanings that are left 

When the olive tree hath been beaten. 

Four or five on the boughs of a fruit tree; 

Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

The groves (8); Rv ‘Asherim’. These were poles 
of wood represenling female goddesses, geneiaWy 
found in association with Canaanite altars, but 
also used in the debased Jehovah worship which 
the prophets condemned. (See Appendix 1 to 
Kings, ‘The Religion of Israel under the 
Monarchy’.) Images (8); ‘pillars of the sun.’ 
These were also used in the worship of Baal, 
although the exact meaning is doubtful, rsv 
renders ‘altars of incense’. Pleasant plants . . . 
strange slips (10). ‘Plants of Adonis and strange 
vines’. The figurative allusion is to Israel’s 
acceptance of foreign practices, cults and 
alliances. 

f. Prophetic soliloquy (xvii. 12—xvili. 7) 

This section can well be taken as a whole and 
regarded as an oracle in two movements, each 
introduced by the exclamation ‘Ah!’ (xvii. 12 
and xviii. 1, rv). In this .setting the oracle is a 
prophetic soliloquy in the midst of the burdens 
of the nations, occasioned by the presence of 
Ethiopian ambassadors at the court of Judah 
(xviii. 1, 2). The presence of these foreigners 
causes the prophet to voice his awareness of the 
tumult of the nations round about (xvii. 12, 13). 
The vanity of all such tumult, however, is 
miinifest to the servant of the Lord: God shall 
rebuke them (xvii. 13). The eternal providence 
stands firm as a rock amidst the swirling sea of 
the world’s tempestuous fury. The onrushing 
hosts, although they be the instruments for a 
time of divine judgment, are overwhelmed in a 
night and utterly destroyed (14), This is the 
figure of the first movement, that of a mighty 
storm. The second movement introduces another 
figure. It is that of stillness, the stillness of the 
heat and the dew (xviii. 4). These are necessary 
to ripen grain and produce the harvest. And the 
very silence of God is seen as a preparation of 
His judgment and vengeance upon guilty nations, 
just as the clear heat of the sunshine and the 
still dews of the morning develop and compel the 
harvests of nature. The inactivity of heaven is 
only seeming. In the midst of the silence there 
is ‘beholding’: ‘For thus hath the Lord said 
unto me, 1 will be still, and 1 will behold in my 
dwelling place; like clear heat in sunshine, like 
a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest’ (xviii. 4, 
rv). 

Woe to the multitude (xvii. 12). Rather ‘Ah, 
the uproar of many peoples’ (rv). And behold at 
eveningtide trouble (14). These verses arc com¬ 
monly understood of Sennacherib’s rush upon 
Jerusalem, and this particular verse is an exact 
summary of the sudden break-up and speedy 
retreat of his army from before Jerusalem (see 
2 Ki. xix. 35). 


The land shadowing with wings (xviii. 1); rv 
‘the land of the rustling of wings’; i.e. Lybia and 
Ethiopia. ‘The buzzing of innumerable flies is 
the great feature of this whole region and may 
be employed as an emblem of the motley and 
swarming population.’ Go, ye swift messengers 
(2). Omit the word saying inserted by the av 
and RV and treat the remainder of the chapter as 
the message given by Isaiah to the ambassadors 
to take back with them. Scattered and peeled (2). 
‘Tall and bronze-skinned’ (McFadyen); cf. rv 
and sec also verse 7. / will take my rest (4). 
‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small.’ When the bud is perfect 
(5). Ju.st when the nefarious design is almost 
complete, God will intervene and destroy it 
utterly. In that time (7); i.e. when the Assyrian is 
defeated the Ethiopians will bring gifts to Zion, 
to the Lord of hosts. 

g. Concerning Egypt (xix. 1-25) 

This oracle is in two parts. Of them G. A. Smith 
writes: ‘The first fifteen verses describe judgment 
as retidy to fall on the land of the Pharaohs. 
The last ten speak of the religious results to 
Egypt of that judgment, and they form the most 
universal and missionary of all Lsaiah’s 
prophecies.’ 

The first section (1-15) bears the usual marks 
of complete ctitastrophe which we have seen in 
the foregoing oracles. The wrath of Jehovah and 
His fearful judgments will make desolate the 
whole land (1). The religion of Egypt will fail (3) 
and the people themselves, lacking the solace of 
its faith and mystery, will plunge into civil 
strife (2), which will end in complete despotism 
(4). After this, physical calamities will follow 
swiftly. The Nile will dry up and all native 
prosperity will thereby come to an end (5-10). 
Existence itself will be jeopardized. The wisdom 
lore of their people will prove unavailing (11-13) 
and the land will suffer and fear under its load 
of misfortune (14, 15). Such is the overthrow by 
divine judgment which the prophet sees coming 
upon Egypt. 

The second section (16-25) of the oracle is 
altogether different in tone. It foretells the effect 
upon Egypt which will ultimately be revealed 
when Jehovah will have finished His strange 
work. Egypt is seen turning to Jehovah (21); 
the worship of Jehovah is established within her 
borders (19). Deliverance is brought to her by a 
saviour sent by Him (20). Jchovali will deal 
with Egypt by the twin method of smiting and 
healing (22). That however is not all. Beyond all 
that has been revealed of Egypt’s deliverance and 
redemption, the prophet speaks of a still more 
glorious result. The ancient foes of Israel, 
Egypt and Assyria, arc seen joined together by 
Israel. Israel’s national territory becomes the 
open highway across which they pass in amicable 
association with each other. The three states are 
united in the one grand alliance with the com¬ 
mon worship of Jehovah as the great cement of 
their union (23-25). 
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/ will set . . . (2). This oracle refers to the time 
immediately following the death of Tirhakah, 
when Egypt was cursed with a period of internal 
strife, ending in the dismemberment of the land 
into twelve scpaiale states, all subject to Assyria 
(4). The waters shall fail from the sea (5), i.e. the 
Nile. In the annual overflow of its banks the 
Nile has all the appearance of a sea. Cf. Na. 
iii. 8. McFadyen translates verses 5-7: 

^The sea shall be drained of its waier^ 

The river be parched and dry: 

Us branches shall dwindle and stink. 

And the arms of the Nile shall be parched. 

Reeds and rushes shall wither. 

The sedge on its brink shall shrivel: 

And all that is sown by the Nile 

Shall he withered and w hirled into nothing.' 

They that work in fine flax (9). A notable industry 
of Egypt, then and now. Moisture, so essential 
to their craft, would disappear with the drying 
up of the seii. They shall be broken ... (10). The 
translation and meaning arc alike uncertain. 
See Rv, ‘And her pillars shall be broken in 
pieces, all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul." Zoan (11). A great and ancient 
city in the Delta, on one of the eastern branches 
of the Nile. Where are they? (12). This interrog¬ 
atory method is very characteristic of the latter 
chapters of Isaiah. Cf. xli. 22. 26, xliii. 9, xlv. 21, 
xlviii. 14. Noph (13). Egyptian. ‘Men-nophri\ 
Gk. ‘Memphis*. Head or tail, branch or rush (15). 
Cf. ix. 14. ‘Branch’ should be translated ‘palm- 
branch’. The thought is that no matter from what 
slate of society the elTorts are made, they will 
all alike fiiil. 

The city of destruction (18); i.e. the city in 
which the temple of the sun {here.s) has been 
destroyed {here.s)\ evidently a pun on the name 
of Heliopolis (‘city of the sun’). The language of 
Canaan (18) (‘the lip’, av mg.) is north-west 
Semitic, i.e. Hebrew. A highway (23). The road 
from Assyria to Egypt led through the land of 
Israel. In that day shall Israel be the third (24); 
i.e. all three nations shall be equally joined 
together in the bonds of amity. My people . .. the 
work of my hands . . . mine inheritance (25). This 
is the high-water mark in that element of 
prophetic utterance which saw the ultimate end 
of the processes of the work of Jehovah in the 
overcoming of the opposition of the nations 
and their inclusion in the realized kingdom on 
earth. 

h. Warning against the folly of an alliance with 
Egypt (XX. 1-6) 

The date of this oracle can be definitely fixed, for 
Sargon’s own inscriptions regarding (he attack 
on Ashdod give it as 711 b.c. It tells how Isaiah 
went barefoot and not fully clothed for three 
years through the streets of Jerusalem as a sign 
against Egypt (2). His message in doing so was 
that no help could be derived from Egypt or 
Ethiopia against the Assyrian attack (5). His 
wretched appearance was a sign and symbol of 
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what would happen to Egypt as a result of 
Assyria’s triumph over her (3, 4). The need for 
the message was clear, for it is evident that the 
rulers of Jerusalem had given up hope of receiv¬ 
ing aid from Assyria and were now toying with 
(he idea of allying themselves with Egypt. This, 
cried the prophet, was futile, for Egypt herself 
was doomed to overthrow by Assyria. In the 
final words of the oracle we have a reinforcement 
of the teaching (6). The inhabitants of the coast- 
land, namely Palestine as a whole, see the futility 
of such expectation and cry out: ‘And we, how 
shall wc escape?' The outcome of the prophecy 
was revealed in subsequent history just as 
Isaiah had so clearly spoken. 

Ashdod (1). One of the five cities of the 
Philistines. Tartan (1). The official title for the 
commander-in-chief. Like as my servant (3). For 
similar acted prophecies cf. Ezk. iv and v. Isle (6); 
RV ‘coastland’; i.e. Palestine. Translate: ‘If this 
be the fate of those to whom we have fled in 
expectation of help and deliverance from (he 
king of Assyria, how shall we escape?* 

i. Concerning the wilderness of (he sea (xxi. 1-10) 
This oracle announces, but also laments, the fall 
of Babylon. In this prophecy Isaiah regards 
Babylon as he has just been regarding Egypt: 
quite useless to Judah, because certain to go 
down before the might of Assyria (1, 2). And 
should the Jews think of turning back to Egypt 
after Assyria has dealt with her and turned to 
settle with Babylon, Isaiah tells them that it is 
no good, for Elam and Media are joined with 
Assyria in the attack on Babylon. The attack 
is quite unexpected, for there she is preparing 
the table, eating and drinking (5). So suddenly is 
the call given to her warriors to arise to battle: 
‘Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield’ (5). 
Isaiah slirinks from beholding what is done but 
goes to his watch-tower at the commandment of 
the Lord (6). At length tidings come and the 
me.ssage is heard: ‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon* (9). 
The oracle ends with Isaiah protesting that this, 
however unpalatable it may be, is the certain 
message from Jehovah (10). As the monuments 
reveal, the prediction refers to the overthrow 
of Babylon by Sargon about 710 b.c. 

The desert of the sea (1). Delitzsch writes of 
this: ‘The land on which Babylon stood was a 
“midbar*’, a great plain running to the south 
by Arabia Deserta, and so intersected by the 
Euphrates and canals, as well as by marshes and 
lakes, that it floated, as it were, in the sea.’ 
It cometh (1), i.e. the noise of the attack upon 
Babylon. Elam (2). Province of Susis, south of 
Assyria. Eat^ drink (5). The tables are ready. 
Here is a scene from within the city gates. There 
is no alarm as yet and the inhabitants are busy 
eating and drinking. Arise., ye princes (5). This is 
the sudden call to arms at the onset of the 
Assyrian foe. The prophet recoils from thinking 
of the scene of carnage and destruction and at the 
commandment of Jehovah (6) retires to the 
watch-tower to await tidings and to declare from 
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that place whatever is revealed. And he cried, A 
lion (8); RV ‘He cried as a lion’, i.e. as though wild 
with anxious waiting. Others read, by a simple 
change of letter, ‘Watchman’. O my threshing 
. , . (10). This is language of infinite pathos. 

‘ Ye my folk that were threshed. 

Like the corn on the floor, 

I have told you my message 
From Israel's God, 

From Jehovah of hostsJ 

They had been hoping for other news, news that 
Assyria would be vanquished in battle. But the 
prophet must speak whatever is revealed, no 
matter how unpleasant the hearing of it may be. 

}. Concerning Dumah (xxL 11,12) 

Dumah, which means silence, is used as ar 
anagram for Edom. This no doubt for a double 
reason: that silence is wont to cover their land 
and that this silence is symbolic of the silence of 
decay under whose peril they are lying. The 
message is indefinite. Perhaps it might be said 
that the very indefiniteness is the message. Out of 
the silence of the dark there comes a question: 
‘Watchman, what of the night?’ (11). That is the 
mental attitude of Edom, one of inquiry con¬ 
cerning her future. The answer given is purpose¬ 
fully indefinite also; it is that there are signs of 
morning and night (12). The meaning surely is 
that Edom by her own altitude or choice would 
decide whether she would come to the morning 
or the night. A more definite answer may be 
given them later on, if they will return again. 

He callcth (11); RV ‘One calleth*. What of the 
night? (11). The sense is easily lost in the av. 
The question that is asked is ‘How much of the 
night is already passed?’ The sense may be that 
Edom feels the night is lasting intolerably long. 

k. Concerning Arabia (xxi. 13-17) 

The prophet now passes from Dumah to their 
near neighbours, the Dedanites, who were 
travelling merchants (13). The dislocations caused 
by war and the insecurity which follows to 
distant places are seen oppressing them (14, 15). 
At the time of the Assyrian attacks the merchants 
have to leave the normal trading routes and 
lodge in the forests (13). Fugitives from war- 
scarred areas are entertained and from the blight 
there seems no escape. But w'orse is to come. 
These fugitives are but the advance parties of 
great armies that within a year will spread havoc 
across the land of the children of Kedar (16,17). 
This is the word of Jehovah and nought can 
gainsay it. 

Dedanim (13). Merchants of Dedan ; a trading 
tribe of north-western Arabia. The interruption 
of their caravans and the necessity imposed on 
them of leaving the highway and lodging in the 
thickets is a proof of the disrupted nature of the 
land caused by war. Tema (14), south of Dedan. 
The years of an hireling (16). See xvi. 14n. Kedar 
(17). A general designation for all the north 
Arabian tribes. 


1. Concerning the valley of vision (xxii. 1-25) 

The prophet now turns from his oracles con¬ 
cerning the nations around Palestine and speaks 
of the condition of things in Jerusalem itself. 
There are two sections, the first (1-14) dealing 
with the people in general and the hopeless 
condition of things to which they have brought 
themselves, the other (15-23) dealing with 
matters of policy and the direction of the affairs 
of the city by its rulers. 

The opening words are addressed to a city that 
has gone riotously wild, all for no reason (1). 
Why are you thus rejoicing, demands Isaiah, 
when you have nothing to celebrate? (2). Away 
with your mad riot and foolish holiday I For a 
day of perplexity and blank confusion is upon 
you by the very ordination of Jehovah, and that 
in this very place, the valley of vision, the very 
home of prophecy (3-5). Turning to the foe for 
a brief glance, the prophet describes their 
appearance (7). But this had not sent them back 
to their God, the only sure Defence in an hour 
of trouble. They have looked to the forest- 
houses, the arsenals of Solomon, to the fortifica¬ 
tions around the city, but not to Jehovah (8-11). 
The Lord had called them to weeping and peni¬ 
tence, but instead they responded with drunken 
revelry (12, 13). For this absolute forgetfulness 
of God there can be no forgiveness (14). 

Only his unconquerable assurance in (he sur¬ 
vival of the remnant can have made Isaiah turn 
to the next section of his message to Jerusalem. 
For though he has thus foretold the destruction 
of his fellow-countrymen, yet he now proceeds 
to speak of ways and means of securing a better 
condition of things within the city. This he does 
by demanding that Shebna, the mayor of the 
palace, should be removed from office (15 -19). 
Though his wrongdoing is not specifically 
mentioned, he was no doubt the leader of the 
party desiring alliance with Egypt. Isaiah de¬ 
mands that he be superseded and Eliakim, son 
of Hilkiah, put in his place (20-23). That this 
was done is evident from the fact that when 
Assyria stood before the gates Eliakim held the 
office and Shebna the second place (2 Ki. xviii. 
18; Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22). In the closing lines of the 
oracle the prophet addresses Eliakim, warning 
him of the dangers of his high office (24, 25). The 
entanglements of family and indolent dependants 
may be so great as to encompass his own fall. 
Indeed the prophet states that this will actually 
occur. ‘His family will hang upon him with all 
their weight, offspring and offscourings, all the 
little vessels, from the vessels of cups to the 
vessels of flagons. In that day, saith Jehovah of 
hosts, shall the peg that was knocked into a firm 
place give way and down shall come in ruin all 
who had depended upon it; for Jehovah of hosts 
hath spoken it’ (24, 25). 

The valley of vision (1); i.e. Jerusalem. It is the 
place of vision for it is the very home of prophecy. 
In the present state of affairs the city is surround¬ 
ed by a great army, to see which all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city climb to the roof-tops and other 
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vantage points. A . Joyous city (2). The city, 
instead of turning in penitence to Jehovah, had 
indulged in a wild riot of wine and song. Not 
stain with the sword (2). The prophet speaks thus 
scathingly, endeavouring to shame the people 
of the city. They have no cause for joy as have 
those whose sons have fallen in battle facing the 
foe. The death that stalks the city streets is that 
of pestilence and hunger. Bound by the archers 

(3) ; lit. ‘made prisoners without the bow\ i.e. 
without resisting. A day of trouble (5). The 
cumulative force of the description is telling: 
disappointment, perplexity, the knowledge that 
it is ordained by Jehovah, the destruction of the 
last rampart, and only the hills left to which to 
cry for help. The house of the Jbrest (8); i.e. the 
house of the forest of Lebanon, so called from its 
cedar pillars. It was a part of the palace at 
Jerusalem, and partly served the purpose of an 
armoury. 

Verses 9-11 are a prose addition. J. E. 
McFadycn translates: ‘Ye collected the waters 
of the lower pool, ye counted the houses of 
Jerusalem, and demolished them (to secure 
material) for the fortiticalion of the wall, and yc 
made a reservoir between the two w'alls for the 
water of the old pool.’ 

in verse 17 see rv and rv mg. 

111 . Concerning l yre (xxiil. 1-18) 

'I’he chapter divides into two sections. The tirst 
(1-14) is a dramatic poem describing the destruc¬ 
tion of the great Phoenician city, Tyre. There are 
three stanzas in the elegy, opening with a descrip¬ 
tion of the mariners of Phoenicia, putting in at 
Cyprus on their homeward voyage, and hearing 
with consternation tidings of the awful fate 
which has befallen Tyre (1-5). The port to which 
they had hoped to come at the end of their voyage 
is no more (6-11). Sidon is called to lament the 
fate of her offspring and the prophet reveals 
that what has come to pass is by the act of 
Jehovah of hosts (12-14). 

The second section (15-18), which is in prose 
form, tells how the desolation will last for a 
period of seventy years. At the end of that time 
Tyre will again be restored to prosperity and 
wealth, for Jehovah will visit her (17). No 
evidence will be found, however, of any alteration 
in her ways. As she was before, so shall she 
continue to be; a harlot, delighting in mere¬ 
tricious practices, trafficking with all the king¬ 
doms of the world. Then follows the word: 
‘And her merchandise and her hire shall lx: 
holiness to the Lord’ (18). This obviously does 
not mean that Tyre will conduct her business on 
principles that are holy; the very reverse has just 
been stated. What is signified is that under divine 
pressure her gains will not be preserved for her 
own use but devoted to the services of the people 
of God. 

Tyre (1). This ancient city, a colony of Sidon 

(4) , was located on the coast of Syria and was 
built partly on the mainland and partly on an 
island off shore. For a long time it was a great 


commercial centre, its ocean-going traffic 
extending to the limits of the seas. Many colonies 
were formed from it (see verse 7: ‘whose feet in 
the olden time bore her to settle afar*). G. A. 
Smith says of this chapter: ‘Isaiah's chapter on 
Tyre is of the greatest interest. It contains the 
prophet’s vision of commerce the first time 
commerce had grown vast enough to impress 
his people's imagination, as well as a criticism 
of the spirit of commerce f rom the standpoint of 
the God of righteousness.’ Ships of Tarshish (I). 
Cf. ii. 16n. The situation of this port has been 
much discussed. Some regard it as the celebrated 
Phoenician colony of Tartessus on the Atlantic 
coast of Spain, not far from the modern Cadiz. 
Others hold that it was in Italy and that its 
people were Tyrrhenians or Etruscans. Land of 
Chittim (1); i.e. Cyprus. Sihor (3); i.e. the Nile. 
Translate: 

hose caryo Hvzy wheat from the Nile 
And revenue trade with all nations.'* 

Be thou ashamed, O Zidon . . . (4). McEadyen 
translates: 

‘O Sidon, thou Mother of cities. 

Thou stronghold of ocean, 
hi shame take up this lament. 

*‘'The youths that with anyuish / bore and 
brought up 

And the maidens I reared, arc no more** * 

As at the report (5). ‘When the tidings conic to 
Egypt.' Her merchandise (18). This wealth shall 
be used for the benefit of the people of Jehovah. 

III. ISAIAH’S APOCALYPSE: THE 
JUDGMENTS OF JEHOVAH AGAINST 
THE WORLD’S SIN. xxiv. I xxvH. 13 
a. World judgment (xxiv. 1-23) 

With this chapter we pass into a new section of 
the book of Isaiah. Chapters xxiv—xxvii form 
one particular prophetic utterance and have 
been aptly described as ‘Isaiah’s apocalypse’. 
In the oracles of the nations which have just 
been recorded, the prophet had looked beyond 
his own nation and seen and spoken of the 
peoples that surrounded her on every side. At the 
centre, however, of all his thought was the 
chosen race and its place in the economy of 
Jehovah. In this section a still wider outlook is 
taken and the whole earth is regarded as being 
visited by God. Again, however, the people of 
Ciod are central and in all the judgments that 
befall the land their deliverance and salvation is 
secure. 

Chapter xxiv begins with a statement (1) that 
the desolation which is to come upon the earth 
is the work of Jehovah. Why this is so is next 
made clear; it is because of the sins of men (5). 
The act of God is the operation of the very laws 
which man has disobeyed. It is this which makes 
stale all earth’s boasted pleasures (6-12). For a 
little, amid all the cataclysm of nations and 
empires, the voice of the redeemed is heard in 
praise of Jehovah (13-16), but this again is 
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submerged in the wail of distress from suffering 
men. ‘Ah, misery, misery me, cried I, for the 
robbers are robbing and robbing still. Terror and 
pit and snare are upon thee, O inhabitant of the 
earth. Broken, utterly broken, is the earth’ 
(16, 17). Thus are the judgments of Jehovah 
abroad in all the earth; nor do the rulers and 
principalities of evil escape (21). Judgment, 
irrevocable and dire, will fall upon the race that 
has broken the divine decrees. Through it all, 
Jehovah will be moving forward to the consum¬ 
mation of history when His kingdom shall be 
established ‘in Mount Zion, and before his 
ancients gloriously’ (23). 

Behold, the Lord makerh the earth empty (1). 
The words are those which are used for cleaning 
a dirty dish. The thought is expressive and 
thorough. The rest of the chapter is illustration of 
this upturning and emptying of the earth. In the 
fires {\5). Lit. ‘in the lights’. This probably means 
‘in the land of light’, i.e. the Last (RV). My 
leanness, my leanness (16). Better, as in RV, ‘I 
pine away’. The jvidgmenl is i^ol confined to the 
earth. Its effects reach to the heavens and to the 
host of the hitth ones that are on hi^h (21). This 
must surely refer to powers of evil which have 
been activating the course of evil upon the earth. 

b. Thanksgiving and triumph (xxv. 1-12) 

The activity of Jehovah in His day will be not 
merely to destroy all that defiles and disfigures 
His creation; not merely to subdue all false 
authority, both spiritual and human. Over it all 
will shine the blessed light of His deliverance of 
the poor and the needy (1-5). His activity will 
be redemptive and enlightening. No wonder, 
then, that following upon the theme of destruc¬ 
tion (xxiv) this clear-ringing strain of joyful 
thanksgiving should be lifted from the hearts of 
those who know Him and who have been kept 
in the midst of all His judgments in perfect peace. 
Indeed it appears from verse 9 that the prophet 
thinks that the very judgments will be a means 
of revealing Jehovah and proving that through 
Him alone is salvation possible. 

In the centre of the chapter occurs the wonder¬ 
ful promise that death will be swallowed up in 
victory (8), all the more remarkable because 
immortality is not a thought which comes much 
to the surface in the Old Testament. Cf. also 
xxvi. 19n. 

Of chapters xxv—xxvii G. A. Smith writes: 
These chapters stand in the front rank of evan¬ 
gelical prophecy. In their experience of religion, 
their characterizations of God’s people, their 
expressions of faith, their missionary hopes and 
hopes of immortality, they arc very rich and 
edifying.’ 

Faithfulness and truth (I); lit. ‘in perfect 
faithfulness’. They are proved to be faithful by 
being fulfilled. A city (2). Probably used generi- 
cally without any special reference to any 
particular city. The contrast is an extreme one 
between what man devises and what is in the 
plan of God. Palace of strangers (2). A very slight 
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change in the Hebrew makes it possible to read 
‘palace of pride’. The poor , . . the needy (4). ‘In 
these chapters God’s people are described by 
adjectives signifying spiritual qualities. Their 
nationality is no more pleaded, only their 
hunger and thirst after God . . .’ (G. A. Smith). 
Branch (5); RV ‘song’. In this mountain (6); i.e. 
mount Zion. Cf. xxiv. 23. 

He will destroy (7). This is one of the most 
blessed of the promises contained in the chapter, 
'rhat veil which hangs over the spirit of man and 
makes it so hard for him to apprehend divine 
truth will be taken away. The illumination thus 
granted will bring to light things miraculous and 
immortal. It is significant that the next verse after 
this promise deals with the reality of immortality 
and the destroying of death. The rebuke of his 
people (8). Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 54; Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. 
Moah (10). This country, always active against 
Judah and as such a typical enemy of the chosen 
race, is here symbolically regarded as portraying 
the enemies of Jehovah. 

c. Gratitude and hope (xxvi. 1-21) 

This chapter is another song of praise celebrating 
the triumphs of true faith in Jehovah. The wor¬ 
ship and testimony of a restored and converted 
Israel are beautifully described. First the com¬ 
pany of the redeemed is heard in the exultation 
of the song of salvation (1); then a voice is heard 
from heaven, crying: ‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous may enter who keep the faith’ (2). 
The blessedness of those that enter thus is 
described: they are kept in perfect peace, for 
their minds are stayed upon Jehovah (3); they 
are strong, for with Jehovah is everlasting 
strength (4); their way is the way of uprightness, 
for the most Upright directs their path (7). Then 
follows the passionate statement of the yearning 
of the righteous soul after its God (9), and the 
assertion that only by thus seeking after Him 
will truth be known. Out of the remembrance of 
the days that are past and the dominion of other 
powers over the spirit, the soul cries out in 
prayer (13). 

The climax is reached in the last few verses 
of the chapter where, after again recalling the 
darkness of the way that has been travelled, the 
grand affirmation of faith is made: Thy dead 
shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in the dust’ (19, rv). This is 
the most wonderful message yet recorded in this 
section of the prophecy. In the previous chapter 
the truth of immortality has been disclosed in 
the word ‘He hath swallowed up death for ever’ 
(xxv. 8, rv). But this goes even further. This is an 
emphatic statement of the resurrection of the 
body. Here is the precursor of the full intimation 
of the great Christian doctrine of immortality. 
Little wonder that the heart of Israel exults in 
song (19). The dweller in the dust may well sing, 
even though surrounded by the wrath and 
indignation of great and divine judgments. 

In that day (1). The repeated recurrence of this 
phrase in this section of the prophecy should be 
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noted (see xxiv. 21, xxv. 9, xxvi. 1, xxvii, 1, 2,12, 
13). The day is throughout the day of Jehovah, 
in which He works His mighty purpose to its 
grand climax. Thou . . . dost weigh the path (7); 
RV ‘direct the path’; rv mg. ‘level’. Therefore 
(14). Rather ‘for that purpose*. The dew of herbs 
(19). Lit. ‘a dew of lights’, i.e. it is a heavenly, 
supernatural awe which rests upon the called 
of God. Come, my people . . . (20, 21). A brief 
glance, from the security of the sanctuary of the 
peace of God in the heart of the trusting spirit, to 
the world of tribulation and anguish where God's 
judgments are at work. The peace of God is 
within this sea of trouble. 

d. Climax of apocalypse of judgment and grace 
(xxvii. 1-13) 

Ihis last chapter of Isaiah’s apocalypse is a 
prediction of the gracious and happy effects the 
events already spoken of will produce. After a 
renewed assertion that all the foes of righteous¬ 
ness and all thwarters of the divine purpose will 
be destroyed (1) there is introduced a vision of 
restoration for all the earth through the instru¬ 
mentality of God’s own people. Under the figure 
of the vineyard (used so tragically in chapter 
v to speak of the failure of Israel) the prophet 
speaks of the fruitfulness of Israel as a blessing 
for the whole earth. Formerly only wild grapes 
had been produced and the vine, thus failing in 
its natural function, was given over to processes 
of judgment. Now the vine is exceedingly fruitful 
(6). Through judgments, the glorious ideal has 
been discovered. Just for a little (7-11) the 
prophet recalls the chastisements she has 
suffered, and asserts that they have been tem¬ 
pered with mercy and loving-kindness. He affirms, 
too, that in putting away all her other trusts in 
false and material things she shall find the for¬ 
giveness she needs. The chapter ends with a 
great trumpet call whereat the exiles from every 
land arise and make for Zion to worship Jehovah 
there upon His holy mountain (12, 13). 

Leviathan (1). Three empires are envisaged: 
Assyria {the piercing (rv ‘swift’) serpent, for 
the Tigris flowing swiftly); Babylonia (the 
crooked serpent, for the winding Euphrates); and 
Egypt (the dragon, for Rahab; cf. li. 9 and see 
note on xxx. 7). A vineyard (2). The prophet 
refers to Israel as a delightful vineyard over 
which Jehovah stands guard and from which 
He is gathering the fruit. All pestilential things 
are by Him removed from it. Fury is not in me 
(4). The sense is that Jehovah can cherish no 
wrath against His vineyard, but against the 
briars and thorns, symbol of the enemies of 
Israel, He will move swiftly for their destruction. 
Or let him take hold (5). This is the alternative 
to destruction. It is still possible for Israel’s 
foes to make peace with Israel’s God. Them that 
come (6). Rather, as in Rv, ‘in days to come*. 
McFadyen translates verses 7, 8: 

'‘Hath Israel been smitten so sorely. 

As those that smote her have been smitten ? 

Or hath she been slain without remnant. 


As those that slew her have been slain ? 

By dismis.sal and exile alone 
Doth Jehovah contend with her: 

He hath swept her away with His blast 
That blows fierce in the day of sirocco.’' 

The ways of Jehovah with His chosen people 
have been ways of mercy. The chastisement has 
ever been moderate and designed to bring her 
to Himself. But forgiveness and restoration are 
dependent upon renunciation of all pagan 
worship (9; the sense is clearer in Rv). 

Yet (10). Read with rv *For’. The defenced 
city (10). An illustration which the prophet 
introduces to stress his point regarding the need 
for turning from idols to serve Jehovah. This is 
an elaboration of verse 7. The smiting of them 
that smote Israel is much greater than that of 
Israel herself. The Lord shall beat off. . . (12). 
Rsv renders ‘In that day from the river Euphrates 
to the Brook of Egypt the Lord will thresh out 
the grain, and you will be gathered one by one, 
O people of Israel.’ The meaning is that over 
all the territories whither the divine writ runs, 
the grain will be carefully separated from the 
chaff, the true Israelites will be separated from 
the rest. As a husbandman gathers his olives 
from the trees, so will the Lord gather His own 
from every land. 

IV. PROPHECIES CONCERNING THE 
RELATION OF JUDAH AND JERUSALEM 
TO EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 
xxviiL 1—xxxiii. 24 

In chapter xxviii we return to the prophet’s 
direct public ministry. From the far-flung 
cataclysms of universal judgment Isaiah turns to 
deal again with the local and immediate situation. 
In chapters xxviii—xxxiii there are six distinct 
addresses, all beginning with the word ‘Woe*. In 
each the prophet’s anger is hot against the 
defeatist and unwarranted policy which sought 
help from Egypt. As ever, the vision of Jehovah, 
high and lifted up, keeping watch over His own 
people and perfecting His own purpose, is 
clearly in the prophet’s eye and all the currents 
of day-to-day policy are viewed in the light of 
that sovereign truth. For the religious implica¬ 
tions of political alliances see Appendix II to 
Kings. 

a. First ‘Woe’ message (xxviii. 1-29) 

G. A. Smith writes thus of chapter xxviii: ‘This 
is clearly one of the greatest of Isaiah’s pro¬ 
phecies. It is distinguished by that regal versatility 
of style, which places its author at the head of 
the Hebrew writers. Keen analyses of character, 
realistic contrasts between sin and judgment, 
clever retorts and epigrams, rapids of scorn, and 
“a spate” of judgment, but for final issue a 
placid stream of argument banked by sweet 
parable—such are the literary forms of this 
chapter, which derives its moral grandeur from 
the force with which its currents set towards 
faith and reason. The truths are revelant to every 
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day in which luxury and intemperance abound, 
in which there arc eyes too fevered by sin to see 
beauty in simple purity, and minds so surfeited 
with knowledge or intoxicated with their own 
cleverness, that they call the maxims of moral 
reason commonplace and scorn religious instruc¬ 
tion as food for babes.’ 

The chapter opens with the prophet appearing 
among the rulers of Jerusalem (sec verse 7), 
bidding them lift their eyes from their drinking 
cups and look north to Samaria (1-4T Doom is 
certain for that city and it cannot be long before 
it is an accomplished fact. That was surely 
apparent even to them. In reply they railed upon 
him: ‘To whom docs he mean to teach know¬ 
ledge, and impart his revelation?’ (9). The 
prophet replies, taking the very words of their 
taunt, and saying that the storm now threatening 
Samaria will not exhaust itself there, for Sam¬ 
aria’s sin is the sin of his hearers as well (11-13). 

From this he moves on to deal with the folly 
of thinking that clever policies of alliance with 
Egypt or treaties with Samaria will be of any 
avail to avert ciUastrophe (14, 15). Their very 
agreements were ‘compacts with death and 
covenants with Sheol’ (15). None can be saved 
from these things by making pacts with them! 
Jehovah will Himself annul the covenants that 
are thus made and will perform His strange work 
of judgment (18-20); the destruction which is 
ahead is to cover the whole earth (22). The 
chapter closes with a parable which olTers some 
brighter tones to the over-all picture (23-29). 
Even as the farmer using harrow for the soil and 
flail for the corn is working always to a steadfast 
plan, so is Jehovah, even amidst deluge and 
strife, working out His eternal purpose of good 
for His children. 

The crown of pride (1); i.e. the city of Samaria, 
capital of the northern kingdom. The city 
‘crowned’ a hill which rose in the midst of a 
fertile valley. O. C. Whitehousc thus comments: 
‘The prophet describes Samaria as the head of a 
drunken reveller, encircled with a wreath of 
fading flowers.’ A mighty and strong one (2); i.e. 
the Assyrian. A crown of glory . . . (5). As so 
often in the midst of prophecies of doom, the 
prophet recalls for the faithful remnant the 
great messianic hope. Verses 5 and 6 should be 
contrasted with verses 3 and 4. They also have 
erred through wine (7); i.e. Jerusalem is as guilty 
as Samaria. They err in vision (7); i.e. the pro¬ 
phet. They stumble in judgment (7); i.e. the priest. 
Verses 9, 10 contain the contemptuous answer of 
the people of Jerusalem to the words of the 
prophet. In their wild revelry they mock him 
and his message, making play with the rough 
edge of uncouth speech the word that he brings 
to them. O. C. Whitehousc thus translates: 

‘ With his law upon laWy law upon laWy 

Saw upon saWy saw upon saWy 

Here a lit thy there a little," 

With stammering Ups ... (11). Isaiah now starkly 
threatens them with the fact that if they will not 


listen to his speech they will be forced to listen 
to the same message from the unaccustomed 
speech of foreign soldiers in their streets. He 
describes it in the same way as they have mock¬ 
ingly described his message to them. This is the 
rest (12). Only in abstention from foreign alliance 
and in complete trust in Jehovah and His word 
will true rest be found for the land and for the 
soul. 

A stone (16). Here is a reminder, graciously 
intrcxiuced in the midst of so many dark and 
dreary prophecies of doom, of the ancient 
promise to the family of David. On this they 
must rest, for the word is sure. This prophecy 
is quoted several times in the New Testament 
(e.g. Rom. ix. 33; Eph. ii. 20; I Pet. ii. 6-8). 
Shall not make haste (16). G. A. Smith thus 
comments: ‘This destruction that looms is to 
cover the whole earth. So stop your running to 
and fro across it in search of alliances. He that 
believeth will not make haste. Stay at home and 
trust in the God of Zion, for that is the one thing 
that shall survive.* Judgment . . . (17); i.e. T will 
make justice, the measuring line.’ 

From the time that it goeih forth (19); rv ‘as 
often as it passeth through’. The bed is shorter . . . 
(20). Godless policies are insufheient to give rest. 
Life can find true rest only under divine govern¬ 
ment. The immediate application is to Egypt; the 
alliance with them (called a covenant with death 
in verse 18) will not ‘cover’ the situation. His 
strange work (21). It is strange, for He is to arise 
against His own people as formerly He arose 
against their enemies. In the parable of verses 
23-29 the farmer’s methods are typical of 
Jehovah’s in His dealings with the nations. The 
effect of the parable is to soften the sentence 
of judgment just made. Fitches (25, 27); rsv 
‘dill’. 

b. Second ‘Woe’ message (xxix. 1-14) 

Chapter xxix continues the theme already hinted 
at in the previous chapter—the folly of making 
alliance with Egypt. There are two sections in it, 
comprising the second and third of the ‘Woe’ 
messages of the prophet. 

In verses 1-14 the prophet addresses the city 
of Jerusalem under the name of ‘Ariel’. His 
address is again one of condemnation. The city 
is debauched and idle, frivolous and idolatrous. 
The days to come will see her besieged on every 
side, Jehovah Himsell' being the instigator of the 
attack (2, 3). Before Jehovah can make her His 
own. He will have to attack and reduce her to the 
dust (4). In that day ‘Ariel’ will be a true name 
for her (sec note below). Then suddenly, as so 
often noted before, the foes before her gates are 
seen as the small dust of earth, driven and 
scattered away (5, 7, 8). The effect of this message 
upon the people is graphically pictured in verses 
9-12. They were utterly dazed, like men rudely 
wakened from sleep and unable to read a message 
thrust into their hands. The root cause of this is 
that they have no effective personal knowledge 
of the Lord whom they profess to serve (13). 
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Religious formalism has destroyed the fine 
susceptibilities of their natures which otherwise 
might well have heard and understood the 
commandment of heaven. More catastrophic 
measures will still be necessary to ensure that the 
divine purpose is not thwarted (14). 

Ariel (1). A name for Jerusalem. It is used with 
a particular reference to its rootmeiining,whichis 
most probably ‘hearth of God’ or ‘altar hearth’. 
The sight of the great altar with its bleeding 
victims in the court of the temple may well have 
given the prophet the idea of the name, more 
especially as he foresees Jerusalem dripping with 
blood like the altar itself, her slain lying every¬ 
where throughout the city streets. Where David 
dwelt (U ; lit., as in rv, ‘where David encamped’. 
Add ye year to year (I); i.c. ‘add a year to a 
year’. In other words, ‘in a year from now . . .’ 
It shall be ... as Ariel (2); i.e. the city itself will 
be worthy of its name, one great altar of the 
slain. The multitude of thy strangers (rv ‘foes’) 
(5). As so often, this message of the destruction of 
Israel’s foes softens the sternness of the message 
of doom for the city of Jerusalem. 

c. Third ‘Woe’ message (xxix. 15-24) 

The prophet now turns to the politicians, the 
schemers and plotters, ever hatching deep designs 
and thinking that they do it in perfect secrecy; 
doing it as though God Himself could be kept 
out of account (15). How foolish is such imagina¬ 
tion, for the real planning is in the hand of God! 
Compared with their puny attempts, how vast 
and grand is His work! (17). Such wonderful 
work will be done not just to satisfy the desire 
of the human heart for the sight of a miracle but 
for the blessing of the deaf and blind (18), the 
meek and the poor (19); for the overthrow of the 
scorner and the casting down of the tyrant (20, 
21); for making Israel worthy of her God and 
her fathers (22). Israel has been a nation quite un¬ 
worthy of all the best of her past, but when this 
work is done, then will true religion flourish 
(23). 

Seek deep (15); i.e. seek to hide their designs 
deep. This is no doubt a reference to the political 
schemers who were hatching the design in secret 
for alliance with Egypt. Is it not . . (17); lit. 

‘Assuredly but a while, a very little while.’ 
Lebanon (17) is proverbial. The meaning is that 
the wild and the cultivated land shall change 
places. Cf. the casting off of the Jewish nation 
and the ingathering of the Gentiles (Rom. ix- -xi). 
The words of the book (18); i.e. the book of 
revelation and prophetic promise hitherto sealed 
to them. In other words, ‘the Gentiles shall 
hear.* J. E. McFadyen translates verses 20, 
21: 

‘Fbr then shall the tyrant have vanished^ 

And then shall the scoffer have ceased; 

And those that were zealous in sin 
Shall all have been rooted out. 

With those that have falsely condemned 
And sought to entrap the judge. 

And quibbled to injure the innocent.^ 


d. Fourth ‘Woe’ message (xxx. 1-17) 

This chapter leads us still further into the 
negotiations with Egypt for a treaty of alliance 
and calls forth more of the scorn of the prophet 
upon the folly and fatality of such a course of 
action. This message is addressed to the people 
as a whole, now classed as ‘rebellious children’ 
(1). Previously they had evidenced a lack of 
trust in Jehovah in seeking alliance with Egypt; 
persistence in this policy after direct and distinc¬ 
tive warning against it by the prophet is pure 
rebellion. 

The prophet pictures the embassy on its way 
to Egypt in direct contradiction of all that had 
been commanded by Jehovah (I, 2). The useless 
caravan is seen (6), sent with its tribute from 
Judah to Egypt, asses and camels struggling 
through the desert, a ‘land of trouble and 
anguish’, and all for ‘a people that shall not 
profit them' (5). What is the reason for this 
calamity? Why should the people of Jehovah be 
thus seeking the help of a hopeless alliance? The 
prophet is not in doubt. It is the fruit of rebellion 
against God (8, 9). The people had refused to 
listen to the word of the Lord and had demanded 
‘smooth things’ (10). Falsehood and irreverence 
had made them blind to Egypt’s real character 
and made them turn their backs upon God and 
His prophet (11). Vainly the prophet calls to 
them, pointing again to the true way of deliver¬ 
ance and safety (15). To that the answer was 
‘No’ (16). They elected to fly at the enemy, to 
pursue them on horses obtained from Egypt. 
Very well, says the prophet, you shall fly, but 
away from the enemy; your boasted swiftness 
will be the swiftness of headlong flight (16, 17). 
His princes (4); i.e. the princes of Judah. Zoan 

(4) . See xix. lln. Hanes (4), south of Memphis. 
The two names indicate the northern and 
southern limits of Egypt. They were all ashamed 

(5) . A slight change in the original gives the more 
natural reading, ‘all of them laden with gifts 
for a people that cannot profit them*. Verse 6 
gives a picture of the ciiravan crossing the desert 
on its ill-starred expedition. Their strength is to 
sit still (7). G. A. Smith comments on this 
difficult verse: ‘The Hebrews had a nickname 
for Egypt. They called her Rahab—^Blusterer, 
Braggart. Ay, says Isaiah, catching at the old 
name and putting it to another which describes 
Egyptian helplessness and inactivity, I call her 
Rahab Sit-still, Stormy-Speech, Stay at Home— 
that is her character; for Egypt helpeth in vain 
and to no purpose.* Table (8); rv ‘tablet’. 

e. Forgiveness, prosperity and triumph (xxx. 
18-33) 

Because of Israel’s disobedience Jehovah has to 
‘wait’ to be gracious (18). His mercy, so sovereign 
and free, will redeem and save His people. The 
words that follow (19-26) are amongst the most 
beautiful of all Isaiah’s writings. There is no set 
argument in them, only flash after flash of divine 
revelation. Window after window is opened and 
from every one a new vista of glory is seen. 
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Gifts of God will verily be received sufficient for 
every need: an abiding home; comfort for all 
sorrow (19); bread of adversity, but with it 
divine revelation (20); guidance most sure (21); 
hatred of idolatry, so that all idols will be cast 
away for ever (22); the increase of the earth 
(23-25); light and glory (26). 

All that is still in the future. Meantime the 
Assyrians are massing and the noise of their 
approach grows louder and louder (27, 28). Yet 
in the night of deieliclion there shall be the song 
of solemn gladness, a song in the night as when 
a holy feast is kept (29). This is the song of 
confidence in God; and soon the clouds and 
thunders of war arc seen and heard moving away 
from the Holy City in pursuit of the fleeing 
Assyrian (31, 32). The Assyrian power will go 
up in smoke and flame at the last (33). 

Thy teachers (20). This should be read in the 
singular ‘thy teiichcr’ (see rv mg.). Obviously it 
means Jehovah Himself. Ye shall defile (22); 
i.e. ‘ye shall regard as polluted and defiled’. 
As an overflowing stream (28). Here are three 
metaphors: of a flood, a sieve and a bridle. 
With the sieve of vanity (28); i.e. to nothing. The 
night of holy solemnity (29). The Passover was 
celebrated at night and songs were then sung. 
Which smote with a rod (31) refers to the Ij)rd. 
Translate: 

"At the thunder voice of Jehovah, 

When He is smiting with the rod. 

Shall Assyria quail with terror' 

In every place where the grounded staff shall pass 
(32); RV ‘And every stroke of the appointed 
stafl”. The strokes of divine destiny will fall each 
one after the other to the songs of rejoicing sung 
by the ransomed people of Jehovah. Tophet (33). 
A place of burning. For the king (3.3); i.e. the 
king of Assyi'ia. 

f. Fifth ‘Woe’ message (xxxi. 1- xxxii. 20) 

In the fifth ‘Woe’ message, which covers chapters 
xxxi and xxxii, the prophet reiterates his great 
theme of the activity of the government of God 
revealing itself, as already seen, in both punitive 
and restorative ways. In effect, it is a repetition 
of what has been said before. The same principles 
and the same effects are outlined in new forms 
though spoken at a time which called for still 
greater urgency, for the politicians of the Jews 
were now more deeply involved in intrigue and 
events were moving faster. 

i. Folly of trusting in Egypt (xxxi. 1-9). It 
must be supposed that at the time of this pro¬ 
phecy the alliance was already taking concrete 
shape and that the negotiators from Judah were 
elated at the prospect of its completion. In this 
tense situation Isaiah utters a new ‘Woe’, 
condemning them for setting their reliance on 
the horses and chariots of Egypt and never giving 
a thought to the God of Israel (1). ‘Yet He too is 
wise’, as well as the politicians, says the prophet, 
and all the cleverness of human arrangement is 
of no avail (2, 3). Nevertheless God is ever ready 


to save what is worth saving. Around Jerusalem 
will He cast His shield and she shall be saved, 
while the foes of His will shall be utterly removed 
(4, 5). Let Israel in the light of this great truth 
turn again to her God and await His will (6). 
As birds flying (5). Cf. Dt. xxxii. 11, 12. 

U. Character of the messianic age (xxxii. 1-8). 
Chapter xxxii continues the fifth ‘Woe’ message 
of the prophet. The Assyrians having been thus 
disposed of, Isaiah again speaks of the great 
question of the future of his own people when 
they shall have entered into the full blessedness 
of the divine plan. In words of the loftiest 
eloquence he describes the establishment of the 
truly glorified society. First of all its king will 
reign in righteousne.ss (1), giving care and pro¬ 
tection to all who are in need (2); thus the 
foundation of the society will be sure. There 
follows the statement that public opinion will be 
cleansed and that personal influence, not material 
gain, will be the fountain force of the entire 
order (3, 4). True aristocracy of character will be 
known (5). All this comes as a result of the 
presence of « king (1) and of a man (2). Of this 
G. A. Smith writes: ‘The rising of a conspicuous 
character alone can dissipate the moral haze; 
the sense of his influence will alone fill emptied 
forms with meaning. So Christ Jesus judges the 
world by His simple presence; men fall to His 
right hand and to His left.’ The vile person ... (5); 
lit. ‘No more shall a fool be called noble, no 
more shall a knave be called princely’. 

iii. Warning to the women of Jerusalem (xxxii. 
9-20). In the midst of this wonderful description 
of the glory that is to be, the prophet turns aside 
to make an impassioned appeal to the women of 
Jerusalem. Once before he had done so (iii. 
16-26), for well he knew their influence with the 
rulers of the city. Now he calls to them to weep 
and lament over the destruction which impends 
for the city of their fathers. In doing so, he 
challenges them with utter thoughtlessness and 
superficial, ignorant ease (9, 11). They have 
been quite heedless of previous warnings and 
remain unmoved by every impassioned appeal. 
He calls them to consider the dire menace that 
is hanging over them; their careless gaiety is 
so out of place in the light of the destruction of 
their beloved homes (13). But he docs not linger 
on this theme, passing quickly to speak again 
of future regeneration and the blessing of the 
land under the hand of God. That shall be ‘when 
the spirit of God is poured from on high’ (15). 
Then there shall be a truly secure land and a 
righteous people. The vision is not yet accom¬ 
plished; the rending storm has still to be passed 
through (19). But the vision is none the less sure. 
The storm will pass (20). 

g. Sixth ‘Woe’ message (xxxiii. 1-24) 

This chapter, containing the sixth and last of 
the ‘Woe’ messages, deals with the overthrow 
of the power of Assyria. There is little doubt 
that the prophecy refers to the disappearance of 
the Assyrians from before the walls of Jerusalem. 
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It is a chapter of great heights. Isaiah hurls the 
woe of the Lord against tfie Assyrians and with 
supreme assurance prophesies their immediate 
destruction. G. A. Smith suggests that part of 
this chapter was written on the eve of the 
deliverance and part immediately after morning 
broke upon the vanished host. In this view the 
opening words fit the very moment of the crisis: 
‘Woe to thee, thou spoiler, whom none hath 
despoiled’ (1). There comes next a prayer of the 
prophet for strength in the hour of need (2), 
and this is followed by a graphic picture of the 
sovereignty of God and the eternal providence 
which, with justice and righteousness, filleth 
Zion (3-5). In the presence of such enemy 
forces at the gates the nation is helpless. 

In verses 7-12 we see the envoys of the enemy 
demanding the surrender of the city and the 
sorrow of the defenders who have to treat with 
them; the grief of the land at this plight is 
colourfully portrayed. But then is heard the 
voice of Jehovah (10), and with this everything 
changes. All the might of the foe is as nothing 
when Jehovah has arisen. 

The second section of the chapter (verses 13- 
24) is a picture of the amazed populace beginning 
to realize their deliverance. Foremost in all that 
happened was that God became real to them (14), 
and conviction of sin fell upon the people. They 
had seen the reality of the divine fires of judgment 
and as they watched and saw the fire devouring 
the Assyrian host their conscience smote them 
and they cried: ‘Who among us shall dwell with 
the devouring fire?’ To that the answer came 
clear and terse: ‘He that is righteous ... he shall 
dwell on high' (15, 16). This is a unique illustra¬ 
tion of the message of a previous chapter 
(xxvi. 9; cf. xxxii. 1, 16, 17). There follow (17- 24) 
some dramatic fragments describing the wild 
sense of deliverance with the departure of the 
enemy from the city. So there passes from sight 
the besiegers of the city with their foreign speech 
and wild accoutrements (19), the king may again 
appear (17), and the far reaches of the land out 
to the distant horizon are open to be traversed 
once more (17). Jerusalem is redeemed (20); 
the temple is safe (20); Jehovah is its defence 
(21, 22); sickness vanishes (24); the people 
rejoice in a divine forgiveness (24). 

fVoe to thee that spoilest (1); i.c. the Assyrian. 
O Lord, he f^racious unto us (2). The prayer of the 
prophet in the midst of the people for the people’s 
deliverance and salvation. The prayer continues 
in verse 3, where the prophet reaills the might 
of Jehovah by which the nations are scattered. 
Your spoil ... (4). The prophet’s address is here 
to the Assyrians. He asserts that the Jews will 
s<ion gather the spoil of the Assyrians as locusts 
clear the fields. Their valiant ones (7); i.e. the 
Assyrian envoys. Ambassadors of peace (7); i.e. 
the Jewish negotiators with the tribute. The 
hif(hways lie waste (8). A picture of the desolation 
caused by the onward march of the foe. He hath 
broken the covenant (8). This refers to the 
Assyrian king’s scornful disregard of his promise 


in sweeping his armies back upon Judah. 
Lebanon . . . Sharon (9); i.e. the most fertile 
districts are laid waste and barren. Ye shall 
conceive chajf . . . (11). A picture of human 
futility. Your breath, as/ire . . (11); i.e. the pride 
and arrogance of the Assyrian would encompass 
their destruction. As the burnings of lime: as 
thorns (12). Twin pictures of utter and speedy 
destruction. Meditate terror (18); RV ‘muse on 
the terror’; i.c. the sight of the hated enemy 
lording it at the gates of the city, counting and 
weighing the tribute. The receiver (18); i.e., as 
in RV, ‘he that weighed the tribute’. / am sick 
(24). Suflering will end with the ending of sin. 

V. PROPHECIES PROCLAIMING THE 
DOOM OF EDOM AND THE REDEMPTION 
OF ISRAEL, xxxiv. 1 -xxxv. 10 

Chapters xxxiv, xxxv, which are the last of this 
section of the book of Isaiah, again lift the eyes to 
the furthest horizons. Just as immediately after 
the burdens of the nations prophecies concerning 
the whole world were spoken (chapters xxiv— 
xxvii), so now again, after the ‘Woe’ messages, 
the same rule obtains. Once more the searchlight 
rests upon desolation, the theme of chapter 
xxxiv, but the triumphant song of restoration is 
soon heard again, and with that glad note the 
section closes. 

a. Universal judgment for the nations (xxxi v. 1-^) 
These verses are purely apocalyptic in character. 
The wrath of Jehovah is seen proceeding against 
all nations of the earth because of their sins. 
Not only shall the earth perish (2, 3), but the 
heavens also shall be rolled up like a scroll (4), 
He hath utterly destroyed them (2). Rather ‘He 
hath doomed them to destruction’. 

b. Destruction of Edom (xxxiv. 5-17) 

From the universal horizons of destruction, the 
prophet returns to address Edom as the symbol 
and centre of all antagonisms to Zion. Edom had 
ever taken the wrong side in the quarrel of Zion 
with the nations of the earth. Of this G. A. Smith 
writes: ‘Israel, coascioiis of his spiritual calling 
in the world, felt bitter resentment that his own 
brother should be so vulgarly hostile to his 
attempts to carry it out. This is what we must 
remember when we read the indignant verses of 
chapter xxxiv. Ixt us remember that this chapter, 
for all its fierceness, is inspired by Israel’s con¬ 
viction of a spiritual destiny and service for 
God, and by the natural resentment that his 
own kith and kin should be doing their best to 
render this futile.’ 

It is upon this entire attitude of opposition to 
the revealed will of God that the vengeance of 
God is seen to fall (8). The spirit which is ‘Edom’ 
can end only in annihilation. Concerning this 
Dr. Campbell Morgan has written: ‘It is at 
least a most suggestive fact that when our Lord, 
the one perfect flower and fruit of Israel’s race, 
was here exercising His earthly ministry, an 
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Idumaean, that is an Edomite, in the person of 
Herod, was reigning over the people; and it is 
more than suggestive in that relation, that he is 
the one human being to whom Christ had nothing 
to say. Once He sent him a message full of 
contempt. When at last He was in his presence. 
He spoke no word to him. God makes no terms 
with that for which Edom stood. Its portion is 
destruction.* 

The picture of destruction and desolation in 
the chapter is awesome and terrifying. Slaughter, 
a ravaged land haunted by wild beasts, carrion 
reptiles and demonic creatures, utter doom— 
these are the elemental colours in its lurid 
portrayal. And the end is sure: ‘No one of these 
shall fail* (16). Bathed in heaven (5). The idea is 
that the sword of the Lord is bathed in the wrath 
of heaven. Cf. Is. Ixiii. 1-6; Ob. 1-21. Lambs and 
goats . . . rams (6), i.e. the common people. 
Unicorns . . . bulls (7), i.e. the rulers, nobles and 
princes of the people. Shall come clown (7); i.e. 
to destruction. The streams thereof (9). The 
streams of Edom. The whole district is volcanic 
in nature. The association of the near cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the destruction which 
fell upon them is obviously in mind. The cor¬ 
morant and the bittern (11). Rather, as in Rv, 
‘pelican and porcupine*. Stones of emptiness (11 ). 
Translate: 

^Jehovah will stretch out upon her 

The measuring-line of Chaos, 

And the plummet of Destruction' 

Dragons .. . owls (13); RV ‘jackals .. . ostriches’. 
The screech owl (14); rv ‘night monster*. The 
great owl (15); rv ‘the arrowsnake*. 

Seek ye out of the book of the Lord (16). Isaiah’s * 
own title for his prophecies. The time will come, 
he says, when all that is here predicted for Edom 
will be demonstrably fulfilled. Cast the lot , 
divided by line (17). Just as Canaan was 
divided by lot and line to the children of Israel 
in their tribes, so is this land just described the 
haunt of wild and pestilential beasts, to be 
divided unto them. 

c. The Joy of the redeemed (xxxr. 1-10) 

We now come to the concluding note of the first 
part of the book of Isaiah. It is set here in utter 
contrast to the desolation of the previous chapter 
and sings of the joy that is to be for exiles brought 
home from afar and the glad establishment of the 
ransomed of the Lord in Zion. The chapter 
begins with a recognition of the wilderness, the 
dry land and the desert, but only to speak of them 
in the light of what they are to become—fragrant 
with fruitful valleys and rejoicing flowers (1, 2). 
Then comes the message of Jehovah to the people 
that await His appearing and salvation (3-10). 
They are to be strong, for their deliverance is 
sure (4); miracles, surpassing all they have ever 
dreamed of, will be worked on their behalf (5,6); 
wonders, too, on the road back home across the 
desert of their pil^image, will be theirs to 
behold (6, 7); the highway home will be plain, 


safe and trodden only by the holy in heart 
(8, 9); the arrival in Zion will be with ‘songs and 
everlasting joy’ (10). 

Thus does Isaiah lead to the climax of vision 
which was ever with him. The end is sure; it is 
Zion, city of God, where the divine order is 
blessedly realized. None ever saw the corruption 
of life more surely or denounced it more un¬ 
compromisingly. Often, perforce, his message 
has been dirgelike and gloomy, but it has never 
reached to the depths of despair. That could not 
be, for he was ever seeing ‘the Lord, high and 
lifted up’ above the storms and tempests of life 
and history. Such a vision banished fear and 
foreboding and set faith triumphant upon the 
throne. Through every day of travail and dark¬ 
ness, through the long night of weeping and 
desolation, he saw the day of Jehovah ahead. 
That day would dawn when the full revealed 
will of heaven would be done; of that there 
could be no doubt. Ultimate triumph was 
inevitable, since God was God. The processes 
leading to that day might be those of wrath and 
consuming fire, but the end would be light and 
life, the gladness of a great ransom, the casting 
out of all pollution, the realization of a regal 
redemption, the songs of a mighty army of the 
children of God. It is this vision and its triumph 
which this chapter celebrates. 

For them (1). These words should be omitted. 
Rose (I); rv mg. ‘autumn crocus’. It shall be for 
those (8); better, as in rv mg., ‘He shall be with 
them.’ 

VI. HISTORICAL APPENDIX: ISAIAH’S 
LIFE AND ACTIVITY DURING THE REIGN 
OF HEZEKIAH. xxxvi. 1—xxxix. 8 

The following four chapters are a historical 
interlude set between the first and second parts 
of the book of Isaiah. They are practically a 
transcription of 2 Ki. xviii. 13—xx. 19 (see notes 
there), except for Hezekiah’s song of thanks¬ 
giving in xxxviii. 9-20. They record incidents in 
the reign of Hezekiah and fill in the context of a 
number of the prophecies. 

a. The Assyrian threat to Jerusalem (xxxvi. 1— 
xxxvii. 38) 

All happened as Isaiah had foretold and the 
attack was defeated by the intervention of God, 
as he had said it would be. Here we have an 
account of the coming of the army of Senna¬ 
cherib (1-3) and the speech of Rabshakeh, his 
chief of captains (4-10), in which he cleverly 
endeavours to undermine the morale of the 
people. It is folly, he urged, to trust in Egypt, the 
staff of a broken reed (6); as for Jehovah, 
Hezekiah the king has deliberately turned his 
back upon Him (7)—a subtle misrepresentation 
of facts. The envoy then addressed the people on 
the wall directly (13), pointing out the greatness 
of the victories of the king of Assyria and the 
futility of trying to withstand him. No word was 
returned by them to this (21) and the Jewish 
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representatives went to the king with their sad 
tale (22). 

Hezekiah immediately sent messengers to 
Isaiah (xxxvii. 1-5). To the king it was apparent 
that all human help had failed and he therefore 
appealed to the prophet to intercede with Jehovah 
on behalf of the people against the Assyrian. 
The answer was immediate and comforting; 
Jehovah would intervene and the Assyrian would 
return to his own land, there to fall by the sword 
(6, 7). Rabshakeh, on returning to his master, 
found him engaged in war with Lihnah and under 
threat also of war with Hthiopia (8, 9). His hand 
was thereby forced and he had to return, but 
not without a further endeavour to intimidate 
the people and king of Jerusalem by letter, in 
which he openly defied Jehovah (10-13). This 
letter the king look and laid before the Lord 
(14-20), and the prophet brought to him the 
divine answer (21-35). In this the deepest sin of 
Assyria is shown to be the fact that they were 
e.xalting themselves (li^ainst the Holy One of 
Israel (23). God has known all their thoughts; 
and His purpose, so plainly revealed before, 
cannot be thwarted. / will turn thee hack (29). To 
this assurance of judgment on the enemy there 
is added the promise that the Assyrian will not 
be allowed to enter the city nor shoot arrows 
therein (33-35). The chapter closes with an 
account of the destruction which fell upon the 
Assyrian host in the morning (36). The divine 
intervention was mysterious, but resulted in 
complete victory. 

b. Hezekiah's sickness and recovery (xxwiii. 

1 - 8 ) 

The details of this illness and its sequel are more 
fully recorded in the account in 2 Ki. xx and 
should be noted there. It is a record of divine 
intervention on behalf of the people’s head just 
as miraculous as had been the intervention on 
behalf of the people against the Assyrian. 

c. Song of thanksgiving (xxxviii. 9-22) 

Then follows a song of thanksgiving sung by the 
king after his recovery. It is a moving message of 
a man who had been to the very gates of death 
and been brought back therefrom. First of all, 
he recalls his illness (10-14), and records the 
darkness and sadness of those bitter moments 


when hope had almost gone. / shall not see the 
Lord (II). Cf. verse 18. Death was dreaded, 
even by the faithful Israelite, because it was 
believed that it cut him off from God. Pining 
sickness (12). See the rv translation of this whole 
verse. In the second half of the song he proceeds 
to speak of the deeper spiritual values of his 
suffering and pain. He sees his deliverance as a 
token of the everlasting mercy (17), and joined 
with that wonderful fact is this other gracious 
act of God: thou hast cast all niy sins behind thy 
hack (17). As one commentator has said: ‘Never 
did a man bring richer harvest from the fields of 
death. Everything that renders life rctilly life— 
peace, dignity, a new sense of God and of His 
forgiveness- these were the spoils which Heze« 
kiah won in his encounter with the grim enemy. 
He had snatched from death a new meaning for 
life; he had robbed death of its awful pomp. At 
the end of his course he saw the throne of God 
and all his life thenceforth became one grand 
ascent thither.’ 

d. Prophecy of Babylonian captivity (xxxix. 1-8) 
Here is the record of failure on the part of the 
king and of the rebuke of the prophet Isaiah. The 
cause was vanity: the king of Babylon sent 
messengers to Hezekiah after he had learned of 
his illness, and in his pride and gratification at 
this gesture of kingly friendship Hezekiah pro¬ 
ceeded to show them everything of his treasure 
both in his palace and kingdom (2). The act 
itself may have been innocent enough, but there 
was the intent behind it of impressing Babylon 
with a sense of his power and wealth and of 
thereby making favourable terms for alliance of 
war. It is against this that Isaiah speaks. All that 
has been shown will be carried to Babylon one 
day and nothing shall be left (6). It was a sad 
message and one that the king received as from 
Jehovah. The act he sees to have been foolish 
and boastful; it lacked caution and sobriety; and 
the stern rebuke of the prophet he receives with 
shame as he sees with sorrow the dark shadow of 
captivity cast upon all his household. Chapter 
xxxix is here set beside chapter xxxviii to show 
how fatally easy it is for men to fall from their 
high vows. ‘The hardest duty of life is to remain 
true to the Psalms of our deliverance as it is 
certainly life’s greatest temptation to fall away 
from the sanctity of sorrow.’ 


CHAPTERS XL-LXVI 


We now enter upon the second great section of this hook. For a discussion of the special problems 
connected with it see Introduction under '’Authorship'. 


VII. DELIVERANCE FROM THE 
DOMINION OF BABYI.ON. xl. i xlviii. 22 

a. Prologue (xl. 1-11) 

In these immortal words the theme that God will 
restore the exiles to their own land is introduced. 
This is the chief subject of the prophet’s utter¬ 
ances right to the end of chapter Iv. Nothing in 
all the sacred writings of the Jewish people can 


surpass these passages for sublimity of thought, 
felicity of expression and majestic depth of 
spiritual understanding. Here is unconquerable 
hope and unquenchable joy. The thrilling tidings 
that he is called upon to bear transport the 
prophet and give to him words winged with 
divine and holy inspiration. 

This sovereign message of divine comfort 
serves as prologue to the second portion of the 
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book of Isaiah. In it herald voices are heard 
breaking into the night of doubt and trial, and 
crying aloud that the period of divine punishment 
is near an end. First of all it is the prophets who 
are addressed (1, 2), as they arc urged to speak 
to the people; but very soon all Israel is sum¬ 
moned to proclaim the glad tidings (9). The New 
Testament is our authority for applying the 
words of this prophecy to the coming of the 
divine Redeemer (cf. Mt. iii. 1-3), and only so 
can the full implications of these great prophecies 
be met. At the same time, the message of divine 
comfort to hearts sore distressed is one of the 
greatest and most fundamental elements in the 
gospel. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem (2); lit. 
‘speiik ye to the heart of Jerusalem’. Jerusalem 
means the chosen people in captivity. In verse 9 
Zion is similarly used. Double (2). Probably this 
means abundant or in full measure. The penalty 
paid is amply sufficient. Prepare ye the way oj the 
Lord (3). This is taken from the Eastern custom 
of sending men to prepare the way before a 
monarch's visit. It was to fullil a mission such as 
this that John the Baptist came, ’to make ready 
a people prepared for llie Ford’ (Ek. i. 16, 17). 
The voice sauf Cry (6). I he prophet now makes 
clear that this word of comfort is in no way 
dependent upon man's own endeavours; it is 
allogethei' of sovereign and divine mercy. All 
flesh is yrass (6), and vain is the hope of man who 
trusts therein; but in the Lord God Almighty 
there is abiding and plenteous redemption and 
in the midst of all changing things His word 
standeth for ever (8). In verses 10, 11 Ciod is 
revealed as both infinitely strong and infinitely 
tender; and it is this mighty fact that calls Zion 
to rejoice greatly. 

b. Supremacy of Jehovah over the nations 
(xJ, 12—xli. 29) 

i. God the omnipotent (xl. 12 26). Moving on 
f rom the preceding passage the prophet speaks in 
fuller detail and with greater emphasis of the 
God from whom deliverance is to come. The 
Lord God Jehovah is alone God. His majesty and 
sovereignty are illustrated first in His creative 
power (12), then by His omniscience and fore¬ 
knowledge (13, 14), and again by the complete 
insignificance of all other things over against 
Him (15-17). This is the Lord Almighty from 
whom deliverance is to come. How foolish, 
therefore, arc man's attempts to create simili¬ 
tudes of the divine image! Molten images and 
graven stones, the dumb crctitions of the pagan 
races of the earth, can never express His majesty 
and glory (18-20). Here is sounded the great 
recall to the eternal fact of divine revelation, that 
God is a Spirit and His glory He will not give 
to another. That this is so is also clear from the 
evidence of His own handiwork in the universe 
of His creation as well as in His sovereign deal¬ 
ings with all mankind. 

Lebanon is not sufficient . . . (16). Here the 
prophet’s imagination expands most splendidly. 


The idea is that for such a God no sacrifice is 
adequate: not all the cedars of Lebanon are 
enough for altar fires; all the countless beasts 
that roam through her forests are insufficient for 
sacrifice. Our debt to God is greater than any 
conceivable sacrifice can pay. To whom then will 
ye liken God? (18). God being thus infinitely 
great, the folly of trying to fashion any likeness 
of Him is the more apparent. Upon the circle of 
the earth (22); better, as in Rv mg., ‘above’. 
God’s transcendant glory is being stressed. They 
shall not be planted (24). Rather, as RV mg., 
‘scarcely are they planted, saircely are they 
sown, scarcely hath their stock taken root in the 
ground, when he blowcth upon them, and they 
wither.’ 

ii. God the hope of His people (xl. 27-31). The 
chapter begins with the assurance being given to 
the heart of Israel that their God was certain to 
redeem and restore them; it now draws to its 
magnificent close, bidding them hope in the 
Lord, who is so mighty and merciful. Though 
the fulness of' His promise be delayed, yet His 
people should trust in Him and thus trusting 
they will find their God is near to save with an 
uttermost salvation. 

My way (27); i.e. the hard and difficult way 
Ivcing trod. My judgment (27); i.e. the bitter 
disregard of essential rights by the oppressors of 
the people of God. This was the cry of the people 
in their exile: God had forgotten them and His 
promise was but a dream. Verses 28--31 are the 
prophet’s upcquivocal answer to all such words 
of defeat and despair. God rules on high and His 
arm is around His own; therefore faint not, nor 
fear. 

iii. God the sovereign Lord of history (xli. 1-7). 

Having thus spoken the word of almighty 
consolation to the captive people of God, reveal¬ 
ing Himself as the sovereign Lord and Saviour, 
Jehovah now turns to the nations of the world 
and issues His manifesto, at once challenging and 
inescapable. This chapter is introductory to the 
main movement of this theme, the central pro¬ 
clamation following in chapter xlii. But here the 
essential notes of preparation are seen, God 
addressing the heathen and appealing to them 
from the signs of the times and from the facts 
of contemporary history which are open to every 
man’s memory and reason. ‘Chapter xli is, 
therefore, the natural complement to chapter xl. 
In chapter xl we have the element in revelation 
which precedes history; in chapter xli we have 
history itself explained as a part of revelation’ 
(G. A. Smith). All history is the workshop of 
God and Jehovah here demonstrates that none 
other than He is Master therein. 

Here is the challenge of God to the nations 
concerning the advancing foe from the East, 
in which He states that this powerful one is 
under the government of His will (2), and satir¬ 
izes the attempts of men to secure safety by the 
manufacture of still more idol deities (6, 7). Let 
the people renew their strength (1). It is not 
necessary to alter the rendering at all for the sake 
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of a paraUclism in thought. The idea is that God’s 
challenge to the world is over against a mustering 
of the world’s forces at large. Let all the earth 
in its panoplied strength keep silence at the word 
of Jehovah. Raised up (2). Not the usual word 
for this; rather ’forced’, stirred up’, ‘impelled’. 
The righteous man (2). Though here as yet 
unnamed, the reference is apparently to Cyrus 
(cf. xliv. 28, xlv. 1), who is presented as the divine 
agent for the punishing of sinful idolatries and 
the liberating of Israel. From the east (2). Persia 
lay to the east of Babylon. Cyrus was born prince 
of a small province called Anshan, and Media 
was conquered by him in 549 b.c. The Lydian 
Empire, whilst under the rule of Croesus, fell 
to his armies in 540 b.c. and Babylon was over¬ 
thrown in 538. The onward sweep of his mighty 
victories makes a well-nigh incredible picture in 
its immensity. He pursued them (3). Translate: 
‘lie pursueth and passeth unharmed. Nor 
toucheth the ground with his feet’; i.e., so swiftly 
does he march, it seems that the very ground is 
passed over. Verses 5-7 contain a graphic picture 
of the terror which the rise of Cyrus and his 
great victories struck into the hearts of the 
nations around and before him. With only their 
idols to turn to, they began to make new ones and 
thereby tried to encourage each other against the 
imminent attack of their foe. These verses arc 
rich in their sarcasm as well as in their vivid 
picture of the hopeless plight of those who know 
not the true God. The isles (5); an expression 
often used to describe the islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the low-lying coastal section of 
Palestine. In these chapters, however, it has the 
sense of distant lands in general. Ready for the 
sodering (7). Rather, as rv, ‘saying of the solder¬ 
ing. It is good.’ 

iv. God the protector of Israel (xli. 8-20). 

Jehovah once again addresses His people, 
assuring them of His constant presence and 
blessing (8-10, 13, 14). While all other nations 
of the known world are busy trying to avert the 
disaster that is looming ahead, Israel may rest 
calm and undistnibed, for Jehovah their God is 
ever watching over them in power and mercy. 
From the days of Abraham and the patriarchs 
she has been the servant of Jehovah (9); and 
shall He not still remember her and enable her 
to sec the victory over all her foes? Divine 
election implies divine succour and salvation. 
Even yet the desert will blossom as the rose and 
all shall see that this is the work of the Holy 
One of Israel (18-20). 

From the chief men (9); rather, as in rv, ‘from 
the corners thereof’. Ur of the Chaldees, 
whence Abraham came, was to the Palestinian 
view at the extremities of the world. / have . . . 
not cast thee away (9). Israel must not think that 
the exile implies any absolute rejection of the 
chosen race. This is discipline and not abandon¬ 
ment by their God. Thou worm Jacob (14); in 
captivity they felt about as insignificant and as 
helpless as a worm. 

f. God’s challenge to the idols (xli. 21-24). 


These verses picture Jehovah addressing the 
idols which men have made. ‘Give proof of 
your divinity’. He says, ‘by prophesying what is 
to be* (23). Not only so, they are asked to cite 
any case in which a former prediction of theirs 
has come true (22). Prediction is here made a 
lest of divinity. In other words, they arc chal¬ 
lenged to come and be tested by facts. ‘Here is 
history needing an explanation and running no 
one knows whither. Prove your divinity by 
interpreting or guiding it. Cease your ambigu¬ 
ities, and give us something we can set our minds 
on. Or do something, be it good, be it evil— 
only let it be patent to our senses. For the test 
of godhead is not ingenuity or mysteriousness, 
but plain deeds which the senses can perceive, 
and plain words which the reaso*n and conscience 
can judge’ (G. A. Smith). 

The latter end of them (22). The idols are here 
asked to produce as a proof of their worth past 
predictions that have come literally true; or else 
clear and unmistakable foretelling of what is to 
be. Do good or do evil (23); ‘do something or 
other’ (Moff.). 

vi. Jehovah’s explanation of history (xli. 25- 
29). In these verses we return to the theme of 
verses 1-7. Here is the definitive statement that 
the coming of this mighty victor is by the will and 
act of Jehovah (25). Since none of the other so- 
called divinities can give answer to the challenge 
of the times and say what is and what is to be, 
Jehovah Himself declares His explanation of 
history, and claims its events for His doing 
(26, 27). And what is more, the very fact of the 
failure of the rest, whether gods or men, to fore¬ 
tell the future is a proof of their vanity (28, 29). 

One from the north (25). The scene of action 
has changed from the east to the north; this was 
the exact course that Cyrus’ onward march of 
triumph took. Media lay to the north of Baby¬ 
lonia; Persia was to the east. Starting from Persia 
Cyrus moved north to the conquest of Media, 
then west to the overthrow of Lydia and finally 
south to destroy the power of Babylon. (See 
map on p. 363.) Shall he call upon my name (25). 
To what was said at the beginning of the chapter 
concerning Cyrus, this is now added, that in the 
hour of his greatest triumphs he shall recognize 
that they have been granted him by the power of 
Jehovah and not by any of the other pagan 
deities so widely worshipped (cf. Ezr. i. 2). Who 
hath declared . . (26). A further emphatic 

affirmation that all this is beyond the powers of 
the idol divinities. Verses 26-29 have been 
cleverly rendered by J. E. McFadyen as follows: 

* But who from the first hath announced this 
That so we might recognize it ? 

Or who hath aforetime ^clared it 
That now we must own to its truth ? 

There was none that announced or declared it^ 
Not one heard a word from you. 

It was I who first told it to Zion^ 

And gave the glad news to Jerusalem. 

I looked all around—there was no one: 
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Not one of the gods could give counsel 
Or answer to ought that I asked them. 

See! One and all, they are nothing. 

And nothing can they do: 

Their idols are wind and waste.' 

c. The ‘Servant’ passages 

With chapter xlii we reach a distinctive stage in 
the thought of the prophet Isaiah. Having dealt 
with the great themes of the majesty and 
sovereignty of God and having addressed him¬ 
self to both his own people and the nations of the 
earth, he now proceeds to reveal to them the 
means by which the divine will is to be done. 
Israel is to learn what is the mighty purpose that 
her God has for her to fulfil; the nations of the 
world must know the truth that God is to reveal 
unto them. With the sure touch of inevitability 
the prophet therefore continues to speak of these 
things and to refer in particular to the Servant or 
Minister by whom the blessed will and purpose of 
heaven is to be completed. This brings us to an 
examination of the ‘Servant' passages of our 
prophecy and some consideration must be given 
to this important matter. 

In these passages (xlii. 1-9, xlix. 1-9, 1. 4-9, 

Hi. 13—liii. 12) we are brought to one of the 
most outstanding sections of all the divine 
revelation. Not only are they unique in character 
but, as has been truly said, they ‘are allied with 
all that is greatest in the scheme of the divine 
revelation’. In thought and teaching they are 
linked more closely with the New Testament 
than any other Old Testament scriptures. 

Who is this Servant by whom this work of 
such importance is to be done? It is clear that 
the prophet intends that He should be brought 
before us with all the urgency that his pen can 
command and that next to Jehovah Himself He 
occupies the most important place in the book. 

At the very points where the prophet is emphatic 
about the sovereignty and sure succour of 
Jehovah for His people, he also introduces the 
Servant as the certain agent of the outworking 
of that divine plan. Furthermore he paints the 
picture with such definition of detail and such 
felicity of expression that at times the sovereign 
God is for the moment forgotten and the Servant 
comes to dominate the complete canvas. 

It would be natural therefore to think that (his 
very Minister of Jehovah would be defined most 
absolutely in name; but that is not the case. 
Controversy has raged around this subject 
incessantly. Is He a person or a personification? 
Have wc here a figurative representation of ideal 
Israel? Or of one of the prophets? Or is this the 
prophet himself speaking of himself? These and 
many other suggestions have been made, 
together with this still mightier affirmation that 
the Servant is none other than the Messiah, the 
Lord of Israel’s salvation. 

What are we to say of this? This at any rate, 
that any interpretation that does not lead to 
Him who in His very Person fulfilled the pro¬ 
phecies most wonderfully is clearly inadequate. 
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He alone is the Servant of whom God speaks to 
men when He calls mankind to listen. As Dr. 
Campbell Morgan writes concerning this 
passage: ‘That the reference was to Cyrus is so 
palpably absurd a suggestion, wc need not stay 
to argue it. That it referred to Israel as she then 
was, is equally impossible to believe. That it 
referred to a spiritual element within Israel then 
existing, is a suggestion that breaks down in 
that such an elect remnant, which undoubtedly 
did exist, did not accomplish what is attributed 
to this Servant of Jehovah. T o say that it is ideal 
Israel, is to say that no part of the forthlellings 
has yet been fulfilled, for the simple reason that 
such an ideal Israel is still non-existent. There 
can be only one interpretation which satisfies 
the reason, to say nothing of the heart; and that 
is that Matthew was right when he deliberately 
declared that this foretelling found its fulfilment 
in Jesus (see Ml. xii. 15-21). As against that, it 
has been argued, “the Servant is invariably 
spoken of as having a present existence”. And 
why not? It is certain that our Lord and Master, 
the Son of God, who became His Servant for 
redemptive purposes, had then a present exist¬ 
ence. To suggest that this prophet had no 
appreciation of the fact is to lower the con¬ 
ception of the divine nature of the prophetic 
word. When Jehovah calls men to keep silence 
before Him, it is always that He may say unto 
them “Behold, My Servant”; and there is only 
One who can be so described.’ 

d. First ‘Servant’ passage: His office (xlii. 1-9) 
Under the inspiration of the Spirit of God, the 
Servant will truly fulfil the glorious purpose for 
which He is called (1). Judgment (RSv ‘justice’; 
see note below) will be His work, and this will 
He do without the accustomed demonstrations 
of human power which others so blatantly 
display (2, 3); there will be no ceasing from the 
great struggle until the work is done (4). The 
name of Jehovah will be spread abroad through¬ 
out the world by Him and His glory will be made 
known (5-9); the Servant of the Lord will know 
in all this ministry the gracious upholding of the 
God of all the earth (6). 

My servant (I). As has been already noted, in 
an absolute sense this can only be related to the 
Messiah, the Son of God. But no doubt there 
was also in the mind of the prophet some sense 
of the divine mission resting upon the Israelites 
to celebrate the triumph of their God wherever 
they went. As in this day of grace the Church 
represents her Lord and Head, so Israel, and in 
particular those men and women of true faith 
and piety within the wider nation, could be a 
minister of the name of Jehovah to the world in 
its blindness and need. He who is supremely the 
Servant of Jehovah has in all ages been seeking 
those who would perform His purpose of love 
amongst men. Smoking flax (3). A wick that 
burns dim. He shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth (3); RV ‘in truth’. The idea is that He shall 
fully and faithfully set forth the law and thereby 
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vindicate His righteous cause. He shall not fail 
(4). In this phrase there is an emphatic repetition 
of the words just used of the reed and the wick. 
However frail or low-burning others may be, 
this will not be true of Him. He shall not be 
dimmed nor be bruised. As J. E. McFadycn 
translates, ‘all erect and aglow shall He be.' 
However tender He may be, it will not connote 
weakness, but rather a strength that cannot be 
daunted. Shall wait (4). More probably ‘are 
waiting’. The prophet secs the whole of the 
heathen world to its uttermost fringe waiting for 
the glad tidings of the salvation of Jehovah. 

Verses 5-9 are a development of this great 
utterance just miide. Behind the Servant’s 
ministry is the might of Jehovah by whom the 
heavens were made; He shall be the One through 
w'hom ultimately all nations shall be bound into 
one great fraternity in the love of God. 

e. Song of triumph (xlii. 10-17) 

Such glad tidings as this cannot but make the 
heart rejoice and sing w'ith exultation the songs 
of the Lord’s salvation. This song, begun by the 
redeemed of the Lord in praise of Him (10-13), 
is carried forward, so inspired is the prophet 
by his theme, by Jehovah Himself (14-16). In 
glorious anthropomorphism the Lord God 
speaks of the way in which He is about to burst 
upon His people to save and deliver. 

Kiular (11); the name of IshmacTs second son: 
here perhaps used for Arabia generally. The 
inhabitants of the rock (11), or ‘of Sela' (kv); 
i.e. Sela's inhabitants. Sola was the stronghold of 
Edom. / will destroy and devour at once (14); 
rather, as in rv, ‘1 will gasp and pant together’. 

f. The divine call to repentance (xlii. 18-25) 

It is ever the goodness of God that leads to 
repentance, and having here revealed His 
Servant and the redemption He is to bring, 
having begun the new song that His coming 
inspires, Jehovah now calls to Israel in her weak 
and pitiable condition to give ear and come unto 
Him (18, 23). A great part of the appeal is based 
upon the facts as they are. Israel should not be 
thus; God had meant her for glory, but she has 
chosen the lesser way and sorrow has become her 
lot (19-22). The very grcatne.ss of her calling in 
the beginning makes her fall seem the greater. 
But she will yet find, if she will but turn unto the 
Lord her God, that with Him there is plenteous 
redemption and that His compassions fail not. 

It is altogether of grace unmerited that this will 
be. It is for the honour of His word and in 
order to show His righteousness that God will 
do this (21). 

Who is blind , . (19). In Lxx and Old Latin 

this verse begins: ‘Who is blind but my servants, 
and deaf but their rulers?’ ‘Deaf’ and ‘blind’ in 
verse 18 arc also plural in Hebrew. The nation 
must here be in view, still unaware of its high 
calling. Cf. xlviii. 8. He that is perfect (19); rv 
‘he that is at peace with me’. Probably this 
should be interpreted as ‘he that is admitted to 
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coverumt relationship with Me’. Blind (19). This 
word in the last phrase should be ‘deaf’ (cf. 
verse 20); so certain mss have it. The Lord 
is well pleased for his righteousness' sake (21). 
Rather, as in rv, ‘it pleased the Lord, for his 
righteousness’ sake, to magnify the law, and 
make it honourable’. Israel, on the other hand, 
had turned away from that high road of life and 
blessedness and had come to be a people de¬ 
spoiled and broken. They who, having received 
such a revelation, should have gone to the very 
heights of the purpose of God are found grovel¬ 
ling in the dust, captive and disobedient, in all 
this awful condition the need is seen more clearly 
for the coming of that Servant who will not fail 
as this one has and who in His own Person and 
work will ‘magnify the law and make it honour¬ 
able’. None other but He could do that; none 
cLse but He has done it. 

g. God’s invincible power and forgiving grace 
(xUii. 1—xliv. 5) 

In chapter xliii, as in the next two also, a series 
of messages from Jehovah are given, all of which 
aic dependent upon and flow' naturally from the 
central proclamation of the previous chapter, 
‘Behold, my servant.’ The manifesto of Jehovah's 
purpose has just been issued and there now 
follows the definitive interpretation of matters 
resulting from that mighty utterance; all of these 
particular sayings arc begun with the words 
‘thus .saith the Lord'. Chapter xliii has four such 
messages. 

i. Jehovah the redeemer of Israel (xliii. 1-9). 

In these great verses Jehovah assures Israel that 
not only in creation and redemption but also in 
gracious providence He will uphold and sustain 
her through all the way that she has to go. Her 
sorrow and her gathering again to the land of her 
heart’s desire arc watched over and determined 
by a deep purpose of love. 

But now . . . (1). These words constitute a 
link between the manifesto of Jehovah just 
iect>rdcd and the sayings that He is now about 
to propoLuid. The messages are all dependent 
upon the proclamation. / have redeemed{\). The 
eternal present; God's purpose and action are 
clernally one. / gave Egypt ... (3). This refers to 
the coming defeat and overthrow of Egypt and 
the neighbouring kingdoms by the power of 
Persia. They were conquered in the reign of 
Cambyses. Honourable (4). Rather ‘honoured’, 
i.e. honoured by her connection with her God. 
The RV gives the arrangement of the sentence as 
follows: ‘Since thou hast been precious in my 
sight, and honourable, and I have loved thee; 
therefore will I give men for thee, and peoples for 
Ihy life.’ F'or / have created him for my glory (7). 
Rather ‘whom I have created for my glory, 
whom I have . . 

ii. Israel to be Jehovah’s witness to the world 
(xliii. 10-13). This second saying affirms that 
Israel will fulfil their function of being the 
witnesses of Jehovah because of what He is and 
of what He will accomplish (10, 11). Once again 
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the telling argument from propliecy is repeated 
and the assurance given that the divine promise 
shall not fail (12, 13). This particular saying is 
related to the former in that the contrast between 
Israel being truly the witness of Jehovah and the 
other nations of the earth being quite incompe¬ 
tent to speak any affirmative word is so decisively 
drawn. 

And my servant (10). The sense is that in being 
His witnesses they are His servant also. That ye 
may ... believe ... (10). Perhaps better translated 
‘that they ...’ The sense is that Israel is Jehovah's 
witness so that ‘they’, the heathen, may know 
and understand that beside Him there is no 
Saviour. Who shall let /7.^ (13); Rv mg. ‘who shall 
reverse it?’ 

iii. Jehovah the destroyer of Babylon (xliii. 14, 
15). Babylon, like Egypt, is to be cast down and 
overthrown by the might and majesty of Israel’s 
God. This is the first unequivocal announcement 
of the fall of Babylon (cf. xlvi. 1—xlvii. 15) and, 
like the prophecy concerning Egypt also, the 
decisive and sure reason for the overthrow is that 
Israel might be redeemed. Since God is her 
Redeemer, Creator, King, all other opposing 
forces will be blotted out as and when it pleases 
Him. Whose cry is in the ships (14). The text is 
here somewhat dubious, though the general 
sense is plain. ‘Whose cry’ refers to the cry ol‘ 
their boasting or exultation. The rv renders ‘in 
the ships of their rejoicing’. 

iv. Jehovah’s new work: a mighty act of un¬ 
merited grace (xliii. 16-28). After referring back 
to the great record of divine deliverance in the 
days of the exodus and relating the mighty acts 
of God then and there done (16, 17), the promise 
is given that the work of deliverance from Baby¬ 
lon will be greater even than that. This will be 
a new thin^ of God's own working (19), and the 
bitter wilderness of Israel’s present suffering will 
blossom forth into the praise of her Redeemer 
(20, 21). And all this gracious act of restoration 
will not be due to any merits of her own, for she 
has none. In fact she has failed signally in all 
that God has commanded her (22, 23). Thou hast 
made me to serve with thy sins (24); rsv ‘you 
have burdened me’. God forgives and forgets 
her sins (25) as an act of His own free grace. 
And it is grace itself that planned the mode of 
her punishment and sorrow (28, rv mg.). 

V. The dependablencss of God (xliv. 1~5). In 
chapter xliv we have another three of the mes¬ 
sages of Jehovah. They arc, like the messages of 
the previous chapter, linked with the proclama¬ 
tion ^Behold, my servant’ by the words ‘Yet 
now^. This must be borne in mind as they are 
read. The first of these is a message of comfort 
to Israel telling her not to fear (2), because her 
God is about to pour His Spirit forth upon her 
seed (3-5). 

Jesurun (2). The word is also found applied to 
Israel in Dt. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26. The meaning 
iis most probably ‘the upright one*. It is for this 
ipurpose that Israel has been formed by her God, 
^hat she should be to the divine wisdom and 


righteousness what a man’s hand is to a man. 
This is the mystery of redemption. In all these 
messages the thoughts of creation and redemp¬ 
tion are pre-eminent; but creation is ever moving 
towards redemption. Israel is therefore shown as 
a nation as she actually is (indicated by the name 
Jacob, ‘Supplanter’); but side by side with that 
is the Israel whom God sees as righteous. Water 
. . .jloods (3). These denote the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Verse 5 is a picture of Gentiles 
turning to Jehovah. 

h. The utter folly of idol worsliip (xliv, 6-23) 

In these verses the prophet returns to a theme 
which has been already heard (xl. 18-20, xli. 
5-7, 21-24), but now finds its most terrible and 
devastating expression. False gods arc here 
mocked (9-11); the method by which they are 
made (12-14); the futility of their being (15-17); 
the emptiness of their claims (18-20); and the 
children of God are called upon to remember 
these things (21). Verses 21-23 renew the promise 
to Israel of complete forgiveness. All creation is 
called upon to witness and to rejoice over the 
redemption which Jehovah has wrought. 

He is hunyry (12). The idea latent in this 
expression is how' can that which is made by one 
who suffers from hunger and thirst be compared 
with the self-sufficient God. No more thorough 
condemnation of idolatry has ever been written. 
The reader is asked to consider who it is that 
makes the idols, then to consider all the hammer¬ 
ings, etc., the image sufl'ers; and lastly the fate of 
the substance of which it is composed, the cook¬ 
ing of the workman’s dinner. 

I . Cyrus named as the instrument of God (xliv. 24 

—xlv. 25) 

i. The choice of Cyrus (xliv. 24 28). In these 
last verses of chapter xliv the prophet again 
speaks of the sovereign creative activity of 
Jehovah and His government of all the earth 
(24-27), and proclaims once more that Cyrus is 
the God-appointed instrument for the fulfilling 
of the divine will (28). 

7'hat saith to the deep. Be dry (27)*. This is 
usually taken as referring to the device Cyrus 
used in order to capture Babylon. By means of 
an engineering feat he diverted the waters of the 
Euphrates river from its course through the city 
and made his soldiers to enter through the dry 
bed of the river thus made. My shepherd (28). An 
epithet commonly used of kings, but most 
fittingly of Cyrus as one who was to gather the 
scattered sheep of the house of Israel from many 
lands. This is the first occtision on which Cyrus is 
specifically mentioned by name. Josephus {Ant. 

II. 1, section 2) records that Cyrus was shown 
this prophecy on his entry into Babylon and 
resolved to become the fulfiller of it. Cf. Ezr. 

i. 2-4. 

ii. Jehovah’s address to Cyms (xlv. 1~10). In 
chapter xlv four closely related messages take 
up the theme that <2yrus is the God-appointed 
agent of the divine will. This man whom God 
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has raised up will perform the divine pleasure, 
and woe to all who oppose the government he 
shall establish. The salvation that waits for 
Israel is an everlasting one and victory all the 
way along will be her portion when Jehovah 
has wrought the work He plans. 

Having proclaimed that Cyrus is to be the 
shepherd of Israel, God now addresses him in 
person (1). He is to be raised up for this mighty 
task and will fulfil the work appointed for him, 
even though he knows not what it is that he is 
actually doing, nor why (4, 5). Unparalleled 
conquest will be his, for the doors shall be opened 
for him by the hand of God and the bars of 
iron that might impede his progress will be 
ruthlessly destroyed (2, 3). Woe will be to him 
that refuses him who is sent (9, 10). 

His anointed (I). The only instance where this 
word is applied to a Gentile. With the designation 
‘the shepherd’ (xliv. 28) also applied to him, it 
becomes clearer than ever that Cyrus is in some 
sense regarded as a Gentile forerunner or type 
of the Messiah. He is anointed of God for this 
mighty task. I will loose the IoI/ls of kings (1). This 
is the opposite of girding for the fray. The idea 
is that the kings opposing wall be weakened by 
God that they might not be able to stand against 
this man whom He has raised up for His service. 
The gates of brass (2). Herodotus says that these 
gates of Babylon numbered one hundred. All 
these arc to burst open and reveal the hidden 
treasures buried in the vaults and secret places 
of the city. The countries conquered by Cyrus 
were among the richest in the world. Croesus, 
king of Lydia, was one of the w'calthiest men of 
olden times; his riches indeed became proverbial. 
Babylon itself was no doubt even more so. That 
thou mayest know . . . (3). Cyrus is to learn by 
experience that Ciod, the Lord, is with him, and 
that He is the God of Israel. I have surnamed 
thee (4), i.e. with the titles of ‘shepherd’ and 
‘anointed’. / girded thee (5). Contrast the 
‘loosening’ of verse 1. / form the lights and create 
darkness (7). In contrast to the Persians, who had 
twin divinities governing the world between them, 
Ormuzd, the good spirit of light, and Ahriman, 
the bad spirit who creates the dark, Jehovah 
proclaims that He is sovereign Lord of all, both 
darkness and light. The evil and darkness here 
referred to obviously mean the judgments of 
Jehovah that fall upon the rebellious children of 
disobedience. Drop down, ye heavens . . . (8). 
A poetical de.scription of the Joy that is to be 
when this shall have been accomplished. On the 
other hand, in verse 9, there is presented a 
picture of the sorrow for those who refuse to 
obey and to accept the divine commandment. 

iii. Reaffirmation that Cyrus is divinely ap> 
pointed (xlv. 11-13). Ask me of things to come . .. 
(11). It is often suggested that this verse should 
be in the form of a question: ‘Of things that arc 
to come do ye impudently question Me, and 
concerning the works of My hands will ye lay 
commands upon Me?’ (See also rsv.) The 
suggestion thereby conveyed is that it is a wrong 


thing for Israel thus to question God. But has 
not the entire emphasis of the preceding chapters 
been on the sovereignty of God in being able to 
foretell the things to be while all other divini¬ 
ties are dumb? It is fully in accordance with the 
context of these chapters to translate it as an 
appeal of Jehovah to His people to ask and seek 
for guidance. While the clay cannot turn to the 
potter and demand an explanation, this is the 
very thing that God asks His people to do, to 
stop doubting His designs and in humility to 
seek for the illumination they need concerning 
His ways and their ways. 

iv. Victory and everlasting salvation for Israel 
(xlv. 14-17). The promise is now given that the 
days will come when the wealthiest nations of 
the earth will come as suppliants to Jerusalem, 
seeking the knowledge of the true and living God 
(14). The salvation with which Israel will be 
saved will be such as to draw the rest of the 
known world unto her for light and the know¬ 
ledge of the truth (15-17). 

Thus saith the Lord . . . (14). It is important to 
note that the address is now made to Israel. 
The Saheans (14). Cf. xliii. 3. Herodotus men¬ 
tions the extraordinary height of the Saheans 
(Book iii. 20). The scase is that the greatne.ss of 
the moral conquest of Israel is seen the more 
clearly in the stature of those who will come 
seeking. A God that hidest thyself {] 5). In these 
rapturous words the prophet bursts out into an 
adoring cry of praise at the splendour of the 
pro.spcct being opened out before him as he 
receives the word of the God of Israel. Mercy is 
in all the mystery that has been Israel's lot. God 
has been hidden, but the full revelation of His 
blessed will now impends and the only answer is 
the answer of speechless adoration. So does 
Paul exclaim in Rom. xi. 33-36 at the realization 
of the magnificent programme of the eternal 
purpose. 

V. Jehovah’s longing for the salvation of the 
whole earth (xlv. 18-25). / have not spoken in 
secret (19). The speech of God is not like that of 
the oracles of the heathen, but is plain and clear. 
The revelation of Jehovah has not been kept 
secret nor has Israel needed to search in vain for 
the salvation of her God. The event verifies the 
speech, and Israel, if she will but seek, will 
assuredly find. All the ends of the earth (22). 
This is synonymous with all the peoples of the 
earth. Unto me every knee shall bow (23). An 
obviously messianic prediction. Cf. Rom. xiv. 11; 
Phil. ii. 10. 

j. Prophecy concerning Babylon (xlvi. 1 ~ xlvii. 15) 
i. The majesty of Jehovah in the overthrow of 
Babylon (xlvi. 1-13). The gods of Babylon are 
now contrasted with the God of Israel and their 
downfall celebrated. Bel and Nebo, the chief 
divinities of Babylon, are carried off on the 
backs of weary animals (1, 2). Gods such as 
these are no use for the helping of their devotees, 
for they are carried off into captivity along with 
them. Here is majestic imagery and deep poetic 
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inspiration. With the true eye of inspired vision 
the prophet pictures these gods as being borne 
along by ‘weary beasts’, carried about by the 
men who made them, set in place wherever they 
appoint, unable to depart therefrom and 
altogether quite incapable of doing anything to 
uplift and save (6, 7). On the contrary, the God of 
Israel is One who makes and carries His chosen 
race (3, 4). Of this Dr. Campbell Morgan says: 
‘An idol is a thing which a man makes and has 
to carry. The true God makes a man and carries 
him.’ This is the message the prophet has to 
impress upon his countrymen, not without 
difficulty, as we may judge from the reference to 
the ‘stouthearted’ (12). 

Bel . . . Neho (1). Babylonian divinities. 
Compounds of these names are found in such 
names as Belshazzar and Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nebo was the god of Borsippa near Babylon, and 
Bel the city god of Nippur. Bel is a Babylonian 
variant of Baal, while Nebo corresponds to the 
Greek Hermes and the Egyptian Anubis. Borne 
by me (3). While all Babylon must carry its gods, 
Jehovah carries Israel. The mother-love of the 
Eternal is here revealed, as also the tender 
solicitude with which Jehovah watched over His 
p)eople from the day on which He first called 
them out to be the instrument of His will. To 
whom will ye liken me? (5), With verses 5>-7 cf. 
xl. 18-20, xliv. 9-20. With verses 8-11 cf. xli. 21- 
23. The appeal to prediction as a proof of the 
truth of their claims is here again advanced. 
Shew yourselves men (8); i.c. act as men should 
act, men with reason and memory; act rationally 
and do not be carried away with any or every 
varying tide of opinion. A ravenous bird (11). 
This is another reference to Cyrus and he is 
called this because of the extent and rapidity of 
his conquests. The image is one of speed, strength 
and destructiveness. Xenophon records (Cyrop. 
7. 1,4) that Cyrus had an eagle as his standard. 
Ye stoutheartedi\2), i.e. those who are obstinate 
in belief. The lxx has this translated as ‘ye that 
have lost heart’; the variant is interesting, but the 
original is nearer to the sense of the entire 
passage. 

ii. The coming fall of Babylon (xlvii. 1-15). 
Now the prophet turns to utter a masterly 
taunt-song over Babylon’s destruction. It is 
foretold by likening the city to a woman who, 
after having enjoyed unparalleled luxury, is 
thrown outside to poverty and shame (1-3). She 
who has ruled in the past will now serve as a 
menial and will eat the bread of sorrow. In the 
course of the song the prophet refers to the 
sorceries and enchantments in which Babylon 
had trafficked from youth (9, 12-15). He 
challenges her too in the day of her distress to 
call upon those in whom she has trusted and 
boasted. Even if she does so appeal it will avail 
nothing; they are dumb and helpless and the 
fire of the divine wrath will consume them all 
(14.15). 

/ will not meet thee as a man (3). The text is 
obscure and many attempts at emendation have 


been made. Luther’s version translates ‘No one 
can resist me.’ Delitzsch has it ‘1 will take 
vengeance and not spare men’. McFadyen, ‘For 
vengeance 1 will take, irrevocable vengeance’. 
Kbnig’s translation, ‘No man shall intervene’, is 
an attractive alternative, though there is no 
exact parallel in the sentence. 7'he sense of the 
passage as a whole is not in doubt. Calamity un¬ 
diluted awaits the city and nothing will avail to 
help. As for our redeemer (4). Here is another 
of those Joyful exclamations of the true children 
of God who, conscious of the overruling 
providence of Heaven, rest secure amidst all the 
chaotic conditions of the world around. / wa'i 
wroth . . . (6). The speech of God. While it is 
true that Israel had sinned and Babylon was 
the chosen instrument of her punishment, yet 
Babylon will be rewarded according to her own 
cruelty and overweening ambition. / have pol¬ 
luted mine inheritance (6); i.e. the holy land has 
been defiled by its conquerors. That dwellest 
carelessly (8). The Babylonians openly mocked 
at Cyrus when he came against them; they 
thought that their defences were sufficient for any 
period of time. Widow . . . loss of children (8). 
The image is that of the passing away of the 
alliances on which she has built her trust; while 
in the destruction that will overwhelm her the 
teeming population of her streets will be removed. 
!n a moment in one day (9). This was literally 
fulfilled on 3 November, 538 b.c. As the 
Cylinder of Cyrus, which records his conquest of 
Babylon, says: ‘Without battle and without 
fighting Marduk (the chief god) made him enter 
into his city of Babylon.’ 

Laboured from thy youth (12). This reference 
carries the mind back to the beginnings of 
Babylon, which were near Babel, where men 
attempted to frustrate a divine purpose by 
federating against God (Gn. xi. 1-9). This action 
was the result of traffic with evil conceptions and 
evil spiritual forces; and this process has run 
right through history. Monthly prognosticators 
(13); Rsv renders ‘Those . . . who at the new 
moon predict what shall befall you’. There shall 
not be a coal (14). The sense is that this will not 
be a mere fire for warming oneself, but a devastat¬ 
ing avalanche of flame that will consume and 
burn all before it. 

k. God’s gracious providence and mercy (xlviii. 
1 - 22 ) 

This great chapter is a beautiful celebration of the 
divine mercy which always determines the 
activity of the majesty and might of the Lord 
God Jehovah in the fulfilment of His will. This 
mercy is in spite of all the wilful refusal of Israel 
to hearken to the word of their God; they are 
still the house of Jacob, though called by the 
name of Israel (1); they do not act in righteoas- 
ness and truth for all their lip-service to these 
sovereign factors of life and destiny. Mercy 
weeps over the persistent rebellion of the people 
beloved and over the consequent lack of pros¬ 
perity that is their lot. Would they but hearken 
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to the manifesto of Jehovah and the messages 
He has sent, their peace would be as the river 
and their righteousness as the waves of the sea 
(18). Not to do so is to discover what is eternally 
written in the heavens of God, that there is no 
peace for the rebellious and wicked heart (22). 

i. The certainty of divine fulfilment of predicted 
things (xlviiL 1-11). The waters of Judah (1). 
Judah is here referred to as it was the royal tribe 
of the Messiah and was to give its name to the 
entire people of Israel. The waters refer to the 
channel of blessing designed to flow from the one 
great fountainhead. Thy neck is an iron sinew 
(4). Cf. Ex. xxxii. 9. Mine idol hath done them (5). 
This suggests that many Israelites were ensnared 
by the pagan worship of their captors. Thou hast 
heard (6). The appeal is again made to prediction 
fulfilled. ‘You have heard; you now see it before 
your eyes; why will you not admit and confess 
that this is indeed the act of Jehovah?* Thine ear 

not opened (8); lit. 'from olden time your 
ear was not opened’. Not with silver (10), i.e. 
the refining fires through which Israel has gone 
have been more intense than that for silver. It 
has been with the burning fury of tierce affliction; 
yet in spite of that she is still impure. Chosen {\0)\ 
better, as in rv mg., 'tried*. 

ii. Divine .sovereignty revealed through Cyrus 
(xlviii. 12-16). Here is a renewed declaration that 
Jehovah is Ciod alone and that His mighty will 
is to be accomplished by the man of His choice. 
The Lord hath loved him (14), i.e. Cyrus. This is 
the most explicit statement of God's attitude 
towards the man of II is choice for this mighty 
task of liberating the Jews. And now the Lord 
God, ami his Spirit, hath sent me (Hi). This should 
projicrly read: ‘And now the Lord God hath 
sent me and His Spirit.’ The Spirit is a .second 
object and not a second subject. Many think 
that this verse is misplaced, but without textual 
justification. Calvin stressed the view that the 
clause is introduced parenthetically, the prophet 
referring to himself as having been commissioned 
by his God with this mighty proclamation to the 
people of God. In thus claiming commission he 
likewise claims that the power of the Spirit of 
God is with him as he comes to the task. 

iii. The blessing of obedience (xlviii. 17-19). 
T his is the great and cver-rccurring lament of 
the Lord’s eternal love over the beloved’s 
rebellion (cf. r*s. Ixxxi. 13). 

iv. A call to declare what God has done (xlviii. 
20-22). They thirsted not (21). The exodus from 
Babylon will be a time tif singing and will repeat 
the ancient wonders and the miraculous inter¬ 
ventions of Jehovah that Israel knew when 
coming forth from Egypt. There is no peace . . . 
(22). See Ivii. 21n. 

Vm. REDEMPTION THROUGH 
SUFFERING AND SACRIFICE, 
xlix. 1—Ivii, 21 

To pass from chapter xlviii to chapter xlix is (o 
move from one great division of the prophecy 


to another. Having made clear in the preceding 
chapters that Jehovah is Lord God alone, the 
prophet no longer needs to stress His sovereignty 
over the idols of the surrounding nations. In the 
same way Cyrus now passes from the scene, as 
he has been sufficiently shown as the anointed 
minister of God for the fulfilment of His historic 
will amongst men. Two mighty themes now 
begin to dominate the book: one, the Servant of 
the Lord; and the other, the glorious future that 
awaits Israel. 

a. Second ‘Servant’ passage: His task (xlix. 1-6) 
See general introductory remarks on the 
‘Servant’ passages, p. 591. This chapter opens 
with the voice of the Servant relating how He 
has been called to His task. The nations are 
called to listen and give ear (1) as He declares 
His sense of vocation (1-3). In spite of past 
rejection (4) the future is secure since it is in the 
hand of God (4). As He speaks, the Servant is 
con.scious that the service to be rendered is very 
difficult; He sees the failure of His mission in 
His rejection by His nation. This rejection, 
however, will work in blessing for the Gentiles; 
and ultimately not only Israel but the whole 
earth will be brought to Him (5, 6). 

Listen^ O isles, unto me (1). Here is the word 
of the Servant of Jehovah to the world. To none 
other than to the Messiah, the Son ol God, who 
in the fulness of time came forth from the Father 
to redeem and save the sons of men, can this 
saying be suitably or fully applied. Only He was 
able to bring in that better order whereby the 
nations of all the earth could be brought to the 
only living and true God. The nation Israel and 
the religion of Judaism were quite unadapted for 
a world-wide use. Their form of sacrifices was 
centred too completely upon Jerusalem. It is 
the Anointed of the Lord God who came to save 
the world, in whom men from all races and 
climes are drawn together into the one great 
fellowship where there is ‘neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female, bond nor free*. My mouth (2), 
i.e. my speech. Cf. Heb. iv. 12. The beautiful 
and pointed language is eloquent of the fact that 
this word is indeed that very word of God that 
alone can pierce through the dividing wails of 
man’s stubborn defences and bring the light 
of life. Cf. Jn. vi. 63; Rev. i. 16. Thou art my 
servant (3). Flere is fresh evidence that it is 
indeed the Messiah who is in view; for in the 
words that follow {Israel, in whom / will be 
glorified) we see the utter necessity for Him to 
come forth. Another had before borne that 
name, meaning ‘ruled by God'; but he had failed 
to fulfil that ideal. The nation had likewise borne 
that name, but in its history God had not been 
glorified. Now to Another the name is to be 
given and in Him the purpose will be fulfilled: 
God will be glorified in Him. Through Him too 
the nation Israel will eventually, in spite of all 
past failures, realize its high destiny. Then / said^ 
/ have laboured in vain (4). The fulfilment of the 
divine plan seems to begin in failure. So it was 
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with our Lord: He was ‘despised and rejected’ 
(liii. 3). The path by which He came to His 
throne was the lowly one of suffering and grief. 
But the sure end of the way was never in question. 
His cause was ‘safe with Jehovah, and His 
recompense was with His God* (4). 

To bring Jacob again to him (5). The distinction 
here made between the Servant and the nation 
Israel is quite definite. Though Israel be not 
gathered (5). The Rv reads here ‘and that Israel 
be gathered unto him*. That makes this phrase a 
continuation of the functions that the Messiah 
Servant will fulfil when He comes. The clause 
that follows becomes, as a result, a sort of 
parenthesis: ‘for I am honourable in the sight 
of Jehovah, and my God is my strength.* This 
parenthesis is inserted by some modern commen¬ 
tators immediately after verse 3. It is a light 
thing . . . (6); RV ‘it is too light a thing*. The call 
of Jehovah to His Servant is to a work that will 
spread far beyond the bounds of Israel and reach 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. My servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob (6). Once again 
there is the separation between the nation and 
the Servant. Only the most arbitrary form of 
exegesis can make it seem that in this the 
Servant is actually Israel the nation. It is said 
that we can speak of Britain's duty to herself; 
and also that in this ciise it is the Israel of the 
captivity that is to become the restorer of the 
Israel of the dispersion. But surely this is strain¬ 
ing the meaning unnecessarily. J. E. McFadyen 
goes further and says: ‘Probably the words “that 
thou shouldest be my servant*’ should be omitted. 
Besides being metrically superfluous, they have 
the effect of making the Servant a person, whose 
task it is to save the nation. But elsewhere it is 
the nation Israel that is the Servant; so probably 
here.’ That is quite unwarrantable. There is no 
ground whatsoever for the removal of these 
words from the sacred text. Excision is not 
exposition. ‘That thou shouldest be my servant* 
surely refers to the Messiah of Jehovah, to Him 
who alone, after all the failures of the nation 
and others that before have borne the name of 
Israel, will be able to redeem and save with an 
everlasting salvation. 

b. Jehovah addresses the Servant (xlix. 7'13) 
The Servant has been made to suffer rejection, 
but in due time He will be raised up so that 
kings and princes shall see that He is the chosen 
of the Lord (7-9). There follows the picture of 
the exiles, travelling across the long lines of the 
desert wastes, strong in the help of their God, 
redeemed out of the bondage in which they have 
long been held (10-13). 

To him whom man despiseth (7). G. A. Smith 
translates this as follows: 

*Thus saith Jehovah, 

IsraeTs Redeemer, His Holy, 

To this mockery of a life, abhorrence of a 
nation, servant of tyrants J 
To him whom the nation abhorreth (7). ‘The object 
of contempt and abhorrence to the Jewish 


people.* To a servant of rulers (7). He who once 
subjected Himself to the dictation of unrighteous 
rulers shall receive the homage of kings. In all 
these words Jehovah is speaking directly to the 
Servant Himself. In an acceptable time . . . (8). 
Cf. 2 Cor. V. 18—vi. 2, where Paul takes up this 
saying of Isaiah and applies it to the times of the 
Messiah. They shall not hunger nor thirst ... (10). 
Cf. Rev. vii. 16. The land of Sinim (12). There 
can be no absolute certainty as to what is here 
signified. The sense, of course, is clear that from 
the wide bounds of the wastes men and women 
will press into the kingdom of the Messiah and 
find life and light therein. The prevailing con¬ 
ception for a long time was that Sinim meant the 
land of China, and this must not be ruled out. 
Others interpret it as referring to Assouan in the 
south of Egypt, where there was a large Jewish 
colony. Cf. Ezk. xxix. 10, xxx. 6. 

c. Salvation and restoration secured for Zion 

(xlix. 14-26) 

Though Zion may doubt God’s power and 
picture herself as a forsaken child, Jehovah 
graciously reaffirms His love and care for her. 
Even in captivity the people will multiply so that 
when they return their number will cause surprise 
and there will hardly be room for them. I have 
graven thee . . . (16). An allusion to the ancient 
custom of tattooing. Nursing fathers (23) are 
those entrusted with the upbringing of other 
people’s children. See, e.g., 2 Ki. x. Iff. 

d. Jehovah’s omnipotent love (1. 1-3) 

These verses are a continuation of the section in 
the latter part of chapter xlix (see especially 
xlix. 14-16). The marriage bond between the 
exiles and their God is literally unbreakable. 
Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement? 
(1). Israel had been faithless, but even so God 
had not annulled the covenant with her. They 
have been sold into bondage, not because 
Jehovah wished to gain some advantage from 
this, but because of their transgressions. Why, 
then, does no one answer when He calls to them 
in mercy? His power and love are eternal and 
boundless. Have they forgotten the miraculous 
deliverance from Egypt? 

e. Third ^Servant’ passage: His obedience and 

trust (I. 4-9) 

See general introductory remarks on the 
‘Servant’ passages, p. 591. Once again we hear 
the voice of the Servant of Jehovah as He answers 
the call of Jehovah. We have seen already (xlix, 
1-6) that He is conscious that the ministry to 
which He is called is one that will involve much 
suffering and pain, and that only through suffer¬ 
ing will Israel be redeemed. In this section, this 
consciousness has deepened and some of the 
forms of the suffering begin to be seen. It is not 
until chapter liii is reached that the full intensity 
of messianic suffering comes lo light, but much 
is here revealed; in particular it is the conscious¬ 
ness of the sufferings that His enemies will 
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inflict upon Him that is dwelt upon. The New 
Testament references to this whole passage are 
its best commentary. 

Jt is instructive to note the physical features 
that are dwelt upon: the smiting, the plucking 
off of the hair, the shame and the spitting (6). It 
is to such experiences that the call of Jehovah is 
made. It is in regard to such experiences that the 
Servant is heard to say: ‘Mine ear hast thou 
opened, and 1 was not rebellious, neither turned 
away backward’ (5). Between the Servant and 
Jehovah there is no conflict, but the most perfect 
agreement (7-9). 

The Lord God hath given me (4). Great gifts of 
Jehovah to His Servant are here detailed: a 
power to instruct in the way of God (4); the 
spirit of obedience and meekness (5); the spirit 
of confidence in God and of strength in Him 
(6, 7); the consciousness of God with Him in all 
His work and ministry (8, 9). To them that 
plucked off the hair (6). Cf. Mt. xxvi. 67, xxvii. 
26, 30; Jn. xviii. 22. They all shall wax old as a 
garment (9). This reference to the natural decay 
of the enemies of the Servant is doubly signifi¬ 
cant. Not only is there a sublime assurance of the 
powerlessness of those who would oppose, but 
it implicitly proclaims the Servant’s belief that 
He will not likewise perish. Cf. Hcb. i. 11, 12 
for contrasts. If the Serv'ant were Israel this 
would be an almost impossible assumption, 
namely, that Israel is indestructible. In the mouth 
of the Son of God, the anointed Messiah, such 
a declaration is entirely fitting and part of the 
great elemental truth of revelation. In li. 6-8 
the same metaphor is employed of the passing of 
heaven and earth as contrasted with the eternal 
stability of God's righteousness, 

f. Blessings to follow the work of the Servant 
0.10 -Hi. 12) 

i. An exhortation to faith (1, 10, 11). In these 
words of exhortation the truth of the preceding 
‘Servant’ song is applied as an encouragement 
to the faithful and a warning to the godless. 
Those who arc ‘in the dark* and know it are 
called to trust. Those who are self-sufficient and 
direct their walk according to their own wisdom 
will find sorrow at the end of the journey. 

ii. Three words to the elect remnant (li. 1-8). 
These three messages, each beginning with the 
words Hearken unto we (1,4, 7), arc addressed to 
the elect remnant of souls, who, through all 
defection from the true way, have continued to 
love righteousness and to walk therein. The 
faithful are summoned to look to the rock 
(1-3), to attend to the law, which is salvation 
(4-6), and to know no fear (7, 8). Look unto 
Abraham (2). As Abraham went forth from 
Mesopotamia to become the father of a great 
nation, so shall those who are his true descend¬ 
ants go forth to found it anew. As in him all 
nations were blessed, so in the revived Israel will 
the whole earth find help and salvation. / will 
make my judgment to test (4); i.e. I will establish 
my law. The heavens shall vanish away (6). The 


heavens, in the multitude of their starry host, 
were to Abraham a sign of the children that 
would yet be his in posterity (cf. Gn. xv. 5, 
xxii. 17). Now to the redeemed of Israel they 
are but a sign of transitoriness and of the 
sufficient and eternal salvation in their God. 

iii. The nation^s cry is answered by Jehovah 
(H. 9-16). TTiese verses comprise the first of three 
messages, each beginning with the words 
Awake, awake (cf. li. 17, Iii. I). The nation cries 
for the intervention of God (9-11), and is 
answered by words of comfort and encourage¬ 
ment (12-16). Rahab . . . the dragon (9); i.e. 
Egypt and Pharaoh. Cf. Is. xxx. 7; Ps. Ixxiv. 13. 
As the supreme example of Jehovah’s might 
psalmists and prophets continually refer to the 
miraculous exodus from Egypt (10, 15), and to 
the wonders of His creation (13). The captive 
exile has tenet h (14). Rather: 

'^Soon shall the captive he freed. 

He shall not end in death and the pit. 

Nor suffer for lack of breads 

In this verse Israel is compared to a famished 
prisoner in a dungeon. But God’s salvation shall 
reach him who, bent under such chains, is 
perishing from hunger, for His power is bound¬ 
less. / have put my words in thy mouth (16). 
Repeated xlix. 2 and lix. 21. The words clearly 
suggest pre-existence of the Servant. 

iv. The cry of Jehovah to His people (li. 17-23). 
The second message is from God Himself, as 
He shows His people the sufferings that result 
from sin and promises deliverance. Which hast 
drunk at the hand of the Lord (17). A most force¬ 
ful manner of describing the condition of Israel’s 
hopelessness and reproach under the hand of 
God. The thought is picked up again in verses 
21-23, where the cup is taken from Israel’s 
trembling hand and given to those who have 
trampled over her. 

V. The call of Jehovah in reply to His people 
(Hi. 1-12). The cry of the people had b^n 
‘Awake awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
Lord’ (li. 9). Now the Lord answers, Awake, 
awake; put on thy strength, O Zion (1), and once 
more redemption full and everlasting is cov¬ 
enanted to them. The triumphant establishment 
of the kingdom of God is then celebrated in 
words of great beauty and power. All this is 
what the prophet sees as he realizes that the 
Servant of Jehovah is to work the work of God 
(9, 10). All things will be fulfilled which the 
eternal will has planned, and the redeemed of 
the Lord will yet be made to walk in the light 
of the countenance of Jehovah, their God 
( 11 , 12 ). 

Put on thy beautiful garments ... (1). A divine 
challenge and promise. The purity of the Israel 
of Jehovah’s love when she has been cleansed 
will be of surpassing excellence. Verses 3-6 are 
in prose form, unlike the verses surrounding 
them. In them the prophet speaks of Jehovah’s 
concern for His honour which has been so 
completely degraded by Israel’s apostasy. 
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What have I here? (5), i.e. in Babylon. Lit. 
‘What do 1 here?’, meaning ‘I have nothing to 
do with this place’. How beautiful . . . (7). 
Though Zion was laid low at the time of this 
prophecy, yet to the faithful heart of Judah the 
watchman upon the walls proclaims the coming 
of the longed for ‘Herald’. Eye to eye (8). More 
exactly: ‘they shall see, eye to eye, how Jehovah 
comes back to Zion.’ The sense is that with the 
clearness of vision which a man has looking 
into the eyes of another, the captives shall 
behold the coming One. ‘They sec the Eternal 
face to face as he returns to Sion’ (Moff.). 
The Lord hath made bare his holy arm (10); i.e. 
He hath prepared for action, for the deliverance 
of His people Israel. The Lord will i^o before you 

(12) . Note the parallels with the exodus story. 
Cf. Ex. xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 20. 

g. Fourth ‘Servant’ passage: His life and suffering 
(lii. 13-liiL 12) 

See general introductory remarks on the 
‘Servant’ passages, p. 591. This great passage 
constitutes the fourth and last of the ‘Servant’ 
songs. In it all the leading ideas of the others arc 
gathered up and arc presented in a complete 
and coherent picture of the life, service, suffer¬ 
ings and triumph of the Servant of Jehovah. 
The many New Testament references to it should 
be studied. 

i. Introductory summary (lii. 13-15). These 
verses are an introduction to the main movement 
in the presentation of the Servant, and they are 
actually a crystalline summary of the whole of 
chapter liii. The movement is from triumph 

(13) through suffering (14) to victory and 
exaltation (15). This, be it noted, is a summary 
from the divine standpoint of what in chapter liii 
is given from human observation. Here is seen 
suffering incomparable and triumph most 
glorious. The pathway to the throne is one of 
grief, in which ‘many were astonied at thee’ (14). 
The appalling spectacle of Him in His sorrow 
and suffering is thus graphically described. It is 
the more emphasized by the words that occur in 
parenthesis: ‘his visage was so marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men’ (14). Through this, however. He moves for¬ 
ward to the consummation of the purpose of 
God and the triumph eternally ordained for 
Him. 

Exalted and extolled (13). Cf. the third 
‘Servant’ passage (1. 4-9) where the emphasis 
was on His suffering. Here we begin with His 
victory and exaltation. As many were astonied at 
thee (14). The sense is that in the very manner 
(‘like as’) in which men were moved at the sight 
of His sufferings, so shall they be stirred and 
startled at the spectacle of His glory. His visafte 
... (14). This is a short parenthesis introduced in 
order to explain the reason for the astonishment 
on the faces of the beholders. The literal render¬ 
ing is indeed very terrible: ‘So marred from the 
form of man was His aspect that His appearance 
was not that of a son of man.’ Thus is recorded 


the effect of the agonies of suffering and shame 
inflicted upon Him. So (15). This corresponds to 
the ‘As’ of verse 14. Sprinkle (15). Some render 
‘startle’ (see rv mg.). He who once startled all 
men by the sight of His sufferings will again amaze 
them by His triumph and exaltation. Sprinkle 
suggests prophetic anticipation of the Servant’s 
work as an ‘expiatory purifier’. Kings shall shut 
their mouths (15), i.e. in wonder. They will be 
unable to speak as they look at this spectacle of 
triumph come out of suffering. 

ii. His life and suffering unto death (liii. 1-9). 
After the foregoing introduction, the prophet 
proceeds to develop his vision of God’s plan for 
the redemption of the world. The world to be 
redeemed is startled and dismayed at the sight 
of this strange suffering and, to begin with, 
imagines that such suffering must be from the 
hand of God. Further contemplation, however, 
of the blameless life that the Servant has lived 
makes it clear that in undergoing such reproach 
He is actually suffering because of others. In this 
recognition there is also born a consciousness 
that the very beholders arc implicated in the 
matter; they see that He has suffered unjustly 
and that they ought themselves to have suffered 
instead. When He has suffered unto death, 
however, they see that this was part of the will 
of God, part of the strange way of destroying 
evil and bringing in perfect righteousness. It is 
by this way that He comes to the conqueror’s 
reward. Only thus shall many be turned away 
from their unjust ways to the paths of petice and 
life. 

The whole chapter is pregnant with mystery. 
Here we are introduced to the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah in a way which ‘can only make the 
lips dumb, and bow the soul to the most com¬ 
plete prostration of wonder and amazement*. 
So great is the revelation that ‘pity is impertinent; 
and sympathy is irreverent’. One can only sense 
that here is the greatness of the mystery of the 
mighty act of God in time as in eternity. Before 
this vision of the suffering Saviour we can only 
watch, wonder and adore. 

For the purposes of study these nine verses may 
be divided into three short sections. Wc have 
presented to u.s first the rejected Person (1-3), 
then the vicarious Sufferer (4-6), and finally, 
the atoning Lamb (7-9). For the tenses of the 
verbs see RV. See also notes on particular words 
and phrases below. 

In presenting the rejected Person the prophet 
clearly shows Him first as seen by God and then 
as seen by men. ‘He grew up before him as a 
tender plant* (2, rv). Thus is described in a 
beautiful simile all that is suggested by eternal 
youth; but that, however, was not how man saw 
Him. In immediate and striking contrast there 
follow the words ‘and as a root out of a dry 
ground*. There is here no suggestion that the 
Servant was lacking form, or comeliness, or 
beauty. What is stated, and emphatically, is that 
man was blind to His beauty. All is summarized 
concerning His Person in the words: ‘He was 
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despised, and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, pleased the Lord to bruise him’, and in this way 

and acquainted with grief’ (3, Rv). our contemplation is lifted to the level of the 

Following upon this sight of Him as personally divine will. The Servant suffers thus because 
rejected the prophet shows that the sufferings He God willed that in this way many would be 
bore were vicarious in their power (4-6). Looking brought to righteousness through His obedience, 
at Him men had imagined that all this was a And beyond the darkness of the sorrow and the 
visitation of Ciod upon Him: smitten of Gody and shadow of death is shown the radiance of resur- 
(4). So had the same philosophy mastered rection. He will live to sec a spiritual offspring 
the thinking of the friends of Job; they had and come to the throne of the conqueror re¬ 
thought him afflicted by God as being a sinner, nowned. 

but they were wrong. He was wounded for our It pleased the Lord {\0)y i.c. it was the eternal 
transgressions^ he was bruised for our iniquities purpose of God. When thou shalt make his soul 
(5). Where men had seen no beauty in Him be- ... (10). Many translations of this verse have been 
cause they were blind, so here they see no real offered. Cf. rv, rv mg. and rsv. The general 

ministry in His sorrow because their minds were meaning is quite clear. Out of death and the 

unillumirrcd by the light from above. The great sacrifice thus made will come the newness of 
truth is here proclaimed by the prophet that the resurrection life and the holy seed of the re- 
suffering is vicarious and the agony avails. deemed Church of Ciod. The pleasure of the Lord 

The next three verses (7-9) lead us to the holy (10), i.c. the purpose of God, which is the salva- 

place of sacrifice. Here the l^amb makes atone- tion of man. lie shall see of the travail of his souk 

ment: silent in the midst of the wrong being done and shall he satisfied (11). This is largely an 

\\\n\\\ed\'oYi\\iobQCutofi'outofthelandofthe extension of the thoughts of verse 10. In no 

livinf^ (8); made to be the atonement for the greater way can the soul of the redeemed be made 

transgressions of the people. This is the climax to marvel than through the reading of such a 

of the presentation of the personal Sufferer and verse. The Dead Sea Scroll supports the reading 

the vicarious Sufferer; He is the atoning Lamb of lxx: ‘in the midst of His travail He shall see 

who W'as stricken for the transgression of my light.’ Cf. Heb. xii. 2. By his knowledge ... (11). 

people (8). Either ‘by the knowledge which as Saviour and 

Who hath believed our report? (I); better, as Servant He possesses of the will of God, of His 

in rv mg., ‘that which we have heard’. The righteousness and the way of salvation, and 

reference is to the earlier ‘Servant’ pas.sages with which by imparting to men gives to them a like 

their incredible messages of suffering and understanding of the divine path’, or ‘by know- 

reproach. This complaint is a confession of ledge of Him, such a knowledge of Him as will 

penitence. The voice is the prophet's, spciiking produce faith and thereby save the life’. Divide 

in the name of the people. At the same time there him a portion (12). Here are the fruits of victory 

is a strong suggestion of incredulity: ‘Who could given to the Servant, 

have believed such a report?’ As a root out of a 

dry ground (2). Nothing in the nation’s past could **. The future glory of Jerusalem (Wv. 1-17) 

give hope of such greatness; nor was there aught The opening word of this chapter is the fitting 

in the time or surroundings of the Saviour’s follow-on from the words that have just been 

birth to account for Him. Acquainted with grief spoken. Tf the Servant is to see of the travail of 

(3). C. R. North translates ‘acquainted with His soul and be satisfied, there is nothing else 

sickness’, i.c. leprosy; a picture of the Saviour’s that the redeemed can do than rejoice with Him 

contact with sin. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 21. We did esteem in His exaltation and triumph. The chapter is 

him stricken (4). The Servant was bearing the a grciit anthem of assurance in which the 

sins of the beholders who had imagined that He sovereignty of the Servant is celebrated con- 

was being smitten of God for His own sins, cerning the gathering again of the chosen nation 

Cf. Mt. viii. 17. The chastisement of our peace and the ransoming of the Holy City. The entire 

(5), i.e. the chastisement by which our peitcc programme of redemption is governed by the 

with God is won. Who shall declare his genera- restoration of Israel to her former glory, to her 

now .^(8).‘And as for his generation, who among fellowship with God (1-4). This union is truly 

them considered that he was cut off out of the indissoluble, as is that of a wife to her husband 

land of the living?’ (rv); or, with C. R. North, (5, 6). Never again will the covenant of the 

‘and on his fate who reflected?’ His generation Eternal be removed from her (7-10). Thus will 

(8), i.e. His contemporaries. With the rich in his the whole earth be reached and the will of 

death (9). The rulers of the people had thought Jehovah be perfectly fulfilled, 

that the Servant should be buried disgracefully There follows a glorious description of the 
as a criminal, but the wonderful providence of Holy City as it will be when this has been done 

His God overruled that and He was buried with (11-17). Jerusalem will be rebuilt as a city of 

the rich (rv ‘a rich man’) in His death (cf. Mt. great beauty and the internal spiritual life of 

xxyii. 57-60). the inhabitants will correspond to the external 

iii. The glorious issue of HLs sufferings (liii. glories and splendour of her walls, pinnacles 
10-12). At verse 10 the note changes and we and gates. 

come to the setting forth of the triumph of the Enlarge the place of thy tent (2). The sudden 
Lord. It commences with the words ‘Yet it return of so many from afar calls for an increase 
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in accommodation. Jerusalem is here compared 
to a large tent; to peoples accustomed to the 
pastoral life of the ^st the metaphor of enlarg¬ 
ing the tent, together with lengthening the cords 
and strengthening the stakes, would be peculiarly 
appealing. Thou shah break forth (3). A picture 
of universal expansion. Zion’s inhabitants will 
overflow south and north, peopling the deserted 
cities of the Gentiles. The suggestion is clearly 
of a great spiritual force that will erupt beyond 
the life of Zion itself and spread in saving strength 
into the lands of others. The shame of thy youth 
(4); i.c. the bondage of Egypt. The reproach of thy 
widowhood (4); i.c. the captivity of Babylon. 
The God of the whole earth shall he be called (5). 
This is the ultimate of vision. It is towards this 
that all else will inevitably move. The eternal 
counsel knows no turning. The Lord hath called 
thee (6). The love that now recalls Israel is great 
and everlasting; against this the period of seem¬ 
ing rejection is not worthy of mention (7, 8). 
As the waters of Noah (9). This time of exile has 
been to Jehovah as a second flood. As He sware 
to Noah that the waters would not again en¬ 
compass the earth, so now He swears that His 
wrath will not engulf His people. For the moun¬ 
tains shall depart (10). Rather ‘the mountains 
may depart*. 

With fair colours (II). More correctly ‘in 
stibium’; this was a kind of paint formed from 
antimony with which the Hebrew women 
painted their eyelashes. The suggestion all 
through is of a surpassing glory greater than all 
that of the Babylonian kingdom. Cf. the descrip¬ 
tion of the Holy City, the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 19- 20). Taught of the Lord (13). Cf. 
Jn. vi, 45. They shall surely gather together . . . 
(15). The sense here is that of the saying of our 
Lord: ‘It is impossible but that offences will 
come: but woe unto him, through whom they 
come!’ (Lk. xvii. 1). Translate: ‘Men may quarrel, 
but it is not of Me: whosoever quarrels with thee 
shall fall because of thee’, i.e. his shall be the 
ruin that strives with thee. / have created the 
smith (16), the one who fashions the weapon of 
verse 17. Since God is the creator of such men, 
the faithful need not fear them. 

i. An appeal to embrace salvation (Iv. 1-13) 

After the song of triumph in the assurance of 
the salvation of Jehovah, there comes the great 
appeal of the prophet, a mighty and gracious 
invitation to embrace the impending salvation 
(3, 6, 7). The opening phrases picture life in 
its dissatisfaction and hunger (1, 2), while the 
closing passage depicts the satisfactions of the 
everlasting mercy (8-13). The oracle is the appeal 
of the prophet to men to pass from the one to 
the other by coming to the Lord their God and 
finding His blessed will. Rightly to embrace this 
proffered mercy will demand a complete change 
of mind and heart, for the ways of God are as 
different from the ways of man as the heavens 
are high above the earth (8, 9). The way by which 
man can thus repent and turn unto the Lord his 


God is made clear in the words of verse 4: 
Behold^ I have given him for a witness to the 
people, a leader and commander to the people. 
This can refer to none other than to the same 
suffering Servant whose work and sacrifice we 
have been studying in the chapters immediately 
preceding. It is by the way of the travail of His 
Servant that the Lord God can have mercy and 
abundantly pardon. It is through Him who has 
borne the sin that the sin can be put away for 
ever. 

Ho, every one that thirsteth (1). Cf. Jn. iv. 
lOff. The condition of the soul apart from the 
grace of God can surely be described no more 
adequately than one of thirst, hunger and un¬ 
rewarding, fruitless labour. Hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat (2). Very often when two 
imperatives are found together in Hebrew they 
are really conditional in their effect: ‘If ye 
hearken ... ye shall eat.’ Hearken diligently 
represents the intensive adverbial use of the 
infinitive absolute in the Hebrew: ‘Hearken 
indeed.’ Incline your ear (3). The re-emphasis on 
this recalls the words of the New Testament, 
‘faith cometh by hearing’ (Rom. x. 17), as also 
‘Take heed what ye hear’ (Mk. iv. 24). The sure 
mercies of David (3); i.e. the blessings that were 
so surely promised to David. There can be no 
doubt that the ultimate end of the promise is the 
Messiah and the salvation that He will bring. 
So Paul interprets it when, speaking of the 
resurrection of our Lord, he quotes this promise 
as one of the ‘sure mercies’ promised aforetime 
to David (cf. Acts xiii. 34). A witness to the 
people (4). David in his day was a witness and a 
leader of the peoples, but the complete fulfilment 
of all the promises made to him will come only 
when great David’s greater Son appears. The 
Son of God is a ‘Witness’ of heavenly things 
and of the salvation that awaits the soul that 
follows Him: He is also a Leader and Comman¬ 
der of those that follow Him in all the ways of 
His determining. A nation . . . nations (5). These 
arc unspecified. Cf. the ‘other sheep’ (Jn. x. 16). 
The address is to the leader of the peoples. He 
shall be glorified, for He is the Son of God and 
shall be declared to be so with power; and 
because the Lord His God, the Holy One of 
Israel, who is eternally true to His promise, 
will give Him glory by giving Him the heathen 
for His inheritance. 

Seek ye the Lord . . . for he will abundantly 
pardon (6, 7). These verses describe the true path 
of conversion: repentance; return to God from 
the ways of sin; the mercy of God; and the 
divine pardon. The ultimate ground for confi¬ 
dence is in God, who is not like men, but 
who in thought and purpose transcends them 
absolutely. Man’s forgiveness is uncertain and 
imperfect; God, however, can abundantly pardon. 
As the rain . . . (10, 11). The promise is as sure 
as the very facts of nature in its mystery and 
power. Ye shall go out with joy , . . (12). The 
picture is one of unadulterated joy as those that 
have been redeemed by the hand of the Lord 
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come lo the habitation He has prepared. The 
wilderness will be left behind and gardens of 
light and beauty will welcome them as they 
advance. Cf. xxxv. 9. 

j. The purposes of Jehovah (Ivi. 1—-Ivii. 21) 

Chapters Ivi and Ivii constitute one message and 
bring to a close the section of the prophecy that 
dciils with the presentation of the Servant of 
Jehovah as the Prince of Peace. ‘Where chapter 
Iv expounds the grace and the faithfulness of 
God in the return of His people, and asks from 
them only faith as the price of these benefits, 
chapter Ivi adds the demand that those who arc 
to return shall keep the law, and extends their 
blessings to foreigners and others who, though 
technically disqualified from the privileges of the 
born and legitimate Israelite, had attached them¬ 
selves to Jehovah and the law’ (G. A. Smith). 
The promise is here made also that there shall 
not be one who in any way has sufl'ered loss for 
the sake of the faith of Israel who will not receive 
at the hand of the Lord Himself comfort and 
great gladness of heart (Ivi. 1-8). There follows 
a most scathing denunciation of those watchmen 
who are untrue to their proper function and give 
themselves over to the excitements of strong 
drink (Ivi. 9—Ivii. 2). 

i. A word of assurance to those that believe 
(Ivi. 1-8). Here the prophet pronounces a word 
of cheer to those in danger of being excluded 
from the benefits of the house of Israel. My 
salvation is near to come (1). This verse obviously 
connects this prophecy closely with the preceding 
chapter. The keeping of the sabbath (2) is expli¬ 
citly mentioned because this was one of the 
things that still could be fulfilled even in a land 
where all other religious practices had to be 
annulled except prayer and fasting. Its essential 
value in the maintenance of the very spirit of 
religion amongst men is, of course, implicitly 
held. It is perhaps introduced here as an example 
of fulfilling the conditions of the covenant 
which would lead to blessing. The son of the 
stranger . . . the eunuch (3). These men were 
excluded from the congregation of Israel by the 
law (cf. Dt. xxiii. 1). Now all this is to pass 
and all barriers are to be removed. The work of 
the Servant has been to break down all divisive 
factors, and the way is open for all to enjoy the 
favour of the divine mercy. God’s house will be 
for all people (7). An everlasting name (5). Cf. 
the Ethiopian eunuch, who has been given an 
immortal place in the Church of Christ, greater 
by far than could ever have been in any other 
way. See Acts viii. 26fr. 

if. The leaders of Israel rebuked (Ivi, 9—Ivii. 2). 
Beasts of the field {9) \ so arc described the enemies 
of the flock of God who yet act as the instru¬ 
ments of the divine judgment and correction. 
Watchmen (10). This describes the leaders of the 
people, whose duty it was to watch and guard 
them from all evil. Instead of doing so and acting 
as true watchdogs of righteousness, they have 
grown idle, sleepy, sensual and gross and quite 


unfit for their exalted tasks. From his quarter 
(11); rather, as in rv, ‘from every quarter’. 
Come ye (12). The invitation is from one of these 
false watchmen to a two-day revel. The righteous 
perisheth (Ivii. 1). During this orgy and riot the 
good and true pass unnoticed from the scene. 
Their passing is at once a gracious providence and 
solemn warning to the ungodly. 

iii. Denunciation of an apostate community 
(Ivii. 3-13a). The prophet now turns to castigate 
those who, in spite of all revelations of the love 
and mercy of Jehovah, have persisted in follow¬ 
ing idolatrous practices. His grand indictment 
rebukes them for a religious and political un¬ 
faithfulness so characteristic of their long 
history in the Holy Land. Gross idolatries and 
spiritual whoredoms have been committed in 
the land; because of these things destroying 
judgments will inevitably be visited upon them. 

But draw near . . . (3); Heb. ‘But as for you, 
draw . . .’ A new audience is now addressed. 
Slaying the children (5). Child sacrifice was 
associated with the worship of Molech. See 
2 Ki. xvi. 3, xvii. 17. Among the smooth stones (6). 
The reference is to anointed stones which were 
set up by the heathen as objects of worship. 
Such idols became the ‘lot’ and ‘portion’ of the 
idolatrous Jews. Thou wentest to the king (9); 
Heb. melek. These words may refer to spiritual 
pilgrimages lo foreign shrines; or to Molech, the 
god of Ammon; or to political envoys. Even unto 
hell (9); i.c. to the very lowest of degenerate 
activity. / will declare thy righteousness (12); i.e. 
expose the hollow claims that they make in their 
specious profession. Thy companies (13); rv 
‘them w'hich thou hast gathered’. The meaning 
is doubtful. Rsv renders ‘your collection of idols’. 
The wind shall blow them away. 

iv. ‘The lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ 
(Ivii. 13b-21). By contrast with what has gone 
before the promise of return in order to possess 
the land again is renewed to those who trust in 
God. Everything which at present obstructs the 
way and prevents this will be removed. Cf. the 
similar thought in xl. 3. In contrast with the 
idols and their impure worshippers, the God who 
promises this is the high and holy One, who 
nevertheless condescends to work on behalf of 
those who are contrite and humble in spirit (15). 

And shall say (14); or ‘One shall say’. Cf. xl. 3. 
For the spirit should fail before me (16). The very 
frailty of man is the reason given for the mercy 
and forbearance of God. / create the fruit of the 
lips (19). Cf, Heb. xiii. 15. Link these words 
with the last phrase of verse 18. The meaning is 
that the grace of thanksgiving will be given by 
God lo them that arc mourning, both to them 
that are afar oflf in exile and to them that are near. 
There is no peace^ saith my God, to the wicked 
(21). This, the climax of the sectirn, is similar to 
that which closed the passage xl. 1—xlviii. 22, 
and demonstrates the divine purpose of peace 
for man. There is a significant difference of 
name for God in these two phrases. In the section 
dealing with the purpose of peace, the affirmation 
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is made by ‘Jehovah’, which is the title of grace. 
In this present section, dealing with the Prince 
of Peace, the affirmation is made by ‘Elohim’, 
which is the name of absolute might. God in 
grace purposes peace. When He makes it pos¬ 
sible through His suffering Servant, His might 
insists on the terms. But even by the way of 
that travail there is no peace for those who refuse 
to hearken and who persist in wickedness. The 
sea, with its restless movement, caused by tide 
and wind, is a most apt description for them. 

IX. THE TRIUMPH OF THE KINGDOM 

AND THE UNIVERSAL DOMINION OF 
JEHOVAH. Iviil. 1—Ixvi. 24 

We now enter upon the last of the three principal 
sections of this great second portion of the book 
of Isaiah, and the subject-matter is that which 
we would naturally expect. Having spoken of the 
eternal purpose of Jehovah of peace for His 
people, and having revealed Him through whom 
alone that peace can be discovered, the Servant 
of the Lord, the Prince of Peace, the prophet 
now proceeds to demonstrate the type of life 
that must be lived out by those brought into the 
fellowship of this gift of peace. The subject 
essentially now is ‘The Programme of Peace’. 

a. Rebukes and promises to Israel (Iviii. 1—lix. 21) 
Chapters Iviii and lix make up one movement in 
this theme. The former treats of the true and 
false worship of Jehovah, and deals with subjects 
such as fasting and the sabbath. Chapter lix 
rebukes the gross sins of the people, who are 
called to penitent confession and pointed to the 
place where deliverance and absolution are 
found. The prophet is charged to declare to the 
people of God their transgression and sin. He 
sternly rebukes them for observing the ritual of 
religion while failing entirely to produce its 
results. He repudiates the value of an attitude of 
humility and lowliness before God, when, in 
their dealings with their fellow-men, there was 
an absence of compassion and justice. Only by 
turning from their sinful ways and by a vitalizing 
of their religious services could they find the 
power and grace of their God and the national 
blessings covenanted unto them from times gone 
by. 

i. Fasting without repentance and reform is 
hypocrisy (Iviii. 1~12). The people, complaining 
that their fasts have brought no material benefit, 
are told that their fasting is a hollow pretence. 
The ritual of fasting was observed, but the real 
self-denial of loving ministry was completely 
lacking (1-5). If they would but find the true 
spirit of service they would be lifted on to a 
higher plane of life, the life planned and blessed 
of God (6-12). 

Cry aloud, spare not, , . . shew my people their 
transgression (1). This is the charge laid upon the 
prophet to declare. It is to be a message of 
condemnation and conviction. Yet they seek me 
daily (2). The outward form of worship was 


there, but their hearts were far from God; they 
were but self-seekers in all they did. Wherefore 
have we fasted? (3). Here is the real heart 
revealing itself. They had thought they would 
obtain God’s approval by virtue of their mere 
act of fasting. Behold,,, ye find pleasure (3); i.c. 
you carry on your business and see to it that 
your servants are rigorously employed during 
this time of so-called devotion. See rv mg. 
Ye fast for strife and debate (rv ‘contention’) (4). 
Fast days are distinguished by quarrelling and 
fighting. To make your voice to be heard on high 
(4); i.c. fasting like yours is not the kind that 
will make your prayers to be heard at the throne 
of grace. Is it such a fast that 1 have chosen ? (5). 
Render ‘Would such be the fast that I choose 
—a day when a man afllicts himself?’ Mere 
asceticism is nothing. It is the spirit that gives life 
to this as to all things else. There follows in verse 
6 a statement of the kind of fasting that their 
God demands. Freeing of slaves, remission of 
debts, distribution of good to the needy, and 
other such acts are those that are well pleasing to 
God and will call forth His gracious benediction. 
From thine own flesh (7); i.e. from thine own kith 
and kin. They should not shun them, though 
they be poor and needy. Putting forth of the finger 
(9); i.c. pointing with the finger, a sign of bitter 
contempt. 

ii. The rightful observance of the sabbath 
(Iviii. 13,14). There was no greater way of uniting 
the people of Israel when exiled from their own 
land than the keeping of the sabbath. Divine 
blessing is ever covenanted to those who maintain 
the sanctity of the day of rest. Turn away thy 
foot (13); i.c. do not tread the holy day with the 
feet of week-day work. The holy of the Lord (13). 
An unusual form of description of the sabbath, 
but one peculiarly appropriate. Pleasure (13). 
Again this should be read as ‘business’. Cf. 
verse 3. To ride upon the high places of the earth 
(14). Cf. Dt. xxxii. 13. 

iii. Sin a barrier to the divine purpose (lix. 1-8). 
The message of this chapter is similar to that of 
the previous, with this difference. Whereas in 
the former the people are brought face to face 
with their sins, here the message is that these 
very sins arc hindering the fulfilment of the 
divine purpose. They may be tempted to think 
that God is powerle.ss to help (1); but the real 
trouble is that their iniquities have separated 
them from Him and only in returning in penitence 
will they find again the desired grace (2). Your 
hands are defiled with blood (3). The sins of the 
community are many and great: murder, deceit, 
perjury, and deliberate following after evil ends. 
Verses 5 and 6 contain a figurative account of 
their evil acts. Their schemes are profitable 
neither to themselves nor to those who oppose 
them. Their feet run to evil . . . (7). Cf. Rom. 
iii. 10-18. With verse 8 cf. Ivii. 21n. The people 
must learn the lesson that sin erects a barrier 
total in its effect between the soul and God, 
and while sinning is so widespread there need 
be no looking for the salvation of heaven. 
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iv. The confession of the people (lix. 9-15). 

Therefore (9). The sins which are about to be 
described are the reason for their sorrowful 
plight, and not that mentioned in verse I. 
Having delivered his rebuke the prophet accepts 
it, so to speak, for himself and the nation, and 
confesses the people's transgressions. Jiafemeiu 
(9). Here and in verse 14 the word has the idea 
of ‘justice’, i.e. God’s actions on behalf of His 
people against their oppressors. The word 
translated justice by the av (9, 14) is better 
rendered ‘righteousness’ (rv). Truth is fallen in 
the street . . . truth f'ailcth (14, 15); so complete is 
the destruction of all that savours of righteous¬ 
ness and holiness, that any who resolve to depart 
from evil immediately become marked men for 
ruin (15). 

V. The almighty deliverance of Jehovah (lix. 
16-21). The climax of the chapter is reached in 
the manifestation of the divine deliverance and 
succour in response to the cry of the people. 
When things are at their worst and there is none 
to help, the Lord God Himself comes in might to 
deliver and save the inheritance of His people. 
Only by such active intervention of God can the 
situation be saved at all. 

No intercessor (16); rather, as in RV mg., 
‘none to interpose’. He put on righteousness . . . 
(17). Here Jehovah is represented as a warrior 
putting on armour for the struggle. The weapons 
are taken from the armoury of His eternal, 
holy love. Cf. Eph. vi. 13-17. When the enemy 
shall come in like a flood {\ 9 ). Rather, as rv, ‘he 
shall come as a rushing stream, which the brciUh 
of the Lord driveth’. With verse 21 cf. Jc. xxxi. 
3Iff. and its New Testament references. 

b. Assurance of the fulfilment of God’s purposes 
(lx. 1—Ixi. II) 

This is a prophecy of great beauty, thrilling with 
the joy of a great assurance that the purpose of 
God is so triumphantly to be fulfilled in (he 
earth. Jerusalem is to be rebuilt and to Zion 
will come the nations round about, rejoicing in 
her restoration and finding the everlasting light 
of life. 

i. The gift of light (lx. 1-3). The call in the 
opening verse is to Jerusalem, not as she then 
was nor as she ever has been since, but to the 
Jerusalem that yet shall be when she is restored 
in glory and beauty. Then will the city be the 
centre of the world’s light, for the glory of the 
everlasting God will rest upon her and will 
radiate around the world. This coming of the 
blessing of God is nothing less than the coming 
of the new dawn. Though all the earth around be 
shrouded still in darkness, yet on His elect 
people the divine light will shine. The immediate 
outcome of this will be that the nations around 
will flock to rejoice also in the light that is 
shining. 

ii. The enlargement of Jerusalem’s borders 
(Ix, 4-9). The exiles return from their captivity 
and swell the numbers of those who worship 
Jehovah in the Holy City. Verse 5 describes the 


tumultuous joy of the nation as this happens. 
It might be rendered thus: 

"At the sight of them thou shalt be radiant, 

The heart shall tremble and throb; 

For the wealth of the sea shall he turned unto 
thee^ 

Unto thee shall the nations come in with their 
treasures/ 

Ephah (6) is a Midianite tribe, and the Midianiles 
were famed for the multitude of their camels. 
Sheba lies in the southern part of Arabia. Kedar 
and Nebaioth (7) arc sons of Ishmael and are 
pastoral tribes in northern Arabia. The ships of 
Tarshish (9). See ii. 16n. 

iii. Jerusalem to be built again (ix. 10-14). 
Those very people who had destroyed the city 
and carried its inhabitants away into exile will 
come and help in the building of her walls once 
more (10, 14). When rebuilt the gates will not 
be shut by day nor night (11), a symbol of abso¬ 
lute security under the blessing of her God, and 
also implying the warmth of the welcome that 
will be given to those that seek an entrance 
therein. That their kings may be brought (11). 
Either as captives, or else marching at the head 
of their peoples in full and glad acceptance of the 
blessings to be found in the Holy City. 

iv. Blessings in the everlasting light of Jehovah 
(lx. I5~ 22). Whereas thou hast been forsaken (15). 
Better ‘instead of thy being forsaken’. In the 
new city brass and iron will be replaced by gold 
and silver (17), a figure expressing its great 
prosperity. Officers . . . exactors (17); RSV 
‘overseers . . . taskmasters'. Peace and righteous¬ 
ness will become the governors of the entire civic 
life. With this section cf. the description of the 
new Jerusalem in Rev. xxi. 

V. The anointed messenger (Ixi. 1-3). This 
chapter continues the predictions of the future 
glory of Zion as portrayed in chapter lx, 'I'he 
speaker is the Servant of the Lord; of that there 
can be no doubt, from the use our Lord made of 
the.se very words at the beginning of His ministry 
(cf. Lk. iv. 18, 19). The subject is once again the 
city of God and the people of God as fulfilling 
the divine purpose. The mission of the Servant 
is here stated to be threefold: to announce to the 
faithful that the time of their trials and suffering 
is ended (1); to announce the commencement 
of the age of God’s favour; and to announce 
the vengeance of Jehovah (2). Great me.ssianic 
blessings are described as flowing from the 
ministry of the Servant of Jehovah, who is 
anointed with the Spirit of the Lord God. 

Liberty (1). The word suggests the jubile 
year of Lv. xxv. 10. The acceptable year of the 
LMrd{2), i .e. the year of the Lord’s good pleasure. 
The day of vengeance of our God (2). We cannot 
read these verses without reference to the use 
made of them by our Lord. God’s work of mercy 
cannot be divorced from the eternal, divine 
justice, and therefore that which is a day of 
favour for some must be a day of vengeance for 
others. It is significant that our Lord, when He 
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spake these words, stopped at the phrase ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord*. He did not read 
the next, for it was not yet applicable. He had 
not come to proclaim vengeance, but life. The 
time will yet come, however, when the day of 
mercy will end. Thtit it will be followed by a day 
of Tighleous judgment Scripture asserts. 
Beauty (3). Strictly ‘a garland’ (rv). 

vi. Blessings of the faithful (Ixi. 4-11). There 
follows a further detailed description of the new 
age and the restored people. New centres of 
activity with strangers serving the chosen people 
are outlined (4, 5). All Israel will be a kingdom 
of priests serving their God in holiness and deep 
devotion (6). Thus serving God they will receive 
from the subservient nations the tribute paid nor¬ 
mally by lay people to the priesthood of the land. 

But ye (6). The words are most emphatic. Over 
against the others performing the necessary 
manual tasks, Israel will be the ministers of the 
sanctuary. The text of verse 7 is doubtful, 
though the meaning obviously is that a double 
recompense for the sorrows of the past will be 
the portion of Israel. I hate robbery for burnt 
offering (8). Read with Rv: ‘I hate robbery with 
iniquity and 1 will give them their recompence 
in truth.’ llieir seed shall be known (9). 'Mic 
divine blessing makes the people of God distinc¬ 
tive and separate liom the rest of* the world. / 
will greatly rejoice (10). Here the prophet, in the 
name of the people, rejoices in such untold 
blessing that is to be poured forth. Such gifts as 
salvation, righteousness and praise cannot fail 
to make the heart sing. 

c. The re.sults of the work of the Servant (Ixii. 1 - 
Ixiii. 6) 

L I’he restoration of the forsaken (Ixii. 1-5). 
The determination of the Servant to continue 
His ministry towards the desired consummation 
of the restoration of Israel is again displayed, 
though there is no doubt at all as to the ultimate 
result. ‘As the bridegroom rcjoicelh over the 
bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee’ (5); 
the salvation is as sure as that. The nation will 
yet be ruled in righteousness and crowmed with 
the visible favour of God. 

The speaker is again the Servant. Here is 
heard something of that eternal determination 
that made Him empty Himself and be ‘found in 
fashion as a man’. A new name (2); given to 
correspond to the new character. Forsaken . . . 
Desolate . . . Hcphzibali . . . Beulah (4). Four 
names arc employed here: ‘Azubah’ and 
‘Sheinamah’, meaning forsaken and desolate, 
‘Hephzibah’ (‘my delight is in her’) and ‘Beulah’ 
(‘married’). The names were probably common 
female names. Thy sons (5). The consonants of 
the text can be vocalized to read ‘thy Builder’ 
instead of ‘thy sons’. The text will then read: 

"For even as a youth weds a maiden. 

So thy Builder shall wed thee: 

And as bridegroom rejoiceth in bride. 

So thy God shall rejoice over thee2 
Jehovah is the Builder of the new Jerusalem. 


ii. Watchmen on the walls (Ixii. 6-9). The 

watchers on the walls are charged to take no 
rest from their holy vocation of prayer, as 
Jehovah’s remembrancers. While that is neces¬ 
sary, however, and demanded of the watchers, 
the issue in this is also not in doubt, for Jehovah 
has commilled Himself by His oath to perform 
His purpose. Watchmen (6). Those appointed by 
God to be the guides of the people. Cf. Ivi. 10; 
Fzk. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7. The peculiar ministry of 
prayer is obviously intended. Ye that make 
mention (6); i.e. ‘ye that remind . . .’ The Mazkir 
or Remembrancer was a regular official in Orien¬ 
tal courts. 

iii. Total restoration (Ixii. 10-12). The call is 
now made to make the final preparations for the 
return of the exiles. I'his, too, is of course en¬ 
sured, in that the divine proclamation thy salva¬ 
tion cometh (II) has gone out to the end of the 
earth. This is the ultimate goal of the work of 
redemption, as it will be when the purpose of 
Jehovah is fulfilled. 1 he nation shall be known as 
7 he holy people, 7 be redeemed oj the Lord (12). 
The issue and the triumph is the holiness of the 
people; the way of consummation is that of the 
redeeming activity of Jehovah. I he city is to be 
known as Sought out (12). This is the work of 
divine grace. That which was formerly so waste 
and sinful will be redeemed unto holiness and, 
in its power and beauty, will become the desire 
of* others. The nations of the earth will yet come 
to see a beauty in holiness to which they are now 
blind. Cf. Jeremiah’s description of the city in 
Je. XXX. 17. 

iv. God’s judgment upon His enemies (ixiii. 
1-6). The prophet .secs One returning from Edom, 
with garments dyed from Bozrah; One glorious 
in apparel and marching in might (I). He asks 
Who is this ? and receives the answer immediately 
and definitely: / that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save (1). That calls forth the second 
question: ‘Why are thy garments red with 
blood?’ (2). To that the answer was equally 
immediate and utterly linal. It is that the return 
is from battle with the enemies of righteousness 
and truth. This is the day of vengeance of the 
Lord, as foretold in Ixi. 2, which was to follow 
upon the year of Jehovah's favour (4). The vision 
is evidently of the Servant of Jehovah consum¬ 
mating the work appointed. Ihe winepress is 
trodden, thereby forcing the evil fruit of un¬ 
godliness to manifest itself. The great work of 
total redemption is accomplished by His unaided 
might (5). 

Edom . . . Bozrah (I). After the vision of 
Israel’s glory given in chapters lx—Ixii, there 
follows the counterpart of the destruction of all 
her foes. Edom was proverbially her chief 
enemy, though so near to her in relationship, 
and it is natural that once again, as in chapter 
xxiv, she should be chosen as the great type of 
the enemies of Jehovah. That she is only typical 
is seen from verse 6, where the people (rv 
‘peoples’) are to be overthrown. Bozrah was a 
chief city of Edom. Dyed (1). Rather, as rv mg., 
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‘crimsoned*. Verse 3 has to do with destruction 
of evil and not with atonement for sin. It is 
their blood that is upon the garments of the 
Warrior-Redeemer, and not His own. 

d. Prayer for divine mercy and pardon (Ixiii. 7— 
Ixiv. 12) 

The prophet now breaks out in thanksgiving and 
prayer. It is as though he thoroughly understood 
the necessity for the action thus taking place in 
verses 1-6, associates himself completely with it, 
and prays that it might be accomplished. The 
prayer commences with praise for past loving¬ 
kindness (7-9), then continues with a confession 
of the nation's rebellious nature and an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the discipline which corrected it and 
the deliverance which followed it (10-14). The 
blessedness of the divine presence, however, had 
never been wholly removed and the fellowship, 
though often marred, had never been destroyed 
(15-19). The prayer continues in chapter Ixiv 
with a cry for the manifestation of divine power 
on behalf of righteousness (1-3), and then 
becomes a meditation on the marvel of the ways 
of Jehovah (4-12). New confessions of sin and 
unworthiness break through tlie theme of the 
prophet’s thoughts and new cries to the Lord 
his God to have pity upon the desolation of the 
people of His choice, and the land given to them 
from of old. 

In Luther’s version Ixiii. 7 is the commence¬ 
ment of chapter Ixiv. Chihlren that will not //>(8); 
i.c. children who will not be rebellious and false 
to the One from whom they receive all that is 
righteous and good. The angel of his presence (9). 
So often is the presence of Jehovah referred to 
from the earliest times. Cf. Ex. xxxiii. 14. Vexed 
his holy spirit (10). Cf. Ex. xxiii, 20, 21 and other 
passages. Then he remembered (11); i.e. Israel 
remembered. It is the remembrance of past 
mercy that makes the heart bold to seek it anew. 
That led them by the right hand of Moses (12). 
The Rv is more exact: ‘that caused his glorious 
arm to go at the right hand of Moses.’ Doubtless 
thou art our father (16). This is the great plea, 
the Fatherhood of God. Why hast thou made us 
to err (17). The thought here seems to be that 
God’s judgment on the people has resulted in 
some of them hardening their hearts and in 
further ungodliness. From thy fear (17); rsv ‘so 
that we fear thee not’. 

Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens (Ixiv. I). 
The plea is for another mighty divine interven¬ 
tion as in the days of old. The imagery of verses 
1-3 is drawn from the descriptions of other 
mighty moments in the history of Israel, when 
Jehovah revealed Himself in great power and 
glory, Cf. Ex. xix. 16-18; Jdg. v. 4, 5; Hab. iii. 
3flr.; Mi. i. 3,4; Pss. xviii. 9, Ixviii. 8. As when the 
melting fire burneth (2). Rather ‘as fire setteth 
brushwood ablaze’. Neither hath the eye seen (4). 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 9. In those is continuance (5). In 
Luther’s version the translation reads: ‘Tliou 
wast angry because we sinned and continued 
long therein; and yet we are saved.* This gives 


very good sense to the verse. We all are the work 
of thy hand (8). Here the reference is to the work 
of God in creation. It is another appeal to the 
great mercy of God. Surely He will not cast off 
that which His own hands have made. For these 
things (12). The sense is that, with things in such 
a condition as they are, it is unthinkable that 
Jehovah can hold His peace any more. 

e. The answer of Jehovah (Ixv. !~25) 

The opening verse is significant, pointing again 
to the fact that in the moment of their asking 
Jehovah is found, even though it is trouble that 
has forced them to turn to Him and not any 
spontaneous desire of their heart. The very 
trouble that is upon them has come as a result 
of their failure to seek His face before. The first 
seven verses of the chapter amplify this theme of 
the resolute failure of the people to answer the 
divine call, and the relationship between this 
and the trials they are facing is clearly defined. 
They had never really sought after Jehovah. It 
was He that had sought after them, and they 
had refused to listen (2). Such iniquity has 
separated them from Him. From this the answer 
becomes again a promise of glorious restoration 
(8-25), In the impending judgment the faithful 
will be secure (8 -10), while the faithless will be 
utterly cast off (11-15). The chapter moves 
forward to a description of the prosperity yet 
to come to Jerusalem and the people of God 
through the fulfilment of His purpose. New 
heavens and a new earth (17) will be created, and 
new inheritors of the grace of Jehovah will 
inhabit them. Restored in spirit, man will find 
himself in a world transfigured, and sorrow and 
weeping shall be done away (19). 

Them that sought me not (1). Cf. Rom. x. 20. A 
rebellious people (2); i.e. Israel. That sacrificeth 
in gardens (3). This refers to worship under trees, 
a practice derived from Canaanite religion. This 
meant by-passing the temple worship. Which 
remain among the graves (4), for spiritualistic 
rites. Stand by thyself (5); i.c. a self-righteous 
attitude, now typified in the word ‘Pharisaism’. 
As the new wine is found in the cluster (8). As 
men preserve the clusters of grapes, thinking of 
the giadne.ss which the new wine brings, so will 
Jehovah not destroy them all, but will preserve 
the godly for the seed of a future nation. Valley 
of Achor (10). Cf. Jos. vii. 24. Sharon is on the 
west and Achor on the cast of Judah. The 
blessing would therefore cover the whole land. 

Ye are they that forsake the Lord (II). 
Translate: 

^But ye that forsake Jehovah, 

And forget My holy mountain. 

That spread forth a table for Fortune, 

And pour out mixed wine unto Destiny, 

/ destine you for the sword. 

Ye shall all bow down to the slaughter J 

‘Fortune (Gad) and ‘Destiny’ (Meni) (sec rv of 
verse 12) were Semitic deities in whose service 
the apostate Jews participated. Tables were 
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spread for the gods and bread and wine were 
set before them. H7// / number (12), referring 
back to the god ‘Meni’ (number) just mentioned. 
My servants shall eat , (14, 15). Note the 
principle of discrimination which is ever kept. 
He who blesseth himself (16). He who invokes 
a blessing for himself shall do so by the God of 
truth and faithfulness, the God who fulfils alike 
threats and promises. New heavens and a new 
earth (17). With this passage cf. Rev. xxi. 1-5. 
The sinner bein^ an hundred years old shall be 
accursed (20). The idea is that for a sinner to 
die at the same age as the youngest is clearly a 
mark of God’s judgment on him. Notice the 
similarity between these verses and some of the 
earlier messianic descriptions. For example, cf. 
verse 25 with xi. 6-9. 

f. Epilogue (Ixvi. 1-24) 

This chapter is in the nature of an epilogue, 
summarizing and airrying out the principles of 
the rule of Jehovah as they apply to all the ages 
to come. First of all there is the keynote of the 
sovereignty and omnipresence of God; none 
can escape from Him. No temple ever built can 
contain Him (1-4). He divides between the true 
and the false, between the corrupt and the pure, 
and from Him none can escape. Because of this 
universal sovereignly of Jehovah, Zion will be 
increased and Jerusalem will be saved (5-14). 
All evil men and them that have defiled them¬ 
selves in any way will be destroyed and consumed 
together (15-17). In verses 18-22 we have the 
grand climax of the announcement throughout 
the world of Jehovah’s glory. The new heavens 


and the new earth which Jehovah will fashion 
will revolve around Him as, moon by moon and 
sabbath by sabbath, they worship before Him 
(23). In that blest estate evil will be cast out and 
destroyed, an eternal warning to the godly of 
the tragedy of apostasy from the living God. 

Heaven is my throne (1). A picture of the 
omnipresence of God. All those things hath mine 
hand made (2), i.e. heaven and earth. What is 
important is not a building, but a humble and 
contrite (or ‘broken’) spirit. He that killeth an 
ox , (3). It is spiritual religion alone which is 
desired by God, and the point of this verse is 
that sacrifices which unspiritual worshippers 
offer to God are as displeasing to Him as are 
heathen rites, such as the slaying of a man or 
the breaking of a dog’s neck. Let the Lord be 
glorified (5). The ironical speech of the persecu¬ 
tors of the faithful. The answer of the prophet 
is they shall be ashamed (5). The city (6), i.e. 
Jerusalem. She travailed (7), i.e. the new 
Jerusalem. Such a passage illustrates here the 
work of the Church of Christ and its first birth 
on the day of Pentecost. Three thousand were 
converted on the very day of its formation, and 
the tidings of the gospel speedily ran over all the 
known world. Purify themselves in the gardens 
(17). Cf. Ixv. 3, 5. To Tarshislu Pul, and Lud . . . 
(19). G. A. Smith writes of this verse; ‘To far 
Spain, and the distances of Africa, towards the 
Black Sea and to Greece, a full round of the 
cotnpass.’ From one new moon to another (23). 
Regularly and unfailingly. Their worm shall not 
die (24). Cf. Mk. ix. 44. 

W. Fitch. 
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JEREMIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

When God called Jeremiah in 626 n.c., Assyria^ 
the world's mistress, had made Judah a subject 
under tribute. Assyria, however, gradually 
weakened after the death of Ashurbanipal in 
633 B.c. Paris of the empire were lost in 614 n.c. 
and more during the final two year siege. 
Ashurubalul was the last reigning monarch and 
he maintained himself at Harran for at least two 
years after the destruction of Nineveh in 612 H.r. 

Potentially, the throne of Assyria lay open to 
any master-soldier of the day. Necho of Lgypt 
marched his forces into North Palestine, en¬ 
countered and put to death Josiah, king of 
Judah, at Megiddo in 609 b.c., subdued Syria, 
and then set out for the Huphrates. Me met his 
master, how'ever, in the persoji of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar of Babylon, who routed his forces at the 
historic battle of Carchemish and drove him 
back to his own frontiers, thereby pulling an end 
for the time being to Egyptian ambition to rule 
the East. Thus it eame about that Judah, hitherto 
subject to Assyria, now passed automatically 
under the control of Babylon. 

After the tragic death of Josiah, his people 
anointed Jehoahaz, his son, king in his stead. 
Necho deposed him, however, in favour of 
Jehoiakim, his brother, assuming that he would 
better further Egyptian interests. How sound 
this judgment was Jehoiakim's treatment of 
Jeremiah makes clear. After Carchemish Nebu- 
chadnez/itr gave less attention to Judah, possibly 
because the disaffection in Babylon needed his 
immediate return once he had dealt effectively 
with Egypt. Jehoiakim, in the meantime, resting 
upon Egyptian promises of massive help, made 
a bid for independence from Babylon. There¬ 
upon, in 5% B.c., Nebuchadnezzar, having 
consolidated his power at home, attacked 
Jerusalem, took captive Jehoiachin, the rebel’s 
son and now his successor, and bore him and 
some of his people away into captivity. At the 
same time he put Zedekiah on the throne. 

Egypt dared not risk war with Babylon. 
Instead she sought to weaken through disaffec¬ 
tion the bonds imposed by Nebuchadnezzar 
upon Syria and Palestine. Necho was succeeded 
in Egypt by Psamtik II, and presumably it was 
he who sought to pcr.suade these countries to 
enter a league with Egypt against Babylon. 
Zedekiah was one of those approached on this 
score, and there clearly seems to have been a pro- 
Egyptian party at court. Hananiah, the prophet, 
was especially prominent. But Jeremiah set his face 
steadfastly agiiinst the proposal. See, for example, 
chapter xxviii with its oracle of the iron yoke. 


Jeremiah vigorously opposed these officials of 
the cult. As the spokesman of Yahweh, he 
denounced them as ffilsc prophets, asserting 
that their pro-Egyptian activities were contrary 
to His will and would be tragic in their out¬ 
come. Undoubtedly they regarded themselves 
as true patriots, and it is clear that their fierce 
hatred of Jeremiah was that he, in their judgment, 
stood out a self-confessed disloyalist. By calling 
them ‘false prophets’ Jeremiah does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that they were vicious men, but 
rather that their intuition or judgment was not 
initiated by Yahweh. His charge against them 
is that Yahweh has not sent them, but they have 
come forward on their own initiative. Therefore 
their word will not come to pass. There, then, was 
the falsity. They spoke in Yahweh’s name when 
He had not commissioned them. From all this 
it is clear that sincerity is not enough; only the 
divine inspiration constitutes a man a prophet. 

Whether Nebuchadnezzar had received a 
direct report of disaffection or only rumours 
one cannot say, but Z.edekiah was summoned 
to meet him and to report on home conditions. 
His return implied that he had given pledges of 
loyalty. The pity was that, seemingly, he had not 
the moral courage and strength to withstand the 
influence of such pro-Egyptian plotters as 
Hananiah and his confederates. Jeremiah 
consistently urged him to remain faithful to his 
plighted word. But when Hophra became 
Pharaoh in 589 b.c ., in succession to Psamtik II, 
the Egyptian influence in the court gained head¬ 
way and through its secret plotting Zedekiah was 
finally induced to break faith with Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Egypt was slow to move in support 
and the Babylonian monarch besieged Jerusalem 
again in 587 b.c. At length the Egyptian army 
appeared and the Babylonians lifted the siege for 
the time being. That was the occasion of Jere¬ 
miah’s arrest as a deserter to the Chaldeans 
(cf. xxxvii. 11-15). 

The resumption of the siege seems to have 
brought matters Xo a head. Jeremiah was positive 
that his intuitions were of God, that He had 
revealed to him His purposes of making Babylon 
the instrument of His will. Trust in Egypt, 
therefore, could pave the way only for disaster 
and exile. On the other hand, his enemies used 
Yahweh's name in support of their pro-Egyptian 
policy. Consequently they held that his attitude 
and word weakened the national will to fight. 
That struggle stands out crucially in the person 
of Zedekiah, He stood between the two influences 
and was moved now to this side, now to that. It 
is customary to assert that he was a weakling, 
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unable to make up his mind and face the conse¬ 
quences. It is clear that Jeremiah was not able 
to sway him sufficiently to make him abide by 
his oath of loyalty to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
‘false prophets’ won the day and he took the 
plunge. For that indecision and belated action he 
paid bitterly. Egypt proved to be a broken reed, 
the resumed siege was successful, the Babylonian 
was ruIhless. and to his own heartbreak Jeremiah 
saw the bitter fullilmcnt of his revelation. 

The book gives details ol* Jeremiah’s personal 
history up to his enforced departure into Egypt. 
Then the darkness sets in, relieved, if at all, only 
by traditional rumour. There is nothing to 
establish a final conclusion as to his fate. One 
Christian tradition is that some five years after 
the fall of Jerusalem he was stoned to death at 
Tahpanhes by the Jewish people who even then 
refused to share his vision and his faith. 

II. JEREMIAH’S MESSAGE AND 
TEACHING 

Politically, as we ha\e seen, he lost. But 
spiritually he won a major victory. He shared 
the faith of Amos and Hosea, that, though 
idolatry and disloyalty to Yahwch must invite 
punishment, yet Israel and Judah were not 
finally outcast from the grace of God. He shared 
with those prophets loo the faith that exile as a 
discipline would be remedial, not wholly tragic. 
The stale, qua state, w'as doomed; but faith in 
Yahweh and Yahweh’s faith in His chosen 
people would abide and outlive the crucial 
shock. Again, he saw that the old covenant, 
centring in the temple and its ceremonial w'orship, 
was ineffective; thus he was led to see that 
Yahweh would write a new covenant within 
the heart of the ‘remnant’, through which vital 
religion would persist and prove a blessing 
beyond national frontiers. 

When the book of the law, found by Hilkiah 
in the ruins of the temple, brought about reform¬ 
ation under Josiah in 621 b.c,, it seems clear 
that, at first, Jeremiah shared that king’s 
enthusiasm, iind lent his influence as aid. It seems 
equally clear, however, that later he distrusted 
that revival as too facile and superficial to meet 
the demands of Yahweh. The great need was for 
a change of heart and that was feasible only in a 
people whose faith was in Yahwch alone. That 
centrality of faith the generation of Jercmiiih 
refused to give. 

It has been urged by many scholars that 
Jeremiah with other prophets was against all 
sacrificial ritual, regarding it as not commanded 
by Yahwch and, indeed, repugnant to Him. 
Jeremiah’s attitude is better understood, how¬ 
ever, as teaching that, if a sacrifice were not a 
true index of a worshipful and repentant heart, 
then that sacrifice would be invalid, and there¬ 
fore contrary to Yahweh’s desire and will. 
Sacrifice, at the best, could only be the means to 
the spiritual end of a repentant return to Yahweh. 
It could not be a sufficient end in itself. 


JEREMIAH: INTRODUCllON 

III. ALITHORSHIP 

This is a very complicated issue and there is 
not space in a brief introduction to deal with it 
adequately. For a statement of the conservative 
position and a summary of critical views see 
E. J. Young, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
The book itself describes the putting into writing 
by Baruch the scribe of prophecies uttered by 
Jeremiah (see especially xxxvi. 32) and states 
that ‘there were added besides unto them many 
like words'. Baruch seems to have acted generally 
as Jeremiah’s faithful amanuensis and, it may 
be noted, went down into Egypt with him (Je. 
xliii. 6). 

'fhe prophecies themselves are not in chrono¬ 
logical order and this can be confusing to the 
western mind with its logical approach to such 
matters. For a scheme of probable dates for the 
various chapters see the analysis provided in 
G. T. Manley's The New Bible Handbook. 7'he 
matter is further complicated by the fact that 
there are very wide diftcrcnces between the 
Hebrew and lxx texts of this book, more so 
than in any other. These differences do not apply 
to words only, but alfect the order in which the 
material is presented. For a brief analysis of 
the divergences and a suggested explanation sec 
E. J. Young’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
to which reference has already been made. Where 
the LXX version seems to throw light on the 
Hebrew text this has been noted in the body of 
the commentary. 


IV. THE CHARACTER OI^ THE PROPHET 

Jeremiah was indeed a man of God, accessible 
to every spiritual influence, capable of deep 
emotion, a man of clear eye and ctindid judgment. 
He could be neither bought nor cajoled. He 
followed the way of his mind, supported as it 
ever was by the worshipping spirit within him. 
He was God's man from first to last, and there¬ 
fore a true patriot to the bitter end. He was not 
blind to the sin and folly of his people. He read, 
with deep bitterness, the iron nexus of sin and 
penalty, and foresaw exile as the inevitable and 
irrevocable judgment, unless there was a change 
of heart. For that change he wrought without 
reserve. In essence he was a mediator through 
love of country and faith in Yahwch. Hence the 
vehemence of his emotion and word, now against 
his people, now beseeching his God. Hence his 
isolation, his agony, his crucial inner conflicts. 
His passion became his light, and that made his 
task clear, though repellent. He saw doom but 
not final disaster. Both Israel and Judah had a 
future in God. He would be their righteousness. 
There would be a new covenant. In God he 
read promise, not futility, hence ‘he endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible’. In this gaunt, cla¬ 
mant figure we can see what God dare ask of a 
man, and what such a man may give. The dis¬ 
covery of the real Jeremiah may well be the re¬ 
birth of the diaooverer. 
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JliREMIAH 1. 1-7 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

This extensive book docs not lend itself readily to any satisfactory division, and therefore any analysis 
is, in tlie main, a subjeclivc judgment. A fairly reasonable division would be into two books, the 
first closing at chapter xxv and the second from chapter xxvi to the end. The reason for this is that, 
on the whole, prophetic oracles govern the first half and narrative mainly the second. 

ORACLES CONCERNING GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE, i. 1~ xxv. 38 

l. THE PROPHET'S CALL. i. I-19 

II. THE NATION’S SUMMONS, ii. 1—vi. 30 

III. THE ILLUSIONS OF lEMPLE SECURITY, vii. I- x. 25 

IV. JEREMIAH AND THE COVENANT, xi. I—xii. 17 

V. THE FIVE WARNINGS, xiii. 1-27 

VI. SHADOWS OF DOOM. xiv. 1 -xxi. 14 

Vn. KINGS AND PROPHETS OF JUDAH: THE VISION OF THE END. 
xxii. 1—xxv. 38 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVES, xxvi. 1—lii. 34 

VIII. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS DURING JEHOIAKIM'S REIGN, xxvi. 1-24 

IX. THE SANITY OF 7HE PROPHET, xxvii. 1—xxix. 32 

X. A FUTURE AND A HOPE. xxx. 1—xxxiv. 22 

XL PROPHECIES AND EVENTS DURING JEHOIAKIM’S REIGN. 

XXXV. 1—xxxvi. 32 

XII. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS DURING ZEDEKIAH’S REIGN, 
xxxvi i. 1—xxxix. 18 

XIII. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS IN JUDAH, xl. 1—xlii. 22 

XIV. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS IN EGYPT, xliii. 1 -xliv. 30 

XV. JEREMIAH’S MESSAGE TO BARUCH, xiv. 1-5 

XVI. PROPHECIES AGAINST FOREIGN NATIONS, xlvi. 1—Ii. 64 

XVII. A RETROSPECT’. lii. 1-34 


COMMENTARY 

ORACLES CONCERNING GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE, i. 1-xxv. 38 

I. THE PROPHET’S CALL. i. 1-19 i.e. 586 b.c., when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed 

a. Information about the prophet (i. 1-3) Jeremiah’s ministry continued beyond 

u’ 11 At- r i lilts date and lasted for about fifty years in all. 

Jeremiah s call was grounded in a profound ^ ^ 

sense of God’s initiative. It was as though he had 

been predestined to the office of prophet as from The consecration of the prophet (I. 4-10) 
his birth, indeed before conception, a case of The word of the Lord came (4). Verses 3 and 4 
spiritual determinism. Verses 1, 2 give home suggest it was not sudden but persistent (Heb. 
details with date of call. (1); modern way"hi, ‘continued to come’). Sanctified (5) 

Anata; some three miles north-cast of Jerusalem, implies one set apart, not to be stressed ethically 
The thirteenth year of his reign (2); i.e. 626 B.c. though that would naturally follow. 

The carrying away of Jerusalem captive (3); His commission (6, 7) was equally dear. The 
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contrast drawn is that of shrinking from the 
task and being inspirited for it. He is the most 
psychological of all the prophets on record. He 
protests I am a child (6; lxx, ‘loo young’), 
implying thac he lacks power because of his 
youth. But his objection is overruled in the 
moment of protestation. He therefore submits 
with the full consent of his personality—a 
typical Jeremiah attitude since, once known, the 
will of God comes first. God touched (9) his 
lips thereby making him His deputy, with power 
to destroy or to re-create. It is this dual com¬ 
mission which explains what has been so often 
a puzzle to earlier commentators, viz. Jeremiah's 
pessimism and hope. His pessimism does not 
spring from a sense of inexorable fate, but of 
inevitable catastrophe if there be a departure 
from faith and loyalty. Yet, should even the 
worst happen, Jeremiah knows that that judg¬ 
ment will be but God’s prelude to a nobler day. 
As with the other prophets, prophecy was 
conditional; there would be the repeal of judg¬ 
ment given a change of heart in the nation. 

c. The declaration to the prophet (i. 11-16) 

The call of Jeremiah is immediately associated 
with two visions. These may have been granted 
to verify his call and encourage him. Revelation 
authenticates his commission. Through these 
visions God makes a declaration to the prophet 
and through him to the people. The vision of the 
altnond tree (11) introduces the reader to Jere¬ 
miah’s love and apprehension of nature as a 
revealing agent of God. There is a play on two 
Hebrew words here, almond tree (Heb. shaked) 
and ‘wakeful’ (Heb. shoqedh; RV ‘watch over'). 
The almond tree is the first to awake in spring; 
so Yahweh is as one awaking, rising up in judg¬ 
ment. A seething (lit. ‘blown upon') pot (13), rv 
‘caldron’, was a large vessel used for various 
purposes such as cooking or washing. The 
direction is given as northwards implying that 
from that quarter judgment was to be expected. 
The text is difficult, but the sense is clear. Shall 
break forth (14; lit. ‘be opened’); follow the lxx 
reading ‘be blown upon’, intimating that Yahweh 
will make a northern people the agent of His 
judgment. The reason is idolatry (16) which is 
disloyalty, involving a tension of ‘two masters’, 
Baal versus Yahweh. 

d. The exhortation to the prophet (i. 17) 
Jeremiah’s dismay (17) as the content of prophecy 
comes home to him is countered by the command 
to be fearless. 

e. The consolation for the prophet (i. 18,19) 

The consolation is to the effect that Yahweh will 
be with him, thus making him impregnable (19). 

11. THE NATION’S SUMMONS, ii. 1-^vi. 30 

After Jeremiah’s call and strengthening visions, 
he records that the word of the Lord came to 
him (1). All his discourses are inspired by God. 


JEREMIAH I. 6-11. 28 

This section contains two oracles (ii. 1—iii. 5 
and iii. 6—vi. 30). 

a. Jeremiah’s first message (ii. 1—iii. 5) 

i. The declaration to Israel (ii. 1-3). Israel was 
once as the bride of Yahweh (2), as fair as she 
was pure, holiness unto the Lord (3; cf. Ho. ii. 
2-20). 

ii. The expostulation with Israel (ii. 4-13). 

Yahweh challenges Israel’s memory of His 
gracious provision for them (6, 7) to prove that 
it was not He who had broken tryst. It was they 
who defiled my land (7); it was their prophets who 
prophesied by Baal (8), the chief god of the 
Phoenicians which had been introduced into 
Israel after Solomon's alliance with that nation. 
Chittim (10); the people of Kition, a town in 
Cyprus. Some scholars connect Chittim with the 
Hittiles. Kedar (10) represents the East just as 
Chittim represents the West. Verses 11 and 12 
summarize the horror of the prophet at his 
people’s apostasy. Unlike even pagan nations, 
who remained true to their gods, Israel had pre¬ 
ferred ‘profitless’ gods to Yahweh, their own 
God. Even the heavens were aghast at such 
sacrilege. The symbol broken cisterns (13) implies 
stagnant water easily leaking away through 
cracks, in contrast to that of a perennial (lit. 
living) spring. 

iii. The humiliation of Israel (ii. 14-19). This 
paragraph shows how sin overtakes a nation. 
Free-born Israel is to become a slave. Homeborn 
slave (14); there were two kinds of slaves, those 
acquired by purchase and those born in the house 
of the master and so his permanent possession. 
Disloyalty to God is not only an evil thing; it 
brings bitter loss as well (15), It also leads to 
dependence on alien alliances, with consequent 
spiritual and moral corruption. Noph and 
Tahapanes (16); Egyptian cities. The former is 
the Hebrew name for Memphis, the capital of 
Lower Egypt not far from modern Cairo. Disaster, 
with its bitterness, must be the tragic teacher, 
since my fear is not in thee (19). Sihor (18) 
means ‘muddy river’ and seems to refer to the 
Nile. 

iv. The degeneration of Israel (ii. 20-28). 
Playing the harlot (20). Cf. verse 2. Idolatry is 
frequently likened by the prophets to unfaithful¬ 
ness in marriage. A noble vine (21). Cf. Is. v. 1-7 
for a parallel use of this metaphor. Verses 22-25 
describe the ingrained nature of their iniquity 
and their wilful determination to continue in 
their sin. Jeremiah likens them to a desert 
creature in heat, whose desire is so great that any 
mate that wants it can find it without wearying 
itself. It is as though the female were pursuing 
the male. 1 have loved strangers (i.e. other gods), 
and after them will I go (25). Their desire to share 
in the idolatrous practices of the heathen nations 
was so great that they were determined nothing 
should prevent them from doing so. 

In the time of thy trouble (28). The testing hour 
which was coming would shame them into seeing 
how useless these stocks and stones are. Like a 
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JEREMIAH 11. 26-~lV. 7 


caught thief they would be found out (26, 27; 
see also verse 36). Their plea for help (27) would 
be inevitably rejected because of the falsity of 
their protestations of innocence (see verses 23 
and 35). 

V. I’he explanation to Israel (ii. 29-37). God 

explains the reasons for Israel's misfortunes, tie 
are lords (31); KV 'we are broken loose’. In spite 
of the Lord’s goodness to them (see verses 6, 7) 
they had asserted their complete independence of 
Him and failed to show even ordinary human 
gratitude (32). 

vi. The exhortations to Israel (iii. 1-5). The 
plea is that Israel should return to Yahwch. 
Here idolatry is again treated under the figure 
ot* harlotry (cf. also verse 20). In the case of 
marital infidelity they recognize that there is no 
easy repentance. Their unfaithfulness to God has 
lieen gross in the extreme and openly Haunted. 
Yet they seem to think that they have only to 
show signs ot' wishing to return (see Rv mg. in 
verse 1) for the Lord to welcome them back 
with open arms (5). In verse 5 sec kv and kv 
mg. This is what they are saying and at the same 
time deliberately continuing in the evil practices 
which their Lord abhors. Arabian (2); i.c. nomad. 
Latter rain (3); the early rain comes in the 
autumn, and the latter in the spring. These are 
very necessary to make the grain swell and grow'. 
Frorti this time (4); probably from Josiah's 
reformation. 

b. Jeremiairs second message (iii. 6 vi. 30) 

I'hough the general theme of the two discourses 
is the same, viz. the apostasy and idolatry of 
Israel, there is nevertheless one marked ditfer- 
ence. In the first discourse no hint of forgiveness 
is given; here in the second a distinct a.ssurance 
of pardon is held out, provided repentance is 
genuine and heartfelt. 

i. The unfavourable contrast iK^tween Judah 
and Israel (iii. 6-10). The prophet .secs that 
backsliding Israel (6; lit. ‘apostasy Israel', two 
nouns signifying Israel as the personification of 
apostasy) has been sent into exile as a judgment 
on her adultery; yet Judah reads no warning to 
herself. On the contrary, she feigns loyalty, but 
there is no evidence of genuine conversion (6-10). 
Feignedly (10); the reformation under Josiah did 
not go very deep; Judah returned but only 
feignedly, i.c. superficially. 

ii. The urgent call to Israel (iii. 11-18). Israel, 
broken and exiled, is told to repent. Treacherous 
Judah (11); in spite of greater privileges, such as a 
succession of kings of the same family, the 
temple, the Levites, and the warning example of 
Israel, Judah proved faithless. Turn^ O backsliding 
children (14). The ground of the divine appeal is 
the gracious relationship which God has chosen 
to bear with His people. For I am married unto 
you (14; lit. T am a husband’; cf. xxxi. 32). Two 
metaphors are used— children . . . husband. The 
people are children that have left their father’s 
house and a wife that has been divorced. In 
line with Isaiah and Micah, Jeremiah knows that 


God ‘delights in mercy’. If they return in peni¬ 
tence He will bring them back to worship at home 
in Zion. At that time (17); when Israel returns to 
the Lord and from the exile, Jehovah’s glory 
in the midst of the people will eclipse the glory 
and manifestation of the presence a.ssociatcd 
with the ark of the covenant (16). The prophet 
looks forward to a lime when Jerusalem will be 
purified from all idolatry. Jeremiah seems to 
have lo.^t faith in Judah, yet retracts such pes¬ 
simism in the hope that after exile Judah and 
Israel shall be responsive tt> their God and come 
again to their heritage (18). 

iii. The unconditional return of the people to 
Yahwch (iii. 19—iv. 4). Somehow, also, optimism 
prevails that Judah’s exile is to secure Israel’s 
salvation. But Jeiemiah cannot avoid seeing 
faithless perversion with all its dread aftermath, 
the penalty of apostasy. Yet he hears a kind of 
weeping antiphony in the north, penitent children 
and the forgiving, healing God crying and sooth¬ 
ing in turn (21, 22). Boiii Israel and Judah arc 
here envisaged, or maybe Judah is here a 
synonym for Isniel. Vpon the high places (21); 
a common place for mourning. It was upon the 
high places that Israel’s sin was committed and 
it is upon the high places that the voice of peni¬ 
tence is heard. For shame hath devoured (24); lit. 
‘the shame', i.e. Baal-worship. The prophets 
often call Baa! ‘boshclh’, i.e. ‘shame’, for Baal 
worship was Israel's shame. The heart-broken 
confession of verse 25 is answered by Yahweh in 
terms which reveal the consistently conditional 
nature of salvation. \Vc lie down (25); rv reads 
‘Let us lie dow'ii’. If thou wilt return . . . return 
unio me (iv. 1). Abominations (1); the word is first 
found in Ho. ix. 10, and is applied in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel to the false gods and all that pertains 
to their worship. Moral reformation is not 
enough; there must be an inward circumcision 
of the heart, a cleansing of the life in the presence 
not of self, or society, but of God. Thus if thou 
wilt put away\ . . . then (on this condition rests 
deliverance) shalt thou not remove (1); RV ‘then 
shah thou not be removed’, i.c. away from God’s 
presence; alternatively remove may be rendered 
‘wander’, the salvation being ‘thou shalt not 
wander away from God’. The gravity of spurning 
the olfer to return is revealed in verse 4. The 
sinful nation chose to rebel and history records 
liow bitter the harvest was, even the fury of 
Jehovah which cvanc forth like Jire (4). 

iv. The unheard-of calamity upon the land 
(iv. 5-3 J). The coming invasion (5-J8). Jeremiah 
pleaded for a deep repentance, but his hope was 
blasted. Of an inward return to God there was no 
outward sign. The prophet had no alternative 
but to pronounce judgment. The appointed 
scourge from the north (6) is already on the 
threshold. The prophecies which deal with these 
agents of Yahweh's vengeance continue to the 
close of chapter vi. Blow ye the trumpet (5); 
Heb. shophar. The horn-blast was a signal of 
grave danger. The lion has come out of his lair 
(7). He is the fierce destroyer of nations and 
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cities, a reference in all probability to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Ye shall have peace (10). This verse 
has caused bewilderment and diftlculty. Jeremiah 
never prophesied that Jerusalem would have 
peace. The lxx reads: ‘And they shall say,’ 
i.e. the false prophets of verse 9, who told the 
people to expect peace. A full wind{\l) is another 
metaphor of destruction. It is the sirocco from 
the desert, a hot scorching wind, cyclonic and 
merciless. Such must be Yahweh’s action upon 
the guilty land. The same grave judgment appears 
in dilTercnt ligiires of speech, clouds . . . chariots 
and horses . . . swifter than eagles (i.e. griffons or 
vultures) (13). The desolating doom is heralded 
from Dan, the northern limit of the land, and the 
warning voice is echoed from Mount Ephraim 
as near as ten miles from Jerusalem (15). 
Watchers (16); i.e. besiegers who will daily 
watch the city and its inhabitants. 

In verses 19-22 the prophet has an unparalleled 
vision of inevitable judgment beyond his 
endurance. Note the pain of his soul (19, 20), 
the que.stion of his mind (21) and the answer 
of his God (22). His words literally writhe in 
the agony which tortures him. My bowels, my 
bowels! I am pained at my very heart (19). The 
heart is the seat of intelligence, while the bowels, 
according to Hebrew psychology, are the seat 
of the emotions. But Jeremiah is under no 
illusion. The judgment is just. It is the dark 
entail of sin upon an abandoned people. The 
imagery here (23-26) is so stark that a shudder 
vibrates throughout. 'Phe prophet’s description 
is one of the most vivid and moving in sacred 
literature. World chaos has overtaken the cos¬ 
mos; mountains reel, man vanishes, birds have 
fled out of the .sky, and the fertile earth has 
become a desert--it is the blast of God, the 
divine super-atomic bomb. We are back in 
Gn. i where all is darkness and confusion. ‘I 
have spoken’, says Yahweh, ‘and 1 have not 
repented (i.xx reading); 1 have purposed, and 
will not turn back from it’ (28). Such dread 
finality of sin involves the whole world. Jeremiah 
saw nothing but irremediable travail, bereft of 
hope. All these grim predictions were fulfilled in 
the final overthrow of Jerusalem in 586 n.c. 

Some authorities consider that this second 
message of Jeremiah begun at iii. 6 is composed of 
several oracles, some indeed written at Anathoth 
and others at Jerusalem. Be that as it may, there 
is a definite unity in the message which justifies a 
continued treatment. There is the same emphasis 
upon the hardened sin of a besotted nation and 
the inevitable doom of a holy God waiting to 
be gracious if only the people would repent. 

V. The corruption of Jerusalem (v. 1-9). In 

v. 1-31 the city is seen under a relentless moral 
investigation. If this section is in true sequence 
the prophet attempts a vindication of the severity 
of God, i.e. a valid theodicy. As Diogenes of 
Greece, he feels that were one to search Jeru¬ 
salem, no honest man would be found to affect 
the doom—poor (4) and rich (5) alike are impious 
in life and deed. Run ye to and fro through the 


streets of Jerusalem (1). The quest is in vain, 
hence the nation is as defenceless as a townsman 
in a forest of wild beasts (6). The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, indeed, had sunk down to the level 
of beasts. When God had full-fed them (7) they 
prostituted His bounty and became like full-fed 
stallions in their lust (8). 

vi. The call to the destroyer (v. 10-19). The 
optimism of the negligent is portrayed in verses 
10-18. God’s agents are to carry through the 
task of purging (10, 11), yet the doomed (12-17) 
cherish the fallacy in blind hope that Yahweh 
will lake no action. Go ye up (10); a call to the 
enemy to start his work. They have belied the 
Lord, and said. It is not he (12); lit. ‘not he’; i.e. 
He will do nothing along the line of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy. The text here is difficult, but the reason 
previously given must be applicable here, viz. 
their prophets are false men, and as futile as 
they are false, since they neither see nor urge 
that sin must be followed by repentance if they 
arc to be saved. Whose language thou knowest not 
(15); difierence of speech was always a cause of 
dread and uneasiness in the ancient world, for 
appeals for mercy would be fruitless when made 
in an unknown tongue Their quiver (16); a 
remarkable comparison. Like the grave their 
weapons arc never satisfied. 

vii. The stubbornness and folly of the people 
(v. 20-31). This section deals with God as the 
moral Governor on the one hand and His 
rebellious people on the other. God's world is 
unable to break loose from His unswerving, 
sovereign will (22); only His people have that 
liberty (23, 24); a lone differentia for ever 
characterizing man. The sea (22); the prophet 
uses the sea to illustrate the might and majesty 
of God. Is such a God to be trifled with? If the 
sea is feared and who does not fear it?—is 
not He to be feared? Revolting ... rebellious (23); 
not only are the people backsliders, they are 
openly hostile. 

In 26-31 the prophet has three classes of 
people in mind: the rich who oppress the poor, 
the false prophets who deceive, and the priests 
who rule by their means. The nation sits loosely 
to the divine will, with the evil consequence that 
neither justice is done nor is there any desire that 
prophet and priest be other than what they are— 
liars and false guides. And my people love to have 
it so (31). Evil, if practised long enough, is 
accepted by the rank and file as inevitable. 

viii. The investment of Jerusalem (vi. 1-5). The 
conclusion of Jeremiah’s second message is the 
inevitable doom imminent upon such an im¬ 
penitent and incorrigible nation. The destructive 
agent appointed by God is about to invest 
Jerusalem. The note of alarm is again sounded. 
Evil ‘peeps out’ from the north, nothing less 
than tragic ruin. The prophet personifies 
destruction here as it overhangs the city. The 
warning trumpet-blast is to sound forth from 
Tekoa and also from Bcth-haccercm (1). 
Children of Benjamin (1); this may be a call to 
the members of his own tribe, of whom there 
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must have been many in the capital, or it may 
mean the whole ciiy of Jerusalem, lekoa (1); 
this place lies some twelve miles south of Jeru¬ 
salem. There seems to be a play on the words 
‘strike* and ‘blow* which have the same letters 
as the word Tekoa. Sign of fire (1): lit. ‘lift up a 
flame’, i.e. as a signal: it probably took the form 
of a beacon. Beth-hacccrem (1); found only here 
and in Ne. iii. 14. Lit. ‘house of the vineyard*; 
now usually identified with a place called ‘Frank 
mountain’ which forms a conspicuous emi¬ 
nence such as would be very suitable for a 
beacon. As the enemy approaches from the 
north, these places south of Jerusalem are to 
prepare to guide the fugitives in their flight from 
the capital. The shepherds (3); the enemy from 
the north is likened to shepherds with their 
flocks, eating up the grass on every side; every¬ 
thing will be devoured and nothing left. Prepare 
ye war (4); lit. ‘sanctify ye war'; i.e. ofTer sacri¬ 
fices to ensure success. The exhortation calls for 
hostilities to begin, and it is the enemy outside 
the city walls that thus heartens himself. Their 
persistence is such that, if the day attack fails, 
the evening will bring victory (4, 5). I'he prophet 
predicts in the name of the Lord that the victory 
shall be absolute and final. 

ix. The coming ruin (vi. 6-15). Hew ye down trees 
(6); trees were cut down to construct siege works, 
but this verse also indicates the devastation the 
enemy will cause. Under the figure of a vineyard, 
the gatherers go over and over gleaning the very 
last grape and leave the vineyard desolate (9). 
Israel has not even a ‘remnant’ left and Judah 
faces a like extinction and exile. But the tragedy 
of the day is that in the gathering gloom the 
optimism of the religious leaders persists. Turn 
back (9) is addressed to Nebuchadnezzar, or in 
general to the leader of the besieging army. 
Houses . . . fields . . . wives {\2)\ these coming 
evils arc similar to those mentioned in Dt. 
xxviii. 30. Healed also the hurt (14); lit. ‘breach’. 
The rupture between the holy God and the 
sinful nation is lightheartedly and superficially 
doctored. But the day of visitation is at hand. 

X. Jehovah’s appeal and Judah’s disobedience 
(vi. 16-21). An appeal comes again from the 
Lord to the people through the prophet to seek 
the old paths (16), With the promise contained 
in this verse cf. Ml. xi. 29. Jeremiah based all his 
appeals on the experience of the past. They refuse. 
Heaven and earth therefore are set against them 
as witnesses. Sheba (20) lies in the south -west of 
Arabia, a country noted for its incense; cf. vii. 21. 

/ will lay stumblingblocks (21); to Jeremiah, as to 
his predecessors, there were no such things as 
intermediary causes; all was ascribed to God. 

xi. The enemy’s cruelty and the people’s 
incorrigibility (vi. 22-30). Once more to arouse 
the nation from its fatal optimistic apathy the 
enemy is vividly described in terrifying terms. 
Fear is on every side (25); cf. xx. 10, xlvi. 5, 
xlix. 29; Jb. xviii. Jl; Ps. xxxi. 13; hence the 
fugitives are advised not to go by the way (25); 
i.e. by the open road. Make thee mourning (26); 


i.e. ‘mourn for thyself*. Verses 27-30 present the 
prophet’s dark intuition. His function is freshly 
realized as a tower (rv mg. ‘trier’) and a fortress 
(27). The metaphors arc difflcult and the rv mg. 
should be followed. Jeremiah felt that his task 
would ho as a ‘refiner of silver’, but now it is 
borne upon ffini that his ‘lire’ has failed to refine 
the national silver from its dross; i.e., unlike 
the mineral refining, the human will can refuse 
tlie purging ‘fire*. God gives such a soul over to its 
choice. Tlie apostle Paul pictures this wilful 
obstinacy on the part of the Gentile nations 
(Roin. i. 18 32). The bellows are burned (29); the 
RV reads ‘the bellows blow fiercely’; cf. ix. 7. 
Reprobate silver (30); better, ‘refuse’ or ‘rejected 
silver*. This dark shadow closes the second 
message of Jeremiah and the first section of his 
prophecy. 

in. THE ILLUSIONS OF TEMPLE 
SECURITY, vii. I x. 25 
To Judah the temple was sacrosanct and there¬ 
fore impregnable to all attack. If the worse came 
to the worst, Yahweh would undoubtedly inter¬ 
vene to save the city in which He had set His 
name. Jeremiah here states the very reverse. 
Shiloh was also held to be inviolate, yet it was 
overthrown. The ‘temple sermon* given here 
makes no mention of the alarm and fury it 
created. In xwi, however, such information is 
given among the historical summaries of the 
second division of the book, together with the 
peril to the prophet consequent upon his fearless 
witness. If the assumption that chapter xxvi 
belongs to the same period as these ‘temple 
sermons’ is correct, then the time would be 
608 B.C., the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim. 
This .section is Jeremiah’s third message, and is 
in two parts. 

a. The temple sermon (vii. 1—viii. 3) 

The prophet’s summons to the people to gather 
at the temple gate is shorter in the lxx than in 
the Massoretic Text: ‘Hear the word of the 
Lord, all ye of Judah.' 

i. A warning (vii. 3-20). The address opens 
with a warning. Let the nation take heed of the 
fate of Shiloh. Stand in the gate (2). The prophet 
is to proclaim his message at one of the temple 
gates and the people are to fill the outer court 
separated from the inner court by its own gates. 
The occasion may have been one of the great 
festivals, when there would have been normally 
a great concourse of people at the temple gate. 
Your ways and your doings (3); ‘ways’ has 
reference to settled habits; ‘doings’ to separate 
acts which go to form them. The temple of the 
Lord (4); the threefold repetition is for the sake 
of emphasis. Cf. Christ’s ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you’. The temple is God’s house and 
His peculiar possession (JO; Heb. ‘whereupon 
my name is called’). The temple, therefore, would 
itself be an appeal to the people to be as holy as 
its symbolism suggested, i.e. as ‘set apart*. If 
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that be not so, then Yahweh would abandon 
the temple and thus the nation (a reality which 
also Ezekiel sets out in his prophecy), the result 
being overthrow and exile. If, however, they 
repent, then God will be with them. The words 
/ will cause you to dwell in this place (3) can be 
rendered ‘then will I dwell with you’, i.e. in the 
temple. The moral issue is clear: the temple as 
‘a den of robbers’ is no temple of His presence; 
like Shiloh it is deserted; the ark is impotent by 
itself to save Israel. Steal . . . murder (9); the 
verbs are in the infinitive in Hebrew, a mood 
which is used to present the action in the strong¬ 
est terms. M e are delivered (10); the RV is clearer. 
The people evidently imagined that by per¬ 
forming the religious rites they were delivered 
from the abomination to which the prophet so 
often referred. Den of robbers (11); i.e. a place 
of retreat between acts of crime and violence. 
Cf. Mk. xi. 17; Lk. xix. 46. Shiloh (12): the 
place lies on the main high road from Jerusalem 
to Shechem. The ark was placed there in the 
days of Joshua. Its destruction is nowhere 
described in the Old Testament. Ps. Ixxviii. 60 
says God forsook it. Verses 16-20 seem to 
interrupt the temple address unless they arc an 
interlude symbolizing the calamitous end of 
impenitent profane rebellion. Queen of heaven 
(18); called Ishtar by the Babylonians, and 
apparently worshipped chiefly by women. The 
words ‘cakes’ and ‘queen’ have a foreign appear¬ 
ance in the Hebrew and are probably meant to 
indicate the foreign origin of the cult. 

ii. Obedience not sacrifice (vii. 21-28). Jere¬ 
miah proclaims the truest principle of obedience. 
The burnt offering according to Lcvitical law 
was wholly consumed, but in the case of other 
sacrifices portions were eaten by priests and 
worshippers. If, however, it was a matter of mere 
ceremony, then the burnt offering would be 
‘common’ not ‘spiritual’, since it would not be 
indicative of a repentant heart: hence it might be 
eaten, having lost spiritual validity. Verse 22 is 
classical. Critical thought holds, in the main, 
that what Jeremiah is proclaiming is that the 
entire ritual scheme of sacrifice had never been 
instituted by God. A conflict between prophet 
and priest is supposed. The tide of thought, 
however, is slowly turning against that extreme 
position. What Jeremiah is fiercely denouncing 
here is the sacrifice that docs not symbolize the 
repentant heart and that does not issue in 
righteous conduct. Apart from ethical obedience 
no sacrifice is efficacious. The whole prophetic 
movement condemns the empty ritualism. The 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel was based 
upon the Decalogue, and it had also the honour 
of occupying the holiest place in the sanctuary. 
Obey my voice (23); this is not an exact quotation; 
the nearest to it is Ex. xix. 5. Obedience to the 
moral law was always put first. But they hearken¬ 
ed not (24); this is difficult to reconcile with ii. 2, 
unless ii. 2 be taken to refer to the period 
immediately following the exodus and vii. 24 
to refer to a period, say, towards the end of the 


wilderness wandering. In the imagination of their 
evil heart (24); lit. ‘stubbornness’; cf. iii. 17. The 
shorter form in the Lxx of verses 27, 28a is 
preferable: ‘And thou shalt say to them this 
word.’ 

iii. National mourning (vii. 29—viii. 3). The 

call to the people to lament is because Jehovah 
has rejected that generation. No person is 
named in verse 29, but the verb is feminine in 
the Hebrew and this points to Jerusalem or the 
nation as personified. Tlie symbol of deep 
mourning was the cutting off of the hair (lit. ‘thy 
crown'); cf. Jh. i. 20; Mi. i. 16. Some have seen 
in this a reference to the Nazirite vow (Nu. vi. 7). 
Jerusalem lias broken her vows, and so, like a 
faithless Nazirite, she rniglit as w'ell cut off the 
iiair, which was his symbol and badge. They 
have set their abominations (30); 2 Ki. xxi. 5 
tells that Manasseh profaned the temple in the 
manner here described. Tophet (31) (lxx ‘high 
place') probably means ‘fireplace’ {tephath); cf. 
Is. XXX. 33. To mark the people's scn.se of horror 
at the heathen custom of infant sacrifice the 
vowels of the original tephath were changed so 
that the word was read and spoken as tophet. 
This was a parallel process whereby the term 
melek (king) became Moloch, a heathen deity, 
i.e. by using the vowels of bosheth (shame). This 
latter term too was often substituted for Baal 
(lord), e.g. Ish-bosheth for Ish-baal. 'fo the idol 
Molech child-sacrifices were offered and to 
Yahweh worshippers the term Molech, signi¬ 
fying ‘shame’, fitly expressed their abhorrence. 
The valley of Ben-Hinnom lay over against the 
Kidron valley. It was here that such awful 
sacrifices were made, and thereby passed on to 
the valley (ge) of Ben-Hinnom the appellation of 
shame. The agonizing vision of Jeremiah was 
that that foul place overflowed with dead bodies. 
That shameful worship was thus interlocked 
w'ith death—their sanctuary was to become 
their cemetery. Fitly, therefore, in verse 31, 
Jeremiah says that its origin never came from 
God’s heart. Gehenna {ge, valley), a .synonym 
for hell, derives itself from this place-name. 
None shall fray them away (33); i.e. ‘frighten 
them’. 

They slmll bring out (viii. 1). Many suggestions 
have been made to explain this barbarity: 1. It 
was deliberate and intended as an insult to the 
defeated, who were thus shown to be incapable 
of defending either ‘the ashes of their fathers’ or 
the ‘temple of their God’. 2. It was done in the 
hope of finding spoil, for great treasures w'ere 
often buried with the dead. 3, It was done 
accidentally, in digging a hole in order to light 
a fire, or 4, in the erection of earthworks for the 
siege. The first is the most likely. All had sinned 
and all would be punished, including the dead. 
The doctrine of future punishment has not been 
fully developed, hence the punishment of the 
dead in the form visualized here. They shall 
spread them (2); the heavenly bodies whom they 
have worshipped will be impotent in the day of 
judgment. 
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b. The disobedience and idolatry of the people 
(viii. 4— X. 25) 

Some authorities consider this section to be the 
metrical counterpart of the temple sermon with 
which Jeremiah begins his third message. 

i. Mournful music (viii. 4-17). Three notes arc 
struck as from a harp of doom. Verses 4- 7 sound 
the note of an evil mind, stubborn against 
repentance. Birds obey the unknown, instinctive 
law of migration, but Yahweh’s people refuse to 
obey the heart’s deepest instinct for the eternal 
home. Rusheth (6); lit. ‘overflowctir. Two 
metaphors (that of a fiery steed and a torrent) 
are combined. 

Verses 8, 9 tell us that the scribe and the wise 
set the people on a false road. The Maw’ Uorah), 
better ‘direction’, would riglitly point and lead to 
God, but through their fiilse ‘direction’ they lead 
people away from Him. This ‘direction* may have 
been the false teaching that sacrifice in itself, 
apart from ethical obedience, was adequate. On 
the other hand, it might mark, according to 
some scholars, Jeremiah’s dissent from the 
centralization of sacrifice ordered by Josiah as 
the priestly reform in accordance with Dt. xii. 
1-7. In the absence of precise statement, it 
remains ambiguous. Scribes (8). This is the first 
time that scribes are referred to as a professional 
class in the Old Testament. They were evidently 
active as a class in Josiah’s time (2 Ch. xxxiv. 13) 
and may have had their origin in the reign of 
Hezekiah (cf. Pr. xxv. 1). 

Verses 10-12 are not found in the lxx and arc 
almost identical with vi. 12-15. In verses 13-17 
we have the stark note of doom; no grapes on the 
vine, nor figs on the fig tree, and the leaf shall fade 
(13); not even a ‘remnant’ to save the faith 
alive. Such will be the effect of ‘the foe from the 
north’, that is, of course, if there be no return to 
Yahweh. The .starkest judgment is still condi¬ 
tional. Our God hath put us to silence (14); lit. 
‘hath decreed our ruin’. Gall to dritik (14); the 
mg. reads ‘poison’. This of course is a metaphor. 
Life will be bitter. Dan (16) was in the far north 
and had already been reached by the enemy. Nor 
will the enemy be appeased. He will not be 
charmed (17) as snakes are charmed. 

ii. The sick heart (viii. 18—ix. 26). This is a 
deeply moving passage. It tells of the heartbreak 
of the prophet as he envisages the inevitable 
disaster about to overtake his people. Verse 18 
is difficult. The literal rendering is ‘Oh, my 
brightness in sorrow, my heart is sick’, but the 
meaning is clear—‘incurable is my sorrow’, as 
supported by the lxx, and expressed in the RV . 
‘Oh that I could comfort myself against sorrow! 
my heart is faint within me’. The Hebrew means 
‘severely* or ‘loathsomely’ ill. The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended (20). Harvest and summer are 
distinct seasons. The field harvest lasted from 
April to June. Later came ‘the ingathering of 
summer fruits* (rv mg.). Jeremiah speaks to the 
people of what will happen when the seasons 
pass. Zion no longer has the Presence; there is 
no harvest to meet the oncoming famine, no 


physician to heal the sick. The prophet would 
weep as perennially as the spring flows. / am 
black (21); 1 am in mourning. Gilead (22) was a 
mountainous district beyond Jordan, and was 
among the first of the Israelite territories to fall 
to the enemy. Balm (22); the produce referred to 
by the original is not known with any certainty. 
It is mentioned as early as Gn. xxxvii. 25. 

The mood changes (ix. 2-8) from overwhelm¬ 
ing pity to an apposite bitterness. The people are 
a race of traitors. Could his loyalty consent, 
Jeremiah would abandon the whole breed. 
Further, all such c\>rniption must entail the holy 
reaction of Ciod's judgment. The dirge of his 
heiirt is resumed (9-11). Verses 12-15 teach again 
the harvest of disloyalty and false worship. 
Walked therein (13); this refers not to God’s 
voice but to His law, both mentioned in this 
verse. Wormwood . . . gall (15); these two always 
appear together and stand, as a metaphor, for 
some disagrceiible experience. The people shall 
be subjected to the bitterest woes. 

Probably verses 16-21 reveal another element 
in the prophet’s heartsick ness—a touch of irony 
respecting professional mourners. What can 
such women avail (cf. 2 Ch. xxxv. 25; Mt. ix. 23) 
w'hen death (personified) climbs in at the 
window? riie only rest his heart can know is 
that beyond wisdom or strength stand the mercy 
and justice and righteousness of God (23, 24). 
These things are His delight. Our dwellings have 
cast us out (19); rv reads ‘they (the enemy) have 
cast down our dwellings’. Cf. 2 Ki. xxv. 9. 

The oracle (25, 26) seems to be detached here, 
yet in it the moral incisivencvss of Jeremiah 
appears: Judah, though circumcised, lacks inner 
dedication, hence lies under the penalty of being 
a pagan, and so punishable for sin as the nations 
about her. Actually ritual perfection may in¬ 
volve ethical damnation. This passage anticipates 
Paul's teaching in the distinction between the 
circumcision of the flesh and that of the heart. 
All that are in the utmost corners (26); lit. ‘all 
those comer-clipped*. The rv reads ‘all who have 
the corners of their hair polled*. The reference 
appears to be to the custom of certain Arab 
tribes who cut their hair in a circular form in 
honour of Bacchus (Her. iii. 18). The habit is 
forbidden in Lv. xix. 27. 

iii. The impotence of idols (x. 1-16). This 
passage contains a scathing polemic against the 
very conception of idolatry by one who has 
known it at first-hand, himself being held in awe 
only by the monotheistic faith cherished by the 
best of his people. Some scholars wonder if this 
passage, suggesting a different background, 
comes from the hand of Jeremiah. Or is it 
Isaiah ? The style is similar to that prophet, who 
set Yahweh as Creator of all in striking contrast 
to the impotent gods of Babylon. It is an open 
question. The signs of heaven (2); i.e. heavenly 
portents, comets, meteors, etc. The pagan people 
laid great stress on these. Verses 6 and 7 are 
omitted in the lxx. The stock is a doctrine of 
vanities (8); lit. ‘an instruction of vanities is the 
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tree itself*. The RV has ‘the inslriiclion of idols, 
it is but a stock.* The meaning is that the in¬ 
struction of idols is no better than the idols 
themselves. Idolatry is destitute of moral and 
spiritual force. Tarshish (9) was the extreme 
limit of the ancient world. The lxx has ‘Oirth- 
age*; many identify it with Tartessus in Spain. 
Vphaz is found only here and in Dn. x. 5. It is 
often identified with Ophir, which was prover¬ 
bial for its gold. The lxx omits verse 10. In 
verse 16 Israel is said to be the rod of his in¬ 
heritance; better, as rv, ‘the tribe of his in¬ 
heritance*. The polemic itself is impressive. 7 he 
prophet saw the gods as blocks of wood, inert, 
dumb, and scorned them as a scarecrow in a 
garden patch whose only use lay in such merm 
service, not a holy power that could discipline 
the rebellious human heart. Idolatry everywhere 
invites the stimc biting irony. 

It is interesting to note that the single verse 11 
is written not in Hebrew but in Aramaic, which 
leads scholars to think it is a marginal gloss 
inserted in the text to furnish the Jews with a 
reply to those who would tempt them to idolatry. 
Verses 12~I6 are repealed in li. 15-19. 

iv. Exile is imminent (x. 17-25). The note of 
doom here gathers up that in ix. 22. The com¬ 
munity, as a corporate personality, is bidden to 
pack her slender bundle for the desolate march to 
exile. Gather up thy wares (17); i.e. prepare for 
the flight. The Hebrew word ‘wares’ occurs here 
only. O inhabitant of the fortress (17); the rv 
reads better: Thou that abidest in the siege.' / 
will sling (18); a very strong metaphor; the only 
place where it means driving a people into exile. 
The desolation of the people’s heart is expressed 
in verses 19, 20. This is all the dire issue of the 
bad leadership of the leaders (lit. shepherds), 
who having lost touch with Yahwch were unable 
to shepherd the people to safety. The old home 
was to become a jackal lair (22). In verse 2.3 the 
prophet acknowledges his limitation; in verse 24 
he makes his supplication; and in verse 25 he 
pleads for vindication. As Moses in the days 
gone past, so Jeremiah intercedes for his people 
(23, 24). O Lord, correct me, but with judgment 
(24). His ‘me’ is not the personal self, but the 
nation whose doom is breaking his heiirl. 
Judgment here means ‘in just measure*. Verse 25 
is repeated in Ps. Ixxix. 6, 7. The prophet appears 
to turn in anger upon a nation summoned by 
God to carry out His retributive purpose 
over Judah (25). Paradoxically, this anger is 
feasible and just. 

IV. JEREMIAH AND THE COVENANT, 
xi. 1—xii. 17 

This section contains the fourth message of 
Jeremiah with an appendix (xii. 7-17). The 
coveruint here probably infers the discovery of 
‘the Book of the Law’ (2 Ki. xxii. 8), generally 
assumed to be the book of Deuteronomy, under 
the influence of which in 621 b.c. Josiah called 
for the rededication of the nation, with centraliza¬ 


tion of worship at Jerusalem. This meant the 
discontinuance and obliteration of worship at 
the local shrines throughout the country. His 
sense that it was God’s command, with a curse 
upon all who would not submit, marks, pre- 
.sum:ibly, Jeremiah’s feeling that the Josian 
reformation was of God and therefore might be 
effectual. It is impossible to determine the period 
of this discourse. But apparently Jeremiah had 
not yet left his native Anathoth, for he discovers 
a plot against him (xi. 18 21), a plot which may 
have ocaisioned his leaving the place. 

a. The burden of Jeremiah's fourth nicssiige 
(xi. 1—xii. 5) 

i. The covenant (xi. 1-5). Hear ye the words of 
this covenant (2). Jehovah had made it with His 
people at Horeb, and they had promised obe¬ 
dience. It marked their deliverance from the iron 
furnace (4; Heb. kur\ a smelting oven symbolic of 
acute suffering; cf. Dt. iv. 20; 1 Ki. viii. 51; Is. 
xlviii. 10). Jehenah commanded the prophet 
thus to advociite the covenant and to both the 
injunction and the terms of the covenant the 
prophet replies, So be it, O Lord (5); ‘Amen, O 
Yahweh’. A land flowing with milk and honey (5). 
Outside the Pentateuch this expression occurs 
only in Jeremiah (who uses it twice, here and in 
xxxii. 22) and in Ezk. xx. 6, 15. 

it. incompatibility of religion and force (xi. 
6-8). The LXX deletes verses 7, 8 except yet they 
obeyed not W. I will bringiS); rv ‘I have brought*. 
One feels that Jeremiah aflirmed the king's 
vision and desire, but it is doubtful whether he 
coasented to the force with which Josiah carried 
it through. Jeremiah as an idealist was also a 
realist. He saw that an external covenant is null 
and void unless it wins inner consent. Sincere 
conversion alone would bring this about and in 
this case it was lacking; hence Jeremiah’s sense 
of forfeiture of blessing. 

Hi. The old sin returned (xi. 9-17). This passage 
records the lure of the old sin of the fathers and 
its inevitable judgment. When force is absent, 
superficial reformation casts ofl' its ethical 
camouflage and returns post haste to the old 
worship and hoary iniquity. A conspiracy (9); not 
necessarily a formal one; all it means is that, 
in spite of all that has taken place, the people 
were determined to go on their idolatrous way. 
Verse 10 is evidence that the time came when 
Josiah’s reformation ceased to be even outwardly 
operative. In Jehoiakini’s reign the people with 
their king returned to idolatry as ‘the sow to the 
mire*. Hence Jeremiah sees that religion that is 
void of force bears no redeeming influence, so 
judgment was now nearer than ever (11, 12). 
Yahweh brings judgment upon the false gods 
they worship, and they, gods and people, are 
impotent to avert it. Pray not thou for this people 
(14) is a solemn prohibition to the prophet 
against any intercession for the idolatrous nation, 
who shamefully worshipped Baal. Most of this 
verse is found in vii. 16. The corruption has gone 
too far; only judgment can purify the nation. 
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My beloved (15); i.c. Judah. Verse 16 can be 
understood only with the assistance of the lxx, 
the gist of w'hich means that ritual minus reality 
is anatlicma to the holy God of Israel. Olive tree 
(16); a very common tree in Palestine. Hosea 
(xiv. 6) uses a similar metaphor for Judah. I'his 
olive tree is barren and so is given to the flames, 
i.c. to judgment. 

iv. The wrath of 4nathoth (xi. 18-23). I his 

description <_vf plots against Jerenaaiv by the folk 
of his home town is introduced abruptly. In this 
short paragraph there arc three scenes: in the 
tirst the people speak (19); in the second the 
prophet speaks (20); and in the third God speaks 
(21-23). Analholh was the home settlement ol 
the priestly house of Abiathar, close friend of 
David, deposed by Solomon in favour of the 
younger rival house of Zadok, who from that 
time exercised priestly domimince in Jerusalem. 
Thus they came into great power, w'calth and 
influence. Here then were all the elemenis 
essential to bitterness. Wrath is incurred in a 
village such as Anathoth whenever a son or 
kinsman departs from local sentiment, es{'>ecially 
when it favours or appears to favour the opposing 
side. Religion at its worst in such an hour breeds 
a merciless anger. Thus when Jeremiah, bred of 
the Anathoth priesthood, supported, as a 
prophet, the deposition of all village sanctuaries 
(as for a time :ilmost surely he did), he inferen- 
tially willed the suppression of that shrine at 
Anathoth. It was a deadly hurt. Abiathar had 
borne priestly rank and privilege before the 
birth of Zadok! Love can turn to hate, given 
adequate provocation. How bitter that hate was 
against Jeremiah can be inferred from the 
appeal he made to Yahweh’s tribunal. He pleads 
that the desires and intentions of his village 
enemies be scorned and judged by that very 
tribunal. His own innocence (19) was that of a 
lamb, unwitting of peril. Fruit (19) perhaps 
should be amended to ‘sap* (Heb. leak, instead 

leheni). Reins (20) means emotion. Heart (20) 
is the seal of intelligence or reason. 

V. The problem of godless prosperity (xii. 1-5). 
Jeremiah concludes his fourth message by 
addressing himself to the age-long problem of 
the success of the wicked. The prophet is among 
the boldest of any generation who have .stood 
up in their suffering and interrogated the divine 
sovereignty on the issue of prosperity attending 
the labour of the godless and impious. Anger 
(3, 4) burns within him against the murderous 
intentions of his antagonists at Anathoth, these 
prosperous wicked! But Ciod is not at the mercy 
of man’s questionings, no matter what the 
anomalies of human life. Jeremiah receives no 
direct solution to his problem, but rather the 
command to gird his loins for a yet greater tax 
on his faith and courage. The earlier suffering, 
which is likened to a race against fellow-athletes, 
is but a preliminary discipline for a much sterner 
struggle. If that contest was too much for him, 
how will he fare if he be matched against race¬ 
horses ? (5). And if, when the land was peaceful, 


he was distressed, what will his reaction be in 
the difficult times which lie ahead (signified by 
the swelling of Jordan)! Thou hast planted 
them (2). The metaphor of a tree is applied 
to the whole nation in 2 Sa. vii. 10; here it is 
applied to the wicked. The swelling of Jordan 
(5; Heb. ga\)n^ swelling, pride, majesty), con¬ 
noting the wild, luxuriant and beast-infested 
grow ths of the hot marshy land on the bank of 
the Jordan (cf. xlix. 19,1. 44; Zc. xi. 3). 

b. Yabweh’s lament (xii, 6-17) 

In verses 6-11 God speaks to Jeremiah; in 
verses 12-17 God speaks through Jeremiah. This 
section is an appendix to the fourth message of 
Jeremiah just cimcludcd. The prophet’s sorrow, 
as that of Hosea, willi whom he shares not a few 
characteristics, led him to feel that it had its 
counterpart in God. This divine lament in its 
historical setting is recorded in 2 Ki. xxiv. 1, 2, 
w'here detail and date are given (598 b.c.). 
Mine house (7); probably here used in the wider 
sense of ‘my land’ rather than the temple. As a 
lion (8); Judah has roared against the Lord as a 
lion would do and has taken up a hostile attitude. 
Speckled bird (9); as birds attack other birds of 
unfamiliar plumage, so Israel, differing from 
other nations, was attacked by them. My vine¬ 
yard (10); the nation is described under various 
metaphors - house, heritage, dearly beloved of 
my soul, vineyard. I'he pastors, i.e. leaders, have 
destroyed the vineyard initially, and the enemy 
from without has destroyed it finally. The evil 
neighbours (14) arc predicted (14-17) to share 
the exile fate of Judah; these Syrian, Moabite 
and Ammonite aggressors will likewise be 
punished through the agency of the common foe, 
Babylon, unless they worship the living God and 
learn to swear by my name (16). Again the 
conditional character of prophecy is to be 
marked. 

V, THE FIVE WARNINGS, xiii. 1-27 

The date of these warnings is obscure. Verses 18, 
19 probably refer to .lehoiachin and his mother, 
queen Nchusta (597 b.c.). The first portion, 
pregnant with disaster, might cover the period 
of his father, Jelioiakim, hence 608-597 b.c. 

a. Tbe first warning (xiii. 1-11) 

This is conveyed by the symbol of the ruined 
loincloth. It is an acted parable leaching through 
warning that idol worship is the utter ruin of 
real worship in corruption of soul. Yahweh’s 
worship on the other hand was a praise and a 
glory and inner creation. There are four move¬ 
ments in connection with this parabolic warning: 
first, the prophet is told to get a girdle (verses 
1, 2); secondly, he is commanded to take it to 
Euphrates (verses 3-5); then he is told to fetch 
the girdle from Euphrates (verses 6, 7); and 
finally the parable is explained (verses 8-11). 
The first three were preparatory; the fourth was 
explanatory. Jeremiah’s ordered destination is 
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ambiguous. Euphrates can hardly refer to the 
great river of that name, some 250 miles from 
Jerusalem. The likelihood is that the town men¬ 
tioned was actually Parah, about three miles 
from Jeremiah’s home town Anathoth. (The 
Hebrew word Per ath is the name of the 
Euphrates.) Of course, if it was a vision, not an 
actual journey, then distance has no relevance. 

b. The second warning (xiii. 12-14) 

Verse 12 contains the parabolic warning; verse 13 
explains it. The imagery of the wine jar bears 
the warning that just as strong drink confuses 
a man’s walk and thought, so will Yahweh’s 
judgment be. He will fill the men of Judah with 
drunkenness and they shall dash against each 
other and be destroyed. Drunkenness is the 
dcthionemcnt of the alert mind so essential to 
decision in an hour of crisis. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem will have neither wits nor strength to 
defend themselves or know friend from foe 
(cf, XXV. 15-28; Ezk. xxiii. 31 34; Is. li. 17; 
Ps. Ix. 3). 

c. The third warning (xiii. 15 17) 

Here Jeremiah warns his people against arro¬ 
gance toward Yahwch. Be not proud (15). The 
Greeks held that pride, hybris, invited the stroke 
of the gods. The dark mountains (16; lit. ‘the 
mountains of twilight’) refers to the plight of 
travellers overtaken by night before reaching a 
friendly inn. Give glory (16); this is a Hebrew 
idiom for ‘confess your sins’ (cf. Jos. vii. 19). 

d. The fourth warning (xiii. 18,19) 

The contemptuous response to Jeremiah’s 
messages was the cause, in their lofty pride, of the 
people’s downfall. Hence the prophet's com¬ 
mand to address the royal house personally and 
directly. Humble yourselves^ sit down (18); RV 
mg. ‘sit ye down low’. The king and the queen 
mentioned are, probably, Jehoiachin and 
Nehusta his mother (c. 597 b.c.). The cities of the 
south (19), i.e. Negeb, the name of the barren 
district in the south of Judah. The cities of this 
desert territory are noted as the furthest away 
from the invasion, thus emphasizing the com¬ 
pleteness of Judah’s captivity, all of it, wholly (19). 

e. The fifth warning (xiii. 20-27) 

The last warning of judgment makes it plainer 
than ever that doom is due to obdurate sins. The 
final words convict. Verse 21 is obscure. Driver’s 
translation is ‘What wilt thou say when he shall 
set over thee as head those whom thou hast 
thyself taught to be friends unto thee?’ There 
were times when the Babylonians had been 
friends and allies of Judah. For instance, Heze- 
kiah had courted the friendship of Merodach- 
baladan. There may be some such reference to it 
in this verse. ‘Woe unto thee, O Jerusalem! 
thou wilt not be made clean; how long shall it 
yet be?’ (27, rv). The proverb of verse 23 is well 
known and axiomatic. The point is that sin may 
become so habitual as to involve destiny; the 
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nexus of sin and penalty is unchangeable and 
unbreakable. The appositness of such penalty 
is that it shall be inflicted by those with whom 
Jerusalem has coquetted. 

VI. SHADOWS OF DOOM. xiv. 1— xxi. 14 
This section contains the fifth, sixth and seventh 
messages of Jeremiah with appendices. Events in 
the life of the prophet arc also interspersed. 

a. Jeremiah’s fifth message (xiv. 1—xv. 9) 

I'his oracle deals with the plague of drought and 
the vicarious intercession of the prophet. 

i. The desolation of the land (xiv. 1-6). The 
desolation of the land was complete. It was 
upon the country as a whole (2), upon the nobles 
(3), upon the ground (4), and upon the many 
beasts (5, 6). The word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah concerning the drought and all its 
devastating consequences, which inspired the 
prayers of the prophet. Drought is a terror in 
the East. The root trouble, because there was no 
grass (5, 6), is expressed twice. 

ii. The supplication of the prophet (xiv. 7-9). 
The description is poetic. The prophet takes up 
the imagery as a fit symbol of spiritual drought. 
The living God abandons the people to their 
sin; He remains no longer than a night, like a 
wayfaring man (8). Leave us not (9) is the climax 
of the intercession. 

iii. The intimation of the Lord (xiv. 10-12). To 
forbear prayer (11) is an inexorable command. 
Sword ,. .famine ... pestilence (12); the combin¬ 
ation occurs seven times in Jeremiah. 

iv. The declaration concerning false prophets 
(xiv. 13-16). Jeremiah can only plead (13) that 
the prophets have lied to the people, have pre¬ 
dicted a false peace. Such liars were not his 
ambassadors; they prophesied in their own god¬ 
less authority. Yet—and here is the drama—the 
people willed to be deceived, therefore this 
punishment must fall on deceivers and deceived 
alike. 

V. The lamentation of the true prophet (xiv. 
17-22). As Abraham of old for Sodom, so 
Jeremiah dares still to intercede. He takes high 
ground. Break not thy covenant with us (21), he 
pleads. Still further, Jeremiah rests upon the 
divine name and character and the relation of 
Jehovah to His people. Art thou not he, O Lord 
our God? therefore we will wait upon thee (22). 
Israel had broken covenant, but Israel’s God— 
never! 

vi. The declaration of the Lord (xv. 19). But 
the Lord is adamant. He replies to the prophet's 
prayer. Moses and Samuel of old interceded, 
yet my mind could not be toward this people (1); 
cf. Ex. xxxii. 11-14, 30-32; Nu. xiv. 13-24; 
Dt. ix. 18-20, 25-29; 1 Sa. vii. 8, 9, xii. 19-25; 
Ps. xlix. 6-8. Doom is appointed for Judah, by 
sword, dog, vulture, and wild beast (3). / will fan 
them (7); rsv ‘I have winnowed them’. She that 
hath borne seven (9). Jerusalem, which has been 
so prolific and prosperous, will be bereft of her 
children (7). 
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b. Dialogue appendix (xv. lO-ll) metaphor (Am. iv. 2); so docs Habakkiik (Hab. 

Jeremiah becomes introspective. Anguish moves ^5) and Ezekiel (Ezk. xii. 13). Double (18); 
him that he has become a curse to his people, 2; it means ‘ample . Defiled . . . mine 

but Yahweh strengthens him and will vet vindi- inheritance (18); idols were, after all, dead things 
cate him. Verse 11 is dilliculi. The Rv differs and as such polluted the land, God's inheritance, 
considcrablv from the av and makes the reading Judah s sin is as the indelible writing ol a pen 
much clearer. Verses 12-14 signify exile. / will of iron or a diamond point (xvii. 1). The iron 

make thee to pass (14); Rv ‘I will make them ^stylus was used for cutting out inscriptions on 

(i.c. the treasures) to pass'. But the words are hard surfaces like rock or stone (cf. Jb. xix. 24). 

applicable to both Jeremiah and the treasures. T be diamond point was used to cut the equally 

The utter loneliness of God's man (15-18) is hard diamond. The truth is that the nation is in 

here given expression. He has to side with the ^be same category ot hardness, whose sin is 

Lord against his own kinsfolk, as though inscribed permanently upon its heart. As durable 

against his own heart and will. 77 r>// we lasting shall be the penal fires of Jehovah 

with indignation { \1). His cry is desperate. He has 1*^)* Their ^^roves (2); i.e. the asherim. See note 

reached extremity. Whv is mv pain perpetual/ ^ xiv. 23. O my mountain (3); this is 

(18). Is Yahweh to be "to me "as a lying stream generally taken to mean Jerusalem, for sin ( 3); 

(i.c. as a spring that dries up in drought)? The be. on account of sin. hollowing the de.scription 

Lord replies. The end of ail this dialogue is a Judah's sin (1, 2) and Judah's judgment 

pledge of vindication if his obedience is un- (3, 4) comes a contrast between the man who 

broken: if thou bringesl out the precious front trusts man (5, 6) and the man who relies on God 

the vile (19, ‘common'); i.c. make clear the 17, 8). 'I'hc desperate condition of llie human 

eternal difference between good and evil, thou heart apart frc>m spiritual diagnosis and healing 

shah he as my mouth and continue to be my bs described in verses 9, 10. Desperately wicked 

prophet. Verses 20-21 are a substantial repetition (^)i ‘desperately sick’. In xv. 18 and xxx. 12 

of i. 18-19. the word is translated ‘incurable’. The rich fool 

is photographed in verse 11. Shall serve them 

c. Jeremiah's sixth nies.sage (xvi. 1—xvii. 18) (H). reads They (riches) shall leave him’. 

The burden of this message is emphasized by the i.c. the sick man. Throughout Scripture the 

divine order to remain unwed. Doom is to term ‘fool’ refers to moral folly not to intel- 

overshadow the land, for sin harvests its un- Icctual foolishness. The sensitivene.ss of Jeremiah 

repealed penally. Thou shah not take thee a wife is revealed in his closing words. They are a cry 

(xvi. 2), for children born in Judah shall die even for vindication. Written in the earth (13); a 

without burial. Grievous deaths lit. ‘deaths of figure for that whieh is unenduring: ’they shall 
sickness', i.e. death by wasting diseases, a disappear, like writing on the sand'. Pr/.vwr (16); 

famine. All shall be devoured by birds and lx:a.sts. elsewhere this w'ord is applied to kings or rulers; 

The prophet is to keep aloof from mourning (5), here it is applied to the prophet himself. 

lit, ‘shrill crying’ such as is produced by sorrow, 

from festivity (8) and from home (9). Idolatry is Sabbath appendix (xvii. 19-27) 
the cause, and punishment is inevitable, i.e. As in the previous discourse, there is an appen- 

cxile (13). Where I will not shew you favour (13); dix. It concerns the sabbath and is a change from 

surely severity itself. Tear themselves (7); the poetry to prose. It also raises the question of 

RV reads ‘Neither shall men break bread for chronology. To the prophet who, as in honour 

them in mourning’. This may be a reference to bound, loved the sabbath, its desecration must 

the funeral feasting, which, originally, was have suggested the divine displeasure. The f^ate 

probably a communion with the dead. The cup of the children of the people (19), at which 

of consolation (7) w'as similarly served as a Jeremiah is bidden to stand and instruct all 

refreshment at funerals, A land (13); the Hebrew burden-bearers entering on the sabbath, cannot 

has the definite article, ‘the land’. The people be identified among the city, palace, or temple 

were not ignorant of the land to which they gates. The prohibition of verse 27 suggests one 

would go. Verses 14, 15 seem displaced, a scribe’s of the city gales. For the closing words cf. xxi. 14, 

interpolation, perhaps, of some joy after exile. xlix. 27,1. 32; Am. i. 3—ii. 5. 

Alternatively, they may be an outburst relieving 

the deadly pressure upon the prophet's heart. Jeremiah’s seventh message (xviii. 1-17) 

These verses recur in xxiii. 7ff. The threats of i. An Uiustratiori (xviii. 1-10). This discourse is 

verses 9-18 now continue after the break of the a.ssociated with the prophet’s commanded visit 

previous two verses 14, 15. The shadows deepen. to the potter’s house, where he understood the 

Like fish and beasts, only captivity and death mind of God. He comprehended, through the 

await the condemned citizens of Jerusalem, operations of the local potter, the divine potter 

Later, even pagans shall share the city's refuge at work with llis human clay. Here we have a 

in Yahweh. This is Jeremiah’s faithful expecta- parable on the familiar Ea.stern craftsman, 

tion when doom is past, perhaps a parallel to the Jeremiah’s inspired and intuitive understanding 

relieving optimism of verses 14, 15. They shall of Yahweh’s creative work with His human 

know that my name is The Lord (21); i.e, niiiterial furnishes the message. The seer watched 

‘Jehovah’. Fishers (16). Amos uses a similar again more purposively than ever before the 
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potter’s work on the wheels (3); lit. ‘the two 
stones’, upper and lower. He particularly noted, 
for it may have occurred more than once, the 
failure to make a vessel. This marring could 
be attributed to the potter’s carelessness or 
clumsiness, the crude machine, or some flaw in 
the clay itself. Whalever the perversion the potter 
persevered and made the recalcitrant clay into 
another vessel. So the Lord, who has no obstruc¬ 
tions save the human clay, is master also of the 
clay, shaping it to the purpose in His mind, 
whether one of meanness or grandeur. If' the 
material fails to respond precisely to the shaping 
pressure, it is remoulded, riie ixirablc is a vivid 
picture of divine sovereignty. Human freedom 
as philosophicaliy reasoned oui is l^crc neither 
thought of nor denied. Dcus vult! The ethical 
and spiritual inference is seen by Jeremiah 
(5 10). Cannot I Jo with yon as this potter? (6). 
rhe prophet works out the content of his 
intuition, for God is speaking to liim. If a nation 
does evil then inevitably Jehovah will repent of 
the good wherewith He promised He v\ould 
benefit it. 

ii. The declaration (xviii. 11a). Tlie message 
is clear. Exile is the new mould into which the 
nation is to be shaped. T he condition is as clear. 

iii. The exhortation (xviii. Ilh, 12). ‘Return 
. . , mend.’ J'hc first draws attention to the initial 
proce.ss, the other to the more continuous one. 
The Lord’s moulding will is all of grace, provided 
the national mind ceases to be rebellious and 
becomes responsive and obedient. 

iv. The expostulation (xviii. 13-17). Jeremiah, 
instructed by the Lord, warns the men of Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem of the evil of 
the stubborn mind. The sin of the people is as 
irrational as it is tragic. Familiar elements of 
nature even may be ciletl as their judges: the 
snow of l.ebanon (14) and the running stream (14) 
are stedfast, but Yahweh’s people forget Him 
and worship gods that actually have no existence. 
Vanity (15); figurative of nothingness. In disaster, 
therefore, Yahweh’s face is turned from them 
(cf. ii. 27). 

f. Read ions (xviii. 18-23) 

At the conclusion of Jeremiah's seventh message 
we have recorded tw'O reactions, first in the case of 
the audience and second in thecaseof the spetiker. 

i. The hostile hearers plot against the prophet’s 
life (xviii. 18). Cf. xi. 18 23, xii. 1-6, xv. 10, 11, 
15-21. This is the second plot against Jeremiah. 
The first was made by the people of Analhoth 
(xi. 19ff.). Jeremiah's enemies were confident that 
his dire prophecies would fail and that through 
priest, wise men, and cultic prophets, they would 
secure his downfall. Let ns not ^ive heed to any 
of his words (18). As read in the av this implies 
that the murderous conspirators intend to ignore 
Jeremiah’s predictions and exhortations. The 
Lxx, however, omits the negative, giving a better 
sense, viz. to watch all the prophet’s utterances 
and secure treasonable evidence against him out 
of his own mouth. 


ii. The sensitive prophet cries out for vindica¬ 
tion (xviii. 19-23). The retributive fury of this 
passage is so vehement that many think it is 
quite unlike Jeremiah. But the exception may 
prove the rule. The prophet is transparent. His 
very soul is laid bare. He hides nothing. The 
provocation is more than he can bear. The 
surface interpretation of egotistic imprecation 
may be discarded. Here is a cry that the divine 
cause, which the enemies so ruthlessly scorned, 
may be vindicated by the overthrow of their 
fancied security and power. In the first part of the 
prayer the emphasis is on himself; in the second 
half it is on liis enemies. 

g. Jeremiah’s eighth message (xix. 1-15) 

i. The method u.sed (xix. 1, 2). This oracle like 
the previous one is parabolic. He is to act his 
message in two places, in the valley of Ben- 
Hinnom and in the temple court. Jeremiah is 
ordered to go to the \alley of the son of IJinnom 
via the gate of potsherds, or broken shards 
(Harsith) (2), accompanied by the elders of 
priests and people, taking with him an earthen 
bottle (1). There are textual ditficultics in this 
section, hut the meaning is clear. 

ii. The message given (xix. 3-15). Jeremiah was 
to empty out the contents of an earthen bottle, 
then break it, thus symbolically conveying there¬ 
by that even so would Yahweh penalize their 
idolatry and wrongdoing. Verses 4 and 5 have 
already occurred in substance in vii. 31, 32. 
The LXX docs not have the phrase for burnt 
ojferin^is nnto Baal (5). / will make void {1)\ lit. 
‘empty out', a play on earthen bottle (1). The 
Hebrew words are cognate. They shall bury them 
in Tophet (11); the i.xx omits this part of the 
verse. The same symbolic action of breaking 
the empty vessel is to be repeated in the court of 
the Lord's house (14). Thereafter warning is to 
be given to the people and sentence of doom 
pronounced. 

h. Jeremiah in the stocks (\x. 16) 

Pashur . . . the priest . . . chief i'overnor (Heb. 
‘ruler’ ; kv ‘chief officer') in the house of the Lord 
(I), in savage reaction smiles and imprisons 
Jeremiah in the stocks. In that priestly circle, the 
prophet was an incainatc menace against their 
reiteration that, if Babylon attacked them, 
Egypt would compel him to lift the siege. The 
night made Pashur think again, with the result 
that he freed Jeremiah. If he did so to induce him 
to change or soften his message, he was soon 
disillusioned. Men, such as the prophet, do not 
change their message with a change in circum¬ 
stance. All through-history the opportunist in 
office has been rudely taken aback by the granitic 
quality of God's spokesman. Tragically therefore 
Jeremiah renamed Pashur as Matror-missabih 
(3; Heb. Terror on every side’; av mg. ‘fear 
round about’). The meaning is that when the 
Babylonian victory shall prove how false was his 
prophecy of security, he shall be seen as respon¬ 
sible for such an incredible disaster, a false 
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prophet, not only in his own eyes, but in the eyes 

of all his friends (4). 

i. Jeremiah’s complaint (xx. 7-18) 

This is a unique psychologicai passage in canon¬ 
ical prophecy, a passage tremendous with 
feeling, a soul laid bare. Yahweh had compelled 
him to be a prophet. If he forbore the word of 
doom, it would be as a flame within him, a 
tension beyond endurance, His friends taunt 
him as ‘a terror on every side’. His perennial 
stimulus is that the Lord is with him as a mighty 
man. In the end his enemies will lose the fight. 
My familiars (10); lit. ‘men of my peace’, i.e. 
acquaintances, those to whom he should 
normally say Shalom —peace be with you. 
Verses 14-18 reveal the breaking point. The 
words here do not seem to fit in easily. They 
suggest an even darker day, being grim words of 
utter breaking. They indicate a time when he 
would be more outcast from his people than he 
had ever been, yet had to watch the doom en¬ 
girdle them. How sure of His man God must 
have been when He made such a soul plough so 
lonely and desperate a furrow I The point is that 
they reveal the soul of a man of God in expostula¬ 
tion against his fate, but a soul submissive, 
reverent, obedient and loyal. 

j. Jeremiah’s ninth message (xxi. 1-14) 

The prophet’s word here is another warning that 
Jerasalem will fall. In xxxvii. 3-10 there is a 
similar account, but it is not a doublet. It deals 
with the temporary raising of the siege by the 
Egyptians, only to be resumed later on with 
greater intensity and agony. Here we have the 
siege in its initial phases. 

i. Jeremiah’s message to Zedekiah (xxi. 1-7). 
First comes the plea of Zedekiah (1,2). He sends 
Pashur (not the official so named in chapter xx) 
to entreat Jeremiah’s intercession. The prophet 
replies to Zedekiah as instructed by Jehovah. 
With all the authority of one divinely com¬ 
missioned Jeremiah announces Thus saith the 
Lord God (4). The answer is that Yahweh has 
willed that the Babylonians be agents of His judg¬ 
ment, with no quarter given; verily he shall smite 
them with the edge of the sword (7). The king, his 
court and people, all who survive the horror of 
the siege, its famine and pestilence, will be handed 
over to Nebuchadnezzar. Death will be the fate 
of those who will not surrender. The city will be 
burned to the ground. 

ii. Jeremiah's message to the people of Jeru¬ 

salem (xxi. 8-10). The figure of two ways comes 
from Dt. XXX. 15, 19. For a prey (9); i.e. escape 
with his bare life. * 

iii. Jeremiah’s message to the royal house 
(xxi. 11-14). This consists of an exhortation 
(11,12) and a declaration (13, 14). Such as are in 
authority to judge are to deal Justly lest Yahwch’s 
anger be as a consuming ffie. In the morning 
(12); the early morning was the usual time for 
this, but it might also mean the king was to 
make justice his first, his primary concern. 


Inhabitant (13); the Hebrew word is in the 
feminine, and the reference is obviously to 
Jerusalem, but why Jerusalem should be thus 
described is not clear. 

Vll. KINGS AND PROPHETS OF JUDAH; 
THE VISION OF THE END. xxii. 1—xxv. 38 
a. Kings of Judah (xxii. 1—xxiii. 8) 

This section contains a series of prophecies 
relating to contemporary kings of Judah;, 
whether uttered by Jeremiah in sequence or not 
we cannot say. 

i. Introductory (xxii. 1-9). King and people 
alike are to execute judgment and mercy, especi¬ 
ally to the most needy: otherwise the house of 
David will become a waste. Yahweh pledges 
Himself by the most solemn oath that dis¬ 
obedience will be punished by desolation, viz. 
I swear by myself (5); cf. comment on formula in 
Heb. vi. 13-18. The house of David, under the 
figure of Lebanon forest, is to be gutted with 
fire. Again unrepentant idolatry is the reason. 
Thy choice cedars (7); these were the leaders of 
the nation. 

ii. Shallum (xxii. 10-12). Josiah, whose death- 
at Megiddo (608 b.c.) was a major disaster to the 
reformation movement, is not to be mourned for. 
Weep not for the dead (10), but rather for 
Shallum, i.e. Jehoahaz, who died in Egypt as an^ 
exile after reigning only three months (2 Ki.. 
xxiii. 36—xxiv. 7). He was the first ruler of the 
southern kingdom to die in exile. The whole 
sense of verse 10 is that it is better to die on the 
battlefield than to die in captivity. 

iii. Jehoiakim (xxii. 13-23). This king’s father 
had been a reformer, but he did evil in the sight 
of the Lord. Josiah was just, his son unjust; 
Josiah acted as the father of his people, his son 
faithlessly exploited their basic rights; one was 
a man of austerity, the other one of ostentation; 
the former died the death of a hero, the other 
had the burial of an ass, lacking funeral cere* 
mony (cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 6). Verses 20-23 may apply 
to some unknown king. Lovers (20); means 
‘allies’. ‘Lebanon . . . Bashan . . . Abarim’ (20,. 
Rv) were mountains overlooking Israel and! 
Judah beginning from the north and working 
down the eastern boundary. 

iv. Jehoiaebin (xxii. 24-30). This prophecy 
about Jehoiachin or Coniah appears to be the 
combination of two of Jeremiah’s oracles, 
the first (verses 24-27) of future captivity, the 
second (verses 28-30) of captivity actually 
experienced. The whole is a lament for Jerusalem 
laid waste through the shortsighted policy of her 
kings. Jehoiachin and his mother are ‘hurled 
forth’ to die as exiles. The prophecy was ful¬ 
filled and is described in 2 Ki. xxiv. 8ff. In 597 
B.c. Nebuchadnezzar came up against Jerusalem 
and Jehoiachin, his mother, and all the royal 
house went out to him and were taken to 
Babylon. After thirty-seven years in captivity he 
was released. 

V. Pastors or rulers (xxiii. 1-8). I'he next 
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order should have been the last king Zedckiah. 
Some think that Jeremiah refrained from pro¬ 
phesying against him by name, but the oracle 
implies him above all the others. It is a condem¬ 
nation of false(1) that do not shepherd 
but destroy and scatter their flock, as if their 
sheep were prey and they themselves wild beasts. 
Driven them away (2); true shepherds do not 
drive but lead their sheep. Yahweh will gather 
His remnant (3) and raise up shepherds who will 
feed not ruin His flock. Jeremiah’s conviction is 
that Yahweh will raise up a Davidic king whose 
name will be indicative of his nature, Yahweh 
Tsidkenu^ The Lord our Righteousness (5, 6). He 
will lead home a new ‘exodus’, the northern 
exiles sharing in it (7, 8). The days come (5); this 
phrase occurs sixteen times in Jeremiah and only 
five limes elsewhere. Branch (5); i.e. a shoot, 
sprout. The Hebrew word isemach designates 
that which sprouts from the roots of a tree. The 
figure here is of a tree that has been felled 
showing fresh life. 

b. Prophets of Judah (xxiii. 9-40) 

The form r paragraph dealt with rulers in the 
state; this one deals with the religious leaders. 

i. Jeremiah's distress because of the false 
prophets (xxiii. 9). Here Jeremiah has an un¬ 
nerving vision. It is as distressing as though his 
heart were broken, all his bones become as those 
of a man overcome by excessive drunkenness. 
Note the threefold because. Because of the 
prophets . . . because of the Lord . . . because of 
the words. 

ii. The sins of the false prophets (xxiii. 10-15). 
Over against Yahweh’s holiness both prophet and 
priest are profane (11). Penalty is inevitable 
(10, 11). The prophets of Jerusalem arc worse 
than those of the north. The prophets of Samaria 
(13) were idolaters; the prophets of Jerusalem 
were, in addition, immoral. And if judgment 
came upon the former, how much more will it 
come upon the latter. Their profanity is as that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. They make it easy to 
sin (13-15). 

iii. The condemnation of false prophets (xxiii. 
16-20). They prophesy out of their own profane 
heart and have no word from Yahweh. None of 
them has stood in His council and heard His 
speech. Verses 19, 20 seem to break the sequence 
of thought; some have suggested that they arc a 
misplaced repetition of xxx. 23, 24. 

iv. The Illegality of the false prophets (xxiii. 
21-32). Jeremiah’s condemnation of the prophets 
continues and their false, futile and illegal 
mission exposed (23, 24). Yahweh did not send 
them, nor had He spoken to them. They preach 
their own illusions. His presence is inescapable. 
The iie in the soul’ (Plato) cannot be Yahweh’s 
revelation, even though a prophet name His 
name. A prophet akin to Baal has no lot with 
Yahweh. The dreams of the false prophets are 
to be clearly distinguished from the Word of God 
as chaflf is from wheat (28). The Lord is against 
all that is false: by His word it shall be destroyed. 


V. The disgrace of the false prophets (xxiii. 
33-40). There follows a play upon the word 
burden (33); Heb. rnassa. On the true prophet a 
word of Yahw'ch is a burden he must deliver. To 
the rebel such a word is burdensome, and 
mockery is substituted for reverence, because 
there is no word or burden of Yahweh the 
judgment is tliat of a perpetual shame. The lxx, 
Syr., and Vulg. emendation ‘1 will lift you up’ is 
preferable to I will utterly forget you (39) as it is 
in keeping willi the meaning of ‘burden’. Verse 
37 is omitted by the lxx. 

c. Two baskets of figs (xxiv. 1-10) 

Here we note Jeremiah’s apprehension of the 
vision (1-3) and Yahweh’s explanation of it 
(4-10). Under the imagery of good and bad 
figs Jeremiah contrasts the exiles of 597 h.c. and 
the home folk under Zedckiah. The good figs^ 
very good (3) stand for the exiles; the evil, very 
evil (3), too bad to be eaten, symbolize Jerusalem. 
1 he exiles are to be rCvStored (4-7); the homefolk 
to be destroyed (8-10). The exiles are to be wholly 
reborn of heart and to become Yahweh’s. 
people. !n the land of Egypt (8); Necho probably 
took a number of Jews with Jehoahaz into Egypt,, 
though nothing is known of any Jewish settle¬ 
ment there until later. 

d. Vision of the end (xxv. 1-38) 

In the crucial battle of Carchemish (605 b.c.) the 
Babylonians defeated the Egyptians and thereby 
put an end to Pharaoh Necho’s domination over 
Palestine. It was one of the decisive battles of 
history. In it Jeremiah clearly read Yahweh’s 
will. The Babylonians were llte ‘foes from the 
north’ harnessed by Yahweh to carry out His 
judgment over Judah. 

i. A confirmation (xxv. 1-14). The thirteenth 
year of Josiah (3) was the year of Jeremiah’s 
call (626 B.C.; cf. i. 2). Rising early ami speaking 
(3) is a nomad idiom for an early start on a 
journey. Jeremiah saw that the people had not 
responded to Yahweh’s initiative, but had vexed 
Him to their own hurt (7). My servant (9) is not 
in the ixx but its meaning evidently is ‘my 
instrument'. The Babylonian king and his allies 
would lay waste the land and carry off into exile 
whom he willed. Families of the north (9). The 
Babylonian Empire, as its predecessor, the 
Assyrian, was made up of many races, many 
‘families’. The duration of exile seventy years {\\) 
is a round number. Babylon is overthrown under 
judgment (12-14). Not only is judgment to come 
through Babylon, but judgment will come also 
upon Babylon. This section is absent from the 
LXX. Its appropriate reference is to chapter 1. 

ii. A condemnation (xxv. 15-33). The wine 
cup (15-22) is the symbol of Yahweh’s inescap¬ 
able wrath over Judali and other nations. 
Babylon is His agent. As it is this day (18) is 
lacking in the i-xx. Adi the mingled people (20) 
means the foreign settlements in Egypt who had 
been established there for various reasons, trade 
for instance. In the utmost corners (23); the 
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Hebrew runs "corner-clipped’, or ‘having the 
corners of the hair polled’, and signifies a ritual 
shaving of the hair (cf. ix. 26, \lix. 32). Observe 
that the fury of the Lord begins with Jerusalem, 
and extends to other nations, who also deserve 
the divine chastisement. Fearlessly Jeremiah 
declares the day of Yahweh in which a noise shall 
conic even to the ends of the earth (31). 1 he L ord 
will plead with all flesh (31), which means that 
He will bring them into the court of His 
righteousness, ‘plead’ being a legal term. 'Ihc 
metaphor is changed (32) and Yahweh as a 
roaring lion symbolizes one bringing in war over 


the earth. His victims are ‘unhonoured and 
unsung' (33). 

iii. A lamentation (xxv. 34-38). The midnight 
hour of judgment has arrived and the prophet 
strikes once again the sad note of lament. The 
days of your slaut^hter . . . are accomplished 
the Kv reading is clearer: ‘the days of your 
slaughter are fully come'. In the same breath the 
metaplior changes from that of a Hock ready to 
be slaughtered to that of a pleasant vessel to 
be broken in pieces, llie fierceness of the oppres¬ 
sor (38); the Rv again has ‘the fierceness of the 
oppressing sword’. 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVES, xxvi. 1—Hi. 34 


VIII. PROPHECIES AND EV EN! S DIJRINC 
.JEHOIAKIM’S REIGN, xxvi. 1-24 

This chapter contains the story of two prophets 
Jeremiah and Urijah. 

a. Jeremiah's danger (xxvi. 1 19) 

Six distinct scenes bring out the contents of this 
paragraph. 

i. God speaks (xxvi. 1-3). Ciod tells JercMiiiah 
to go to the court of the temple to declare to 
the people the word of Yahweh. 

ii. Jeremiah spe^aks (xxvi. 4-7). Cf. vii. 1-15. 
This passage is a toning down of the severity 
of the earlier passage. 

iii. The priests and false prophets speak (xxvi. 
8-11). The Shiloh disaster, a divine judgment on 
the naiioD, is used by Jeremiah as symbolic of 
the coming destruction of the jnesent temple. 
This unites priest and the cultic prophets (the 
Lxx calls them ‘lalse prophets') in a plot against 
him. 'fhe falsity of their message to the people 
lay in its stress on the immunity of the city and 
temple from danger, despite the idolatry of the 
day. At first the i')eopIe were carried away by the 
enthusiasm and action of the priests and false 
prophets and turned against Jeremiah (9). 
Later on, the same people changed their mind 
and sided with the prophet (16). A crowd can be 
easily swayed. 

iv. Jeremiah s|)eaks to the princc.s and people 
(xxvi, 12-15). The grievance of the charge levelled 
against Jercmiaii in the assembly of princes and 
people lay in his denial of the community of the 
temple and of Jerusalem. His ‘apologia’ was that 
he had been sent by Yaiiwch to proclaim that, 
failing repentance on their part, the whole state 
stood in stark peril. His evident sincerity, plus 
prophetic fearlessness, caused a division between 
princes and people on the one hand, and between 
priests and cultic prophets on the other. 

V. The princes speak (xxvi. 16). The accu.scd is 
exonerated. This must have come as a blow to the 
priests and their associates. Even the common 
people had decided to change sides. 

vi. J’he elders speak (xxvi. 17-19). The elders 
recall the incident of Micah in the reign of 
llezekioh who had uttered a similar warning. 
The historic reference, intimating again the 


conditional quality of prt^pliecy, prevented 
immediate peril to Jeremiah. Mountain of the 
house (18) is a synonym for tlic temple. 

h. LYijiih’s death (xxvi. 20 24) 

On the human side Jeremiah owed his life to the 
iiucrvenlion of powerful aiid influential friends. 
Urijah was not so fortuiuile. The extradition and 
murder of this man indicates how near Jeremiah 
.stood to death. I'hc fickleness of the people and 
the loyally of an influential friend stand out in 
contrast (24). For a number of years Jehoiakim 
was a vassal of Egypt and this explains the ease 
witli which the kin^ sent men into Eyypt (22). And 
so both prophets were saved: one for service, the 
other from service. Some are left and some are 
taken, but always for a purpose. Urijah was 
fetched from Egypt, Jeremiah was later taken 
into Egypt; both died for their loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to their God. 

IX. THE SANn'Y OF THE PROPHET, 
xxvii. 1—xxix, 32 

These three chapters, which relate to the reign 
of Zedekiah, may originally have been a pam¬ 
phlet circulated among the Babylonian exiles to 
disybuse their mind of a speedy return from 
exile. Nowhere else, in the same degree, docs 
the same balance of Jeremiah’s mind stand out 
so clearly as here. The background is already 
familiar. The first captivity in 597 was an 
accomplished fact; Zedekiah was on the throne 
on the sufl'erance of Babylon. But inside and 
outside the country many were plotting against 
Nebuchadnezzar. In these chapters Jeremiah 
sets himself the task of denouncing and correct¬ 
ing the notion that, somehow, it was possible to 
overthrow the power that had become supreme 
in the Eastern w'orld. The prophet addresses on 
this subject the neighbouring nations, Zedekiah 
the king, the priests and prophets, and the exiles 
themselves! 

a. The prophetic word (xxvii. 1-22) 
i. A message to the GentiJc kings (xxvii. 1-11). 
Jeremiah’s cited symbolism of the yoke lays 
bare the plot as futile and ineffective. Though 
verse 1 reads In the beginnings of the reign of 
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Jehoiakim, verses 3, J2 and 20 make it clciir that 
what is meant is Zedckiah, not Jehoiakim. It is 
almost certainly a scribal error. The verse is 
omitted in the lxx. In this message the prophet 
first refers to Ciod’s sovereignty and then to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sway. Verse 7 is also lacking 
in the lxx. 

ii. A message to Zedekiah (xxvii. 12 15). This 
consists of an cxhortalion to submit to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and a declaration concerning the 
false prophets, 'fhe falsity of these prophets 
lies in the fact that they speak on their own 
initiative, with no higher source of information. 

iii. A message to the priests (xxvii. 16-22). fhis 
message too consists of an exhortation and a 
declaration. The Massoretic Text and the i.xx 
harmonize only in the common prophecy that 
the sacred vessels will be carried into captivity. 
The LXX text is more terse and probably original 
(cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 13). The sacred vessels referred to 
in verse 16 were those carried away with Jehoia- 
chin in .597 b.c. Jeremiah counters the facile 
optimism of the false prophets with the word 
that they also will experience captivity. 

b. Prophets in conitict: Jeremiah and Hananiah 
(xxviii. 1-17) 

This chapter shows large divergence between the 
Massoretic Text and the lxx. Usually the differ¬ 
ences are unnecessary expansions in the Hebrew 
of the terse form in the lxx. The chapter contains 
four speeches, two by Hananiah and two by 
Jeremiah. 

i. Hananiah^s proclamation (xxviii. 1-4). As 
here, the question is always crucial whether a 
prophet is true or false. Hananiah had heard 
Jeremiah proclaim exile for the rebellious nation. 
In fierce reply Hananiah says that Yahweh had 
spoken the contrary to him, and he symbolizes 
that correction in the broken yoke (4). 

ii. Jeremiah’s declaration (xxviii. 5-9). Jere¬ 
miah’s answer is ironic: ‘Yahweh indeed perform 
that prophecy!’ His tone would convey to the 
hearer his utter repudiation of such fancied 
security. Unlike Hananiah, he knew that only 
a change of heart would avert disaster. In any 
case, only the confirmation of Hananiah’s 
prophecy could establish its validity. To Jere¬ 
miah the issue was doom, not peace or security, 
since he saw that Hananiah and his fellow cultic 
prophets betrayed a total ignorance of Yahweh’s 
requirements. The question of truth or falsity 
did not turn upon sincerity alone, but upon ex¬ 
periential insight and obedience. The principle 
was tragically clear: one might be utterly sincere 
and yet be damned. 

iii. Hananiah’s demonstration (xxviii. 10, II). 
Dramatically Hananiah demonstrates his point 
by breaking the yoke which he had taken from 
Jeremiah; so would Nebuchadnezzar’s power be 
broken within two years. Jeremiah went his way 
(II). Why did Jeremiah not answer immediately? 
Much has been written about this. The probable 
answer is that Jeremiah sensed that it was not 
the right moment. The crowd must have been 


greatly impressed by Hananiah’s message. 
Moreover, there may have been danger to 
Jeremiah’s life. He withdrew to allow the 
emotional atmosphere to cool before making 
his answer. Perhaps he also wanted more time 
to think over his reply. 

iv. Jeremiah’s denunciation (xxviii. 12-17). 
Jeremiah came out of his silence and meditation 
with the issue clarified in his mind; Yahweh had 
confirmed his intuition; ihercforc, Hananiah 
must be wrong and, therefore, false. The Umihath 
not sent thee (15). To Jeremiah it bore the gravity 
of a death sentence; there also lay Jeremiah’s 
enduring strength, and he must go on, despite 
the greatest danger, since he has been sent. ‘He 
endured as seeing him who is invisible.’ 

c. The crucial letter (xxix. 1-32) 

A fairly large contingent of captives had been 
carried to Babylon in 597 u.c.; among them was 
Jchoiachin the king, his household, a company 
of priests and some prophets. News had reached 
Jeremiah that certain false prophets among the 
exiles were prophesying a speedy return to the 
land. Jeremiah writes this letter lest the exiles 
be carried away by the superficial, non-factual 
optimism of Hananiah and his friends. Patience 
to wail Yahweh’s restoration would be the great 
factor and it must not be endangered by preci¬ 
pitate action. Faith in God's tomorrow is the 
great principle involved—patience with its 
expectancy, not the inertness of despair, nor 
the suicide of folly. In this message the prophet 
first addresses an exhortation and then makes a 
declaration. In his exhortation to the people 
(4-9) he tells th^m to carry on the normal 
activities of life as far as possible. The declaration 
which follows (10-32) includes four groups of 
people: those already in captivity (10-14), those 
about to follow them (15-19), the false proiihets 
in Babylon, of whom two—Ahab and Zedckiah 
-- are named (20-23), and Shemaiah (24-32). 

Neither hearken to your dreams which ye cause 
to be dreamed {S). The Massoretic Text is not so 
good as the lxx ‘which ye dream'. Neither 
deluded prophet nor personal dream must lead 
them astray. Seventy years is the hori/.on-limit. 
Yahweh will give them a future (lit. latter end’) 
and a hope. Moreover, He is accessible to them 
even in Babylon. How sure Jeremiah was! 
Verses 14 and 16-20 arc absent from the lxx. 
See xxiv. 1-10 which suggest that this latter 
section is a dittography of that passage. Verse 15 
has its fit connection with verse 21. 

And of them shall be taken up a curse (22); 
Heb. qeialah. A play on the words Qohiiah, the 
father of Ahab (21) and qalah, roasted (22), is prob¬ 
ably intended. The text of verses 24-32 is con¬ 
fused; the LXX and Syr. also differ from it. The 
meaning, however, is clear. The question is 
raised why Jeremiah was not restrained from 
sending such a distracting letter. Zephaniah read 
this complaint to Jeremiah, who thereupon 
pronounced judgment upon the sender and his 
house. 
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X. A FUTURE AND A HOPE. xxx. 1—xxxiv. IZ 

Chapters xxx—xxxiii are an interruption of 
Baruch’s biography ofJercniiah. xxix. 11 might 
well, as a prelude, head these words of vision 
and hope: For / know the thoughts that / think 
(lit. ‘the purposes which I purpose’) toward 
you^ saith the Lord^ thoughts of peace, and not of 
evil, to give you an expected end (lit. ‘a latter end 
and a hope’). Up till now the tone of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies has Ikcii gloomy in the extreme. 
True, from time to lime a gleam of light fell 
upon the dark path of God’s people, but that 
was an exception ratlier than the rule. These 
chapters present a remarkable change. Though 
we still hear the thunder of judgment in the 
distance, on the whole the sky is clear, and the 
message is one of hope. This is rather remarkable, 
for chapters xxxii and xxxiii were written in the 
tenth year of Zedekiah, i.e. on the very eve of 
the final collapse. From the internal evidence it 
appears that chapters xxx and xxxi were also 
written at that time. What an extraordinary 
situation! Jeremiah is in prison, famine and 
pestilence rage in the city, and the Babylonian 
army is battering against the wall of Jerusalem. 
This was Judah’s midnight hour and the people 
needed hope and comfort. In this dark hour God 
has a message for His people. The message is that 
the nation is not to pcrisli. More than that, the 
time will come when even the Gentile nations 
will acknowledge God’s truth, and when a 
righteous branch will arise from the house of 
David whose name will be the Lord our 
Righteousness. Having led the people so long 
in a dry and barren desert, the prophet brings 
them at last, if only for a time, to a little green 
oasis. 

The whole theme is germane to the spirit of 
Jeremiah. The section forms a minor collection, 
though scholars arc divided as to whether the 
chapters as they stand came originally from the 
pen of Jeremiah. The prophet, however, is 
prominently here, both as to spirit and expression, 
a. The book of consolation (xxx, 1-24) 

i. Restoration assured (xxx. 1-11). The 
chapter opens with a declaration of the restora¬ 
tion (1-3). There must be di.scipline, but not final 
disaster (4-11). What Hananiah sought sym¬ 
bolically to do, but without the right or the 
power to accomplish it, Yahwch in His great 
mercy would yet perform (8). Hence the call to 
the fearlessness of faith, since in the hour of 
cosmic judgment He would save His people. 
The time of Jacob's trouble (7) could be applied 
to the immediate situation, though it has a much 
longer period in view—the whole period of the 
captivity. The reference to David their king (9) 
does not mean that David the son of Jesse will 
be raised from the dead; it refers to an ideal 
king of the house of David. 

ii. Wounds and healing (xxx. 12-17). Israel’s 
wounds have been dealt to her by Yahweh at 
the hands of a merciless enemy. They are the 
result of her iniquity (15) and apart from divine 
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intervention are incurable (12, 15). She has been 
deserted by all her associates, which helps to 
emphasize the hopelessness of her position. But 
verses 16, 17 introduce what is almost a paradox, 
as so often happens in Jeremiah. 1 will restore 
health unto thee (17). Those who have spoiled 
Israel shall themselves be spoiled, and wounds 
which ore incurable shall be healed. 

iii. Restoration (xxx. IH-24). Beyond exile there 
is home. There is a lilt in this section, as though 
spring was bursting out of severe winter. This 
is the equivalent of Is. xxxv, but in the imagery 
and spirit of Jeremiah. There shall be the laughter 
of children, and their overlord shall be their own 
kith and kin. He shall have priestly access to the 
Presence, and they shall know that they arc 
Yahweh's pet)ple. Thus the prophet envisages a 
fivefold restoration - restoration of the heathen 
(17), restoration to the land (18), restoration of 
prosperity (18-20), restoration of an ideal king 
(21), and restoration to God’s fellowship (22). 
Matthew .Arnold’s phrase ‘there is a power, not 
ourselves, making for righteousness' is apposite 
to verses 23, 24, dealing with the principle of 
righteousness. 

b. Restoration and the new covenant (xxxi. 1-40) 

This whole chapter deals with the restoration, 
prosperity and peace of Israel- both kingdoms. 
There is not a dark cloud in the sky; the vision is 
bright and glorious. 

i. Grace in the wilderness (xxxi. 1-6). Northern 
Israel (Ephraim) is to be restored, rebuilt and 
cultivated anew. I'ittingly, there is a call to end 
the schism between north and south in the 
presence of Yahweh, the God of the whole 
nation (6). Verses 1-22 deal mainly with the 
northern kingdom; verses 23-26 mainly with the 
southern kingdom; and verses 27-40 deal with 
both kingdoms. Many explanations have been 
offered of verse 2. It is, however, probably best 
to take it in a prophetic sense, i.e. it describes 
something that is yet to lake place as if it had 
already taken place. Wilderness in that case will 
mean the aiptivily. When / went to cause him to 
rest (2) is probably equivalent to ‘when the lime 
comes for God to be on the move to give them 
rest’, i.e. peace in their own land. 

ii. Joy after exile (xxxi. 7-14). Instead of the 
Massoretic Text save thy people (7), the ucx 
is preferable: ‘hath loved’. This is a sense of 
realization, not a prayer. Their return with tears 
of repentance is answered in salvation (8-10). 
That in itself becomes a message to the nation, 
a ringing cry of joy, a satisfied heart, a satiation 
in Yahweh's country. 

iii. Rachel comforted (xxxi. 15-17). An 

imaginative prophetic touch of Rachel the 
‘Beloved* in her grave weeping afresh over the 
exile of her sons Joseph and Benjamin. But 
Yahweh wipes away her tears in the pledge of 
restoration. Ramah (15) is about five miles north 
of Jcrasalem. 

iv. Conscience and prayer (xxxi. 18-22). The 
same prophetic intuition hears Ephraim awaking 



to the call of conscience, with Yahwch as mother- 
father yearning over him. There is some doubt 
concerning the original text, with a double sense 
of ‘turn* in verse 19. A number of scholars would 
render ‘After I turned (from thee) I rejxjnted’. 
When conscience is heard, a man is not far from 
God. Set thee up waymarks (21); i.e. signposts 
for the returning exiles. A woman shall compass a 
man (22); probably, originally, a proverb whose 
meaning has been lost. 

V. Judah the blessed (xxxi. 23-26). When these 
better days come, that is what recreant Judali is 
to be—'the blessed of Yahweh. The prophet 
records how sweet to his heart this day-dream 
ihad been (26). 

?i. Yahweh the Re-creator (xxxi. 27 30). 
Once the discipline and its suffering is over, 
Yahweh will be intent again upon re-creating 
His people. Only in inevitable action is He ever 
(destroyer; fundamentally He is Creator. In that 
mew day justice shall see to it that only the wilful 
.sinner suffers the due reward of his deed. Verse 
29 refers to a doctrine which was very prominent 
:and which was based on the idea of the solidarity 
(of the tribe or nation. This doctrine is known os 
“corporate personality*. 

viL The new covenant (xxxi. 31-34). The 
prophet had been compelled to see that the 
Mosaic covenant, even at its best, had been only 
external. In the new age (33) Yahweh would 
make an enduring covenant, one written upon 
the heart, and enforceable from within, not an 
imposition from without. Man’s personal experi¬ 
ence of the mercy of Yahweh would yield a finer 
response to Him, a law created through fellow¬ 
ship, instinct with reverential knowledge. For¬ 
giveness would create gratitude, and out of that 
would emerge that finer obedience which obeys, 
not through fear of penalty, but through a surge 
of love; a new covenant in a re-created nature. 
This was the very nerve of Jeremiah’s vision and 
prayer and hope. Moses was the means of an 
external covenant; Jeremiah the proclaimer of 
an internal covenant; Jesus, the Messiah, was to 
. be the Creator of the eternal covenant, of which 
Jeremiah was a fit forerunner. Here is seen, 
therefore, the continuity of God’s sovereign grace, 
(Conveying through covenant deep forgiveness of 
sin, a richer experience of God Himself in such 
(fellowship, issuing in a finer brotherhood among 
men. A vision and a hope and a dedication. 

viii. Permanence (xxxi. 35-37). Two pledges 
are seen here: that Israel shall endure, the world 
itself being an illustration. The perseverance of 
Israel rests on the persistence of Yahweh. 

ix. The polluted converted (xxxi. 38-40). A 
prophecy, the realization of which Nehemiah was 
to see and in which he was to have a share. 
Jerusalem would be rebuilt, the valley of Hin- 
nom, polluted by Baal worship and refuse, v^ould 
be purified; and the city and its environment 
would be made sacred for life and worship—in 
short, Jerusalem will be rebuilt (38), Jerusalem 
will be extended (39), and Jerusalem will be 
^notified (40). 


/EREMfAH XXXI. 19—XXXII. 20 
C. Tlic future bravely pledged (xxxii. 1-44) 

The next two chapters are dated—tlie tentl\ year 
of Zedekiah, i.e. a short time before the final 
collapse of Jerusalem. But, in spite of the en¬ 
circling gloom, the prophet maintains a steady 
and impressive optimism, optimism not in the 
immediate deliverance of Jerusalem but in the 
final purposes of God. Chronologically, this 
chapter should have followed chapters xxxvii 
and xxxviii. 

The chapter can be roughly divided into two 
parts. In the first the prophet of God is promi¬ 
nent; in the second the God of the prophet is 
prominent. 

i. The prophet of God (xxxii. 1-25). We note 
three things about him: his imprisonment, his 
optimism and his supplication. 

Verses 1-5 describe the prophet's imprison¬ 
ment. This paragraph is actually an introduction 
to the next one. The enemy was besieging the city 
and the prophet was deemed too pro-Babylonian 
to be left at liberty. For his realistic vision they 
have no room either in mind or heart. Until 1 
visit him (5); visitation may mean either consola¬ 
tion or punishment. As it turned out, visitation 
in Zedekiah's case meant penalty. 

Verses 6-15 speak of the prophet's optimism. 
Jeremiah had stressed that there would be no 
total destruction, since Yahwch had resolved 
on a remnant to serve His unchanging purpose. 
The intuition that he would be tested on this 
point of Mth came through his cousin Hana- 
meel’s ofler to sell the field at Anathoth, now in 
possession of the enemy. He felt that the revela¬ 
tion known to him must also be experienced by 
the people, hence the care he took in drawing 
up and safeguarding the documents of transfer 
and purchase. There are three scenes in this 
paragraph. In the first we see God and Jeremiah 
(6, 7), in the second Hanameel and Jeremiah 
(8-10) and in the third Jeremiah and Baruch 
(11-15). The sealed and the open (11) mean 
probably a double copy, papyrus or clay-tablet, 
with a view to preserving the fact of purchase, 
even should the outer copy be destroyed. In 
classical history there is a similar record. When 
Hannibal the Carthaginian was besieging the 
gates of Rome, the field on which his camp 
stood was sold at its highest figure in the Roman 
Forum. 

Verses 16-25 contain the prophet's prayer. In 
the first part of the prayer the prophet dwells on 
the God of the people (17-22), and in the second 
part, on the people of God (23-25). There is an 
underlying anxiety in Jeremiah’s heart. 

ii. The God of the prophet (xxxii. 26^ 44). God 
sees the perplexing thoughts of His servant and 
makes a declaration concerning Judah’s immedi¬ 
ate fate, which is dark, and concerning Judah's 
ultimate fate, which is bright. 

Judah’s immediate fate (26-35) is grim enough. 
The disease has advanced so far that a drastic 
operation is imperative. In every generation it is 
required that God’s men justify His ways mth 
men. The sanity and balance of every generation 
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rest just here. So here, Jeremiah, as by the voice 
of God Himself, reads out the history of His 
people—idolatrous the whole way through, 
hence the compulsion to discipline them unto 
righteousness. ‘The Judge of all the earth must 
do right’, and it is tlie burden of His men that 
it be so expressed. The duly is categorical; the 
issue tragic or redemptive, liven now redemp¬ 
tion may lie through tragedy. 

Judah’s ultimate fate (3h“44) is bright and 
glorious. Discipline there must be, but it will not 
be final disaster. I'here will be a restoration of the 
people to the land, and there w'ill be a restoration 
of the land to prosperity. Moreover, there will 
be a regeneration of heart and soul and the 
people will not depart from their God. ‘Standeth 
God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own.* 

d. Reiteration of restoration and future happiness 
(xxxiii. 1-26) 

This chapter continues the genera! theme of 
Israel’s restoration and all that such a restoration 
will imply. 'Ihc paragraph of verses 14-26 is 
not found in the lxx. Many critics regard it as 
late and not from the pen of Jeremiah. The theme 
of the chapter is a threefold rcsli)ration: the 
restoration of the people to the land; the restora¬ 
tion of the land to prosperity; and the restoration 
of the Davidic king. 

i. The restoration of the people to the land 
(xxxiii. 1-8). The text presents many difiieulties. 
The maker thereof (1) \ not of the prison, which is 
the subject in the previous sentence, but of the 
plan which God is unfolding to the prophet. 
The LXX reading of the verse is ‘The Lord who 
made the earth and formed it to establish it.’ 
Verse 3 seems an addition. Verse 5 is hard to 
translate with certainly. Cornill’s reconstruction 
of the verse reads: ‘Fhe houses which are broken 
down, against which the Chaldeans conic with 
mounts and swords to fight and to fill them with 
the dead bodies of men . . When the wrath has 
passed, peace shall return, and a cleansed and 
pardoned people will become a glory to God, 
manifest as such to all nations. 

ii. The restoration of the land to pro-sperity 
(xxxiii. 9-13). These verses present a very striking 
contrast between what is and what shall be, w'hat 
the land has become through the sin of man, and 
what it will become through and by the mercy of 
God. Instead of desolation there will be pros¬ 
perity; instead of sorrow joy. The people are in 
their homes, prosperity is in the land, joy is in 
their hearts, and praise is in the temple. One 
other thing is needed to complete the happy 
picture, and that is an ideal king, and to such an 
ideal king the next paragraph introduces us. 

iii. The restoration of the Davidic king (xxxiii. 
14-26). The Davidic line shall be restored, and 
David’s Son shall rule justly as of old. To such 
an e.xtent shall this be that the name of Jerusalem 
shall be The Lord our rightousness (16). The 
Levitical sacrificial order shall be restored to its 
primacy. The permanence of the Davidic reign 


and the Levitical order rests upon the persistence 
of Yahwch's cosmic ordinances, i.c. upon His 
word and power. The compassion of Yahweh 
for His disciplined and distressed people shall 
obliterate the taint of rejection Hung at them by 
the onlooker and enemy. In a narrow national¬ 
istic sense this promise has not been fulfilled, hut 
in a spiritual and wider sense it has. Jesus Christ 
is ‘the root and the offspring of David’ (Rev. 
xxii. 16), and to Him—and to Him alone -the 
title ‘The Lord our Righteousness’ can be 
applied. 

e. King and people addressed (xxxiv. 1-22) 

i. A message to king Z<edckiah (xxxiv. 1-7). In 
this message the prophet first makes a declaration 
to the elVeci that both the capital and the king 
will be delivered into Nebuchadnezzar’s hands. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, will enter 
Jerusalem as victor, and Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
will enter Babylon as the vanquished. To the 
declaration, however, the prophet adds a word of 
consolation (4, 5); Zedekiah will not be killed, 
but will die in peace, i.c. in his captivity. 

ii. A message to the people (xxxiv. 8-22). 
When the city’s danger came to a head in the 
siege, the king induced his people by solemn oath 
to emancipate their Hebrew slaves in the hope 
that such an action would eftect God's blessing. 
When the siege was temporarily lifted by the 
Egyptian allies this solemn pledge was broken 
and the slaves were forcibly brought again into 
servitude. Such were the eireumslances, such is 
the background to this prophetic message. The 
action of the people was a breach of faith with 
the ‘Jaw of release’ (Dl. xv. 12). It was also a 
profanation of the name of God, since they had 
pledged their action in His name. Not only had 
the people broken God’s law but also their own 
promise, adding perjury to treachery. At the end 
of seven y'cars (14); actually at the end of six 
years (the i,xx reads ‘six’). For the Hebrew 
counting of this kind both the first and last 
items were reckoned in. The prophet declares 
that the people shall be removed (17-21), and 
that the enemy shall return (22). He saw at once 
that such a breach of faith invited the retribution 
of Yahweh. As they had perjured themselves by 
such an action and had riveted bondage again 
upon Hebrew kith and kin, so Yahweh would lift 
from them His own protection, with the result 
that they themselves would become slaves under 
such ruthless masters as sword, pestilence and 
famine, until their condition would become the 
horror to all the kingdoms of the earth (17). 
When they cut the calfW) stood for the ritual of 
some Semitic contracts (cf. Gn. xv. 9-20) and 
was an unspoken symbolic word that, if they 
broke pledge, then let retribution follow. 

XI. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS DURING 
JEHOIAKIM’S REIGN, xxxv. 1-^xxxvi. 32 

In these two chapters we return again to the 
reign of Jehoiakim. CTironologically they follow 



on chapter \x\v. V/hy these chaplets have been 
arranged in this order we cannot leW. 

a. The lesson from the Rechabites (xxxv. 1-19) 

i. The prophet and the Rechabites (xxxv. 1-11). 

Jeremiah is instructed by God (I, 2) to go to the 
encampment of the Rechabites, to bring them 
(or probably their representatives) into one of 
the chambers in the temple, and to give them wine 
to drink. Jonadab had been the ancestor of the 
Rechabites, and to meet, as a nomad, the Baal- 
worship associated with the settled agriculturist 
and city dweller, he had disciplined his folk to 
forswear vine-culture and house-building, for¬ 
bidding thereby the drinking of wine. Tliey were 
to maintain the austerity of nomad life. As a 
Kenite tribe they had thrown in their lot with 
Israel. The advent of the Babylonians had driven 
them into the city. 

Jeremiah does what he is bidden to do (3-5), 
and the Rechabites’ reaction (6-11) is that, to a 
man, the people refused to drink wine. 

ii. The prophet and the people (xxxv. 12-19). 
7’hat action the prophet had foreseen, and he now 
used it to show by way of contrast the practice of 
Judah, in verses 12~I5 we have the prophet's 
expostulation; this is followed by a declaration 
(16, 17), which in turn leads to the pronounce¬ 
ment of blessing upon Jonadab’s house (18, 19). 
/ have spoken (14) is emphatic, putting in strong 
contrast the success of Jonadab with his people 
and the failure of Yahweh with His. 

b. The writing of the roll (xxxvi. 1-32) 

i. I’he first writing (xxxvi. 1-26). In the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (604 b.c.) God commanded 
the prophet to make a more permanent record 
of his public utterances, with a view to securing 
repentance in the hearts of the people (1"3). In 
response to His divine command Jeremiah 
secured the services of his associate, Baruch, 
and he recorded what the prophet dictated 
(4-8). Since Jeremiah was hindered from public 
speaking, he bade Baruch act as his deputy. 
From my mouth (6) is therefore equivalent to ‘as 
my mouth’. His purpose in all this was that 
Judah should return from her evil way before 
judgment fell. Again, note the conditional nature 
of prophecy. 

On a certain feast day Baruch read the roll to 
a large concourse of people, and wc may well 
imagine the consternation the message caused 
(9, 10). Michaiah, who was present and heard 
what Baruch read, gave an abstract of the 
threatening nature of Jeremiah’s prophecy to 
the princes of Judah (11-13). On questioning, 
Baruch, who had been summoned to appear 
before the princes with the roll, replies that he 
had written the roll at Jeremiah’s dictation 
(14-19). The whole matter is reported to the 
king (20-26). Thus on one day there .seem to 
have been three readings of the roll—l^fore the 
people, before the princes, and before the king. 
The inference, therefore, is that the roll could not 
have been very lengthy. When the matter was 
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tepoTted to vVve Vmg, be must bave tcU ibat b was 
a slate affair. As soon as a few columns were read, 
his anger was immediate, and against the inter¬ 
cession of the princes he flung them into the 
fire. The king next commanded that the prophet 
and his scribe be apprehended, but in vain, for 
the Lord hid them (26). Jeremiah had insisted on 
subordination to Babylon, but this symbolic 
scorn on the king's part was evidence enough that 
he was intent upon a contrary policy (cf. 2 Ki. 
xxiv). This strong reaction of the king seemingly 
banished the fear of the princes, roused as they 
had been by the private reading of the roll. 

ii. The rewriting of the roll (xxxvi. 27-32). 
Prophecy, other than false, has seldom come to 
heel at a king’s threat. Times without number the 
prophets of Israel have had as pari of their duly 
the discipline of king and court. So in this 
instance. The burning of the roll brought but a 
quickened sense that a second must be written, 
with necessary additions, including an indication 
of the fate awaiting the impious king. God 
must have the final word. The fulfilment of 
verse 30 regarding the dead body, a parallel to 
xxii. 19, is not actually recorded in history. As 
a detail it has little significance. 

Xlf. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS DURING 
ZEDEKIAH'S REIGN, xxxvii. 1—xxxix. 18 

In these three chapters the emphasis first falls 
upon the prophet and his captivity (xxxvii— 
xxxviii), and then upon the king and his captivity 
(xxxix). 

a. The prophet’s incarceration and preservation 
(xxxvii. 1—xxxviii. 28) 

i. Jeremiah’s answer to Zedekiah's request 
(xxxvii. 1-10). Zedekiah had been appointed 
king at Babylon's instigation, doubtless after 
having given pledges of loyally. Largely through 
the Egyptian influence at court, coupled 
apparently with his own instability of character, 
he became disloyal to him. Religiously, he would 
have said that he was a servant of Yahweh, yet, 
like his people, he must have been disloyal in 
matters of faith. Instability of nature and of faith 
led on, naturally, to instability in state policy, a 
kingly Reuben, ‘unstable in all his ways’ (cf. 
Cm. xiix. 3, 4). The advance of Egyptian troops 
temporarily raised the siege (5), but Jeremiah is 
at pains to proclaim that this is not decisive (10). 
If the Babylonians had only wounded troops, they 
would win in the end (cf. xxxiv. Uf.). 

ii. Jeremiah’s arrest and detention (xxxvii. 
11-21). In the meantime Jeremiah attempted to 
go out of the city, presumably to inspect the 
property he had purchased from Hanameel. He 
was arrested and charged as a traitor, a likely 
superficial judgment in view of his altitude and 
word, thereby suffering his first imprisonment. 
‘Dungeon house’ (house of the pit) has the 
unsavoury sense of an underground cell. Sum¬ 
moned by the king to a secret interview (17-21), 
Jeremiah stood by his prophecy that Yahweh had 
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purposed the supremacy of Babylon. That being 
so, why was he as His servant and spokesman 
treated as a traitor against His people? Not he, 
but the other prophets were false who had 
prophesied the overthrow of Babylon. He is 
removed to the guardroom, not sent back to the 
dungeon, and his food was authorized. 

iii. Jeremiah is cast into a dungeon (xxxviii. 
1-6). This chapter is chronologically ambiguous. 
Some have suggested that it is a different version 
of the earlier events, but from another hand. 
The same elements are in it: similarity of question 
and answer, a like release and guardroom 
imprisonment. Yet the differences are fairly 
strong: the guardroom would give him sufficient 
liberty to speak as recorded in verses 2 and 3. 
Zedekiah had not, so far as we can see, the calibre 
to go against his advisers; the rescue has elements 
of realism in it, while the king had sufficient 
authority to prevent the prophet being put to 
death, even though he could not clfect his release. 

In verses 1-3 Jeremiah presents the issue 
squarely before the people, who doubtless were 
able to converse with him in the relative seclusion 
of the guardroom. In the eyes of the princes, 
however, who bore the burden of the city’s 
welfare and survival against attack, Jeremiah’s 
counsel of surrender to the enemy meant a 
weakening of morale amounting to treason (4). 
In our own time men have been executed for 
similar attitudes and statements. It has never 
been, probably never will be, easy to establish in 
political quarters the priority of religious prin¬ 
ciple and vision over statecraft. The mistake the 
princes made was due to the fact that they could 
not see that Jeremiah spoke with an authority 
above his own person and mind. He stood, 
under that authority, for the better welfare of his 
people, in that he stood for the divine discipline 
of their sin, leading on to a truer and finer life. 
Exile was inevitable and essential to root idolatry 
out of their mind and spirit. The Babylonians 
were the unconscious agents or servants of 
Yahweh’s will. How hard it is for men who have 
never shared such vision to accept a message of 
this kind, the history of man supplies vast 
evidence. The princes, on the ground of state¬ 
craft, were in the right to silence Jeremiah, even 
to the extent of ordering his execution. This they 
did not accomplish, but they brought sufficient 
pressure upon Zedekiah not to interfere in their 
imprisonment of Jeremiah in a cistern so filthy 
with mire as to ensure death unless release came 
fairly quickly. This appears to have been 
Jeremiah’s third imprisonment. 

iv. Jeremiah is saved by Ebed-melech (xxxviii* 
7-13). Ebed-melech, a royal Ethiopian slaves 
eunuch, had the faith and courage to intercede 
with Zedekiah to lift him out of the cistern, and 
re-lodge him in the guardroom—the fourth 
imprisonment, reckoned by number of changes. 
Altogether these changes strike a strong note of 
providence (cf. xxxvi. 26, the Lord hid them). 
Ebed-melech was promised safety when the 
Babylonians took Jerusalem. 


V. Jeremiah is interviewed by Zedekiah 

(xxxviii. 14-26). The desperate king again sum¬ 
mons the prophet and swears on oath that he 
shall not be put to death for being candid. The 
prophet therefore puts before him the dread 
alternatives. Either go out in surrender to the 
Babylonians or sulTer the worst when the city is 
captured and set on fire. Zedekiah expres.ses his 
fear of mockery if he does so surrender—the 
unhappy word of a weak, unstable mind. That 
had been the inner tragedy of Zedekiah: he 
could not implement in action what his own mind 
acknowledged as wise and sound. On that 
Jeremiah intones a dirge which presumably he 
had heard in a day-dream (22). Verse 23 seems 
to be Jeremiah’s additional emphasis, the last 
phrase of which in Hebrew is particularly 
impressive: ‘And thou shall burn this city with 
fire.’ The lxx, Syr., Vulg., and Targum give the 
passive sense. Although this account in the 
Versions should doubtlejss be accepted, never¬ 
theless it was Zedkiah’s indecision and lack of 
courage that actually brought about the ghastly 
result. Quite frequently it is not positive evil that 
does most harm, but the cowardice of an other¬ 
wise good man. Zedekiah wins our sympathy 
through pity roused at the massacre of his family 
and his own blindness, but it is at the cost of 
respect. No one can stand at the salute. 

vi. Jeremiah is questioned by the princes 
(xxxviii. 27, 28). Zedekiah pledges Jeremiah to 
silence as to the purport of the interview, and 
Jeremiah with a half-truth allays the suspicions 
of the princes. They left off speaking with him 
(lit. ‘were silent from him’);/or the matter was not 
perceived (27) infers that there had been no 
eavesdropper near the interview. 

b. The collapse of Jerusalem and the captivity of 
Judah (xxxix. 1-18) 

i. The collapse of the city (xxxix. 1-3). The 
last hour has arrived. For some eighteen months 
the city had held out against the might of 
Babylon, but the inevitable hour could not be 
postponed indefinitely. Weakened by a long and 
merciless siege without and decimated by 
famine within, Jerusalem at last surrendered. 

ii. The capture of the king (xxxix. 4-8). 
Though he had to give up the city, Zedekiah had 
not yet given up the hope of life. With the few 
defenders who were left he escapes and makes his 
way towards Jericho. But the hour of judgment 
had come for him and flight was impossible. He 
is overtaken near Jericho and then taken to 
Riblah to Nebuchadnezzar. Judgment is meted 
out to him and his family. His fate is a cruel one 
(6,7). 

iii. The captivity of the people (xxxix. 9, 10). 
This was the final captivity of Judah. In 597 b.c. 
king Jehoiachin and part of Jerusalem had been 
carried away; now, eleven years later, the rest of 
the city follows suit. But not quite. A small 
remnant, the poor of the people (10), are left 
behind to make a new start. 

iv. The release of the prophet (xxxix. 11-14). 
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Judgment was given to the king of Judah, 
captivity to the remnant of Jerusalem, the coun¬ 
try to the poor of the land, and freedom to 
Jeremiah the prophet. Such was Babylon’s 
dealing with Judah. Jeremiah is set free and is 
given into the generous care of Gedaliah, the son 
of a friend. 

V. 'Fhe message to Ebed-meleeh (xxxix. 15-18). 
This is an appendix to chapter xxxix and is 
clearly in its wrong position, which is after 
xxxviii. 7-13, the passage recording his ingenuity 
and high courage in rescuing Jeremiah from the 
cistern fouled by mire in which he was either to 
die of starvation or be poisoned by the filth. Men 
of whom thou art afraid (17) is ambiguous, unless 
it implies the princes out of whose power he had 
rescued Jeremiah. Thy life shall be for a prey unto 
thee (18) is a Hebrew idiom meaning personal 
security. Just as they reasoned that an evil man 
in the end would fall a prey to that evil, so good 
would ensure a good man’s deliverance. 

Xlll. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS IN 
JUDAH, xl. 1-xlii. 22 

The prophecies to and events among the remnant 
left behind by the Babylonians clearly fall into 
two parts: those taking place in Judah (xl—xiii) 
and those taking place in Egypt (xliii—xliv). 

a. The release of the prophet (xl. 1-6) 

Jeremiah had remained in Jerusalem and was 
rounded up and put in fetters with others 
destined for deportation to Babylon. He was 
released on arrival at Ramah on the authority of 
the Babylonian commander. Clearly information 
had been lodged with this officer as to the 
identity of Jeremiah and his king’s will concern¬ 
ing him. He is given the choice of going to 
Babylon with promise of the king’s special 
favour (lit. ‘set mine eyes upon thee’) or going 
where he would. Verse 5 suggests that that second 
alternative would be to remain with Gedaliah. 
The first phrase of this verse, however, is omitted 
from the lxx, and no clear emendation of the 
Hebrew is feasible. However, his choice is his 
own, presumably either Jerusalem or Mizpah 
with Gedaliah. Verses 2, 3 would most certainly 
not be the direct speech of a Babylonian, but 
recast by the writer according to his own faith. 
The contrast is that all Jeremiah’s work was in 
the name of Yahweh; on the other hand, he did 
yeoman service to the Babylonian cause, and his 
release was his reward. 

b. The return of the fugitives (xl, 7-12) 

Gedaliah was now governor of the land, and his 
new task, now that the leading men had been 
taken into exile, was to see that farmers and 
peasantry settled down amicably to secure the 
harvest out of which the tribute money would be 
paid to their new masters, the Babylonians. 
Hence a phase of that new task would be to come 
to terms with the ‘forces of the field’, i.e. the 
guerilla bands, each of which had its own leader. 


That Gedaliah was a Jew would be a great 
factor in their pacification. His initial words 
(9, 10) were such as to win a measure of confi¬ 
dence and loyalty. His sane and cordial policy 
was underscored by what is reported in verse 
12 . 

c. The warning of a plot (xl. 13 -16) 

Gedaliah was the soul of honour, but un¬ 
fortunately for him one of the guerilla leaders, 
Ishmael, had been suborned by the Ammonite 
king, Baalis, to overthrow Gedaiiah’s policy and 
elTcct his murder. Johanan, another guerilla 
leader, was aware of this plot, but Gedaliah felt 
it was too foul to be substantial. Seemingly 
Gedaliah had overlooked two congruent factors: 
first, that Ishmael was of the royal house of 
David, and hence his superior in status. A slight 
thrown upon Ishmael may thus have created 
something of jealousy upon which Baalis was 
able to play. The other factor may have been 
that in Ishmael’s eyes Gedaliah was a traitor to 
the cause by assuming this post under the 
Babylonians. Like many other high-souled men 
in history, before and after his time, Gedaliah 
lacked the ability to sift the spirit of treachery 
from that of loyalty, and thereby paved the way 
for the assassin's stroke. 

d. The execution of the plot (xli. 1-9) 

The deadly nature of Ishmael’s proffer of loyalty 
is seen in that he used the normally sacred hour 
of Eastern hospitality to carry out the murder. 
The clauses and the princes of the king (1) and 
and the men of war (3) arc lacking in the i..xx but, 
if correct, mean that both Jews and Chaldeans 
who formed Gedaiiah’s bodyguard were all 
wiped out by Ishmael’s men. One marvels at 
Ishmael's lack of insight, since Gedaiiah’s death 
was a major loss to his people, but jealousy and 
suspicion blind and brutalize. A murderer has 
usually no scruples regarding life, and in verses 
4~9 we have a ruthless example of it. The pilgrims 
were bringing meal and vegetable offerings to 
the site of Jerusalem on which the ruined temple 
had stood, for such must be the meaning of the 
house of the Lord (5). Their shaven beards and 
rent garments and gashed bodies symbolized 
their distress over the desecration and destruction 
of the house of God. The spirit of murder is 
often also accompanied by that of hypocrisy, 
as here in Ishmael’s weeping all along as he went 
(6). Greed of gain also marks such a character. 
Ten of the pilgrims saved themselves by revealing 
a cache of valuable food supplies. It is remark¬ 
able that so slight a force, eleven men in all, was 
able to butcher seventy out of eighty men, 
surprise possibly being the explanation. The 
sentence ‘by the side of Gedaliah’ (9, rv) is 
inexplicable, but the lxx helps us by adding 
‘was a great pit’, i.e. probably a cistern. The 
reference to Asa recalls that he built this cistern 
to supply his garrison at Mizpah with water 
(cf. 1 Ki. XV. 22). 
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e. The abduction of (he remnant (xli. 10) 

The uselessness of all these murders is shown by 
the fact that Ishmael had to flee to Ammon, 
taking captive with him the rest of the 
refugees in Mizpah entrusted to the oversight 
of Gcdaliali, including Jeremiah and Baruch. 
The Lin*/s liau^hters (10) presumably refers to 
sonic direct or indirect relationship to the royal 
house. 

f. The rescue of the remnant (xli. 11-18) 

Johanan was as prompt in his pursuit of the 
murderers as he had been in warning Gedaliah 
against them. Though he failed to capture 
Ishmael, he secured the release of his prisoners. 
Men of war (16) appears to be at variance with 
what is in verse 3, vi/.. Ishmael's slaughter of 
them at Mizpah. Probably we should read ‘men, 
and women, and children* as in xliii. 6. Fear 
dissipates sound judgment, especially if, as here, 
it follows the murder of so important an ofticial 
as Gedaliah. Presumably at the caravanserai 
(see RV mg.) of Chimham (17) the final 
intention was argued out that to go to Egypt 
would be safer for them than to remain and 
undergo examination by the Babylonians later 
on, 

R. The remnant consults Jeremiah (xUi. 1-6) 
Jeremiah must have been gravely exercised in 
mind over this request, since his word I will keep 
back Jiothins^ from you (4) is impressive. His 
hesitation, however, is met by the promise that 
they will abide by Yahweh’s commimd, for on 
such obedience they felt their welfare rested. 
Indeed, according to verse 5, they invoke His 
judgment if they break troth: The Lord be a true 
anil faithful witness between us. 

h. Jeremialfs message to the remnant (xlii. 7-22) 
For ten days Jeremiah remained silent, but when 
at last he spoke he left no doubts in the minds of 
the people who had consulted him as to what 
God's message was. He begins with an exhorta¬ 
tion and assurance. They have nothing to fear 
from the Babylonians, and if they stay in the 
land God would prosper them (7-12). For return 
(12) of the Massorelic lext and the av, the 
emendation of the Syr. and Vulg. is preferable, 
‘cause to settle'. Following the exhortation to 
remain in the land comes a solemn word of 
warning (13-18). Refusal to follow the divine 
leading involves the divine displeasure with all its 
dire consequences. There will be no safely in 
Egypt; a similar calamity to that which had 
overtaken their city would overtiike them in 
Egypt, But the prophet already knows by some 
intuition what the mind of the people is and 
begins an expostulation with the men who had 
asked him to inquire of Jehovah (19-21). 
Instetid of dissembled (20) the Lxx has ‘ye have 
done evil against’. The prophet’s message ends 
with a solemn declaration (22). 


XIV. PROPHECIES AND EVENTS IN 
EGYPT, xliii. 1—xliv. 30 

a. The flight of the remnant (xliii. 1-7) 

I'he leaders of the remnant presumably listened 
in silence to Jeremiah till he had finished and 
then gave their considered reply. If, instead of the 
unidiomatic term saying (2) (Hcb. omerim) we 
accept the judgment of several scholars and 
read ‘defiant' (Hcb. hammorini), and with the 
i.xx delete proud {2), we get the following: ‘Then 
spake Azariah . . . and all the defiant men’. That 
probably gives us the true picture. It was not so 
much a case of pride as of fear or panic, defiance 
being an apt psychological outcome. Ciuerilla 
forces often fear the ruling force against which 
they stubbornly fight, and here it expresses 
itself in the charge of falsehood against Jeremiah 
upon whose verdict earlier they had promi.scd to 
rest. The charge against Baruch of plotting to 
deliver them to death or exile has the same origin. 
The LXX tersely clarifies the difticult phrase 
that were returned from . . . in the laud of Judah 
(5) by reading ‘that were returned to sojourn in 
the land of Judah*, and chapter xl. 11, 12 sup¬ 
ports this. I'he company followed the lead of 
.lohanan and not of Jeremiah, Tahpanhes is now 
named Daphne or Defenneh (cf. ii. 16), a city 
on the Egyptian frontier within the eastern delta, 
on the Palestine-Egypt road. 

b. Jeremiah’s message to the remnant (xliii. 8— 

xliv. 14) 

This is Jeremiah's first recorded message to the 
remnant in Egypt. It is in four parts: 

i. An announcement of what Nebuchadnezzar 
would do in Egypt (xliii. 8-13). At first Jeremiah 
gave no direct answer. He probably knew that 
such panic could not be fitly answered by rneie 
words. They compelled him lo go with them, and 
he must have sought guidance on the road down. 
That aimc to him at Tahpanhes. Just how he 
carried it out is diflieult, for ail the texts— 
Massorelic, ijcx, Vulg., ele.--throw up varying 
differences. The terms ‘brickwork’ and ‘mortar’ 
(9, Rv), are uncertain as to their precise meaning. 
The former is probably a case of dittography. 
If wc make the slight change of one consonantal 
omission, as suggested by several texts (ballat), 
wc can then translate ‘and hid them secretly’ 
instead of the difficult and hide them in the clay 
in the brickkiln (9). For Jeremiah, doubtless, had 
to take these great stones and effect the sym¬ 
bolism in dead of niglit, with no one but his 
awe-struck countrymen to mark his toilsome 
work. Thereupon he proclaimed the inwrought 
meaning. They had fled from Nebuchadnezzar 
to find, as they thought, secure shelter in Egypt. 
But all is in vain, since Nebuchadnezziir is to 
conquer that land and upon the stones there 
hidden build his throne. The stones, then, 
represented Babylon, and the clay Egypt. Egypt 
now appears strong and hides Babylon for the 
moment from the eyes of the fugitives, ‘but soon 
the clay will vanish, and the hard stones, the 
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Babylonian Empire, will beset up in Egypt in the 
presence of these very men who are striving to 
escape from it’. This is in accordance with the 
Lxx and Syr. approved reading ‘he shall set 
up’. For / have hid (10) the lxx gives ‘ye have 
hid’. If acceptable, the inference is that they have 
hidden themselves, though all in vain. J'hcir 
flight therefore from the will of Yahweh is 
futile, since He has summoned from afar these 
unconscious agents to etfect His disciplinary 
purpose. Earlier Jeremiah had been silent at 
their word, and now they are silent at his; it is 
the silence of a new fear as they hear this note of 
dark destiny. A fragmentary inscription confirms 
the fact that Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt in 
568 B.C., Amasis then being Pharaoh, and over- 
threw its defenders. Josephus also records the 
tradition that he then deported to Babylon the 
Jews he captured there. Beth-shemesh (13) means 
‘house of the sun’. In Greek Heliopolis. 

ii. A reminder of what God had done in Judah 
(xliv. 1-6). The clash of opinion is fierce in this 
chapter. Jeremiah thrusts upon the minds of the 
Jews then in Egypt the truth that penalty always 
interlocks with sin. They had burned incense to 
the ‘queen of heaven’ (Astarte, the ‘Grecit 
Mother’ of antiquity), and thereby the anger of 
Yahweh had fallen athwart the land of Judah. 
(Fifth-century papyri give us a picture of the.se 
Jewish colonies.) Mi^dol . . . Tahpanhes . . . 
Noph ... Pathros (1); apptirently some time must 
have elapsed since the flight into Egypt to enable 
the fugitives to establish themselves in all these 
places. 

iii. A denunciation of their sins (xliv. 7-10). In 

spite of ail God’s judgments, in spite of the 
many red lights of their history, the remnant 
had gone blindly ahead, ignoring the warnings 
of the past. Instead of wives (9) the lxx reads 
‘princes’. 

iv. A declaration of judgment (xliv. 11-14). I'he 
message which the prophet had to proclaim for 
so many years to the nation as a whole, he had 
now to proclaim to the small remnant in Egypt. 
Judgment would be their lot just as it was the 
lot of Jerusalem; from it there will be no escape. 

c. The answer of the remnant (xliv. 15-19) 

Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The clash of opinion 
is here very evident. The men refuse to listen to 
what Jeremiah tells them. They ascribe all suc¬ 
cess to the queen of heaven, and apparently 
connected all their troubles and misfortunes 
with the reformation of Josiah. At the head of 
verse 19 the lxx and Syr. have this additional 
phrase ‘And all the women answered and said’. 
Some of these were accompanied by their 
husbands, others not so accompanied. 

d. Jeremiah’s last message (xliv. 20-30) 

This is the prophet’s last recorded message and it 
is full of realism. Instead of Ye and your wives 
(25) the lxx rendering is preferable—‘Ye 
women’. So, addressing these women, Jeremiah 
reaffirms the contrary truth, and goes so far as 


to say that so dire shall Yahweh’s answer be 
to such a denial of His presence and action that, 
on account of such worship. His name shall 
disappear from the mouth of every man of 
Judah dwelling in Egypt (26). The nemesis of 
idolatry is that in the end a remnant shall escape 
to know whose word stands fulfilled- His or 
theirs (28). As a sign, even Pharaoh, whose 
protection they had sought, shall fall into the 
hands of his enemies. Herodotus (ii. 161) records 
the fall of this monarch. (‘Apries' to Herodotus, 
‘Hophra’ in history.) He was put to death in 
564, several years after his dethronement. 
Amasis was Pharaoh in 568 when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar attacked Egypt. 

This whole chapter reveals the realism of 
Jeremiah, based on his insight, compared with the 
superficial inferences of two fellow-countrymen. 
They argued that, in the pre-reformation, when 
they worshipped the Ashcrah, fortune favoured 
them; since then disaster covered the land. It 
was the wrath of the ‘Great Mother’. To 
Jeremiah it was the disciplinary work of God. 
With this chapter also ends Baruch’s biography 
of Jeremiah. History has left no trace of what 
happened to the prophet after the encounter with 
the remnant related in this scene. 


XV. JEREMIAH’S MESSAGE TO BARUCH, 
xlv. 1-5 

A careful rcitding of xxxvi. 1-8 shows that this 
chapter should really have followed that section 
rather than here at the end of the biography of 
Jeremiah. It is a poignant word. Baruch is 
stricken with sorrow at having to record the 
nexus of sin and penalty. Jeremiah had to remind 
him that Yahweh's sorrow vastly exceeded his 
own; that being so, how could Baruch seek his 
own well-being? Enough that in the end he will 
win through the disaster that has overtaken the 
rebellious and the impious. Clod’s gift of bare 
life is adequate. The thou of verse 5 is emphatic. 
The LXX omits ‘and this in the whole land’ (4, 
Rv). Many scholars ofl'er another reading, ‘1 
will smite (akkeh) this whole land’. 


XVI. PROPHECIES AGAINST FOREIGN 
NATIONS, xlvi. 1- li. 64 

The LXX inserts these chapters in the middle of 
XXV, which position suits these oracles better 
than here. The fact that they are there inserted 
as a collection suggests their original* separate¬ 
ness. Various scholars have argued just how 
much or little non-Jeremiac additions are here 
contained, and the issue is still an open question. 
In the matter of detail, recourse must be made to 
fuller commentaries. What must be maintained 
is that Jeremiah’s spirit and hand are here 
pertinent. Jeremiah was not only concerned with 
the lot of his own people; his prophecy has a 
wider range. 
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a. Against Egypt (xlvi. 1-28) 

Jeremiah begins with Egypt, because they were 
of old Israel’s oppressors and of late their 
deceivers. 

i. The battle of Carchemish (xlvi. 1-12). 

Egypt's ambition was checked and humbled at 
tlie battle of Carchemish. This was one of the 
most decisive battles of history, on whose bitter 
field the dream of Pharaoh Necho of Eg>'pt 
criushed into ruin. Eirsl the verses thrill as the 
spirit of an exultant army confronts the foe on 
the eve of buttle; then comes the panic of a 
smitten army as it breaks up in flight. As nowhere 
else, perhaps, these verses reveal the insight of 
Jeremiah's mind as it bears on political implica¬ 
tions of his day, revealing also the sanity and 
clarity of his thinking. He sees in the Babylonian 
crowm prince, Nebuchadnezzar, the will and the 
force to overthrow the environing enemies of 
Israel, Egypt included. Thus the line of Yahweh's 
will lay clear—peace must be made w'ith him as 
Yahweh’s new and strange scourge of nations. 
It is a day of Yahvveh. The Hebrew of ver.se 5 
is somewhat unusual; the lxx omits the verb 
‘to see' and reads, ‘Wherefore are tlicy di.s- 
mayed?’ This makes the meaning clearer, 'fhe 
Lydians 19) were probably a people dwelling on 
or near the border of Egypt, 'fhe three nations 
mentioned in this ver.se supplied contingents to 
the Egyptian army and were probably Egypt's 
allies (cf. Ezk. xxx. 5). 

ii. Missing the flood-tide (xlvi. 13-26). With 
piercing insight Jeremiah saw that the overthrow 
at Oirchcmish left Egypt open to later invasion. 
Behind that Egyptian collapse, on foreign soil 
and on home soil, Jeremiah saw the will and act 
of Ciod. Mi^dol ... Noph ... Tahpanhes (14) were 
border cities of Egypt, in the direction of Asia; 
Noph (i.e. Memphis) was for a time the capital of 
Lower Egypt. Verse 15 is clearer in the rxx than 
in the Massoretic Text: ‘Why is Apis fled?’ 
(Apis, the sacred bull of Egypt, incarnation of 
Osiris, the god of Egypt). ‘Thy strong one (lit. 
‘thy choice calf’) stood not, because Yahweh 
did lhru.st him down.' Better follow the lxx or 
Vulg. in verse 17, and read the imperative for 
the perfect tense of the Massoretic Text: ‘Call ye 
the name (Heb. qir'u shem for qar'u sham) of 
Pharaoh “crash”, “noise”.’ In such symbolism 
Pharaoh’s name is recast as ‘crash’, with the 
addition that this exultant soldier and ruler 
failed to come in time. In war as in politics, 
‘there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune’. He was ‘found 
wanting’ in the hour of the ordeal. 

As Tahor is anion^ the mountains ... (18); i.e. 
Nebuchadnezzar towering above all others. 
Pharaoh must yield before him, even as other 
mountains must yield in majesty to Tabor and 
Carmel. For destruction (20) the RV mg. ‘gadfly’ 
is preferable; a touch of imagery for the Baby¬ 
lonian attack, descriptive of a biting charge 
causing wild flight. Instead of cometh; it cometh 
(20) (rv ‘is come, it is come’), read with lxx, 
Syr., etc. ‘upon her’. In the crucial hour of battle. 


Egypt’s mercenaries are but as calves in the 
hands of the butcher. The imagery of verses 
22, 23 is ambiguous. If with the lxx wc read ‘a 
hissing serpent’ wc have an effective contrast, a 
sound of an incredible weakness where the roar 
as of a lion is necessary, the snake creeping back 
into its hole. The hiss of enmity is ineffective, as 
the Babylonians come on as an army of wood¬ 
cutters levelling Egypt as a forest appointed for 
timber felling, in Egyptian thought the snake is 
royalty symbolized. Multitude (‘Amon’, av mg.) 
oj No (25) is the chief god of Thebes, the capital 
of Upper Egypt. The lxx omits the phrase and 
Pharaoh^ and E^ypt^ with their gods^ and their 
kings (25). The hint of Egypt's restoration (26) 
possibly implies that Yahweh is only destroyer 
for a time; there will be re-creation in His 
time. 

iii. A message of comfort (xlvi. 27, 28). These 
verses are a repetition of xxx. 10, 11, a note more 
in line with the thought and .style of Isaiah than 
Jeremiah. It has been suggested that in both 
places they may be an addition. The main argu- 
mettl against their validity here is that they 
assume the captivity as having already taken 
place. But it is quite in keeping with Jeremiah's 
thought to look ahead and see the future as an 
accomplished fact. So certain was he of its 
fulfilment that he speaks of it as already 
fulfilled. 

b. Against the Philistines (xlvii. 1-7) 

The Philistines were of course Israel's own 
enemies. Their power had been considerably 
reduced in the days of David, but they apparently 
managed to maintain their nationhood until the 
days of the Babylonians. The day of their 
debacle, then, is a phase of the day of Yahweh. 
Caphtor (4), i.e. Crete, the original home of the 
Philistines (cf. Am. ix. 7), indicates that disaster 
has overwhelmed the Philistines at home. Before 
that Pharaoh smote Gaza (1). When Pharaoh 
smote Gaza is not known. It may have been on 
his way to the engagement with Josiah in which 
the latter was killed, or it may have been on his 
way back, or perhaps some other occasion. 
Waters rise up out of the north (2). Waters some¬ 
times signify calamities, and sometimes multi- 
tudc.s of people and nations. Here they signify 
both. Tile Babylonians out of the north will come 
as a mighty flood, and that will mean calamity as 
far as the Philistines arc concerned. Baldness (5) 
suggests completion of disaster, as a sign of 
deep mourning, as does also the ‘gash’ or cuttings 
in the flesh. The lxx reads ‘Anakim’, a tall 
people, for their valley (5) in the av and Massor- 
clic Text. The Aiiiikim were connected with the 
Philistines (cf. Jos. xi. 22). They were a giant race 
and dwelt near Hebron in prehistoric limes. By 
accepting it (av, lxx, Syr., Vulg.) for ‘thou’ 
(Massoretic Text) verses 6, 7 serve as a kind of 
untiphony: one voice (6) is the bitter cry of the 
Philistines under the stroke of Yahweh, and the 
other (7) is the prophetic intimation that the 
stroke is Yahweh’s judgment. 
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c. Against Moab (xlviil. 1-47) 

The country of Moab was the elevated and rich 
plateau which lay east of the Dead Sea. Prof. 
Driver says: ‘Originally (Nu. xxi. 26) the Moabite 
territory extended as far north as Heshbon, to 
the north-east of the Dead Sea, but the Israelites, 
after their conquest of the country east of Jordan, 
considered the territory north of Amon to belong 
to Reuben (Jos. xiii. 15-21), and regarded the 
Amon as the border of Moab. But Reuben did 
not ultimately remain in possession of the district 
allotted to it; and so here, eis in Is. xv —xvi, many 
of the cities assigned in Jos. xiii. 15~21 to Reuben 
arc mentioned as occupied by Moab.’ The poem 
is perhaps the most highly finished production of 
Jeremiah's writings. If one makes a comparison 
with Is. XV and xvi, extensive borrowing is in¬ 
escapable. Both the Isaiah passages should be 
carefully studied, especially xvi, 6 (cf. 29). 

I. Yahweh versus Moab’s god, Cheniosh 
(xlviii. 1-10). The arrogance of Moab is founded 
on its god, thus both god and the priests of Moab 
arc to be driven into exile (7, 8). fVoe unto Neho 
(1); i.e. the city of that name, not the better- 
known mountain of the same name. Misgah (1); 
this place is mentioned nowhere else. The word 
signifies *a high retreat’ and was probably the 
name of a fortress. Heshhon (2) was an ancient 
and famous city on the east of Jordan: Joshua 
allotted it to Reuben, but in Jeremiah’s time it 
was in the hands of Moab. Madmen (2) is no¬ 
where el.se mentioned. The lxx, Syr., Vulg. 
read: ‘Yea, thou (i.e. Moab) shalt be utterly 
brought to silence’. The lxx should perhaps also 
be followed in 4b: ‘Its cry can be heard as far 
as Goar’. This place lay at the extreme south-east 
end of the Dead Sea. and the implication, accord¬ 
ing to this reading, would be that the cry of 
Moab is thus heard from one end of the land to 
the other. For in the going up of Luhitli . . . (5); 
better, ‘men climb the pa.ss to Luhith in tears’. 
Lives (6) means ‘living souls’, for the term 
nephesh is the ‘breath-soul’ animating the body, 
not incarnate within it, as in Greek thought. 
Thou hast trusted in thy works (7); i.e. in thy 
undertakings, measures of defence, etc. The 
LXX has ‘in thy fastnesses’, and this may be the 
original reading. JVo city shall escape (8) has 
perhaps primary reference to the capital city of 
Moab. The plain shall be destroyed (8); i.e. the 
extensive elevated plateau on which most of the 
Moabite cities lay. 

ii. A contrast in judgment (xlviii. 11-15). 
Israel (13) had trusted in the Bethel sanctuary in 
which Yahweh was represented by the golden 
bull, but in vain. Moab had had an immunity 
from judgment, as wine that had not been 
changed from vessel to vessel to save it from 
contamination of the lees (i.e. dregs); but now 
in the judgment of exile Moab shall be ashamed 
of Chemosh (13), a god who in time of peril was 
impotence itself against the power of Yahweh, 
the living God. The only clear meaning of verse 
15 is that of spoliation 

m. The calamity of Moab (xlviii. 16-25). So 


dire is Moab’s distress that even her enemies are 
moved to sympathy. Staff and rod (17) are 
figures of strength and authority; both will 
disappear in the day of judgment. Daughter (18) 
is a figure for population. Dibon (18) lay on 
two hills (hence come dowti), some thirteen miles 
east of the Dead Sea. It was here that the famous 
Moabite Stone was found in 1868. The loss of 
security and might is seen in verse 25; horn is a 
figure of power. 

iv. Moab’s antagonist (xlviii. 26-34). Moab is 
to be drunk, not with her famous wine, but by 
the terror of her antagonist, Yahweh, The lxx 
reading of verse 26 is: 'Moab has clapped his 
hands (i.e. in derision) but himself shall be 
derided.’ Their earlier derision of Israel has come 
home to roost in judgment. Cf. verse 29 with Is. 
xvi. 6. The rv gives a better and clearer reading 
of verse 30. The first person, as consonant with 
the whole section, is required in verse 31 (‘1 will 
mourn’). Cf. also with Is. xv. 5, xvi. 7, 11. 
Instead of ttten (31) read ‘raisin cakes’, made of 
raisins and ground meal for festival use at 
religious gatherings. Cf. verses 32, 33 with Is. 
xvi. 9, 10. The LXX corrects even to the sea of 
Jazer (32) to ‘as far as Jazer'; this latter was 
probably a town north of Heshbon, but this is 
only conjectural (cf. Is. xvi. 8). Instead of none 
shall tread with shouting (33) read ‘the treader 
shall not tread’. Cf. Is. xv. 4-6 with verse 34. The 
waters also of Nimrim shall be desolate (34). The 
meaning apparently is, they will be dried up, 
their sources being stopped by the enemy 
(cf. 2 Ki. iii. 25). 

V. The wail of Moab (xlviii. 35-39). The cause 
of it is God. He will end Moabite worship (35), 
followed by that people's moaning cry (36-38). 
Yahweh has shattered Moab as a vessel no 
longer fit for service (38b), and Moab is a shame 
and derision (39). That offereth in the high places 
(35); read with lxx ‘him that goeth up to the 
high place’. In verse 36 for mine heart the lxx 
has ‘harp of Moab’, but the Massoretic Text is 
more germane to Jeremiah's nature, which had 
not become petrified by hate, but remained 
sensitive even to an enemy’s hurt. Cf. Is. xv. 3 
with verse 38. Read the imperative mood, ‘Lament 
ye', instead of They shall howl (av) or ‘how do 
they howl’ (rv) in verse 39. 

vi. Yahweh has the last word in judgment 
(xlviii. 40-47). The lxx omits from verse 40 the 
words Behold . . . Moab. He shall fly as an eagle 
(40); properly a griffon-vulture; here a figure of 
the foe, Nebuchadnezzar. Keriotli (41) was an 
important city of Moab; it is mentioned also 
in Am, ii. 2. Verses 45-47 arc absent from the 
lxx. Verses 45b and 46 are based, with slight 
variations, upon Nu. xxi. 28 and xxiv. 17: 
Balaam’s oracle against Moab is about to be 
enacted. Verse 47 may well reflect the pity of 
Jeremiah’s heart as reflecting that of Yahweh. 
Wrath is always God’s ‘strange work’, and 
mercy is ever native to His heart. Moab is to be 
thrust under fierce discipline, not doomed to 
destruction. 
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d. Against Ammon (xlix. 1-^) 

This short paragraph contains two distinct 
thoughts: the condemnation and the restoration 
of Ammon. The condemnation of Ammon (1-5) 
is due to its greed in robbing Gad of some land 
at an unstated lime. The territory of Gad was 
oil the east of Jordan, and the country of the 
Ammonites lay cast of that. Instead oi' their kin^^ 
(1, 3) the Lxx, Syr., and Vulg. read Milcom; this 
was the name of Ammon’s national god (1 Ki. 
xi. 5, 33), but the Hebrew could also mean 
‘king'. Rabbali was their capital city on the river 
Jabbok. Heap (2), lleb. te/L is a mound consist¬ 
ing of ruins of any I'orrncrly inhabited site, 
whether city or lillage. Her liuui^hters shall he 
burned with fire (2) is a hgurc for the surrounding 
towns or villages. The lxx has ‘her high places’. 
JJeshhori (3) appears to be out of place here, for it 
was known as a Moabite city, and Ai (3) is an 
unknown place. Thy fiowifv^ valley (4) is omitted 
by the Syr. and has the appearance of a ditto- 
graphy. Glorying in the valley (4) probably means 
esteeming highly its fertility, which was made 
possible by the waters of the river Arnon. The 
prophecy ends on the note of restoration (6). Once 
again this judgment is not to be complete, for 
Yahweh will bring back Ammon from captivity. 

e. Against Edom (xlix. 7-22) 

Edom, Israel's traditional foe, lay to the south 
of Moab. Many of the expressions used in 
Jeremiah’s prophecy appear also in Obadiah. 
The common passages may be based upon some 
older prophecy, w'hich both Obadiah and 
Jeremiah adapt in their own way. Unlike the 
prophecy against Ammon, there is no message 
of hope and restoration for Edom: judgment 
will be final and complete. The lxx omits the 
interrogation in verse 7, and is preferable. 
Teman (7) was a tribe of Edom in the north of 
the country; here it stands for the whole people. 
Dwelldeepi^) is a synonym for escape by seeking 
out some impregnable refuge. Esau t8); also 
represents Edom (cf. Cin. xxv. 30j. Dedan (8) 
was a south-eastern neighbour (cf. Ezk. xxv. 13). 
Only those who dwell deep will escape Edom's 
oncoming disaster. / have made Esau bare (10); 
i.e. all the fortresses of Edom are laid bare and he 
has no hiding-place; in short, there is no escape 
from judgment. Drink of the cup (12); i.e. the 
cup of Yahweh's anger. If Israel has to drink of 
this cup, surely Edom cannot hope to c.scape it. 
Bozrah (13), a city in the north of Edom, about 
twenty miles south-east of the Dead Sea. The 
physical topography is referred to in verse 16. 
Stanley gives a good description of it in his 
Sinai and Palestine {pp. 88ff.). The figure of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which in I. 40 is applied to 
Babylon, is here applied to Edom (18). With 
verse 19 cf. also 1. 44. As a lion comes up 
from the thick growth of .semi-tropical vegetation 
fringing the banks of Jordan, so the enemy will 
swoop upon Edom and its cities (19); and as a 
lion scatters a flock, so the enemy will scatter the 
inhabitants of Edom (20). 


f. Against Damascus (xlix. 25-27) 

The scene of judgment now shifts to the north, 
to Damascus, the ancient capital of Syria. 
Damascus and her dependent cities shall be 
seized with panic and shall become distiuieled 
with terror as the turbulent sea. Her proverbial 
fertility and beauty are to be wasted by fire. 
Hamath . . . Arpad (23); two cities named to¬ 
gether in is. X. 9, xxxvi. 19 and xxxvii. 13. Hamath 
w'as aj^proximately 110 miles north of Damascus, 
and Arpad some ninety-live miles north of 
Hamath, for sorrow (23) read ‘disquiet’ or 
‘care’. 1 he term sea (23) is to be understood 
figuratively, since Damascus was far from the 
sea (cf. Is. Ivii. 20). Verse 25 is spoken by a 
native ol Damascus. Cf. verse 27 with Am. i. 4. 

g. Against Kedar, or the Arabians (xlix. 28-33) 

A like threatened doom that can be escaped only 
by night. Kedar was an Ishmaelite tribe, nomadic 
and wealthy in flocks and herds, skilled in 
archery, altogether representative of desert 
tribes, whom Nebuchadnezzar conquered. Hazor 
(28) is given as a dwelling-place (33) and may 
have been the Arabic settlement south of 
Palestine. Their curtains (29); i.e. their tent 
hangings. A purpose ayainst you (30); tlie Hebrew 
text has ‘them’. Arise (31) is addre.ssed to the 
assailants of Hazor. That dwelleth without care 
(3l); lit. confidently. 

h. Against Elam (xlix. 34-39) 

The uniqueness of this oracle lies in its being 
dated in Zedekiah's reign, when the first deporta¬ 
tion had taken place. Idam was situated east of 
Babylon. 

I. Against Babylon (1.1- li. 64) 

These two chapters contain a long and impas¬ 
sioned prophecy against Babylon. J'he oracle 
pre.senls many difliculties. The critical view is 
that it is not from the hands of Jeremiah, though 
many of his familiar terms are used. The argu¬ 
ment against the Jeremiac authorship may be 
stated as follows. I’irst, the historical situation 
cannot be that of the fourth year of Zedekiah, 

i. e. 593 it.c. (cf. li. 59, 60). The Jews are already 
in exile (I. 4, 17, li. 34), the temple has suffered 
violence (1. 28, li. 1J), and, moreover, the end of 
Babylon appears in sight (I. 8, li. 6,45). Secondly, 
the point of view is not that of Jeremiah in 593 
B.c'. From chapters xxvii—xxix wc learn thtit 
round about that time Jeremiah was opposing 
the false prophets who prophesied that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's yoke would be broken in a very 
short time, and exhorted the exiles of the first 
deportation to .settle down for a considerable 
period of time, 'rhe.se chapters, however, assume 
that Babylon’s fall is at hand. Thirdly, it is said 
that the temper is not that of Jeremiah. He was 
convinced that the Babylonians were God’s 
agents for the punishment of Judah—a work 
which had not yet been accomplished in the 
fourth year of Zedekiah. These chapters on the 
contrary reveal an anti-Babylonian spirit and 
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a deep satisfaction at the prospect of their ap¬ 
proaching fate. 

7 he suggestion is therefore made that this 
oracle may have been the work of an unknown 
prophet wlio was acquainted with the writings of 
Jeremiah and who used many of his expressions, 
rhe time would probably have l>een towards the 
close of the Babylonian Empire, say 538 b.c. 
A later editor of the book of Jeremiah pretixed 
it to li. 59-64, which was Jeremiah’s original 
oracle against Babylon, consisting of a forecast 
in very general terms of Babylon's downfall. 
Those who take this view point out that in the 
i.xx the ascription is absent from I. I. 

Young {Introduction to the Old Testament) 
feels that ‘there is no suHicient reason for denying 
the Jercmianic authorship’. If the 593 date for 
these chapters is accepted Jeremiah ‘is simply 
placing himself in the future and portraying the 
temple as destroyed’. Alternatively, and more 
probably, they arc. Prof. Young suggests, an 
expanded form of his original message against 
Babylon ‘piepared in Egypt under divine 
inspiration after the sanctuary at Jerusalem had 
actually been destroyed’. I'his would also explain 
the allusions to the exile. 

Babylon is taken (1. 2) is the prophetic future 
tense: the prophet sees in vision the doom as 
already consummated. Bel (2) is a title of 
Merodach (i.e. Marduk, the supreme god of 
Babylon), meaning Lord. Out of the north 13) is 
a cryptic .saying suggestive of the sinister hidden 
quality of the north, or as referring to the Persian 
conqueror, since Media was north of Babylon. 
In the confusion occasioned by this disaster, 
Israel, now moved to penitence and covenant 
loyalty, is gisen the chance to escape (4-8). Let 
us join ourselves (5); the Heb, reads ‘they shall 
join themselves’. We ofj'end not (7); contrast 
this with ii. 3. The habitation of justice (7); lit. 
‘jiome.slead’. The hope of their fathers il); this is 
the reading of the i.xx; the Hebrew (ext adds, 
‘YahwelT. As the he yoats before the /locks (8); 
i.e. leading the way. 

Yahweh summons the spoilers against Babylon 
(9-13). These verses speak of the spoilers of 
Babylon, the sin of Babylon, and the conse¬ 
quences for Babylon of her sins. ‘The mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small.’ Your mother (12); Babylon is regarded as 
the mother of the individual citizens (cf. Ho. ii. 5, 
where the ‘mother’ is Israel). It shall not he 
inhabited (13); the Hebrew reads ‘it shall not sit’. 
Babylon's attackers arc bidden to raise the 
battle-cry as they smite her into impotence 
(14-16). She hath given her hand (15); i.e. sub¬ 
mitted herself. They shall flee every one to his own 
land (16); this apparently alludes to the many 
foreigners settled in Babylon. Israel and Judah 
are to be restored when Babylon, as As.syria 
earlier, suffers judgment (17-20). Restoration 
shall inaugurate a fresh beginning, the remnant 
will be forgiven, and the sin will be forgotten. 

I will punish the king of Babylon ... as I have 
punished the king of Assyria (18). Babylon over¬ 


threw A.s.syria, and was herself overthrown by 
Medo-Persia. His soul shall be satisfied (19); the 
soul in Hebrew psychology was regarded as the 
seat, or organ, of appetite. 

The enemy is again invited to attack Babylon 
(21-27). Merathaim (21) is evidently meant to 
signify Babylon. South Babylonia was known as 
nar Marratim (‘land of the bitter river’), and 
Merathaim may be based upon that. Tekod (21); 
a people of Babylonia, bordering on Elam. 
Takad in Hebrew means ‘to punish’ or ‘to visit’, 
and the prophet may have mentioned the place 
seeing he had punishment in mit\d. Great 
destruction (22); Heb. ‘a great breaking’. Thou 
hast striven against the Lord (24); lit. ‘excited 
thyself against the Lord’. The weapons of his 
indignation (25) is a figure for the nations who 
unconsciously perform God’s will and purposes. 
Open her storehouses (26); i.e. her granaries or 
fodder-stores. Bullocks (27) signifies young 
warriors led to utter defeat (cf. Is. xxxiv. 7). The 
escape of Yahweh’s people (28) has a dual 
inference: His providence over them on the one 
hand, and on the other His punishment of 
Babylon for their desecration of His temple. 
The proud stumble and fall, with no chance of 
escape, and with fire to complete what bow and 
sword had begun (29-32). Thy day is come (31); 
the Lxx has ‘the time of thy visitation has come’. 
Israel and Judah may be enslaved, yet they have 
a redeemer, and He is strong. That Lord of 
hosts is peace to them but disquiet to their 
oppressors (33, 34). 

Verses 35-40 describe the doom and utter 
de.solation of Babylon. Everyone and everything 
will feel the bitterness of the avenger's sword. 
A sword is upon the liars (36); an allusion prob¬ 
ably to the false prophets and diviners who 
promised Babylon security. They shall dote (36); 
i.e. become Ibolish. A drought is upon her waters 
(38); the lxx and Syr. have ‘a sw^ord’. The 
Hebrew for ‘sword’ is hereby and that for 
‘drought’ horeb. The drought would lx; a sword, 
and a sharp one at that. Verses 41-43 are re¬ 
peated from vi. 22-24, but the sense is changed. 
Verses 44-46 arc repeated from xlix. 19ff'., where 
they are applied to Edom. In xlix. 19 the lion 
signifies Nebuchadne/./ar; here it signifies Cyrus. 

Babylon’s destroyer (li. 1-6) is as one w'innow- 
ing chaff from grain, a synonym of judgment for 
that nation’s crime against the Holy Gne of 
Israel. Israel and Judah have their protector. 
Let Israel escape when He exacts the due of 
guilt. That dwell in the midst of them (1). The 
Rv reads ‘Leb-kamai’ which metins ‘the heart 
(or ‘midst’, ‘centre’) of them that rise up against 
me’. Fanners (2); this is the reading of (he lxx, the 
Targum, and the Vulg., but the Hebrew' text has 
‘strangers’ {zarim for zorim). The reading of verse 
3 is ditficult, and its original meaning is obscure. 
Their land{5) apparently refers not to Judah but 
to the land of Babylon, though it was true of both. 

An oracle of bitter irony is contained in 
verses 7-10. There may be balm in Gilead, but 
not for Babylon. Her judgment reaches up to the 
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judgment-bar of Yahweh. The nations are mad 
(7); i.e. bewildered and helpless. Fallen and 
destroyed (8); Babylon is broken like a cup. If 
so be she may be healed (8); the words are meant 
ironically. Yahweh's strange work is described in 
verses 11-14. He calls a nation that knows Him 
not to carry out His will to wrath. It is to make 
an end as though it were destiny incarnate. 
The kings of the Medes{\ 1); it was the Modes and 
Persians who destroyed the Babylonian Empire. 
Make the watch strong (12); i.e. blockade it 
closely. Watchmen (12), here, does not mean those 
who *look out’ but those who guard or block¬ 
ade the city. Caterpillars (14); probably locusts. 
Verses 15-19 are an interpolation from Je. x. 
12-16, but adduced to show the impotence of 
Babylon’s gods to save her. The reference in 
verses 20-24 is probably to Cyrus, as Yahweh’s 
unconscious agent in the humbling of Babylon; 
but they could also be applied to Babylon herself 
as Yahweh’s earlier instrument of judgment on 
Judah. Battle axe (20); lit. a ‘shattercr’; some¬ 
thing that dashes in pieces. Cf. Na. ii. 1; Ezk. ix. 
2. Verses 25, 26 are either an interpolation 
originally referring to a mountainous tribe such 
as Edom, or they are introduced figuratively of 
Babylon, which was actually built on a plain. A 
burnt mountain (25); i.e. barren and desolate as 
an extinct volcano. 

Yahweh’s trumpet summons His agents to 
effect His decree of judgment against Bablyon 
(27-32), The runners (31, 32) are the bearers of 
the tidings of her doom. Prepare the nations (27); 
Heb. ‘sanctify’. Ararat (27); the Urartu of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, corresponding to the 
modern Armenia. Mirmi (27); the Mannai of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, south-east of Lake Van. 
Ashchenaz (27); a people somewhere near the 
above two. Their might hath failed (30); Heb. 
‘dried up*. The passages are stopped (32); lit. the 
‘crossing places’, i.e, the fords across the 
Euphrates. The reeds (32) had something to do 
with the defences of Babylon. 

The inevitable harvest is declared in verse 33. 
The drama of the eternal courtroom is given in 
verses 34-37. Zion states her case against her 
aggressor—spohation, maltreatment, wrong, 
exile, physical ipjury. Yahweh makes her case 
His own. As a result, Babylon, the fabulous 
garden of the East, becomes a jackals’ lair, a 
scorn and a desolation. I will dry up her sea (36); 
this may be a reference to the great lake which 
Nebuchadnezzar constructed for the defence of 
Babylon. 

Verses 38 44 describe the final end of Babylon. 
Sheshach (41) is a synonym for the city (cf. xxv. 
26). In verse 39 the lxx rendering ‘be stupefied’ 
is more likely than the av that they may rejoice. 
For / will make their feasts (39) the Syr. has ‘I 
will poison’, etc. Verses 45-48 appear frag¬ 
mentary and reduplicative. The lxx omits them. 
The Syr. rendering of verse 49, ‘Babylon’s slain 
ones shall fall in all the earth’, is preferable to the 
AV at Babylon shall fall the slain of all the earth. 
If, in addition, we read ‘Babylon shall fall for the 


slain of Israel’, the meaning becomes clear. 
Babylon is about to fall for the slain of Israel 
just as, for Babylon, the slain of all the earth had 
fallen. The summons to Israel therefore is to 
remember Yahweh and Jerusalem and its dese¬ 
cration. 

Yahweh’s twofold oracle against Babylon is 
recorded in verses 52-58. Babylon’s idols and 
high-soaring buildings are to meet their match 
(52-53). The crash of doom (54-57) is a fitting 
recompense from Yahweh, with whom destiny 
finally rests. In the hour when Babylon nec<i 
her best men at their fittest, they are made 
drunken by the wrath of Yahweh. Mount up to 
heaven (53); lit. ‘cut off’, i.e. making herself in¬ 
accessible. This is the regular meaning of the 
Hebrew word rendered ‘fortify’. Fenced or 
fortified cities were cities that were ‘cut off’. 

In verses 59-64 we have Jeremiah’s charge to 
Seraiah. ‘Quarter-master’ is preferable to ‘chief 
chamberlain’ (59, av mg.), as the official charged 
with the king’s comfort at any halting-place at 
nightfall (lit. ‘prince or captain of a resting- 
place’; cf. Nu. X. 33). Seraiah probably was a 
brother of Baruch, being a son of Ncriah, the 
son of Maaseiah, as in xxxii. 12. They shall be 
weary (64), or ‘shall weary themselves’, is absent 
from the lxx and is probably a dittography 
from verse 58. Thus far . . . Jeremiah (64b) is 
commonly understood as a compiler’s note 
added to separate the foregoing from chapter lii, 
which is practically identical with 2 Ki. xxiv. I8ff. 
and xxv. 21, 27-30. 

XVII. A RETROSPECT, lii. 1-34 

This closing chapter deals with the fortunes of 
king Zedekiah, the city of Jerusalem, the sacred 
vessels of the temple, and of king Jehoiachin. 
See li. 64n. above. Presumably it was included 
with a view to rounding off the book of Jeremiah. 
The intention, probably, was to show the validity 
of the prophecies in that they were fulfilled, 
unlike the prophecies of the false prophets. A 
curious contrast, however, is that no mention is 
made of the Babylonian king’s command to 
safeguard Jeremiah, such as we find in xxxix. 
11-14, while in verses 17-23 a detailed account is 
given of the temple equipment which is not 
mentioned in chapter xxxix. The appointment of 
Gedaliah and his subsequent assassination are 
also omitted. 

a. Zedekiah's final captivity (lii. 1-27) 

Zedekiah rebelled, was overthrown, and the 
Babylonian monarch inflicted upon him, his 
family and his people the terror that had haunted 
the soul of Jeremiah in prospect. Verses 4-16 
were given in chapter xxxix. 1-10, and a parallel 
of the whole section is found in 2 Ki. xxiv. 18— 
xxv. 21. Verses 31-34, touching the fate of 
Jehoiachin, are also given in 2 Ki. xxv. 27-30. 
The famine of verse 6 is dated, but not dog¬ 
matically. Verses 10b and lib are not found in 
2 Kings. For a comparison of the two accounts 
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see the larger commentaries. Certain of the poor 
of the people (15) is not found in 2 Kings, and may 
be deleted here, since it apparently contradicts 
verse 16 and may have been taken by error from 
that verse. Without weii^ht (20); i.e. not actually 
weighed. 

b. Conclusion (lii. 28-34) 

Verses 28-30 are omitted from the lxx but need 
not be deleted, especially when its reserve as to 


number is considered. On these three deporta¬ 
tions, more exhaustive commentaries should be 
read, since there are inherent difficulties. Jn the 
seven and thirtieth year (31); i.e. 561 b.c. Evil- 
merodach (31); he succeeded Nebuchadnezzar 
and reigned for two years (561-559 b.c.). Before 
him (33) is a synonym for the royal table. A 
portion (34); lit. ‘a matter of a day in its 
day’. 

F. CAVVLtY. 
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LAMENTATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


I. TITLE 

The fuller title ‘The Lamentations of Jeremiah’ 
is found in i. xx and Gk. Uncial mss. But the 
Talmud and Rabbinical writers refer to it 
simply as ‘Lamentations’ iqinoth) or ‘How!’ 
Cckfiah), the opening word in the Hebrew 

11. POSITION IN CANON 

In keeping with the longer title, lxx places the 
book immediately after the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, as in our English versions. In the 
Hebrew Bible it is not to be found among the 
prophetical writings but occupies the middle 
position among the five Festival Rolls (Mcgilloth) 
which immediately follow the three poetical 
books in the Hagiographa or third division of 
the Hebrew' canon. Each of the Megilloih was 
read at an annual festival. Lamentations being 
read on the ninth day of Ab (about mid-July), 
the anniversary of the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadne/./ar king of Babylon. In the 
Talmud, the poetical books and the Megilk>th 
are rearranged in what appears to be a chrono¬ 
logical order, viz. Ruth, P.salms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Daniel, Esther, etc. 

111. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 

The tradition that Jeremiah composed these 
poems goes back to the position and title vif the 
book in lxx, where it is introduced by the 
words; ‘And it came to i)ass, after Israel had 
been carried away captive, and Jerusalem had 
become desolate, that Jeremiah sat weeping, 
and lamented with this lamentation over 
Jerusalem and said . . It is also asserted in 
Syr. Targum and in the Talmud (Baba Bathra) 
that ‘Jeremiah wrote his own book. Kings, and 
Lamentations'. In 2 Ch. xxxv. 25 reference is 
made to this prophet's lamentations over the 
death of king Josiah which are there stated to 
have been written down and to have become 
‘an ordinance in Israel’; with this cf. Di. iv. 20 
and ii. 6. But our present book concerns not so 
much the death of a king as the destruction of a 
city, and iv. 20 could equally well refer to 
Zedekiah in spile of his unworthiness (cf. the 
sentiment in 2 Sa. i. 14, 21). Nevertheless 
Jeremiah as the weeping prophet (sec Je. ix. 1, 
xiv. 17-22, XV. 10-18, etc.) might conceivably 
be held to be the author also of Lamentations, 
were it not for the fact that there arc certain 
difficulties in accepting this view. The .style is 
much more elaborate and artificial than that of 


Jeremiah, and in chapters ii and iv is more like 
that of Ezekiel. Chapter iii recalls Pss. cxix and 
cxliii. The attitude to foreign powers implied 
in iv. 17 is certainly not that of the ‘collabora- 
lioni.st’ Jeremiah and does not reflect the pro¬ 
phet's own experience. 

Many, therefore, regard the author as a 
younger contemporary of Jeremiah, who, like 
him, was an eyewitness of the heart-rending 
calamities which befell Jerusalem at the time of 
her capture by the Babylonian armies in 587- 
586 li.c. Others consider chapters ii and iv ;is the 
work of an eyewitness (note the writer's concern 
for the fate of the children in ii. II, 12, 19, 20, 
iv. 4, 10), c. 580 B.f., to which have been added, 
perhaps fi'om tlilfcreni sources, the national 
lament of chapter i, the personal lament of 
chapter iii, and the prayer of chapter v. The 
date of this material may be about 540 B.r. Some 
would place the whole collection much later 
and make the book refer to the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem in 170 -168 b.( . by Antiochus Epiphanes or 
even by Pornpey in 63 b.c., but this is very 
improbable. In favour of the traditional dating 
in the period ol the exile is the despondent note 
throughout which suggests a time before the 
rise of Cyrus the Persian. There is also the fact 
that this particular period of Babylonian history 
is noted for its threnodies or dirges over fallen 
cities. Cuneiform inscriptions are extant in 
which ‘the daughter of . . .' is bidden lament her 
lot (cf. ii. 1). riie technique may thus have been 
learnt by the Jews in exile. 

IV. SI RUCTURE 

Rabbinic commentators refer to ‘the seven 
acrostics’ and it will be noticed at once that 
each chapter has twenty-two verses, correspond¬ 
ing to the number and order of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, with the exception of chapter 
iii w'hich has sixty-six, each successive letter 
having three verses allotted to it instead of one. 
This alphabetical arrangement is said to show 
that ‘Israel had sinned from aleph to tau’, i.c., 
as we should say, from A to Z, just as in Ps. 
cxix the implication is that the law should com¬ 
mand a man’s whole attention and desire. In 
chapter v, however, the successive letters of the 
alphabet are not employed, although some 
scholars contend that this must have been so 
originall}. 

The first four pocras make use of the halting 
rhytlim known as tlie dirge Ujinah), i.c. 3 : 2, 
which is also found in Jeremiah. 
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LAMENTATIONS I. 1 15 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. FIRST ODE. i. 1»22 

a. The desolation of Jerusalem (i. 1-7) 

b. Sin brings sulfcring (i. 8-11) 

c. A cry for compassion (i. 12-22) 

11. SECOND ODE. ii. 1-22 

a. The Lord is an enemy (ii. 1-9) 

b. The horrors of famine (ii. 1(1-13) 

c. Prophets false and true (ii. 14 -17) 

d. A call to supplication (ii. 18-22) 

III. THIRD ODE. iii. i-66 

a. The cry of the afflicted (iii. 1-21) 

b. The mercies of God (iii. 22-39) 

c. A call fov conversion (ni. 40-421 

d. The sorrows of sin (iii. 43 -54) 
c. Comfort and cursing (iii. 55-6()) 

IV. FOURTH ODE. iv. 1-22 

a. Then and now (iv. J-12) 

b. The consequences of sin (iv. 13-20) 

c. Edom shall not escape (iv. 21, 22) 

V. 1 IFTH ODE. V. 1-22 

a. An appeal for mercy (v. I 10) 

b. The shamefulness td’sin (v. 11 18) 

c. God's eternal throne (v. 19-22) 


COMMENTARY 


I. r-msr odk. i. i 22 

a. The desolation of Jerusalem Ii. I~7) 

riie opening words of this funeral 

song’ (Gunkcl) depict Jerusalem as a woman 
bereaved of her husband and children and from 
whom all her beauty is ilcparted ib) thrtaigh per¬ 
sistent sorrow. So, many years later, a Roman 
coin, which commemorates this same city’s 
destruction by Titus in a.d. 70, shows her as a 
woman sitting under a palm-tree and bears the 
inscription ''Judaea capta’ (cf. verse 3). She upon 
whom has been centred so glorious a heritage of 
spiritual and prophetic religion is now brought 
to utter desolation fur the multitude of her 
tratisgressious (5). 

All her friends (2), those surrounding nations 
to whom she had looked for help, have lailed 
her miserably, and her streets and places of 
assembly, whether for merchandise {her gates) or 
for the joyous solemnities of worship, arc now 
deserted (4). Her princes (6), i.e. Zedekiah and 
his courtiers (2 Ki. xxv. 4; Jc. xxxix. 4, 5), have 
turned tail and fled away. 

b. Sin brings suffering (i. 8-11) 

The hint given in verse 5 is now taken up and 
developed, and eventually becomes one of the 
major themes of the book. Jerusalem . . . is 
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removed She ‘is become as an unclean thing’ 
(RV), because she hath grievously sinned (8). Her 
sufferings arc not unmerited. She has failed to 
remember her last end (9), i.e. to consider the 
consequences of her actions, until it has become 
too late. C'oiintlcss warnings have gone un¬ 
heeded, and now she is reaping the fruits of her 
iniquity. But even while her plight is thus being 
graphically described, she is pictured as begin¬ 
ning to cry out to God, and her cries break in 
upon the poet’s meditations (9b, 1 lb). 

c. A cry for compassion (i. 12 22) 

Zion's first supplicating sobs have already been 
overheard in the previous section. Now not only 
the casual passers-by (12), but all nations (18) 
and, lastly, the Lord Himself (20), are asked to 
ponder, with sympathetic understanding, the 
grievous affliction which has been thus placed 
upon her. The words in verse 12 have long been 
associated with our Lord in His passion. 
Although Christ deprecated sympathy for 
Flimsclf (Lk. xxiii. 28), He identified Himself so 
closely with human sin and its consequences 
(2 Cor. v. 21) that, as these prophetic words 
suggest, He would have us consider the signi¬ 
ficance of that identification. 

The language in verse 15 recalls that of the 
great festivals of the Jewish year. But instead of 
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the favoured people of Israel, their enemies are 
summoned to a feast, the object of which is not 
the praises of God for His bounty in vintage or 
harvest, but the crushing of the Jews themselves 
in the winepress of affliction. Yet there is no 
complaint against the divine justice, no problem 
of theodicy as in the book of Job. The Liml is 
righteous (18); and so it is to Him that resort is 
made, for all human aid is ineflectual (17, 19, 21). 
He may punish, but He will bring comfort to 
those who are led to recognize the reasons for 
such punishment. And even the very instruments 
of the divine judgment will themselves be judged 
by Him whose way is perfect (Ps. xviii. 30). We 
have here a vivid demonstration of faith in God’s 
sovereign power, wisdom and grace. 

II. SECOND ODE. ii. 1-22 

a. The Lord is an enemy (ii, 1-9) 

With gruestanc details of scenes which he himself 
had witnessed the poet describes in this elegy 
the day of the Lord's anger (22). God Hinrsclf 
seemed to have become ])re-eniinently Judah’s 
enemy (5, Rv), for all these terrible happenings 
were but the outworking of His wrath. He. and 
not a mere human foe, was responsible tor them. 
The temple {the beauty of Israel) and the ark 
with its mercy-seat {his footstool; cf. 1 Ch. 
xxviii. 2), as well as the forts and palaces and the 
humble dwellings of the people, had been cast 
to the ground and destroyed (1, 2). Fven his 
tabernacle, the place of ail places where mercy 
might confidently be awaited, had been violently 
taken away (6), thereby showing the power- 
lessncss of outward ritual to avert God’s judg¬ 
ments from a guilty people. God ‘makes plans to 
destroy’ (8); a striking testimony to His sovereign 
activity. Nebuchadnezzar and his Babylonian 
armies are completely ignored! The capture of 
Jerusalem, so far from being a defeat for 
Jehovah, was a victory for His righteousness. See 
Is. xlii. 24f. for the absolute supremacy of God. 
7'he wrath of God, His judicial displeasure 
against iniquity, is no idle term, but an awesome 
reality for those who render themselves liable to 
it. This fact makes the cross of Christ even more 
significant (Rom. iii. 25f,). 

b. The horrors of famine (ii. 10-13) 

The plight of innocent children (11, 12) is a 
theme which recurs in verses 19-21 and in iv. 4, 
10. The w'riter evidently could not get the harrow¬ 
ing scenes out of his mind. The ciders or heads 
of families who shared in the administration 
were powetless to do anything. Ciravc magis¬ 
trates and light-hearted maidens alike were 
reduced to grief-stricken silence (10). Sufi'ering 
such as this is always a profound mystery; but 
even a child cannot be considered in isolation. 
Tt is monstrous to charge the providence of God 
with the consequences of actions that He has 
forbidden’ (W. F. Adeney). Consider also 
ChrLst’s own words in Lk. xiii. 1-5. For verse 13, 
see RV. Trouble has burst in upon Zion like the 


sea forcing its way through a breach in a sea-wall; 
nothing can stand against it. 

c. Prophets false and (rue (ii. 14-17) 

772V prophets (14). This would seem to refer, not 
to Jeremiah or Ezekiel, who were now presum¬ 
ably in Egypt and Babylon respectively, but to 
the prophets left behind in Judah who, unlike 
them, were visionlcss (9) and afraid to expose the 
true cause of Zion’s calamity, thine iniquity (14). 
They were men who had gone about saying ‘bad 
luck' instead of crying ‘repent!’. Their w'ords 
were mocking words, little different from the 
taunts of the hostile spectators of the city’s 
desolation (15. 16) and utterly apart from the 
fearless messages of the true prophets in accord¬ 
ance with which God was now fulfilling his word 
that he had commanded in the days of old (17). 
These shallow optimists with their false burdens 
(14) had no light to shed on the present situation. 

In verses 16, 17 the usual order of initial letters 
is reversed and Pe precedes ^Ayin, as it does also 
in chapters iii and iv, but not in chapter i (which 
may be a sign of dilference of authorship). The 
quaint Rabbinic explanation of this feature is 
that ‘Israel spoke with the mouth {Pe) what the 
eye {\iyin) had not seen', i.e. illicit things. Horn 
(17) is the usual symbol of strength. 

d. A call to supplication (ii. 18-22) 

The suffering city is not only bidden to cry to the 
Lord (19), but words are put into the suppliant’s 
mouth (20-22). Verse 18, however, is a little 
obscure. To whom docs their refer? If to the 
adversaries of the previous verse, then verse 18 
must begin w'ith an insolent shout of triumph at 
the God of the Jews. But the succeeding words 
hardly seem appropriate to that end, and why is 
the w'all addressed, and not God? Wc should 
also expect, in Hebrew, the link-word ‘saying’ 
between the statement and the cry. Many, w'ith 
Calvin, prefer to take the first phrase absolutely; 
i.e. ‘the heart of the Jews cried . . .’. Then the 
elegist himself speaks, urging his fellow-counlry- 
mcn first of all lo give free vent to their surging 
emotions and then to turn their griefs into prayer. 
He himself gives them the lead in verses 20-22. 
Godly sorrow that worketh repentance will, in 
the end, secure their deliverance (2 Cor. vii. 
10 ). 

The wall (18) must mean the citizens within the 
wall, and the night (19) is either the time of 
undisturl>ed reflection or a picture of sorrow 
itself, in verse 22, instead of summoning wor¬ 
shippers to a festival, God has called together 
His terrors round about (cf. Jc. xx. 3, AV and rv 
mg.) and so encircled His people that none 
escaped nor remained. 

111. THIRD ODE. iii. 1-66 
a. The cry of the afflicted (iii. 1-21) 

This chapter with its acrostic in triplets con¬ 
centrates on the personal sufferings of the writer, 
although he is speaking, no doubt, *as the typical 
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representative of his people’ (T. H. Gastcr). 
Through all his agony there breathes a spirit of 
quiet resignation and confidence, especially in 
the second section (22-39). This is a finished 
product of literary art, although it is possible to 
detect a lack of cohesion here and there owing to 
the exigencies of the alphabetical framework. 
But in more ways than one, tliis poem brings 
us to the very heart of the book. As a fore- 
glimpse of Christ’s passion it has affinities with 
is. liii and Ps. xxii. 

Once more, in a scries of suggestive metaphors, 
the sufferings are directly attributed to God: 
He hath led me (2), etc. in verse 6 see RV. One of 
the most striking figures here given is that of 
God as a huntsman, winging His arrows (rv 
mg, ‘the sons of his quiver’) against the prey 
(12, 13). He has also given stones instead of 
bread; hcncc the broken teeth of verse 16. But 
in verses 19-21 the way is prepared for a differ¬ 
ent and complementary portrait of the Almighty^ 

b. The mercies of God (iii. 22-39) 

That such a beautiful expression of assurance in 
God’s unfailing mercies should be found in 
Lcimentations and in such a context is indeed 
remarkable and carries its own rich consolations. 
Cf. verse 57. His compassions fail not (22). 
Targum and Syr. have: ‘The Lord’s mercies, 
verily they cease not . . They arc adapted to 
each day’s requirements (cf. Dt. xxxiii. 25, 26). 
In verses 25ff. the poet universalizes his own 
experience and inculcates the duties of watchful 
expectancy and glad submission. ‘Let him sit 
alone and keep silence’ (28, rv), let him put his 
mouth to the dust like a beaten slave (29); for 
the infliction will pass (31), in that it does not 
represent God’s final will for a man (32, 33). If 
God is so just that He cannot tolerate the ill- 
treatment of captives, the perversion of the 
courts of law, or sharp practices in business 
(34-36), then any sufferer can aflbrd to be patient 
(26). Evil too (i.e. trouble, not moral wickedness) 
is subject to God’s control and has no indepen¬ 
dent existence (38). God is supreme (37), and am 
use trouble for beneficent ends. No man alive 
can contend that his sufferings are entirely un¬ 
deserved (39). To meet them in the way suggested 
will turn them into means of blessing. Cf. Ps. 
cxix. 71. 

c. A call for conversion (iii. 4(1-42) 

‘The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance’ 
(Rom. ii. 4). In true prophetic vein the clegist 
puts himself alongside his countrymen and 
entreats them to return to the Lord and to seek 
reconciliation with Him. Let them examine 
themselves (40) in the liglit of His command¬ 
ments which they have transgressed (42), and let 
the lifting up of their hands unto God in the 
heavens be accompanied by the lifting up of their 
hearts also, i.e. let their prayers for pardon be 
true and sincere. Let them know too what it 
feels like to be unpardoned, to be under God’s 
judgment still (42b), and they will come to 
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appreciate all the more die wonder of His 
forgiveness. 

d. The sorrows of sin (iii. 43-54) 

The sense of dereliction which precedes every 
genuine conversion is then described. There 
comes to the soul a chastening apprehension of 
the wrath of God against sin and of the barrier 
which sin has erected between it and Him (44). 
The effects of sin are fully acknowledged and 
heartfelt grief ensues. But God is no longer 
regarded as an implacable enemy. His tender 
mercy is in view and is keenly awaited (50) by 
the one who had seemed beyond the reach of all 
help (52-54). These last moving verses suggest an 
actual physical experience on the part of the 
writer, but if so, it was an experience different 
from that of Jeremiah who was placed in a dry 
dungeon by his own people (Je. xxxviii. 6). 
The daughters of my city (51) may be the villages 
outside Jerusalem which were also devastated. 

e. Comfort and cursing (iii. 55-66) 

Out of the depths of self-despair the prayer of the 
penitent sinner reaches the heights of heaven. 
Casting himself upon the name or character of 
Jehovah (55), He finds that God is by his side as 
advocate and redeemer, with words of consola¬ 
tion on His gracious lips (56-58). With this sec¬ 
tion cf. Ps. Ixix. 

But while admitting the validity of God’s 
judgments he cannot find it in his heart to 
excuse those who have been the instruments of 
them. They too must be punished: Give . . . thy 
curse unto them (65). Such an imprecation at this 
juncture may strike a jarring note, but it is well to 
remember that the infliction of sutfering upon 
another man may, in the providence of God, lead 
that man to come to a recognition of his own 
sins and to seek the Lord, but it does not, on that 
account, render the instigator of the suffering less 
amenable to God’s laws. The writer appears to 
be speaking under considerable provocation. 

IV. FOURTH ODE. iv. 1-22 
a. Then and now (iv. 1-12) 

A series of bitter contrasts between Jerusalem 
in her glory and Jerusalem in her shame. Two 
parallel passages (1-5, 6-11) are brought to a 
conclusion in the reflection of verse 12, and the 
execution of this section is most artistic. 

Verse 1 recalls the burning of the temple by 
Nebuzaradan in 2 Ki. xxv. 9. At such a time 
even the tender offices of motherhood were in 
abeyance. Cliildren received worse treatment 
than the offspring of jackals (3, rv) or the young 
of the aireless ostrich (see Jb. xxxix. 13-17). 
Sodom perished in a moment by the hand of 
God; Zion must undergo a long and weary 
punishment, meted out to her by the hands of 
men (6). Those normally conspicuous because of 
their rank or calling (7; Nazarites, av; ‘nobles’, 
rv) are no longer known in the streets', they are 
indistinguishable from all the rest (8). Verse 12 
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is at one and the same time an illustration of 
arrogant self-confidence and of subsequent 
disillusionment. 

b. The consequences of sin (iv. 13-20) 

The prophets and priests who had failed to 
proclaim God’s true word arc involved in a 
fearful nemesis. They are treated as lepers and 
hurried out of the city. Even the heathen arc 
asked to give them no shelter (15), for they are 
guilty men, against whom the prophet Jeremiah 
had spoken so often (Je. vi. 13, viii. 10, xxiii. II, 
14), and they had helped to shed the blood of the 
just (13; cf. Je. xxvi. 20-23). The people too are 
brought to realize that trust in an earthly ally 
(such as Egypt, Je. xxxvii. 7) was doomed to dis¬ 
appointment (17), nor could the possession of 
the Davidic kingship be taken as a guarantee of 
divine blessing and protection (20). The anointed 
of the Lord (20) is Zedekiah, Judah’s last tragic 
king, whose fate is described in 2 Ki. xxv. 4-7. 
Thus ecclesiastical leaders, politicians, the king 
himself, have all been powerless to avert God’s 
judgments from the guilty nation whose end is 
come (18). 

c. Edom sliall not escape (iv. 21, 22) 

At the time of Jerusalem’s capture, Edom had 
sought to enrich herself at her kinsmen’s expense 
(Ob. 10-16), and her conduct at that time had 
been bitterly resented (Ezk. xxv. 12-14; Ps. 
cxxxvii. 7-9). Hut the Jews could console them¬ 
selves w'ith the thought that, whereas their own 
punishment was now accomplished (22; cf. Is. 
xl. 2), that of Edom was still to come: the cup 
also shall pass through unto thee (21). And when 
it did, it would be a sign of returning mercy for 
Judah. Vz (21), the home of Job, is probably 
mentioned here as showing the extent of Edomite 
domains. He will discover thy sins (22). ‘Discover’ 
is the opposite of ‘cover’, the usual word for 
‘forgive’. 


V. FIFTH ODE. v. 1-22 

a. An appeal for mercy (v. 1-10) 

Although there are twenty-two verses in this 
chapter, the acrostic arrangement is missing. 
Here is a prayer which may reflect conditions a 
little later than the actual destruction of the city, 
and which is an impassioned congregational 


entreaty for divine mercy. Although God is 
responsible for the calamity, yet it is to Him that 
the sorrowing people instinctively turn for help. 
Was it not He who had given them their in¬ 
heritance (2)? Their present forlorn state, in 
which they were compelled to purchase the bare 
necessities of life from their captors (4) and to 
seek their bread in the wilderness at the peril of 
their lives from marauding Bedouin (9), was a 
plea to God to restore them, for His own name’s 
sake, to their rightful position in the land, so 
that they would no longer be under the rule of 
servants, i.c. Babylonian satraps who were often 
promoted slaves of the king’s household (8). The 
sentiment in verse 7 is in line with the second 
commandment. Generations of mankind do not 
live in watertight compartments, and children 
normally have to bear, i.e. reap the consequences 
of, their parents’ misdoings (cf. Ex. xx. 5n.; 
Dl. v. 9n.). That this does not, however, override 
personal responsibility is made clear in such 
passages as Ezk. xviii. 1-4. 

b. rhe shamefubiess of sin (v. 11-18) 

One more glance at the awful retribution which 
the people of God have brought upon themselves 
by their persistent transgression of His laws. 
But the mood is one of sorrow', not resentment. 
All thoughts of personal revenge arc absent, for 
the rightness of God's judgment has been freely 
acknowledged and the issue is left in His own 
hands. The poet, in the name of his people, has 
won through to contrite humility and patient 
submi.ssion. For young men to grind (13) was 
dishonouring as being women’s work (cf. Jdg. 
xvi. 21). Foxes (1 8) are of course jackals (rv mg.). 

c. God’s eternal tlironc (v. 19-22) 

1 he last look is reserved for the throne of God 
which still abides even'though the throne of the 
Davidic dynasty has been sent crashing to the 
ground. Only in God is there hope for the 
stricken people. A great longing for reconciliation 
and renewal breathes through the petition of 
verse 21. This in turn intensifies the realization 
of present forsakenness (20, 22). SufTering has 
done its work, the prodigal has come to himself 
and is ready to arise and go to his Father. 

'Thou hast utterly rejected us (22). See av and 
RV mg. It is possible to render ‘unless Thou 
hast . . .’ (which God forbid!). 

L. E. H. Stephens-Hodoe. 
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EZEKIEL 

INTRODUCTION 


1. AUTHORSHIP, DATE AND it can be said that Jesus saw nothing but ruin 

CIRCUMSTANCES fQi* chosen people when He foretold the 

The three problems are all bound together in destruction of Jerusalcni (Mk. xiii. 2). 1 rom the 

regard to this writing. The book is composed biblical evidence it is hard to resist the dictum of 

mainly in the first person and purports to come Gressmann, ‘World renewal necessarily follows 

from the prophet Ezekiel, who is stated to be one upon world catastrophe.’ Ezekiel himself pro¬ 
of the Jewish exiles deported with King Jehoiachin vides the best answer to the question, ‘How could 

in 597 B.c. (i. If.). The narrative is punctuated by a prophet conjoin threat and promise with any 

progressive marks of time, beginning at the etfecl upon his hearers?'Apart from the develop- 

fifth year of the captivity, 593 h.c , (i. 2), con- ment observable in the general trend of his 

linuing up to the twenty-lifth year when chapters prophecies—first judgment (i—xxxii), then con- 

xl- xlviii were written (xl. I; xxix. 17tf., written solution (xxxiii -xlviii)- -he mingles the two in 

in the twenty-seventh year, was later inserted by such a way as to create a sense of shame in the 

the prophet at that point for a specific reason; very moment of promise. Sec especially E/k. 

see commentary notes). xx. 42tf.: ‘Ye shall know that I am the Lord, 

UvWii Yccenx times the aulhenlicity of the when I shall bring you into the land of Israel .. . 

book was largely unquestioned but in the present And there shall ye remember your ways, and all 

century it has provided fair game for the in- your doings, wherein ye have been defiled; 

genuity of some scholars. Their labours, on the and ye shall lothe yourselves in your own sight 

other hand, have served to set forth clearly the ibr all your evils that ye have committed.’ (The 

nature ofthc problems presented by the book and whole pa.ssage xx. 33"44 should be carefully 

enabled their successors the more intelligently read, where a species of remnant-doctrine is 

to approach them. also observable.) it may be added that this gen- 

Of the two chief dilficulties in the way of eral position is being adopted by a growing 

accepting the genuineness of H/.ckiel, the first number of Old Testament scholars; for further 

may be dealt with summarily. It is held that this details the student is referred to the standard 

prophet, like his forbears, was a preacher of works on Old Testament theology and escha- 

doom, and nothing else. All the pre-cxilic lology. 

prophets set themselves against the popular Ihe second major consideration is more 
eschatology of their day and pronounced only important and has occasioned most of the later 

judgments against Israel. How, it is asked, could theories regarding Ezekiel. Whereas the prophet 

a prophet in one breath proclaim judgment for lived in Babylonia he constantly addresses the 

sins, and in the next bestow wonderful promises Jews left in Jerusalem. He enacts symbolic 

on (he sinful people? Some further maintain prophecies for their benefit which, nevertheless, 

that the idea of an age of bliss came from they could not see; he knows their situation per- 

Persia, so that all passages which speak o(' it fectly; he describes events which he witnesses 

must be dated after the exile, when the Israelites happening in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, 

had been in contact with that nation. On this c.g. the idolatries of the elders in the temple 

view a considerable portion of Ezekiel has to be (chapter viii), the sudden death of one of their 

pronounced late interpolation, and such is number (xi. 13), Zedekiah’s attentpled escape 

Holscher’s position. His disciple, von Gall, has from Jerusalem by night (xii. 3-12), Nebuchad- 

applicd the same criterion to all the prophets; nezzar consulting omens at cross-roads on the 

the postulated process of gradual editing of the way to the city (xxi. 18tf.) and later encamping 

prophetic books, in which successive ‘accretions’ outside Jerusalem (xxiv. 2). That a man living 

to the text take place in successive generations, in Babylonia could witness events of this order 

evokes sheer wonder at the ingenuity of the in so remote a place as Jerusalem seems nonsense 

scheme, but it is far too complicated to be real, to a scientific age like ours; it is therefore argued 

Most scholars reject the notion that the hope of that some other solution must be found. Either 

a kingdom of God was the sole property of the Ezekiel actually lived in Jcruwsalem, not Baby- 

Persian nation; that hope was also indigenous Ionia, and this book incorporates his genuine 
to Israel. prophecies with those of a later redactor who 

It is hard to understand why the prophets made out that he lived as an exile (so Herntrich): 

could not have predicted a restoration after or the whole situation is fictitious and the work 

judgment; that they saw only chaos is no more is comparable to the pseudonymous apocalyptic 
to be inferred from their prophecies of doom than writings of later Judaism, belonging actually to 
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the age of Alexander (so Torrey). Of these two 
alternatives, hardly anyone takes the latter 
seriously, but the former commands considerable 
attention and is accepted by Oesterley {Introduc¬ 
tion to the Old Testamenty pp. 324-325). Cooke, 
however, voices the feeling of many critics when 
he says that it is just as hard to believe in the 
highly imaginative redactor as to accept the 
statements in the text (I.C.C., p. xxiii). Conse¬ 
quently he accepts the authenticity of the book 
in the main; and the consensus of modern 
scholarship is with him. Guillaume has further 
related this extraordinary gift of second sight 
possessed by Ezekiel to other similar phenomena 
in the Old Testament, and even in the modern 
Bedouin world. By his reseiirclies he has enabled 
us better to understand a type of mind which 
has little in common with modern Western 
civilization {Prophecy and Divination: sec 
especially pp. 155-158). If this controversy has 
served no other purpose, therefore, than to 
throw into relief the truly amazing character 
that was Ezekiel’s, it will not have been in vain. 

Ezekiel ministered, then, to the nation, both 
that part in exile and those left in thic homeland, 
in the period just prior to the fall of Jerusalem 
and after. He was a younger contemporary of 
Jeremiah; judging from the echoes of the senior 
prophet in his book, he must have had consider¬ 
able contact with him. 

U. CONTENTS 

As the outline of contents shows (see below), the 
book is constructed on a clearly defined plan, the 
subjects of each section being mainly adhered to. 
After the introductory vision of chapters i—iii, 
Ezekiel concentrates almost exclusively on laying 
bare the iniquity of his people. He pitilessly 
drags their sins to the light and pronounces the 
judgment of God on them. By symbolic actions, 
parables, fiery oratory and logical statement he 
reiterates his theme of the wickedness of the 
nation and its inevitable destruction. The 
rcF>etition of denunciation and threat of doom is 
so constant as to make the reader recoil in 
horror, all the more so in that, whereas other 
prophetic works light up their threats with 
promises, this element is largely lacking in the 
first section of Ezekiel’s book. When he does 
allow a ray of hope to shine through, it usually 
glows a fiery red, so that the restoration spoken 
of is a shameful one and not in joy (see, e.g., 
xvi. 53-58, XX. 43, 44). In this, as in other respects, 
Ezekiel has affinity with the author of the book 
of Revelation, for both works set forth, as none 
other in their respective Testaments, the unmiti¬ 
gated terror of God’s wrath. 

The second section (chapters xxv—xxxii) 
confines itself to oracles against the nations of 
Israel’s environment, both the petty states that 
plundered the people in their hour of distress and 
the greater nations of the day. Here Ezekiel’s 
poetic imagination soars to its height; we are 
given some of the most vivid word pictures of the 
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Old Testament in his oracles against the prince 
of Tyre and Pharaoh of Egypt. It is curious that 
Ezekiel is silent as to the fate of Babylon, the 
chief destroyer of Jerusalem. Some believe that, 
since this nation must have figured in Ez^ekicl’s 
prophecies of doom, it must be symbolized by 
Gog in the prophecy of chapters xxxviii, xxxix. 
There is, however, no hint of this in the text and 
everything seems to point against the identifica¬ 
tion. One can but feel that, like Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel regarded Nebiichadnezztir as a servant 
of Jehovah and so regarded his actions as 
divinely ordained; unlike Jeremiah, however, 
Ezekiel received no subsequent word concerning 
Babylon and so left the issue with God. 

The turning-point in Ezekiel’s ministry is 
occasioned by the arrival of a messenger from 
Jerusalem, announcing the city’s fall (xxxiii. 21). 
In face of the consistent scepticism of the people 
towards his preaching, this event constituted the 
divine confirmation of his ministry. Henceforth 
people flocked to hear him (xxxiii. 30). He was 
now free to give himself to the task of rehabilitat¬ 
ing the scattered nation and this forms the theme 
of chapters xxxiii—xxxvii. 

It has been a long-standing perplexity that, 
after the restoration of the nation in the messianic 
era, Ezekiel should have spoken of a further 
uprising of foreign powers against Israel 
(xxxviii, xxxix). There are nevertheless cogent 
reasons lying behind this teaching and we cannot 
see any necessity for denying it to Ezekiel. See 
introductory notes to these two chapters in the 
commentary. 

The conclusion of the book (xl- -xlviii) is the 
product of a devout mind that has long and 
aftectionately pondered over the worship of 
Israel in her coming age of bliss. Wc are here 
forcibly reminded that Ezekiel was a priest as 
well as a prophet. As such he combined in him¬ 
self the two great streams of Israel’s tradition. 
In a land purged of uncleanness, the ide;il 
worship in an ideal temple is set forth for the 
observance of an ideal people. 

in. CHARACTERISTICS 

Two features of Ezekiel’s personality have 
already been mentioned, viz. the vividness of his 
imagination and his unique powers of telepathy, 
clairvoyance and prognosis. These combine with 
an overwhelming sense of the transcendence of 
God to produce passages of literature that in 
many ways seem alien to the modern mind, but 
which richly reward investigation. How many, 
for example, are so bewildered by Ezekiel’s 
account of his inaugural vision in chapter i 
that they read no further? Yet that chapter, 
once grasped, is seen to be highly significant and 
of great spiritual value, as the Jews themselves 
recognized. (A saying in the Mishnah records that 
the Chariot, i.e. Ezk. i, and the Creation, i.e. 
Gn. i, are the two matters to be expounded only 
to a prudent person; Hag. ii. 1, quoted Cooke, 
p. 23.) Similar observations could be made 
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concerning many obscure and neglected passages 
in Ezekiel. 

In certain directions Ezekiel pioneered move¬ 
ments of thought which were destined to develop 
into the characteristic features of later Judaism. 
He was the first to state with dogmatic clarity 
the truth of individual responsibility. By the 
frequency of his visions and the ecstatic nature 
of many of his utterances, and especially by his 
prophecies concerning Gog and the future 
kingdom, he shaped a type of prophecy that in 
due course led to the apocalyptic movement. 
Ezekiel is thus the bridge between prophecy and 
apocalyptic. Further, by his priestly training he 
was naturally more iniercsled in worship than 
in evangelism; consequently the missionary 
spirit, so evident in the latter chapters of Isaiah, 
is largely absent from his writings. In all these 
matters, viz. individual responsibility, apocalyp¬ 
tic prophecy and the by-passing of the Gentile 
in contemplating the kingdom of God, Judaism 
went much further than Ezekiel and in certain 
directions actually produced a caricature of his 
teaching. (See, c.g., the introductory notes to 
chapter xviii in the commentary.) It is as unjust, 
however, to blame Ezekiel for these unfortunate 
developments, as it is to blame Daniel for the 
puerilities of some apocalyptic writings, or St. 
Paul for the doctrine of predestination to damna¬ 


tion. Where Ezekiel and Daniel were silent, or 
at most implicit, Judaism became explicit and 
exaggerated; just as some people’s logic drives 
them to a position which most Christians believe 
St. Paul would have disowned. It is unfortunate 
in the highest degree, therefore, that many 
biblical scholars should disparage Ezekiel as 
being retrogressive in its doctrine. On the con¬ 
trary, this book makes an important contribution 
in the providence of God to the unfolding 
revelation of God in the Bible. It needs to be 
studied with a greater sympathy than some 
moderns are at present inclined to accord 
it. 

Finally, it may perhaps be mentioned that in 
some places the text of Ezekiel has sufTcred 
badly in transmission. To sort out the difficulties 
would demand more space than is allowable in a 
commentary of this compass. Only the more 
important corrections have been pointed out in 
the exposition. The interested student is recom¬ 
mended to the very useful commentary by G. A. 
Cooke in the l.C.C. While in many respects it 
goes further in the matter of conjecture than 
conservative scholars would generally allow, it 
is nevertheless characterized in the main by a 
commendable sobriety of judgment. I’he present 
writer has not hesitated frequently to draw 
upon it. 
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COMMENTARY 

ISRAEL’S SIN AND IMPENDING JUDGMENT, i. 1 xxiv. 27 


I. THE CALL OF EZEKIEL, i. 1- iii. 27 
a. The vision of the glory <if God (i. 1-28) 

It is not known from what epoch Ezekiel dates 
the thirtieth year (1), whether Babylonian or 
Israelite. Origen thought it represented his own 
age. The fifth year of kiny, Jehoiachin\s captivity 
(2), however, fixes the date as 593 b.c. Evidences 
of Jewish settlements have been found at 
Nippur on the river Chehar (1), known to the 
Babylonians as ‘The Grand Canal'; that 
E^/ekicl should receive in such a place visioits of 
God (1) would be revolutionary to many of his 
compatriots, whose feelings rather found expres¬ 
sion in utterances such as Ps. cxxxvii. 

Like others before him, Ezekiel’s call to the 
prophetic office came with a vision of Ciod. But, 
as frequently in prophetic ecstasy (cf. Acts \), 
the nature of the vision was conditioned by the 
environment of the recipient. In this case it was 
the approach of a storm cloud by whicii God 
revealed Himself to Ezekiel (4). The blackness of 
the cloud, the unnatural fiery glow' and the 
lightning flashes provided the framework for the 
manifestation of the greater glory of God. (See 
Guillaume, Prophecy ami Divination, pp. 155- 
156, and compare the following report of a 
storm on the Euphrates: ‘Dense masses of black 
clouds, streaked with orange, red and yellow 
appeared coming up from the WSW, and 
approaching us with fearful velocity . . . The 
clouds by this time were quite terrific. Below the 
darkest of them there was a large collection of 
matter, of a dark crimson colour, which was 
rolling tow'ards us at an awTul rate ... All became 
calm and clear as before, and barely twenty-live 
minutes had seen the beginning, progress and 
termination of this fearful hurricane.' Chesney, 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, quoted by 
Cooke in T.C.C,, p. 10.) Note the repeated term 
likeness (5, 10, 13, etc.); Ezekiel can suggest only 
parallels to the figures of his vision. The living 
creatures (5) with their wheels (15) form an 
unetirthly chariot for the throne of God. The 
comment of the Rabbis on the faces of the living 
creatures (10) is frequently quoted with approval; 
‘Man is exalted among creatures; the eagle is 
exalted among birds; the ox is exalted among 
domestic animals; the lion is exalted among 
wild beasts; and all of them have received 
dominion, and greatness has been given them, 
yet they are stationed below the chariot of the 
Holy One’ {Midrash R. Shemoth, 23, on Ex. xv. 
1). Cf. Rev. iv. 7. 

The wheels (15, 16) enabled the chariot to travel 
anywhere, a needful reminder for the exiles (see 
note on verses 1, 2). Viewed from Ezekiel’s 
position, they seemed to revolve within each 
other; their construction was as though one 
wheel were in the midst of another (see RV mg.), 
though actually there were only four wheels. 


each separate, standing at the four corners of a 
square. The movement of the wheels (17) is 
unimaginable if we have ordinary vehicles in 
mind; this is a supernatural chariot I Their rings 
(i.e. ‘rims’) were full of eyes (18). These eyes 
denote intelligence, for the spirit of the living 
creature was in the wheels (20). Likeness of the 
firnuiftieti! (22); better, ‘platform’; rakTa is trans¬ 
lated firmament in Gn. i, but its fundamental 
meaning ‘something made firm and flat by 
stamping' is here in mind. It serves as the basis 
for Jehovah's throne (26) and is borne by the 
living creatures. 

Note that in verses 26-28 the prophet will not 
say he definitely saw Jehovah, only a likeness as 
the appearance of a man or the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory of the Lord. (There is the 
‘large face’ and the ‘small face' of God, says the 
Talmud, and man is given to sec tlic latter only; 
cf. Jn, i. ItS.) Nevertheless that which Iizekiel saw 
was sulficicnt to overwhelm him; cf. Is. vi. 5; 
Dn. X. 8, 9; Rev. i. 17. 

b. The prophet’s call and commission (ii. I—iii. 3) 

The title son of man (1,3, etc.) applied to himself 
is characteristic of Ezekiel and emphasizes his 
status as mere creature over against the majesty 
of the Creator. It is used by God in addressing 
the prophet, not by Ezekiel of himself, apparently 
to show that his duty is to be the mouthpiece of 
the divine will and nothing more. They . , . shall 
know that there hath been a prophet among them 
(5) finds its counterpart in the oft-repeated 
phrase ‘they shall know that 1 am .lehovah’. Both 
truths are to become apparent by God fulfilling 
the prophet’s predictions; cf. xxxiii. 32, 33; 
Dt. xviii. 2lf. 

The prophet is bidden not to share the rebel¬ 
liousness of his nation by hiding from them the 
me.ssages God will declare to him (8). That God 
.should have directly touched the mouth of 
Jeremiah (Je. i. 9) but given a roll of a book to 
Ezekiel (9) illustrates the difference between the 
two prophets; the former declares the immanence 
of God, the latter His transcendence. The writing 
on the book within and without (10), contrary to 
normal usage, indicates the fulness of its con¬ 
tents. Lamentations, and mourning, and woe (\0) is 
a fair description of the major part of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy. His message was not changed until, 
according to the promise of verse 5, God ful¬ 
filled his words in the destruction of Jerusalem 
(xxxiii. 21f.). 

Eat this roll (iii. 1). There is nothing mechanical 
in this mode of inspiration; that Ezekiel must 
masticate the roll shows he must make its 
message his own. Despite the nature of the 
message, its taste to the prophet was as honey for 
sweetness (3), for ‘it is sweet to do the will of 
God and to be trusted with tasks for Him’ 
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(McFadyen). Note the variation in the experience 
of the New Testament apocalyptist (Rev. x. 10). 

c. The commission emphasized (iii. 4-15) 

The prophet is not sent to a foreign nation (5), 
nor to the heathen world in general (6); if it had 
been so they would have listened. But Israel will 
listen neither to a prophet nor to God Himself 
(7). A people ‘deep of lip and heavy of tongue' 
(5, RV mg.) indicates ‘a people whose speech 
sounded guttural and thick to Hebrew ears’ 
(Cooke). The traditional obduracy of Israel is 
referred to by our Lord in Mt. xi. 21-24; Lk. iv. 
24-27. With verses 8 and 9 cf. Is. 1.7; Je. i. 17-19. 

To them of the captivity (11). Ezekiel's mission, 
although directed to all Israel (4), is now specified 
as immediately intended for his fellow-exiles. 
This would be necessitated by his circumstances; 
but the writing of the hook, or even of its separate 
parts, would make his message available to the 
whole nation. 

The departure of the chariot of glory leaves the 
prophet in a reaction of bitterness and heat of .. . 
spirit (14). But he is compelled to start on his 
prophetic ministry. He moves to Tel-abib, the 
‘house of green ears’, a chief centre of the exiles. 
It takes him seven days to recover from the effects 
of the vision (15). 

d. The prophet as watchman (iii. 16-21) 

I have made thee a watchman (17). A watchman’s 
task was to warn a city of impending danger; so 
Ezekiel must warn his people of the disaster 
shortly to overtake them. The passage has in 
mind the catastrophe about to fall on Jerusalem, 
but the prophet would no doubt apply it gener¬ 
ally. Its importance lies in the relationship to be 
established between Ezekiel and his hearers; he 
is responsible for them individually and must 
warn each man as a faithful pastor (18, 20); they 
arc individually responsible l^or their actions and 
their fate, for God will deal with them as moral 
persons, not as a unit (19). This is a revolutionary 
conception and marks a significant step in the 
process of revelation. Sec notes on chapters 
xviii and xxxiii. 1-20. 

e. Silence enjoined (iii. 22-27) 

Ezekiel is commanded to remain in his house 
(24), perhaps owing to a threat of violence (25). 
Dumbness will come upon him (26), except when 
Jehovah opens his mouth in prophetic utterance 
(27). If this episode is in place here, Ezekiel’s 
ministry is a private one, which only they receive 
who come to his house (cf. viii. 1), until tidings of 
the fall of Jerusalem reach him (xxxiii. 21, 22). 
Some feel that this comes strangely after the 
preceding commission; they suggest that this 
paragraph may be misplaced and belongs to a 
later period of Ezekiel’s ministry. If that be so, 
verse 27 relates to a specific occasion when God 
shall cause the prophet’s dumbness to cease 
(see xxxiii. 21, 22). The suggested transference is 
not impossible, especially as the previous para¬ 
graph finds a fuller exposition in xxxiii. 1-20. 


On the other hand, the passage receives a good 
meaning where it stands now and may be allowed 
to retain its place: ‘his freedom of movement will 
be restricted by the exiles . . . God will restrain 
his utterance, suffering him to speak only when 
specially directed to do so’ (Wardle). 

11. FOUR ACTED PROPHECIES, 
iv. 1—V. 17 

a. I'hc siege of Jerusalem (iv. 1-3) 

J'he tile (1) used by Ezekiel w'oiild be of soft clay, 
the drawing would be carved by means of a 
stylus; when it was finished the clay would be 
baked as a brick. Presumably the operations of 
verse 2 were to be inscribed on the tile. The iron 
pan (3) perhaps portrays the strong fortifications 
set up against the city. 

b. The exile (iv. 4 8) 

The propliet lies on his side, bearing Israel’s 
iniquity, i.c. the chastisement for the iniquity, for 
the period of tlic exile (4). i.xx reads 190 in 
verses 5 and 9 instead of 390 and is probably 
correct. From verses 5, 6, 9 we gather that 
Ezekiel was to lie 150 days on his left side and 
forty on his right; the period from the deportation 
under Tiglath-pilcser in 734 n.r. (2 Ki. xv. 29) to 
the taking of Jerusalem in 586 was 148 years, 
i.e. roughly 150 years, while the forty years 
(general designation of a generation) for Judah 
roughly corresponds to the period 586 to 536, 
the lime of Judah’s exile in Babylon. Cooke 
suggests that the figure 390 was due to a copyist 
interpreting the iniquity of the house of Israel (4) 
as the whole period of Israel's sinning. According 
to the chronology of the book of Kings, the 
period from the division of tlie kingdom under 
Rehoboam to 586 was 394J years. 

c. The famine (iv. 9-17) 

Two thoughts about the approaching famine are 
to be distinguished here: the scarcity of food 
(9-11, 16, 17) and the uncleanness involved in 
eating it in a foreign land (12-15). The curious 
mixture of grain in verse 9 merely implies short¬ 
age and is not to be compared with Lv. xix. 19. 
¥ or fitches read, as in RV, ‘spell’. Twenty shekels 

(10) is about nine ounces; the sixth part of an bin 

(11) about two pints. The dun^ (12) used in the 
baking of bread was for fuel. To Ezekiel, 
brought up as a priest, human excrement was 
too revolting; in response to his prayers (14) he 
was allowed to use cow's dung (15), which is still 
used for fuel by Bedouin. With verse 13 cf. EIo. 
ix. 3f.; Am. vii. 17. All lands outside Canaan 
were unclean and their products likewise, for 
Jehovah was not worshipped in them. 

d. The slaughter (v. 1-4) 

Shaving the head was a figure for catastrophe: 
see Is. vii. 20; Jc. xli. 5. Here the act represents the 
fate of the inhabitants of Jerusalem; they were 
to be burned, slain and scattered (2); the sword 
pursuing those that flee the city (2c) indicates 
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the completeness of the destruction. Of the few 
that truly escape (those bound in Ezekiel's 
skirt, verse 3) some shall yet perish (4), so that 
the remnant is very small indeed. Ezekiel thus 
docs hold to a doctrine of the remnant (see also 
vi. 8-10, ix. 8, xi. 13), in spite of the asseverations 
of some to the contrary; but it is wholly siilv 
ordinated to his message of judgment until the 
fall of Jerusalem, after which it becomes his 
dominant theme. 

e. An exposition of (he signs (v. 5-17) 

Jerusalem is the centre of the world, alike by her 
position and privilege (5; cf. xxxviii. 12). This 
makes her excess of wickedness over the nations 
more heinous (cf. xvi. 47f.; Je. ii. lOf.). The 
argument of verse 7 implies that the nations about 
Israel walked according to such light as they had, 
but Israel had not; God accordingly would 
reciuite the sins of His people in the si^ht of the 
natioiLs (8), both as an example and vindication 
of llis holiness. With verse 10 cf. La. xxvi. 29 
and Dt. xxviii. 53, prophecies fulfilled in the 
event (La. i\'. 10). Pestilence ami l)looil (17) arc 
one plague; we thus have the four scourges of 
Lv. xwi, famine, evil beasts, pestilence, the 
sw'ord. They occur again in xiw 21 and figure in 
the plagues of the book of Revelation (Rev. vi. 
7, 8). 

HI. PROPHECY AGAINST THE 
MOUNTAINS OF ISRAEL, vi. 1-14 

Ezekiel addresses the country under the figure 
the mountains of Israel (2), since they formed its 
chief feature; it is, indeed, ‘a central mountain 
range sloping down to the narrow plains by the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan’ (Toy). Moreover, 
mountains and hills (3) are usually associated by 
the prophets with idolatry (c.g. Is. Ixv. 7; 
Je. iii. 6; Ho. iv. 13). Rivers (3); rv ‘water¬ 
courses’, Rv mg. ‘ravines’. These and the 
valleys were used for impure rites and the 
worship of Moloch (see Je. vii. 31, 32). Ile^h 
places (3) were originally lofty sites, but came 
to denote sanctuaries wherever situated; there 
were many of thc.se in the land where worship 
was ostensibly offered to .Jehovah, but actually 
differed little from that of Lsracl’s neighbours. 
Apparently the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah 
had been in vain (2 Ki. xviii. 4, xxiii. 5). Intakes 
(4; RV ‘sun-images’; Heb. hammanim) were 
probably images of Baal hamrnan, ‘the glowing 
Baal’, and so were not really representations of 
the sun god, though the cull may have been 
connected with sun worship in the temple 
(see viii. 16f.). Ye shall know that 1 am the Lord 
(7). A phrase characteristic of E/ekicI; it occurs 
in verses 10, 13, 14 and about sixty times cLsc- 
where. The motive for Jehovah’s action is always 
the acknowledgment by the nations of His sole 
deity and power. 

I am broken with their whorish heart (9J; 
read with rv mg. ‘J have broken their whorish 
heart’. God breaks the heart by sorrow to bring 


about repentance. Smite . . . stamp (11). The 
actions of Ezekiel seem to express exultation 
rather than horror (see xxi. 17, xxii. 13, xxv. 6). 
Alas! is better rendered Aha! (lxx, euge, eugc\ 
i.e. Bravo!), as though the prophet exults in the 
coming Judgment. His concern is the vindiaition 
of Jehovah’s lionour rather than tlic fate of 
sinners. Cf. Rev. xix. 1-4. The destruction of 
idolaters among their idols (13) will reveal the 
impotence of the latter and convince the sur¬ 
vivors that .Ichovah alone is God. Diblath (14), 
rv ‘Diblah' (situated east of the Dead Sea in 
the south), is almost certainly a misreading of 
Riblah (lying far north by ‘the entrance to 
Hamath’, xlviii. 1), the Hebrew d and r being 
alnu>st identical. ‘From the wildcrnCvSS to 
Riblah’ thus represents an equivalent of the 
belter known phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba’. 

IV. ISRAEL’.S IMMINENT DOOM, 
vii. 1-27 

There are four short oracles in this chapter 
(verses 2~A, 5-9, 10-11, 12-13), followed by an 
exposition of their common theme (verses 14-27), 
As the end{2) is stated to he immediately impend¬ 
ing, and the date given in i. I leaves seven years 
to the fall of Jerusalem, it is likely that this 
chapter w'as w'rilten later. The date at the head 
of a section does not necessarily embrace every¬ 
thing that follows till the next date is given. 

The oracle is directed to the land of Israel (2), 
yet verses 5-7, 10, 12 appear to have the day of 
the Lord waih its imiversal signifiamce in mind. 
It is therefore better to translate the concluding 
phra.se of this verse hy ‘the four corners of the 
earth’ as in Is. xi. 12. The judgment upon Israel 
is set against the background of the judgment of 
the nations. Note the play of words, as in verse 
6, the end (hakkes) is come or ‘awakes’ {hekis). 

An only evil (5); i.e. a final evil. The time is 
come, the day . . . is near (7). That this is a 
reference to the day of the Lord seems cleiir 
from a comparison with xxx. 3; Dn. xii. 1; 
Joel i. 15: Mai. iv. 1. 

Verses 10 and 11 record a rhythmic oracle 
which gives the core of the prophecy. All is 
ripe for judgment, ‘the tree has burst into leaf 
and flower!’ (Cooke). The rod and pride probably 
refer to the king of Israel and his court. Cf. the 
frequent usage of the word ‘rod’ for the sceptre 
of Israel (c.g. xix. 11). 

The buying and .selling in vcr.ses 12 and 13 
appears to be of property, the seller either doing 
itagain.st his own inclination (cf. 1 Ki. xxi. 1-16) 
or at a bad price. The prophet says the one need 
not be glad, nor the other sorry, for both will 
shortly be involved in catastrophe. Many have 
thought that verse 13 refers to the law of jubilc 
(Lv. xxv. lOf.), and it may be so. Otherwise the 
prophet is continuing the thought of verse 12; 
buying back of ancestral lands is unthinkable, for 
‘the nation will be broken up and questions of 
properry will cease to have interest’ (Toy). 

Comparing the last clause of verse 19 with 
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verse 20, the iincleanness of their silver and their 
^old (19) is due to their being lavished on idols. 
In verse 20 read as follows: ‘the beauty of its 
ornament (i.e. the idol) they set in majesty, and 
they made the images of their abominations . . . 
therefrom* (see Rv mg. and cf. Is. xxx. 22). Such 
idols Jehovah will give to the invaders (21). 
Make a chain (23) may be a command to the 
prophet to perform a symbolic act, otherwise its 
meaning is unknown, A threefold division of the 
people religiously is indicated in verse 26: the 
prophet for the immediate word of Jehovah; 
the priest for instruction out of the law; the 
ancients (or ‘elders’) for advice on civil matters. 
Verse 27 gives a threefold division socially: the 
kingy the prince (i.e. ‘princes'; the singular is 
collective as in xxii. 6) and the people of the land. 

V. JERUSALEM’S SIN AND JUDGMENT: 
ITS ABANDONMENT BY GOD. vui. 1—xi. 25 

a. The idolaters in the temple (viii. 1-18) 

The diite (verse 1) is August-September 592 b.c., 
fourteen months after Ezekiel’s inaugural vision 
(i. 1). For the appearance of fire (2; Heb. esh) 
Lxx reads as in i. 26, 27 ‘the appearance of a 
man’ (Heb. ish). Ezekiel is carried in vision to the 
temple and views idolatries taking place there. 
This is no pictorial recoastriiclion of the prophet, 
based on reports received from others, but a 
description of things seen by means of a super- 
naturally heightened gift of ‘second sight’. The 
distance between Babylonia and Jerusalem makes 
the episode astonishing, but it is not without 
parallel in the Bible. Cf. 2 Ki. v. 26, vi. 8-12; 
Is. xxi. 6-10. The image of jealousy (3) (i.e. an 
image which rouses Jehovah to jealousy) may 
have been an ‘asherah’ (sacred pole). Manassch 
had set up such an image {semel, the unusual 
word here used) in the temple and later removed 
it (2 Ch. xxxiii. 7, 15). This may have l')een the 
same idol replaced. The translation chambers of 
his imagery {\2; Heb. mashkith) is doubtful, lxx 
reads ‘their secret chamber’, as good a conjecture 
as most now made. Cf. ix. 9; Is. xxix. 15. 

Tammiiz (14), a Babylonian deity, was the 
god of vegetation, who.se death at the time of 
great heat was mourned annually, and whose 
resurrection was celebrated in spring. The 
traditional time of mourning was the fourth 
month (named, accordingly, ‘Tammuz’), but as 
this vision took place in the sixth month the 
ritual may have been modified among the Jews 
of this time. They worshipped the sun (16). Sun 
worship was practised by the Canaanites, but 
lately had been reintroduced from Assyria 
(2 Ki. xxiii. 5, 11; Je. viii. 2). Between the porch 
and the altar (16) wtis the place where the priests 
offered prayer (Joel ii. 17), with their Eices, of 
course, towards the temple; in this spot, with 
their backs toward the temple, the adoration of 
the sun took place, as complete a renunciation of 
Jehovah as possible. Cf. 2 Ch. xxix. 6. 

They put the branch to their noseiM) represents 
a form of idolatry that can be paralleled in 


Babylonian and Persian rites. (For the various 
explanations possible consult the larger com¬ 
mentaries.) 

b. The judgment of Jerusalem (ix. 1-11) 

If RV mg. be followed in verse 1, the executioners 
are addressed directly, ‘Draw near, ye execu¬ 
tioners of the city!’ Six men with the man with 
a writer's inkhorn (2) make a group of seven; 
they are doubtless angelic beings. Cf. the seven 
angels who stand before God (Rev. viii. 2, 6), 
who arc also revealed as executors of God’s 
wrath. Set a murk (4). The righteous are marked 
(the word signifies, .strangely, a mark in the 
shape of a cross) to distinguish them from 
idolaters and to secure for them Jehovah's 
protection- Cf. Ex. xii. 23; Rev. vii. 3-8, xiii. 
16-18, xiv. 1. Begin at my sanctuary (6); cf. 

1 Pet. iv. 17. The residue (or ‘remnant’) of Israel 
(8) denotes the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The 
northern kingdom had gone into aiptivity in 
722 B.( ., and Judah had suffered a partial captiv¬ 
ity in 597. In contrast to his cry in vi. 11, and to 
his usual attitude of complete sympathy with the 
divine judgments on Israel. Ezekiel here pleads 
for mercy on his erring countrymen. The answer 
is given in verses 9, 10; the guilt of the land is so 
heinous, its punishment cannot be averted. The 
Lord hath forsaken the earth (9); RV mg. ‘land’; 
i.e. Jehovah has dc.serted His people, as is 
evidenced by their continual troubles. There is 
accordingly no obligation on their part for 
continued loyalty to Him. It did not occur to 
these apostates that their adversity was the 
righteous judgment of Jehovah upon their 
wickedness. 

c. The burning of Jerusalem (x. 1-22) 

The throne (1) is empty (cf. ix. .3); the cherubim 
wait for Jehovah to remount and depart. The 
destroyer of the city is the man clothed with linen 
(2), who formerly marked oft' the faithful for 
preservation; all seven angels are thus ministers 
of vengeance, as in Rev. viii. 1—xi. 15. Cherub 
(2) is a collective term for the four cherubim, as 
in ix. 3. We arc told nothing of the destruction of 
the city, other than that the commissioned angel 
took fire from the midst of the cherubim (cf. 
Is. vi. 6) and went out (7). The vision was pro¬ 
phetic of the fires that actually destroyed Jeru¬ 
salem in 586 B.c. (2 Ki. xxv. 9); but more 
signifiaint than the prediction is the revelation of 
the identity of the Destroyer, God Himself. The 
purpose of the repetition of verses 9-22 is but to 
impress this very fiict; for the description of the 
glory of God and the chariot had already been 
given in chapter i. Its recurrence here in detail 
underlines the startling fact that the God, whom 
men thought to be inseparably bound to His 
sanctuary and city, is to destroy them both and 
abandon their ruins. Owing to the vagaries of 
later copyists, some of the description of verses 
9-22 is confused and difficult to follow. For 
example, 1 la speaks of the wheels. 11 b apparently 
has the cherubim in mind; verse 13 would read 
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better after verse 6; the first face in verse 14 
should be ‘ox’ not cherub, as in i. 10 (unless we 
follow Rabbi Resh Lakish, ‘Ezekiel besought 
the Merciful One with regard to it (the ox face) 
and He changed it into a cherub’!); verse 15 
interrupts the sequence and anticipates verses 
19, 20. The glory of the Lord departed (18). 
Jehovah leaves the temple by the east gate (19); 
xi. 22, 23 records His departure from the city 
altogether. 

d. Judgment of conspirators in Jerusalem (xi. 

1-13) 

This city is the caldron (3). This statement shows 
the drift of these men’s thoughts. The city walls 
would protect them as a cauldron protects flesh 
from the fire; the warnings of the prophets, 
therefore, could be ignored. The first clause may 
be taken to imply, ‘Our present occupation must 
be war, not the building of houses; let us fight it 
out’ (sec RV). This interpretation, however, rends 
much into the text, lxx renders, ‘Have not 
houses recently been built?’, reflecting, perhaps, 
the jubilation of the princes on having overcome 
the eflects of the 597 invasion, and implying 
that there was no cause for worry now. If rv 
mg. is follow'cd, ‘Is not the time near to build 
. . .?', we are to understand an attitude of 
defiance to prophetic warnings, a flagrant act of 
disbelief in their veracity. Your slain . . . they are 
the flesh (7). The only people who are to enjoy 
the security of the city will be the slain victims o 
the plotters; the latter are to be led out (9) and 
executed on the borders of the land (10). Sec the 
fulfilment of this (2 Ki. xxv. 18-21). Verse 13 is 
an integral part of the vision but presumes that 
the event actually occurred while Ezekiel was 
‘looking on’. The phenomenon is to be compared 
with the vision of the idolaters in the temple 
(chapter viii), that of the beginning of the siege 
of Jerusalem (xxiv. 2), the death of his wife 
(xxiv. 16), and the cessation of his dumbness 
(xxiv. 25, 26; cf. xxxiii. 21, 22). 

e. Promise of rc.storation (xi. 14-25) 

Thy brethren (15) are Ezekiel’s fellow-exiles 
from Judah; all the house of Israel (15) are the 
descendants of those transported from northern 
Israel in 722 b.c. (cf. xx. 40, xxxvi, 10). Get you 
far front the Lord (15). The sneer of the remnant 
still in Jerusalem reflects the old notion that 
Jehovah’s power was limited to His land; to be 
away from it was to be cast off IVom Jehovah 
(cf. 1 Sa. xxvi. 19). The promise of God in verse 
16 negates such an idea. 

The glory of the Ijord (23) removes entirely 
from the city (cf. x. 18, 19). Many exegetes 
believe the two visions in xi. 1-21 occurred later 
than the rest of chapters viii-xi, and have been 
placed here beat use they concern events seen 
in the temple and the apostates of Jerusalem. 
Admittedly xi. 1-13 comes strangely after the 
description of the destruction of the people in 
chapter ix and the burning of the city in chapter 
x; the message of restoration (xi. 14-21) would 
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also better fit the period immediately prior to 
the doom of the city. It is, however, unwise to 
dogmatize either way on the matter. 

VI. PROPHECIES AGAINST JERUSALEM, 
xii. I xxiv. 27 

a. Portrayal of the imminent exile (xii. 1-20) 

A rebellious house (2); i.e. the exiles among whom 
the prophet lives; they are as obtuse as the Jews 
at Jerusalcml Verse 5 gives an illustration of the 
desperation of the besieged and ol* the ruin of 
their property; see 2 Ki. xxv. 4. (over thy face, 
that thou sec not (6). An allusion to Zedekiah's 
fiight and fate. Sec verse 12 rv which reads ‘He 
shall not sec ... with his eyes'. The lxx translates 
as passive, 'that he might not be seen by the eye’; 
i.e. the covering of the face serves for a disguise. 
But the verse is also prophetic of the punishment 
indicted by the Babylonians upon the king, w'ho 
was blinded at Riblah and taken captive to 
Babylon (2 Ki. xxv. 5-7). They shall know (1.*^); 
i.e. the escaped of Jerusalem, who wall know 
that Jehovah is Lord when they experience these 
horrors according to prophecy, 'fhe nations 
among which they travel will also know' it (16), 
for this demonstration of Jehovah’s might will 
convince them that He alone is God. The object 
of leaving surviv(ns IVom the catastrophe is 
solely for llie honour of Jehovah’s name. 

The acted prophecy of the hardships of the 
siege (17-20) is akin to iv. 9-17 (see especially 
iv. 16, 17). The symbolic actions of the earlier 
passage, however, represent the scarcity that will 
prevail in the siege; this stresses the terror of 
those days. 

b. Prophets and people (xii. 21—xiv. 11) 

This passage consists of a group of five oracles 
dealing with prophecy, true and false, and with 
the alliiudc adopted by the people in reference 
to it. 

i. Scepticism rebuked (xii. 21-28). Two oracles 
(verses 21-25, 2(>-28) supply reasons for popular 
disbelief in prophecy. The first is expressed in 
the proverb. The days are prolonged, ami every 
vision faileth (22); i.e. time jxissc.s but the many 
threats of doom never come to pass (cf. 2 Pet. 
iii. 4). The clement of delay would have been 
aggravated by Jeremiah’s ministry. For the past 
thirty years he had announced the coming 
judgment of Jerusalem; events had apparently 
discredited him. Ezekiel’s answer from God is, 
The days arc at hand, and the effect of every 
vision (lit). The second objection came from those 
who accepted the truth of prophecy, but regarded 
it as applying to times that are far off {21). The 
same answer is returned to them. There shall none 
of my words be prolonged (RV ‘deferred’) any 
more (28). 

ii. Denunciation of false prophets and prophet¬ 
esses (xiii. 1-23). False prophets were a menace 
by reason of their opposition to the true word of 
God and their propagation of untruth (2, 3). 
Cf. Jeremiah's struggles against them (Je. v. 30, 
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31, xiv. 13-18, xxiii. 9-40, xxix. 8-10, 21-23). 
For the test of tlic validity of a prophet's ministry 
sec Dt. xiii. 15, xviii. 21, 22. Thy prophets arc 
like the foxes (4); i.e. they were mischievous 
and destructive. With verse 5 contrast I Sa. 
XXV. 16. Divination (6) is the obtaining of an 
oracle by the rciiding of omens and drawing 
lots; cf. xxi. 21. The writing of the house of Israel 
(9); i.e. the register of citizens in the coming 
age of blessedness. C'f. the earlier use of the 
idea in Ex. xxxii. 32f. and the developed symbol 
in Lk. X. 20; Rev. xx. 15. 

Untempered mortar Heb. taplicl, better 

translated ‘whitewash’. False prophets merely 
whitewash the insecure walls (sec RV mg.) of 
the state instead of strengthening it. When God 
shall shatter the wall, they will be buried beneath 
its ruins. In verse 15 read as in verse 12, ‘It shall 
be said unto you, 'fhe wall is no more . . .’ 

The false prophetesses sewed bands (not 
pillows) upon all wrists (18), a process of sympa¬ 
thetic ntagic which either listened power upon 
the consultcr, or symbolized the power of the 
sorceress to bind her victims. The head coverings 
(kerchiefs) served a similar purpose, though the 
derivation of the term (mispachoth from an 
Akkadian root sapahu, to loose) suggests the 
opposite power of loosing from the influence. 
.Vo///.y (I8tf'.); i.e. ‘persons'; there is no thought of 
distinguishing between the spirit and the man. 
Render the last clause of verse 18 as a statement, 
‘You hunt the persons of my people but your own 
persons you keep alive.’ Translate vcr.se 19 ‘')'c 
have profaned me (because the sorceresses in¬ 
voked Jehovah’s name in their rites) with hand¬ 
fuls ol' barley and with crumbled pieces of bread’; 
the latter were not given as a reward but were 
u.sed for divining the future, just like the liver of 
a sacrificial victim. Verses 20-23 describe the 
fate of all those who practise divination of this 
kind. False prophetesses share the judgment of 
false prophets. 

iii. Idolatrous inquirers (xiv, 1-11). Then came 
certain of the elders (1). It is likely that exiles 
frequently came to Ezekiel, waiting for a word 
from God that might fall from him (cf. xxxiii. 30). 
Like the heathen, these elders thought that they 
could worship any god beside their own (3, 4); 
they had not learned the meaning of T the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God’ (Ex. xx. 5 ; sec also 
Ezk. xvi. 38, 42). / the Lord will answer him that 
Cometh (4); RV ‘him therein’; Jehovah will use 
no intermediary to reply to such a man. His 
speech will be in deetis of judgment, as in verses 
12f. Separateth himself from me (7); lit. ‘dcdica- 
teth himself away from following me’; cf. Ho. 
ix. 10. As people so prophet; both alike were 
corrupt (9). Only a deceived prophet would give 
an answer as from Jehovah to idolaters, and 
both would bear their punishment. Some inter¬ 
pret the ‘deception’ of a prophet by Jehovah as 
an instance of the Old Testament overlooking of 
secxjndary causes; i.e. the deceived state of the 
prophet is due to his own perversion of con¬ 
science, but since the consequences of sin, 


equally with the moral law, are of God’s order¬ 
ing, one may say that the deception is brought 
about by God. Such a train of argument, how¬ 
ever, would sound strange to Ezekiel. Cf. Ezk. 
iii. 20; 1 Ki. xxii. 21f. 

c. The rationale of judgment (xiv. 12-23) 

In verses 12-20 a general principle is laid down, 
that the judgment of a wicked people is not 
averted by the righteousness of a few; verse 21 
applies the i)rinciple to Jerusalem. To illustrate 
and emphasize it, three notable examples of 
righteousness arc adduced: Noah (who saved his 
family, Gn. vi. 8), Daniel (who saved his friends, 
Dn. i. 6-20?) and Job likewise (Jb. xlii. 7-10). 
The achievements of these men are not to be 
cited as examples of the habitual leniency of 
God. When Jehovah sentences a guilty land, the 
righteous will deliver ihcnxselves only. Possibly 
Ezekiel hud heard that the men of Jerusalem 
looked for the city to be spared on the basis of 
the story of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom 
(Gn. xviii. 23f.): the prophet replies, This is the 
principle on which God acts; if it is true generally, 
how much more in Jcrusalcm'.s case (21), which 
has no Noah, Daniel or Job!’ Cf. Jeremiah’s 
similar assertion of the uselessness of intercession 
for Jerusalem, even from Moses and Samuel 
(Jc. vii. 16, XV. 1-4). For the principle of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility here implied, cf. chapter 
xviii. 

Daniel (14, 20). Expositors have long ques¬ 
tioned as to whether the man of this name is the 
Daniel of the book named after him, presumably 
a contemporary of Ezekiel, or a patriarch of 
similar antiquity to Noah and Job. That the 
Phoenicians knew of such a person is attested by 
the reference to him in the Ras Shamra tablets, 
c\ 1400 B.c. That his name is spell there as in 
Ezekiel, and not as in Daniel, indicates it may be 
the patriarch who is here meant. 

The escaped remnant would show, by their 
corrupt lives, how just was the judgment of 
Jerusalem and so set at rest the minds of the 
exiles. Ye shall see . . . and ye shall be comforted 
( 22 ). 

d. A vine for burning (xv. 1-8) 

This parable sugge.sts that certain Israelites had 
compared themselves, as Isaiah had done for a 
different purpose, to the vine among the trees, 
the choicest among the nations in God’s sight. 
E/ckiel corrects such a notion. Israel is but a 
wild vine of the foiest (not a cultivated one, as 
elsewhere in the Old Testament); far from being 
better than other trees, it is useless for anything 
but fuel. As the wild vine is appointed, as it 
were, by nature, to be burned, so is Jerusalem 
destined for destruction (6). 

e. A faithless woman (xvi. 1-63) 

This discourse seeks to show, in allegorical 
fashion, that Israel’s history constitutes ‘one 
unbroken record of black apostasy’ (McFadyen). 
It is in four movements; 1. An adaptation. 
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perhaps, of a popular story concerning a found- shall completely restore the broken relationship 
ling baby that became a queen (3-43). 2. Jeru- and give back her former position. This is the 

salem’s notorious sisters, Samaria and Sodom, ‘new covenant’ of Je. xxxi. 3If. See also Ezk. 

arc righteous in comparison with her (44-52). 3. xxxvii. 26; Is. lix. 21, Ixi. 8. 

Jerusalem can be reinstated only in conjunction 

with these formerly despised sister communities vulture and the vine (xvii. 1-24) 

(53-58). 4. Penitent Jerusalem will receive a new A great eagle (3); Heb. nesher. As Jb. xxxix. 
covenant from God (59-63). For the comparison 27-30 and Mi. i. 16 show, this is the griffon 
of Jerusalem to a faithless wife, cf. Is. i. 21; Je. vulture; here it symbolizes Nebuchadnczziir. 
iii. If.; Ho. ii. 2-23. The allegory is developed Lebanon is the hill country of Judah; the highest 
with a candour that tends to shock the Western branch of the cedar (3) is Jehoiachin, king of 
mind, but it is normal to the Oriental outlook. Judah (2 Ki. xxiv. 10-16). A land of iraffick (4) 

Amorite . . . Hittite (3), ‘The genealogy is designates Babylonia. Zedekiah, son of Josiah, 

moral, not cthnicar (Toy). Nevertheless the was made king by Nebuchadnezzar in place of 
Aramaean ancestors of Israel were kin to the Jehoiachin (2 Ki. xxiv. 17). The location ‘beside 
Amorites (or Canaanites) and made affinities many waters’ (rsv) denotes Palestine; cf. Dt. xi. 
with certain of the Hittites. Normal care was \\. A spreading vine (6). The meUiphor changes 
denied to this child (4). ‘Heathen by parentage, it from that of the cedar. Cooke links this sentence 
received heathen treatment at its birth' (Cooke). to verse 5 and by a change of vowels reads 
I spread my skirt over thee (8). For this custom ‘that it might grow and become a spreading vine’, 
see Ru. iii. 9. In the allegory it may be referred Nebuchadnezzar set Zedekiah on the throne to 
to the covenant at Sinai, while verses 9-14 could be a submissive vassal. Another great eagle (7). 
be applied to the increasing prosperity of the This other vulture is Pharaoh Hophra; sec Je. 
nation up to the days of Solomon. For badgers* xliv. 30. 

skin (10; Rv ‘sealskin’) read ‘leather’; cf. Ex. Verses 11-21 interpret this figurative language, 
xxv. 5. 2^edckiah is denounced for turning to Egypt for 

The evil process described in verse 15 began help against Babylon (15). The prophets speak 
when Israel adopted the Canaanite sanctuaries unitedly against Israel resorting to Egypt for aid, 
of Palestine (cf. xx. 28; Je. ii. 5-7). The actions though their reasons vary (sec, e.g., Is. xxx. 1-5, 

described in verse 18 represent the treatment xxxi. 1-3; Je. ii. 36). It was not the political 

accorded to idols on festal ocaisions. Thy sons inexpediency of the revolt that drew forth 
and thy daughters . . . these hast thou sacrificed Ezekiel's wrath, but Zedekiah’s abandonment 

(20). Though Josiah stamped out this evil of his oath to Nebuchadnezziir (15-18). From 

practice for a time (2 Ki. xxiii. 10) it is likely verse 19 it is clear that Zedekiah must have 

that it was revived in the desperate days of the invoked Jehovah's name in the oath; to break it 
siege. Verse 26 is a reference to Israel’s perennial was to disgrace the sacred Name (cf. Jos. ix. 
tendency to look to Egypt for help; cf. Is. xxx. 15-20). For another instance of Zedekiah’s 
1-5, xxxi. 1-3. Similarly verse 28 refers to de- breaking of an oath see Je. xxxiv. 8-22. 

pendence on Assyria (2 Ki. xvi. 7f.; Ho. v. 13, Verses 22-24 really form an additional parable 

viii. 9), and vcr.se 29 to reliance on Chaldea, i.e. in which the figures of verses 3, 4 arc differently 
Babylonia (2 Ki. xx. 12f.). applied. The tender one taken from the top of 

Verses 35-43 describe the punishment of his young twigs (22) is the Messiah of the house 
Jerusalem; it will be like that of a harlot, of David (Je. xxiii. 5f., xxxiii. 15), who will be 
humiliation and death (sec verse 38), planted by Jehovah on Mount Zion and protect 

Jerusalem’s sin is not only as bad as that of her the nation restored from exile. For the image of a 
heathen predecessors (44, 45), not only of the tree sheltering beasts and birds cf. xxxi. 6, 12; 

same order as that of the wicked cities of Dn. iv. 12, 21; Mk. iv. 32. 

Samaria and Sodom (46), but even worse than 

these (47-51). To her unutterable shame she will 8- Retribution and responsibility (xviii. 1-32) 
later be forced to confess it (52). It is not neces- The teaching of this chapter, summarized in 
sary to assume that Israel’s deeds were of a worse verse 20, needs to be set in the context of the 
character than those of Samaria and Sodom; whole book to be judged fairly. Its chief purpose 
doubtless the heinousness of her guilt was felt is to vindicate the justice of God, and it has a 
to be accentuated by the uniqueness of her particular crisis in mind. The prophet’s contem- 
privilege as the betrothed of Jehovah. Cf. Am. poraries alleged that they were being punished 
iii. 2. for the sins of the previous generation. E^kiel 

The promise of restoration (53-58) is put in declared that God does not work in that way, 
such a way as to be of little comfort to Jerusalem. but holds each man accountable for his deeds 
She can be reinstated only along with Samaria and will requite him accordingly. This is a 
and Sodom, who will be consoled by the shame- foundation principle of revealed religion, 
faced recognition accorded to them by their Ezekiel was the first to state it clearly. That it 
erstwhile proud and self-righteous neighbour. can be abused is unquestionable, especially if 
1 will remember my covenant (60). This is the men divorce the individual from society. But 
one bright spot in this gloomy sky. Jehovah will the prophet does not do this; he usually has the 
make an everlasting covenant with her such as whole nation in mind, and indeed it is difficult 
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to reconcile this chapter with his predictions of 
the utter destruction of Jerusalem (c.g. v. 12, 
vii. 10--27, xi. 7-12), so real is the unity of the 
nation to him. Ezekiel’s teaching has many 
facets; they should be viewed together to be 
truly appreciated. The divorcing of this principle 
from its context led men to argue that a man's 
condition reflects God’s judgment upon him, so 
that adversity is the fruit of sin and prosperity 
the result of righteousness. Against this distortion 
of Ezekiel’s leaching the book of Job is directed, 
but none could fairly say that it was aimed at 
the book of E/ckicl. 

The proverb (2) was current in Jerusalem 
(Je. xxxi. 29) and came from there to the exiles 
in Babylonia. In verse 4 the principle is stated in 
brief. Then, in illustration, Ezekiel takes the 
case of three generations, a righteous man who 
continues in his righteousness (5-9), his son who 
behaves wickedly (10-13), his grandson who 
repudiates the evil of his father (14-17). In verse 
20 the principle is elaborated; every man shall 
receive a Just requital for his conduct. Ezekiel 
primarily has in mind the coming judgment of 
Jerusalem and the restoration to follow'; but he 
would regard it as capable of genera! application. 
If the wicked will turn ... he shall not die (21). 
A man is not only free from the sin of his father; 
he may be fre« from his own past if he so wishes. 
He am repent at once. Kractzschmar declares 
verse 23 to be ‘the most precious word in the 
whole book of Ezekiel’. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. 
iii. 9. Make you a new heart (31); cf. xxxvi. 26, 
‘a new heart also will 1 give you’. The same dual 
truth is expressed in Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

h. Dirge over kings (xix. 1-14) 

Two elegies are joined together in this chapter; 
in the first the rulers of Judah arc pictured as 
lions (1-9), in the second as branches of a vine 
(10-14). If the two poems were written at the 
same time, the second is predictive (sec note on 
verse 14); but if verse 14 describes past events, 
the second poem was written later, being model¬ 
led on the earlier one and so conjoined to it. 

i. The lioness and her whelps (xix. 1-9). Thy 
mother (2) is the nation Lsrael or, more strictly, 
Judah, as in verse 10. The youn^ lion (3) repre¬ 
sents Jehoahaz, who was bound by Pharaoh 
Necho after a reign of only three months and 
was carried off to Egypt in 608 b.c. (4; see 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 31-34). Another of her whelps {5). Jehoiakim, 
brother of Jehoahaz, succeeded him on the 
throne, but is passed over in silence bccau.se he 
had a peaceful end. Jehoiachin, the son of 
Jehoiakim, is here described. After three months 
as king he was taken by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Babylon in 597 b.c. (9; see 2 Ki. xxiv. 8-16). A 
•double application may be seen in verses 8, 9; 
not only were lions captured in this manner, 
for the sport of Assyrian kings, but conquered 
princes were also confined in cages to be a public 
spectacle. 

ii. The vine and her rods (xix. 10-14). Verses 
11 and 12 should be read, with the Greek, 


Latin and Armenian versions and RV mg. in 
part, as mentioning a single rod; but it is un¬ 
certain as to which ruler is meant, whether 
Jehoiachin, as in verses 5-9, or 2^dekiah, as in 
verse 14; the former interpretation seems pre¬ 
ferable. A rod of her branches (14); i.e. Zedekiah 
who is held responsible for the destruction of 
Jerusalem inasmuch as the city would have been 
spared had he submitted to the Babylonians, 
Cf. Jc. xxxviii. 20-23. 

i. History of apostate Israel (xx. 1-44) 

The situation is similar to that of chapter xiv; 
elders come to inquire of the Lord (1) through 
Ezekiel. As in xiv. 3 they had ‘taken their idols 
into their heart’, so here the prophet reads their 
intention of conforming to the idolatry of their 
environment (32). The ajiswer of Jehovah on 
both occasions is judgment on the idolaters 
(xiv. 7, 8, XX. 33-39). This review of Israel’s 
history sets forth Israel’s fortunes in Egypt 
(5-9), in the wilderness (10-26), in Canaan 
(27-29), in the present (30-32), traversing another 
wilderness (33-39), resettled in Palestine (40-44). 
The date (verse 1) is July-August 591 b.c:., 
eleven months after that given in viii. 1. / . . . 
lifted up mine hand (5); i.e. to enforce the oath 
(cf. Gn. xiv. 22; Dn. xii. 7; Rev. x. 5-7). They 
rebelled a^aittst me (8). We have no information 
of an act of rebellion in Egypt, unless Ex. v. 21 
be in view. There may have been other traditions 
of this period of Israel’s history, current in 
Ezekiel’s day, upon which he draws. I wrouf^ht 
for my name's sake (9); i.e. so that His reputation 
among the nations should not suffer througli 
apparent inability to fulfil His word (cf. Nu. xiv. 
16; Dt. ix, 28). 

Their heart went after their idols (16); cf. 
Ex. xxxii. 1-6; Nu. xxv. 1-3. Statutes that were 
nor }*ood . . . (25). A reversal of the normal 
purpose of Jehovah’s laws; see verse 11. The 
sacrificing of children (26) was evidently re¬ 
garded as a fulfilment of the law of Ex. xiii. 12, 
an interpretation which the prophet appears to 
view as due to judicial blindness from God 
(cf. xiv. 9n.; Is. vi. 10-12 and Cooke’s note in 
I.C.C., pp. 218, 219). Translate verse 29 ‘What 
is the place (bama) whcrcunto you are the 
comers iba'im)T 

In verses 33-38 judgment is mingled with 
mercy. Jehovah will lead Elis people out from 
the land of exile, as He brought them out of 
Egypt long ago (34); the guilty will perish in the 
desert as on the former journey (35-38; cf. 
Ho. ii. 16, 17). The picture of the future 
redemption its a second exodus is frequent in the 
prophets. Sec, e.g.. Is. xli. 17-20, xliii. 16-21; 
Jc. xxiii. 7, 8; Mi. vii. 15-17. 

The surviving righteous of Israel will return 
to their land and worship Jehovah (4(1-44). By 
this redeeming act Jehovah will make Himself 
known as God alone, both to the Gentile world 
(41) and to Israel (42). As in xvi. 61-63 the 
promise is tempered with the reminder of their 
former sinfulness (43, 44). 
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j. llie sword of the Lord (xx. 45 - xxi. 32; 

A new chapter commences at xx. 45 in the 
Hebrew text; our English transhiiors have fol¬ 
lowed the ancient versions in their division of 
the chapters. Four oracles are here conjoined: 
the destruction of Jerusalem as by fire and sword 
(xx. 45—xxi. 7); the song of the sword (xxi. 8-17); 
Nebuchadnezzar at the cross-roads (xxi. 18-27); 
the judgment of Ammon (xxi. 28-32). If verses 
21. 22 aflbrd another example of Ezekiers 
clairvoyant vision (cf, chapter viii), the chapter 
dales from 588 b.c., when Nebuchadnezzar 
marched on Jerusalem. 

The south (46) is Palestine; although west of 
Babylonia, it is so described because the caravan 
route traversed the Euphrates and then went 
southward through Syria. Doth he not speak 
parables? (49). This saying rellects the scepticism 
of the people rather than their inability to inter¬ 
pret what Ezekiel said to them. Hut in xxi. 311'. 
the prophet uses a plainer figure to ensure 
that all understood the meaning (4' his former 
proverb. Si^h, therefore (6). This acted pro¬ 
phecy is intended to show the way the news 
of the catastrophe will be received; cf. xii. 
17-20. 

*A wild ode to the avenging Chaldean sword' 
is the description given by Toy to verses 8-17. 
Certain of the verses, especially 10 and 13, arc 
difticult of elucidation owing to faulty transmis¬ 
sion of the text. Smite therefore upon thy thiyh 
(12); i.e. to express grief (cf. Je. xxxi. 19). In 
verse 14 follow rv. The ‘deadly wounded' is 
Zedekiah as in verse 30. See note on verse 
25. 

Appoint thee two wvit.v (19). Ezekiel is to draw 
(on sand?) two roads starting from a common 
point, i.e. Babylon, and diverging outwards, one 
leading to Jerusalem and the other to Rabbah 
(rv), citpital city of Ammon. Nebuchadnezziir is 
seen at the cross-roads (21). He uses divination 
to ascertain which road to take. Arrows were 
used in the same way as lots; one marked 
‘Jerusalem’ and another ‘Ammon’ would be 
shaken in a quiver and one drawn out. Liver, 
owing to its connection with blood, was regarded 
as the seat of life; the colour and marks on that 
of a sacrificed sheep provided omens of the 
future. Images (rv ‘teraphim’) were small 
human-shaped images; cf. 1 Sa. xix. 13. 16. 
Unto them (23); i.e. to the men of Jerusalem 
who believe the divination is false. With verse 
25 cf. verse 14. Profane; rv ‘deadly w'oundcd’; 
some prefer to translate this ‘dishonoured’. I 
will overturn . , . (27). The monarchic succession 
and the state are to be brought into ruin till 
Messiah comes. The latter half of the verse 
quotes On. xlix. 10, ‘until Shiloh conics’; read 
‘until he whose it is ishello) come'. 

The language of verses 28-32 is reminiscent 
of verses 9, 10; but here the sword is that of 
Ammon drawn against Israel at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s attack; Jehovah will blot out 
the memory of Ammon (32), a contrast to 
Israel’s future destiny (xx. 40-44). 


k. Arraignment of Jerusalem (xxii. 1-31) 

Three oracles arc to be distinguished: the sins of 
the city of bloodshed (1-16); the smelting of 
Israel (17-22); the indictment of‘the classes and 
the masses’ (McFadyen) (23-31). Jerusalem by its 
guilt has caused its full number of days and 
years to draw near (4). The versions read ‘thy 
day' and ‘the time of thy years’ (cf. xxi. 23). The 
princes (6) abused their authority by committing 
judicial murders (cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 3, 4). To their 
power (6); read as in rv ‘according to his power’. 
Men that carry tales (9); rv ‘slanderous men’, 
i.e. informers who got rid of their enemies by 
false accusations. / have smitten mine hand (13); 
a sign of scorn (cf. xxi. 14. 17). In verse 16 sec 
RV. The versions read ‘1 shall be profaned 
through thee’; .see xx. 9n. 

In the second oracle Israel is unrefined ore 
(18); Jehovah smelts it in the furnace, but dross 
is the only result. Brass, and tin, and iron, and 
lead (18) are the precipitates of the ore when 
first smelted, from which the si her is afterward 
separated. The real point of the figure is the 
judgment involved in the idea of smelling. Unlike 
other prophets who use this figure, Ezekiel 
excludes the possibility ol refinernent; his genera¬ 
tion is but slag! (cf. Ps. cxix. 119). 

Thae is a conspiracy of her prophets (25). 
i-xx reads ‘whose princes' {nasi instead of tudn). 
If this be accepted, Ezekiel indicts the whole 
gamut of society in Jerusalem, the ‘princes’ 
(25; i.e. members of the rv>yal house), priests 
(26), ‘nobles’ (27; Heb. sarim, i.e. officials and 
heads of important families), prophets (28), and 
the ordinary people (29). / sought . . . but I foumi 
none (30). None t)f the official leaders stood for 
righteousness and the true welfare of Israel. 
Ezekiel naturally considered Jeremiah, whom 
tho.se leaders persecuted, as one apart (cf. Is. 
iix. 16, Ixiii. 5). 

L Oholah and Oholibah (xxiii. 1-49) 

The chapter is in two parts. Verses 1-35 give the 
allegory of the two sisters, Samaria and Jeru¬ 
salem, using similar figures as that in chapter 
xvi (see notes there). But whereas the earlier 
poem had in mind the evil influences of Canaanile 
religion, here it is the making of foreign alliances 
that is condemned. Verses 36-49 are an appendix, 
developing the allegory in a different manner, 
possibly w'ith a different situation in mind. Here 
the two sisters arc viewed together and are 
indicted for Moloch worship and profaning the 
sanctuary and sabbath (37-39); the foreign 
alliances appear to be those with countries 
bordering on Israel (42) rather than with distant 
empires. 

J'hc two names (see ver.se 4, rv) are identical 
in meaning, being coined feminine forms of 
ohel, a ‘lent’. They may have in view tents 
a.ssociated with false worship (see xvi. 16). The 
Rv forms of the names should be followed. 
With all their idols she defiled herself (7). Political 
alliances usually involved the adoption of the 
cults of the superior power. Samaria had made 
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alliances with Assyria (5tr.) and Egypt (8); 
Jerusalem went further and approached the 
Biibylonians also (14-18). Assyrian worship (12) 
was popularized by Manasseh and remained in 
the city till its fall (sec 2 Ki. xxi. 1-9; Jc. xliv. 
15-19). Sent messengers . . . into Chaldea (16). 
The occasion is unknown, unless it be that 
recorded in 2 Ki. xxiv. 1. In verse 20 Judah’s 
request for Egyptian aid against the Babylonians 
is in mind, Je. xxxvii. 7f. Pekod, and Shoa, and 
Koa (23) were tribes east of the Tigris. Naked and 
hare (29). This stripping of Oholibah represents 
the devastation of Jerusalem. 

Verse 40 describes a petition to a distant people 
for help, perhaps against the Babylonians. 
Sabeans from the wilderness (42); l>etter, as in rv, 
‘drunkards from the wilderness'. These would 
be Israel’s near neighbours, Arabs, Edomites, 
Moabites, etc. (cf. Je. xxvii. 3f.). The righteous 
men (45) can hardly be Babylonians (cf. vii. 21, 
24); they are the few men of Jerusalem who 
remain faithful to Jehovah and condemn the 
national policy. Oholah and Oholibah will be 
judged as adulteresses (47; see Dt. xxii. 23, 24). 

m. The beginning of the end (xxiv. 1-27) 

There arc three connected themes in this chapter: 
the parable of the rusty caldron (1-14); the sign 
of the death of Ezekiel’s wife (15-24); the end 
of the prophet's dumbness (25-27), Reckoning 
from Jehoiachin's captivity, the date (verse 1) 
is January, 588 b.c. See 2 Ki. xxv. 1. 

The knowledge of the siege (2) again illustrates 
Ezekiel’s supernaturally heightened gift of 
clairvoyance. The setting down and announce¬ 
ment of this date would constitute a public 
confirmation of his prophetic office when news 


filtered through at a later date. Set on a pot (3). 
Perhaps Ezekiel was actually preparing a meal 
in a caldron when the word of God came to 
him, declaring this to be symbolic of the judg¬ 
ment of Jerusalem. The use of the figure is 
wholly opposite to that in xi. 3. Bring it out piece 
by piece (6). The meat is not to be eaten but 
thrown away, symbolic of the scattering of the 
people. The last clause of this verse implies that 
lots were drawn in 597 n.c, as to who should go 
into captivity; this time there will be no option. 
The city is like a caldron whose ‘rust’ (6, rv; 
i.e. ‘bloodshed*—not scum as in av) will not be 
removed. The only recourse is to set the caldron 
upside down on the fire and melt it away (11). 
Jerusalem must be destroyed to be cleansed 
(12-14). 

Ezekiel’s wife will die suddenly with a stroke 
(16), or ‘plague’ (cf. Nu. xiv. 37). He is to 
hide his grief and show no mourning (17). I'he 
day following his wife’s death he carried out 
his normal occupations (18). That caused his 
fellow-exiles to ask the meaning of his conduct 
(19). it is explained in verses 20-24 Jerusalem 
and its sanctuary are as dear to them as a w'ife 
to a husband; when they hear of its destruction, 
and the loss of their relatives, they too must 
bow in silence before God; it is i lis just judgment. 

Read verses 25-27 as one sentence: ‘In the day 
when I take from them their strength ... in 
the day he that escapeth shall come ... in thar 
day shall thy mouth be opened.’ A considerable 
Iap.se of time is to occur between verse 25 and 
verse 26. Cf. Je. lit. 5-7 with E/k. xxxiii. 21. The 
divine restrictions on Ezekiel’s ministry are to 
cease when the messenger from Jerusalem arrives. 
See note on iii. 26. 


PROPHECIES AGAINST FOREIGN NATIONS, xxv. 1—xxxii. 32 

The denunciations of Jerusalem are complete. Before recounting his predictions of restoration {xxxiii^ 
xlviii)^ the prophet inserts this group of oracles against IsraeTs enemies {although some of them 
belong to a later date) to indicate that all hostile powers must be broken before Israel could be re¬ 
instated in glory. 


VII. PROPHECIES AGAINST 
SURROUNDING TRIBES, xxv. 1-17 

a. Ammon (xxv. 1-7) 

Although at the Babylonian invasion Ammon 
joined with Edom, Moab and others in persuad¬ 
ing Zedekiah to revolt (Je. xxvii. 1-11), at the 
fall of Jerusalem they seized Israelite cities (Je. 
xVix. If.), and instigated the murder of Gcdaliah 
(Je. xl. 14). Ezekiel makes no mention of these 
things, only of their malicious joy at Israel’s 
distress (3, 6). Note that in verse 3 the prophet 
speaks of the desolation of Jerusalem as a past 
event. 

b. Moab (xxv. B-11) 

Jeremiah denounces Moab for its arrogancy and 
rebellion against Jehovah and derision of Israel 
(Je. xlviii. 25f.). 3ta>baniah speaks of their 
plundering the Jews (Zp. ii, 8). Ezekiel denounces 
.them for their scornful rejection of Israel’s 


claim to be a nation apart, in view of her relation 
to Jehovah (8). 

c. Edom (xxv. 12-14) 

For the malice of Edom against Israel at the fall 
of Jerusalem cf. Ezk. xxxv. 10-15; Ob. 10-16; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 

d. The Philistines (xxv. 15-17) 

We have no information of their behaviour 
towards Israel in this period other than this 
passage. Cherethites at one time had formed part 
of David’s bodyguard (2 Sa. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7). 
See note on Jdg. iii. 3. 

VIII. PROPHECIES AGAINST 
TYRE. xxvi. 1—xxviii. 26 

The facts of the contemporary situation account 
for the prominence given by Ezekiel to Tyre. 
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The Babylonians were about to lay siege to the Dedan (15); an Arab tribe in Edom. Minnith (17) 

city. What would be the result? ‘On patriotic in Jdg. xi. 33 is an Ammonite town. By a slight 

and religious grounds the Jewish exiles felt regrouping of the consonants the term ‘spices’ is 

themselves to be involved in the issue. Ezekiel gained. Panrm^ (17); perhaps a loan word from 

has no doubt that it will end in Tyre’s overthrow Akkadian, pannigu, which is a kind of meal or 

and extinction (xxvi); he anticipates its ruin in a cake (Cooke). Dedan (20), associated with 

magnificent dirge (xxvii); and threatens its king Arabians, is not to be confused with the Dedan 

with retribution (xxviii)’ (Cooke). of verse 15. Sheba (22) was 1,200 miles south of 

Jerusalem in southern Arabia (cf. 1 Ki. x). The 

a. The overthrow of Tyre (xxvi. 1--2J) towns of verse 23 were in Mesopotamia. 

'lyre exults over Jerusalem’s fate, for she had In verses 25-27 the imagery of the poem is 
been ‘the gate of the peoples’ (2, rv). Caravan resumed; the good ship Tyre sinks with all 
trailic from north to south would have been hands lost. For/Ac wmJ (26) cf. Ps. xlviii. 7, 
subject to taxation by the Jews./Ibut it may be an allusion to Babylon. Verses 
his HYo’c.Y to come up (3). Tyre was built upon a 29-34 describe lamentation of the sailors at 

rock island ‘in the heart of the seas’(xxvii. 4, rv). Tyre's loss. Cf. Rev. xviii. 17-19. The inhabitants 

a position which facilitated trade and made it of the isles (35) may refer particularly to the 
seemingly impregnable. Her daughters in the merchants among the people (36); cf. verse 3. 
Jicld (6) arc its dependent mainland towns. For the lamentations of the kings and merchants 

Ezekiel always spells the name of the Babylonian cf. Rev. xviii. 9-17. 

monarch Nebuchadrezzar (7); this approximates 

more clo..ely to the Babylonian original Sabu- Uirge for the king of Tyre (xxviii. I-l<>) 
kudurrhusur, ‘Nebo protect my boundary’. The prince of Tyrus (Ithobal II) is addressed (2) 

This description of the campaign in s'erses as representing lJ)e city: his self-exaltation to the 

8-12 presupposes the erection of a mole front the status of deity is typiail of the pride of the people, 

mainland to the island, a procedure probably Tyre's impregnable position on a rock reminds 

adopted by Nebuchadnezzar (cf. .xxix. 18n.) and him of the mythical mountain of C»od (14, 16); 

certainly by Alexander with complete success in as God reigns supreme there, so .securely is he 

332 H.c. ‘The pillars of thy strength’ (II, rv) Q\\\hi:o\\gii in the midst of the seas {2). Daniel 0)\ 

would be those associated with the worship of sec xiv, 20n. The deaths (intensive pk; rv 

Mclkarl, the gc^dof Tyre. The isles {i5) arc coasts ‘death’) of them that are slain (8) is one without 

and islands of the Mediterranean with which burial. Since the Pliocnicians practised circum- 

Tyre traded, I shall bring thee down . . . into the cision, the deaths of the uncircurncised (10) were 

pit (20). Tyre is to be brought down to Shcol. shameful, involving a dishonourable position in 

For 1 shall set glory in the land of the living (20) Sheol. 

Lxx reads ‘thou shall not stand in the land of the In verses 11-19 Ezekiel .seems to have adopted 

living’, which more accords with the context. for his threnody a popular story, presumably 

current in Tyre as elsewhere, of a primal being 

b. Lament over Tyre (xxvii. 1-36) dwelt in the Garden of God in splendour and 

The elegy inopcr (verses 3-9a, 25b-36) likens purity but was subsequently driven out through 

Tyre to an expensively equipped ship, filled pride; so shall the king of Tyre shortly fall from 

with goods, which was wrecked by a storm and his glory. It looks like a highly mythological 

lamented by those that held an interest in it. version of the story in Gn. iii, but the prophet 

The central section (9b-25a), de.scribing the docs not hesitate to u.se it since it was well known- 

merchandise of Tyre, does not maintain the and admirably suited to his purpose. Thy 

imagery; but that is insufficient reason for deny- covering (13); i.c. ‘dress’; Babylonian gods were 

ing its authenticity. The whole chapter has frequently dressed in robes ornamented with 

deeply influenced the author of the book of jewels. Nine stones are enumerated here; lxx 

Revelation, who applies its imagery to the anti- has twelve and they arc identical with those of 

Christian empire of his own day (Rev. xviii). the High Priest’s robe (Ex. xxviii. 17-20); perhaps- 

Senir (5) was the Amorite name for Hermon the three missing stones dropped out of the 
(Dt. iii. 9). Chittim (6; rv ‘Kittim’) originally Hebrew text by accident. After the list, react 

denoted Cyprus, but ‘isles of Kittim’ came to ‘of gold was the workmanship of thy tabrets^ 

represent the islands and coasts of the Meditcr- and ouches’ (Cooke). 

ranean. Lud (Lydia?) and Phut (10) (on the In verse 14 the lxx reads ‘with the cherub . . . 
African coast of the Red Sea) are placed together 1 set thee’, and again in verse 16, ‘the cherub 

because of similarity of sound, not becau.se of destroyed thee', variations which materially alter 

their supposed proximity. The three names the story but which are generally adopted by 

suffice to show that Tyre’s mercenaries came expositors. The moral of the story is applied 

from all parts of the ancient world. Gamma- first to the king (17) and then to the city (18). 

dims (11) perhaps hailed from northern Syria. Both will be brought to utter ruin. 

Tar slush (12) is Tartessus, a port in southern 

Spain, yava/i (13); lonians in Asia Minor. Tubal, Prophecy against Zidon (xxviii. 20-26) 
and Meshech (13); situated in east Asia Minor Zidon is to share the fate of its neighbour, 

(see xxxviii. 2n.). Togarmah (14); Armenia. Elsewhere the two cities are spoken of together 
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(c.g. Is. xxiii; Joel iii. 4f.). Verses 24-26 slate 
the theme not only of chapters xxv—xxxii, 
but also of the section dealing with Israel’s 
restoration (chapters xxxiv ff.); the destruction of 
Israel’s enemies is necessary both to the establish¬ 
ment of Israel in the kingdom of God and the 
demonstration to all nations of the sole deity 
of Jehovah. 


IX, PROPHECIES AGAINST 
EGYPT, xxix. 1-xxxii. 32 

These oracles come IVom the period of the siege 
and conquest of Jerusalem (587-585 n.c.), 
except xxix. 17-21 which was written in 571 b.c. 

a. The fall of Egypt (xxix. 1-16) 

The date (verse 1) is January 587 b.c. Pharaoh (2) 
is addressed (like the king of Tyre in chapter 
xxviii) as representing the genius of his people. 
Gunkel argues, with considerable cogency, that 
Ezekiel in verse 3 makes Pharaoh use the speech 
of the chaos-dragon of the waters (see Haupt’s 
note in Toy) and not simply of a crocodile; his 
fate (4, 5) is Ihtis similar to that of the monster 
in the Tiamat story; see further on xxxii. 2-8. 
With verses 6 and 7 cf. Is. xxxvi. 6. 

In verses 8-12 the allegory is applied. Egypt 
will sutt'er a like fate to Israel, devastiUion and 
dispersal among the nations for forty years. Read 
10b as Rv mg. ‘from Migdol to Sycne’; these 
cities were the northern and southern limits of 
Egypt. 

Like Israel, Egypt is to be restored (13-16), 
but not to a position of glory: it will be the basest 
of the kingdoms (15). 

1). Nebuchadnezzar’s wages (xxix. 17-21) 

The date (verse 17) is April 571. This is the latest 
in the book and indicates that this oracle has 
been added as an appendix. Nebuchadnezzar 
worked hard to take Tyre; heads were made bald 
and shoulders sore through the toilsome con¬ 
struction of a mole from the mainland to the 
city (18). Yet had he no wages from Tyre (18). 
The city capitulated but there was little booty; 
the Tyrians had plenty of time to ship away their 
valuables. Jehovah would recompense his 
‘servant’ (Je. xxvii. 6) by giving him the spoils of 
Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt c. 568. 

Israel will be restored to power once more 
(21). The fulfilment of these prophecies will open 
the prophet’s mouth in thanksgiving and re¬ 
newed prophetic ministry; and the criticism of 
his hearers over the incomplete fulfilment of his 
prophecy on Tyre would be silenced. 

c. Egypt’s day (xxx. 1-26) 

In verses 1-19 is described the approach of the 
day of the Lord on Egypt, in verses 20-26 the 
breaking of Pharaoh’s might by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Woe worth the day (2); i.e. ‘Alas for the 
day!’ See note on vii. 2 and cf. Joel ii. 1,2; Zp. i. 
15. Verse 5 gives a list of Egypt’s provinces and 
allies who are to share its ruin. The mingled people 


Vereb) arc not Arabs Carabh) but foreigners 
living in Egypt (cf. Je. xxv. 20); the same word 
denotes the ‘mixed multitude’ in Israel (Ex. xii. 
38) and foreigners in Babylon (Je. 1. 37). For 
Chub (rv ‘Cub’), an unknown name, lxx reads 
Luhf i.e. Libya. The men of the land that is in 
league is an unknown nation confederate with 
Egypt; it is unlikely that it means Israel, as lxx 
implies and rv mg. would encourage. 

The destruction of Egypt is described in detail 
(13-19), principal towns being singled out for 
particular mention. Instead of images (13; rv 
mg. ‘things of nought’; Hcb. clUim)^ lxx reads 
‘chiefs’ (Heb. elim), a reading favoured by many 
commentators. Aven (17; i.e. ‘nothingness’) is 
a contemptuous pronunciation of ‘On’, the two 
words being spelt alike in Hebrew'. It was 
famous for its sun temple, hence its name 
‘Beth-shemesh’ (‘House of the Sun’) in Je. xliii. 
13 and its Greek name Heliopolis (‘City of the 
Sun*). At Pi-beseth the cat-headed goddess 
Ubastet was worshipped. 

The oracle of verses 20-26, dated April 
587 B.c. (verse 20), lakes its rise from Nebu- 
chadnezziir's defeat of Pharaoh Hophra, char¬ 
acterized as a breaking of Pliaraoh's arm and 
consequent weakening of his power (21). "t his 
will be followed by a further defeat that will 
completely overthrow the FJ,gvptian monarch 
(22f.). 

d. The mighty cedar Pharaoh (xxxi. 1-18) 

The allegory has three movements: verses 2-9 
arc a description of Pharaoh, representing 
Egypt, under the figure of a lofty cedar; verses 
10-14 describe the destruction of the great 
tree, and verses 15-18 the reaction to this event 
on the part of the rest of the nations. Both this 
chapter and the next have parallels with Is. xiv. 
4-20. Mention of the deep (4), the garden of God 
(8) and Eden (9, 18) indicate the probability of 
a background similar to that of chapter xxviii 
(where see notes). 

In verse 3 read ‘Behold there was a cedar’ 
(cf. rsv). The initial letter of t'asshur (cedar) 
fell out and produced ^asshur, i.e. Assyria, The 
context clearly shows that Pharaoh is in mind. 
For thick boughs (3) read with lxx and rv mg. 
‘clouds’. The figurative language of verses 5 and 
6 is frequently used to indicate the greatness of a 
kingdom (cf. xvii. 23; Dn. iv. 11, 12; Mk, iv. 32). 

Pharaoh’s sin is pride (10), the failing of most 
tyrants (cf. xxviii. 6; Is. xiv. I3f.; Dn. xi. 12). The 
fall of Pharaoh is to be a warning to all nations 
against committing the same fault (14). The 
mighty one of the heathen (11) is Nebuchadnezzar, 
the terrible of the nations (12) his armies. The 
imagery of verses 15 and 16 portrays the effect 
of Pharaoh’s doom on the nations left on earth. 
If with LXX we omit in verse 16 in the nether parts 
of the earth, the figure is carried out consistently; 
the rival nations were comforted \n that they were 
freed from Egypt’s domination. They also went 
down into hell (17) should perhaps be regarded 
as a prophetic perfect ‘they also will go down’. 
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For hell read, as in rv nig., ‘Shcol’. Pharaoh is 
to join in Shcol the uncircumcisecl and the slain 
in battle (18). Since the Egyptians practised 
circumcision and, even more than the rest of 
the Orient, paid lavish attention to burial, this 
involved the uttermost of disgrace—inclusion 
amongst the lowest ranks of the underworld. 

e. Lament over Pharaoh and Egypt (xxxii. 1-32) 

The tirst lamentation (1- lb) deals primarily with 
Pharaoh, the second (17-32) with the nation's 
descent to SheoK though in both poems the 
thought passes imperceptibly from ruler to 
people. The former poem itself divides into two, 
verses 2-10 describing the fate of the water 
monster Piiaraoh, verses 11-16 the desolation of 
Egypt by the king of Babylon. The date (verse 1) 
is the end of February 585 b.c., eight months 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

Thou art like (2); rv ‘Thou wast likened’; this 
may better be translated from another root of 
the same spelling idaniah) ‘thou art destroyed’, 
fhcrc is no connection between tliis reference to 
a young lion and the following allegory: it serves 
only as an introduct;.)ry remark. I'hou art as a 
whale (or ‘the mv)iis(er') in the .seas (2). Most 
commentators belie'.c this refers simply to the 
crocodile, as also xxix. 3-5. U is more likely an 
echo of the chaos-monster allegory, which told 
how the monster 'I'iamat, personiheation of the 
waters, fought against hea\cn and was destroyed 


by Marduk. From its body was made the mater¬ 
ial creation, but some of it is reserved for 
food for man (2 Baruch xxix. 4). The story is 
applied to any tyrannous peoples(e.g. Is. xxvii. 1; 
Dn. vii), but especially to Egypt (Is. xxx. 7, li. 
9, 10), thereby showing both their evil character 
and sure fate. Its use here explains the extra¬ 
ordinary language of verses 4-8. 

The prophet then passes from the judgment of 
the king (11, 12a) to that of the nation (I2b-15); 
the allegorical language seems to be maintained 
in verses 13, 14, the agitated waters settle down 
and become clear again; that neither man nor 
beast further troubles them is a sign of 
desolation. 

The mouth of verse 17 is presumably the same 
as that of verse 1, the word coming fourteen 
days later. In the verses that follow the prophet 
portrays Egypt going down to the land of the 
departed, consequent upon her destruction. 
Egypt must do this at the bidding of the prophet 
(19, 20). There they will find the armies of great 
nations of the past, Assyria, Edam, Meshcch 
with Tubal (22- 27), together with hostile nations 
of the present, Edom, the prinees of the north 
(i.e. lands bordering on Phoenicia) and Zidon, 
all which arc evidently to he destroyed (29, 30). 
When Egypt perishes from the judgment of God, 
then Pharaoh will at least have the cold comfort 
of knowing that his is not the only empire that 
has gone to the grave (31)! 


THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL, xxxiii. 1 -^xlviii. 35 


X. THE re:sponsibieity of prophet 

AND PEOPLE, xxxui. 1-20 

The interpretation of this passage depends on 
its true context. If, as many hold, verses 21, 22 
should determine the whole chapter, then this 
section relates to God’s judgment on sinners 
prior to the re-establishment of Lrael in the 
glorious kingdom. To ‘die’ is to depart this life 
before the restoration; to ‘live’ is to enjoy the 
privileges of the kingdom. On this reading, xx. 
33-42 forms an e.xcellent parallel. If, however, 
verses 211., 10, 20 imply the last desperate stages 
of the siege of Jerusalem, and the consequent 
despair of the nation, then this constitutes a final 
w'arning to the people. Perhaps the latter is the 
preferable alternative. 

Tlie parable of verses 1-6 is drawn from the 
custom of setting a watchman on the city wall 
in limes of danger to look for the approach of 
the enemy. The dread responsibility of the watch¬ 
man's position is here chiefly in mind. With 
verse 6 cf. Gn. ix. 5. With similar seriousness 
Ezekiel is to view his office at this critiail junc¬ 
ture of the nation (7-9). These verses repeal 
iii. 17-19, on which sec notes. 

As the watchman has a responsibility to sound 
the alarm, so the people have a duty to respond. 
Verse 10 implies both an admission of the justice 
of the nation’s misfortunes and an attitude of 
despair (see rv). Ezekiel calls them to renewal of 


faith and hope by stressing the grace of Ciod 
(11), the importance of one's present state rather 
than one's past life (12-19) and the possibility of 
immediate repentance and forgiveness (11, 14- 
16, 19). 

XL THE TURNING-POINT IN EZEKIEL’S 
MINISTRY, xxxiu. 21-33 

T he day for which Ezekiel had wailed for seven 
years! From now on he is free to devote hitnrself 
to the ministry of building up insieiid of ixjlling 
down and so to develop the message he has but. 
hinted at earlier (see, e.g., xvi. 60ff., xvii. 22fl*.,. 
XX. 33ff.). The date (verse 21) is probably based! 
on the Babylonian reckoning of years as begin¬ 
ning with spring; that in Jc. xxxix. 2 reckons in 
years beginning in autumn, so that July 586 b.c., 
the date of the fall of the city, is the eleventh 
year of the aiptivity on Jeremiah’s reckoning 
and the twelfth on Ezekiel’s. The news of the 
capture of the city thus reaches Ezekiel six 
months later. For Ezekiel’s dumbness, see notes; 
on iii. 26. Verses 23-29 contain a message of 
judgment on the Jews left behind in the home¬ 
land. For a similar situation cf. xi. Hff. 

Talking against thee (30); better, as in rv; 
Talking of thee’. Verses 30-33 give us a glimpse 
of the popularity enjoyed by the prophet,, no 
doubt intensified by the fulfilment of his message. 
But the enthusiasm of the people is shallow; his 
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word is not obeyed by them. In verse 31 instead 
of with their mouth they shew much love, Lxx reads 
‘lies are in their mouth*. Ezekiel is like one of the 
love-songs which they deliglit to hear (32, rv mg.); 
but probably w'e are to understand that he is 
like a singer of such, rather than the song itself. 
H^hen this cometh to pass (33) they will realize 
the personal truth of his words. The reference 
here is not to judgment but to the redemption 
and conditions of its enjoyment which henceforth 
dominate his preaching. 

XII. THE RETURN OF ISRAEI. TO 

HER OWN LAND, xxxiv. 1—xxxvii. 28 

a. Helpless sheep and faithless shepherds (xxxiv. 

1-31) 

The allegory, apparently a development of Je. 
xxiii. 1-4, is in two sections: the rapacious rulers 
of Israel, who must bear responsibility for the 
plight of the people (1-16); God's dealings with 
the nation itself (17-31). 

The shepherds (2), as appears from the end of 
verse 4, are Israel’s rulers, especially those who 
but lately had governed the nation, f'or the 
figure cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 70ff.; Is. xliv. 28, Ixiii. 11; 
Je. ii. 8; Zc. xi, xiii. 7. My sheep wandered (6); my 
Jiock became a prey (8). A symbolic description 
of Israel’s oppression (by such powers as Assyria, 
Egypt, Babylon) and of the dispersion after the 
fall of Jerusalem. With verse 5 cf. 1 Ki. xxii. 17; 
Mt. i\. 36. / will bring them . . . and gather them 
(13). The exiles are to be brought back from all 
lands whither they have gone (including Egypt, 
Phoenicia and Arabia, as well as Babylonia) and 
settle down under the government of Jehovah. 
The tenderness of Ezekiel, so largely concealed 
in his prophecies, is well seen in this description 
of God’s beneficent rule as Shepherd of His 
people (14-16). Cf. Lk. xv. 3-7; Jn. x; Heb. 
xiii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25; Rev. vii. 17. 

At verse 17 the figure changes. The prophet 
turns from the kings to lesser officials who 
nevertheless tyrannize over their fellow-country¬ 
men. This verse may have suggested to our Lord 
His parable of the sheep and goals (Mt. xxv. 
3Iff.). The teaching of the whole passage reminds 
us of XX. 37, 38; restoration is mingled with 
judgment. / will set up (23); cf. 2 Sa. vii. 12; Am. 
ix. 11. One shepherd (23) implies one flock (not 
two as formerly); see xxxvii. 24 and cf. Jn. x. 16. 
He is to be another David (24) through whom 
God rules; cf. x.xxvii. 25, xWi. 1-18. Note that 
his appearing is consequent upon the salvation 
wrouglit by God. That salvation is achieved by 
the Messiah is a distinctively New Testament 
doctrine, adumbrated only in the latter part of 
Isaiah. The covenant of peace (25) is between the 
land and the people, and is linked with the 
removal of the evil beasts, which would multiply 
in the period of exile; cf. Lv. xxvi. 4-6 and a 
similar covenant in Ho. ii. 18. Only then would 
it be safe for a man to sleep in the woods (25), 

A plant (rv ‘plantation’) of renown (29); the 
word is a collective singular, implying plantations 


so fruitful as to become famous. With lxx and 
Latin omit men in verse 31 and read ‘Yc arc my 
sheep . . . and I am your God’; cf. Rev. xxi. 3. 

b. The extirpation of Edom (xxxv. 1-15) 

The insertion of this oracle of doom iii prophecies 
of restoration is explained by Edom’s attempted 
occupation of Israel and Judah (10). Since 
Israel’s restoration depends on her return to the 
land, Edom niust first he overcome; such a 
judgment is demanded by the cruelty (.5, 6) and 
blasphemy (10-13) of this ancient foe of Israel. 

Mount Seir (2) is properly the mounUiin range 
south of the Dead Sea; but it also denotes the 
country of the Edomites. Edom’s perpetual 
hatred (5) towards Israel goes back to the origins 
of the two nations (Gn. xxvii. 41). The former 
had evidently assisted the Babylonians in the 
slaughter of 586 icc., characterized as ‘the time 
of the iniquity of the end' (5, rv; cf. xxi. 25, 29). 
Edom claimed the territory of Judah and Israel 
as her own possession (10). Since this was looked 
upon as Jehovah's inhci iiance (‘the Lord’s land’. 
Ho. ix. 3) and w'as to be again taken up by Him 
(xlviii. 35), Edom's claim was nothing short of 
blasphemy (12) in the eyes of the prophet; cf. 
verses 12, 13; Ob. 12. Verse 14 indicates that 
Edom will have no part in the kingdom t)f 
God. 

c. Restoration and regeneration (xxxvi. 1-38) 
Israel's external recovery is dealt with in verses 
1-15, her internal renewal in versos 16-38. As in 
vi. 1-7 the mountains (1) stand for the country 
itself, for they are its most prominent feature. 
But whereas in chapter vi the ‘mountains’ were 
denounced, here they are consoled with promises 
of blessing. The derisive enemy (2) denotes ilic 
petty states bordering on Israel (see chapter xxv), 
but with special reference to Edom whose hatred 
has been the subject of chapter xxxv. The 
jealousy of Jehovah (5) is evoked by the nations' 
seizure of Elis land and their scorning of His 
people. The same jealousy that brought rcqvutal 
on Israel (xxiii. 25) brings judgment upon them 
and leads Israel to a glorious reinstatement 
(xxxix. 25). The end of the exile is at hand (8). 
This is the normal prophetic outlook on the 
redemption of the end-time, both in the Old 
Testament and New Testament (cf. Hab. ii. 3; 
Rom. xiii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 7; Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10). 
All the house of Israel (10) will enjoy restitution, 
not one tribe only (cf. xxxvii. 15f.). 71iou shalt no 
more henceforth bereave them (12); i.e. by (he 
four sore judgments: see xiv. 21. 

Israel’s name was bound up with that of 
Jehovah (21, 22); their condition therefore re¬ 
flected on the honour of their God. The nations 
thought that Israel’s distress was due to Jehovah’s 
impotence (20); their restoration to blessediiess 
in their own land would make all see that 
Jehovah's government was characterized by 
holiness, not by weakness, and so His name 
would be revered by all (23). The conception is 
integral to Ezekiel's thought and is moral in the 
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highest degree. The cleansing from sin, though 
described in the language of ceremonial (5), is 
figurative for moral renewal; cf. Zc. xiii. 1. The 
new heart and new spirit (26) are practically 
synonymous, occasioned by the gift of God’s 
Spirit; it is not to be rationalized as simply the 
inspiration of a new disposition, but is a super¬ 
natural gift. The bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
is frequently associated by the prophets with the 
coming of the new age (cf xxxix. 29; Is. xliv. 3, 
lix. 21; Joel ii. 28, 29; Acts ii. 161'.). The passage 
is Ezekiefs counterpart to the ‘new covenant’ of 
Jeremiah (Je. xxxi. 3 If). I will multiply the fruit 
. . . (30). Supernatural fertility of the land is a 
mark of the kingdom of God; cf verse 35; see 
also xlvii. 1-12; Is. xxxv. 1, 2, Iv. 13; Zc. viii, 12. 
The iiopLiIation also will be increased (38), so 
that cities shall be as crowded as the streets of 
Jerusalem used to be when sacrificial animals 
llirongcd them at the great festis'als. 

d. Resuscitation and reunion of Israel (xxxvii. 

1-28) 

Ezekiel predicts the political revival of his nation 
(verses 1-14) and the reunion of its two divisions 
(verses 15-28). 

Whether the prophet in verse 1 sees the valley 
tor ‘plain’) in vision, or whether he is impelled 
by the Spirit to go to this place to receive a 
vision (as in iii. 22), is not clear. The dry bones 
(2) indicate an army slain in battle. To the 
despondent of Israel the nation seemed to be in 
a similar slate. Both the question and answer of 
verse 3 reflect the hopelessness of the situation 
(cf verse 11, xxxiii. 10); nothing but a stupendous 
act of God could elfect a restoration. In verse 9 
the same Hebrew word ruach signifies both wind 
and ‘spirit’ (see Rv mg.). The phrase the four 
wuuis (9) is an Akkadian idiom for the four 
quarters of the earth (see Cooke, I.C.C., p. 400). 
The breath of God does not come from the 
winds, in the sense of identity with them, but 
comes from the ends of the earth; translate 
therefore, ‘Prophesy unto the breath, prophCsSy 
. . . and say to the breath . . . Come from the 
four quarters, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain.’ Cf the Greek pneuma and the ambiguity 
in Jn. iii. 8 (rv mg.) arising therefrom. 

The interpretation of the vision changes the 
figure by regarding the Israelites as buried in 
graves (12) instead of scattered on the ground. 
This is a prediction of the reintegration of 
Israel’s political life, not of a literal resurrection 
of the dead. Some expositors arc eager to point 
out that the doctrine of resurrection was un¬ 
known in Israel at this lime. It is pertinent to ask, 
however, whether it is n\orc likely that the dogma 
of resurrection originated from this passage, as 
many believe, or whether the passage is not 
rather an application of the idea of resurrection 
with which Ezekiel was already acquainted. It 
seems extraordinary, in view of the later teaching 
on resurrection, that a prophet should coin this 
figure with no knowledge whatever of the 
doctrine. Probability would indicate that it is a 


figurative use of a conception already current in 
his circles. 

In verses 15-28 Ezekiel enacts a symbol. Two 
sticks, representing the southern and northern 
kingdoms of Israel (Judah and Joseph being 
respectively their chief tribes), are joined to form 
one stick, symbolizing the unity of the nation on 
its return to the homeland. At tliat time the house 
of David shall rule over the united nation for 
ever (22, 24, 25; see notes on xxxiii. 23, 24). It 
is sometimes pointed out that this never happened 
in the post-exilic history of Israel; but the 
prophet is looking for nothing less than the 
advent of the messianic kingdom, when the 
tabernacle of God shall be with His people 
(27; sexj Rev. xxi. 3). At that time the nations 
shall recognize the power of Jehovah through 
His redemption of His people (28). 

XIH. PROPHECY AGAINST 
GOG. xxxviii. 1—xxxix. 29 

These two chapters are unique in Old Testament 
prophecy in that they describe an uprising of 
foreign powers against the people of God after 
the commencement of the messianic kingdom. 
The prophet has already predicted the coming 
blessedness of Israel (xxxiii—xxxvii); he now 
portrays the nation as long settled in their land 
and transformed into a prosperous community 
(xxxviii. 8, 11, 12, 14), a condition which, 
according to his earlier teaching, involves their 
prior repentance, regeneration and political 
revival (xxxiii -xxxvii). Whereas he had said 
that Israel’s restoration was ‘at hand’ (xxxvi. 8), 
he says that Gog shall be mustered after many 
days . . . in the latter years (xxxviii. 8). The 
motive underlying the prophecy is the necessity 
of earlier prophecies concerning the destruction 
of hostile Gentile powers being fulfilled (xxxviii. 
17, xxxix. 8) and for the nations of the world to 
Iciirn the power, holiness and sole deity of 
Jehovah (see note on xxxix, 7). The author of 
the book of Revelation has both used these 
chapters to vivify his description of Armageddon 
prior to the millennium (Rev, xix. 17, 18), and 
adapted their essential idea so as to make it a 
final rebellion of the godless of humanity at the 
end of the millennium, before the new creation 
(xx. 7-9). In comparing the two writings it 
should be remembered that Ezekiel knew nothing 
of a new creation nor of a new Israel which was 
to inherit the kingdom; if John w'as to incorpor¬ 
ate the prophecy he had of necessity to change 
its form. In conformity with his usage of Old 
Testament prophecy generally, he has not 
hesitated to do so. 

Gos (2); perhaps from ‘Gagaia*, home of 
barbarians, mentioned in the Amarna letters. It 
is the name of the leader. Magog is both his 
land (as here) and people (xxxix. 6). In Rev. xx. 
8 Gog and Magog symbolically represent the 
godless nations of the whole world. Meshech 
and Tuhal (2) arc always coupled together, in 
secular as well as biblical writings (see, e.g., Gn. 
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X. 2; Ezk. xxvii. 13, xxxii. 26); the reading of av 
and RV mg. chief prince of Meshech and Tubal is 
therefore preferable to that of kv ‘prince of 
Rosh, Meshech and TubaP. Meshech and Tubal 
were probably cast of Asia Minor and are usually 
identified with Phrygia and Cappadocia; their 
equation with Moscow and Tobolsk, and Rosh 
with Russia, is unsiipportable. Libya (5), rv 
‘Pul\ is East Africa. Cromer (6) is linked with 
Magog in Gn. x. 2. They were ail led Giinirrai 
by the Assyrians and Cimmerians by the Greeks. 
Originating north of the Black Sea, by nzekiefs 
time they had settled in Asia Minor. Their name 
survives in Gamir, Armenian name for Cappa¬ 
docia. Togarmah (6), north-east of Asia Minor, 
is Armenia. F'rom EzekiePs point of view it 
appears to be ‘in the uttermost parts of the 
north’ (6, rv) just as, to the author of Psalms of 
Solomon, Rome was regarded as ‘the iiUermost 
part of the earth' (Ps. Sol. viii. 16). 

After many days (8); the invasion is ?iot to 
occur for a long lime. Cf. Is. xxiv. 22. The latter 
years (8) indicates the period of the kingdom 
(cf. Is. ii. 2). Israel, long settled in peace in her 
own land, has no fear ol' attack and so dwells in 
unwalled villages . . . without walls, and having 
neither bars nor gates (11; cf. Zc. ii. 4). Merchants 
and slave dealers all over the world are interested 
in the forthcoming campaign (13). 

Gog’s destruction will be by earthquake 
(19, 20), mutual strife (21) and plagues like those 
on Egypt at the exodus (22, 23); it is presumed 
that Israel will be brought safely througli these 
calamities as in that former time. The reference 
to the earlier prophets in verse 17 would be to 
such passages as Zp. iii. 8; Je. iii. 6; and f>crhaps, 
seeing that the prophets spoke in old time, to 
prophecies known t(.> Ezekiel but which have 
since perished. 

Verses 1-20 of chapter xxxix cover the same 
ground as xxxviii. 2-4, 14-23 (sec especially the 
commencement of the two chapters). The 
repetition is made to emphasize the marvellous 
nature of the deliverance; the number of weapons 
burned by the Israelites and the long time taken 
to bury the dead show the immensity of Gog’s 
armies, while the feast for birds and baists 
stresses the completeness of the victory. Both 
Israel and the nations will learn of Jehovah's 
greatness through this judgment (7), This is a 
recurring theme of the prophecy (cf. xxxviii. 
16, 23, xxxix. 6, 13, 21-23, 25-29). 

The burial of Gog and his hosts takes place 
in a valley east of the Dead Sea (11-16); strictly 
this is outside the borders of Israel in the king¬ 
dom of God (xlvii. 18), but it is sufficiently close 
to serve as a memorial of honour for the vic¬ 
torious nation. The removal of all trace of corpses 
is necessary for the complete cleansing of the 
land (cf. Nu. xxxv. 33, 34; Lv. v. 2). 

The picture of Jehovah’s feast (in verses 17-20) 
serves to underline the terrible destruction of 
Gog and his hosts. It entails a change of figure, 
for bodies cannot be both eaten and buried, but 
the inconsistency is so slight, and in any case 


vanishes in the light of verses 14, 15, that it 
seems a hazardous ground for suggesting that 
the picture comes from another hand and relates 
to the Persian or Greek age. Verses 21 and 22 
stress the supreme lesson to be learned by Israel 
and the nations. Israel’s captivity and Gog’s 
destruction alike reveal the lioliness of God and 
His unfailing grace towards His people. 

Verses 25-29 arc a concluding summary of 
Ezekiel’s prophecies of restoration: God will 
certainly perform His word to Israel and bring 
glory to His name in all the earth. 

XIV. TEMPLE AND PEOPLE IN THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. xl. 1—xlviii. 35 

The concluding chapters of Ezekiel’s writing 
form a strange contrast to the furious oratory of 
the earlier prophecies. In reality they are the 
essential complement to the judgments he had 
enunciated. Ezekiel was a priest as well as a 
prophet. It was his joyful task to balance the 
prophecies of the ruin of the temple, the depar¬ 
ture of Jehovah and the scattering of the nation 
w'ith a detailed prediction of the rebuilding of the 
temple, the return of Jehovah to His people and 
the reorganization of the national life. It was not 
sufficient to declare that the nation was to return 
and erect another temple; they must be instructed 
how to build it. To ensure the holiness of temple, 
people and worship alike, detailed instructions 
are issued by the prophet which were the fruit 
of both prolonged vision and reflection. If their 
reading is tedious to us, we mu.st remember that, 
to the Jewish mind, it was impossible to bestow 
loo much trouble and thought on the place whose 
name is ‘Jehovah is there’ (xlviii. 35). Such was 
the spirit in which these chapters were written. 
It needs little imagination to realize that among 
Ezekiel’s companions in exile they would excite 
as much interest and discussion as anything he 
had as yet issued. 

A word must be added concerning the inter¬ 
pretation of these chapters. It need hardly be 
said that Ezekiel has here advanced plans which 
he expected to be carried out to the letter. To 
make them a deliberately symbolic description 
of the worship of the Christian Church is out of 
the question. Nor was the vision thought of as 
something to be fulfilled in normal conditions, 
as chapter xlvii shows; it was a plan for the era 
of God's kingdom. Some expositors, accordingly, 
look for a rebuilding of the temple at the second 
coming of Christ and an exact fulfilment of all 
Elzckiel’s predictions in the kingdom of Christ. 
This view is challenged by certain fundamental 
principles of the New Testament. 1. The atone¬ 
ment of our Lord has nullified all sacrifices for 
ever (Heb. x. 18). 2. The heirs of the kingdom arc 
no longer the Jewash nation but the Church, the 
new Israel in which the old Israel may find its 
true place (Mt. xxi. 43: I Pet. ii, 9, 10). 3, John in 
the Revelation adapts these chapters to describe 
the Church in the kingdom of God (Rev. .xxi. 
9—xxii. 5) and removes from them all traces of 
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Ke/ 

A. Altar B Buiidirtg mifttiortid ift xli. 12 

G. Garchousci (See also Diagram!) 

K. Kitchens PK Priests'Kitchens 

S Sanctiiary (Sec also Diagram 3) 

S P. The Separate Place (see xli. 12-14) yy 
W Surrounding wall 

1. THE TEMPLE AREA 

Judaism. To speak of a ‘double fulfilment’ of all 
these things at the same time, vso that there are 
two reigning Israels in tiie kingdom, two New 
Jerusalems, eaeh having a river of life and trees 
of life, etc,, two rulers from David’s seed, an 
earthly and heavenly Sovereign, and so on, is to 
demand credence in the incredible. The conclu¬ 
sion of E/ckiers prophecy, therefore, is to be 
regarded as a true prediction of the kingdom of 
God given under the forms with which the pro¬ 
phet was familiar, viz. tho.se of his own (Jewish) 
dispensation. Their c.s.sential truth will be em¬ 
bodied in the new age under forms suitable to 
the new (Christian) dispensation. How this is to 
be done is outlined for us in the book of Reve¬ 
lation (xxi. 1 —xxii. 5). 


Ezekiel is traasported in vision to 
Mount Zion where his angel guide 
greets him (xl. 1-4). The first thing that 
meets his eye is the wall surrounding 
the temple precincts (5; see Diagram 
1). Passing through a massive gateway 
on the cast side, built in similar style 
to many he had seen in Babylonian 
temples (6-16; see Diagram 2), he 
comes into the outer court about which 
was a pavement and thirty rooms set 
apart for the use of people during 
festivals (17-19). On the north and 
south sides there arc gatew'ays similar 
to the one by which he had entered 
(20-26). In the four corners there are 
kitchens for the people (marked ‘K’), 
but these are not described until xlvi. 
21-24. He walks through another large 
gateway into the inner court, which 
is at a higher level (note the references 
to in verses 26, 31 and 34), and 
views the arrangements made for pre¬ 
paring sacrifices as w'cll as certain 
rooms set apart for the priests (28-47). 
Here also there arc gatehouses on the 
south (28-31) and on the north (35-37). 

The temple proper is now dc.scribed, 
first the porch (48, 49), then the nave 
or ‘holy place’ (xli. 1, 2), then the ‘most 
lioly place’ (3,4). Sec Diagrams I and 3. 
Round the north, west and south sides 
of the temple are rooms in three storeys, 
thirty on each floor, presumably to be 
used for utensils, stores, etc., needed 
for the service of the temple (5-11; these rooms 
are miirked ‘C’ on Diagram 3). West of the temple 
lies a separate building (marked ‘B’) who.se 
purpose is not mentioned, but which may have 
been for storage (12). I'he total measurements of 
the temple and its immediate surroundings arc 
supplied (13-17), and a description of the interior 
of the temple follows in venses 18-26. J^or the 
place that was left (11) see Diagram 3 {‘M’); for 
separate place (12-14) sec Diagram 1 (‘SP’). 

North of the temple in the inner court arc 
two blocks of three-storey buildings, one twice 
the length of the other. The larger is to be used 
by priests for eating sacrifices (xlii. 13), the 
shorter for dressing rooms (14). Similar buildings 
arc on the south side of the temple (xlii, 1-14; 
.sec Diagram 1, ‘Priests’ Chambers’). Next to 
these are Priests’ Kitchens (marked ‘PK’) but 



a. The plan of the new temple (xl. 

1- xlii. 20) 

It is impossible in the limits of this 
commentary to attempt a full ex¬ 
position of Ezekiel’s description of 
the future temple. This must be left 
to the longer works. The reading of 
his plans will be greatly facilitated 
if each paragraph is checked against 
the accompanying draw'ings. 



Key 

Guard rooms (sec xl. 7). 
Side posts or jambs. 
Thresholds. 


SCALE: 
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they arc not described until xlvi. 19, 20. The 
whole temple enclosure is measured at 500 
cubits (15-20, reading with the lxx ‘cubits’ 
instead of reeds). 



CUBITS 


Key 

C: The cells or side-chambers (sec xli. 5-11). 

M M M M: The marginal area of the temple platform described 

in xli. II as ‘the place that was left’. 

P P: The Pillars (sec xl. 49). 

3. THE SANCTUARY 


b. Jehovah’s return to the temple (xliii. 1-12) 

As a fitting conclusion to his survey of the temple, 
Ezekiel sees Jehovah returning in splendour by 
the gate through which He had earlier departed 
(x. 19^., xi. 23), henceforth never to leave it 
again (7a), The prophet is told that in the future 
the shame of placing graves of Israelite kings 
next to the sanctuary must cease (7b). Whereas in 
the past the palace had been contiguous to the 
temple, separated from it only by a wall (8), the 
whole of Mount Zion was to be ‘holy of holies’ 
( 12 ). 

c. The altar (xliii. 13-27) 

The altar is described in verses 13-17, the pro¬ 
cedure of its consecration in verses 18-27. Toy’s 
summary of this description of the altar admir¬ 
ably clarifies its obscurities: ‘it comprises a base 
twenty-seven feet square and eighteen inches 
high, with a moulding about nine inches wide; 
on this is set a square of twenty-four feet, three 
feet high; on this a square of twenty-one feet, 
six feet high; and above this the hearth, eighteen 
feet square and six feet high, on which the 
victim was laid; at the four comers are the horns, 
eighteen inches high, originally, perhaps, pro¬ 
jections to which the victims were tied.’ This 
translation of Hebrew measurements into 
English, however, obscures the fact that they are 
evidently symbolic: Cooke points out that the 
topmost altar-hearth was twelve cubits square 
and the height, including the horns, was also 
twelve cubits. 

d« Levites and priests (xliv. 1-31) 

After the introductory paragraph concerning the 
permanent closure of the east outer gate (1-4), 


the main topic of the chapter is discussed, viz. 
the status and offices of the two chief classes of 
priests. Formerly the menial work of the 
sanctuary had been done by aliens, probably 
prisoners of war (cf. Ezr. viii. 20; Zc. 
xiv. 21). This, declared Ezekiel, had 
been an offence to God and must cease 
(6-9). Foreigners were to be replaced 
by the former priests of the country 
sanctuaries, the ‘Levites’, who had been 
responsible for much of Israel’s religious 
declension (10-14). This procedure at 
once solved the problem as to how 
foreign labour could be avoided and 
pronounced a judgment on the Levites 
for their conduct, for they were hence¬ 
forth excluded from the higher priestly 
functions. 

The priests the Levites were of the 
line of Zadok (15), who was made princi¬ 
pal priest by Solomon when Abiathar 
and his family were excommunicated 
from the priestly office (1 Ki. ii. 26, 27, 
35). They had continued ministering in 
the temple of Jemsalem from that time 
onwards, and despite their aberrations 
(cf. chapter viii) were regarded as 
having perpetuated the true worship of 
Jehovah. Their obligations and duties are out¬ 
lined in verses 15-27, their rights of maintenance 
in verses 28-31. 

For the problems entailed in estimating the 
relations between Ezekiel, Deuteronomy and the 
‘Priestly Code’, consult the larger commen¬ 
taries. Sec also G. T, Manley, The New Bible 
Handbook, pp. 229, 230, and G. C. Aalders. 
A Short Introduction to the Pentateuch, chapter 
X. 

e. Oblations and offerings (xlv. 1—xlvi. 24) 

An oblation of the land is to be offered to 
Jehovah (1), a territory about eight miles square. 
Of this land a strip, two-fifths of the length, 
was* or the priests, in the centre of which was 
the temple (1-4); a further strip northwards of 
the same size was for the Levites (5) and the 
remaining fifth southwards was designated for 
the city (6). East and west of this square, stretch¬ 
ing to the Jordan and Mediterranean respectively, 
was the prince's territory (7, 8). The whole 
scheme appears to be directed to the safeguard¬ 
ing of the sanctity of the temple, making it in 
very truth a ‘holy of holies’, A warning to the 
prince and his sons not to oppress the people as 
their forbears had done (9; cf. 1 Sa. xxvi. 19; 
1 Ki. xxi. 19) is followed by a statement of the 
right standards for weights and measures (10-12), 
a source of perpetual trouble both in those and 
comparatively modem times. Verses 13-17 out¬ 
line the revenues to be paid to the prince for 
provision of the regular sacrifices. Two annual 
festivals are to be observed, the Passover in the 
first month (21-24) and the feast of harvest or 
tabernacles in the seventh' (25). A kind of day of 
atonement is to precede each festival (18-20). 
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In verse 20 the quotation from the lxx in rv may also have been intended to show that the 

mg. is to be followed, ‘so shalt thou do in source of the nation’s blessing in the New Age 

the seventh month, on the first day of the will be none other than Jehovah in His sanctuary, 

month*. Many other lessons may be learned by the 

Sabbath, new moon and daily offerings are Christian, while John in the New Testament 

detailed in xlvi. 1-18, with the privileges and Apocalypse has characteristically used its figures 

obligations of the prince. While the prince, like to portray the spiritual blessings of the Church 

the rest of the populace, was not permitted to in the age of consummation (Rev. xxii. 2). 

enter the inner court, he was allowed to take up a 

position on the threshold of the east inner gate S- Boundanw and allotments of the land (xItU. 13 
(i.e. the west end of the gate, facing the inner —xlviii. 35) 

court) so as to observe the sacrifices more The northern border runs from the Meditcr- 

closely (1,2). He is to make stated offerings every ranean Sea, just north of Tyre, to a point near 

sabbath (4, 5) and every new moon (6, 7). In Damascus (15-17); the eastern border is formed 

verse 8 it is again stressed that he is not to enter by the Jordan and the Dead Sea (18); the south- 

thc inner court. When the temple is crowded at cm from a little below the Dead Sea to the 

feasts, worshippers must pass through the temple mouth of the so-called river of Egypt (19, rv; 

courts from gate to gate and not leave by the this is not the Nile; consult a Bible map and see 

gate through which they entered (9); this applies below); the western border is formed by the 

even to the prince (10). Mediterranean Sea (20). No territory east of 

The enactment concerning the prince's Jordan is included, neither is the old ideal 

bequeathing of his property (16-18) appears to regarded that the borders of Israel stretch from 

be a limitation of his powers, both to ensure that the Nile to the Euphrates (see, e.g., Gn. xv. 18; 

his territory remains in the royal family and to Ex. xxiii. 31). This may be due to Ezekiel’s 

prevent his seizure of commoners* lands (cf. aiming at ‘concentration rather than extension’ 

kIv. 9n.). The year o///r^er/i'(17) is more likely to (Cooke); the prophet was anxious that there 

be the fiftieth year, the year of jubiJe (Lv. xxv. should be no contamination of the Holy Land 

13-15), than the seventh, the sabbatic year by Gentile influence (cf. xliv. 9). On the other 

(Ex. xxiii. 10-11; cf. Ex. .xxi. 2). hand, the granting of full participation in the 

Kitchens for the use of priests (19, 20) and inheritance to the strangers that sojourn among 

people (21-24) are now described, the former you (22, 23) is more generous than anything 

being situated at the north-west and south-west else in Old Testament legislation in these mat- 

of the inner court (marked ‘PK* on Diagram 1, ters (but cf. Lv. xix. 34, xxiv. 22; Nu. ix. 

p. 664), adjacent to the three-storey buildings 14). 

running parallel to the temple (xlii. 1-14); the The disposition of the land (xlviii. 1-35) is 
latter are placed in the four corners of the outer dominated by the position of the temple and its 

court (marked ‘K’ on Diagram 1). The kitchens lands; seven tribes are placed north of the obla- 

for the people are themselves spoken of as tion (1-7) and five south (23-29). This, together 

courts (22, 23); they comprised ‘a low wall with the transference of the ‘two and a half 

surrounding each of these four corners; on the tribes’ east of Jordan to the west side, has in- 

ground below and v ithin these walls, recesses volved a change in the allotment from that of 

were made for the hearths or boiling places former times (cf. Jos. xiii—xvii). Especially 

where the meals were cooked’ (Cooke). This noteworthy is the removal of Judah from south 

whole paragraph vould suitably follow xlii. to north. It has been suggested that ‘the tribes 

20 and may have dropped out from that descended from Leah and Rachel are brought 

place. nearer to the oblation than those descended from 

the handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah (Gn. xxxv. 
f. The river of life (xlvii. 1-12) 23-26), as though the more privileged positions 

The prophet secs a river emerging from beneath were determined by relative purity of blood* 

the door of the temple and flow ing eastwards (I), (I.C C., p. 531). 

leaving the temple area just below the outer The oblation (8-22) has already been described 
eastern gate. (Note that Ezekiel has to make a in xlv. 1-8. In both chapters we should probably 

detour to reach that point; see xliv. 1, 2.) Passing read cubits instead of reeds in the measurements; 

along its banks, he traces its course till, from see notes on xlv. 1-8 and cf. xlii. 15-20n. It is in¬ 
being a mere trickle (3), it becomes a deep ferred that Jerusalem is to be populated by 

river (5). In this formerly desert land trees in members drawn from all the tribes of Israel 

abundance grew on either side of the river (7), (19). Ezekiel draws special attention to the obla- 

yielding a perpetual cycle of fruits and healing tion, city area and city itself being foursquare 

leaves (12). The water is fresh, sweetening even (20, 15, 16). This feature also impressed John, 

the waters of the Dead Sea and enabling fish who however added that the height of the city 

to multiply wherever it flows (8-10), a point was also of the same measurement as the length 

doubtless made in reference to the fact that fish and brefidth, so making the city a perfect cube, a 

carried down to the Dead Sea by the Jordan are tremendous ‘holy of holies* (Rev. xxi. 16). Ihe 

thrown up on the shores dead. gates similarly find a place in John’s city (cf. 

This description is to be taken literally, but it verses 30-34 with Rev. xxi. 12, 13), but they 
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intersperse twelve apostolic foundations (Rev. 
xxi. 14); the city is a Cliristian, not a Jewish, 
institution! 

The whole description of the land and people 
in the kingdom of God is fittingly concluded by 
the declaration of the name that is to be given to 
the City of God, Jehovah Shammah, The Lord is 


there (35). The unfolding of this theme is the 
constant delight of the New Testament Apocalyp- 
tist, who again and again mentions the presence 
of God as the duel loy ol the heavenly city 
(Rev. XXI. 1—xxii. 5; d. especially xxi. 3. 4, 7, 
22, 23, xxii. 3 -5). 

G. R. Beasley-Murray. 
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DANIEL 

INTRODUCTION 


I. POSITION IN CANON 

In the Hebrew Bible the book of Daniel is found 
in the third division, the Hagiographa^ rather 
than in the second, in which the prophetical 
books occur. The reason for this is not that 
Daniel was written later than these prophetical 
books. In some lists, it may be noted, Daniel 
was included in the second division of the Canon. 
The reason, however, why the book of Daniel 
came to be placed in the position which it now 
occupies lies in the status of the writer in the Old 
Testament economy. 

The authors of the prophetical books were men 
who occupied the technical status of prophet; 
that is, they were men specially raised up of God 
to serve as mediators between God and the 
nation by declaring unto the people the identical 
words which God had revealed to them. 
Daniel, however, was not a prophet in this 
restricted, technical sense. He was rather a 
statesman at the court of heathen monarchs. 
As a statesman, he did possess the prophetical 
gift, even though he did not occupy the pro¬ 
phetical office, and it is in this sense, apparently, 
that the New Testament speaks of him as prophet 
(Mt. xxiv. 15). Daniel therefore was a statesman, 
inspired of God to write his book, and so the 
book appears in the Old Testament Canon in the 
third division among the writings of other 
inspired men who did not occupy the prophetical 
office. 

n. PURPOSE 

At Mount Sinai in the wilderness the God of 
heaven and earth set His affection in a peculiar 
way upon Israel, choosing her to be His people 
and declaring that He would be her God. He 
thus entered into a covenant relationship with 
Israel, and manifested this relationship by a 
mighty act of deliverance. His purpose for the 
nation was that it should be a ‘kingdom of 
priests’ and that God should be its ruler. Thus 
the theocracy (rule of God) was established. 
Israel was to be a holy nation, a light to lighten 
the Gentiles and to bear the saving knowledge 
of the true God to all people. 

To this high purpose, however, Israel was not 
faithful. After being in the Promised Land for 
a time, she exhibited dissatisfaction with the 
fundamental principles of the theocracy by ask¬ 
ing for a human king so that she might be like the 
nations round about. An evil king was first given 


to her, and then a man after God’s own heart. 
David, however, was a man of war, and so it 
w'as not until the peaceful reign of Solomon that 
the temple, the external symbol of the kingdom 
of God, was built. After the death of Solomon 
the northern tribes rebelled and renounced the 
covenant promises. From this time on, both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms, wickedness 
characterizes the people, and God announces 
His intention to destroy them (cf. Ho. i. 6; 
Am. ii. 13-16; Is. vi. 11, 12, etc.). Tlie instru¬ 
ments which the sovereign God employed to 
carry out His purpose of bringing the theocracy 
to an end were the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Under the power of these nations the theocratic 
people were carried into captivity, and the exile 
or period of ‘indignation’ came (Is. x. 25; Dn. 
viii, 19). The exile itself gave way to a period of 
expectancy and preparation for Messiah’s 
coming. It was revealed that a period of seventy 
sevens had been determined by God for the 
accomplishment of the messianic work (Dn. ix. 
24-27). The book of Daniel, a product of the 
exile, serves to show that the exile itself was not 
to be permanent. Rather, the very nation which 
has conquered Israel will herself disappear from 
the scene of history, to be replaced by another, 
in fact by three more human empires. While 
these kingdoms were in existence, however, the 
God of heaven would erect another kingdom 
which, unlike the human kingdoms, would be 
both universal and eternal. It is thus the purpose 
of the book of Daniel to teach the truth that, 
even though the people of God are in bondage to 
a heathen nation, God Himself is the sovereign 
and ultimate disposer of the destinies both of 
individuals and of nations. 

This truth is taught by means of a rich use of 
symbol and imagery, and the reason for this 
characteristic is to be found in the fact that the 
revelations made to Daniel were in the form of 
vision. Daniel may thus be called an apocalyptic 
work, but it towers far above the post-canonical 
apocalypses. The only work which may justly 
be compared with it is the New Testament book 
of Revelation. Essentially, Daniel exhibits the 
qualities of a truly prophetical book, and its 
imagery is used for a didactic purpose. 

ra. AUTHOR 

The book of Daniel is a product of the exile and 
was written by Daniel himself. We may note 
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that Daniel speaks in the first person and asserts 
that revelations were made to him (Dn. vii. 2, 
4ff., viii. IIT., ix. 2ff., etc.). Since, however, 
the book is a unity, it follows that the author 
of the second part (chapters vii—xii) must also 
have composed the first (chapters i—vi). The 
second chapter, for example, is preparatory 
to chapters vii and viii, which develop its 
contents more fully and which clearly presuppose 
it. The ideas of the book reflect one basic view¬ 
point, and this literary unity has been acknow¬ 
ledged by scholars of different schools of thought. 
Daniel reflects the Babylonian and Persian back¬ 
ground, and the alleged historical objections (to 
be discussed in the commentary) arc not really 
valid. Lastly, an indirect approval of the genuine¬ 
ness of the book seems to be found in the follow¬ 
ing New Testament passages: Mt. x. 23, xvi. 
27fr., xix. 28, xxiv. 30, xxv. 31, xxvi. 64. 

In the Christian Church it has been tradi¬ 
tionally maintained, because of the claims of 
the book itself, that the historical Daniel was the 
author. The first known doubt to be cast upon 
this view came from Porphyry of Tyre (born 
c. A.D. 232 233), a vigorous opponent of 
Christianity, who maintained that the work was 
the product of a Jew living at the times of the 
Maccabees. During the eighteenth and par¬ 
ticularly the nineteenth centuries. Porphyry’s 
view seemed to come into its own in the world of 
scholarship. It was widely maintained that the 
book of Daniel was the work of an unknown 
Jew, living at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The reasons for this were the remarkable accur¬ 
acy with which these times are described in 
Daniel, the supposed historical inaccuracies in 
the book, and the alleged lateness of the language 
of the prophecy. Sometimes too, it would seem, 
an attitude of aversion toward the supernatural 
character of the book led men to seek to deny 
its true prophetic character. Recently, however, 
perhaps largely as a result of Holscher’s study 
CDie Entstehung des Buches Daniel’ in Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, xcii, 1919, pp. 
113-138), there has been more of a tendency to 
recognize the antiquity of much underlying 
material in Daniel. It is still maintained— 
wrongly, we believe—that the book in its present 
form comes from the second century b.c., but 
that much of the material, particularly in the 
first part, is very much older. 

It may be well briefly to consider some of the 
historical objections that have been raised 
against the book of Daniel. 

In the first place it is said that the usage of the 
term ‘Chaldean* betrays an age later than the 
sixth century b.c. In the book of Daniel this 
term is employed in an ethnic sense to denote a 
race of people, and it is also used in a more 
restricted manner to indicate a particular class, 
namely, the wise men. This latter usage, how¬ 
ever, it is argued, did not arise until long afier the 
time of Daniel. In answer it may be said that 
Herodotus (c. 440 b.c.) speaks of the Chaldeans 
as a caste in such a way as to show that this 


must have been the case for years before his time. 
Since extra-biblical references are so few, we 
do not know enough to assert that the represen¬ 
tations in Daniel are in error. 

It has also been charged that Daniel would 
never have been admitted into the Babylonian 
priesthood or have been made its head. A care¬ 
ful reading of the prophecy, however, shows 
that Daniel merely exercised political authority 
(ii. 48, 49). There is no evidence that he was 
admitted or initiated into any religious caste. 
If the book of Daniel really is late, how can we 
conceive of the late author depicting Daniel as 
entering a heathen caste? 

Jt has sometimes been maintained that there 
are no extra-biblical allusions to the account of 
Nebuchadnez/ar’s madness and that therefore 
the narrative is not historical. However, the 
historian Eusebius quotes from Abydenus a 
description of the last days of Nebuchadnezzar 
in which the language is such that it implies 
that something strange had occurred toward the 
end of the king’s life. There are certain similari¬ 
ties in this account with what is stated in Daniel. 
In Berossus also (recorded in Josephus, Contra 
Apionem, i. 20) there is a reflection upon 
the fact of the king's madness. It should be 
pointed out, however, that even if there were 
no extra-biblical reflections upon the fact 
of Nebuchadnezzar's madness, this in itself 
would not mean that the biblical account was 
un historical. 

Objection to the Danielic authorship of the 
book has also been advanced on the ground that 
the Aramaic language in which a part of the book 
is written belongs to a lime after that of Daniel. 
While there is nothing in the Aramaic usage of 
Daniel which in itself would preclude Danielic 
authorship, it seems most likely that the charac¬ 
ter of the Aramaic is that which may be called 
‘Reich’ or ‘Kingdom’ Aramaic; i.e., which was 
introduced into the Persian Empire by Darius I. 
Does this fact, however, rule out Daniel as tlie 
author? Not at all. It is quite possible that the 
Aramaic in which Daniel is written is simply 
a working over or modernizing of the Aramaic 
in which the book was originally composed. 
The question of the authorship of the book 
must be settled on grounds other than that 
of the language in which the book is 
written. 


IV. LITERATURE 

The student will find a complete exposition of 
the modern point of view in the commentary 
by James A. Montgomery (The International 
Critical Commentary Series). This same view¬ 
point is also expressed in the learned articles of 
H. H. Rowley. The present writer has sought to 
expound the book from the viewpoint of ortho¬ 
dox Protestantism in The Prophecy of Daniel 
(Grand Rapids, 1949). 
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COMMENTARY 


L DANIEL RAISED TO POWER, i. 1-21 
a. Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition (i. 1, 2) 

Jn the third year of. , . Jelioiakim (1). According 
to Jeremiah (xxv. 1, xlvi. 2) the expedition of 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem took place 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Daniel, however, 
evidently employs the Babylonian method of 
reckoning, in which the first year is regarded as 
following the year of the king’s accession to the 
throne. Hence, the first year would equal the 
second year of the Palestinian reckoning, and 
the third year (Babylonian reckoning) and the 
fourth year (Palestinian) would be equated. 
There is therefore no conflict with Jeremiah. 
Jehoiakim king of Judah (1). He was placed on 
the throne by the king of Egypt. He was a wicked 
king who, in his fourth year, became a subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and three years later revolted. 
He reigned for eleven years and was followed by 
his son Jehoiachin. See 2 Ki. xxiii. 36—xxiv, 9; 
Je. xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30. 

It is not stated that Nebuchadnezzar attacked 
Jerusalem as king. Rather, he is here called 
king of Babylon proleptically. Note also that 
Daniel does not say that Nebuchadnezzjir took 
Jerusalem, as some critics have asserted. It may 
be, as Berossus (Josephus, Contra Apionem i. 19, 
Antiquities X. xi. 1) has said, that word reached 
him of the death of his father, and he returned 
to Babylon to take up the kingdom. 


b. The Jewish youtlis at the Babylonian court 
(i. 3-16) 

The etymology of the word Ashpenaz (3) is un¬ 
certain. The man, however, was a chief marshal 
or oflicer at the court. In verse 3, three different 
classes are not mentioned; rather, the phrase 
children of Israel is general, and the other two, 
of the king^s seed, and of the princes, are expli¬ 
cative. The meaning is ‘Israelites, both of the 
royal seed and of the nobles’. Among these the 
king desired those who possessed a sound mind 
in a sound body (4), and who could, therefore, 
the more efficiently serve at the court. 

In order to accomplish this design, the king 
appointed a daily provision (5; rv ‘portion’) both 
of his food and wine. In verse 6 the Hebrew 
youths are introduced, and we learn that their 
names were changed. Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with the daily 
portion (8), the reason being that this food and 
drink had evidently been consecrated by a 
heathen religious rite, and to have eaten it would 
be, in Daniel’s opinion, to have been guilty of 
idol worship. Daniel therefore approached the 
chief eunuch, and God made the oflicer favour¬ 
ably disposed toward him (9). The Melzar (11; 
evidently an official who was under the chief 
eunuch; see rv) granted Daniel’s request, and at 
the end of the appointed time the appearance of 
the youths was better and they were fuller in 
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flesh than those who had partaken of the king’s 
appointment (15). Thus began the triumph of 
God’s power and grace in Babylon. 

c. The first triumph of grace in Babylon (i. 17-21) 
The lives of the four youths were in the hands of 
God. He gave to them knowledge (17), that they 
might discern between the false and true in their 
instruction, which lay in the fields of learning 
(i.e. literature) and wisdom (17) (i.e. science). 
Daniel also attained unto readiness or facility 
in the interpreting of dreams or visions. This 
mention of visions and dreams (17) is an accurate 
reflection upon the Babylonian background of 
the book. 

Verse 21 does not mean that Daniel continued 
only unto the first year of king Cyrus. Rather, 
since the first year of Cyrus was the year which 
marked the close of the exile, it is mentioned to 
show that Daniel continued even to this time. 
The language docs not imply that he did not 
continue beyond this time. 

11. THE KING’S DREAM INTERPRETED 
BY DANIEL, ii. 1-49 

a. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (ii. 1-16) 

Jn the second year (1). This phrase is thought by 
some to conflict with the three-year period of 
training mentioned in chapter i. But the phrase 
‘three years’ (i. 5) need refer only to portions of 
years (cf. e.g. 2 Ki. xviii. 9, 10; Je. xxxiv. 14; 
Mk. viii. 31), so that the first year of training 
could comprise part of the year of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s accession, and the third year part of the 
second year of his reign (Babylonian reckoning). 
The king was so disturbed by the dream that his 
sleep brake from him (1). Hence he immediately 
summoned those whom he believed able to tell 
the meaning of his dream. These men desired to 
know the dream that they might interpret it (4). 
The word Syriack (4), i.e. ‘Aramaic’, seems 
designed to call attention to the fact that from 
this point on to the end of chapter vii the 
language of the book is Aramaic. It may be, 
however, that the word serves to indicate the 
language in which the Chaldeans spoke to the 
king. Some critics have asserted that such a 
statement could not be historical, but in the 
light of the recently discovered (1942) Aramaic 
letter of Adon, such an objection can no longer 
stand (cf. F. F. Bruce, ‘More Light on Daniel’s 
First Verse’ in Bible League Quarterly, No. 203, 
1950, pp. S-8). 

With respect to the Aramaic used in the book 
of Daniel, it may be said that there is nothing in 
it which in itself could preclude usage by Daniel. 
If, however, the present Aramaic should prove 
to be later, it would not affect Danielic author¬ 
ship, but would merely show that the original 
Aramaic had been brought up to date by a later 
writer. It is difficult to determine why two 
languages are employed in Daniel, but Daniel 
hini^lf probably wrote thus, employing the 
Aramaic, or language of the world, for those 


sections of his book which deal principally with 
the histories of the world empires, and the 
Hebrew for those sections which develop the 
future of the people of God and His kingdom. 

The reason why the king will not relate the 
dream is not that he has forgotten it (verse 5 
should be rendered .. the thing is certain with 
me, etc.*, not the thing is gone from me), but 
that he wants to test the wise men. Ye shall be 
cut in pieces (5). The cruelty contained in this 
threat was widespread in antiquity, and charac¬ 
terized the dealings of the Babylonian kings. The 
Chaldeans declare their inability to tell and 
interpret the dream, asserting that such know¬ 
ledge can be found only with the gods whose 
dwelling is not with flesh (11). By this confession 
the Chaldeans make reference to God, for even 
in dark heathendom there has remained the 
persuasion that God exists (cf. Rom. i. 21). 
The king, however, was enraged and ordered the 
wise men to be slain (12, 13). Daniel judiciously 
intervenes and asks for time (14-16). 

b. Daniel’s prayer (ii. 17-23) 

The interpretation is called a secret (18), since it is 
that which cannot be obtained by unaided human 
reason. In response to the revelation, Daniel 
blesses God in prayer. To God belongs wisdom — 
He is omniscient and all-wise—and might, for 
He governs all things (20). The coui se of history 
lies in God’s hand, who changes times and 
seasons, and the destinies of rulers also are at 
His disposal. When true wisdom is found among 
men, it is a gift of God, and true understanding 
is also from Him (21). He reveals the deep 
and secret things (22), namely, the wondrous 
works of God for the ^salvation of men. It is 
this sovereign God to whom Daniel utters his 
thanksgiving. 

c. The interpretation of the dream (ii. 24-49) 
When Daniel reappears before the king he seeks 
to make clear that he has not come to the 
interpretation of the dream in his own power, 
but gives the glory to God (28). Ihe dream is 
eschatological; i.e. it has to do with the latter 
days or, in other words, with the messianic age 
(cf. Acts ii. 16, 17; 1 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. i. I). 
Daniel relates the content of the dream by 
describing the colossus which the king saw, the 
various parts of which were of different metals. 
The head of gold is identified tis Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar himself, and this probably means that we 
are to understand the Babylonian Empire as 
represented by its great king. Other parts of the 
image are said to stand for other kingdoms. 

Different interpretations of this imagery have 
been offered. Most critical scholars who deny 
the authenticity of Daniel believe that the four 
empires represented by the colossus arc Babylon, 
Media, Persia and Greece. It has been maintained 
by some of the advocates of this position that, 
since Media did not exist as a separate empire 
after the fall of Babylon, the book of Daniel is 
therefore in error. There are, however, strong 
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reasons for rejecting this identification (see The 
Prophecy of Daniel, pp. 275-294). Objections 
to this view will be pointed out as the exposition 
proceeds. From time to time conservative scho¬ 
lars have identified the kingdoms as Babylon, 
Medo-Persia, Alexander’s Empire, and the 
successors of Alexander. But for the most part 
the traditional conservative position has been to 
identify them as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece 
and Rome. This is the only position which inter¬ 
prets verse 44 correctly, a verse which distinctly 
states that the messianic kingdom will be erected 
in the days of the kingdoms already mentioned. 
The first two views assume that the messianic 
kingdom will be erected after the four human 
empires, and this is definitely counter to the 
teaching of verse 44. 

The dispensationalist teaching interprets the 
ten toes of the image as representing a time when 
the Roman Empire will be revived and will be 
divided into ten kingdoms. It may be noted, 
however, that no mention is made of the number 
of toes. 

The stone cut out without hands (34) represents 
the Messiah and the growth of the messianic 
kingdom, which kingdom is described as being 
eternal and of divine origin (44), and thus stand¬ 
ing in contrast with the human and temporal 
empires of the colossus. 

God is a God of gods ... (47). Nebuchadnezzar’s 
confession does not really rise above the level of 
polytheism. He recognizes the superiority of 
Daniel’s God, but does not yet adore Him as the 
taie God. 

It need not be thought that Daniel’s advance¬ 
ment (48) would necessarily involve him in the 
superstitions of Babylon. We may be sure that 
a man of his sterling devotion to God would 
keep himself free from such defilement. 

lU. THE EPISODE OF THE FIERY 
FURNACE, iii. 1-30 

An image (1). It was customary for the Assyrian 
kings to erect statues of themselves. That this 
was a statue of Nebuchadnezzar himself, how¬ 
ever, is not expressly stated. It may be that 
Daniel’s identification of the king as the head 
of gold (ii. 38) and his own satisfaction at the 
number of his conquests (among which Jerusalem 
itself might now probably be included) led 
Nebuchadnezzar to become filled with pride, 
and to erect this statue so as to honour both his 
god and himself. Of gold {\), The statue need 
not have been made of solid gold, but may have 
been gold plated. It is also possible that it may 
have rested upon a pedestal, and been in the 
form of an obelisk which at its base was nine 
feet in breadth. The grotesqueness of the statue 
is no argument against the historicity of the 
account, and an evidence of genuineness is seen 
in the employment of the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. The plain of Dura (1) is a broad place 
between mountains, the exact location of which 
has not been determined, although the word 


duru (an enclosing wall) is fairly common in 
Babylonian. 

Objection to the authenticity of Daniel has 
been raised because of the presence of alleged 
Greek words in verse 5. The names of three of 
the musical instruments (namely, those trans¬ 
lated harp, sackbut and psaltery) have sometimes 
been regarded as Greek. If they are Greek words, 
so the argument runs, then surely Daniel would 
not have known them, since he lived so long 
before the rise of Greek culture. If, however, 
these words are really of Greek origin, it does 
not follow at all that Daniel could not have 
used them, since Greek culture had spread very 
early, and there were Greek soldiers in Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s armies (see The Prophecy of 
Daniel, p. 87). 

The unjust character of the charge against 
the companions of Daniel should be noted (12). 
I'hey are said to be Jews, thus stressing the fact 
that they are foreigners, with the possible 
implication that, being foreigners, they would 
not be loyal. Note further the statement that the 
king has honoured these Jews, the implication 
being that they were lacking in gratitude. The 
question has been raised why Daniel is not 
mentioned in this chapter. Various suggestions 
have been offered by way of answer, but none of 
them is satisfactory. Since the Bible at this point 
does not mention IJaniel it is useless to speculate 
upon the matter. 

In rage the king commands the three accused 
men to be brought before him and gives them an 
opportunity to deny the accusation (14). Verse 16 
offers some difficulty, and we may best translate 
the latter part of it, ‘. . . we have no need with 
respect to this matter to make defence before 
thee’. In other words the three acknowledge the 
truth of the accusation and, rather than defend 
themselves, are willing to rest their case in the 
hands of God. Verse 17 does not cast doubt 
upon God’s ability to save, but rather stresses 
His ethical ability, i.e. if God in His good pleasure 
can deliver. He will do so. 

In response Nebuchadnezzar orders the fur¬ 
nace to be heated seven times beyond what was 
wont, and the three were cast into the flames 
(19). Verse 25 presents the king’s astonishment 
when he sees in addition to the three Jews one 
in the furnace like ‘a son of the gods*. Through 
the opening at the bottom of the furnace the 
king saw a fourth Person, and, although speaking 
from the viewpoint of one steeped in Babylonian 
superstition, he recognizes the presence of a 
supernatural Being, one of the race of the gods. 
The heathen king, of course, could not recognize 
the true identity of the One before him. Some 
have thought that it was an angel who appeared 
in the furnace, but more likely wc have to do 
with a pre-incamate manifestation of the Son of 
God. 

In the deliverance of the three a mighty 
miracle was performed by God. A miracle is an 
act, performed in the external world by the super¬ 
natural power of God, contrary to the ordinary 
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course of nature (although not necessarily per¬ 
formed against the ordinary means of nature) 
and designed to be a sign or attestation. A 
miracle, therefore, is not to be regarded merely 
as a mighty work, but as a mighty work designed 
to attest God’s redemptive purposes. The mira¬ 
culous deliverance from the fiery furnace was 
designed to show the sovereignty of the true 
God over the nation which had taken Israel 
captive. Nebuchadnezzar acknowledges the 
superiority of Israel’s God because there is no 
other God that can deliver after this sort (29). 
Although he has advanced beyond what he 
said in ii. 47, he has not yet spoken from a heart 
of true faith. 


IV. A SECOND DREAM INTERPRETED BY 
DANIEL, iv. 1 37 

a. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (iv. 1-18) 

The doxology (1-3) with which chapter iv begins 
presents certain diflicultics, since its language 
exhibits familiarity with biblical thought, and 
this would be strange, it is maintained, on the 
part of a heathen monarch. But it must be 
remembered that Daniel had exerted an 
influence upon the king, and the theocratic 
language of the edict is probably due to Daniel’s 
influence. 

Nebuchadnezzar states that he had dreamed a 
dream which the Chaldeans could not interpret, 
but Daniel in whom is the spirit of the holy gods 
(8) interpreted the dream. This particular phrase 
may be paraphrased, ‘that which pertains to 
true deity is to be found in Daniel'. Perhaps the 
rea.son why the king did not immediately sum¬ 
mon Daniel was, not that he had forgotten 
Daniel, but that he realized that the dream had 
to do with humiliation which he would suffer at 
the hands of Daniel’s God. He wants to have 
nothing to do with Daniel’s God, until driven to 
Him by extreme necessity. 

In verses 10-18 the content of the dream is 
related. In the midst of the earth (10); i.e. the 
tree occupied upon earth a central position so 
that it would attract attention. Evidently the 
king in this symbolism recognized himself. A 
watcher and an holy one (13); i.e. a watcher who 
was lioly; only one individual is intended. The 
language is that of paganism, for it is the king 
who speaks. Probably the king, in mentioning the 
vigilant, has reference to angels known to him 
from the Babylonian religion. In verse 16 the 
stump of the tree is personified. Its heart is to be 
changed ‘away from’ that which is human. This 
is to be done until seven times (or periods of time, 
the length not being stated) pass over him. Since 
the length of the times is not stated, we are not 
warranted in identifying the duration in terms 
of yeitrs. The king interprets the decree as of 
the watchers (17), but this pagan interpretation is 
repudiated by Daniel, who says that it is the 
decree of the most High which has come upon the 
king (24). 


DANIEL HI. 29—V. 1 

b. The interpretation and fulfilment of the dream 
(W. 19-37) 

Upon hearing the dream Daniel was perplexed, 
for he himself wished the king well, but realized 
that the dream contained the announcement of a 
judgment upon the king from God. For one 
hour (19); the phrase is an idiom; it does not 
mean that Daniel was astonished for an entire 
hour. We may render correctly ‘for a moment*. 
Daniel then interprets the dream and advises the 
king as to what must be done if the period of 
tranquillity before the judgment is to be lengthen¬ 
ed (27). It is generally assumed that, if Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar repents, the threatened calamity 
will be averted. The text, however, does not 
mention an averting of the predicted judgment. 
The thought appears to be that the judgment 
threatened will come in order to bring Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to the knowledge of the true God (25). 
However, if he repents of his sins he will enjoy 
a longer period of tranquillity. 

Jerome and many following him have inter¬ 
preted verse 27 as though it said, ‘Redeem thy 
sins by almsgiving, and thine iniquities by show¬ 
ing mercy to the poor.’ This of course teaches 
salvation by the merit of human works, and such 
a thought is foreign, not only to this verse, but 
to the entire Bible. Daniel’s words do not mean 
‘Redeem thy sins by almsgiving’ but break off 
(i.e. ‘cease’) thy sins, by means of doing 
righteously, in other words, we have to do here 
with a command to repent, to turn from evil and 
to do good. It is a perversion of the text to force it 
to teach the doctrine of salvation by human merit. 

Verse 30 should be noted because it so accur¬ 
ately reflects Nebuchadnezzar’s attitude. He was 
primarily a builder, rather than a warrior, and 
his own statements, preserved upon the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, show his pride in the city and 
palace which he rebuilt. The judgment came 
upon Nebuchadnezzar as predicted, and he was 
driven from men, acting like an animal, appar¬ 
ently suffering from the disease known as 
lycanthropy (33). At the end of the predicted 
time the king's reason returned to him, and from 
a heart of faith he praised the true God (34-37). 

V. BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST AND THE 

MYSTERIOUS HANDWRITING, v. 1-30 

The fifth chapter of Daniel, although it has often 
been attacked as inaccurate in its statements, is 
nevertheless noteworthy for its accuracy. 

There was a time when the name Belshazzar 
proved to be a diflSculty to expositors since his 
name was not known from the monuments. 
Hence, while some sought by various means to 
identify him, others denied his existence al¬ 
together. However, the name of the king, as the 
subsequent discussion will point out, has been 
found upon cuneiform tablets, and there can be 
no question about his historicity. The Bible is thus 
shown to be accurate in its mention of Belshazzar. 

Belshazzar the king (1). This statement has 
been criticized (most ably by Prof. H. H. Rowley, 
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‘The Historicity of the Fifth Chapter of Daniel* 
in The Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. 
XXXTI, pp. 12-31), since Belshazzar never 
reigned as sole king, and is never designated as 
king {sharru) in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Furthermore, it is maintained that there is no 
evidence to show that Belshazzar ever ruled 
upon the throne as a subordinate to Nabonidus 
his father. In reply to these charges we may note, 
first of all, that the Aramaic word malka (king) 
need not have the connotation of monarch or 
sole king (see R. D. Wilson, Studies in the 
Book of Daniel, 1917, pp. 83-95). Furthermore, 
one of the cuneiform documents expressly states 
that Nabonidus entrusted the kingship to 
Belshazzar. Now, it follows that if a kingship 
has been entrusted to a man and that man 
administers the alTairs of the kingsliip, he is 
acting as a king. It is precisely that which 
Belshiizzar did. Although on the cuneiform 
documents Belshazzar is consistently designated 
‘son of the king', yet he is also set forth as 
performing regal functions (see The Prophecy of 
Daniel, pp. 115-118, for evidence). In all prob¬ 
ability there was a co-regency between Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar in which Belshazzar occupied a 
subordinate position. Since, however, he was the 
man upon the throne with w'hom Israel had to do, 
he is designated king in the book of Daniel. No 
valid objection can be raised against this usage. 

Great feast (1). Here again we meet the 
accuracy of this chapter, for great feasts were 
characteristic of antiquity. The word thousand 
must evidently be considered as a round number, 
and serves to indicate the size of the banquet. 
It was the custom at Oriental feasts for the king 
to sit on a raised platform, apart from the guests. 
So in the statement that Belshazzar drank before 
the thousand (1) we have another instance of the 
accuracy of the chapter. In verse 2 Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar is said to be the father of Belshazzar, and 
since this seems not to have been so, some com¬ 
mentators have considered the text in error. 
However, since the use of the word ‘father’ in 
the Semitic languages was vague, there need not 
be an error here. The word ‘father’ was capable 
of being employed in at least eight dilTerent ways, 
and it may be that it is used here merely in the 
sense of ancestor. 

The plaister of the wall (5). Excavations have 
shown that the palace wall did have a thin 
coating of painted plaster. This plaster w^as 
white, so that any dark object moving across it 
would stand out distinctly. By the sight of the 
hand, the king was startled out of his stupor of 
drunkenness, and he promised that the man who 
could read the writing would be made the third 
ruler (or ‘Triumvir’) in the kingdom (7). The word 
translated third ruler means ‘one of three*, and 
these would include, in the order of authority, 
Nabonidus, Belshazzar, Daniel. The use of the 
word implies that Belshazzar himself was only 
second in the kingdom. It is a mark of accuracy 
such as would be almost inconceivable if the 
book of Daniel were a product of the second 


century b.c. The queen spake and said (10). This 
fact of the queen addressing the king also attests 
the remarkable accuracy of the present chapter. 
In Babylonia the queen mother held the highest 
rank in the royal house. Because of her inter¬ 
vention Daniel is summoned. He rejects the king’s 
rewards and after preaching to the king con¬ 
cerning his wickedness (18-23) proceeds to 
interpret the strange writing (25-28). Each of the 
words contains a double sense: MENE, num¬ 
bered; i.e. God has numbered (menu) the days 
of the kingdom; TEKEL, a shekel, indicated 
that Belshazzar was weighed (in the balances) 
and found deficient; PERES, thy kingdom is 
divided {peres) and given to the Medes and 
Persians (paras). The word paras would seem to 
point out that the Persians were the dominant 
power to whom Babylon w'ould fall. When 
Daniel read the writing he read UPHARSIN (25), 
but in giving the interpretation he employed 
the form PERES (28). The U is the Aramaic 
conjunction ‘and*, which would be omitted 
when the interpretation was being given. 
Pharsin is a plural form, whereas peres is singular. 
Upon the basis of some ancient versions it would 
seem that peres is the original form, and the 
plural, pharsin, may possibly be accounted for 
as the work of a scribe who may have had in 
mind the word for Persians {paras). 

VI. DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 

V. 31- vi. 28 

Verse 31 of chapter v really belongs to chapter 
vi, and is so treated here. The mention of 
Darius the Median constitutes a problem, since 
Darius is unknown from secular history. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
Cambyses, Astyages, Cyaxares and Gobryas, 
but, in the present writer’s opinion, these attempts 
are not convincing. The period of the dovmfall 
of Babylon is somewhat obscure, and it is 
possible that Darius was some hitherto unknown 
figure, who may have been entrusted with the 
kingship by Cyrus. Although his identity has not 
yet been established, this in itself does not 
indicate that he is not an historical figure. Nor 
does it follow that the writer of Daniel conceived, 
as has been charged, of a separately existing 
Median Empire after the fall of Babylon. Darius 
is said to be a Mede, merely because he was of 
Median ancestry; it is not stated that he was 
king of the Modes. In this very context (v. 28) the 
Medes and Persians arc brought together, and 
in vi. 8 the law of the Medes and Persians (not 
merely the Medes) is mentioned. All the evidence 
in the book of Daniel points to the fact that the 
kingdom which followed Babylonia was Medo- 
Persia and not the Medes alone. 

Darius appointed 120 ‘satraps* (1, rv) or 
‘kingdom-protectors’ to care for the newly 
conquered country. The statement is not out of 
harmony with secular history. Since Daniel in 
his position distinguished himself (3), jealousy 
appeared among the others and they sought a 
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means of destroying him. Assembled together (6); 
the phrase may better be rendered ‘they came in 
concert*, i.c. they acted in harmony. Ask a 
petition (7); i.e. a religious request, since the 
king would be regarded as the sole representative 
of deity. Many critics, since they regard such 
an action as impossible during the days of the 
Persian kings, believe this account to be un- 
historical. However, while there may be diffi¬ 
culties in the account, at the same time the king 
may very well have been overcome by the subtle 
flattery of the proposal and so yielded to it. The 
foolish and wicked action of the king, however, 
did not cause Daniel to be unfaithful to God. 
In continuing to pray (10), Daniel was not 
guilty of ostenlation, but evidently so prayed 
that he would be found out only by those who 
were willing to spy upon him. 

Objections have been raised against the 
account of the den of lions which have been 
based upon the assumption that the den must 
have been constructed in a particular way. In all 
probability there was an opening at the top 
through which Daniel had been lowered into the 
den, and through which the king later spoke 
with Daniel, and also an opening at the side 
through which the lions were fed. it was probably 
such a side entrance which was closed by the 
stone and seal; the entrance at the top was 
evidently too high for any man to escape through 
it. In the punishment of the accusers (24) we 
need not assume, as some commentators have, 
that 120 satraps, together with their wives and 
children, were cast into the den. The body of 
accusers was likely rather small, and these, as 
instigators of the attack upon Daniel, were 
doubtless the ones who were punished. Note 
the phrase, those men which had accused 
(i.e. ‘slandered*) Daniel (24), which seems to 
single out the guilty from the rest. We must not 
assume that the author of this noble account 
would introduce into it an absurdity, such as 
would be the case if all the satraps and their 
families had been thrown into the den, and were 
said to be in the power of the lions before reach¬ 
ing the bottom of the pit. 

The accuracy of the account should be stressed, 
since it was in accordance with Persian custom 
to punish the relatives of a man because of his 
crime. The chapter closes with the statement of 
DaniePs prospering in the reign of Darius^ and 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persian (28). The designa¬ 
tion of Cyrus shows that he was of different 
racial ancestry from Darius, who was a Mede. The 
kingdom, however, over which both reigned was 
the same; there was not first a Median and then 
a Persian kingdom. It was one kingdom, admin¬ 
istered first by a Mede and then by a Persian. 

VU. DANIEL’S VISION OF THE FOUR 
BEASTS, vtt. 1-28 

a. The vision described (vii. 1-14) 

The subject of this chapter is the same as that 
of chapter ii. The dream which Daniel saw and 


the visions of his head iX) were not those which 
originated in his head or brain, but rather, 
those which came to his head and were intellec¬ 
tually apprehended. The dream and visions 
were special, divinely imposed revelations, as 
the remainder of the chapter assumes. We are 
dealing, then, not with an ordinary dream of 
DaniePs, but with a revelation from God. 

In the dream the four winds of the heaven 
strove upon (rv ‘brake forth’) the great sea (2). 
The sea represents humanity (cf. verse 17); it 
is not the Mediterranean or any particular sea 
that is intended, but simply the vast, limitless 
deep. The four cardinal winds symbolize heavenly 
powers, and these heavenly powers set the nations 
of the world in motion. 

The first beast to arise from tlic sea corres¬ 
ponds to the head of gold of the image (ii. 32). 
The symbolism of the lion and eaglets wings (4) 
represents Babylon, as may be seen from Je. iv. 
7, xlix. 19; Hab. i. 8; Ezk. xvii. 3. It is difficult 
to see how a writer, living long after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Babylonian Empire, could have 
learned of this imagery. Babylon is represented 
by the most kingly of creatures. The change 
which came upon the beast evidently has refer¬ 
ence to the event of Nebuchadnezzar's madness 
and his subsequent restoration. Both outwardly 
and inwardly, a humanizing process takes place. 

The second beast to arise from the sea has a 
double-sided aspect. The feet on one side were 
raised for the purpose of going forward, whereas 
the feet on the other side were not thus raised 
(5). The beast is commanded to devour the flesh 
which is already in its mouth. Attempts have 
been made to identify the three ribs, but it is 
probably best to regard the number as a round 
one and not to seek for specific identifications. 

The third beast which arises from the sea is 
a leopard or ‘panther*, an animal noted for speed 
and agility. Upon the hack of it (6); the phrase 
may also be rendered ‘upon its sides*, and it 
may be that, like the representations of winged 
beasts from Babylon, the beast had wings upon 
its sides. The wings evidently denede swiftness. 
Four heads (6). These stand not for the four 
Persian kings mentioned in Dn. xi. 2, nor for 
the four successors of Alexander's conquests, 
but rather, in order to symbolize the universal 
character of the kingdom, for the four comers 
of the earth. In Dn. ii. 39 it was stated that this 
kingdom ‘shall bear rule over all the earth*. 

The fourth beast is introduced with particular 
solemnity. It is nondescript, for in theanimal realm 
its likeness could not be found. The description 
stresses the beast’s destructive character. Diverse 
(7). In the Aramaic a participle is employed, 
which we may translate ‘was acting diversely*. 
There are three points in the appearance of this 
fourth beast which call for special notice: first, 
the beast itself is mentioned; second, the ten 
horns upon the beast’s head; and third, the little 
horn. It would seem, therefore, that, because of 
the order of statement, we have to do with the 
unfolding of a history. After beholding the beast, 
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Daniel was contemplating the horns, and then are several arguments adduced by those who 

beheld another little horn (8). The horn is de- favour the identification of the kingdoms just 

scribed as ‘little’, but constantly acted as though mentioned. For one thing it is maintained that if 

it were big. Thus a contrast appears. This little Rome, instead of Greece, is intended by the 

horn does not grow in size, as does that men- fourth beast, then the prophecy does not agree 

tioned in chapter viii. The description of the with history. When in a.d. 476 the historical 

horn as little serves to call attention to the eyes Roman Empire came to an end, ten kingdoms 

and the mouth, which speaks blasphemous and did not arise from it. Therefore, it is argued, the 

presumptuous things against God. fourth beast does not signify Rome. In opposition 

Verse 9 introduces a heavenly scene of to this line of reasoning, however, it may be 

judgment. Were cast clown: better, as in rv. said that the number ten is not to be pressed and 

‘were placed’. The thought is that the thrones taken literally; it is a round number, and the 

were placed in preparation for the judgment. symbolism of the ten horns merely has reference 

I'he Ancient oj clays\ the literal meaning of the to a second phase in the history of the beast, 

phrase is ‘one advanced in days’. The Figure it may further be pointed out that those who see 

upon the throne therefore was that of an aged, in the fourth beast a reference to Greece have 

venerable Person. The symbolism is intended to great difiiculty also in identifying ten kings or 

signify that God is seated upon the throne, kingdoms, in fact, such identification cannot be 

ready to pronounce judgment. The scene of made. Attempts are usually made to discover 

judgment is majestically conceived, and the ten A 7 /rcr.v.y/v’^ kings after the death of Alexander, 

tenseness with which one anticipates the pro- whereas the emphasis of the symbolism of the 

nouncement of judgment is heightened by the ten horns is not upon succession but upon 

fact that throughout the preparation of the contemporaneity; the ten horns exist during a 

scene Daniel hears the mouth of the little horn second phase of the beast's history, 

speaking presumptuous things (11). In the vision It is further maintained that the little horn of 
the judgment falls first upon the fourth beast, a chapter vii is to be identified with the Utile horn 
judgment which utterly destroys it. When the of chapter viii. Now this latter horn is expressly 

little horn is destroyed, then the power of the identified (viii. 23) as a king who shall arise from 

fourth kingdom disappears entirely (11). The Greece, and therefore it is concluded that the 

first three beasts which were seen in the vision little horn of chapter vii must also arise from 

lose their power to rule, but are nevertheless Greece and hence the fourth beast must repre- 

allowed to continue alive until the coming of the sent Greece and not Rome. However, in reply to 

time which God had determined (12). this two things may be said. In the first place, the 

Verse 13 introduces a new aspect to the scene, description of the little horn of chapter vii and 

for the judgment is not concluded by the destruc- that of the horn of chapter viii shows beyond 

tion of the beasts but includes also the establish- any shadow of a doubt that they are not intended 

nient of the kingdom ot the Son cjJ man. With to be identified. If anyone will list the charac- 

the clouds (13); i.e. in accompaniment with the teristics of each of these horns and will note 

clouds. This description is intended to express carefully what is said about each, he will be 

the deity of Him who comes with the clouds, for impressed with the dissimilarity of the two. 

it is a symbolism expressive of judgment (cf. Secondly, if one will compare carefully all that 

Is. xix. j; Pss. civ. 3, xviii. 10-18; Mt. xxiv. 30; is said in chapter vii concerning the nondescript 

Mk. xiii. 26; Rev. i. 7). Read ‘a son of man’, beast (verse 7) with the description of the he 

not the Son of man\ we may render literally, goat (Greece) in chapter viii, he will discover how 

‘the likeness of a son of man’. It is a figure in essentially different the two are. They differ with 

human form, as distinguished from the beasts respect to origin, nature and destiny, 
which represented the four kingdoms of men. It is also argued that Darius is portrayed as a 
It is not explicitly stated that the figure was a Median who ruled after Belshazzar and before 
man, but that he was the likeness of a man. Cyrus. However, such a charge is not quite 

Thus, he is a humtin-like Personage, and so accurate; nowhere in Daniel is it stated that 

distinguished from the beasts which arose from Darius ruled before Cyrus. Furthermore, it has 
the sea. The heavenly figure is escorted majes- been claimed that Darius is called a Median and 

tically before the Ancient of days, and an eternal Cyrus a Persian, and thus a racial distinction 

and universal kingdom is given unto Him (14). is emphasized. However, the racial distinction 

It is now necessary to inquire as to the inter- has to do with the men themselves and not with 

pretation of the vision. Three views may be the kingdom over which they reigned, which 

kingdom in the book of Daniel is the kingdom of 
1. Among scholars who do not hold to the the Chaldeans. Lastly, it has been argued that 

Danielic authorship of the book it is generally according to Dn. v. 28 the kingdom is to be 

thought that the four beasts which arise from the divided between the Medes and Persians, 

sea stand for the following kingdoms: Babylon, With respect to these arguments it should be 
Media, Persia and Greece. Since such an order noted that although Darius is identified as a 

of kingdoms never occurred historically, it is Mede, it does not at all follow that the empire 

conseqwnlly assumed that at this point the book over which he ruled was Median. Sudh a deduc- 

of Daniel is guilty of an hisUM*ic^ error. I’heie tioo is a non seguitur. Atoo, when it is said that 
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the kingdom will be divided (v. 28), the meaning 
is that its present form (the form which it had 
when Belshazzar was king) would be broken and 
it would be given to the enemy, the Medes and 
Persians. The verse does not mean that part of 
the kingdom will be given to the Medes and part 
to the Persians. In the light of the above consider¬ 
ations, therefore, we feel constrained to reject 
the identity of the four beasts which finds 
Greece represented by the fourth beast. (Note: 
The student who wishes to read a capable 
defence of the identification outlined above 
should procure H. 11. Rowley’s Darius /he Mede 
and the Four World Empires, 1935. For the 
conservative position see The Prophecy of Daniel, 
pp. 275-294.) 

Advocates of the position outlined above find 
the identification of the heavenly Figure like a 
Son of man in the people of Israel, The saints of 
the most High'. In support of this interpretation 
appeal is made to vii. 18, 27 where it is stated 
that the kingdom is given to the saints. However, 
the saints receive it as a trust from the Son of 
man to hold it for ever. The Son of man is pre¬ 
sented as a supernatural Figure and therefore 
He is not to be identified with the saints. Rather, 
they as kings reign in His kingdom. 

2. fhe second interpretation is that held by 
the dispensationalisl school of thought. I'his 
agrees with the traditional view in identifying 
the kingdoms as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece 
and Rome. It is believed, however, that there 
will be a revived Roman Empire which will be 
divided into ten kingdoms, and so the ten horns 
of the beast are compared with the ten toes of 
the image in chapter ii. This ten-kingdom period 
is said to occur after the return of Christ for His 
people.-The little horn signifies a prince of the 
revived Roman Empire who will be Satanically 
inspired. We must, however, leave the detailed 
discussion of this view for consideration in 
connection with ix. 24-27. 

3. The interpretation which the present writer 
believes to be correct is the following. Since the 
four beasts arise from the sea (mankind), they 
therefore represent kingdoms which are of 
human origin and consequently are both tem¬ 
poral and non-universal. The first beast stands 
for Babylonia. The second, as its double-sided 
character shows, stands for Medo-Persia, and 
not for Media alone. The third represents 
Greece. The fourth beast itself symbolizes the 
historical Roman Empire. 

As for the ten horns, they stand for kingdoms 
which are to exist during the second phase of 
the beast’s history. It does not necessarily follow 
that these kingdoms must arise immediately after 
the downfall of Rome, but only that they may be 
able to trace their origin back to Rome. They 
are contemporary only in the sense that they 
exist during this particular period; they need not 
be actual contemporaries. 

As this second period comes to a close a third 
period is introduced by the appearance of the 
little horn. From the symbolism it is not possible 


to tell whether this little horn represents a man, 
a government, a coalition of governments or 
an ideology. He will oppose the saints until the 
judgment of God brings about the complete 
destruction of the fourth beast. 

The kingdom given to the Son of man is not 
of human, but of divine origin, and is both 
universal and eternal. The heavenly Figure does 
not represent the saints, but, as the symbolism 
shows, is a divine Personage. It was this vision 
that our Lord had in mind when He referred to 
Himself as the Son of man. 

b. The interpretation of the vision (vii. 15-28) 

y Daniel was grieved in my spirit (15). In the vision 
itself Daniel introduces himself in order to show 
how he was affected by what he had seen. The 
saints of the most High (18); not the Jews in 
distinction from the heathen, but the redeemed, 
i.e. true believers, who are to be a kingdom of 
priests, a holy nation (Ex. xix. 6). They do not 
found the kingdom themselves but receive it as 
a trust from the Son of man, to whom the 
kingdom was given. Judgment was given (22). 
This verse expresses the uitimate outcome of the 
war which the little horn wuges against the 
people of God. The judgment is one which God 
makes on behalf of His people, so that they are 
in eternal and secure possession of the kingdom. 
A time and times and the dividing of (rv ‘half 
a’) time (25). These words characterize the 
intensity of the little horn's persecution. The 
length of period indicated by the word time is 
not stated, and consequently we are not warran¬ 
ted in identifying it as a year. The expression itself 
is chronologically indefinite, yet the meaning is 
quite clear. The power of the Utile horn will 
appear for a time, and then for two times. Thus 
there is expressed symbolically a doubling of the 
intensity of the little horn's power. It would seem 
that this power would continue to grow, and we 
should expect this to be signified by the words 
four times, thus making a total of seven, symbol¬ 
izing complete and perfect triumph upon the 
part of the persecutor. Instead, how'ever, we 
find mention of ‘half a time’, and thus learn of 
the sudden end of the power of the little horn, 
an end brought about, we believe, by divine 
judgment and the return of the Lord from heaven. 

VlII. DANIEL’S VISION OF THE RAM 
AND THE HE GOAT. viii. 1 27 

a. The vision described (viii. 1-14) 

At Shushan in the palace (2); RV mg. ‘Shushan 
the castle’. This was Susa, the capital of Persia, 
which in the Old Testament is constantly 
designated the ‘fortress’. We are not to think of 
Daniel as actually present in Persia and beholding 
the vision there, but rather while beholding the 
vision (2) he was present in the vision in Susa. 
A ram (3); the ram with the two horns represents 
Medo-Persia (see verse 20). The butting of the 
ram (4) symbolizes the rapid conquests of the 
Persian kings. An he goat (5); the he goat stands 
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for Greece (see verse 21), and the notable (or 
‘conspicuous’) horn represents the first king, 
namely, Alexander (see verse 21). The symbolism 
of the he goat smiting the ram (7) signifies the 
Grecian conquest of Medo-Persia. The great 
horn was broken (8); by this the death of Alex¬ 
ander is symbolized. The four horns which arose 
in its place (8) represent the four kingdoms into 
which Alexander's empire was broken, namely, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Syria and Egypt. In verse 9 
the horn which comes forth is not actually 
described as little, but is said to have ‘gone forth 
from littleness’; i.e. the state of being little. From 
small beginnings the horn then grew to great 
power. The pleasant lancl{9)\ this is a designation 
of Canaan, the Promised Land (cf. Je. iii. 19). 
Host of heaven (10); i.e. the stars (cf. Je. xxxiii. 
22); the symbolism has reference to the saints, 
who are the objects of attack. The prince (11); 
i.e. God Himself. The ‘acting greatly’ {magnified 
himself) God consisted in the removal of 
the temple sacrifices. In verse 14 the length of 
the desolation which the horn causes is stated as 
Unto two thousand and three hundred days; lit., 
as in Rv, ‘evenings and mornings’. The figures 
given do not mean 1150 days, but, as the av 
translates, 2300 days. The expression evening- 
morning (probably based upon Gn. i) means a 
day. This entire period of the abominations of 
Antiochiis would extend from about 171 h.c. 
to 165 B.C., and then the sanctuary would be 
restored. 

b. The interpretation of the vision (viii. 15-27) 

As Daniel in his mind was seeking to understand 
the vision an angel in the likeness of a man stood 
before him (15). In verse 19 see rv ; ‘the appoint¬ 
ed time of the end’ refers not to the end of all 
things, nor to the final judgment, but to the end 
of the time when afllictions will hill upon Israel. 
The last end of the indignation (19); i.e. the end of 
the period when indignation has fallen upon 
God’s people. It is the period of the appearance 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Of fierce countenance 
(23); i.e. one of unyielding countenance; the 
reference is to Antiochus. Understanding dark 
sentences (23); i.e. one who was a master of 
dissimulation. Without hand (25); i.e. without 
human hand. It is God who will bring to an 
end the power of the tyrant. 


IX. DANIEL’S PRAYER, ix. 1-23 

Books (2). This term evidently has reference to 
the Scriptures. From the study of Jeremiah 
Daniel learns that the period of exile will endure 
for seventy years (Je. xxv. 12). He therefore turns 
to the Lord in supplication because of the sins 
of his people. In verses 4-14 Daniel makes 
acknowledgment of Israel’s guilt, and in this 
acknowledgment includes himself. Verses 15-19 
constitute a plea for God’s mercy and forgive¬ 
ness. While Daniel is still engaged in prayer 
Gabriel comes from God to make Daniel wise 
in understanding (20-23). 
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X. THE PROPHECY OF THE SEVENTY 
SEVENS, ix. 24-27 

This remarkable section declares that a definite 
period of time has been decreed by God for the 
accomplishment of the restoration of His people 
from bondage. The general theme, namely, the 
decreeing of a period of seventy sevens, is 
stated in verse 24, and the details are worked out 
in the three subsequent verses. It will be neces¬ 
sary to discuss the meaning of practically every 
word in this brief section. Seventy weeks (24). 
The word which is usually translated weeks is 
more accurately rendered ‘sevens’. It means a 
period divided into sevens, the precise length of 
this ‘besevened’ period not being stated. The 
word comes first in the Hebrew, and we may 
paraphrase, ‘a period of sevens, in fact, seventy 
of them.’ Are determined', i.e. the sevens were 
decreed by God as the period in which the 
messianic redemption was to be accomplished. 
Upon; i.e. with respect to Daniel’s people and 
Jerusalem, the holy city. The revelation of this 
decreed period thus has direct reference to 
Daniel’s prayer. The time of the exile is almost 
concluded, what then lies in store for God’s 
people? In answer it is revealed that with respect 
to these people a period of seventy sevens has 
been determined in which their salvation is to 
be accomplished. 

The seventy sevens have been determined for 
the express purpose of bringing about six results, 
three of which are negative and three positive. 
To finish (rv mg. ‘to restrain') the transgression; 
transgression which hitherto has lain open and 
bare is to be sealed up and put away, so that it 
may no longer be considered as in existence. 
To make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity. The language implies that a necessary 
sacrifice will be offered, upon the basis of which 
iniquity will be forgiven. Thus, the negative 
result to be obtained is the abolition of the curse 
which separates God from man. The nature of 
this curse appears in the use of the words trans¬ 
gression, sins and iniquity. 

The three positive results are now described. 
To bring in everlasting righteousness. This 
righteousness is to be brought in from without, 
namely, from God through the Messiah. The 
expression corresponds with the first; the trans¬ 
gression is removed and in its place is introduced 
the everlasting righteousness of God which, as 
we learn from the New I'estament, is received 
by the believer through faith alone. To seal up 
the vision and prophecy (rv mg. ‘prophet’). The 
reference is to the Old Testament dispensation, 
during which the prophet was the representative 
of God before the nation, and the vision was one 
of the means by which God made known His 
revelation to the prophets. A prophet was an 
Israelite who was raised up of God as an accred¬ 
ited spokesman, to deliver God’s words to the 
people. God made His will known to the 
prophets by means of dreams and visions (see 
Nu. xii. 1-8). The entire prophetic institution was 
typical of the great Prophet to come, and, since 
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it was under Moses, partook of the preparatory 
character of the Old Testament age. When this 
method of revelation ceased, the Old Testament 
dispensation itself was at an end, and it is this 
which is signified by the sealing of vision and 
prophet. To anoint the most Holy (rv mg. ‘a 
most holy place’). This difficult phrase, which 
literally translated is ‘a holiness of holinesses’, 
apparently has reference to the enduing of the 
Messiah with the Spirit of the Lord. It will thus 
be seen that the six objects to be accomplished 
are all messianic, and it may be noted that when 
our Lord ascended to heaven every one of these 
purposes had been fulfilled. 

In verses 25-27 the details of the period of 
seventy sevens are set forth. Verse 25 states the 
beginning of the period and the length of time 
until the appearance of the Messiah. Daniel is 
commanded to know and to understand the 
message. From the going forth of the command¬ 
ment. The translation simply means ‘word’. 
The text has reference to ‘the going forth of a 
word’ from God, not to the issuing of an edict 
on the part of a Persian monarch. At the same 
time the cficcts of the going forth of this word 
appeared in human history, and this w'as during 
the first year of Cyrus, when he permitted the 
Jews to return to their land. The terminus a quo^ 
therefore, of the seventy sevens, was the year 
538 537 B.c. This word which proceeded from 
God had reference to restoring the city of 
Jerusalem to its former condition. Unto the 
Messiah the Prince; i<v renders ‘unto the anointed 
one’, i.e. one who is both anointed and also a 
prince, or, in other words, one who is priest and 
prince. There is only One to whom these words 
may apply, even Jesus who is the Christ. From 
the terminus a quo of the prophecy until the 
appearance of an anointed one is said to be 
‘seven sevens and sixty and two sevens’. It is 
possible that the seven .sevens stand for the 
period between the first return from exile under 
Zerubbabel and the completion of the work of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and tlie sixty-two sevens 
for the period between that time and the first 
advent of Jesus Christ. The sevens should be 
regarded as symbolical numbers. 

Verse 26 deals with that which is to take place 
after the expiration of the sixty-two sevens. Two 
events are mentioned, but it is not stated whether 
these are to occur during the seventieth seven or 
not, nor how long after the expiration of the 
sixty-two sevens they will be. Tn the first place it 
is said that an anointed one (av Messiah) will 
be cut off. This anointed one is to be identified 
with the anointed one of verse 25. The reference 
is to the death of Christ, who was ‘cut ofT’ by 
crucifixion. But not for himself: rv ‘and shall 
have nothing’. By this expression the utter rejec¬ 
tion of the Christ, both by man and God, is 
set forth. 

Secondly this verse mentions the fate of the 
city and the sanctuary (i.e. Jerusalem and the 
temple), which are to be destroyed by the people 
of the prince that shall come. This seems to be a 


clear prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus Vespasianus. Unto the end, i.e. 
of the destruction, war and desolation will 
continue. 

He shall confirm the covenant (27); better 
translated ‘he shall cause the covenant to prevail’. 
The Hebrew words are unusual. They are some¬ 
times interpreted as though they meant simply 
‘to make a covenant’. Such an interpretation, 
however, is incorrect, for it docs not do justice 
to the original which can only mean to cause a 
covenant ‘to prevail’, or ‘to make a covenant 
firm’. The implication is that the covenant is 
already in existence and that its terms and 
conditions are now to be made effective. Who is 
the one that causes the covenant to prevail? 
Many find the subject in the prince that shall 
come of verse 26, and refer this, either to Antio¬ 
ch us, or to the Roman ruler of a future, revived 
Roman Empire. However, the word prince is 
there in a subordinate position, and it is very 
unlikely that this word should be the subject 
in verse 27. It is better to regard the subject as 
t!ie Messiah, since He has been the most promi¬ 
nent Person in this passage. The covenant which 
is to prevail is the covenant of grace wherein the 
Messiah, by His life and death, obtains salvation 
for His people. The seventieth seven (a symboli¬ 
cal number) thus has reference to the time of 
our Lord’s earthly life. In the midst of this seven 
the Messiah, by means of His death, causes the 
Jewi.sh sacrifices to cease (cf. Heb. viii. 13). 

For the overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate; better, as in rv, ‘upon the wing 
(rv mg. ‘pinnacle’) of abominations shall come 
one that maketh desolate.’ As a result or conse¬ 
quence of the death of the Messiah one making 
desolate (i.e. the Roman prince Titus) appears 
‘upon the wing of abominations' (i.e. the pin¬ 
nacle of the temple). By this language the com¬ 
plete destruction of the temple is signified. This 
state of destruction will continue even until the 
consummation or ‘full end’, which has been 
determined by God, has been poured upon the 
desolate (i.e. the ruins of Jerusalem and the 
temple). 

This prophecy of the seventy sevens is one of 
the most difficult in the entire Old Testament, 
and although the interpretations are almost 
legion, w'e shall confine ourselves to the discus¬ 
sion of three which may be regarded as of 
particular importance. 

1. Those who do not hold to the absolute 
trustworthiness and divine authority of the 
Scriptures refer the passage to Antioch us 
Epiphanes. The desolation described in verse 27 
is therefore one caused by Antiochus; the anoin¬ 
ted one of verse 25 is usually thought to be the 
priest Onias HI, and the entire passage is deprived 
of any messianic character. The objections to this 
type of interpretation, however, are so serious 
that it cannot possibly be regarded as correct. 

2. A very widespread interpretation today is 
that of the dispensationalist school of thought. 
The advocates of this view naturally differ 
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among themselves in some respects, but their 
position is essentially as follows. 

The beginning of the seventy sevens is usually 
taken to be the 20th year of Artaxerxes, which is 
said to be 445 b.c. C^ee Ne. ii). The period of 
seven sevens refers to the restoration from exile 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the period 
of sixty-two sevens carries one on to the 
triumphal entry of Christ. 

The promises made in verse 24, however, 
according to this view, were not fulfilled at 
Christ's first advent, and the seventieth seven 
does not immediately follow the sixty-ninth. 
Instead there intervenes a long parenthesis which 
is known as ‘the Church age', a time that was not 
revealed to the Old Testament prophets. When 
this parenthesis has run its course Jesus Christ 
will return for His people, and the seventieth 
seven (seven years in length) will begin. 

The prince of verse 26 will make a covenant 
with many Jews for one seven. In return for 
allegiance to himself he will permit them to 
erect their temple and perform sacrifices. In the 
midst of the seven (i.e. after years) he will 
violate the covenant, and a fierce persecution 
will break out which will last for the remaining 
3ir years of the seven, when Christ will return 
with His saints to reign for one thousand years. 
From the exposition outlined above it will be 
seen that the present writer considers that the 
difficulties which this view entails are very great. 

3. The traditional messianic interpretation 
entails less difficulty than do the others and at 
the same time does justice to the language of the 
text. Upon this view the seventy sevens serve as 
a symbolical number for the period that has been 
decreed for the accomplishment of the messianic 
salvation (verse 24). In verse 25 we are taught 
that two segments of time elapse from the issuing 
of a word from God to rebuild Jerusalem until 
the appearance of Christ. After these two seg¬ 
ments have elapsed, the Messiah will be cut oft' 
by death and Jerusalem and the temple will be 
destroyed by the Roman armies of 1 itus. I'he 
Messiah, however, will cause the Jewish sacrifice 
to cease by means of His death, and He will do 
this in the midst of the seventieth seven. As a 
consequence, the temple will be destroyed, and 
the destruction will continue until the end 
appears which has been appointed by God. The 
precise point of termination of the period of 
seventy sevens is not revealed. I'he emphasis, 
rather, is not so much upon the beginning and 
termination of this period as it is upon the great 
results which the period has been set apart to 
accomplish. 

XI. THE VISION OF GOD. x. 1—xi. 1 

The revelation recorded in this chapter was given 
to Daniel in the third year of Cyrus (1), which 
shows that he continued in Babylon even beyond 
the time mentioned in i. 21. Why he did not 
return to Palestine with 2I^rubbabel is not stated. 

It may be noted that Daniel mentions his 


Babylonian name Belteshazzar, apparently out 
of a desire, now that the Babylonian Empire has 
been overthrown, to preserve his identity among 
his own people. 

The time appointed was long. See RV. In all 
probability the meaning is ‘for a long time', 
since the word saha, which is translated ‘warfare' 
in the rv, has now been found on the tablets 
from Mari in the sense of ‘time’. At the time when 
the revelation was made to Daniel he was 
engaged in mourning, doubtless occasioned by 
rellection upon the sins of his own people. 
Behold a certain man (5); the revelation is a 
thcophany or pre-incarnate appearance of the 
eternal Son. The language of the description 
reminds one of the language of Ezk. i (cf. also 
Rev. i. 13-15). The vision produced upon Daniel 
an effect of weakness (8). 

Daniel, a man greatly beloved (11). Cf. ix. 23. 
By the assurance that he is beloved of God 
Daniel is encouraged and prepared to hear the 
message, which, he is told, has to do with the 
latter days (14), i.e. the messianic age. It is first 
related (20) that the Speaker will fight with the 
prince of Persia (i.e. the spiritual power behind 
the gods of Persia), and when the Speaker is 
victorious (when I am gone forth, i.e. victorious 
from the struggle), the prince of Greece will 
next come and must be opposed. Only Michael 
is at hand to help, even as, in the first year of 
Darius the Mede, the Speaker helped him 
(x. 21, xi. 1; cf. verse 13). Thus, there arc to be 
severe trials in store for God's people. 

XII. THE REVELATION OF THE FUlURE. 
xi. 2-20 

Verse 2 means that three kings are to arise after 
Cyrus and the fourth after them will arouse all 
the kingdom of Greece. The kings therefore must 
be Cyrus, three yet to stand—Cambyses, Sraerdis 
and Darius Hystaspis—and the fourth, Xerxes. 
A mighty king (3); i.e. Alexander the Great. 
When Alexander has come to power, his kingdom 
shall be broken. When he died in Babylon he was 
but thirty-two years of age. At his death his 
twelve generals divided the gains among them¬ 
selves. For a lime Aridaeus, a guardian of one 
of Alexander’s children, ruled, but soon the 
empire was broken up into four divisions. 

The king of the south (5); i.e. the king of 
Egypt (cf. verse 8). The dynasty which ruled in 
Egypt after the breaking up of Alexander’s 
kingdom was known as Ptolemaic, whereas that 
which ruled in Syria was known as Seleucid. 
The king of the south is Ptolemy Soter (322-305 
B.C.), and the prince mentioned is Seleucus. The 
king's daughter (6); i.e. Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy, who married Antiochus II, yet was un¬ 
able to maintain herself against a rival wife, Lao- 
dice. Antiochus finally divorced her and Laodice 
encouraged her sons to murder Berenice. A 
branch of her roots (7). Berenice’s brother (i.e. 
from her ancestry) will come against the army of 
the north and succeed in putting Laodice to 
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death. The Scripture then continues, relating the 
various struggles and wars between the Ptolemies 
and Seleucids until the appearance of Antioch us 
Epiphanes. 

XIII. THE TIMES OF ANTTOCHUS AND 
THE ANTICHRIST, xi. 21~^xii. 3 

A vile (rv ‘contemptible’) person (21). With this 
language Antiochus Epiphanes is introduced. 
By means of llattery he won to himself the kings 
of Pergamus, and the Syrians gave in to him. lie 
was a master of cunning and treachery, so that 
hLs contemporaries nicknamed him Epimanes 
(madman) instead of the title which he himself 
assumed, Epiphanes (illustrious). The prince of 
the covenant (22). The identification of this 
prince is not certain, but the language seems to 
refer to some prince who stood in covenant 
relation with Antiochus. He shall come up (23); 
a general statement of Antiochus’ rise to power. 
Peaceably (24); rv ‘in time of security’. When 
men think that all is secure he will slip in. He 
will take the fattest (i.e. ‘richest’) provinces and 
fortresses of the land of Egypt. 

Verses 25-28 describe Antiochus’ first cam¬ 
paign against Egypt, a campaign in which the 
Egyptian Ptolemy could not stand because of 
the treachery of those who should have supported 
him. Antiochus (27) shows hospitality toward 
his enemy, but actually violates the custom of 
Oriental hospitality by means of lying words. 
On his return Antiochus sets his heart agauust 
the holy covenant (28), i.e. the land of 
Palestine. 

Verse 29 describes another campaign against 
Egypt, which is the third. Apparently there had 
been yet another campaign on which the book 
of Daniel is silent. It should be noted, incident¬ 
ally, that this entire account is related in the 
future. According to the writer these events had 
not yet taken place, but are to occur in the 
future. The account, therefore, purports to be 
true prophecy. 

He shall be grieveU, and return^ and have 
indignation (30). Tlie presence of the Romans 
caused Antiochus to leave Egypt and so, in 
rage, he turned his attention toward Palestine. 
On the sabbath Jerusalem was attacked, and a 
heathen altar was erected on the altar of burnt 
offering. Certain apostate Jews are perverted 
(32) and serve to carry out the conqueror’s 
designs, but many among the .lews, the true elect, 
suffered death rather than yield to Antiochus 
(cf. 1 Macc. i. 62). At this time men of true faith 
were able to instruct others, although they 
should suffer greatly (33). 

The little help (34) which helped the faithful 
apparently refers to Judas Maccabaeus. Some of 
the wise who follow him will stumble because 
of the severity of the persecution. At the same 
time Judas’ rebellion proved to be successful. 


and on December 25, 165 b.c., the altar of the 
temple was rededicated. 

Verses 36-45 are of peculiar interest. Many 
expositors believe that they continue the descrip¬ 
tion of Antiochus. There is a difficulty in such a 
position, however, since the death of Antiochus 
was quite different from that which is herein 
described. The interpretation which may be 
called traditional in the Christian Church is to 
regard these verses as referring to the Anti¬ 
christ. Antiochus who persecuted the Church 
shortly before the first advent of Christ may be 
regarded as typical of the Antichrist who will 
persecute the Church before the second advent 
of Christ. 

Verse 36 states that the king will magnify 
himself above every god^ a description which 
does not well apply to Antiochus. Likewise it is 
difficult to see how Antiochus showed disrespect 
for the gods of his fathers (37). The language of 
verses 40-45 teaches that at the end of the present 
age the Antichrist will engage in fierce conflict. 
He will finally take a stand betw'een the sea and 
the glorious holy mountain (i.e. Zion) where he 
shall come to his end. 

When these events take place those who are 
found written in the book (xii. 1) will be delivered. 
The reference is to the elect, those predestinated 
unto everlasting life. The persecution of the 
Antichrist will cause many to fall. Those who are 
written in the book, however, will be delivered. 
This is true also of those who sleep (2). Many of 
them (the reference is to those who have died 
during the tribulation—not to all who are dead) 
shall arise, some to everlasting life and some to 
eternal reproaches. The reference here is not to 
the general resurrection but rather to the fact 
that salvation w'ill be not only for those who were 
alive but also for some who lost their lives during 
the persecution. 

XIV. THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
PROPHECY, xii. 4-13 

Daniel is commanded to protect the words just 
revealed until the time of the end. The knowledge 
of God’s purposes is in the world in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and men shall travel to and fro in vain, not 
seeking in the one place where the truth may be 
found. Verse 7 refers again to the length of 
Antichrist’s power and to his end (see note on 
vii. 25). The numbers of verses 11 and 12 must 
be taken symbolically, the 1290 days symbolizing 
the period of Antiochus’ persecution, and the 
1335 days apparently symbolize the whole 
period of persecution unto the consummation. 
He who endures throughout this period will be 
blessed. Daniel himself is assured of his salva¬ 
tion, and that he shall stand in his lot at the end 
of the days (13). May this same destination be 
that of all who read these words. 

Edward J. Young. 
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HOSEA 

INTRODUCTION 


1. AUTHOR 

Hosea, whose book stands at the beginning of 
the scroh of the tweWe prophets, marks a new 
stage in Hebrew prophecy, for he is the first, or 
one of the first, prophets to put his prophecies in 
writing. And no nobler book could written 
prophecy desire for its beginnings. 

The prophet seems to have been a native of 
the northern kingdom. At any rate, he seems to 
be very well acquainted with its geography and 
the details of its political, religious and social 
life. The great bulk of the book is claimed by his 
interest in the kingdom of Israel; the references 
to its southern sister are scarce. His ministry as 
a prophet was a prolonged one; and of this the 
list of kings which stands at the beginning of his 
book is sufficient evidence. Why the prophet 
should start his list by giving first the names of 
the kings of Judah, is difficult to say. He may 
have done it to show his respect for the lawful, 
Davidic line of kings who ruled in Jerusalem 
(cf. viii. 4). In all probability his main ministry 
extended from the last years of Jeroboam ITs 
reign (782-741 b.c.) to the fall of Samaria 
(722). 

II. CONTENTS 

The contents of the book are a mirror of the 
political, social and religious conditions pre¬ 
vailing in Israel in the days of the prophet. The 
last decades of the life of the northern kingdom 
were marked by a frantic and senseless change of 
policies—now courting the favour of Assyria, 
now trying to bribe Egypt. Instead of putting 
their trust in their God, the leaders of the nation 
tried to save the country by means of political 
schemes which, by the very nature of things, were 
destined to lead to disaster. 

The religious leaders of the people proved 
themselves to be equally unworthy. The form of 
religion prevailing in Hosea’s day was an amal¬ 
gam of the worship of Jehovah and the idola¬ 
trous religion of Canaan. (See Appendix I to 


Kings, p. 333, ‘The Religion of Israel under the 
Monarchy'.) in this mixture only Jehovah’s 
name was retained; the ritual was wholly taken 
from the corrupt practices of the Baal-worship. 
The worship itself had a corrupting effect on the 
people as it was closely connected with acts of 
gross immorality. The situation was made even 
worse by the priests whose only concern was to 
promote their own material interests, which 
they did not hesitate to do by encouraging the 
people to indulge in their sins, thus increasing the 
priests’ revenue from the sin offerings. 

Under such conditions it is not strange that 
the moral and religious standards of the people 
were much lowered. A vivid, if very sad, picture 
of this stage of affairs is given in the enacted 
parable of the tragedy of Hosea’s family life. 
The prophet had married a maiden, who, with 
the lapse of time, proved faithless. The names 
which the prophet gave to his wife’s children are 
signs of the increasingly acute agony through 
which he passed. In spite of all her wickedness, 
how'cver, and although her sin led her to be the 
slave-concubine of another man, the prophet 
reclaimed her as his lawful wife, and his attitude 
to her thereafter is a beautiful equilibrium of 
loving tenderness and severe judgment. And such 
arc the contents of his book. Passages of unsur¬ 
passed tenderness and harsh judgment are 
intermingled with each other to show God’s 
feelings for His erring people. The theme around 
w'hich the whole message of the prophecy is 
revolving is God's complaint that His people 
lack knowledge, and by this term we arc to 
understand not simply a theoretical knowledge, 
but a close, warm contact of the heart of the 
people with God’s loving heart. 

The book falls into two parts. Chapters i—iii 
contain the story of his family tragedy. Chapters 
iv—xiv contain the application of this story to 
the life of the people, to whom a series of 
prophecies are addressed, now branding their 
sins, now addressing to them a loving call to 
repentance. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE MAKING OF THE PROPHET, i. I—iii. 5 
II. ISRAEL’S MORAL CORRUPTION, iv. 1—viii. ',4 

III. THE INEVITABLE JUDGMENT, ix. I—xi. II 

IV. ISRAEL REPROVED BY GOD. xi. 12—xiii. 16 

V. REPENTANCE AND RESTORATION FORETOLD, xiv. 1-9 
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I. THE MAKING OF THE PROPHET, 
i. 1—iu. 5 

This first division is biographical. It reveals the 
domestic tragedy of Hosea’s career. His wife, 
although so dearly loved by her husband, be¬ 
came unfaithful to him and welcomed other 
lovers. U seems even that some of the children 
she bore did not belong to him. But the prophet's 
love persisted and eventually won her back to 
his heart and home. He redeemed her from the 
abysmal moral depths into which she had fallen. 
No wonder Hosea has been called ‘the prophet 
of the sorrowful heart’. But God had ordained 
this trying experience to be the medium of the 
revelation of His love to His faithless people 
Israel. ‘God hid a gospel in the heart of Hosea’s 
sufferings.* 

a. His home Ufe (i. 1~9) 

The beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea (2). 
Since from the list of the kings in verse 1 it can 
be gathered that Hosea’s ministry lasted at least 
forty years (i.e. from before 741 to 70J b.c.), the 
events of this chapter take place in Hosea’s 
early youth. It is worth noticing that, according 
to the prophet, the land, not the people, com¬ 
mitted great whoredom (2); the people that were 
established in Canaan, not the people in the 
wilderness, departed from the Lord. 

(Jo, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms (2). 
There are two main points of interest in this 
difficult passage. Did God actually order His 
prophet to take unto himself as a wife an un¬ 
chaste woman, or do we have here only a cata¬ 
leptic vision of something which never actually 
occurred in his life? And, if we have a real 
experience of Hosea’s, was Gomer unchaste 
before she became his wife or did she lapse into 
immorality afterwards ? The answer to the second 
question may shed some light on the first. It is 
more natural to accept that Gomer was chaste 
at the time of her marriage: this would fit in 
with the symbolical use God makes of His 
prophet’s family life in the realm of His relations 
with His own people. (See ii. 15, ‘as in the days 
of her youth . . i.e. when Israel was pure in 
her relations with God.) This leads us to believe 
that it was an actual experience Hosea passed 
through. The objection that in such a case God 
would have ordered His prophet to commit an 
immoral act is not conclusive, because the 
objection would hold true even in the case of a 
vision. Even in a vision, God would not counten¬ 
ance an immoral state of things. It is more 
natural to accept that God ordered His prophet 
to marry a chaste maiden who in His fore¬ 
knowledge He knew would lapse into immorality 
—a perfect picture of Israel’s relations with her 
Ood. 

Call his name Jezreel; for yet a little while, and 1 
will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of 
Jehu (4). This is a reference to the slaughter 


of the house of Ahab by Jehu. The prophet 
condemns this act, though it had been ordered 
by God (2 Ki. ix. 1-10), for Jehu had committed it 
in the wrong spirit. His motive was not to obey 
God, but to promote his own ambition. Lo- 
ruhamah (6); i.e. ‘unpitied’. This name, given to 
the second child, reveals Hosea’s rising suspicions 
about his wife’s immorality, though not his 
certainty; for otherwise he would have termin¬ 
ated the slate of marriage before the birth of the 
third child. The name of the child is a picture of 
the divine displeasure with the apostasy of Israel, 
For / will no more have mercy . . . (6). For the 
actual fulfilment of the promise in verse 7 see 
2 Ki. xix. 35-37. Lo-ammi (9); i.e. ‘not my 
people’. The suspicions of the prophet are now 
confirmed and this name of the third child 
suggests the complete severance of the marriage 
bond- Notice the ominous climax formed by the 
names of the children. First the punishment; 
then the withdrawal of the divine alTection; and 
lastly the complete estrangement. 

b. A vision of hope (i. 10, 11) 

Here we have one of the transitions from dark¬ 
ness to light, from the threatenings of the divine 
justice to the promises of the divine love, of 
which this prophet is very fond. For a literaJ 
fulfilment in Clirist of the promise in verse 10 
see Rom. ix. 25, 26 and 1 Pet. ii. 10. Out of the 
land (11) is not necessarily the land of exile. The 
people will go forth united. 

c. Guilty Israel (ii. 1-5) 

He, who in chapter i had followed his household 
tragedy in silence, now gives vent to his feelings 
of anger and indignation against his wife. This 
is a fine picture of the prophet, in whose heart 
anger and love, complaint and hope, are mingled 
together. For out of her sight (2) read, as in RV, 
‘from her face’. The phrase suggests the shameless 
character of her immorality. In the middle of 
verse 3 the prophet leaves, for a moment, his 
own household tragedy in order to deal with the 
tragedy of Israel’s apostasy from her God. The 
two pictures of the stripping of the adulteress 
and the destruction of the vegetation of the land 
intermingle with each other, a symbol of the 
spiritual impoverishment whicli attends the 
sinner. In verse 5 the second clause explains the 
first. The adultery of Israel consisted in the fact 
that she attributed to other gods the gifts she 
received from her God. 

d. The way of suffering (ii. 6-13) 

In verse 6 notice the rapid change of persons— 
a sign of the language of anger. I will hedge up 
thy way (6). The reference is to God’s chastise¬ 
ment which has as its purpose the bringing back 
of the wanderer. The first effect of this chastise¬ 
ment is to intensify Israel’s worship of the Baals. 
(Notice the intensive forms of the Hebrew verbs: 
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ridephah, biqshatham.) Later, however, there 
comes the cry of repentance, I will go ami return 
(7), reminiscent of the cry of the prodigal in the 
‘far country’. For she did not know (8). This lack 
of knowledge is, according to Hosea, the root of 
all evils in Israel’s relations with God. The idea 
recurs repeatedly (see iv. 6, vii. 9; cf. ii. 20, vi. 6). 
/ gave her corn (8). The emphatic ‘I’ (Heb. 
anoki) corresponds to the equally emphatic 
‘she’ (Heb. hi) of the opening of the clause. The 
divine mr in verse 9 answers the sinner's my in 
verse 5. Hill recover is more correclly ‘will 
deliver'; i.e. God's gifts will be delivered out of 
the WTong uses to which they have been put. So 
also the feasts of Jehovah, which had been re¬ 
tained in the north and given new, idolatrous 
associations, would be made to cease (II). My 
rewards (12); lit. ‘a harlot's hire', picturing the 
utter degradation of Israel. 

e. Apostasy and mercy (ii. 14-23) 

Therefore (14) introduces a logical connection, 
hardly expected, between the foregoing apostasy 
of the people and the divine mercy which attends 
it, as if the former w'ere the explanation of the 
latter. The sin of man creates, so to speak, in 
the divine nature the need of mercy and grace. 
Cf. Rom. V, 20. The valley of A char for a door 
of hope (15). As in the days of Achan, so now' a 
new door of hope can be found only in the expia¬ 
tion of the nation’s sin. And she shall sitig (15); 
better, She shall respond’, i.e. to the call of God. 
Ishi . . . Baali (16). Both words have the same 
meaning: ‘my husband'; the use of the latter, 
however, is condemned because of its evil 
associations. The covenant of grace in verse 18 
corresponds closely with the curse of verse 12. 
After the restoration of Israel’s relations with her 
God in the spiritual sphere there follows the 
harmony in the sphere of nature. Physical evil 
disappears after the spiritual and moral evil is 
done away with. And thou shalt know the Lord 
(20). As a result of the people’s repentance, God 
betroths Israel unto Himself anew. The intimate 
knowledge of God is the last and best jewel in 
the dowry which the new Israel brings to her 
God. A beautiful chain of responses is presented 
in verses 21, 22, leading from the heaven of 
blessings back to the earth of need. 

In the words 7 will sow her (23) there is a play 
on the name Jezreel and the double meaning of 
its root {zara),'ln i. 4 it was used in the sense of 
scattering; here it is used in the sense of sow'ing. 
The curse is turned into a blessing, which em¬ 
braces, at the end of the verse, the names of the 
other two children as well. 

f. Divine and human love (iii. 1-5) 

The command to love a woman (1) mast mean 
the same woman, his wife Gomer. The prophet 
is bidden not simply to take back his wife, but to 
go on loving her. Notwithstanding Israel’s fall, 
God loves her still. Some scholars, however, 
regard chapters i and iii as parallel accounts of 
the same event, in the third and first person 


respectively. But this seems unlikely in that the 
comparison with Israel (iv. 15) suggests that 
Gomer was not an adulteress when Hosea first 
took her and there is no hint of purchase in a 
slave-market in i. 3. Beloved of her friend {\)\ 
better, ‘of her companion’, i.e. her ‘husband’ 
(Rv mg.). This rendering of rea\ finding support 
in Je. iii. 20, is more compatible with what 
follows, yet an adulteress. The love of her hus¬ 
band aggravates her crime. The flagons of wine 

(1) arc, more correctly, ‘raisin cakes’ (ashishe 
onahhim), used for idol sacrifices. So I bought her 

(2) . The point of difficulty is why should Hosea 
be in the need of buying back his wife? Of all 
conjecliircs the most plausible is that she had 
deserted him and had become the slave-concu¬ 
bine of some other man. The utter unworthiness 
of Gomer heightens the mercy shown to her; a 
fitting emblem of God’s love to His people. 
Fifteen pieces of silver (2) would, together with 
the presumed value of one and a half homers of 
barley, be the price of a slave (see I:x. xxi. 32). 
In the phrase thou shalt not he for another man 

(3) the w'ord another, not found in the Hebrew 
text, is siiperlluous. By man is meant her hus¬ 
band, and this gives a natural explanation to the, 
otherwise difficult, second clause of the verse. 
The meaning of the verse is that, becau.se of the 
former abuses, in punishment, Gomer is deprived, 
for a time, even of the lawful uses of her natural 
instincts. This finds its n'dtural application in 
the punishment which befell Israel (see verse 4) 
in her being deprived, during the time of exile, 
of her civil and religious institutions, both 
true and false. 


II. ISRAEL’S MORAL CORRUPTION, 
iv. I—viii. 14 

These remaining chapters contain the prophecies 
of Hosea. His messages to his age come through 
his own sorrowful experience. They flow together 
and a clear-cut division into logical sections is 
not easy to make. 

a. Like people, like priest (iv. 1-19) 

The lack of truth and mercy (I), both of which 
have reference to man’s relations with men, is 
the result of the lack of knowledge which has 
reference to man’s relations to God. Man’s 
relations to God arc always the governing prin¬ 
ciple in his behaviour to his fellow-man; ethics 
always rely on theology. Verse 2 paints a picture 
of complete anarchy. The sins e.^umerated here 
arc the natural consequences of the spiritual state 
of the people described in the previous verse. 
Thus the lack of truth has begotten the lying and 
stealing and the lack of mercy has begotten the 
killing. Therefore shall the land mourn (3). Cf. 
Rom. viii. 22. Nature itself groans under the 
consequences of man’s sin. Yet let no man strive 

(4). To do so is useless because of the hardened 
hearts of the people, who have committed the 
sin of withstanding God’s priest (cf. Dt. xvii. 
12, 13). The prophet also shall fall (5). The 
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reference is clearly to the false prophet (cf. I Ki. 
xxii. 6f.). 

The repudiation in verse 6 is confined by some 
lo the priests among the people; but the opening 
words of the verse would suggest that the whole 
people is addressed here regarded as the priest 
of God (cf. Ex. xix. 6). In verse 8, on the other 
hand, the priests in the strict sense of the word 
seem to be denounced. There is here a sad play of 
words: for hattath means both ‘sin’ and ‘sin 
offering’, and those greedy priests who wished 
the sins of the people to be multiplied, so that 
their share in the sin offerings (Lv. x. 17) should 
also be increased, were literally living on the sin of 
the people. This verse contradicts the theory that 
the system of sacrifices came into existence after 
the return of the people from the Babylonian exile. 

They shall eat, and not have enough (10). Sin 
brings its own punishment by not yielding the 
satisfaction expected. The priest, though eating 
the sin offering of the people, remains hungry; 
and in spite of his committing whoredom (a 
detail of the Baal worship introduced into the 
worship of Jehovah) he remains childless. Their 
staff dcclareth unto them (12). 1’his is a reference 
to a pagan custom of divination by means of the 
position of a rod which was thrown on the 
ground. That Ciod’s people should fall victims to 
such superstitions is a cause of bitterness to Him. 

Beth~aven (15); i.e. a hou.se of fal.sehood or 
idolatry. The prophet ironically uses the word 
instead of ‘Bethel’, the house of God. Fhe second 
part of verse 16 is probably to be understood as 
a question to which a negative answer is expected. 
Alternatively the large place may be taken as 
meaning the wilderness where no pasture can be 
found. On this interpretation the prophet is 
using bitter irony: the ‘largeness’ of their 
freedom from God will become the ‘largeness’ 
of the wilderness. Ephraim (17). As the largest 
of the northern tribes the name seems to be used 
by the prophet at times as a synonym for Israel. 
In verse 18 the text is very difficult. Probably it 
should be translated: ‘when their drunkenness 
is over, they commit harlotry.’ In verse 19 the 
meaning seems to be that the punishment which 
all this sin incurs takes away its culprits suddenly 
in its wings. 

b. Pride and contempt (v. 1-14) 

In verse 2 the text is very difficult. By a slight 
change of the Hebrew (reading setim for shetim) 
it can be made to read: ‘The apostates have 
sunk deep in the slaughter; but I am a punish¬ 
ment to them all.’ They will not frame their 
doings . .. (4). A better rendering would be ‘their 
works do not allow them to return to their God' 
(cf. Rv). The sins of the people have gained such 
a dominion over them that they have lost the 
power to repent and turn unto God. Cf. Heb. 
vi. 3-6. 

The pride of Israel (5) can be taken either in the 
good sense, denoting God as the true pride of 
Israel, or in a bad one, i.e. the arrogance of the 
people which is the evidence of their sin. The 


latter is the more probable meaning. Their 
pride and contempt for God are further evidence 
of the loss of the power of repentance referred to 
in the previous verse. They shall seek . . . but they 
shall not jind (6). The climax of the tragedy of 
the people is that when at last they shall recover 
the power of repentance it will come too late 
and be fruitless, fhey will seek God in vain. 
Cf. Heb. xii. 17. Now shall a month devour them 
(7). Judgment will fall upon them swiftly. Hosea 
calls for the alarm to be sounded (8) to warn 
the people of the coming punishment. 

Like them that remove the bound (10). This 
removal of the bound (rv ‘landmark’) does not 
refer to the oppression and exploitation of the 
poorer people by the rich, against which other 
prophets have raised their voice (cf. Is. v. 8; 
Mi. ii. 2), but rather to the Syro-Ephraimite 
w'ar, during which Judah took advantage of the 
northern kingdom’s weakness to make some 
eitsy conquests at her sister's expense. 

He willingly walked after the commandment 
(11). A human commandment is obvioasly 
meant here, probably the setting up of the golden 
calves in the northern kingdom. I he lxx renders 
it ‘after the vain things’. King Jareb (13) is prob¬ 
ably a nickname which the prophet attached to 
a king of Assyria. The meaning is ‘King Con¬ 
tender’. 

c, A superficial profession of repentance {y. 15— 
vi. 11) 

/ will return to my place (15). In this verse God 
declares that He will withdraw His presence 
until a true repentance lakes place. An important 
question is whether vi. 1-3, which the prophet 
places on the lips of the people, is an expression 
of genuine repentance or the superficial pre¬ 
sumption on the part of the people that God will 
forget and forgive. The latter is the more probable 
in view of the characteristic lack of any expres¬ 
sion of recognition of their sin on the part of the 
people, and bearing in mind God’s contemptuous 
description of the people’s goodness in verse 4. 
In the third day (vi. 2). Some Protestant inter¬ 
preters have seen in this an allusion to our Lord’s 
resurrection. This is rather doubtful. More 
probably it means ‘a short time’, in which sense 
it was used by our Lord in Lk. xiii. 32. Then shall 
we know, if we follow on to know the Lord (3); 
a better rendering w^ould be ‘Let us know and 
pursue the knowledge of the Lord’ (cf. verse 6). 

Ami thy judgments . .. (5), This is an obviously 
defective rendering of the Hebrew. The lxx, by 
another division of the consonants, has: ‘My 
judgment shall go forth as the light.’ / desired 
mercy, and not sacrifice (6). The prophet de¬ 
nounces not sacrifices as such, but the notion 
that a formal and dead adherence to a religious 
system is enougli to please God (cf. 1 Sa. xv. 22). 

They like men have transgressed the covenant 
(7); more accurately, as in rv, ‘They like Adam 
have transgressed . . The parallel case of 
Adam’s breaking his covenant with God stresses 
the fact that God’s people have broken His 
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covenant all too easily. There (7); probably some 
locality notorious for its idol-worship. So the 
company of priests murder in the way by consent 
(9); read, as in rv, ‘So the company of priCsSts 
murder on the way toward Shechcm’. Shechem 
was one of the refuge cities, which makes the 
crime of the priests all the more horrible. 

The harvest of Judah (11), which will take 
place ‘when I shall return the captivity of the 
people’ (and not when I returned, etc.), will be 
a harvest of blessings and not, as most com¬ 
mentators suggest, one of sorrow; for, unlike 
Ephraim, Judah would have a remnant which 
would form the nucleus of a restored community. 

d. Iniquity discovered (vii. 1-16) 

A vivid description is here given of the extent 
to which sin had corrupted the national life of 
the people. An oven heated by the baker (4); an 
apt picture of sensual lust. The continuous feed¬ 
ing of the fire up to the time of kneading is a 
picture of the perseverance of the people in 
evil-doing. A better rendering of verse 5 would be 
‘On the day of our king (probably the day of his 
coronation or some other civic festival) the 
princes have made themselves ill with the fever 
of wine’. He stretched out his hand ... (5) 
probably means ‘he enjoyed the fellowship of...’ 

The prophet addresses his protest not against 
the particular foreign policy of his country, pro- 
Assyrian or pro-Egyptian, but against the fact 
that Israel was seeking her safety in a system of 
foreign alliances and not in her faith in God. A 
further image from the bakery is introduced. A 
cake not turned (8), and therefore burned on one 
side and left unbaked on the other; it is a 
symbol of the great progress made by God’s 
people in matters of worldly wisdom to the point 
of their being burnt by it, which was not followed 
by a corresponding progress in the spiritual 
sphere. This also is an accurate picture of modem 
society. Twice the prophet expresses his grief 
over the fact that Israel knoweth not the sad state 
of her present condition (9). This is the natural 
consequence of Israel’s ignorance of God, of 
which the prophet complains elsewhere (cf. ii. 8, 
vi. 6). One who is not acquainted with God’s 
nature and character eventually loses contact 
with the real state of his own nature and charac¬ 
ter. 77ie pride of Israel (10); see v. 5n. 

Without heart (11); better, as in rv, ‘without 
understanding’. As the dove which, deserting its 
nest, flies aimlessly here and there, so does Israel 
fluctuate between Assyria and Egypt and will 
eventually be caught in the snare of this foolish 
policy (12). Though I have redeemed them, yet 
they have . . . (13). The ‘T and ‘they’ are both 
emphatic in the Hebrew text, which marks the 
height of the people’s sin of ingratitude. When 
they howled upon their beds (14). A more plausible 
reading, b> a slight change of the consonants of 
the Hebrew text (reading mizbechotham for 
mUhkebhotham), is ‘when they howled at their 
altars’. They assemble themselves (14). Tlie LXX 
renders ‘they cut themselves*. This, together with 


the above emendation of the text, reminds one 
of the picture of 1 Ki. xviii. 28 .1 have bound (15); 
better, ‘I have trained’. See also rv. Like a deceit- 
ful how (16). As the archer cannot rely on a bow 
that is defective to send the arrow to its aim, so 
God cannot rely on Israel to fulfil her mission. 

e. Reaping the whirlwind (viii. 1-14) 

The house of the Lord (1) is not the temple in 
Jerusalem, and certainly not the idol-worshipping 
Samaria, but the people of Israel (cf. Ezk. iii. 1). 
The claim that we know thee (2) is made in the 
same superficial mood in which the profession of 
vi. 1-3 was made, and calls to mind our Lord’s 
words in Lk. xiii. 26, 27. Israel hath cast off the 
thing that is good (3); i.e. her own real interest; 
for one who does not ‘know God’ is in danger of 
not recognizing, and therefore repudiating, the 
things that concern her most. The setting up of 
kings without divine authorization (4) refers to 
the schism effected by the establishment of the 
northern kingdom under Jeroboam I. The fact 
that this had been predicted by the Lord’s 
prophet and permitted by God docs not alter 
the nature of the action, as being contrary to the 
divine plan for Israel. 

Thy calf O Samaria, hath cast thee off (5); 
more accurately, as in rv, ‘He (i.e. God) hath 
cast off thy calf.’ This is the divine answer to 
Israel’s action in verse 3. In both cases the verb 
used contains a suggestion of utter contempt. 
In verse 7 a principle is set down, according to 
which the measure and kind of punishment meted 
out to man is determined by man’s own sin. 
Cf. Gal. vi. 7. Notice the three progressive stages 
through which punishment proceeds to its 
terrible climax. In verse 10 it is difficult to say 
whether them means the Assyrians or the Israel¬ 
ites. The word translated sorrow should be 
rendered ‘abstain* or ‘delay’. I'hus the most 
probable rendering is: ‘I will gather them to¬ 
gether and for a short time they will abstain 
from rendering the tribute money to the king of 
princes.’ Such a delay in the payment of tribute 
took place under king Hoshea (2 Ki. xvii. 4). 

The multiplication of altars in which Ephraim 
had indulged (11) was in itself a sin, as being 
forbidden by the law (Dt. xii. 5-14). In the state¬ 
ment / have written to him the great things of 
my law (12; better ‘the myriads of my laws’), 
Hosea shows himself acquainted with a sub¬ 
stantial code of written laws, a fact which does 
not favour the theories of modern criticism. The 
threat of a return to Egypt (13) foreshadows the 
exUe, for Egypt here stands as the symbol of the 
land of exile and bondage. The building of 
temples (14) like the making of altars (11) was 
again a contravention of God’s law. 

ra. THE INEVITABLE JUDGMENT, 
ix. 1—xi. II 

a. The certainty of exile (ix. 1-17) 

Thou hast loved a reward (1). Cf. ii. 5 and Je. xliv. 
17. The fertility of the land had been associated 
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in Israel’s religion with the worship of the Baalim. 
The celebration of harvest and other festivals 
were occasions when gross immorality was 
practised, which would give force to the prophet’s 
description of unfaithfulness to Jehovah in 
terms of sexual infidelity. 

The new wine shall fail in her (2); lit. ‘shall lie 
to her’, just as Israel has lied to her God. In 
other words the reward which Israel seeks will 
not be forthcoming. Verse 3 is a clear announce¬ 
ment of coming exile. They shall eat unclean 
things (3). Meat could be eaten only in connection 
with a religious festival. In Assyria, therefore, 
where no altar of the Lord existed, all meat 
would be polluted from a religious point of view. 
For the same reason they would not be able to 
offer the usual libations at sacrifices, and the 
drinking of wine under such circumstances 
would pollute them. Bread of mourners (4): cf. 
Nu. xix. 14; Dt. xxvi. 14. The thought is again 
that their food would be unclean, satisfying their 
hunger (nv renders bread for their soul as ‘for 
their appetite’), but unsuitable for presenting 
before the Lord. A climax is reached in verse 5. 
If their being deprived of the daily sacrifice 
would be a source of sorrow, how much more 
sorrowful for the exiled people would be the 
omission of the great festivals of the Lord. The 
pleasant places for their silver (6); Rsv renders 
‘their precious things of silver’. The picture is one 
of complete desolation with nettles and thorns 
overgrowing the sites of their former homes 
(cf. X. 8). The prophet represents himself as 
driven mad (7) by sorrow on account of the 
multitude of the iniquity of the people. In verse 
8 the reference is probably to the false prophets, 
who are ‘spies with my God, a fowler’s snare 
upon all the ways of Israel’. But see rv and rsv, 
where the suggestion is that the people seek to 
ensnare the prophet because of their hatred of 
his God. 

As in the days of Giheah (9). For the awful 
crime committed at Gibeah see Jdg. xix. The 
point of these verses is that Israel is behaving 
now only as she has always behaved in the past. 
In spite of God’s delight in her (in view of the 
lateness of the fig harvest the first ripe fruit was 
specially valued; cf. Je. xxiv, 2), ‘they conse¬ 
crated themselves unto the shameful thing’ 
(10, rv) at Baal-peor (see Nu. xxv). That shame 
(10); i.e. Baal. In verse 11 follow rv and cf. 
viii. 7 where, in reverse order, a similar climax 
of complete loss is foretold. Sec also verses 12 
and 16. In verse 13 the Hebrew is uncertain. 
We might follow the leading of lxx and trans¬ 
late: ‘Ephraim, as I saw, gave their children to 
the murderer.’ A moving dilemma of the patri¬ 
otic heart of the prophet is presented in verse 14. 
It can be interpreted either as an imprecation 
or as an intercession: this latter would have the 
meaning that it is better for children not to be 
bom than to be handed over to death. Gilgal 
(15) was the centre of that false worship which 
Hosea is so concerned to denounce. Cf. iv. 15, 
xii. 11. Out of mine house (15); i.e. the holy land. 


Israel will be driven from her home like a harlot. 
My God (11). A sad appropriation of God by the 
prophet, implying an alienation of the people 
from Him. 

b. Sowing and reaping (x. 1-15) 

Israel is an empty vine (1); more correctly ‘a 
vine which empties itself’; i.e. pours forth the 
abundance of its fruit (see rv). This is supported 
by the lxx. Israel had often been compared to a 
vine, and our Lord Himself made use of this 
figure (Ml. xxi. 33). The fruit spoken of here is 
material prosperity, and the point of the divine 
complaint is that the more prosperous Israel 
became, the more she gave herself over to idol- 
worship. Their heart is divided (2); rsv renders 
‘false’. We have no king (3); this suggests a 
period of anarchy. The loss of the ruler is first 
deplored, but, on second thoughts, even if there 
were a king, what would he do for the nation? 
A figure of terrible picturesqueness follows (4b). 
Israel has ploughed her field, only to receive in 
its furrows the hemlock of divine judgment. 

The calves of Beth-aven (5). The feminine 
gender is used for both words to express the 
abhorrence of the prophet (since the Hebrews 
knew no female deity) and as a piece of mockery. 
The weak female deities which the people 
adopted are causing them some anxiety! This 
anxiety was proved to be well founded by the 
fate which befell those ‘deities’, as described in 
the following verse. The Gk. and Syr. versions 
read ‘calf* for calves. For Beth-aven see iv. 15n. 
For Jareb (6) see v. 13n. 

As the foam upon the water (7); better, ‘like a 
chip, or splinter, upon the water’. The picture 
conveyed in the words they shall say to the 
mountainsy Cover us; and to the hills. Fall on us 
(8) (cf. Lk. xxiii. 30; Rev. vi. 16) becomes even 
more suggestive when it is remembered that on 
tlie mountains and the hills, now invoked by the 
people, there were the altars at w hich they sinned 
against their God. The people will be buried 
under the ruins caused by their sin, which has, 
for its pattern, the outrage at Gibeah (see ix. 9n.), 
There they stood (9); rv mg. ‘there have they 
continued’. The heart of the descendants of the 
perpetrators of that awful crime had not changed; 
they obstinately stood their sinful ground. When 
they shall bind themselves in their two furrows 
(10); better ‘when I shall bind them for their 
two transgressions’. The reference is to the two 
calves at Dan and Bethel. The bitter irony of 
the present state of things is that Israel, by being 
bound to the yoke (see rv mg.), are found to 
have exchanged places with the beasts of burden 
which they have made their gods. 1 passed over 
upon her fair neck (11); RSV ‘I spared her fiiir 
neck’. This verse describes Ephraim as a spoilt 
heifer which prefers the easy work of threshing 
the com. But the Lord is now about to put on 
her the yoke of hard circumstances. This thought 
leads the prophet to urge the people to make the 
right response to these punishments. If, while 
they are under their yoke, they break up their 
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fallow ground, God’s mercies will come upon 
them as a rain. In the past their ploughing has 
been wickedness and their trust has been in them¬ 
selves. It is very uncertain as to what historical 
events verse 14 refers. Probably Shalman is an 
abbreviation of Shalmaneser, who came up 
against Samaria in the days of king Hoshea 
(2 Ki. xvii. 3). So shall Bethel do unto you (15). 
Notice that it is not God who punishes His 
people, but their own sin (personified in the 
idolatrous Bethel) that will bring about its own 
punishment. 

c. The triumph of God’s mercy (xL 1-11) 

In between the thunders of imprecation the 
prophet introduces one of the parentheses of 
tender love, of which he is so fond. God recalls 
once again the happiness of His early relations 
with Israel. These, however, soon deteriorated. 
As they called them, so they went from them (2). 
The first ‘they’ stands for the prophets of God, 
the second for Israel. Although God had so 
tenderly called Israel unto Himself, yet Israel 
had turned unto the Baals. The parenthesis of 
tenderness, introduced in verse 1, is brought to 
a beautiful climax in verses 3 and 4. / was to 
them as they that take off the yoke (4) implies 
that the divine mercy is waiting to bring to an end 
the punishment foretold in x. 11. The promise 
that Israel shall not return into the land of Egypt 
(5) does not contradict viii. 13 and ix. 3, as there 
‘Egypt’ is spoken of figuratively, as the symbol of 
slavery, while here it is spoken of literally. The 
word for branches (6; Heb, hadh) means literally 
‘a pole’ or ‘a stave’; hence some render it ‘his 
bars’, ‘his defences’. This is more probable. 
Others take the word in a figurative sense and 
translate ‘his princes’. 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? (8). The 
divine dilemma of the conflict between divine 
justice and divine mercy finds expression in 
one of the most beautiful passages of Hebrew 
prophecy. Admah and Zeboim (8) were two cities 
which were destroyed together with Sodom and 
Gomorrah (cf. Ot. xxix. 23). Verse 9 gives the 
outcome of the dilemma of the previous verse. 
God’s mercy has won the battle. / will not enter 
into the city (9). By a simple change of vowels in 
the Hebrew this becomes ‘1 will not enter in 
wrath’, which seems preferable. Verses 10 and 
11 both speak of the return of the people after 
exile. The former pictures a lion calling its cubs 
back to it. The latter uses the imagery of birds 
returning after migration. 

IV. ISRAEL REPROVED BY GOD. 
xi. 12—xiiL 16 

a. Israel’s unfaithfulness compared with Jacob’s 

trust (xi. 12—xii. 14) 

The chapter division is unfortunate here. The 
new train of thought, which is once more 
occupied with Israel’s sin, begins in verse 12. 

Ephraim feedeth on wind (xii. 1). Wind is the 
symbol not only of vanity but also of destruc¬ 


tion, as in the case of the east wind, which fol¬ 
lows (cf, xiii. 15), Notice the vacillating element 
in the policy of Israel: at one time the favour of 
Assyria is being courted; then oil is being sent 
to Egypt, as a gift, to secure her support. 

Even while in his mother’s womb, Jacob was 
ambitious for God’s blessing, and this he 
earnestly sought when he grew up, until he 
found Him at Bethel, the very place where his 
descendants sinned against their God. This 
example of earnestness is offered now to Jacob’s 
descendants to show them how far they had 
departed from the example of their believing 
progenitor and also to point them to the way in 
which they should seek the Lord (6). He is a 
merchant (1): the word literally means ‘Cana- 
anite’; the Canaanites had so much distinguished 
themselves in commerce as to lend their name 
as a synonym for ‘merchant’. On the other hand 
the use of ‘Canaanite’ is characteristic: Jacob’s 
descendants had so much degenerated as to 
exchange the name ‘Israel’ for ‘Canaanite’. 
Israel has a false basis of self-defence: he points 
to the riches he has acquired as a sure sign of 
God's favour to him (8; cf. Rev. iii. 17). In its 
context a threat, rather than a promise, is 
suggested in the words as in the days of the 
solemn feast (9). Their homelessness in exile is 
likened to the living in booths during the feast 
of tabernacles. The fact that God had repeatedly 
spoken to Israel through His prophets, who 
had used similitudes and a language easy to 
understand, aggravated Israel's sin (cf. Is. v. 4). 
Is (here iniquity in Gilead? (11). The question is 
asked in order to provoke an emphatic affirma¬ 
tion. For Gilgal see ix. I5n. Their altars are as 
heaps in the furrows of the fields (11). In the 
train of this iniquity there follows disaster, which 
scatters in the fields the debris of Israel’s idola¬ 
trous altars. 

In verses 12 and 13 the prophet looks back to 
Israel’s ancestors once again in order to make a 
contrast between Jacob’s simplicity of life and 
his rebellious descendants’ luxurious existence, 
and, also, to stress God’s care for His people. 
Jacob w<is preserved, but the present generation 
shall bear the punishment of their guilt. 

b. Swift and inevitable doom (xiii. 1-16) 

The most probable rendering of verse 1 is: ‘When 
Ephraim spoke, there was trembling . . . but he 
sinned through Baal and died.’ The period of 
Israel’s prosperity, when everyone showed her 
respect, is contrasted with the period of her 
destruction. Kiss the calves (2); i.c. as a sign of 
homage. The swiftness of Israel’s coming de¬ 
struction is set forth in four successive pictures: 
the morning cloud, the early dew, the chaff, and 
the chimney smoke (3). The chimney is really the 
window (see Rsv) through which the smoke 
escaped. 

I did know thee in the wilderness (5). A slight 
change of the Hebrew consonants gives a 
more plausible rendering (supported by lxx): 
T shepherded thee.’ This is in better agreement 
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with the context. Prosperity had resulted in 
drawing away from God (6; cf. Dt. viii. HIT.). 
As a leopard hy the way will I observe them (7). 
A slight emendation of the Hebrew gives the 
reading of the lxx and other versions: ‘As a 
panther on the way to Assyria.’ 

Verse 9 should be rendered, as in Rv: ‘It is 
thy destruction, O Israel, that thou art against 
me, against thy help.’ In verse 10 also the rv 
gives a better rendering (supported by lxx and 
other versions): ‘Where now is thy king, that 
he may save thee?’ The verbs in the next utter¬ 
ance should be in the present tense: ‘I give’, ‘1 
take’ (frequentative imperfects in the Hebrew). 
The reference is thus not to the elevation of 
Jeroboam 1 to the throne, but to the whole 
succession of kings in the northern kingdom. 
To say that the iniquity of Ephraim is hound up 
(12) implies that it is carefully collected and 
stored up for the day of judgment, and is an 
answer to the claims of some of the prophet’s 
fellow-countrymen that God, who has taken 
their nation in His special favour, will forgive 
and forget their sin, as an evidence of which they 
brought the prosperity in which they thought 
they were living (cf. verse 15). Against this 
superficial estimate of their sin the prophet is 
placing that terrible hoarding of punishment. 

I'he anguish of the prophet then expresses 
itself in a swift change of imagery. First the 
travailing woman in the midst of the birth-pangs; 
then the child which is not brought to birth at 
the right time. Both foreshadow the impending 
destruction. The second image is the symbol of 
the lack of timely repentance on the part of the 
people, which might have saved their country*. 

In verse 14 a small change in the order of 
consonants of the Hebrew gives the reading 
‘Where is thy plague, O death? Where is thy 
sting, O Sheol ?’ This is supported both by lxx 
and by the quotation in 1 Cor. xv. 55. The 
meaning of the verse is difficult. Is it an un¬ 


expected flash of mercy? If so, the last part of 
the verse should be read in the light of Rom. xi. 
29, where it is clear that ‘repentance’ means a 
change of mind on God’s part; i.e. ‘I will not 
change my mind about that’. Though he be 
fruitful (15). This play on Ephraim’s name, which 
means ‘fruitfulness’, brings forth in a more 
sinister light the utter fruitlcssness of the people. 

V. REPENTANCE AND RESTORATION 
FORETOLD, xiv. 1-9 

This last chapter is an undisturbed record of 
God’s tender mercy to a repentant people. So 
will we render the calves of our lips (2). ‘Instead 
of sacrificial oxen, we shall offer our lips’; i.e. 
the confession of our guilt. (Cf. Ps. li. 17-19.) 
Verse 3 confesses the three chief sins of Israel: 
reliance on Assyria; reliance on Egypt (the 
‘land of horses’); and idolatry. The repentance is 
accepted and God moves graciously to help them 
in love and mercy. He shall grow as the lily (5) 
because the lily is the symbol of the purity which 
will take the place of corruption. Casting forth 
his roots as Lebanon (5) is the symbol of the 
lasting nature of Israel’s happiness. This thought 
is a beautiful contrast to xiii. 15. The scent 
thereof (7); better rendered ‘the memorial 
thereof’. It is to be noted that the two memorials 
of the redeemed Israel are corn (bread) and 
wine^ a foreshadowing of another, greater 
memorial. From me is thy fruit found (8). A 
repetition of the play on Ephraim’s name (see 
xiii. 15n.), whose sinister character is now 
swallowed up in the divine source of the people’s 
fruitfulness. The words he shall know them (9) are 
an epitome of the whole prophecy. God's chief 
complaint against His people was that they did 
not ‘know’ Him. Now that they have become 
wise, they will know the ways of the Lord and 
they shall walk in them (9). 

G. A. Hadjiantoniou. 

L. E. H. Stephens-H oDGii. 
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JOEL 

INTRODUCTION 


I. STYLE 

The l ook of Joel is one of the literary gems of 
the Old Testament. It is built up with care and 
dramatic eiTect and here and there throughout 
its chapters are beauties which shine brilliantly 
and even dazzle the imagination. W. G. Elmslie 
has drawn attention to this in The Expositor^ 
Fourth Scries, Vol. 3, p. 162: Tf there is a book in 
the Bible that is a masterpiece of literary art, it 
is the Book of Joel. There are other Prophets 
who write w ith greater passion and greater power, 
who rise to loftier altitudes of divine revelation; 
but there is hardly a writer in the Old Testament 
who shows proof of so careful, and detailed, and 
exquisite pains to give his work literary polish, 
finish and beauty.' 

‘Joel's style is pre-eminently pure. Tt is 
characterized by smoothness and fluency in the 
rhythms, roundness in the sentences and regu¬ 
larity in the parallelisms. With the strength of 
Micah, it combines the tenderness of Jeremiah, 
the vividness of Nahum, and the sublimity of 
Isaiah' (A. R. Fausset). 

IL DATE 

The book presents the student with many 
problems and perhaps the first and most impor¬ 
tant is to determine where to place it among the 
other Old lestament prophets. This difficulty 
can be better realized when it is knowm that it 
has been placed in nearly every period of the 
prophetic dispensation. From the simple fact 
that no mention is made of Assyria or Babylonia, 
it is assumed that Joel exercised his ministry 
before the ri.se of the former or after the decline 
of the latter. There is, therefore, almost universal 
agreement that the book is to be placed either 
among the very first of the prophets or among 
the last of them. Jl is true that many modem 
scholars favour the very late date, but this is 
not by any means universal and several factors 
.seem to suggest that the very early date is well 
within the bounds of possibility. Among these 
factors are first the portrayal of the kingdom. 
All mention of a king is hushed to a pianissimo, 
which would confirm the view that the period is 
that of Joash who, although king, was yet a 
minor with Jehoiada as regent (2 Ki. xii. Iff.). 
Alongside this, in Joel we find the priesthood 
held in the higliest honour and regard. The 
worship of the temple was sedulously maintained 
and the darkest aspect of the disaster caused by 
the drought and by the locusts was the fact that 
the daily offerings could no longer be made 


(i. 9). Religion must have been generally prac¬ 
tised when nothing .seemed worse than that. 
These facts, to begin with, would fit in with the 
time of Joash's minority. 

In the second place, moreover, there is no 
reference whatever to the northern kingdom, so 
near geographically and so interrelated with 
Judah at a later period. If we choose the early 
dale it seems natural that, in view of all that 
Judah had suffered at the hands of Athaliah, 
the infamous daughter of Ahab (2 Ki. xi. Iff.), 
there would be but scanty reference to Israel in 
the appeals of the prophet to the southern 
kingdom. 

A third feature supporting an early date is that 
the condemnatory passages would seem to be a 
relic of Israel's more warlike days and not of 
those of her enfeebled period of declension, 
which would have been her condition if the 
prophecy was as late as some critics consider it 
to be. 

A further argument for the earlier date is to 
be found in the cross-references which may be 
observed between the prophecies of Joel and 
Amos. It has, of course, been argued that Joel 
has borrowed from Amos; but from the charac¬ 
ter of these various references it is arguable, if 
not conclusively provable, that the opposite was 
the case, namely, that Amos began to prophesy 
where Joel left off (cf. Am. i. 2 with Joel iii. 16; 
Am. iv. 6 with Joel ii. 12; Am. ix. 13 with Joel 
iii. 18). This point is fully worked out in Kirk¬ 
patrick’s Doctrine of the Prophets^ pp. 63-65. To 
all this may be added the fact that, by the time 
of Arnos, the idea of ‘the day of Jehovah’ was 
a commonplace one and, in keeping with the 
apparently close connection of Amos and Joel, 
it would seem that it was familiar simply because 
Joel had made it so in his earlier ministry. 

There are, in conclusion, a number of allusions 
to historical events which, if rightly interpreted, 
seem to demand an early dale. Joel iii. 17, 19, 
which speak of strangers ‘passing through’ the 
land and accuse Egypt and Edom of shedding 
‘innocent blood', might well refer to Shishak’s 
invasion of Judah (1 Ki. xiv. 25) and the revolt 
of the Edomites in the reign of Jehoram (2 Ki. 
viii. 20-22). Again, Joel’s charge against the 
Phoenicians and Philistines (Joel iii. 4, 6) may 
be compared with the Chronicler’s account of 
Philistine raids in the reign of Jehoram of Judah 
(2 Ch. xxi. 16), and the oracles of Amos against 
both nations (Am. i). There is also in the mention 
of the ‘valley of Jehoshaphat’ (Joel iii. 2) a 
possible reference to that king’s defeat of Moab, 
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Ammon and Edom in the valley of Berachah (2 
Ch. XX. 26). All these would be in keeping with 
Joel’s traditionally early place in the Canon, a 
position which is not airily to be dismissed as 
entirely fortuitous since it is undeniable that the 
present arrangement was, at the time, intended 
to be chronological. 

All this is not to infer that there arc not argu¬ 
ments in favour of placing Joel after the return 
from captivity. The main reasons advanced for 
this may be put as follows. The general nature of 
the language and style, it is said, and, in par¬ 
ticular, the wording of iiL 1, 17, would seem to 
demand that the book be subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. The absence 
•of any references to the northern kingdom sug¬ 
gests that it was, in fact, no longer in existence as 
a separate political entity. The absence of any 
reproof for national sins and especially for 
idolatry is inconsistent with the stale of things 
existing in pre-exilic times. The hostile attitude 
•adopted to other heathen nations is more 
characteristic of the later period when Jewish 
nationalism became more narrowly exclusive. 
The predominance of the priesthood in everyday 
affairs and the ardent devotion for the temple 
sacrifices were not so typical of the pre-exilic 
-period but really belong to later days in the 
smaller, more tightly knit community of returned 
exiles. 

The argument from style and language is, at 
best, a very unreliable one and, in the case of 
the prophets, there arc other factors as well as 
the purely p)ersonal one to complicate the whole 
matter. ‘The remains of Hebrew literature are 
too scanty for us to decide with certainty what 
was and what was not possible in a particu¬ 
lar period. The uniformity of the Massoretic 
punctuation has obliterated many distinctions of 
pronunciation which would have served as land¬ 
marks’ (Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p, 72). The reference 
dn hi. 1 to ‘bringing again the captivity’ need not 
necessarily mean that the words were spoken dur- 
ling or after the exile; they were also used by 
Amos (ix. 14) and Hosea (vi. 11) and are quite 
consistent when used by prophets who saw 
clearly beyond the disasters which they pro- 
:phesied would come. 

Neither can the absence of any reference to 
the northern kingdom be considered conclusive; 
for while hopes of reunion were held by others 
»of the early prophets, none of them stood so 
near in time to the bitter and cruel despotism 
of Athaliah as did Joel, and it was to be expected 
that any references to that part of the land from 
which had come such a cruel and wicked ruler 
should be allowed to fade into the background. 
Furthermore, in connection with the absence of 
reproof for national transgression we cannot 
assume that the days which followed the return 
were free from blameworthy sins, political and 
ecclesiastical. Ezra, Nehemiah and Malachi 
found plenty against which to speak. To try to 
fit Joel into this situation raises as many diffi¬ 
culties as it professes to solve. The same might 


also be said of the argument that the whole 
attitude of the book is marked by the bigoted 
nationalism which sprang up later. Nothing 
conclusive can be built on this. Indeed, this 
argument can be turned round the other way. 
The earlier prophets are either silent (Hosea) on 
the subject of the heathen, or interested only in 
their final overthrow (Amos), while the later can 
see a remnant being saved out of every nation 
under the sun. 

Of the priestly predominance and the tendency 
to ritual which are claimed as characteristic of 
post-exilic limes it need only be said that this 
is liable to appear in every age when vital religion 
dies down. That it was not unknown in the days 
of the early prophets can be seen from Is. i. 
11-15. There are, therefore, solid reasons for 
supporting the traditionally accepted early date 
of Joel’s prophecy. However imposing and 
impressive are the arguments against it, they 
seem to involve us more and more in adjusting 
our facts to the theory of a later date, and to 
create greater difficulties than they resolve. 

III. THE AUTHOR 

Of Joel himself we know little more than that 
he was the son of Pclhuel (i. J) and tliai, in 
all likelihood, he lived in Jerusalem. Tlie many 
references to it reveal a great love for it as 
well as an intimate knowledge of its history 
and worship (i. 14, ii. 1,15, 32, iii. I, 2, 6, 16, 
17, 20, 21). ‘Joel’, which means ‘Jehovah is 
God*, was a favourite name (1 Sa. viii. 2; 
1 Ch. vi. 36, vii. 3, xi. 38, xv. 7, xxvii. 20). From 
i. 13, 14, ii. 17 it might be deduced that he was 
not a priest. He lived and prophesied at a time 
when the people of Judah had not fallen into 
that extreme depravity which, in later times, 
drew down upon them such heavy chastisement. 
This would seem to place him cither early in the 
reign of Joash or between those of Joash and 
Uzziah (2 Ki. xi. 17, 18, xii. 2-16; 2 Ch. xxiv. 
4-14). He was also probably contemporary with 
Hosea and Amos, and as they addressed Israel, 
so he addressed Judah. If this was so, it was 
probably just after the evil and idolatrous reign 
of Athaliah, the infamous daughter of a wicked 
pair, Ahab and Jezebel (2 Ki. xi), when, under the 
influence of Jehoiada (2 Ch. xxiii. 16-21, xxiv. 
14, 18), something in the nature of a religious 
revival was taking place. 

IV. CIRCUMSTANCES 

It so happened that in the providence of God 
the land was literally laid bare by a plague of 
locusts, there being such a scarcity of food a:, 
to cause the meat offering and the drink offering 
to be withholden from the house of God (i. 13). 
‘But although such a plague may in the first 
instance have aroused the prophet’s extreme 
apprehension and stirred his soul to its lowest 
depths, still we rise up from the perusal of his 
words convinced that they refer to some greater 
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anxiety yet to come, some incursion of enemies 
who would inflict terrible ravages upon the land, 
leaving it desolate and bare behind them, after 
the manner of these locusts’ (S, L. Warren in 
EUicotrs Commentary, p. 437). 

Joel appears in Jerusalem to declare that this 
invasion of locusts is a picture of a visitation of 
God in His WTath and judgment. He calls for an 
act of national repentance, a solemn fast (ii. 12), 
and urges the leaders of religion to show a good 
example (ii. 15-17). He then prophesies the 
return of God’s favour and the prosperity of the 
land (ii. 18-20) and the removal of their enemies 
’ (ii. 21-27). After this he is caught up, in a way 
that has no meaning apart from divine inspira¬ 
tion, to describe the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit which should follow (ii. 28-32). ‘This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel’ was 
Peter’s verdict on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 
16). Lastly, Joel is led on to prophesy the final 
destruction of all the enemies of God and His 
people (iii. 1-21). 

V. INTERPRETATION 

The foregoing description of the contents of the 
book of Joel presupposes an answer to a question 
which is not universally admitted. Was Joel 
describing an actual plague of locusts then 
afflicting his nation? Or was he predicting some 
such plague to come in the future? Was he 
speaking of real locusts at all or not? Or was 
he predicting that surrounding nations would 


invade the land after the manner of a plague of 
locusts? Even these questions do not exhaust the 
possible lines of interpretation. There remains 
the further question as to whether or not the 
locusts are ‘eschatological locusts’ and not 
historical ones. Those who hold that this is so 
affirm that there is here no history at all; all is 
ideal, mystical and apocalyptical. 

It would appear even to a casual reader that 
chapter i, for example, is clearly intended to be 
historical. G. A. Smith declares that ‘its figures 
are too vivid, too actual to be predictive or 
mystical. And the whole apocalyptical interpre¬ 
tation wrecks itself on the same verse as the 
allegorical, viz. i. 16, in w'hich Joel plainly 
speaks of himself as having suflfered with his 
hearers the plague he describes’ (77/e Twelve 
Prophets, Vol. 2, p. 395). On the other hand ‘the 
language of the book is too aggravated and too 
ominous to be limited to the natural plague 
... under the figure of locusts he must be describ¬ 
ing some more fateful agency of God’s wrath 
upon Israel’ {ibuL, p. 390). 

It therefore appears obvious that in an actual 
visitation of locusts the prophet sees an approach¬ 
ing invasion of neighbouring armies. The locusts 
have come; the invasions are yet to come. 
Moreover, it seems evident that from these 
things the prophet is led on to speak of the 
judgments of the ‘day of the Lord’ w'hich are 
more searching than any physical plague. The 
book is therefore partly historical and partly 
predictive. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. HISTORY, I -ii. 17 

a. The plague of locusts described (i. 2 12) 

b. 1'he priests appealed to and advised ti. 13-20) 

c. The forebodings of the prophet (ii. 1-11) 

d. The appeal to the people (ii, 12-17) 

II. PREDICTION, ii. 18 iii. 21 

a. T’hc blessings of the immediate future (ii. 18-27) 

b. The blessings of the distant future (ii. 28-32) 

c. T he ultimate destruction of all the enemies of God (iii. 1-21) 


COMMENTARY 


I. HISTORY, i. 1 -ii. 17 

The son of Pethnet (T); Lxx ‘BethueP. Apart 
from this we know little or nothing about Joel 
himself. It may be assumed from ii. 1, iii. 2, 6, 
16, 17 that he was an inhabitant of Jerusalem and 
from i. 13, 14, ii. 17 that he was not a priest. In 
assuming the latter it should be pointed out, 
however, that some scholars interpret his 
frequent references to sacrifice, to the temple, 
and to the priests as inferring that he was a 
priest himself. 


a. The plague of locusts described (i. 2-12) 

Much controversy has taken place between com¬ 
mentators in an effort to determine whether we 
have here an actual historical happening or a 
prophecy under a figure. There is no reason to 
suppose that this chapter is either allegorical 
or symbolical. The description of the plague is 
so vivid and realistic as to suggest that it was 
real and actual, and indeed present before Joei^s 
very eyes. Moreover in i. 16 there is an undoubted 
reference to a contemporary situation and any 
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attempt to deny the historicity of the actual 
plague is, as Dr. George Adam Smith points out, 
‘wrecked’ on this verse. (See Introduction above.) 

The plague which has come upon them is 
without parallel in their history (2) and so 
remarkable that it deserves to be remembered 
and recounted (3). It seems to have consisted of 
successive swarms of different types of locusts, of 
which naturalists say there arc as many as ninety 
varieties. There are ten Hebrew words referring 
to locusts in the Old Testament, and here, in 
i. 4 and in ii. 25, four different words are so used. 
They are arbehy gazatn, yeleg^ hasil, translated 
respectively locust^ palmerworm, cankerworm 
and caterpillar. Do these speak of a fourfold 
plague? ‘A consideration of the book of Joel as 
a whole does not show that the ravages of four 
different insect pests are referred to but rather a 
single one, and that one the locust. These words 
may therefore be regarded as different names of 
the locust, referring to different stages of develop¬ 
ment of the insect’ (I.S.B.E.). Others think the 
use of these four words represents four successive 
swarms or four swarms in successive seasons. 
The exact meaning of this fourfold description 
is, however, uncertain. Those who favour any 
sort of allegorical interpretation say that the 
‘locusts’ of chapter i are the ‘heathen’ of chapter 
iii and that these four varieties of i. 4 represent 
‘the four sore judgments’ with which E/ekiel was 
instructed to threaten Jerusalem and which were 
the four foreign invasions by the Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Macedonians and Romans. All this 
is scarcely vital. The important thing is surely 
simple and plain and has been clearly stated by 
A. B. Davidson in The Expositor, Third Series, 
Vol. 7, p. 199. ‘Whether he means to describe 
locusts in general by such names, mentioning 
four to express universality, or whether he metms 
to describe the same swann of locusts according 
to the advancing stages of its growth, is not of 
much consequence to decide . . . The prophet 
uses the various names—all denoting locusts— 
not strictly to describe distinct classes, but to 
indicate that many and successive swarms have 
invaded the land; and, put into prose, his 
language means, what one swarm hath left 
another hath eaten, and so on.’ 

Those who have witnessed or experienced a 
plague of locusts affirm that what is here 
described in i. 4-10, 17-20 and ii. 2-11 is so 
accurate and true that in the first place it is 
pure description without any poetic hyperbolism. 
G. A. Smith has several such accounts in The 
Twelve Prophets (Vol. 2, pp. 399-403) and he 
adds: ‘These extracts prove to us what little need 
Joel had of hyperbole in order to read his locusts 
as signs of the day of Jehovah.’ 

Verses 5-12 serve to point out to all classes in 
the community the gravity of the situation. In 
the first place their most valued luxuries arc 
denied them. This is not the greatest calamity in 
the eyes of the prophet although it is to many in 
his nation. Drunkards (5) are reminded that the 
vines are ruined (7). This is the only specific sin 


laid to the charge of his countrymen by Joel. 
Secondly, the public worship of God is inter¬ 
rupted through lack of offerings (9, 10). This is a 
greater evil to the prophet, and he voices his 
indignation by using the figure of a young wife 
bereaved and in mourning (8). Thirdly, the very 
means of subsistence arc also cut off (11, 12). 
This is the worst of all and the hearts of all are 
failing them. Dr. R. F. Horton in the Cent. 
Bible points out that the word translated dried 
up (10) can be more truly rendered ‘ashamed’. 
This also applies to verse 12 where the same 
word occurs twice as withered. So in this graphic 
way Joel makes men and crops and fields mourn 
together. 

b. The priests appealed to and advised (i. 13 20) 

In this tremendously powerful passage, the 
prophet appeals to the priests, urging them to 
call a solemn assembly . . . and cry unto the Lord 
(14). Notice the play on the words ‘my God’ and 
‘your God' in verse 13. I hc prophet’s God is one 
who calls for repentance; the priests arc in 
danger of thinking of Him merely as One who 
demands the drink offering and the meat offering. 
The country is famine-stricken and .loel seems to 
see this as a precursor of further destruction 
coming from the Almighty, for which he uses the 
phrase the day of the Lord (15); see ii. In. Fver. 
the beasts gasp and groan in their dismay and 
hunger (18). What the locusts had left, the 
excessively hot weather has finished off (19). 
Perhaps we are to think here in verse 19 of the 
heat and drought which accompany the locust 
plague. But it is possible that the locusts them¬ 
selves are typified as fire, consuming the herbage. 
See Clarke's description of the Gryllus migra- 
torius (Clarke’s Travels, Vol. i, p. 438): ‘it has 
red legs and its inferior wings have a lively red 
colour which gives a bright tiery appearance to 
the animals when fluttering in the sun's rays’ 
(Cent. Bible, pp. 93, 94). But the rivers of waters 
are dried up (20) definitely suggests an excessive 
drought in which the distress of the beasts of 
the field is itself a prayer to God (20). O Lord, to 
thee will J cry (19). Joel himself is driven to his 
knees by it all. 

c. The forebodings of the prophet (ii. I-II) 

Chapter ii follows much the same line as chapter 
i; but instead of filling in the details of the deso¬ 
lation which the plague has brought, it is mainly 
taken up with a description of the attack of the 
locusts themselves. The drought and the story 
of the aftermath of the visitation arc the pro¬ 
minent features of chapter i; but the appearance 
of the locusts and the onward progress of their 
march almost completely fills the canvas in 
chapter ii. So vividly is this picture drawn for us 
that some commentators think it entirely ex¬ 
cludes the allegorical interpretation (e.g. A. B. 
Davidson in The Expositor, Third Series, Vol. 7, 
p. 206). This antithesis is not necessary. This 
second description of the locusts, this time on the 
march, need not be regarded as a description of 
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soldiers under the form of locusts; but it is to be afiflicted with them (6). Pliny speaks of‘the 

obvious that the description of the locusts is nations looking up with anxiety lest they should 

given in preparation for the prophecy of social, cover their lands’ {Nat, Hist., xi. 35). All faces 

political and religious disaster which is about shall gather blackness (6); better, as in rv, ‘all 

to fall on the nation. faces are waxed pale’. Then their ‘marshalled 

i. A call to repentance (li. 1-3). Blow ye the order’ is noticed (7). They act under a common 

/r//w/7e/(1). This instrument (Heb. was impulse. They shall not break their ranks (7); 

used almost exclusively for warlike purposes, or ‘they change not their caravans’ (Cent. Bible), 

It gave the signal ‘to arms’ (Jdg. vi. 34; 1 Sa. or ‘each on his own track’ (Moff.). They are 

xiii. 3; 2 Sa. xx. 1); it warned of the approach of inviolable to any weapon that may be used 

the enemy (Am. iii. 6; Ezk. xxxiii. 3ff.; Je. iv. 5, against them (8). ‘Weapons are useless against 

vi. 1); it was heard throughout a battle (Am. ii. 2). them, because of their numbers; though millions 

The prophet uses it here to show the seriousness are destroyed the rest march serenely on over 

of the situation. The day of the Lord (1). This their fallen comrades. Trenches filled with water 

phrase, which is introduced also in many other to hinder them are quickly filled with drowned 

passages, has confused many by the apparently bodies and crossed; fires lighted to impede them 

conflicting senses in which it is used. Is it present are quenched by the ashes of the cremated, 

or future? Has it to do with a concrete human Armies have literally been led out in swarms; 

situation or is it an apocalyptic finale to the but in vain’ (Cent. Bible, p. 97). This makes 

drama of history? Its sense here would seem to them irresistible (9). They shall enter in at the 

be that set out by A. B. Davidson (The Expositor^ windows like a thief (9). Some commentators 

Third Series, Vol. 7, pp. 201, 202): ‘Now have suggested that our Lord and His apostles 

unquestionably the day of the Lord is connected had this passage in mind when they used this 

by the prophet with the other plagues but it is same simile to describe the coming of the day of 

not confounded with them. These plagues are judgment(cf. Rev.xvi. 15; Mt.xxiv.43,44; 1 Thes. 

not the day of the Lord; they are but heralds and v. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 10). The reference to disturbances 

omens of it. The day of the Lord is the moment in the solar system (10) seems to suggest that 

when He grasps the reins which He seems to more is meant here than physical phenomena 

have held slackly before, when the currents of accompanying the plague of locusts, and that 

His moral rule, wliich have been running slug- Joel is about to set forth some of the things 

gishly, receive a mysterious quickening and the which the invasion, just experienced, presages 

Lord’s work upon the earth is at last fully per- and illustrates. See ii. 31 and iii. 15, and compare 

formed . . . Naturally any severe judgment or our Lord’s own description of the things which 

calamity awakened the thought of it and it herald the coming of the Son of man in Lk. xxi. 

seemed the advanced post of the final terrors.* 25, 26. The Lordbefore his army {\\).}e\\oyah 

There was so much about the locust plague to is pictured as marching at the head of these 

make it natural to connect the two. For example, irresistible forces of destruction, issuing His 

A fire devoureth before them (3), Many travellers, commands. 

some of them unacquainted with the biblical 

allusion, have described the country visited by appeal to the people (ii. 12-17) 

locusts in this same way, e.g,, ‘A few months Who can abide it? (11) appears to suggest that 

afterwards, a much larger army alighted and gave there is no hope; the day of the Lord is great and 

the whole country the appearance of having been very terrible so that no one is able to endure it. 

burned. Wherever they settled it looked as if But the prophet hastens on with the assurance 

fire had devoured and burnt up everything.’ that it is not too late to turn away His righteous 

Pusey gives an impressive list of travellers in anger by earnest turning unto God. It must, 

many countries who saw the same thing and hoyNcwcv,bQ with all your heart (\2). The heart, sis 

remarked on it in the same way (Commentary, used here, is not to be thought of as the centre of 

p. 113). the emotions and passions. In Hebrew psycho- 

ii. The locusts’ onward inarch (ii. 4-11). As the logy it was more generally thought of as the 

appearance of horses (4). Attention has often centre of moral, spiritual and intellectual life, 

been drawn to the striking resemblance which It is supremely the organ of moral purpose and 

the locust bears to a horse. When magnified, resolve. Moreover, their repentance is to be 

it has even been said to be like a well armed accompanied with fasting, and with weeping (12); 

horseman (Cam. Bible, p. 90). There is an Arabic i.e. with every sign of grief for their sins. God is 

saying to the effect that ‘in the locust, slight as greater than they know, kinder than they imagine, 

it is, is the nature of ten of the larger animals, and gracious towards them in their unworthiness 

the face of a horse, the eyes of an elephant, the (13). He will return and repent (14); better, as in 

neck of a bull, the horns of a deer, the chest of RV, ‘he will turn’ (Heb. shubh); i.e. the same word 

a lion, the belly of a scorpion, the wings of an as in verse 12. This is a strong statement and it 

eagle, the thighs of a camel, the feet of an ostrich, would seem at first to set aside the scriptural 

the tail of a serpent*. 'I he various features of a doctrine of the immutability of God. The Bible 

locust invasion are faithfully recorded here, invariably asserts that God is unchangeable in 

First the tremendous noise which they make (5), His nature and perfections, in His knowledge, 

and the terror which they strike in those about will and purpose. He is always the same. He is 
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not a man, that He should repent (1 Sa. xv. 29). 
On the other hand, it never represents the 
unchangeableness of God as a dead immobility 
out of all relation to man and the world. His 
knowledge, will and purpose are never conceived 
of as conditioned or determined by men’s acts; 
but He is shown to sustain a different relation to 
the godly and to the wicked, and to the same 
individual at different times according as he is 
godly or wicked. It is just because God is un¬ 
changeable that in His dealings with men He 
must seem to vary His course as they vary their 
conduct. He will yet send them a blessing (14); 
and the prophet’s passion for God’s glory is 
seen in that the greatest blessing He can conceive 
of is a good harvest which will enable a meat 
(kv ’meal') offering and a drink offering to be 
offered again in the temple. 

Verses I5~17 repeat the call to prayer of i, 13, 
14, but here there arc three important differ¬ 
ences. In chapter i the appeal was to a negligent 
priesthood alone; but here everyone is sum¬ 
moned—men, women, children and even the 
newly married bride and bridegroom who, in 
ordinary circumstances, were granted a year's 
exemption from public duty (Dt. xxiv. 5). If 
need be, the young couple were to rise up from 
the bridal festivities; the word closet (16; Heb. 
cfinppalt) is rather ‘canopy’ or ‘pavilion’, and 
undoubtedly refers to the special bridal tent 
which even in modem times is erected for the 
wedding. A second difference is that here they are 
called not to answer for their iniquities, as in 
chapter i, but rather in expectation of God’s 
mercy. The trumpet (15) is not, as in ii. 1, a 
warning of the approach of danger, but rather a 
call to a religious assembly. The great reason 
given here for this ‘national day of prayer’ was 
lest the heathen should rule over them (17), or, as 
Moffat! puts it, lest they ‘be a byword among 
pagans’ (see r<v mg.). Joel was anxious lest the 
plight of God’s holy nation should provoke the 
heathen (note that he is here identifying the 
locusts with the heathen) to say that Israel's 
God was either no God at all, or that He was 
either unwilling or unable to keep them. This 
calumny Joel could not easily endure, U was 
false to fact, to experience and to the covenant. 

II. PREDICTION, ii. 18-iii. 21 

Then will the Lord be jealous (18) is obviously a 
turning-point in the book. It clearly sounds a 
distinct, new note. The Rv reads ‘Then was the 
Lord jealous’; this would mean that the day of 
fasting and prayer had been held, the Lord had 
heard and forgiven them, and was now as zealous 
to bless them as before He seemed swift to 
chastise. ‘The future tenses of the av arc gram¬ 
matically indefensible’ (Cam. Bible, p. 58). 
Nevertheless, all that follows seems clearly to 
be yet in the future; some in the more or less 
immediate future and some in the dim distance 
of the ‘last days’. 

It is a law of Old Testament prophecy that 


prophecy is conditional, unless it be expressly 
stated to be absolute. Up to this point Joel has 
come to them with a message of impending 
judgments and now, when the people have 
repented, he says ‘it shall not be’. 

a. The blessings of the immediate future (ii. 18-27) 
These are promises of temporal benefits. Verses 
18-20 contain the promise of immediate relief 
from their troubles. God is jealous (18). His 
power has been doubted, His honour impugned, 
and the fact that the heathen reproach His 
people calls for His intervention. He will not 
allow them to be for ever afflicted but will bring 
them complete relief. Verses 21--27 promise an 
early return of the land to health and prosperity. 
Joel here prophesies that God will send pros¬ 
perous days after the invasion is over and their 
repentance is proved. The thick darkness (ii. 2) 
has gone; the land, or better still the ground, 
which mourned (i. 10) is now bidden to he glad 
and rejoice (21); the groaning beasts (i. 18) arc 
now bidden to be not afraid (22); the barren fields 
and orchards (i. 7, 10-12) yield their strength 
(22). Where there was no rain (i. 20) there is 
now abundance (23); where there was no wheat, 
wine and oil (i. 10) there is a superabundance 
(24). The damage done by the locusts (i. 4) is to 
be repaired and the loss restored (25-27). 

In this passage the prophet takes up his stand 
as if some of his predictions had already taken 
place. This use of the ‘prophetic’ past, which 
describes what is yet to be as ♦hough it had 
already happened, is seen in verse 23. Here, 
instead of the av, he will cause to come down for 
you the rain, the Rsv reads ‘he has poured down 
for you abundant rain’. The rv tries to convey 
the sense by using present tenses here. ‘I'he 
future tense is unjustifiable as a translation but 
it is an entirely correct interpretation’ (Cam. 
Bible, p. 61). The prophet already saw God 
giving them the rain, the former rain, and the 
latter rain (23), that is, the three rainy seasons in 
Palestine. The former rain is the showers of 
October and the first part of November. The 
rain is the main bulk of rain and falls from 
December to February. The latter rain, which 
is most appreciated of all because it helps to 
ripen the fruit and outlast the drought of sum¬ 
mer, comes in April. The result of these would 
be an abundance of the things they have lost 
by reason of the locusts (24-26) and the vindica¬ 
tion of God’s honour as seen in a prosperous 
and reverent people (26, 27). 

b. The blessings of the distant future (ii. 28-32) 
These blessings are spiritual and pertain not to 
material things but to the realm of God’s rule 
in the hearts of men and nations. This particular 
section, which forms a separate chapter in the 
Hebrew, is a prophecy that there would be an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit of God before 
there would be any visitation of final judgment 
on the world. These verses owe their utterance 
here to several causes. W. G. Elmsiie points out 
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{The Expositor, Fourth Series, Vol. 3, p. 177) 
that Joel felt that Israel needed more than a peni¬ 
tence born in the midst of austerity and famine. 
She also needed to be transformed, sanctified 
and made conformable to the mind and will of 
God. This could come about only if God would 
send down His Spirit into the hearts of His 
people. Then, in his unrolling of the canvas of 
the nation's history, the prophet was predicting 
that before the judgment of the world God would 
send forth His Spirit so that His people could 
achieve His kingdom in the world. This w^as, of 
course, what actually happened in Jerusalem 
(Acts ii. 1-14) on the day of Pentecost after our 
Lord’s ascension. This event puzzled many 
who tried to understand it. But Peter's ow-n 
inspired comment, ‘This is that which was spoken 
by the prophet Joel’, assured them that what 
was happening was nothing less than what had 
been predicted, and he went on to quote Joel 
ii. 28-32. 

At this stage in the book the events of the 
recent past begin to fade away and to be lost in 
a foreshadowing of future history and even of 
eschatological and apocalyptic events. It is as 
if one were looking at a great nmge of mountains 
the peaks of which are clear enough but whose 
exact relation in distance from each other is 
quite indistinct. So, as Dr. R. F. Horton says: 
‘Pentecost looked nearer than it was, and the 
hills of blessing, which even we have not yet 
reached, seemed in that evening light of prophecy 
already glowing on the horizon’ (Cent. Bible, 

р. 104). 

Verses 30, 31 do not appear to be connected 
with the events of the day of Pentecost and some 
Bible expositors are led to declare that there will 
be a further world-wide outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit before the great day of the Lord. But 
Peter did most certainly identify the whole 
passage ii. 28-32 with the day of Pentecost. 
Moreover Joel may not have caught the full 
significance and connection of the images which 
he used; other writers of apocalypse did not, 
ITierefore we may conclude that what wc have 
here is a prophecy of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit at the beginning of the ‘last days’ (Acts 
ii. 16-21), the days of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and after that shall follow for all the enemies of 
God swift and terrible judgment from on high. 

с. The ultimate destruction of all the enemies of 

God (iik 1-21) 

When I shall bring again the captivity of Judah (1). 
Not necessarily a reference to the return from 
exile. Rsv translates ‘When I restore the fortunes 
of Judah’. See Introduction under ‘Date’. The 
valley of Jehoshaphat (2). The identification of 
this spot is uncertain and not really important. 
Jehoshaphat means ‘Jehovah judges’, which 
indicates the symbolical meaning of the term. 
See verse 12 and cf. verse 14 where the same place 
is called ‘the valley of decision’, i.e, God’s 
decision as to their judgment. The picture is one 
of retribution for the cruel oppression of God’s 


people. They have cast lots (3). Captives were 
allocated to the soldiers in this way and were 
used to satisfy their physical appetites. 

Verses 4-8 relate specifically to the Phoehicians 
and the Philistines (see rv). Their theme is that 
these nations shall be recompensed for their 
action in selling Jewish slaves to the Grecians (6), 
by having tlieir own sons and daughters sold to 
the Sabeans (8; Rv ‘the men of Sheba’), a 
country just as far away in the opposite direction. 
If we accept the early date for Joel this is the 
first biblical reference to the Greeks. As the 
Phoenicians were a maritime people its introduc¬ 
tion is quite natural here. 

Verse 9 resumes the thought of verse 2. The 
nations are almost mockingly called on to make 
what preparation they can to defend themselves 
against the Lord who not only sits to judge them 
(12) but who also executes the judgment. Beat 
your plowshares into swords (10). The exact 
opposite of Is. ii. 4, a fact which serves to 
emphasize the ditlerence in the fate awaiting the 
heathen and the godly. In verse 13 the figure 
is changed. The destruction of the wicked is 
likened to reaping and to th e treading of the 
winepress. Cf. the similar use of this imagery in 
Rev. xiv. 15-20. Multitudes in the valley of 
decision (14). See note on verse 2. With verse 15 
cf. ii. lOn. The heavens and the earth shall shake 
(16). Cf. Hg. ii. 6 and Hcb. xii. 25-29. The 
object of this judgment is that all men shall 
know that I am the Lord your GW (17; cf. ii. 17). 

Linked with this judgment on the heathen is 
the restoration of Israel expressed in verse 18 
in terms of those natural blessings which, after 
the locust and drought of the earlier chapters, 
would most readily conjure up a picture of 
happiness and prosperity. In contrast with the 
coming desolation of Bgypt and Edom, Judah 
shall dwell for ever (20). 

This chapter clearly deals with events of great 
moment for the Jews and the world. Commen¬ 
tators differ as to its meaning. 

It is regarded by some as an imaginative and 
poetical description of the literal triumph of the 
Jewish people over their surrounding and tradi¬ 
tional enemies. Those who argue this suggest 
that verse 2 could hardly be interpreted in any 
other way. But, as has been pointed out above, 
the ‘valley of Jehoshaphat’ has probably a 
symbolical rather than a literal meaning. The 
whole tenor of the description suggests that Joel 
had more than a local national victory in mind. 

Others regard this passage as a literal descrip¬ 
tion of events to take place at the time of the 
‘end’, when the wicked will be destroyed in 
actual battle, followed by the full restoration of 
the Jewish people. That this chapter can be 
interpreted in this way must be recognized. 
Historically speaking, the judgment of God will 
follow the day of grace, which we might even 
term ‘the day of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. ii. 28-32). 
‘The outpouring of the Spirit is the precursor of 
judgment. Is that not a startling transition ? Not 
at all. As soon as God’s people have been 
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divinely fitted to accomplish their task, as soon 
as God's servants are prepared completely to 
achieve His kingdom on earth, then the end of all 
things is at hand. The plenitude of the Spirit 
put into the Church means the finale of our 
world's history . . . and those who call on the 
name of Jehovah and whom Jeliovah calls to be 
His own, pass through it unscathed and saved’ 
(W. G. Elmslie, The Expositor, Fourth Series, 
Vol. 3, p. 177). 

A third view which relates Israel to the Church 
and which sees in this chapter the fortunes of 
Israel and the fortunes of the Church, the Israel 
of God, merging together is one for which most, 
perhaps, can be said. Those who expound the 
text in this way sec symbolized in the victories 


here described the overthrow of all those who 
are opponents of the gospel of grace. The 
passage is therefore a prediction of the progress 
of that gospel in this age culminating in its 
complete victory. As Fusey remarks on the 
statement Judah shall dwell for ever (20): "Not 
earthly Judah, nor earthly Jerusalem; for these 
must come to an end, together with the earth 
itself of whose end the Prophets well knew. It 
is then the one people of God, the true Judah, 
the people who praise God, the Israel which is 
indeed Israel. Egypt and Edom and all the 
enemies of God shall come to an end, but His 
people shall never come to an end’ (Commentary, 
p. 145). 

J. T. Carson. 
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AMOS 

INTRODUCTION 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Amos, one of the greatest of the so-called 
‘minor’ prophets (Corriill calls him one of the 
most wonderful appearances in the history of 
the human spirit), prophesied in the days of 
IJzziah, king of Judali, and Jeroboam 11, king 
of Israel. It is impossible to determine the exact 
year of his prophecy, but it was probably round 
about 760 n.c. The reference to the earthquake 
(i. 1), which apparently had been a memorable 
one (cf. Zechariah’s allusion to it in Zc. xiv. 5 
long afterwards), does not help much to fix an 
absolutely certain date. 

In 803 H.c. Adad-nirari III of Assyria inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Syrian confederacy. 
This weakening of Israel's northern neighbour 
and Assyria's subsequent preoccupation else¬ 
where gave Jehoash and his son Jeroboam 11 a 
supremacy in northern Palestine and Syria 
probably unknown by any of their predecessors. 
Israel was free again to appropriate new territory, 
and this she did with great zest, particularly at 
the expen.se of Syria. All the main trade routes 
were in her hand, and Samaria, the capital, 
became a rnceting-placc of merchants who trav¬ 
elled between Mesopotamia and Egypt. More 
caravans met from the various parts of the 
eastern world, and slie became the emporium 
of goods of e\cry type. The increased com¬ 
mercial activities brought Israel cnormcnis gains, 
and a powerful merchant class grew up which 
had wide repercussions upon the rest of the 
inhabitants. 

Ihis commercial prosperity gave rise to a 
\cry large building programme of ‘winter 
houses with summer houses’ fiii. J5), and of 
‘houses of ivory’. Samaria had many palaces 
(iii. 10) belonging not only to the king himself, 
but to the rich merchant-princes who had grown 
rich through trade. Ihese great houses became 
ere long the depository of every type of luxury 
(iii. 12, vi. 4). The chance to get rich made the 
merchants eager to increase their profits both by 
fair means and by foul. Tiiey were impatient with 
the sabbaths and the new moons (viii. 5). In this 
unholy iraflic they were urged on by their wives 
who demanded more and more luxuries (iv. I). 

The dictum ‘money corrupts’ was truly 
exemplified in the northern kingdom during the 
days of Jeroboam 11. The desire for wealth had 
disastrous results both for the merchant and for 
the poor peasant. The rich merchant-princes 
became demoralized, corrupt and unju.st; the 
poor were oppressed, robbed and ill-treated. 
Amos belonged to the poor peasant class, and 


he probably knew from bitter experience to 
what indignity the poor and oppressed had been 
put. The rich were getting richer, and the poor 
were getting poorer. What property the small¬ 
holder might have had he was compelled to sell 
by the sheer force of unpleasant circumstances. 
For him there was no justice in the land. The 
money-lenders took men’s very clothes as 
pledges for debt. Judges were influenced by 
bribes, and that meant victory for injustice and 
defeat for truth (viii. 6). No honest witness 
could he found in the courts. ‘The honest man 
was bullied out of truth and property and life.* 
Pity became a rare quality, and the poor stood 
witli their backs to the wall (ii. 6). The inde¬ 
pendent small-holder, the peasant-proprietor, 
was fighting a losing battle. The small plots of 
land were absorbed into the larger estates. 

As far as religion was concerned, the shrines 
at Bethel and Gilgal, especially at Bethel, were 
crowded with worshippers. Baal worship had 
certainly been suppressed by Jehu, Ahab’s suc¬ 
cessor, but the spirit, if not the form, had re¬ 
mained in the authorized shrines where Jehovah 
was supposed to have l^ecn worshipped. Here the 
oppressor of the poor, the rich luxuriating in 
their luxuries, worshipped with a dulled or dead 
conscience. Outwardly all was done according 
to rule, but there was no true worship as wc 
understand worship today. Israel had ceased to 
live before God, as she had done in the desert 
under Moses, and was now merely living towards 
God. The shrines may have been crowded with 
worshippers, but God was not there. Super¬ 
stition and immorality had taken the place of 
godliness and sincerity. Religion was utterly 
divorced from conduct, and it was some time 
before Israel could be made to understand that 
these two must go hand in hand. (See Appendix 
I to Kings, p. 333, ‘The Religion of Israel under 
the Monarchy’.) 

Jeroboam's kingdom, then, was a land of 
contrasting extremes; the rich were very rich 
and the poor were very poor. In such conditions 
dissatisfaction and restlessness were bound to 
grow. As subsequent events showed, the country 
was ripe for civil war. After Jeroboam’s death 
there were three kings in one year. Revolution 
followed revolution, and in a few years’ time 
part of the kingdom of Israel had vanished, the 
rest holding on to a precarious independence 
depending on the goodwill of Assyria. Such 
social conditions could not endure indefinitely; 
they had, indeed, the sentence of death in them¬ 
selves. Amos was one of those men who realized 
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this. He saw the dark cloud of judgment on the 
horizon. There were social, moral and political 
forces at work which would perform the will of 
God and execute the judgment that had already 
been passed. Israel was, indeed, ‘a basket of 
summer fruit’ {qayits), and her end (qeyts) could 
not be delayed (viii. 2). 

U. THE PROPHET 

Amos was a native of Tekoa, a small town some 
six miles from Bethlehem. He was not a courtier 
like Isaiah, or a priest like Jeremiah, but a 
herdman and a dresser of sycomore trees. From 
the similes which he frequently uses it is plain that 
he was fully and personally acquainted with the 
hardships and perils of a shepherd’s life. Life 
was difficult and there were few luxuries. On the 
other hand, his trade will have taken him to 
towns and important market-places where, no 
doubt, he will have met caravans from many 
lands. A man of his calibre will have always 
had an open ear for tidings of men and their 
doings in other places. Hence his surprising 
amount of knowledge of other lands and people. 
As the opening chapters of his book show, he 
knew a great deal of the history, the origins and 
deeds of the surrounding nations. Out of such 
experiences, and moulded by his personal 
observation of conditions in the land, there grew 
and developed a hard, stern man, a great fighter, 
a veritable champion of the poor. 

Though not of the line of prophets, nor of the 
school of prophets, he was called, like Elijah, 
from the daily round of his duties to the dignity 
of the prophetic ministry. Tiiere was no doubt 
in his mind, nor did he leave any doubt in other 
men’s minds, that he was called of God, even as 
Moses had been called when engaged in a similar 
occupation. With Amos it was not a case of 
turning prophet in order to earn his living; it was 
a case of leaving his living to act as a prophet. 
He makes no attempt to hide his past life or 
employment, and he was not ashamed to make 
known his lowly birth. The fire of God was 
burning in his soul, and, as with the apostle 
Paul centuries later, it was a case of ‘Woe is 
unto me if 1 speak not’. He saw the corruption, 
the sin and the shame of the people whom God 
had brought out of Egypt, and there could be no 
keeping silence. The path in which he was called 
upon to walk was not of his choice. The God of 
the ends of the earth, with whom he had com¬ 
muned often and long in the solitude of the 
Tekoan desert, had a message for His rebellious 
people in the north, and it was through Amos 
that this message of justice and judgment was to 
be announced. 

III. THE PROPHET’S MESSAGE 

Amos’ burden was one of almost unrelieved 
judgment and punishment. Though in the last 
few verses of the book there is a note of optim¬ 
ism, revealing the wideness of God’s mercy in 


a restored Davidic throne, yet the whole message 
of this intrepid messenger of God must be set 
in the context of imminent disaster. He certainly 
was not a tickler of the popular ear, but kept 
his eye on the divine message he had to proclaim. 
National sin leads to national judgment, and the 
greater a nation’s privilege and opportunity has 
been, the greater must also the judgment be. 

As far as Jeroboam’s Israel was concerned, 
everything outwardly appeared in order, but 
doom was hanging over all. As a lion is ready to 
spring on his prey, so Jehovah was ready to 
visit His people in judgment. The whole land 
would feel the impact of that judgment. Again 
and again warnings had been sent to Israel, but 
all to no avail. I'his time there could be no mercy, 
no turning back. Where people go on fiouting the 
will of God they must take the consequences. 

Jn addition to the moral corruption which 
had issued in social oppression and legal in¬ 
justice, there was the matter of the false shrines 
at Bethel and Ciilgal. But God loathes all this 
fulsome ritual. He has no use for their feasts, 
their festivals and their rich offerings. It is all a 
mockery; it is all foreign to Him. In the desert 
of old there was none of this. How far Amos was 
influciiced against the worship of Bethel and 
Giigal by the fact that he was a southerner wc 
need not inquire now. There can be little doubt, 
however, that these shrines, set up shortly after 
the split of the Solomonic kingdom, were 
regarded by every true, ‘orthodox’ southerner as 
abominations unto the Lord. These shrines, the 
prophet announces, will be utterly destroyed. 
Already Jehovah stands by the altar (ix. 1-4) and 
will bring the place down to utter ruin. 

Eor these sins—expressed man-ward in social 
oppression and injustice, and God-ward in 
abominable practices at Bethel and Giigal— 
there can be but one thing—the utter rejection of 
Israel. If privilege is the measure of responsi¬ 
bility, then Israel's rebellion was unpardonable. 
God had brought Israel out of Egypt, led her 
through the desert and given licr possession of a 
fair land, as well as prophets out of her midst. 
The punishment for her transgression must be 
proportionate; therefore Israel will be utterly 
rejected. Fhc fact that Jehovah had brought 
Israel out of Egypt would now mean no more 
than the other fact that He had brought the 
Philistines from Crete and the Syrians from Kir. 
The sentence is already passed, and judgment 
will be executed speedily. Like the roller of a 
threshing-floor He will crush the whole nation 
(ii. 13-16). 

The message of Amos is based on llic firm 
inner conviction that Jehovah is a God of 
righteousness. This righteousness is in conflict 
with and has declared war upon the unrighteous¬ 
ness of man. The issue of this conflict will result 
in the severest judgment for man. The teaching 
of Amos is ethical in character, but, like the 
other eighth-century prophets, he did not base his 
teaching on what was good and right in man, but 
on what he had come to know of the nature of 
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God. ‘Sin*, therefore, with Amos is more than 
transgression, more than a mere moral lapse 
from some established code; it is rebellion against 
God. Israel stood in a covenant relationship to 
Jehovah. This relationship laid duties upon 
Israel, and her sin lay in repudiating the duties 
inherent in this God-nian relationship. Israel had 
rebelled against Jehovah. 

Though a southerner, the message of Amos vviis 
directed to and against the northern kingdom. 
He was, in fact, the last prophet to northern 
Israel. On the whole, he says very little about his 
own people. This silence, however, must not be 
construed as meaning that the southern kingdom 
was free from those sins which the prophet saw' 
in the north and which he so vehemently de¬ 
nounces. He was called to speak to Israel w'hich 
was ripe for judgment, and he confines himself 
almost exclusively to that part of the country. 

But Amos had also something to say about the 
surrounding nations. While condemning Israel 
for sinning against a law which God had made 
known to her, he applied a quite dificrent 
standard to the nations which did not stand in a 
covenant relationship to God. What Amos saw 
in the surrounding nations was tite heart-break¬ 
ing spectacle of a cruelty which ignored all 
human rights, which denied all pity, and which 
made the relations of the nations like those of 
wild beasts. Whichever way the prophet looked, 
he saw one thing absent—man’s natural pity 
for his fellow-man. What made the matter worse 
was the trivial advantage such conduct brought. 
Gaza sold a whole village into slavery to make a 


little money. The king of Moab burns the bones 
of an enemy to gratify his revenge. And so the 
story goes on. Man’s sense of fellowship with 
man had disappeared. Such a world could not 
continue, for the very basis for a continuation 
did not exist. 

Though Amos had no academic training, he 
was not surpassed by any of his successors in 
vividness, \'igour and simplicity of speech. His 
style is simple, yet full of energy and elegance. 
Profe.ssor Robertson Smith defends Amos as a 
master of pure Hebrew style. The terms he 
employs were all familiar to his contemporaries, 
for his observations arc all drawn from every¬ 
day life. No other prophet has furnished us with 
such metaphors from nature in such fresh, vivid 
and rich variety. He refers to iron sledges of the 
thresher (i. 3); hurricanes (i. 14); the cedars and 
oaks with their deep roots (ii. 9); the hungry 
lion roaring in the forest (iii. 4); the snared bird 
(iii. 5); the shepherd coming to the rescue of the 
lamb (iii. 12): hooks and fishers' netting (iv. 2); 
partial showers (iv. 7); mildew and blight, hills 
and winds and sunrise, stars, mourning husband¬ 
men, earthquakes, eclipses, corn sifted in a sieve, 
refuse of wheat, mended booths, etc. 

Such was this great ‘minor’ prophet. Living 
close to God he knew His will and had His 
message. Though unpopular, as, indeed, almost 
every prophet of Israel was, he proclaimed with 
an undying zeal the message Jehovah had en¬ 
trusted to him, for, with Martin Luther, Amos 
would have said T can do no other, so help me 
God'. 
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1 . PROLOGUE, i. 1, 2 

The words of Amos (J). There is only one Amos 
in the Old Testament and that is the writer of 
this book. His occupation was that of a herdman 
or shepherd. I he word used is not the usual 
word roeh but twejed, and means the herdman of 
a peculiar breed of desert sheep with short legs 
and ugly faces but highly valued for their wool. 
I he word is found again only in 2 Ki. iii. 4, 
where it is translated ‘sheep-master’ (rv). 
‘Viler than a naqqad’ is still an Arabian proverb 
of contempt. Which he saw (1). The word 
chazah was used for the specific prophetic vision. 
The scope of his message was concerning Israel. 
Amos was God’s prophet to the northern king¬ 
dom, and he was the last prophet that kingdom 
had. The prophet received his vision in the days 
of Uzziah (c. 791-740 b.c.), king of Judah, and 
Jeroboam 11 (c. 793-753 b.c.), king of Israel. In 
the next sentence this prophecy is narrowed 
down to two years before the earthquake. U is 
impossible, however, to iix the precise year of 
this particular earthquake, but that it had left a 
profound impression is witnessed by the fact 
that after many decades Zechariah refers to it 
(xiv. 5). The Lord will roar . . . (2). God is about 
to speak dramatically, and w'hen He speaks 
certain consequences will follow. The word 
roar {shdag) means the roar of the lion as he 
leaps upon his prey. God’s judgment, as Amos 
saw it, was not a long way olT, but was already 
on the way and would be presently revealed with 
all its dire consequences. Moreover, it would not 
be from Bethel or Gilgal, but from Zion, the 
centre of religious authority, and from Jerusalem^ 
the very dwelling-place of Jehovah, that His voice 
would be heard. One of the consequences 
envisaged is that the top of Carmel shall wither 
(2). Carmel, a promontory by the sea, 1,200 feet 
high, south of the Bay of Acre, and the scene of 
Elijah’s great exploits, is reckoned the most 
fruitful and striking hill in the north. Its name, 
‘garden-land’, testifies to its fertility. Little 
wonder the shepherds will lament, for if Carmel 
is to wither through drought what other pastures 
can there be left in the land? 

These opening verses give the substance of 
Amos’ message. No matter how safe the lamb 
may appear to be in its fat pastures, the lion’s 
roar indicates how deceptive appearances may 
be. Israel was feeding in rich pastures, and all 
appeared, outwardly at least, to be safe, but that 
was not the case. Judgment is imminent and, 
moreover, it is inescapable. 

11. DECLARATION OF THE NATIONS’ 
DOOM. i. 3 -ii. 16 

Like most other prophets, Amos has his oracles 
against foreign nations. Unlike the other 
prophets, however, he introduces them so that 
th^ precede and lead up to an indictment of his 


own people. One by one they are named, their 
sins arc cited, and they are condemned. The 
formula in each case is the same: first their 
crimes are named and then the consequences are 
proclaimed. The sins, in almost every case, are 
sins of foreign relationships—wanton war, 
massacre and sacrilege. His occupation will have 
taken Amos to many market-places where he 
will have met caravans from many lands, and in 
this way he will have learned a great deal of the 
nations surrounding Israel and Judah. By 
exposing and denouncing these barbarous out¬ 
rages, Amos prepares the way for the real word 
of judgment that is to come for Israel, whose 
sins are even greater, for they are sins, not so 
much against other people as against their own 
kith and kin. Moreover, Israel’s sin was greater 
than that of the surrounding nations because her 
privileges and her light had been so much greater. 

a. Damascus (Syria) (i. 3-5) 

For three transgressions . . . and for four ... (3). 
Attempts have been made from earliest times to 
find symbolical meaning in these numbers, but 
it probably is a literal translation of an idiomatic 
expression meaning ‘for many crimes’. Moffatt 
has ‘crime upon crime’, and [\ H. Robinson 
‘for so many crimes'. The whole of Syria is 
meant by this reference to its capital Damascus. 
This was the most important of Israel’s neigh¬ 
bours and stood in the line of Assyrian conquest. 
Tor many years before Jeroboam’[H Israel had 
been engaged in deadly conflict with Syria, and 
the mention of Damascus would at once have 
arrested attention. The formula / will not turn 
away the punishment (lit. ‘1 will not turn it back*) 
is repeated in i. 6, 9, 11,13, ii. I, 4, 6. Threshing 
instruments (3) in the East were, and in many 
places still are, carved slabs, studded with iron 
teeth, drawn by horses or mules over heaped 
com. In this way the straw was chopped into 
little pieces and the grain released. In some 
such cruel way had Syria treated {threshed) 
Gilead. When this barbarity was perpetrated is 
not stated, but probably it was done by Hazael 
when he conquered Gilead in the days of Jehu 
and Jehoahaz (2 Ki. x. 321T.). 

/ will send a fire ... (4). Fire is here a symbol of 
war. Judgment will involve both the dynasty and 
the people of Syria. Hazael and Ben-hadad were 
the two most cruel oppressors of Israel. The 
prophecy that their dynasty would perish must 
have brought peculiar pleasure to Israel. I will 
break also the bar (5); i.e. Damascus would be 
laid open to the enemy (cf. Dt. iii. 5). The plain 
of Aven (lit. ‘valley of idolatry’) has been 
variously identified. Prof. G. A. Smith identifies 
it with Baalbek; some think the reference is to 
the broad and fertile oasis of Damascus itself. 
House of Eden (5). There was a place called Bit- 
adini (Assyrian for ‘house of Eden’) on the middle 
Euphrates, and some Bible scholars hold that 
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this is a reference to that place. But the context 
demands some place in the region of Damascus, 
which even today is the paradise of the Arab 
world. Shall go into captivity (5) probably refers 
to the Assyrian policy with regard to native 
peoples, which was captivity. Kir remains 
unidentified (the Viilg. has ‘Gyrene'). According 
to Am. ix. 7 it was the original home of the 
Syrians. They were to return to it when they 
ceased to be a nation. 

b. Gaza (Philistia) (i. 6-8) 

From the far north the prophet next turns to the 
south. Gaza was the most southerly of the cities 
of the Philistines, on the edge of the desert, and 
at the junction of caravan routes. It was probably 
its strategic situation which involved the place 
deeply in the slave traffic. Though this oracle is 
addressed against Gaza in particular, it is, no 
doubt, meant for the whole of Philistia. They 
carried away captive . . . (6). A typical instance of 
brutality. It is not stated who the captives were, 
nor is the occurrence dated, but they were sold 
to the Edomites. Raids of this kind were, no 
doubt, frequent enough in those days (cf. 2 
Ch. xxi. 16). As in the case of Damascus, judg¬ 
ment will come not only to Gaza but to the 
strongholds of the Philistines as well, and the 
whole country w'ill be visited and overwhelmed 
by the fire of war. 

c. Tyre (i- % 10) 

The crimes of Tyre (representing the whole of 
Phoenicia, as Gaza did Philistia) were selling 
slaves, and forgetting the brotherly covenant (9). 
Slave traffic flourished not only among the 
Philistines but among the Phoenicians also. It is 
difficult to say what the brotherly covenant 
meant. Perhaps it referred to the covenant 
between Hiram and Solomon (1 Ki. v. 12, ix. 13), 
or maybe to some later covenant. The punish¬ 
ment is again fire, i.e. war (10). Tyre was de¬ 
stroyed by the Assyrians, and later again by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Alexander the Great captured 
it and sold 30,000 of its inhabitants into slavery. 

d. Edom (i. 11, 12) 

Edom has already been mentioned twice (i. 6, 9) 
as a partaker in the crimes of other nations; now 
the thunderstorm breaks over it. He did pursue 
his brother (11); i.e. Israel. Cast off all pity (11; 
lit. ‘stifled his compassion'). The perpetual and 
unrelenting nature of this hatred is empha.sized. 
There was always great enmity between Israel 
and Edom, particularly after the exile. The 
punishment here, as elsewhere, is again fire 
(war). Teman (12; cf. Ob. 9) was apparently a 
district in northern Edom, and Bozrah a city of 
some importance. 

e. Ammon (i. 13-15) 

The crime of Ammon (13) is particularly brutal 
and revolting, but it appears to have been quite 
common in Semitic warfare (cf. 2 Ki. viii. 12; 
Ho. xiii. 16; Na. iii. 10), and has not been 


altogether unknown in our day. To enlarge their 
border they made war on unborn children. The 
consequences are that Rabbah, their capital, a 
city some twenty-five miles north-east of the 
north end of the Dead Sea, will be taken by 
storm and will be destroyed (14), and the king 
and the princes will go into captivity (15). 

f. Moab (ii. 1-3) 

If the Ammonites were guilty of the crime of 
declaring war on the unborn child, the Moabites 
were guilty of the crime of declaring war on a 
corpse (1). Moab’s crime may have been against 
Israel’s bitter foe, the Edomites; nevertheless, the 
prophet condemns it for it was a shameful crime 
against humanity. The desecration of the body 
was a great sacrilege in the eyes of the ancient 
world. The soul {nephesh) in Semitic thought was 
so identified with the body that to bum the one 
meant to destroy the other. The consequence is 
that fire (war) . . . shall devour the palaces of 
Kerioth (lit. ‘cities'). It has been suggested that 
Kcrioth, the capital of Moab, may have consisted 
of several absorbed small towns like London, 
hence the plural. Moab will perish amid tumult, 
amid the din and crash of battle, and her judge, 
or ruler, probably a vassal king appointed by 
Jeroboam, together with the princes and nobles, 
will likewise perish. 

g. Judah (U. 4, 5) 

Judah’s crime, it will be observed, Is not, as in 
the case of the other nations, against man; it is 
against God (4). His law is despised, and as a 
consequence His commandments are not kept. 
Their lies (4); i.e. their false gods. The punishment 
follows the pattern of the other oracles. Fire 
(war) will be sent to all Jucah, but particularly 
to Jemsalcm, where its palaces (probably all big 
houses) will be destroyed. 

h. Israel (ii. 6-16) 

Having paved the way by drawing Israel’s 
attention to certain cruel sins of which their 
neighbours were guilty, and having presumably 
stirred up their righteous indignation against 
them, the prophet now comes to what is his 
main purpose, namely, the denunciation of 
Israel’s own sins and crimes. A fuller list of 
these is given in Israel’s case than in that of 
any other nation. The first crime is that of slavery; 
they sold the righteous for .silver (6). The law 
allowed a poor man to sell himself into slavery 
(Lv. XXV. 39; Dt. xv, 12), but it did not sanction 
the sale of an insolvent debtor, which is evidently 
what is meant here (2 Ki. iv. 1; Ne. v. 5). The 
poor man was sold for a pair of shoes (6), or ‘for 
an old song’ as we might say. Another sin is 
greed. The rich are so rapacious that they even 
pant after the dust of the earth on the head of 
the poor (7). The poor man (Hcb. dallim, i.e. 
‘weak’, ‘drooping’, ‘thin’) casts a handful of dust 
on his head in token of his misery, but the greedy 
landowner is even after that, so great was the 
land-hunger of the rich. The iniquity of ipjustice 
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follows next. The powerful and greedy rich 
nirn aside the way of the meek (7; Heb. anawim); 

i.e. the humble followers of Jehovah (Is. xi. 4), 
and for them there was no justice in the courts. 
Added to all the above crimes, there was the 
evil of immorality. Sanctuary prostitution was a 
regular feature of the Canaanite cults and had 
evidently found its way into the shrines of 
Israel. Dt. xxiii. 1,7 strictly forbade this evil 
practice. Clothes laid to pledge (8). The reference 
seems to be to forfeited pledges, and the old 
charge of rapacity is here again. To rapacity and 
inhumanity is added the evil of intemperance 
(8b, 12a). Verses 9-12 present Israel’s sin of 
indiflcrence to and forgetfulness of all that 
Jehovah had done to the Amorites whom He 
had displaced, and to Israel whom He had 
brought out of Egypt, led through the desert and 
brought into the Promised Land. In addition, 
God had raised up inside the nation prophets 
and Nazarites—consecrated and ascetic lives. 
Lor the law of the Nazarites (belter, as in rv, 
‘Nazirites’) see Nu. vi. 1-21. They were the 
separated, consecrated ones, and took the vow 
of total abstinence. The crowning sin was that 
of intimidation (12b); their prophets were 
commanded (intimidated) not to prophesy, so 
that their dulled conscience might not be 
disturbed. Behold, I am pressed under you (13). 
This might mean that Jehovah is pressed and 
burdened under the weight of His people’s 
grievous and manifold sins (Is. xliii. 24), or, 
following RV, it might mean that God will grind 
the nation down ‘as a threshing-wagon pressed 
down hard upon the sheaves which filled the 
threshing-floor’ (N. H. Snaith). But the first 
interpretation may stand, for sin has conse¬ 
quences not only for the sinner; it deeply affects 
God Himself. Verses 14-16 describe the inescap¬ 
able judgment that will fall upon all. Neither for 
the swift of foot, nor the strong, nor the warrior, 
nor the horseman will there be any escape. This 
headlong flight is the result of the severity of the 
storm of vengeance which had rolled over the 
surrounding countries and was now reaching 
Israel in all its fury. The forecast was fulfilled in 
the Assyrian invasion. 

m. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PROPHET’S MESSAGE, iiu 1-vi. 14 

In the next four chapters Amos proclaims, in 
greater detail, the vital message God had given 
him for Israel. The substance of it has already 
been given in the Prologue and more especially 
in ii. 6-16. Here the tlieme is worked out in 
greater detail. The message, which is one of 
almost unrelieved doom, takes the form of three 
discourses which open with the words Hear this 
word{i\u 1, iv. 1, v. 1). 

a. The first discourse (ill* 1-15) 
i. Amos justifies his claim to be heard (iii. 1-8). 
After so daring and revolutionary an announce¬ 
ment of judgment in verses 1 and 2, striking at 
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all the pride and boast of a privileged people, 
Amos proceeds to explain his appearance on the 
scene. Such daring words demand some authen¬ 
tication of the prophet’s authority, and in verses 
3-8 he gives, in a series of brief figures, the ground 
on which he claims he should be heard. Every 
effect has its cau.se; his appearance in Israel has 
also its cause. The illustrations drawn arc mostly 
from desert and agricultural life. Some scholars 
have suggested that the expression of all the 
families of the earth (2; Heb. adamah; lit. 
‘ground’) has been used on purpose ‘to stamp the 
meanness and mortality of them all’. Can two 
walk together . . .? (3). It is not likely that two 
men will meet in a trackless desert. If they do 
walk together, it may be safely assumed that 
this is so because of a prior appointment. Will 
a lion roar . , (4). The ominous roar of a lion 

means the lion has sprung upon his prey, for 
the hunting lion is silent till his quarry is in sight. 
The inference is that Amos’ voice is a sign that 
Jehovah’s judgment has come. Can a bird fall 
...? (5). The snare is the trap which springs and 
catches the bird when it has touched the bait, 
and the point of the image is that, as the captured 
bird proves the snare, so the prophet’s voice of 
doom is an indication of God's design. Shall a 
trumpet be blown . , (6). When the shophar 

(horn) was blown, people knew there was some 
significant meaning behind it. The same was 
true of some calamity befalling a city: it was a 
sign that Jehovah had permitted it for some 
good reason. By means of these interrogative 
thrusts Amos prepares the ground for his real 
point: the Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ? (8). Here is the climax of this section. 
Amos' appearance as a prophet in Israel has its 
cause: God has spoken to his soul; he can do 
none other. ‘A man does not choose to be a 
prophet; he is chosen.’ 

ii. The appeal for witnesses (iii. 9, 10). 

Assemble yourselves . . . behold . . . (9). The 
heathen neighbours are called to witness the 
strife within Samaria, cau.sed by the ruthless 
rapacity and greed of the rich. There is violence 
and robbery, and the victims, no doubt, are the 
defenceless poor. The rich who store up violence 
and robbery in their palaces (10) are so debased 
that they seem incapable of doing what is 
right. 

iii. The announcement of judgment (iii. 11-15). 

The agent of this judgment is described as an 
adversary . . . round about the land (11); i.c. a 
foe who shall surround the land and blockade it 
on all sides. In c. 7.34 b.c. Tiglath-pile.ser overran 
Gilead and Galilee and in c, 724 b.c. Shalmaneser 
overran northern Israel. Samaria was surrounded 
for three years and finally taken. The palaces 
were spoiled, and the rich and delicate were 
taken into captivity. The nature of this judgment 
included diminution of strength (11) and the 
deportation of the people (12). This latter point 
is vividly illustrated by the shepherd-prophet. 
Samaria will be almost completely destroyed. 
As a shepherd can sometimes do little except. 
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maybe, recover the barest remnants of a sheep, (see rv). In any case, some unpleasant fate is 

so none, except a few odd survivors, will escape indicated. 

the general doom. The mention of Damascus at ii. The worship of Samaria (iv. 4, 5). In this 
the end of verse 12 raises a difficult point. oracle the prophet attacks with biting sarcasm 

Damascus was, of course, the capital of Syria and the empty ritualism of the schismatic shrines of 

has already been dealt with by the prophet. Israel. The worshippers were very punctilious 

Some translate it ‘So shall the children of Israel in the performance of the ritual, even though the 

who dwell in Samaria escape with the corner of moral and spiritual reality had gone out of it. 

a couch or with the Damascus-cloth of a divan' The denunciation is similar to Isaiah’s reproach 

(so Ehrlich and others; cf. Rv). I he whole of Judah (Is. i. lOIT). Such empty, meaningless 

picture is one of utter wretchedness for the few mockery, divorced from all morality, can only 

survivors of Samaria. The last two verses of multiply transfrression (4). Brinff your sacrifices 

this chapter indicate the extent of judgment. every mornhif^, ami your tithes after three years 

The sacred shrines of Bethel, built by Jeroboam 1 (4b). They were quite correct in bringing their 

after the division of the kingdom, will share the morning sacrifices, but the reading after three 

doom of Samaria; there will be complete and years is difficult. Some read ‘every three days' 

utter desecration of the altar. The fate which (see rv); the suggestion is that they spend three 

will overtake the rich will also overtake their days on their tithes, one at each of the three 

mansions. The winter house (probably built for great feasts; i.c. the feasts of unleavened bread, 

cold weather), together with the houses of ivory of harvest and of ingathering. The whole scene 

(probably inlaid with ivory; but cf. I Ki. xxii. at Bethel and Gilgal was one of feverish activity 

39), shall perish. To the shepherd-prophet who and earnest zeal— this liketh you (5). The 

knew the hardships of the poor, and who slept worshippers w'ere very correct in all that per- 

under God’s open heaven, these elaborate tained to their worship, but their hands were 

dwellings must have appeared the very incarna- polluted and their hearts were evil, 

tion of pride, self-indulgence and departure iii. J’he impenitence of Israel (iv. 6-13). in the 
from God. next few verses we have a series of five oracles, 

each telling of some disaster which had come 
b. The second discourse (iv. 1-13) upon Israel in the natural world, and each ends 

i. The women of Samaria (iv. 1-3). This with the same refrain which tejls of Israel's 

discourse opens with a fierce and scathing impenitence—je/ have ye not returned unto me, 

denunciation of the rich women of Samaria, saith the Lord. The first oracle deals with 

The sarcasm is unsurpassed. These opulent, I have given you cleanness of teeth {6)\ i.c, 

greedy women are likened to fat, sleek cows— because there was nothing to eat and they have 

prize cows, we might say—of Bashan, which not been stained with food. Some ancient versions 

was famous for its pastures and breed of cattle have also ‘dullness’, suggesting that the teeth are 

and sheep (cf. Dt. xxxii. 14; Ezk. xxxix. 18). blunt from disuse. The second oracle deals with 

They care for nothing except their easy life and drought (7, 8). The word for rain is gesheni and 

lazy luxury. In their mad rush for more food and must, therefore, mean the heavy October rains, 

drink they trample upon all that is fragile and the ‘former rains’ of the Old Testament. The 

fine. The poor are oppressed and the needy are heavy autumn rains had not arrived by the time 

crushed. This may not have been done directly, the lighter spring rains were due; this meant 

but it was done indirectly—through their hus- disaster for the whole country. Verses 7b and 8, 

bands—for idle luxury at one end means however, seem to imply that the drought was 

oppression and poverty at the other. not universal. Thomson on one occasion found 

But, as in all the other oracles, this denuncia- the ground round the Jordan valley like a desert, 

tion of crime is immediately followed by an while at Tiberias the whole country was a para* 

announcement of dire consequences. The Lord {The Land and the Book^ 

God hath sworn by his holiness (2). The idea p. 395). This partial rainfall seems to be charac- 

conveyed by the word holiness (qodesli) was teristic of Palestine. Wandered (8); more 

reserved for Jehovah alone. The expression, accurately ‘tottered’, or ‘staggered’ (like a 

therefore, is equivalent to ‘by Himself’. The drunk man), in the weakness of thirst. The third 

punishment will be captivity. The women of oracle has blight for its theme (9). The scourges 

Samaria will be led, through open breaches in mentioned here were frequent enough in 

the wall; and moreover, as unruly cattle are led Palestine to serve as a reminder of judgment, 

with hooks in their nostrils, so these women will Palmerworm (Heb. gazam) is the locust. Next 

be led away with hooks and their posterity comes the plague (10), which is said to have had 

(probably their daughters) with fishhooks, ix. its origin in Egypt (cf. Is. x. 24, 26). Your young 

hooks like fishhooks. In the Assyrian monuments men have / slain with the sword (10) may refer to 

captives arc portrayed as being dragged with some local invasion by an unnamed foe. The 

hooks in their mouths. The expression cast slaughter of the young men, probably left un- 

them into the palace (3) has caused commen- buried for a time (cf. the stink of your camps), 

tutors a great deal of difficulty. For the word may well have been the cause of the pestilence. 

palace some versions have Harmon, some In any case, the affliction was dreadful, but it left 

Armenia, and others still Mount Rimmon Israel quite impenitent. The last oracle deals 
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with earthquake (11). The earthquake may well 
be the one referred to in i. 1. This was recent 
enough and would still be fresh in the minds of 
the people. Many perished in it, as people did 
when Sodom and Gomorrah were overthrown 
(Gn. xix. 24-28), and others, like firebrands, 
were plucked from the burning. 

All these visitations had failed. God is, there¬ 
fore, going to do something fresh, and Israel is 
exhorted to prepare to meet her God. The thus 
of verse 12 evidently refers to what was said in 

iii. 11. The last verse is a doxology. The Ciod 
Israel is to meet is the Creator of the visible 
(mountains) and the invisible (wind): wiio knows 
what is in man; who can change the existing 
order of things; and who is superior to all the 
high places of the earth. There can be no trilling 
with such a God. 

c. J hc third discourse (v. 1—vi. 14) 

i. riie tragic fall of Israel (v. 1-3). Amos’ third 
discourse opens with a brief dirge, in poetic 
form, in w'hich he bewails the tragic fall of 
Israel. The virgin (2) (which in Isaiah means 
.lerusalem and occasionally some other city, but 
is here applied to the whole of Israel), whom 
Jehovah loved, is fallen^ or ‘dashed’ (Heb. 
niishah) on the ground. Not only has she been 
crushed to the ground; she is abandoned. She 
cannot rise again, for there is none to raise her 
up. The city that went out ... (3); a regular 
phrase for going to war. Aj'iparently in this 
period the host went out, not as in old times by 
tribes and families, but by towns and villages. 
No wonder the prophet laments! for w'hal land 
can continue where nine-tenths of its man power 
is lost in battle? 

ii. The passionate appeal of Jehovah (v. 4 15). 
Tragic as the fall of Israel may be and beyond the 
help of man, there is still hope for her in Jehovah, 
who can bring something out of nothing (cf. 

iv. 13), if only she will seek Him (4). The appeal 
is stated negatively and positively. Seek not 
Beth-el. . . Gilgal. . . Beer-sheba ... (5). These 
places are helpless. They will not be able to save 
themselves, so how, by implication, can they 
save others? ‘Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile' 
(G. A. Smith), and Bethel shall become iniquity 
(Heb. aven). Hosca actually calls the place 
Beth-aven (Ho. iv, 15), i.c. ‘house of iniquity’. 
But seek the Lord (6). The reason for the appeal 
is next given— ye shall live, and lest he break out 
like fire. The fire is Ciod’s judgment, and woe to 
the house of Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) if 
it breaks our, for then it will consume all and 
none will be able to quench it (6). Ye who turn 
... (7); i.e. the people generally. Wormwood 
(bitterness) is a Palestinian plant regularly used 
as a synonym for bitterness. Tew things can be 
more bitter than the award of a corrupt and 
bribed court. This same theme is continued in 
verses 10-13, but as he urges these men and 
women to seek him (8) the prophet introduces a 
majestic description, in the form of a doxology 
(cf. iv. 13), of Him who makes the appeal. The 


lips are those of the prophet Amos, but the voice 
is the voice of Jehovah Himself. He is the Creator 
of things above, the Transformer of things around 
(8), and the Defender of the exploited (9). 

They hate him ... (10). The gate was the great 
meeting-place, the centre of business, like the 
Roman forum, and the place where the elders 
used to sit to administer justice (Dt. xxi. 19). 
Both Jeremiah (xvii. 19, xix. 2) and Isaiah (xxix. 
21) rebuked at the gate, and doubtless Amos 
will have done the same. But such witne.sscs were 
hated and loathed. Verse 11 describes, almost in 
a sentence, the sin and punishment of the rich. 
By robbing the poor of their very bread, and by 
crushing them, the rich were able to build fine 
houses and plant pleasant vineyards. But 
judgment will overtake them, and they will 
neither be able to dwell in their houses nor 
enjoy ihc fruit of their vineyards. The sins of the 
rich arc not only numerous, they arc immense 
(12). Not only are the poor crashed down and 
robbed, but the just are afilicted and bullied. 
What chance for justice can there be? Bribes are 
given by those who can afford them, and 
corrupt judges are influenced by them. The 
prudent or wise man Ice's it best to keep silence; 
the times are so evil (13). The results of a search 
for the good are next indicated (14, 15). Life and 
the assurance of Jehovah’s presence will I’ollow. 
Above all, if the seeking is accompanied, as it 
should be, by a genuine hatred of evil and a deep 
love of that which is good, issuing in justice, 
Jehovah may be gracious to the remnant of 
Joseph (15). 

iii. The dark day of Jehovah (v. 16-20). 
Having described Isiael’s tragic fall and God’s 
passionate appeal, Amos next describes Jehovah’s 
dark day. The prophet knows that Israel’s 
only hope lies in a genuine return unto the 
Lord, but all along he seems to feel that there 
is not much chance of this happening. The evil 
is too deep-seated. Though judgment could be 
averted, on conditions, it is not likely to happen. 
The day of the Lord (18) is on the W'ay, and when 
it comes it will bring not light but darkne.ss. 
There w ill be wailing in the streets (of towns and 
cities) and in all the highways (of the country). 
The professional mourners will be called upon 
to wail, and the husbandman, who has no 
professional skill in wailing, will, nevertheless, 
be called upon to join them (16). In the city, in 
the country, in the vineyard—it will all be the 
same. Nor will there be any escape from it (19). 

iv. The empty worship of Israel (v. 21-27). T he 
unhallowed cultus of the northern shrines was 
evidently practised most assiduously. T'he feast 
days (21; Heb. haggim; i.e. the three feasts at 
which every male had to appear—cf. Ex. xxiii. 
14, 17), the burnt ojferings, the meat offerings, 
the peace offerings (22), were all there, except 
justice. The evil of this worship lay in the separa¬ 
tion of religion from morality. The prophet’s 
message in its pure essence is summed up in 
verse 24. All the prophetic passion is here. It was 
God’s supreme message to that age of corrupt 
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social morals. In the desert, the golden age to they needed—a heart of pity and compassion, 

which the prophets looked back with great Politically and economically Israel was prosper- 

longing, there was none of this elaborate ing, but morally she was rotting, 

ritualism, Amos appears to imply; and yet it vi. The Impending judgment upon Israel 
was a time when God had lived with His people, (vi. 7-14). Verse 7 announces the nature of this 

Moloch and Chiun (26), or probably more judgment—it is captivity. In this judgment the 

correctly ‘Saccuth and Kewan\ were Assyrian rich will retain their pre-eminence; they will 

gods. By her sin and evil ways Lsrael had, by be among the first to go (7). The outcome of 

implication, made the Assyrian gods her own. their judgment will be the cessation of all ban- 

The prophet visualizes captivity for Israel in quets (7). But, though the rich will be the first to 
Assyria, beyond Damascus (27). She would feel the impact of judgment, it will not be con- 

presently take up these idols in the land of her fined to them. The whole of Samaria will be 

captivity, and so make explicit what before has delivered up, for God abhors the city with all its 

been only implicit. palaces whiclt were the pride of Israel (8)— 

V, The callous rich of Israel (vi. 1-6). The ‘the vainglory which had displaced the true 
prosperity and comparative peace of the glory’ (Prof. M. A. Canney). The next two 
country, together with the flourishing worship verses give the results of the overthrow of 
at Bethel and the other shrines, had engendered Samaria. The scourge will be so severe that there 
a false political confidence. The people, and will be scarcely a survivor. A kinsman visits the 
particularly the wealthy merchants, were at house with a friend to bury the bones of a 
(1). I'his deadly‘ease’had apparently spread relation. To the question ‘Have you any more 
to the southern kingdom also, for Zion (1) is there?’ the answer of the friend who has been 
coupled with Samaria in the prophet’s indictment. searching the house is ‘No’. ‘Hush!’ says the 
But, apart from the brief mention of Zion, his kinsman. God has been angry; that is plain 
concentrated attack is on the callous rich of enough. Such devastation only His wrath could 
Samaria who, because cT the social position bring about. 1 here must be no mention of His 
which wealth had given them, regarded them- name (10). By the commandment of Jehovah 
selves as the chief of the nations, to whom the the great house (of the rich) will be reduced to 
house of Israel came (1); i.e. men of mark who, fragments, and the little house (of the poor), 
as nearly always, set the fashion and whom the standing as it does in the path of the hurricane, 
rest of the country seek to imitate. cannot altogether escape the blow and will suffer 

The prophet next bids the people take a look rents (11). 
at Calneh, Hamath and Gath, three of the Verse 12 gives once again the reason for this 
neighbouring kingdoms upon whom judgment judgment—the perversion of justice. It is scn.se- 
has fallen (2). Do these callous, indifferent and less to expect horses to run over precipices, and 
beguiled rich, he asks, really tliink that they are just as sen.selcss to plough with oxen on similar 
better than these kingdoms, and that they can ground; both would end in disaster. In the first 
escape judgment? Is their border larger than the part of this verse ‘there’ has been inserted in the 
border of the rest of the people? Do they really av and Rv to make sense of what is otherwise 
think themselves to be safe when all the rest, almost unintelligible in the Hebrew. The word 
inside and outside Israel, are in danger ? Then translated oxen is, in addition, the only example 
follows a terrible expose of the sins of tlicsc of the plural of what is normally a collective 
rich. The evil day Ls put far away, out of tiicir noun in the singular (i.e. h'qarim for the usual 
minds; they refuse to think about it, but this baqar). The plural ending can, however, be 

only brings the seat of violence, the day of crisis detached and made to read yam (sea), leaving 

and judgment, nearer and makes it all the more bqr to be pointed in the ordinary way. The 
certain (3), They sleep on ivory beds and are sentence would then read ‘Will one plough the 
sprawled out on divans—customs for which the sea with oxen ?' (i.e. babaqar yam instead of 
shepherd-prophetcouldentertain only the greatest h'qdrim) and this reading has been followed in 
contempt (4). Looseness of gesture goes with the rsv. Israel has been guilty of such crazy 

looseness of morals (Horton). Their food con- behaviour. She has turned justice into poison 

sists of ‘fresh lamb and fatted veal’ (Molf,). and righteousness into hemlock or wormwood. 
I’hey chant (Heb. parat, lit. ‘bawl’) Like drunk- Now she must take the consequences—judgment 
ards who attempt to sing to their orchestra. (12). Iniquity, such as Israel was guilty of, is 

As David introduced music for divine worship, not a thing to gloat over, and yet that is what 

so these drunkards are inventing instruments she has done (1.3). She was also boasting of her 
to accompany their bawling at their drinking- power (13), but Jehovah was raising up a nation 
bouts (5). They drink wine by the bowlful and (Assyria) against her, and no power of hers will 
anoint themselves with the ^t of ointments, avail in that day (14). A thing of nought (Heb. 
but remain indifferent to and are not grieved for Lo-debar) and horns (Heb. Karnaim) were towns 
the affliction of Israel—the affliction of all the in Gilead, and many commentators believe that 
oppressed poor around and the greater affliction this verse (13) refers to these two towns which 
that was looming ahead for them all. These rich Jeroboam II had taken from Syria. Israel was 
had all they wanted—wealth, ease, luxury, rejoicing in and boasting about her success, 
religion; but they did not have the one thing Whichever way we inteq;>ret it, Assyria was 
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coming against Israel and would afflict her from 
the entering in (i.e. frontier) of Hemath unto the 
river of the wilderness. In other words, Assyria 
would oppress Israel from her most northerly 
boundary (Hamath) to the river of the wilder¬ 
ness, probably the wady of Egypt, the traditional 
southern limit of Israel; in short, the whole land. 

IV, REVELATION OF GOD’S DESIGN, 
vii. l—ix. 10 

The third part of Amos consists of a series of 
five visions which arc in nature a revelation of 
God’s design with regard to Israel in view of 
her rebellion and impenitence. The third vision 
is followed by an historical interlude (vii. 10-17). 
Jehovah's design, as the prophet has already 
indicated more than once, is judgment. At first, 
owing to Amos’ intercession, it is averted (vii. 
1-6), but as the visions unfold it becomes obvious 
that it is inevitable (vii. 7-9); moreover, it is 
imminent (viii. 1-14) and inescapable (ix. 1-10). 

a. The vision of the devouring locust (vii. 1-3) 
The Lord God shewed unto me (1). Revelation on 
God’s part becomes vision on the prophet’s 
part. Grasshoppers (1); i.e. locusts, which have 
been one of the most frequent and also one of 
the most destructive of the plagues of Palestine. 
Latter growth (1). The first ‘growth’ starts in 
October and continues through the winter; the 
latter growth^ therefore, comes in the spring after 
the ‘latter rains’. It was this latter and richer 
growth which the locusts had devoured. This was 
a terrible calamity, for the next pastures would 
not be due until the autumn. The king's mowings 
(1) were evidently a tribute levied by the kings 
of Israel. 

The vision of the plague is followed by the 
prophet’s prayer for forgiveness, and the prayer, 
in turn, is followed by God’s pardon: it shall not 
be (3). The unnamed ‘it’ is evidently the same as 
that so often referred to in chapter i, namely, the 
Assyrian invasion. 

b. The vision of the consuming fire (vii. 4-6) 

The prophet’s second vision is that of a great 
consuming fire which will not only destroy a 
portion of the land, i.e. Jehovah’s promised land 
to Israel, but one which will devour the great deep 
(4; Heb. tehom). This is the primeval deep of 
creation, the vast gathering of waters on which 
the earth was supposed to float, the source of all 
the fountains and rivers. It follows that if this 
great deep were to be devoured, the source of all 
springs and rain-supply would disappear. This 
would mean drought, and the unwatered land 
would soon perish. 

As in vii. 1-3, the prophet’s vision of the 
plague is followed by a prayer, and the prayer 
leads to Jehovah’s pardon. 

c. The vision of the searching plumbllne (vii. 7-9) 
The first two visions were of calamity in the 
sphere of nature, but this next one lies in the 
sphere of religion and politics. The nation’s 


whole fabric is so rotten that final collapse is 
inevitable. God Himself sets the plumbline. 
Israel is measured, is weighed and is found 
wanting. So convinced is the prophet of in¬ 
evitable judgment that he cannot even pray for 
respite. The high places (9), i.e. the sacred places 
of Palestine, largely taken over by Israel with a 
large admixture of the original pagan rites, will 
become desolate; so will also the official shrines 
at Bethel, Gilgal, etc. The pillars, supporting 
Israel’s religious edifice, Jehovah’s measuring 
line finds altogether crooked, and the storm of 
judgment will lay them all low. The same applies 
to the political structure; it is hopelessly bent 
and unstable and must inevitably fall in the day 
of Jehovah’s wrath—/ will rise against the house 
of Jeroboam (9). 

d. Historical interlude (vii. 10-17) 

It is probable that this third vision was delivered 
by Amos to the people at the shrine of Bethel. 
And it was at this point that Amaziah, the priest 
of Bethel, interrupted him. ‘The priest, who was 
conscious of no spiritual power with which to 
oppose the prophet, gladly grasps the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded him by the mention of the king, 
and fell back on the invariable resource of a 
barren and envious sacerdotalism: “He speaketh 
against Caesar”' (G. A. Smith). First Amaziah 
turns to the king, Amos hath conspired against 
thee (10). Recalling perhaps that Jeroboam’s 
own dynasty in the time of Jehu, about a hundred 
years before, had been put in power by the 
prophetic guilds under Elisha, no wonder Ama¬ 
ziah became apprehensive. But this time there is 
more to it. Not only is the country’s king to go, 
but the king’s country is to go too—the whole 
land is to go into captivity (11). No wonder the 
land, according to the priest of Bethel, could not 
bear the weight of this oracle. But, whatever the 
reasons, whether a sense of his own security or 
just mere contempt for the message of this 
shepherd-prophet, Jeroboam evidently took no 
notice of Amos. Amaziah next turns to the 
prophet (vii. 12, 13). He is told to return to his 
own country and to earn his bread there, taking 
it for granted that Amos was a professional 
prophet. Amaziah appears to use the word 
seer (12; Heb. hozeh) in a contemptuous sense: 
‘away with you, visionary.’ Bethel is the king’s 
chapel and palace; they did not want a prophet 
from Judah* 

Amaziah having finished his accusations 
against Amos, it is now the prophet’s turn to 
answer the priest (14-17). First Amos has an 
explanation (14, 15). He has had no connection 
with any prophets; he was a shepherd and a 
gatherer of sycomore fruit. God had called him 
from his flock and had commissioned him to go 
to Jehovah’s own lost flock. But the man who 
had had no past connections with prophets 
was destined to have a very definite and vital 
connection with prophets in the future. Next 
comes a twofold declaration (16, 17): one con¬ 
cerns Amaziah and his family, and the other 
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concerns Amaziah’s country. The priest’s consequences of this judgment. First of all, there 

command not to prophesy,t/ro/? not thyword{\(>)^ is darkness (9). An eclipse of the sun took place 

is contrasted with Jehovah's command. Thus in 763 b.c. and may well have inspired this 

saith the Lord (17). With bitter and stinging passage. But the prophet is obviously thinking 

emphasis the prophet describes the conse- of a day yet future. The day of Judgment, so 

qucnces to the priest's family of invasion and near and inevitable, will be a dark day indeed for 

defeat. His wife will be a harlot in the very city the people of Israel. It will be a worse darkness 

where for so long she had been the chief lady, than any eclipse of the sun could produce. Next 

his children will be slain, and he himself will there will be mourning; (10). The Judgment that 

perish in a polluted land, on unclean soil, i.e. a came did indeed produce such mourning (cf. 
foreign land. As for the country, it will be Ps. cxxxvii. 1, ‘By the rivers of Babylon, there 

divided, and the inhabitants will go into captivity. we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remem¬ 

bered Zion’). Nor was it an ordinary mourning 
e. The vision of the basket of summer fruit W'as indicated, but as the mourning of an only 

(viii. 1-14) son. No language can express the poignancy and 

In this vision the prophet returns to the ini- bitterness of such sorrow. Famine is another 

mincnce of Judgment. It was perhaps the word consequence of Jehovah's Judgment (11). Only 

end ( Heb. qeyts) wiiich brought to Amos this this time it is not a famine of bread, nor a thirst 

vision of summer fruit (Hcb. f/ov//A). Israel is like for water , it is a spiritual famine—a famine for 

a basket of over-ripe summer fruit, ready to the Word of God, that very word which Israel 

decay. The end is eome upon my people (2). God had despised and rejected. But his bread will not 

had often shown pity and had been patient with be found no matter where it may be sought 

His people. Again and again Judgment had been (12). ‘In the famine for the Word of God the 

deferred, but this time the decision is final and young suffer most'(Morton). Old people, looking 

irrevocable, / will not again pass by them (2). back, can live on memory; it is otherwise with 

Someof the results of this Judgment arc indicated the young: they will faint, and there will be 

in verse 3. Instead of singing there will be howling nothing to revive, let alone to feed the inner man 

in the temple {or ‘palace'; heykhal is occasionally (13). The final consequence of Judgment will be 

used of a royal palace and could have that the complete destruction of’ all idolaters. Those 

meaning here). Outside are the bodies of the who swear by the sin of Samaria, i.e. by the 

slain everywhere, and these shall be cast away in golden calf set up by Jeroboam 1; or by the 

silence without burial. ‘way to Beersheba' (see kv), as Moslems swear 

Amos now returns to the main theme of his by the ‘sacred way to Mecca', shall fall, and never 

prophecy—the unparalleled greed of the rich, rise up again (14). Their idols will be utterly 

the unbearable oppression of the poor, and the unable to help them in the dark and dreadful 

inevitable judgment of heaven. Tht greedy rich judgment day. 

landowners seek to swallow up the needy (4). It 

probably means they are buying up his small- The vision of the Lord upon the altar (ix. 1-10) 
holding and so inevitably make him their slave. In this last vision the prophet envisages final and 

So greedy are they that they can scarce wait till inescapable judgment. Amos secs Jehovah, not 

the sabbath and the new moon are passed. False like Isaiah, ‘high and lifted up', surrounded by 

balances and measures are used to sell their angels and archangels, holding out a message of 

grain, giving as little as they can for as much as hope for the unclean, but alone, standing upon 

they can extract (5), ‘making big money' by the altar, and the command is Smite (1). All 

buying the poor man ‘for an old song’ and selling along Judgment had been declared and was 

him as a slave. Not only that, but refuse was sold imminent. Now the crucial moment has come, 

for good grain (6). Judgment in the vision begins with the house of 

After the brief denunciation of such unparal- God—the shrine at Bethel, the centre of Israel's 

Iclcd greed of the rich merchants comes the national worship, the very spot which the 

announcement—this lime with great relentless- religious Israelite regarded as the dwelling- 

ness—of the certainty, completeness and conse- place of Jehovah, sacred and inviolable. This 

quences of Judgment (7-14). The certainty of will demonstrate that Jehovah is not there at 

Judgment lies in the fact that Jehovah who has all. Smite the lintel (I; Rv ‘chapiters’). As the 

sworn by the excellency of Jacob (probably a roof of the house is supported by pillars, the 

synonym for the sacred name) will not forget capitals of the pillars arc to be smitten first, so 

their wicked works (7). The completeness of as to ensure the collapse of the whole building. 

Judgment is indicated in the words it shall rise 1 he picture is that of a temple full of worship- 

up wholly as a flood (8). It will overwhelm the pers: the whole building suddenly collapses 

land as the overflowing of a river may over- upon them. Some, who at the time may chance 

whelm the surrounding countryside. Israel shall to be outside, flee terror-stricken, but they shall 

be cast out, shall be swept away from her own not flee away; any who for the moment may have 

land and be drowned, i.e. disappear in a foreign escaped shall not be delivered (1). Judgment 

country, as the Nile overflows its banks and will overtake them even though they dig deep 

carries away all loose objects into the sea (8). down into the earth or climb up into the very 

The rest of the chapter deals with some of the skies (2). Neither the top of Mount Carmel, 
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which was an asylum where cattle were protected 
by religious sanctions (cf. Robertson Smith's 
Religion of the Semites), nor the depth of the 
sea, where the dreaded leviathan or sea-monster 
is (av serpent), can hide them from the hand of 
God (3). Even in captivity—‘to Israel as terrible 
a distance from God's face as Sheol itself’ 
(G. A. Smith)—they would not be safe, for the 
sword of judgment has a mandate to slay them 
there. Such is the inescapable judgment, for 
Jehovah's eye is no longer upon them for good 
(4). 

In the following verses the emphasis shifts 
from the judgment to the Judge Himself. The 
judgment will be and must be as depicted 
because of the omnipotence of the Judge: He is 
the Lord God of hosts (5). When God touches 
the land, then judgment will be as already 
described in viii. 8, like a mighty, overwhelming 
flood, like the overflowing waters of the Nile (5). 
Verse 6 is a picture of the many-storeyed palace 
of Jehovah, reaching ‘terrace after terrace high 
into the sky’. But, though His dwelling-place 
may be on high. He works on earth and for the 
good of man. As far as the naked eye of man 
can see, He has established His troop (Heb. 
aggudah, i.c. ‘vault’ or ‘bundle’, i.e. something 
bound), the vast hemispherical vault of the sky, 
like a huge cupola, upon the earth. The water of 
the sea He draws up icadeth for; cf. v. 8) and 
then pours it out again upon the earth as rain. 

The next verse makes it plain that, though 
Israel’s Judge stands in a special relationship to 
her, this relationship depends for its continuance 
upon Israel’s loyalty and faithfulness. It is true 
that Israel was brought out of Egypt to be His 
special people, but this particular relationship 
was based not so much upon this fact as upon the 
covenant that was established later in the desert. 
After all, God had also brought the hated 
Philistines from Crete {Caphtor) and the Syrians 
from Kir beyond Damascus (7). The prophet’s 
universalism springs from his conception of 
universal morality. Because Jehovah was exalted 
in righteousness, He was Ruler and Judge of all 
mankind. But the God of all the earth who was 
watching the destinies of all nations could not 
excuse Israel’s sins on the ground of a covenant 
relationship. His eyes were upon the sinful king¬ 
dom (8), and sins committed against light must 
be punished severely. The kingdom would be 
utterly destroyed, but a remnant will remain (8). 
This is such a new note in the prophecy of 
Amos, that many scholars are unprepared to 
admit this final section as genuine. But there is 


nothing inconsistent here. The judgment pro¬ 
claimed throughout is ruthless, severe, all- 
embracing, inescapable; but the dark, dark sky 
has a few stars. The judgment of Israel will be 
in the nature of a sifting process, I will sift the 
house of Israel among all nations, like as corn is 
sifted in a sieve (9). All the chaff will perish 
{All the sinners of my people shall die), but the 
good grain will be saved (10). 

V. EPILOGUE, lx. 11 15 

The theme of this closing section is restoration. 
Notice the key phrases 1 will raise; I will bring; 
J will plant. The few rays of light of the last two 
or three verses give place to the sunrise of a new 
day as the prophecy ends. Dark indeed has been 
the midnight of his message, but dayspring is at 
hand. The remnant of the captivity shall become 
the spearhead of a new nation. There shall be a 
great restoration; and, first of all, a restoration 
of the Davidic house (II). This will be the glory 
of an undivided kingdom, when north and south 
will once again be under one king as in the days 
of David. The breaches shall be healed and the 
ruins shall be rebuilt. This is followed by the 
restoration of the kingdom (12). Israel shall again 
possess what is left {the remnant) of Edom and 
of all the other nations whom Jehovah will 
conquer. The heathen, which are called by my 
name (12) is probably a reference to all the 
countries which David had conquered. The 
restoration of the Davidic family and the coun¬ 
try will also mean the restoration of the land 
(13). So fertile will the soil be that the plowman 
shall overtake the reaper, preparing the soil for 
the next harvest. In other words seedtime and 
harvest will follow in rapid succession, and no 
interruption of this process through drought or 
any other plague is envisaged. The hills, normally 
barren, shall also make their contribution to the 
prosperity of the people, for they shall yield their 
harvest of grapes— shall drop sweet wine (13). 
And, finally and supremely, there shall be the 
restoration of the captivity (14, 15). Cities shall 
be rebuilt and shall be inhabited; vineyards and 
gardens shall be planted and the fruit thereof 
enjoyed; Israel herself shall be planted as a tree 
in the land given to her by Jehovah, and no 
disaster shall ever uproot her again. The night 
of tragedy and judgment shall be passed for 
ever from the face of the land, for Jehovah, 
Israel’s God once more {thy God), has willed 
and spoken it. 

O. Bussey. 
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OBADIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


I. AUTHOR AND DATE 

The title of this little prophecy—the shortest 
book in the Old Testament—is ‘The vision of 
Obadiah’ (1). Who this Obadiah was we have no 
means of knowing. The name means ‘servant of 
Jehovah’, and is met with a number of times in 
the Old Testament, but there is nothing to 
connect this prophet with any of the others so 
called. For the use of the word ‘vision’ to 
describe the contents of a prophecy, and as 
throwing light on the way in which the prophet 
received his message, compare the opening verses 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Micah, Nahum and 
Habakkuk; sec also Nu. xii. 6. 

The prophecy is ‘concerning Edom’. Edom is 
denounced for her pride, especially for her lack 
of brotherly kindness towards Judah, and her 
judgment in the day of Jehovah is predicted 
along with that of all the nations. 

As for the date of the prophecy, we may refer 
it to some time after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, in 586 
B.c. This event seems to be clearly alluded to in 
verses 11-14. There are scholars, however, who 
place the prophecy before the fall of Jerusalem. 

There are marked similarities both in ideas 
and phraseology between the first part of Obad¬ 
iah (verses 1-8) and Je. xlix. 7-22, a passage 
which belongs to the years before the fall of 
Jerusalem. Literary critics do not agree on the 
exact relationship between the two passages. 
Some argue for the direct dependence of one on 
the other. But while Je. xlix is almost certainly 
earlier than Obadiah, and while the passage in 
Obadiah shows some signs of having been de¬ 
rived from another source, yet in certain respects 
the Obadiah passage appears the more original 
of the two. For this reason many critics hold the 
hypothesis that both Jeremiah and Obadiah are 
making use of an earlier prophecy. This is not 
inherently unlikely, as the character and doom of 
Edom was a constantly recurring theme among 
Hebrew prophets. 

n. EDOM AND JUDAH 

The eponymous ancestor of the Edomites was 
Esau (see Gn. xxxvi. 1, 8, 9). His relations with 
his twin brother Jacob, father of Judah, are 
described in Gn. xxv~xxxvi. Even while the 
children struggled together within the womb of 
their mother it was told her by the Lord that 
‘two nations are in thy womb and ... the elder 
shall serve the younger* (Gn. xxv. 22f.). Subse¬ 
quently Esau is portrayed as one ‘who for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright* and who thus 


became the type of a ‘profane person’ (Heb. 
xii. 16), insensitive to spiritual values. He was 
born within the covenant, but he failed to appre¬ 
ciate the privilege which was his by right, and 
he failed also of the accompanying blessing. 
God’s estimate of Jacob and Esau respectively is 
most succinctly expressed in the declaration, 
‘1 loved Jacob, and 1 hated Esau* (Mai. i. 2f.; 
cf. Rom. ix. 13). 

The Herods of the New Testament were 
Edomites, and were true to type. Notice how they 
showed themselves insensitive to spiritual truth, 
especially as it was embodied in Jesus Christ, 
the perfect representative of Jacob and Judah. 
(See esp. Mt. ii; Lk. xiii. 31 f., xxiii. 8fT.; Acts 
xii. 21flr.) 

Gn. xxxvi. 8 tells us that ‘Esau dwelt in Mount 
Seir*. Mount Seir is often used as a synonym for 
the whole of Edom, which became the land of 
Esau’s descendants. Edom is the area directly 
south of the Dead Sea, especially the moun¬ 
tainous country cast of the Arabah (i.e. the 
depression connecting the Dead Sea with the 
Gulf of Aqabah). The southern part of Edom is 
the region of Teman, also sometimes used in the 
Old Testament as a synonym for the whole land, 
and Edom’s two principal cities are Bozrah and 
Sela (Petra); the latter means ‘rock’ in both its 
Hebrew and Greek forms. 

From Ezion-geber on the Gulf of Aqabah 
‘the king’s highway’ ran through Edom north¬ 
wards. It was along this highway that Moses 
wanted to lead the children of Israel. The account 
of Edom’s refusal to give the necessary permis¬ 
sion is found in Nu. xx. 14-21 (cf. Dt. ii. 1-18). 
The antagonism continued after the settlement 
in Canaan (see, e.g., 2 Sa. viii. 14; 2 Ki. xiv. 7; 
2 Ch. xxviii. 17), and we find the prophets 
denouncing Edom continually. For the principal 
anti-Edom prophecies sec Is. xxxiv. 5; Je. xlix. 
7-22; La. iv. 2If.; Ezk. xxv. 12-14, xxxv; 
Joel iii. 19; Am. i. Ilf. A vivid picture of judg¬ 
ment being visited on Edom is given in Is. Ixiii. 
1-6, and some time later we find a backward 
look to Edom’s destruction in Mai. i. 2-5. There 
were recrudescences of the power and influence 
of Edom after the close of the Old Testament 
period, but today the remarkable ruins at Petra 
are all that is left of Edom’s greatness. 

For Edom’s part in the sack of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c. see especially Ezk. xxxv. 5, 12, 15 and 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7. This participation by Edom is 
not mentioned in the historical books, though it 
would easily fit into the picture as we see it, e.g., 
in the marauding raids described in 2 Ki. xxiv. 2. 

Esau and Edom occupy a place of profound 
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significance in the divine revelation of truth. 
That significance is brought into sharp focus in 
this small prophecy of Obadiah. ‘The background 
of the picture presented to us by Obadiah is 
Jacob; the foreground is Esau. Jacob and those 
descended from him are seen passing through 
suffering, which is of the nature of chastisement, 
to ultimate restoration. Esau is seen proud, 
rebellious, defiant, moving towards ultimate 
destruction’ (G. C. Morgan). We may rejoice 
that, in the day of the Lord, ‘Ihe kingdom shall 


be the Lord’s’ (21), but we should no less be 
warned by Esau’s example, for, after all, ‘was 
not Esau Jacob’s brother?’ (Mai. i. 2). In the 
New Testament the writer to the Hebrews 
exhorts us to be ‘looking diligently lest any man 
fail of the grace of God; lest any root of bitter¬ 
ness springing up trouble you, and thereby many 
be defiled; lest there be any . . . profane person, 
as Esau . . . For ye know how that afterward, 
when he would have inherited the blessing, he 
was rejected’ (Hob. xii. 15fl’.). 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. IMPENDING DOOM ON EDOM. Verses 1-9 

II. EDOM'S BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS JUDAH. Verses 10-14 

III. JUDGMENT ON EDOM AND ALL NATIONS IN IHE DAY OF THE 

LORD; JUDAH’S RES10RAJI0N. Verses 15-21 

COMMENTARY 


I. IMPENDING DOOM ON EDOM. 

Verses 1-9 

This opening section of the prophecy of Obadiah, 
which describes some terrible disaster apparently 
about to overtake Edom, is prefaced by the words: 
lltus saith the Lord God concerning Edom (1). 
Jehovah does not actually speak until verse 2, 
and the form of the intervening passage. We have 
heard a rumour from the Lord . . ., suggests that 
Obadiah is here quoting an earlier prophetic 
oracle which he believes has come near to fulfil¬ 
ment. It is interesting, therefore, that most of 
this section appears almost word for word 
(though not in the same order) in Je. xlix. TIT. 
Obadiah is perhaps quoting from Jeremiah, 
whom he may have heard preaching in Jeru¬ 
salem, or both prophets may be employing an 
earlier prophecy; Jeremiah and Obadiah were 
assuredly not the first to speak of Edom in such 
a way. (See also Introduction.) 

The immediate occasion of Obadiah’s utter¬ 
ance, and for which he draws on the words of 
an earlier prophet, seems to be indicated in 
verse 7. This verse, which has no parallel in 
Jeremiah, gives the idea (though the Hebrew is 
somewhat obscure in details) that Edom’s own 
neighbours and confederates were turning against 
her. ‘The men of thy covenant* and ‘the men of 
thy peace’, to give a literal rendering, were cither 
treacherously hostile or were yielding none of 
their expected assistance. In this situation Oba¬ 
diah saw the appropriateness of the words . , . 
an ambassador is sent among the heathen (i.e. 
the Gentile nations). Arise ye, and let us rise up 
against her (Edom) in battle (I). 

The chief ground of Edom’s proud confidence 
was her almost impregnable position. The 
Edomites were not the first nor the last to put 


their trust in a rocky fortress city. But neither 
their strong position nor their wit (Edom was 
renowned also for her wisdom) could deliver 
them now. No matter how high Edom should 
go, to inaccessible eagle’s eyrie, or among the 
very stars, yet God would bring her down to the 
ground (3). The rock (3) is the capital Sela 
Oater Petra). 

A picture of the completeness of Edom’s com¬ 
ing destniction is given in verse 5. Had it been a 
case of an ordinary raid by a band of robbers, 
there would have been plenty left to salvage. 
Robbers by night, depending on speed and sur¬ 
prise, would lake only a limited amount of 
booty, and so steal only tili they had enough, 
much as grape-gatherers leave plenty of glean¬ 
ings behind them. But Edom, by contrast, is 
‘cleaned right out’, as we should say, and the 
utter devastation evokes the prophet’s exclama¬ 
tion : how art thou cut off/ 

Another picture of the completeness of Edom’s 
destruction is in the exposure of all the hidden 
things contained in her inaccessible and myster¬ 
ious strongholds (6). All is searched out and laid 
bare. Since the judgment of Edom is here seen in 
the context of the final judgment of the day of the 
Lord (15), its characteristics are the more worthy 
of study. It is always part of the judgment of 
God to ‘bring to light the hidden things of dark¬ 
ness’ (1 Cor. iv. 5). Edom gloried in her wisdom, 
might and riches (cf. Je. ix. 23ff.). But her ‘hidden 
treasures’ (rv) will be sought up (6), her wise men 
destroyed (8), and her mighty men dismayed (9). 

II. EDOM’S BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS 
JUDAH. Verses 10-14 

Why was all this to befall Edom? The reason is 
given in verses 10,11: For thy violence against thy 
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brother Jacob. The name Jacob is expressly used 
(in place of Israel or Judah) in order to recall the 
relationship between the nations. In Dt. xxiii. 7 
the claims of kinship between the two peoples 
are urged upon Israel; but Edom had shown no 
reciprocal sense of brotherly relationship' (G. W. 
Wade). Not only did this age-long antagonism 
date back to the time in the wilderness when 
Edom refused to give Israel passage through his 
border (Nu. xx. 20f.), but, as verse 11 shows, it 
reached a head in the sack of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 586 b.c. i'hc participation of 
Edom on this occasion was long and bitterly 
remembered by the Jews. In exile by the rivers 
of Babylon they cried: 'Remember, O Lord, the 
children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem; who 
said, Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof’ (Ps. cxxxvii. 7). 

Verse 11 clearly looks back on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when Edom had stood on the other 
side. This expression may imply aloofness, i.c. a 
failure to render the assistance she ought to have 
given (as the priest and Levite ‘passed by on the 
other side’ in the story of the Good Samaritan), or, 
what is more likely, it implies active opposition. 

rhe AV renders verses 12-14 as a series of 
reproofs, thou shouldest not have looked . . . 
neither shouldest thou have rejoiced^ etc., whereas 
the AV mg. and the RV render as prohibitions, 
‘look not . . . rejoice not’, etc. The latter repre¬ 
sents the actual construction of the Hebrew, but 
this is a rhetorical device, and the av is right in 
seeing that in fact they have a past reference. 
These verses, then, may be taken as describing 
the actual part taken by the Edomites in the 
sack of Jerusalem. First they gloated insolently 
and without pity over the fall of Jerusalem (12); 
then they entered into the gate of the city and 
joined in the looting (13), and finally they took 
up positions where they prevented fugitive Jews 
from escaping and even rounded up any they 
could find unapprehended (14). 

Note the use of the word ‘day’, especially in 
such phrases as the day of thy brother (12). Cf. 
‘the day of Jerusalem’, as already quoted in the 
passage from Ps. cxxxvii. 7. ‘The expression day 
is often thus used to denote the occurrence of 
either good or bad fortune in connection with 
some place or person’ (Wade). Jerusalem was to 
have another ‘day’ (Lk. xix, 42), the time of her 
visitation, but she knew it not. The day of the 
Lord, on the other hand, which the next section 
of Obadiah introduces, is the day of Jehovah’s 
final and uninhibited vindication of His own 
righteousness. 

III. JUDGMENT ON EDOM AND ALL 
NATIONS IN THE DAY OF THE LORD; 

JUDAH’S RESTORATION. Verses 15-21 

The day of the Lord (15) is one of the great themes 
of the Old Testament. Its character is empha¬ 
sized rather than its exact time, although it is 
the ultimate issue of history and is often spoken 
of as imminent. Since ‘the Lord alone shall be 


exalted in that day’ Os. ii. II) it is a day of just 
retribution on all ‘the nations that forget God’ 
(Ps. ix. 17). Among these Edom shall suffer: 
as thou hast done, it shall be done unto thee 
(15). 

Verse 16 seems to be an ironical thrust. The 
prophet, recalling the way in which the Edomites 
caroused and drank in Jerusalem after the plun¬ 
der of the city, declares that the heathen nations 
shall drink indeed, but it shall be such a drinking 
and sw'allovving down as shall make them as 
though they had not been. 

In Jehovah's judgment on the nations, how¬ 
ever, there shall be one safe place: upon mount 
Zion shall he deliverance (17), Here, ‘they that 
escape’ (av mg.) of the exiles of .Tudah shall 
congregate. The phrase there shall be holiness 
refers not to moral quality but to security from 
defilement and so from assault of the heathen, as 
in Joel iii. 17. Best of all, the saved remnant of 
the house of Jacob will be reinstated in the 
territories which God had given them of old. 

It is interesting to notice that in the next verse 
the house of Joseph is mentioned alongside the 
house of Jacob. This means that there is to be a 
restoration of the northern kingdom of Israel as 
well as of the southern kingdom of Judah. 

Historically, it was only through a faithful 
remnant of the single tribe of Judah—indeed 
through the single faithful Israelite, Jesus 
Christ, ‘the Lion of the tribe of Juda’ (Rev. v. 5) 
that God's saving purposes were carried out. 
But by His death the Christ of God was to 
‘gather together in one the children of God that 
w'ere scattered abroad’ (Jn. xi. 52), and in God’s 
purposes His chosen people, the spiritual Israel, 
will ultimately stand complete in all its tribes. 
It is the fully restored nation of the children of 
Israel which will consume as a flame the whole 
house of Esau. 

The full extent of Israel’s ‘possession’ of its 
inheritance is given in verses 19 and 20, Not all 
the details arc clear, and the passage may be 
somewhat corrupt in Hebrew, but a glance at the 
main physical divisions of the kingdom on a map 
and at such a passage as Je. xxxiii. 13 will help 
to give the general sense well enough. The south 
is to this day known by the Hebrew term, the 
‘Negeb’, and is the area south of Hebron towards 
the wilderness of Paran. The second division, 
called the plain in the av, is the lowland lying 
roughly west of Hebron towards the sea. The 
actual seaboard was occupied by the Philistines 
w'ho had come there in the twelfth centhry, after 
the Israelite entry into Canaan. The third division 
of Judah ought to be the hill-country, and it has 
been conjectured that the next sentence of verse 
19 has lost its original subject and that (here with 
some support from the i.xx) it should be restored 
to read ‘they of the hill country shall possess 
Ephraim and the hills of Samaria’. 

The text of the following verse is even more 
uncertain, but on the whole it seems best to take 
it as a reference to the future of the two principal 
groups of exiled Hebrews: first, those deported 
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by Sargon after the fall of Samaria in 721 b.c. 
{this host of the children of Israel), and secondly, 
the captivity of Jerusalem, i.e. those carried off 
by Nebuchadrezzar in 586 b.c. The former group 
will occupy the land of the Canaanites (i.e. the 
Phoenicians; cf. JVIt. xv. 22 and Mk. vii. 26), 
since their original area is now occupied by Jews 
from the southern kingdom. The latter group will 
occupy the cities of the Negeb, which the Jews 
who occupy Edom have vacated (19). Tlie 
Sepharacl, which is given as the place of this latter 
captivity, cannot now be identified. Locations 
have been suggested in Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor and Spain. It was no doubt a group of 
exiled Jews in which Obadiah and his hearers had 
some special interest. 

The final verse of Obadiah’s prophecy gathers 
together the main themes of the book in two 


OBADIAH Verses 20, 21 

fine affirmations. First, there is the actual 
execution of judgment on Edom by saviours, 
whose headquarters are in Jerusalem. In regard 
to the Jews they are deliverers or defenders 
(cf. Jdg. ii. 16 and Is. xix. 20), and in regard to 
the Edomites they are executors of justice. 

Finally, the kingdom shall be the Lord\s, The 
people of God never doubted that Jehovah was 
ruling as King, ‘be the earth never so unquiet’ 
(Ps. xeix. 1, Prayer Book Version), but they 
awaited the full expression and acknowledg¬ 
ment of His sovereign rule. See Dn. ii. 44 and 
vii. 27, and especially Rev. xi. 15, where the 
people of God still rejoice in the assurance that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign 
for ever and ever' (rv). 

D. W. B. Robinson. 
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JONAH 

INTRODUCTION 


The book of Jonah is entirely concerned with the 
personal dealings between Jehovah and His 
servant Jonah the son of Amittai. These dealings 
arise out of a prophetic commission and its 
attempted evasion. Jonah finds that God’s 
thoughts arc not his thoughts, and that his ways 
arc not God’s ways. But God will not leave 
Jonah to himself. In the first half of the story He 
lets him go to the extremity of almost losing his 
life, only to restore him to where he was before 
he attempted, by physical means, to evade 
Jehovah’s command. In the second half of the 
story He lets him go to the extremity of mental 
and spiritual depression only to reveal to him the 
essential rightness of His merciful purposes. 

I. THE MESSAGE AND ITS FORM 

The form of the book is that of a piece of bio¬ 
graphical narrative, similar (in style, language, 
atmosphere and miraculous element) to the 
various incidents in 1 and 2 Kings concerning 
Elijah and Elisha, who, indeed, were Jonah’s 
immediate predecessors as prophets in the 
northern kingdom of Israel, and who, like him, 
performed part of their work in relation to 
heathen peoples, Elijah to Sidon, Elisha to 
Syria, Jonah to Nineveh. The story of Jonah, 
however, is not simply an isolated incident in 
the prophetic history of Israel which might as 
well have been related in its place in the book 
of Kings where Jonah’s ministry is mentioned 
(2 Ki. xiv. 25). Its message is distinct, and each 
part of the story is so told as to exhibit that 
message. For this reason, the book properly 
finds its place among the prophets; it is con¬ 
cerned with a particular revelation of the truth 
of God, and that revelation is closely related to 
prophetic experience. 

TTie particular revelation with which the book 
of Jonah is concerned may be expressed in the 
words which form the conclusion of the story of 
Peter and the Gentiles in Acts xi. 18: ‘Then to 
the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life’ (rv). This revelation in Jonah is so 
given as to emphasize, on the one hand, God’s 
sovereign mercy and righteousness in granting 
Nineveh ‘repentance unto life’, and, on the other 
hand, the sinful particularism of God’s servant, 
Jonah, in resisting this manifestation of His will. 

D. HISTORICAL BASIS 

Because the book of Jonah conveys such a 
distinctive message, many people in recent 
years have thought that the narrative is not 
historical but imaginative, and that, like the 
story of the Good Samaritan, for example, it 


should be classed as parable. But while the latter 
view is clearly not impossible, it is certainly not 
necessary to imagine that because a book has a 
didactic (or, as we should prefer to say, a reve¬ 
latory) purpose, it cannot at the same time be 
historical narrative. Acts x—xi. 18, which, we 
have already suggested, is in some respects the 
New Testament counterpart of Jonah, has a 
similar didactic motive. But there is no sugges¬ 
tion that Luke thought he was writing parable 
or homiletic fiction. Similarly, of course, the 
presence of miracle in a story is no evidence that 
it was not recorded as, and intended to be 
accepted as, historical narrative. 

A smaller group of people has supposed that 
Jonah is an allegory of the exile and mission of 
Israel. Jc. li. 34 is put forward as a possible 
basis for the story. This view is in part an attempt 
to explain otherwise the miraculous occurrences 
in the story, and it involves the theory that the 
book is a product of the post-exilic period. But 
once again, while we may legitimately see an 
illuminating parallel between Jonah’s experience 
and that which was to befall the Israelitish nation, 
it by no means follows that the story is late or 
unhistorical. The books of the Bible are not 
fortuitous productions. The swallowing of 
Jonah may as well pre-figure the exile as it 
certainly pr^-figures the burial of Christ. 

Any assessment of the historical character of 
the book of Jonah must take into consideration 
the following facts. First, Jonah himself was 
without doubt an historical figure, a prophet of 
Jehovah in Israel (2 Ki. xiv. 25). Secondly, the 
book is in the form of straightforward historical 
narrative, and there is no positive indication in 
the book that it is to be interpreted in any other 
way. Thirdly, if the book is parable or allegory, it 
is unique and without analogy among the books 
of the Old Testament. Fourthly, neither Jews 
nor Christians have ever, until recently, regarded 
Jonah as anything else but a record of actual 
fact, whatever interpretations they have placed 
on its message. Finally, our Lord Jesus Christ 
clearly believed that the repentance of the men of 
Nineveh was a real occurrence, and it is most 
natural to take His allusion to Jonah’s ‘three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly’ 
(Mt. xii. 40, 41) in the same way. In addition it 
may be urged that the whole force of Jehovah’s 
self-vindication to Jonah demands an actual 
mission to a heathen city with an actual 
repentance and ‘sparing’ of it. It is not easy to 
believe that the challenge, ‘Should not 1 spare 
Nineveh ?’ was presented to the people of Israel 
through the inspired writer as a purely hypo¬ 
thetical consideration. 
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ra. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP 

No certainty can be reached in regard to the 
date of the book. Some have argued that the 
entire story would have no meaning after Nin¬ 
eveh had actually been destroyed (612 b.c.). 
There is force in this argument. ‘Should not I 
spare Nineveh?’ would then be not only a 
hypothetical consideration, but a particularly 
ill-chosen one. (Jon. iii. 3 will be considered in 
the commentary.) The book has actually been as¬ 
signed, by various prominent scholars, to every 
century from the eighth to the second b.c. But it 
should be pointed out that the chief reason why 
many scholars hold the book to be a product 
of the post-exilic period is that ‘the general 
thought and tenor of the book . . . presupposes 
the teaching of the great prophets’ including 
Jeremiah (S. R. Driver). With this highly subjec¬ 
tive judgment we see no compelling reason to 
concur. 

‘The presence of Aramaisms in the book 
cannot be made a criterion for determining 
the date, since Aramaisms occur in Old Testa¬ 
ment books from both early and late periods* 
(E. J. Young). With the linguistic evidence must 
also be reckoned the fact that ‘there is not in 
them (Jonah, Joel, etc.) one certainly Persian 
word, nor a single Greek word* and ‘not a 
Babylonian word not already found in the earlier 
literature* (R. D. Wilson). This evidence does 
not support the theory that Jonah belongs to the 
post-exilic period. S. R. Driver, who himself held 
the post-exilic view, admitted as a possibility 
that ‘some of the linguistic features might be 
consistent with a pre-exilic origin in northern 
Israel’ (Introduction, p. 301). 

Jonah exercised his ministry in the reign of 
Jeroboam II (793-753 b.c.), and it seems most 
natural to suppose that the story was first com¬ 
mitted to writing some time before the fall of 
the northern kingdom in 721 b.c., though there 
may easily have been circumstances occurring 
between 721 b.c. and 612 b.c., when Israel was 
governed from Nineveh, which prompted the 
wider publication of the book in that period. 

Nothing is said in the book of Jonah about its 
author. Although Jonah himself must obviously 
have been the main ultimate source of informa¬ 
tion for the story, there is no reason why he 
should have been the writer. No doubt the story 
soon became known in Israel, and we may 


presume that the sailors did their share of the 
telling. Chapter i has a number of signs of being 
derived from a source other than Jonah (like 
Acts xxvii). Verse 5a, for example, describes 
what took place while Jonah was asleep below, 
and verse 16 tells what the sailors did after 
Jonah had been thrown overboard. Presumably 
the ship returned to port when the storm sub¬ 
sided, since they were apparently not yet far out 
(i. 13) and in any case had jettisoned their cargo 
(i. 5). If Jonah likewise was returned to Joppa, it 
was perhaps on the basis of the sailors’ informa¬ 
tion that he was able to calculate how long he 
had been under water. 


IV. JONAH AND JESUS 

A number of important scriptures should be 
studied alongside Jonah. In the Old Testament, 
for example, Je. i. 4-10 (for the prophetic com¬ 
mission), Je. xviii. 7-10 (for the effect of repent¬ 
ance on God’s proclamation), Pss. cxxxix, 
xvi. 8-11 (for the prophet’s experience). In the 
New Testament, Acts x—xi. 18 and Rom. ix—xi 
illustrate the missionary message of Jonah, and 
vice versa. But, in particular, the Gospel pas¬ 
sages which refer to Jonah should be compared 
and studied (Mt. xii. 38-41 and Lk. xi. 29-32). 
Some points will be dealt with in the com¬ 
mentary. But here we may notice that Jonah is 
the only Old Testament prophet with whom 
Jesus directly compared Himself. Jesus obviously 
regarded Jonah’s experience and mission as of 
great significance. It is the more interesting, 
therefore, to recall that both Jesus and Jonah 
were ‘prophets of Galilee’. Jonah’s town, Gath- 
hepher, was only a few miles to the north of 
Nazareth, Jesus’ town. It was less than an hour’s 
walk away. Jesus must often have gone there. 
Perhaps even in His day the tomb of Jonah was 
pointed out there, as it was later in Jerome’s 
day. Was it here that, in the days of His obscurity, 
Jesus began to meditate on the significance of 
Jonah and of His own mission ? 

The Pharisees apparently overlooked Jonah 
when they taunted Nicodemus with the assur¬ 
ance that ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet’ 
(Jn. vii. 52). Had they searched the Scriptures 
more carefully, they would not have erred so 
exceedingly in failing also to perceive that ‘a 
greater than Jonas is here’ (Mt. xii. 41). 
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COMMENTARY 


h THE COMMISSION GIVEN TO JONAH 
AND REJECTED, i. 1-3 

Jonah appears as one to whom the word of the 
Lonl came, i.e. as a prophet. (Cf. 2 Ki. xiv. 25 
for other details of Jonah.) His assignment was 
as Linusiial as it was unwelcome, for Nineveh, 
mighty and famous, was capital of the heathen 
empire of Assyria, the constant enemy of Israel. 
The phrase is come up before me (2) pictures 
Jehovah as ‘Judge of all the earth’ (On. xviii. 25; 
cf. Gn. vi. 13). 

Jonah's resignation of his prophetic commis¬ 
sion is immediate and deliberate. The emphasis 
on his fleeing from the presence of the Lord (3; 
sec also i. 10) does not imply a belief, like that of 
Naaman in 2 Ki. v. 17, that the presence of 
Jehovah was restricted to the soil of Israel. 
Verses 2b and 9 prove the contrary. Rather it 
indicates a withdrawal from the prophet's 
intimacy with Jehovah. No longer could the 
prophet say of his God, ‘before whom I stand' 
(1 Ki. xvii. 1). Jonah did what Moses feared to 
do (Ex. xxxiii. 14, 15), and he forfeited also the 
‘rest’ which accompanies the presence of God. 

With a gesture of independence the servant 
of Jehovah .selects a destination, Tarshish, far 
away at the western end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Relying now on his own resources, he paid 
the fare of the ship and embarked (3). Joppa, 
modern Jaffa, is the only considerable port on 
the coast of Palestine. It is interesting that Joppa 
also plays a part in the New Testament story of 
Peter and the Gentiles in Acts x—xi, 18. 

II. JONAH’S FLIGHT AND JEHOVAH’S 
PURSUIT, i. 4-17 

.Jonah’s desperate attempt to evade God, even 
to the point of accepting death by drowning, and 
God’s reclaiming of Jonah, occupy the largest 
section of the narrative. The disobedient prophet 
cannot escape from Jehovah. We have not yet 
been told why it was that Jonah chose to disobey 
Jehovah's command; that will be disclosed 
later in its appropriate place. 

Here we are confronted with a fundamental 
fact of God’s elective purposes, namely, that 
‘the gifts and calling of God are without re¬ 
pentance’ (Rom. xi. 29). To all His prophets 
Jehovah said, as Jesus said to His apostles, ‘Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you’ 
(John XV. 16). 

Jehovah took two steps to recover Jonah. 
First, the Lord sent out (rv mg. ‘hurled’) a 
great wind into the sea (4). T’his resulted in the 
terror of the sailors, the exposure of Jonah and 
his being thrown overboard. Secondly, the Lord 
had prepared (lit. ‘appointed’) a great fish to 
swallow up Jonah (17; see note below). This was 
the means of preserving him from death and 
of causing him to throw himself on the mercy 
of God. God’s instruments here were a great 


wind and a great fish. Compare other occasions 
when God works for His people through the 
manoeuvring of His creatures, e.g. in the exodus. 

It is instructive to study Jonah’s experience in 
the light of P.s. cxxxix. The writer’s thoughts, 
words and every movement are known to 
Jehovah. ‘Whither shall 1 lice from thy pre.sence?’ 
he asks. ‘If I make my bed in hell (Sheol), behold, 
thou art there. If I . . . dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me’ (Ps. 
cxxxix. 7-10). So Jonah found it. 

The account of the ship in distress is graphic 
and realistic—the violent gale, the mariners (5; 
lit. ‘salts’) of many races and religions, their 
panic, the excited questioning of Jonah, their 
reluctance to take the desperate step he suggests, 
their frantic rowing. The i.\x adds the detail 
that it was Jonah’s snoring as he lay asleep in 
the sides of the ship (5; lit. ‘the innermost parts 
of the lower deck') that first attracted the ship¬ 
master’s attention to the suspicious traveller. 

Jonah’s behaviour is set off against the be¬ 
haviour of the heathen sailors. They have a 
strong sense of religious obligation and are 
amazed at Jonah’s temerity in fleeing from the 
presence of his God (10). Fhcy are scrupulous 
when the ejection of Jonah appears inevitable; 
and when the sea is finally calmed, they show 
proper fear towards Jehovah (16). 

Yet the incident clearly shows that Jonah is 
no coward. He is comparatively calm and self- 
possessed. He professes his faith and his guilt 
deliberately, and as deliberately chooses to 
drown rather than let others perish on his 
account. No doubt he regarded his impending 
death as Jehovah's punishment. A comparison 
of Jonah's behaviour with that of the char¬ 
acters in Acts xxvii and Mk. iv. 35-41 (and 
parallels) will be found instructive. 

The Lord had prepared a great fish (17). Notice 
that the only place where the term ‘whale’ is 
used is in Mt. xii. 40 where the Greek word so 
translated means ‘a huge fish’. G. C, Aalders 
{The Problem of the Book of Jonah) points out 
that there are a number of enormous sca- 
creatures able to swallow a full-grown man 
easily enough and refers to an actual case men¬ 
tioned in the Princeton Theological Review 
(1927). The fish may have been the ‘sperm whale', 
actually found in the Mediterranean, which does 
not have the narrowmess of throat of the true 
whale which, in any case, is not found in such 
waters. The information that Jonah was in¬ 
carcerated for three days and three nights (17), 
if intended literally, is not likely to have been 
supplied by Jonah himself, who, even had he 
been conscious for the whole time, would hardly 
have had any means of marking the passage of 
lime. It must then have been calculated from 
information supplied by the sailors. On the other 
hand, three days and three nights may be only 
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an approximate expression for a shortish period 
of time (cf. iii. 3 and Jos. ii. 16). The addition 
of three nights does not necessarily add to the 
accuracy of the expression, and we know that 
elsewhere ‘after three days’ is equivalent to ‘on 
the third day’. Cf. the New Testament references 
to the duration of Jesus’ entombment (e.g. 
1 Cor. XV. 4). Mt. xii. 40 shows that ‘three days 
and three nights’ was regarded then as sufiiciently 
accurate to denote a period of not more than 
thirty-six hours. 

in. JONAH’S PRAYKR FROM THE FISH’S 
BELLY, ii. 1-10 

In this section Jonah describes his experience, 
ascribing salvation to Jehovah, and is restored 
to land. We are perhaps meant to observe the 
contrast of Jonah’s position; he who, in the 
ship, apparently declined to arise and call upon 
his God (i. 6) is now constrained to pray unto 
the Lord his God out of the fish's belly (ii. 1). 

Jonah’s prayer, a Psalm in Hebrew elegiac 
metre, has often been declared to be an extran¬ 
eous insertion. It has, however, a real appropri¬ 
ateness in its context, and we need not doubt that 
Its essential content belongs to the occasion to 
which it is ascribed, even if its poetic form should 
belong to the period of rellection after the 
deliverance. Some of its phrases recall phrases in 
other Psalms but, taken as a whole, it is distinct 
from any other extant Psalm. Note, however, 
that it is a Psalm of thanksgiving to Jehovah for 
deliverance from death (Shcol), and not, as some 
critics seem to think it ought to have been, a 
prayer to be saved from the fish. 

First Jonah describes how in his extremity his 
voluntary resistance to Jehovah broke down, 
and as the awTulness of his fate impressed itself 
on him he cried in desperation to his God. 
(Cf. Peter’s spontaneous cry in Mt. xiv. 30.) 
The belly of hell (2) is the place of the dead 
(Shcol) (the word for belly is ditferent from that 
used for the fish's belly) whose inhabitants 
were thought of as being cut off from God's 
hand and remembered no more by Him (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 5; read the whole of this Psalm for a 
description of Sheol and an understanding of 
Jonah’s horror). 

7’here are some grounds for thinking that the 
second part of verse 4 should be emended slightly 
so as to read ‘How shall 1 look again . . . ?’ 
Jonah is indeed in extremis. Thy holy temple (4), 
here and in verse 7, symbolizes the place of 
Jehovah’s presence, whence Jonah had fled. 
It is in extreme contrast to the belly of hell. At 
whatever shrine Jonah may have been accus¬ 
tomed to worship in Israel, it is probable that 
he who worships the God of heaven is here 
thinking of thy holy temple as ‘heaven thy 
dwelling place’ (1 Ki. viii. 39). 

The sequence of thought in verses 2-7 suggests 
that after his desperate prayer Jonah was over¬ 
come by the water and pressure of the depths, and 
that the next thing he was conscious of was simply 


that he was still alive. If we are to take it that his 
thanksgiving was uttered near the end of the 
three-day period, we may suppose that for most 
of the preceding time he was insensible, as 
perhaps he was already insensible when swallow¬ 
ed by the great fish. In that case, his was the 
further experience of Ps. cxxxix. 18, ‘when I 
awake 1 am still with thee’. Jehovah had heard 
Jonah’s prayer and had brought up his life from 
corruption (6). Jonah promises a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, for Salvation is of the Lord (9). 

We should note, however, that although Jonah 
is no doubt ready now to obey God’s command, 
there is no evidence that he feels any compassion 
for the Ninevites. His experience of God’s mercy 
only confirms him in his belief that those who 
observe lying vanities (i.e. worship false gods or 
idols) forsake their own mercy (i.e. cut themselves 
off from Jehovah, the only true source of suc¬ 
cour for them) (8). This evidence of Jonah’s 
exclusiveness, even in the midst of Jehovah's 
mercy, gives further point to Jehovah’s remon¬ 
strance in chapter iv. But this attitude was not 
peculiar to Jonah. Again Ps. cxxxix has a parallel; 
note the similar transition of thought there from 
verse 18 to verses 19IT. 

This Psalm of Jonah is of especial importance 
in the light of Jesus’ reference to him in Mt. xii. 
40; for the nature of the similarity between 
Jonah’s experience and that of Christ is most 
clearly seen here. Thus, Jesus, the greater than 
Jonah, the true Servant and Prophet of Jehovah, 
went to the extremity of human suffering 
(because of the disobedience of others). What 
Jonah endured ‘in a figure’ (Heb. xi. 19—a 
similar figure of death) Jesus endured in reality. 
In His ‘affliction* He went to ‘the belly of hell’; 
all God’s ‘billows and waves passed over Him’ 
(cf. Is. liii). As Jonah cried, / am cast out of thy 
sight (4), so Christ was constrained to cry, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
(Mt. xxvii. 46). 

And yet the entombment of Jesus not only de¬ 
noted the extremity of His passion (as the Creed 
states ‘He descended into hell’, i.e. Hades, or 
Sheol); it also emphasized the reality of His 
deliverance from death to life. Study Peter’s 
Pentecostal Sermon in Acts ii, especially verses 
24fl'.: ‘Whom God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death: because it was not possible 
that he should be hokicn of it.’ Jonah’s testimony, 
yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption 
(6), has a striking parallel in the verse from 
Ps. xvi. 10 quoted by Peter in Acts ii. 27: ‘Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.’ 

IV. THE PROPHETIC COMMISSION 
RENEWED AND DISCHARGED, 
iii. 1-9 

Jonah, having been restored to land at Jehovah’s 
commandment, is commissioned a second time. 
Chastened by his experiences he obeys, although 
he is not apparently more charitably disposed 
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towards Nineveh than before. The preaching 
that I bid thee (2) emphasizes that the preacher 
speaks not of himself, but ‘as the oracles of 
God* (1 Pet. iv. 11). What is true of Christ the 
Son, the eternal Word, must also be true of all 
His servants: ‘he whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God* (Jn. iii. 34). See also the case 
of Moses (Ex. iv. 10-16), Jeremiah (Je. i. 6-9), 
and Jesus’ disciples (Mt. x. 19, 20). Jonah knew 
from the beginning that he must preach the 
preaching that God bade him; he was a dis¬ 
obedient, not a false, prophet. 

A note in verse 3 draws attention to the 
magnitude of Nineveh, and thus of Jonah's 
task. Exceeding great is literally ‘great to God’ 
or ‘great before God’, which is a regular way of 
expressing a superlative. Thus Moses is described 
in Acts vii. 20 (av mg.) as ‘fair to God*. There is a 
certain irony in its use here; it stresses God’s 
estimate of Nineveh, which was not Jonah’s. 

This note, however, has caused difficulty to 
some people on two scores. First the verb was 
is in the perfect tense in Hebrew, and has been 
thought to imply that Nineveh had long since 
perished (thus supporting a late date for the 
book). Secondly, modern archaeological re¬ 
search does not altogether confirm the great size 
of Nineveh. The first difficulty is not decisive, 
for since the whole narrative is cast in the past, 
the statement that Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city need imply no more than that this is 
how it was when Jonah went there. (Of course 
it may be a late gloss; it would be a natural one, 
and such annotations by smart scribes are not 
unknown in ancient manuscripts. But it is curious 
that the people who are normally adept at 
discovering secondary interpolations in the 
books of the Old Testament prefer to leave this 
note as part of the text and use it as a lever to 
bring the date of the whole book to some time 
long past the fall of Nineveh in 612 b.c.) The 
second difficulty is likewise capable of solution. 
Nineveh city itself, according to the dimensions 
given by Sennacherib and modern surveys of its 
ruins (c. twelve miles), was considerably smaller 
than the language of Jonah implies. Gn. x, 12 
(rv), however, applies the title ‘the great city’ 
to four cities in the area, of which Nineveh 
proper is first named and most important. 
Recent archaeological discoveries show that 
one of these, Calah, had a population of 
70,000; and as this city is known by its walls to 
have been about half the size of Nineveh, the 
much doubted figure of sixscore thousand persons 
(iv. 11) is seen to be most likely a census figure 
of Nineveh in its prime. In later limes Nineveh 
was calculated (by Ktesias and Diodorus) to 
have had a circuit of some 480 stadia, or about 
60 miles, and this seems to reflect the tradition of 
a very large city area (though it was never 
bounded by a single wall, as Diodorus seems to 
think it was). The entire circuit of the four seats 
of the Nineveh district is, in fact, 61 i miles, or 
about three days’" journey. Now, in addition to 
the note in iii. 3 which we are considering. 


Nineveh is on three separate occasions described 
as that great city (i. 2, iii. 2, iv. 11) and the 
addition of this term may indicate that the larger 
area or ‘district’ is deliberately intended. We may 
compare such modem appellations as ‘Greater 
London*. It may be significant that the term is 
not added in iv. 5; the city here is no doubt 
Nineveh proper, the city of a day"s Journey where 
Jonah had first entered (iii. 4). Here the word of 
Jonah’s preaching came to the king of Nineveh, 
by whose proclamation the fast of repentance 
extended to all the people of Nineveh. 

We do not know what other circumstances 
in Nineveh may have been favourable to the 
producing of contrition, but Jonah’s preaching 
of imminent doom—the only actual ‘prophecy’ 
in this prophetic book—resulted in an immediate 
and widespread repentance. The king himself 
ordered a national fast. Note the curious in¬ 
clusion of animals in the fast (7), as in Judith 
iv. 9ff., and as in the famine of Joel i. 19, 20. The 
very beasts of the field who cry unto the Lord are 
in turn the objects of His compassion, as the 
last words of Jonah tell us. 

‘The sign of Jonas’ (Mt. xvi. 4) includes not 
only his ‘death’ and ‘resurrection’, but also his 
preaching, by virtue of that ‘resurrection*, to 
Gentile Nineveh. Ponder the great importance 
of this sign for Christ’s generation (Lk. xi. 29ff. 
and Mt. xii. 38fT.), and for our own. 

V. TWO REACTIONS TO NINEVEH’S 
REPENTANCE: JEHOVAH CHALLENGES 
JONAH, m. 10—i?. 11 

God repented of the evil (iii. 10) . . . but it dis^ 
pleased Jonah exceedingly (iv. I). God’s ‘repent¬ 
ance’ and averting of judgment is, of course, not 
arbitrary. It is a basic postulate of the book 
of Jonah that God repenteth him of the evil 
(see Joel ii. 13, 14n. and especially Je. xviii. 
6-10). But we have reached the core of Jonah’s 
problem. Jonah now explicitly confesses the 
reason, hitherto unexplained, for his first at¬ 
tempt to evade Jehovah’s command. The ques¬ 
tion which forms the climax of the book here 
comes directly into view: ‘Should Jehovah spare 
Nineveh ?* 

It was in the certain knowledge that God 
would spare Nineveh if she repented that Jonah 
fled to Tarshish. Now that Nineveh has repented, 
Jonah knows that judgment will not fall on 
Nineveh, and this he cannot face. He cannot 
reconcile himself to what he knows is the un¬ 
changeable character of God. Again he seeks 
death rather than see God’s face and live. Take 
... my life from me; for it is better for me to 
die than to live (3). Compare Elijah’s prayer in 
1 Ki. xix. 4 and the grounds for it. 

But Jehovah directly challenges Jonah. His 
question (verse 4) may be construed as ‘Arc you 
rightly angry?* or ‘Are you very angry?’ The 
force is not very different. The first is an explicit 
challenge to the righteousness of Jonah’s be¬ 
haviour. The second is more in the nature of an 
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exclamation of surprise that Jonah should be at 
variance with God's mind. 

In the final passage of the book (iv. 5-11), 
God presents His challenge to Jonah in dramatic 
form, in the acted parable of the gourd. By 
means of this parable God elicits from Jonah a 
confession in the matter of the gourd which 
implies his unrighteousness in the matter of 
Nineveh. 

Jonah, awaiting in forlorn hope the expiry of 
the forty days of his prediction (iii. 4), is again 
the object of God’s ‘preparations’. This time a 
gourd (6), a worm (7) and a vehement east wind 
(8) are employed. In his depression God dealt 
with him thus: First He relieved Jonah’s grief 
by providing additional shelter in the thick 
leafage of the tropical gourd. Next day He 
reversed the situation and allowed Jonah to 
suft'er acute physical distress by destroying the 
gourd. Jonah was angry because the gourd 
perished. Though it was in no sense ‘his’ gourd, 
and was by nature short-lived, yet Jonah would 
have spared it, because it brought comfort to 
him. 

And should not I spare Nineveh ? asks Jehovah. 
Cannot Jonah see some ground for pity in the 


120,000 ignorant people and the dumb beasts 
\hcTQ\nl Persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand (11). This is probably 
a reference to their ignorance, as compared with 
the Israelite, of the law of God. The ignorance of 
the people and the helplessness of the cattle arc 
not, of course, the sole ground for the exercise of 
Jehovah’s mercy, but they arc mentioned to 
show how lacking, even in common sympathy, 
Jonah’s religious exclusiveness has made him. 
Selfishness, blindness, unrighteousness: these are 
progressively revealed by the parable as Jonah's 
sins. 

The last word is with God, ‘whose property is 
always to have mercy’, and the book of Jonah is 
another signpost to the full revelation of the 
salvation of God, which, in His sovereign mercy 
and grace, was to be ‘a light to lighten the 
Gentiles’ (Lk. ii. 32). The evangelical message 
of the book may be expressed in the words of 
St. Paul: ‘What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid. For he 
saith to Moses, 1 will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion’ (Rom. ix. 14, 15). 

D. W. B. Robinson. 
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MICAH 

INTRODUCTION 


I. DATE 

I'hc opening verse fixes the period during which 
Micah prophesied as being between the years 
751 and 687 B.c. The same verse implies that Saiii- 
aria still stands and her impending destruction 
is threatened in i. 5, 6, so that this section at 
least antedates 721 b.c., the year of Samaria’s 
tail and of the collapse of the northern kingdom. 
Verse 9 seems to anticipate Sennacherib’s 
investment of Jerusalem in 701 b.c. Human 
sacrifice was a feature of the dark days of king 
Manasseh (696-642 b.c.), but it is not necessary 
to suppose that Mi. vi. 7 refers to tliis period 
as these rites were also practised by king 
Ahaz (736-716 b.c.): see 2 Ki. xvi. 3. It would 
appear therefore that Micah was a younger 
contemporary of Isaiah: some would even re¬ 
gard him as Isaiah’s disciple. It is interesting to 
note that a similar oracle appears in both 
prophecies (Mi. iv. Iff. and Is. ii. 2ff.). 

The fulfilment of Micah's prophecy in iii. 12 
was remembered over a hundred years later. 
See Je. xxvi. 18 where it is stated that ‘Micah 
. . . prophesied in the days of Hezekiah king of 
Judah’. No doubt his main w'ork was done 
during that reign (729-687 B.c.), and he would 
thus be partly responsible, under God, for the 
spiritual revival of that time (see 2 Ch. xxx). 

II. THE CRn ICAL PROBLEM 

A variety of material is contained in this book 
and the several oracles need not all have been 
uttered at the same time. Apart from the opening 
verse there are no other clear indications of 
dating, such as we find, for example, in Hg. i. 1, 
ii. 1, 10, 20, but a ministry is implied which 
extended over a considerable number of years. 
Many scholars therefore hold that any dilTerences 
of style or subject-matter arc readily accounted 
for by changing needs and by Micah’s own 
spiritual and mental development and that it is 
consequently unnecessary to posit more than 
one author. 

Others however cannot bring themselves to 
believe that the prophet who spoke the stern 
warnings and denunciations of the first three 
chapters can also be held responsible for the 
glowing vision of chapter iv or for the heartening 
promises of chapter v. In their opinion, also, 
chapters vi and vii envisage a completely dilferent 
historical situation from that presupposed in the 
earlier prophecies. But to assert that the man who 
composed chapters i—iii could not have com¬ 
posed chapters iv and v is to impose upon 
Micah a degree of limitation which is quite 


unjustifiable. To urge that the person who speaks 
in chapters i—iii was too much occupied with 
social problems to have any interest in the 
visionary speculations of chapters iv and v is to 
fail to realize that every social reformer can 
persist in his tremendous task only if he has a 
vision of a world redeemed. 

There is no need to expect an obvious connec¬ 
tion between the various blocks of material, and 
within one chapter there may be found a number 
of utterances dealing with diverse subjects. 
F^ossibly vii. 7-20 may be an appendix later than 
the time of Micah, but this is by no means a 
certainty. 

m. THE PROPHET 

He is described in i. 1 as ‘the Morasthilc', i.c. 
the inhabitant of Moreshelh-gath (i. 14) which, 
according to Jerome, was still, in his day, ‘a 
small hamlet near Lleutheropolis’. Eleuthero- 
polis is identified with Beit-Jibrin and stands in 
one of the valleys which run up from the coastal 
plain to the Judaean highlands around Jerusalem. 
Moresheth therefore would lie about twenty- 
five miles south-west of Jerusalem in the Shephe- 
lah country and would be about midway between 
the Philistine city of Gath (i. 10) on the west and 
Adullam (i. 15) on the east. Its relationship to 
Mareshah (i. 15) is not clearly known: some 
think them to be identical. At some time or other 
it seems to have been under the suzerainty of 
Gath or to have had some connection with that 
city. 

Thus Micah lived in no backwater, but in the 
most important of the valleys, one which offered 
an approach to the capital from the maritime 
plain. From this vantage-point he overlooked 
the great coastal road, along which for hundreds 
of years had passed the armies of conquerors, the 
caravans of trade, and companies of pilgrims. 
Dwelling close to this natural bridge between 
Asia and Africa, with the Mediterranean as a 
glittering background twenty miles away, he 
would be in a position to see the grim drama of 
721-719 B.c. when, after the fall of Samaria, 
Sargon proceeded to overwhelm the forces of 
Egypt on the coastal road at Raphia in 719. A 
few years later Judah joined with Edom, Moab 
and the Philistines in an attempt, with Egyptian 
aid (which never came), to break the power of 
Assyria; but the allies were sternly dealt with by 
the Tartan, Sargon’s officer, and Ashdod and 
Gath were sacked (Is. xx. 1). Later still came 
Sennacherib, who on one of his inscriptions 
boasts that he had captured forty-six Judaean 
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He surpasses even Isaiah in the tenderness of ap¬ 
peal, the lucid simplicity and the moral sublimity 
which accompany his greatest oracle (vi. 1-8). 

Although Micah came from the countryside 
whereas Isaiah belonged to the capital and to the 
royal court, their main messages are substan¬ 
tially the same. Isaiah, as may be expected, has 
more to .say about the political situation and 
about relations with Egypt and Assyria, but in 
dealing with the social and moral evils conse¬ 
quent upon Israel's rejection of her Lord both 
prophets speak with one voice. Cf., e.g.. Mi. ii. 
Iff. with Is. V. 8ir.; Mi. iii. 1-4 with Is. x. 1-4. The 
Hebrew nation was failing to fulfil her mission in 
the world to which God had called her (Mi. ii. 7; 
Is. i. 21) and must therefore be purged with 
judgment and refitted for service (Mi. iii. 12, 
iv. 6, 7; Is. i. 25-27). 7 he challenging messages 
of both prophets must have profoundly in¬ 
fluenced Hezekiah in his work of reformation. 

Micah was a common name among Jews and 
is a shorter form of Micaiah, meaning ‘who is like 
Viihweh?’ (cf. Michael, ‘who is like God?’). 
It is noteworthy that Micah’s prophecy begins 
with the words of an appeal made by an earlier 
namesake (1 Ki. xxii. 28). Thus Micah deliber¬ 
ately links himself with the earlier champion of 
the truth. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THK WRATH lO COME. i. M6 

II. MICAH S DENUNCIATION OH THOSE WHO WORK EVIL. ii. 1 —iii. 12 

a. 'flic grasping landowners (ii. 1-11) 

b. Rulers, prophets and priests (iii. I-12) 

III. THE MOUNTAIN OF THE LORD. iv. 1-5 

IV. ORACLES OF BLESSING AND JUDGMENT, iv. 6—v. 1 

V. THE COMING OF THE REDEEMER, v. 2-15 

VI. THE LORD’S CONTROVERSY WITH ISRAEL, vi. 1 -vii. 20 

a. A supreme appeal (vi. 1-8) 

b. Fhe sin of the city denounced (vi. 9-16) 

c. The prophet laments the existing corruption (vii. 1-6) 

d. Confession and doxology (vii. 7-20) 


towns, and Moresheth-gath may well have been 
one of these. 

Again, there would be no traffic between 
Egypt and Jerusalem which Micah did not 
observe. He saw Judah putting her confidence in 
the declining empire of the Nile; the teams of 
Egyptian horses and chariots in which Judah, a 
mountainous and unsuitable country, falsely 
reposed her trust; the corrupting influences of a 
foreign alliance; the increasing pride and un¬ 
scrupulosity of the men of the capital. (See 
Appendix II to Kings, p. 335, ‘The Implications 
of Political Alliances’.) 

As a countryman the prophet saw in the 
capital of his country the fount and centre of 
iniquity. ‘What is the transgression of Jacob? is it 
not Samaria? and what are the high places of 
Judah? are they not Jerusalem?’ (i. 5). He may 
himself have been a farmer, and have been 
dispossessed of his heritage by some greedy 
landowner. ‘They covet fields, and take them by 
violence; and houses, and lake them away: so 
they oppress a man and his house, even a man 
and his heritage’ (ii. 2). Bitter personal experience 
and loss may lie behind these words. Micah was 
possessed of a countryman’s directness, depth of 
conviction, and rugged indignation. Yet he was 
capable also of lofty and beautiful utterances. 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE WRATH TO COME. i. 1-16 

Like other prophets (e.g. Obadiah) Micah opens 
with a statement of judgment to come. He bids 
the people hear the charges of God against them, 
with the amphitheatre of the whole earth as 
court house (2). God will come to judge His 
people and the earth shall melt before Him 
(3, 4). Whether this refers to an actual earth- 
tremor (cf. Am. i. I) or is poetic imagery is not 
certain. The reason for the threatened visitation 
is the transgression of Jacob and the sins of. 


Israel (5). Tlie centres of sin in both the Israelite 
kingdoms are the capital cities of Samaria and 
Jerusalem. The prophet gives a grim picture of 
the devastation which hangs over them. Samaria 
in the north will be like a heap of rubble, like a 
bombed city of modern times (6). The images and 
idols^ paid for and supported by the proceeds of 
immorality, will be destroyed (7). By declaring that 
he will give vent to extreme expressions of grief 
(8), Micah is probably seeking to underline the 
urgency of his message. Cf. Is. xxii. 4; Je. ix. Iff. 
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The danger now threatens Jerusalem (9-16). 
The Assyrian army sweeps along the coastal 
plain towards Egypt, turns round, rushes up the 
river valley in which Micah dwelt, overwhelms 
one town after another, and finally reaches the 
walls of Jerusalem. It is instructive to compare 
this passage with Is. x. 28-34, In Isaiah we have 
a description, by a man within the city, of the 
onrush of the enemy from the northern quarter. 

In Micah, a man outside the capital gives an 
account of the enemy sweeping past him from the 
south-west. 

There is a play here on the Hebrew names of 
towns which defies translation into English. 

G. A. Smith, Pusey and others have made the 
following suggestions. Declare ye it not at Gath 
(10; cf. 2 Sa. i. 20); the radicals of the verb ‘to 
declare’ and of the town-name Gath are similar. 

It might therefore be rendered ‘tell it not in 
Tell-Town’, So with Aphrah which means ‘dust’: 

‘in the house of dust, roll thyself in the dust’. For 
an attempt to translate these allusions into 
English see Moffatt. 

Lachish is described as the beginning of the sin 
to the daughter of Zion (13). According to G. A. 
Smith, the prophet is challenging the inhabitant 
of that town to bind the chariot to the swift beast 
because it w'as closely connected with the chariot 
traffic. It was the mistaken policy of both Israel 
and Judah to purchase large quantities of horses 
and chariots from the Egyptians. The nation was 
thereby encouraged to believe that she was 
becoming a military power, but, all the time, she 
was only straining her financial resources. For 
however suitable chariots might be for the flat 
lands of the Nile, they were quite out of place in 
the mountainous terrain of Judah, Moreover, 
such a panoply of war was causing the nation 
to look to herself and to her allies rather than 
to Jehovah. For this reason the prophets of 
Jehovah viewed the chariots with disapproval 
and regarded them as a source of error. 

It is suggested that at Lachish, on the coastal 
plain, the newly purchased horses and chariots 
were halted and rested before finally passing on 
to Jerusalem. In this way Lachish could be 
spoken of as the beginning of the sin to the daugh¬ 
ter of Zion, In verse 15 follow rv and read ‘the 
glory of Israel shall come even unto Adullam’. 

Cf. Is. ii. 19. This repeats the thought of verse 3. 
Make thee bald (16), To shave the head w'as a 
sign of mourning. Cf. Is. xxii. 12. 

11. MICAH’S DENUNCIATION OF THOSE 
WHO WORK EVIL. u. 1-iii. 12 
a. The grasping landowners (ii. l-ll) 

Jehovah's case against His people is continued, 
but instead of a general verdict of doom upon 
Israel and Judah, particular classes who have 
provoked that doom are singled out for execra¬ 
tion and some idea is given of the social and 
religious life of Judah and of the evils from which 
the nation was suffering. 

Rich upstarts in the city desire country 
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estates. They lie awake at night scheming how 
to acquire land. In the morning, they use in¬ 
fluence in appropriate quarters (1). With the 
help of a crooked legal procedure, peasant land- 
owners are forcibly evicted and a number of 
farms are joined together to form a sizeable 
estate (2). These unfortunate people are com¬ 
pelled to become casual labourers, or beggars, or 
to sell themselves as slaves. The nation thereby 
loses its vitality, for this independent peasant 
class is its real backbone. The problem is also 
religious as well as economic, and the same evil 
is denounced by Isaiah (Is. v. 8). Cf. the story of 
Naboth’s vineyard in I Ki. \xi. 

After the indictment (1, 2) these grasping 
landowners are warned that their punishment 
will fit the crime. The lands which they have 
filched from other people will be taken away 
from them (4). None of them shall be able to take 
up an allotment of land in Israel (5) 

Prophesy .vc not (6). Angered by this straight 
speaking, they tell Micah to be quiet; but the 
prophet answers bitterly that it is because they 
do not care to be made to feel uncomfortable 
that they w'ish him to desist. Or the whole of 
verse 6 may be taken as the words of the rich 
men who, when remonstrated with, reply with 
confused cries: ‘Stop your prophesying! They 
arc prophesying (at us)! They shall do no such 
thing! Will their reproaches never cease?’ 

Undeterred by the unfavourable reception of 
his message, Micah tries to reason with them. 
Are their ways God’s ways? If they are really 
Jacob’s people, why is not the work of God’s 
Spirit seen in their lives? Are these his doings? 
(7). They can expect the blessing of God only if 
they act uprightly. He then confronts them with 
some of their recent, actions to show how far 
short they have fallen of God’s requirements. 
They behave as enemies to those who trust them, 
and rob them of their very garments (8). They 
turn women and children out of their homes (9). 
The prophet concludes this part of his message of 
condemnation and warning with an appeal for 
action. He summons them to arise from their 
sinfulness. For if they remain sunk down in their 
present evil, slothful condition, it will eventually 
destroy them (10). 

But the people do not want a prophet of 
righteousness. They want a jolly fellow, babbling 
of wine and of strong drink (11), a popular 
ministry in the worst sense of that word. They 
will get the sort of preacher they deserve. Like 
people, like priest. 

Note. Verses 12 and 13 appear to belong to a 
different period from the foregoing and succeeding 
passages and will be treated along with the kindred 
section in v. 2-4 (^.v.). 

b. Rulers, prophets and priests (ill. 1-12) 

King, princes, nobles, judges: the whole glitter¬ 
ing throng of those who hold administrative and 
judicial positions in the state is now addressed 
(1-4). Js it not for you to know Judgment ? (1). The 
raison d'etre of such people is service. They 
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have been put into high positions of authority in 
order that they may serve the people and dis¬ 
pense justice to every man. Instead, they are 
abusing their office, and robbing the very people 
whom they are supposed to be protecting (2). 
They epjoy good food and luxuries while others 
starve (3). The dejicription is so vivid that one 
can almost see the cheek-bones of the poor 
standing out from their drawn faces. ^Pinched 
peasant faces peer between the words’ (G. A. 
Smith). But God will punish their oppressors. 
He will not deliver them in their hour of need 
(4) 

As for the false prophets (5-8) who minister so 
acceptably to the rich (ii. 11), they make my 
people err. They no longer leach the command¬ 
ments of God. Only to those who feed them well 
do they unctuously say ‘peace’. But God will 
bring them to judgment. It shall be dark unto you 
(6). He will give them darkness of mind so that 
they will be unable to read the signs of the times. 
When men ask them for counsel, there shall be 
no answer of God (7). This is the nemesis of 
commercialized preaching. Preaching which 
distorts and suppresses truth for reward is 
ultimately unable to discern the truth and to 
declare it. In contrast there is the true prophet, 
whose words are with power, for he has upon 
him the spirit of the Lord Himself (8). His are 
no honeyed utterances, but he brings a message 
of judgment upon transgression and sin. 

In the last great oracle of this chapter (9-12) 
Micah gathers up all that he has so far said and 
hurls it at those whom he has been denouncing. 
The nation’s leaders are dishonest. They are 
trying to build a prosperous city and a pros¬ 
perous nation, but at the expense of the lives 
of the poor (10). The heads ... the priests ... the 
prophets (II). The political, ecclesiastical and 
religious leaders are all corrupt and all desire one 
thing—money. Yet with bland satisfaction they 
imagine that God cannot be otherwise than 
pleased with such respectable people as they arc! 
So there comes the terrible ultimatum: Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a fields and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the house as the high places of the forest (12), 
i.e. like mounds in a wood which mark where 
ruined buildings lie. We are not surprised to 
read in Je. xxvi. 18 that this utterance had made 
a very deep impression, and, in view of its actual 
fulfilment, was still well remembered over a 
century after Micah’s own time. His stirring 
words not only led to an immediate reformation, 
but the quotation of them was instrumental in 
saving the life of the prophet Jeremiah when he, 
for uttering similar truths, was in danger of being 
put to death in the reign of Jehoiakim. It is an 
interesting example of the continuing life and 
power of God’s Word. 

It is noteworthy that these three oracles 
(verses 1-4, 5-8, 9-12) are regular in structure. 
First, there are the people addressed; secondly, 
the evil they commit; thirdly, the judgment 
that will fall upon them. 


m. THE MOUNTAIN OF THE LORD, 
iv. 1-5 

The prophet, lifting his eyes away from the sordid 
abuses which surrounded him, no longer gazes 
at the cloud of impending judgment but beholds 
afar off a glorious vision of the last days (1-4). 
A like vision is recorded in Is. ii. 2-5 in very 
similar words. The question arises whether the 
oracle was original to Micah or to Isaiah, or 
whether it was an independent oracle used by 
both of them. Micah seems to give the vision in a 
fuller form and his text is in a better state of 
preservation. But it seems unlikely that Isaiah, 
the older of the two, would have borrowed from 
his younger contemporary, and if he did borrow, 
why did he not make an exact quotation? 
Perhaps God taught the same truth to both men 
through a common source, and the great import¬ 
ance of the passage is therefore signified by its 
double attestation. 

In contrast with the punishment which will 
soon overtake Zion for the sins of the people, 
there is this dazzling vision of the supremacy of 
God’s house in the last time. It rises ‘on mountain 
tops above the hills’. Towards it the nations 
converge. Rivers of people, having their begin¬ 
ning afar off, and growing in ever-increasing 
volume, flow unto it (1). Nations exhort one 
another to seek the guidance of God’s law. 
Recognizing that they cannot settle disputes by 
themselves, they desire to be taught God's ways 
and to walk in them (2). So Zion will become the 
legislative centre for the whole earth, and all 
disputes will be brought before the God of 
Jacob. Strong nations, who would otherwise be 
unchecked in their aggressions, will accept His 
rebuke; nor will distance lessen His authority. 
They will scrap their armaments in which once 
lay their confidence and pride, and will turn the 
metal into implements of peace. No longer will 
they declare war on one another; the energy, 
ingenuity and wealth, once devoted to learning 
war, will now be directed to more constructive 
and profitable ends (3). So tranquil will the earth 
become that every man shall dwell in peace. 
‘The key keeps the castle and the bracken bush 
the cow.’ The old days of guards, raids and 
terrors by night will have become things of the 
past, for none shall make them afraid (4). The 
nations will be able to develop their lives un¬ 
disturbed. God pledges His word that every man 
shall be in safety and peace is assured because 
the Word of the Lord is the universal law. 

Such is the great vision vouchsafed to both 
prophets. There is nothing impossible in its 
content. Already it is an ideal dimly apprehended 
by individuals, if not by nations. Given the 
premises of verses 1 and 2, that the house of God 
be supreme and that the law of God be obeyed, 
universal tranquillity and universal security must 
follow. 

Unfortunately, the supremacy of God’s house 
and of His law Ls not yet a matter of world-wide 
recognition. We are still at the stage of verse 5, 
which may be translated: ‘For all people walk 
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everyone in the niiir^c of his god, but we will 
walk in the name of our Ciod for ever and ever.’ 

iV. ORACM.S OF HI FSSING AND 
JUDGMFNT. iv. 6-v. 1 

Having implied, in moving terms, the distressed 
condition of tl:e exiled people of God, ihc 
prophet now holds out the wondrous promise 
that in that day (6) they w ill be reintegrated into 
a kingdom over which the Lord shall reign in 
Mount Zion for ever ( 7 ). Ihen in two further 
oracles I'.e speaks of the aHliclions and exertions 
which must befall Jerusalem before the promised 
kingdom shall conic (8). Jn the first (8-10) Zion 
is compared to a to\^cr of the flock (8), one of 
those walled enclosures with folds around for 
sheep which are to be found in the wide pasture- 
lands of the holy land. But even her walls will 
cease to be a protection, and her inhabitants 
will be forced lo dwell in the jicLk and then in 
Babylon (10). But there too the Lord shall re¬ 
deem them. This rclcrcnce to Babylon is a 
remarkable prediction since, when Micah wrote, 
Ass>ria was (he ch.icf enemy pov\cr. 

In iv. 11—V. 1 Jerusalem is again seen to be 
besieged, but now the tables are turned on her 
oppressors and the opposing nations will be 
threshed like wheat. However, in this process 
Israel's own leader or judge (v. 1) shall suffer 
severe indignities. 

V. 11 IF COMING OF THE 
RFDKFMKR. v. 2-15 

With this section we include ii. 12, 13. Verse 2 
begins a new chapter in the flebrew Bible. It and 
the next verse reveal the expectations of longing 
Israel, A Deliverer shall come to be ruler in Israel, 
His birth in Bethlehem implies that He will be 
another David and so be a true shepherd of God’s 
people (4, Kv). This remarkable prophecy has had 
both a literal as well as a spiritual fuIGlmcnt in 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ at Bethlehem 
(Mt. ii. 5, 6), and there may be a reference to the 
incarnation in verse 3. He who is here looked 
for is clearly no ordinary, earthly man. He is 
clothed with timeless dignity, whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting (2). The 
w'ork which the Deliverer will do will be of a 
pastoral character, and He will be the shepherd 
of the people. lie shall stand (4); carefulness, 
confidence and strength are here implied. And 
jeed (4); RV ‘and shall feed his fiock'; i.c. He 
will nourish His people, leading them in pastures 
of tender grass and beside the waters of quietness, 
through the grace and power of God. He shall 
be regarded with awe and reverence, because He 
is kingly, and bears the name of the Lord, and 
His fame shall spread abroad unto the ends of 
the earth. 

In his capacity as shepherd the coming ruler is 
also described as a breaker (ii. 13), i.e. one who 
removes obstacles and opens up a way. God’s 
people are pictured as sheep penned up in a 


narrow fold (ii. 12) and longing to be set free; 
the breaker not only flings wide the gate but 
pulls down part of the wall to facilitate their 
release. He then passes on in front of them as 
their divinely appointed Leader and Lord. 

With such messianic visions the prophet 
Micah helped to keep alive through weary 
centuries the hope of a Saviour in the hearts of 
longing Israel. He apprehended one essential 
role of the deliverer, w hich was that of shepherd, 
and in the unusual thought of the breaker he 
reveals to us another aspect of the many-sided 
glory of the Son of God. 

Verses 5 and 6 form in Hebrew a strophe of ten 
lines. They envisage a difl'erent and more im¬ 
mediate historical situation than the foregoing. 
The word man supplied by the av in verse 5 is 
better omitted. Read, ‘this shall be the peace’. 
Invasion is anticipated, and with good reason, 
from Assyria. An indefinite number of national 
leaders, seven or eight, shall be raised up against 
the invader, so that the enemy is beaten back into 
his own country (5, 6). But then the several 
leaders are merged into one; thus shall he deliver 
us (6). 

Verses 7-9 consist of a poem which has for its 
theme the remnant of Jacob, upon whom the 
King will bestow His own lion-like strength. I'hc 
two strophes begin with an almost identical 
phrase, and the remnant of Jacob shall be . in 
the midst of many people (8). One aspect of the 
people is given in the first strophe; they are free 
and beautiful as summer rain, gentle, refreshing, 
sparkling, elusive. In the second strophe they are 
represented as being strong, terrible, kingly, 
irresistible. These two strophes form one poetic 
gem. 

Then follows, in verses 10-15, an account of 
those things in which Israel vainly trusts instead 
of in her King, viz. horses and chariots (10), 
strong holds (11), witchcrafts and soothsayers 
{\2), graven images (13), (14), i.e. wooden 

poles erected to symbolize the Canaanite deity 
Astarte (14). A necessary prelude to reforma¬ 
tion in Israel is the removal of these idolatries 
in the power of Jehovah. Still in a so-called 
Christian country men mistakenly rely upon 
such false sources of confidence. Instead of 
trusting in the power of God, they set their 
confidence in wealth, in the strength of worldly 
position, and in unworthy forms of religious faith 
but little removed from superstition. 

VI. THE LORD’S CONTROVERSY WITH 
ISRAEL, vi. 1—vii. 20 

a. A supreme appeal (vi. 1-8) 

There are few passages in the Old Testament 
where the simplicity of true religion is brought 
home to the heart and conscience of every man 
more clearly than it is here. As in the opening 
passages of the book, the Lord invites His people 
to reason with Him in the presence of the ever¬ 
lasting hills (1). He appeals to the mountains, 
those silent and unchanging spectators of human 
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history, and before this majestic and lofty court of 
inquiry he proceeds to state His case (2). He 
does so with great tenderness (3), and in words 
through which there breathes a warm evangelical 
appeal. He gives the people the opportunity to 
make known their grievance (3c), but before they 
do so He recalls to their minds past mercies 
which they may be in danger of forgetting (4, 5). 
So far from wearying them, the Lord has wonder¬ 
fully redeemed them. He reminds them of the 
deliverance from Egypt (4), the greatest event in 
Israel’s history and the outstanding fact in the 
national consciousness, the occurrence of which 
had made them a nation, and to which in thought 
psalmists and prophets always returned. Not only 
has the Lord redeemed them and given them 
great national leaders (4), but He has shown His 
righteousness and love by causing them to be 
blessed when their enemies would have cursed 
them (5). So ends the Lord’s statement of His 
case. 

One is conscious of a break in the passage at 
this point, of a change in the form of thought, 
and this causes some to think that verses 6-8 
may have had an existence independent of their 
present setting. However, taking the passage as 
a whole, Israel is now represented as answering 
the Lord with a counter-challenge. What worship 
and what service does the Lord really require? 
Does He desire a meticulous observance of the 
Levitical law? (6b), Does He wish it to be 
fulfilled in an excessive and lavish manner by 
holocausts of herds and rivers of oil'} (Ta). Docs 
He desire the people to show a frenzied and non- 
moral devotion to Him comparable to the fan¬ 
aticism of some of the heathen peoples round 
about, such as moved the worshippers to olTcr 
human sacrifice? (7b). While the sacrifices 
mentioned in verse 6 seem to be in keeping with 
Mosaic requirements, those of verse 7 go beyond 
anything that is laid down in the Pentateuch, 
where we find the sacrifice of the firstborn 
definitely forbidden (e.g. Lv. xviii. 21). We seem 
therefore to have moved on to heathen practices. 

The controversy is closed by the Lord’s own 
declared answer (8). Among the many truths 
taught in this verse is the lesson that ritual 
offerings, even the Levitical ones, are valueless 
unless they express a sincere movement of the 
heart towards God, of which the true outw’ard 
symbol is an honest character and a humble 
bearing in the sight of men. In any case, the 
value of a ritual offering does not consist in its 
amount or in its excess, but in the state of mind 
with which it is accompanied, and which may 
exist without it. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to infer from 
this that Micah is here ranging himself against 
sacrifice as such. There is not present here the 
antithesis so much emphasized by many modern 
critics between the prophetic and priestly ele¬ 
ments in Hebrew religion. For Micah, to walk 
humbly with thy God would include the reverent 
keeping of the ceremonial as well as the moral 
laws of the Pentateuch. The prophet is simply 


putting first things first and showing that, after 
all, a holy walk with God is the best evidence of 
genuine religion. The sacrificial system was never 
meant to be an end in itself, but was intended to 
assist the inner resolution of a man’s mind by a 
sieries of specific, overt acts which must have their 
significance interpreted in terms of actual holy 
living to make them effective. 

Of verse 8 one may say that here is the sim¬ 
plicity of true religion. In this one saying Micah 
comprehends the salient points in the leaching of 
the other great prophets, Amos. Hosea and 
Isaiah. Along with Christ’s teaching, this word 
of Macah is a sufficient rule of life for Christian 
men. 

b. The sin of the city denounced (vi. 9-16) 

The remainder of this chapter condemns the 
commercial sharp practices which had become so 
prevalent in Israel. Micah here addresses himself 
to the business men of the city (9) who were 
engaged in commercial dishonesty (10, II), 
blustering and lying (12). He proclaims the 
eternal truth that businesses so built up will not 
endure and that profits so gained will not be 
enjoyed (13-15). With verse 15 cf. Ho. viii. 7. 
Some of these verses might well be posted up, like 
the Factory Acts, in business premises, so that 
merchants and business men might read and 
inwardly digest them. The city magnates anj 
condemned for keeping the statutes of Omri ana 
all the works of the house of Ahah (16). From 
this it would appear that oppressive and violent 
customs, characteristic of the dynasty of Omri, 
had been raised almost to the level of statutory 
law by the time of the eighth century. Of all the 
works of Ahab’s house the unjust acquisition by 
Ahab himself of the vineyard of Naboth was, as 
has already been noted, an outstanding example. 

c. The prophet laments the existing corruption 
(vii. 1-6) 

Micah describes years spiritually lean. Judah 
and Jerusalem arc like a garden after the fruit 
has been picked. The show of leaves is fair 
enough, but one searches in vain lor solid fruit 
(1). Judah is morally barren. There /v none upright 
among men (2). One preys upon another. 1 o do 
evil is not an occasional lapse or sudden yielding 
to temptation on the part of an individual; it is 
a deliberate policy in which prominent men co¬ 
operate: ‘they weave it together' (3, Rv; cf. 
iii. ll). There is no one upon whom a man may 
rely and even those who at first sight appear pro¬ 
mising in goodness prove to be disappointing. 
They have become sharp in their self-interest; 
everyone is barbed as a brier (4). So there afflicts 
the members of this society the inevitable 
nemesis of isolation, for where none may be 
trusted, each must stand alone, and it is every 
man for himself. Shattered are the closest ties of 
friendship and kinship. Society disintegrates, 
because its members do not fulfil the conditions 
of mutual good faith upon which social life 
depends (5, 6). This passage describes a period of 
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A. Confes^on and doxotogy (vii. 7-20) 

From the sordid moral failure and corruption 
of society around him, the prophet lifts bis 
eyes to God’s eternal verities (7). In great words 
he affirms the hope which lights up the darkness 
of affliction for every believer (8). How many 
good men, hard pressed in the strife against 
overwhelming evil, have asserted their faith in 
ultimate victory in these valiant words of verse 8, 
as John Bunyan in his Pilgrini*s Progress makes 
Christian do, when almost overthrown in the 
struggle with ApoUyon! 

He confesses that God’s treatment of His 
people is just (9). With sudden spirit he rebukes 
his nation’s enemies (10), Then, regaining his 


CSl/Bt hd foresees a (ky w/iea the exiled children 

of lerusalem will come back to her (II, 12). But 
even then things will not be easy (13). But, 
once more, the figure of a shepherd and his flock 
comes into the prophet’s mind, and he appeals to 
God to show His pastoral care (14). The great 
days of old will return, for God has not changed; 
and with a repentant people He will do wonders 
in the eyes of the nations (15-17). 

The book closes on a great note. The last 
three verses are a Psalm in praise of the timeless 
mercy of God. The prophet soars above all local 
considerations, and furnishes every generation of 
worshipping men and women with words in 
which to bless Him who retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy (18). 

A. Fraser. 

L. E. H. Stephens-Hodge. 
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NAHUM 

INTRODUCTION 


I. THE DATE 

The prophecy of Nahum anticipates the fall of 
Nineveh. The prophet speaks of the fall of the 
city with a clarity and an intimacy possible only if 
the event were almost immediate. This dates the 
prophecy of Nahum shortly before the fall of 
the city in 612 b.c. The prophet also mentions 
the sack of No, that is No-amon or Thebes 
(iii. 8), as an accomplished fact. This city was 
pillaged by king Ashurbanipal of Assyria about 
666 B.c. The prophecy may therefore be dated 
between these two events. Another small piece 
of internal evidence suggests that the date may be 
fixed more precisely as being shortly after the 
Josianic reformation of 621 b.c. There is one 
reference (i. 15) which suggests that the import¬ 
ance of observing religious ceremonies was fresh 
in the minds of the people of Judah at this time. 
We may therefore tentatively place the prophecy 
between 621 and 612 b.c. The prophet was 
therefore a contemporary of Zephaniah, Habak- 
kuk and Jeremiah. 

U. THE MAN 

The writer is described as ‘Nahum the Hlkoshite’. 
The name Nahum means ‘consolation’, ‘comfort’ 
or ‘relief*. While the primary message of Nahum 
is the impending doom of Nineveh, a necessary 
consequence of the fall of the Assyrian tyrant was 
the relief of the oppressed Judah. In that sense 
the message of Nahum justified the name of the 
prophet. He had no word of judgment or of 
condemnation for his own people, but only of 
comfort. He declares in the name of the Lord, 
‘Though I have afflicted thee, 1 will afflict thee no 
more. For now will I break his yoke from off 
thee, and will burst thy bonds in sunder’ (i. 12, 
13). 

‘Elkoshite’, the supplementary designation of 
the prophet, indicates that Nahum was closely 
connected with a locality known as Elkosh. Four 
locations are suggested for this place. Jerome 
says that Elkasch {Het kesai) was a little village 
of Galilee, and that it was shown to him by a 
guide. Another suggestion is Capernaum in 
Galilee, the name of which is a transliteration of 
two Hebrew words, meaning ‘village of Nahum*. 
A third identification is that of Alqush near 
Mosul in Assyria which is locally claimed as the 
prophet’s native home. Fourthly, Pseudepi- 
phanius maintains that ‘Elcesei* was a village of 
Judah. 

Of these four traditions, the third does not go 
back earlier than the sixteenth century. Con¬ 


cerning the first two there is no evidence within 
the text to suggest a Galilean environment for 
Nahum. Of course, if we accept the tradition that 
Nahum was a deported exile in Nineveh itself, 
one would not look for traces of a Galilean back¬ 
ground. But it appears that in New Testament 
times no tradition existed that Nahum came from 
Galilee (cf. Jn. vii. 52, which, however, overlooks 
Jonah). This origin for the prophet may be 
doubted on other grounds. The fourth suggestion 
connects Nahum with Elkash ‘of the tribe of 
Simeon*. Jn that case, Elkash may be located 
near Beit-Jibrin, between Jerusalem and Gaza. 
It will be noted that evidence points to the fact 
that Micah also came from this neighbourhood. 
This region seems to have been productive alike 
of piety and of genius. 

III. HIS MESSAGE 

The primary note of Nahum’s message is 
‘Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord*. 
‘God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth’ (i. 2). 
The word ‘jealous’ here means the zeal, or the 
intense feeling, of God towards His enemies. 
Nahum apprehended and declared with pas¬ 
sionate insistence the one truth that the wrath 
of God is provoked by wickedness. He bears long 
with men, but His anger is eventually aroused. 
Then He punishes those who have provoked 
Him. He strikes and makes an utter end. The 
wrath of God is terrible and inescapable. He 
who divides the storm-darkened sky with spears 
of lightning and cracks the rocks is an awful 
adversary. Puny man is nothing before Him. 
Men may take counsel with themselves They 
may say ‘We are strong. Who can throw us 
down?’ God will deal with them. No matter how 
strong they may be, no matter how many 
helpers they may have, God will inflict upon them 
a death-blow, Tliere have been others stronger 
than they. These were overthrown. So shall the 
enemies of God always be overthrown. 

In addition, Nahum singles out two sins in 
particular for denunciation. There is first the sin 
of ruthless military power. As a result of this 
evil, blood is shed in rivers, nations are annihi¬ 
lated, institutions are destroyed, and war is 
waged with every kind of ferocity (ii. 11-13). Of 
the people who so violate the decencies of human 
life, it is declared, ‘Behold, 1 am against thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ The other sin which 
Nahum denounces is unscrupulous commerce. 
The surrounding nations are corrupted so that 
they may minister to the luxuries and vices of 
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the conquering city. Merchants, motivated by 
greed for gold, sell their wares in a city lusting for 
tine things. Morality and honesty are allowed to 
perish so that wealth may be acquired and plea¬ 
sures enjoyed (iii. 1-4). On this sin, also, the 
same judgment is passed with sombre simplicity. 
‘Behold, 1 am against thee, saith the Lord of 
hosts' (iii. 5). 

To his own people Nahum declares that 
messengers with good tidings are already on their 
way. As an expression of gratitude for the 
destruction of the oppressor, the people of 
Judah are to observe the religious seasons and 
scrupulously to discharge the obligations of 
their faith (i. 15). 

IV. HIS SIGNIFICANCE AS A PROPHET 

Like Cato, the Roman senator, who closed every 
speech in the senate with the words CarOuzgo 
delemla est (‘Carthage must be destroyed*), 
Nahum is dominated by one idea, Nineve 
(leletula est. His gaze is fixed on Nineveh and her 
sins. Though sincere, intense and effective, he 
has not much to say of the inwardness of true 
religion. He does not call for a personal and 
national return to righteousness, rather than the 
observance of religious fasts, as does Amos 
(Am. iv. 4, 5). He does not seek to win his own 
people with the tenderness of Micah (Mi. vi. 3). 
He does not proclaim mercy for all men, even 
for Nineveh, with the breadth of vision and the 
wide charity of the book of Jonah. 


Nevertheless, limited as Nahum’s message may 
have been, his place among the prophets is 
secure. The dale at which his prophecy was com¬ 
posed may help to explain his apparent lack of 
concern with the sins of his own people, his 
omission to point out their moral and spiritual 
obligations, and his seeming lack of charity 
towards Nineveh itself. If the prophecy were 
composed just before 612 n.c. (the fall of 
Nineveh), then it was not long after the Josianic 
reformation (621 n.c.). It is true that Jeremiah 
saw that the reforms were not sufficient; but 
Nahum may have felt that the nation was now 
on the right road. The disillusionment brought 
about by JosialTs untimely death in 609 b.c. 
had not yet taken place and the relief felt at 
the impending destruction of Nineveh was such 
as to blot out for Nahum all other considera¬ 
tions. 

The prophecy of Nahum has been well called 
The cry of an outraged conscience’. It is a 
passionate assertion that justice in its stern 
retribution will prevail. This truth he declares 
witli insistence. He proclaims its moral necessity. 
He envisages its accomplishment with unrivalled 
lucidity. He foresees the completeness of its 
fulfilment. In the great corpus of truth taught by 
the twelve prophets, this truth is particularly the 
property of Nahum, and if his prophecy is the 
prophecy of one idea, at least he presents that 
idea with much power and complete effective¬ 
ness. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

There are three odes corresponding to the three chapters: 

I. AN ALPHABETIC ACROSTIC i. 1-15 

a. The book’s title (i. 1) 

b. The poem (i. 2-8) 

c. The punishment of enemies (i. 9-15) 

IT. A THREEFOLD PICTURE, ii. 1-13 

a. The siege (ii. 1-6) 

b. The sack (ii. 7-10) 

c. The overthrow (ii. 11-13) 

III. A WAR SONG. iii. 1-19 

a. The wickedness of Nineveh (iii. 1-7) 

b. Comparison with Egypt (iii. 8-15) 

c. The irremediable doom (iii. 16-19) 


COMMENTARY 

I. AN ALPHABETIC ACROSTIC. I. 1-15 
a. The book’s title (i. 1) 

The burden of Nineveh. Primarily that which is 
taken up with, or concerning, Nineveh; then, 
that which is weighty concerning Nineveh; 
finally, that which is spoken concerning Nineveh. 
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The word burden followed by a place-name as 
an objective genitive frequently denotes a pro¬ 
nouncement of a threatening and condemnatory 
nature against that place. But this is not in¬ 
variably so. In Zc. xii. 1 we find The burden of 
the word of the Lord for Israel’, where the threat 
is not to Israel, but to the enemies of Israel. 
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b. The poem (i. 2-8) 

There are a number of poems in the Bible which 
have each verse, or perhaps each line, beginning 
with successive letters of the alphabet. Pss. cxi, 
cxii and, notably, Ps. cxix are examples of this 
arrangement, the purpose of which was probably 
to act as a kind of aide-memoire. In some cases, 
as here, tlie whole alphabet is not employed. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the poem, with 
its successive initial letters, is of course lost in 
translation. An indication of the working out of 
the scheme, however, may be given here. Aleph: 
God is jealous (2). Beth; The Lord hath his way 
in the whirlwind and in the storm (3). Gimel; 
He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry (4). The 
letter Daleth cannot be traced. He; The moun¬ 
tains quake at him (5). Waw; And the earth is 
burned at his presence (5). Zain; Who can stand 
before bis indignation ? (6). Heth; His Jury is 
poured out like fire (6). Teth; The Lord is 
good (7). Yodh; He knoweth them that trust in 
him (7). Kaph; He will make an utter end of the 
place thereof iS). 

Some critics make the liturgical hymn include 
verse 9. If that be the case, the order of the 
clauses requires to be reversed, as at present the 
first begins with Mem and the second with 
Lamedh. In the revised order, they read Lamedh; 
Affliction shall not rise up the second time. Mem; 
What do ye imagine against the Lord? He will 
make an utter end. 

The theme of this poem is the certainty and the 
severity of God’s vengeance upon the heathen, 
and it begins with a very forceful statement of 
this fact (2). With cumulative repetition, the 
prophet affirms and re-affirms that the Lord 
will take vengeance. He declares that just be¬ 
cause the anger of the Lord is slow to gather, it 
will be slow to dissipate. He will not at all acquit 
the wicked (3), but will hold them responsible 
and will judge them. It is all too easy to lose sight 
of these moral truths. Only too readily do men 
think that, because wickedness is allowed for a 
time, it is therefore condoned. A passage such 
as this is a reminder that God’s anger is directed 
against all unrighteousness and that, without 
repentance, there is no cheap and easy for¬ 
giveness. 

To convince his audience of the terror of the 
Lord, Nahum points to the phenomena of 
physical nature and in vivid language paints a 
picture of storm, whirlwind, drought, earthquake 
and fire (4, 5). These all reveal the power of the 
mighty God and, confronted with them, even the 
boldest of men become aware of their own 
insignificance. Who can stand before his indig¬ 
nation? asks Nahum, and who can abide in the 
fierceness of his anger ? his fury is poured out like 
fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him (6). 

Nahum then states the moral implications of 
the power of God, both for the righteous and for 
the wicked. Just because God is so strong. He is 
a safe refuge for those who trust in him (7). 
He knows who these are and will not forget 
them. On the other hand. He is mighty to smite 


the wicked. He knows them also, and His 
vengeance will not fail. Their doom is certain (8). 

c. The punishment of enemies (i. 9-15) 

In this arrangement we have separated verse 9 
from the liturgical hymn, although, as we have 
pointed out above, a number of critics include it 
in the hymn. Working on the theory that Nahum 
did not compose the alphabetic acrostic, but 
that it was added later to his prophecy, these 
commentators consider that verses 10 and 11 are 
the first genuine verses of Nahum. Some, indeed, 
wish to place verses i. 10, 11 after verse 1 of 
chapter ii, thus making these verses part of the 
war song describing the attack upon Nineveh. 

There is, however, a close connection between 
these verses and those which have preceded them. 
The same theme is handled and the two thoughts 
previously noticed are worked out, i.e. the 
punishment of the enemies of the Lord and the 
consequent relief to those whom they have 
oppressed. 

While the vengeance of God threatens them, 
God’s enemies are not yet subdued in mind. They 
still refuse to believe that He will smite. But He 
is about to deal with them. His punishment of 
them will be complete and final. He will not need 
to strike the second time (9). In describing this 
judgment Nahum uses a metaphor which is a 
favourite with the prophets (sec Is. v. 24; Joei 
ii. 5; Ob. 18) and one likely to appeal to the 
imagination of an agricultural people. God’s 
enemies will be gathered together as thorns and 
consumed as fire bums the dry straw after 
harvest (10; cf. Mt. xiii. 30). 

There is one ... a wicked counsellor (11). 
Nahum seems to see the evil of the Assyrian 
people summed up in the person of one of their 
leaders. He is so contemptible that especial 
shame is reserved for him (14). His family will 
cease to be, his gods will be thrown down and he 
himself will be put to death. 

As a consequence of the overthrow of the 
enemies of the Lord, there is relief for His 
oppressed people (12c, 13). The arrival of this 
good news is declared in a picturesque and 
beautiful fashion. Perhaps it was because good 
news must of necessity be brought to Jerusalem 
over mountain roads that it was announced by 
the prophets in this form (cf. Is. Hi. 7). Behold 
upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace 1 In gratitude 
for this deliverance, Judah is exhorted to culti¬ 
vate her rcHgious life (15). Along with this 
section may be taken ii. 2. The Lord hath turned 
away: better, as in rv, ‘the Lord bringeth again’. 
The meaning might be expressed thus: ‘the vine 
of Judah shall bloom afresh as the vine of Israel, 
although the spoilers have spoiled him and 
destroyed his tendrils.’ 

Thus Nahum deals with his theme of the 
overthrow of Nineveh in a general and intro¬ 
ductory manner. He has given the setting in 
relation to the justice of God and to the op¬ 
pressed people of Judah. In the remaining two 
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chapters he turns to his subject in particular 
and in detail, setting forth its accomplishment 
in word-pictures of battle, unrivalled in Hebrew 
literature. 

n. A THREEFOLD PICTURE, ii. 1-^13 

a. The siege (ii. 1-^ 

The enemy is come up against Nineveh (1). 
These verses may be dated after the death of the 
great Assyrian ruler Ashurbanipal in 626 n.c. 
The Medcs, a hardy Aryan people, had settled in 
the area between the Caspian Sea and Assyria. 
Under their king Cyaxares, they were pressing 
on the older Semitic peoples, who were enervated 
by luxury. Now they were approaching the gates 
of Nineveh. Nahum, with bitter mockery, exhorts 
the Ninevites to prepare defensive measures. 
Scarlet (3) was a favourite colour with the 
fighting men of Media. Their shields are red, as 
are their cloaks. The whole scene is lit by the 
light of torches, carried by the chariots in the 
darkness of the early morning before the assault. 
Fir trees (3; lit. ‘cypresses’); RV renders ‘spears’. 
The Rsv corrects the text and translates ‘the 
chargers prance’. 1 he chariots roll along the 
broad ways in the large built-up areas which 
surround the central fortifications of Nineveh. 
So numerous arc they that they thrust and press 
one against another (4). Picked men are chosen 
for the attack. They come forward at a stumbling 
run. The defence shall be prepared (5), RV 
‘mantelet’; i.e. a movable defence, under cover 
of which they make ready for the final assault. 
Then, having captured the sluices and w'ater 
gates controlling the river Chaser which flowed 
through the city, they suddenly open them, so 
allowing a great flood of water to pour down on 
the buildings. Foundations are loosened and in 
this way the palace is literally dissolved (6). 

b. The sack (ii. 7-10) 

Huzzab (7); i.e. the queen, or, perhaps, the female 
representative of a goddess. Attempts have 
been made to regard the word as a verb (see 
AV and Rv mgs.) but it is better to take it as a 
proper noun. Her female attendants follow her 
as she is led away. They moan in their distress 
like doves cooing in a wood and beat upon their 
breasts (7). For many years Nineveh has been a 
reservoir of trade and wealth into which has been 
flowing from all quarters streams of goods and 
gold. Nineveh has thus become like a pool of 
water fed by many tributaries (8). She has a 
heterogeneous population, held together only by 
the opportunities to acquire wealth which the 
power of Nineveh gives them. When the blow 
falls there is nothing to make these people 
cohere. They rush in every direction, as waters 
break out when a dam bursts. A few try to rally 
the defence crying Stands stand, but the in¬ 
habitants flee wildly, without looking back (8). 
House-to-house plunder begins. Silver, gold, 
pleasant furniture, the accumulated wealth of 
centuries, are looted (9). The sacked city stands 


empty. The few terrified survivors look sadly on 
the ruins (10). 

c. The overthrow (fl. 11-13) 

Nahum closes the ode with a magnificent picture 
of a pride of lions which has been destroyed. 
Where is the dwelling of the lions? (11). In vivid 
words he describes their fearlessness, strength 
and rapacity. But now the den is forsaken and the 
menace a thing of the past. So the Lord has 
finally dealt with Nineveh. She also was cruel 
and blood-thirsty. But her brood has been 
smoked out and slain with the sword. She will 
not prey upon the surrounding nations any more. 

Thus ends the first of two powerful odes on the 
fall of Nineveh. In the closing verses of this 
poem the emphasis seems to be laid on the 
ruthlessness and aggressiveness of Nineveh. Of 
all empires, Nineveh had been one most un¬ 
ashamedly founded on force and cruelty. 
Nahum teaches that force will be destroyed by 
superior force; ‘for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword’ (Mt. xxvi. 52). 

III. A WAR SONG. iii. 1-19 
a. The wickedness of Nineveh (iii. 1-7) 

Other aspects of Nineveh’s wickedness are 
indicated, namely her commercial unscrupulosity 
and evil influence (1). Her sins arc punished in 
‘the battle of the streets’ (2, 3). I hesc verses are 
a superlative example of Nahum’s powers of 
description, and form one of the most vivid 
battle scenes in Hebrew literature. The confusion 
and noise as the chariots and horsemen attack, 
the glint of the sun on armour and weapons, 
the huddled dead lying in heaps about the 
streets, so thickly strewn that the advancing 
troops stumble over the bodies. What a grim 
picture it is! 

Nahum then speaks of the city of Nineveh 
under the simile of a harlot (4~7). This metaphor 
for sinful nations and cities was a favourite one 
with biblical writers. Sometimes it was used to 
describe idolatry. The people of Israel worship¬ 
ping other gods were compared to an adulterous 
woman (Lv. xvii. 7). It was also used of their 
action in imitating the ways of the Gentiles (Ezk. 
xxiii. 30). It condemned the practice of super¬ 
stitions associated with idolatry (Lv. xx. 6). 
Finally, as here, it \^'as applied to the exchanges 
ol trade which the Gentile peoples carried on 
among themselves. It is evident that after her 
conquests Nineveh endeavoured to build her¬ 
self up as a centre of world commerce. Presum¬ 
ably this was for the sake of the wealth and 
luxuries to be gained thereby. She approached 
people with her wares. She deceived them by her 
lies. She enervated them with her luxuries. Like 
a harlot she corrupted them with her immoral¬ 
ities. For these sins also will she be punished. 
Instead of honour, she will be a gazingstock (6). 
Instead of fine living and soft clothing, she will 
be humiliated with every circumstance of de¬ 
gradation (5, 6). 
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b. Comparison with Egypt (ill. 8-15) 

To convince Nineveh of the certainty of her 
doom, Nahum reminds her of the fate of 
populous No (8), i.e. ‘No-amon’, or Thebes, 
which fell despite its strength. This town, de¬ 
scribed by Homer (Iliad ix. 383) as hundred- 
gated, was the most ancient and most honourable 
in Upper Egypt. Of great extent, it was beautified 
with temples, obelisks and sphinxes. It was 
situated on both banks of the Nile, the waters of 
which were led to the gateways of its temples 
by canals. The wonders of this mighty place 
may still be seen by visiting Karnak and Luxor. 
Nahum refers to its mighty river and canals 
when he writes of it that it was situate among the 
rivers, that had the waters round about it (8). 
In addition to its natural strength, No-amon 
formed powerful alliances. Ethiopia, a poor and 
backward country, but producing vigorous 
Sudanese warriors, was closely connected with 
her. Egypt stood between Thebes and her 
Assyrian foes in the north. No-amon was also 
helped by Put and Lubim, generally taken as 
signifying Libya (9). Put is translated as Lihyas, 
both in the Vulg. and in the lxx. Yet, in spite 
of all this, the cruel Assyrians themselves over¬ 
threw No-amon (10). A like fate shall overtake 
Nineveh. She will reel and stagger under her 
misfortunes. The brightness of her glory will be 
clouded over. Thou also shalt seek strength (11); 
i.e. she will attempt to form defensive alliances 
just as Thebes did. But the forts of her outer ring 
of defences are ready to fall. Just as a man 
shakes a fruit tree and collects the over-ripe fruit 
which falls easily, so will the enemy gather up 
her forts (12). Her people have no stomach for 
resistance. They will open the gates to the enemy. 
The enemy will give their defences to the flUimes 
that they may never resist again (13). 

As in ii, 1, Nahum then ironically bids the 


city make ready for war. Let them lay in a water 
supply that will not become exhausted during a 
long siege. Let them build ramparts and repair 
the breaches in the towers. Let them go to the 
clay pits, dig out the clay, mix with it straw, set 
it in moulds, fire it in the kilns, and repair the 
walls with it (14). Such measures, though very 
necessary, were somewhat late, when the enemy 
was at hand. The great buildings of Nineveh will 
be given to the flames. The sword will cut down 
her chief men. 'Fhe city will be stripped bare as a 
field is denuded by the cankerworm (15), i.e. ilie 
locust. 

c. The irremediable doom (iii. 16-19) 

The prophet takes up this figure of the locust, one 
of the facts of nature familiar to oriental minds, 
and serving for a favourite literary illustration. 
Having already applied it to the ravages of the 
invading army (15a), he now uses it to describe 
the numbers of Nineveh's citizens (15b, 16). The 
captains of the city are as many as grasshoppers 
or locusts. Her military men are gathered within 
her like a swarm of grasshoppers, gathering 
together for warmth in the bushes on a cold day. 
But when the sun shines forth, they will scatter. 
There will not be one to be seen. As the locusts 
suddenly disappear, rising in clouds to seek new 
fields, so will the men of war in Nineveh's evil 
day take flight in every direction (17). 

Thy shepherds slumber (18). Hence the people 
are scattered upon the mountains like lost sheep 
with none to gather them into the fold. The 
picture is of a helpless nation deprived of all its 
leaders. There is no healing of thy bruise (19). 
For Assyria there is no hope of a 'remnant'. This 
is the end. And the bruit (i.e. ‘news’) of her 
overthrow will cause satisfaction in all places 
where her wickedness has been experienced. 

A. Fraser. 
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HABAKKUK 

INTRODUCTION 


I. THE AUTHOR 

We know nothing about Habakkuk apart from 
his book, and even liere he does not give us his 
genealogy or tell us when he prophesied. Tlie 
name itself is akin to an Assyrian word which 
signifies a plant or vegetable. In the lxx it 
appears as Arnhakoum. Jerome derived it from a 
Hebrew root meaning ‘to clasp’ and said ‘he is 
called “Embrace", either because of his love to (lie 
Lord, or because he wrestles with God’. Luther 
and many modern commentators have favoured 
the same derivation. It is certainly not unfitting, 
for in this little book we see a man, in deadly 
earnest, wrestling with the mighty problem of 
theodicy—*the divine justice—in a topsy-turvy- 
world. The same sort of conflict meets us in the 
larger book of Job. 

Habakkuk is the first prophet to arraign not 
Israel but God. The book contains a .soliloquy 
between himself and the Almighty. What 
baffles him is the apparent discrepancy between 
revelation and experience. He seeks an explana¬ 
tion. No direct answer is given to his query, but 
he is assured that patient faith will win the day 
(ii. 4). He expresses this faith very vividly in 
iii, 17-19, where the sentiment finds a more 
recent echo in William Cowper’s hymn: ‘God is 
His own interpreter, and He will make it plain.’ 

Because of the musical arrangement of chapter 
iii, some have thought that Habakkuk was a 
Levite. It may be that he was a member of a 
professional guild of prophets attached to the 
temple (1 Ch. xxv. 1). He is the only one of the 
canonical prophets who styles himself a ‘prophet’ 
(i. 1), and this is thought to indicate professional 
status. 

Habakkuk appears in the Apocryphal story of 
Bel and the Dragon as the one who rescued 
Daniel from the lions’ den for the second lime; 
but this is only legend. 


II. DATE AND OCCASION 

In i. 6 we are told that God is raising up the 
Chaldeans (i.e. the Babylonians) as an instrument 
of punishment. This no doubt refers to the 
revived kingdom of Babylonia which overthrew 
the weakened Assyrian Empire at the clo.se of the 
fifth century b.c. Nineveh was destroyed in 612 
B.c. and Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
defeated Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt at Carchcraish 
in 605. 

Three years before this battle, Pharaoh-Necho 
slew Josiah king of Judah at Megiddo (2 Ki. xxiii. 


29, 30; 2 Ch. xxxv. 20ff.) and set up puppet kings 
on the throne of Judah, but neither he nor they 
were any match for the growing power of 
Babylon, and so, for the next twenty years, 
Judah was at the mercy of the Chaldeans and 
was finally carried away into captivity in 586 
B.c. 

The prophecies of Habakkuk clearly refer to 
this period and may have been delivered either 
before or after the battle of Carchemish. In both 
cases Habakkuk would be a contemporary of 
Jeremiah (627-586 b.c.). 

In favour of the earlier date is the suggestion in 
i. 5 that the raising up of the Chaldeans is still 
future and, at the time of the prophet’s speaking, 
is still a thing to be wondered at (E. B. Pusey, for 
instance, dates the prophecy as early as the end of 
the reign of Manasseh, i.e. as far back as the 
phrase in your days in i. 5 will allow); in favour of 
a dale after 605 is the detailed description of 
Chaldean methods of warfare as something 
already well known (i. 7-11). 

I hc reign of the evil king Manasseh had been 
‘an age to try the faith of pious souls’ (Kirk¬ 
patrick). The reformation under king Josiah 
(637-608 B.c.) had proved inclTcctual and so the 
iniquity and perverseness (i. 3) of backsliding 
Judah must be punished. For this God is raising 
up the Chaldeans. 

This is the general view of scholars. Some, 
however, refer i. 2-4 not to backsliding Judah but 
to some heathen oppressor. The oppressor may 
be Chaldea herself; if so, the text must be re¬ 
arranged so that verses 5-11 precede verses 2 A 
(Gicscbrecht) or are eliminated (Wellhausen). 
Or the oppressor may be Assyria: so Budde, who 
places verses 6-11 after ii. 2-4 and dates the 
prophecy just after 625 b.c. when Nabopolassar 
the Chaldean made himself independent of 
Assyria. But in this case why is Assyria not 
mentioned? Thirdly there is Egypt: so G. Adam 
Smith, who compares i. 2-4 with 2 Ki. xxiii. 
33-35. 

But Habakkuk’s complaint in i. 12—ii. 1 is not 
that God is using one heathen nation to punish 
another, but that He is using a heathen nation to 
punish Judah. In spite of the rediscovery of the 
law in the temple in 621 b.c. (2 Ki. xxii. 8; cf. 
Hab. i. 4), the people of Judah are bent on 
violence and injustice. The rearrangement of the 
text to suit a particular theory is always a 
questionable expedient. It seems safer to take 
the text as it stands and refer i. 2-4 to the people 
of Judah. 

A conservative critic, W. A. Wordsworth, puts 
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the delivery of the prophecy a century earlier 
and makes Habakkuk the contemporary of 
Isaiah, >vith whose prophecies he finds many 
affinities in Habakkuk. The peg-date is then the 
capture of Babylon by the Chaldean, Merodach- 
baladan, in 72) b.c. Others, with a certain 
amount of support from the Greek versions, 
omit the word ‘Chaldeans’ in i. 6 altogether, or 
else, with Duhm, substitute for it the word 
‘Kittim’, i.e. Cypriot Greeks, aflfa so place the 
book in the days of Alexander the Great, c. 333 
u.c. Such views demand considerable tinkering 
with the text and are not very feasible. But it is 
interesting to note that the recently discovered 
Dead Sea Scroll which contains the Habakkuk 
commentary, although lacking the first half of 
i. 6, has this note about it: ‘interpret (this) of the 
Kitti’im, whose fear is upon all the nations.’ 
This, however, may only be a ‘modern applica¬ 
tion’ of an older situation. 

It seems best then to put the date of Habakkuk 
at about 600 n.r., or a little earlier. 


III. TEXT AND COMPOSITION 

The meaning of the Hebrew text is not always 
clear and the lxx has a few interesting variations, 
e.g. the great assertion in ii. 4 is in one text of the 
LXX ‘through and through Messianic’ (T. W. 
Manson). See note in loco. Uncertainty as to 
whom various passages refer has led many 
critics to rearrange the text, and, in some cases, 
to divide the authorship. To some, Habakkuk is 
the author of chapter iii and the compiler of 
chapters i and ii; to others he is the author of 
chapter i and most of chapter ii, whereas 
chapter iii is a late poem of the Persian or 
Maccabean period. But many, like Kirkpatrick, 
J. Paterson and others, prefer to look upon the 
book as an artistic and connected whole. 

It would seem that the prophecy was intended 
to be read rather than heard (see ii. 2). It is more 
in the nature of a meditation or speculatory poem 
than a sermon or harangue. Tlie Psalm in 
chapter iii was evidently meant to encourage 
God’s people in time of adversity. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

l. IN I RODUCriON. i. I 

JI. THE F IRST COMPLAINT, i. 2-4 

Why do the sins of God's people go unpunished? 

III. GOD’S ANSWFiR. i. 5 11 

I am about to punish: the Chaldeans arc My instrument. 

IV. IHE SECOND COMPLAINT, i. 12- ii. I 

How can a holy God use an unholy instrument? 

V. GOD'S ANSWER, ii. 2-4 

Insolence will be punished also, and patient faith will have its reward. 

VI. THE FIVE WOES. ii. 5-20 

Against aggression, self-assertion, violence, inhumanity and idolatry. 

VII. A VISION OF JUDGMENT, iii. 1-19 


COMMENTARY 


I. INTRODUCTION, i. 1 

The theme is greater than the man, hence the 
briefest mention of the prophet’s name and 
status together with his burden^ i.e. prophetic 
utterance, or oracle. This word is practically 
synonymous with ‘revelation’: thus did see (as a 
‘seer’); cf. 2 Ki. ix. 25. 

II. THE FIRST COMPLAINT, i. 2-4 

How long shall I cry? (2). The prophet speaks as 
the conscience of the nation. He is troubled at 
the presence of iniquity among God’s people to 
the detriment of all religious institutions. The law 
(i.e. torah) is slacked (4). Why does not God 
intervene? 


Such a question could arise only in Israel. 
Only to men who believe in one God who is 
both holy and good and is at the same time the 
omnipotent creator and upholder of the universe 
can there be any real problem of theodicy. 'Hie 
dilemma ‘if God, then why evil?’ is no dilemma 
to those who believe in a pantheon of warring 
deities whose morals are hardly different from 
tho.se of men and women. 1’he thought of God’s 
undeviating righteousness at once creates a 
tension in the light of everyday experience and 
demands an explanation. There are times in 
some men’s lives when this tension becomes 
particularly acute, as here. The wicked doth 
compass about the righteous (4); surround him 
as an enemy with a view to causing his ruin. 
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III. GOD’S ANSWER. L 5-11 

The Chaldeans, who are already wreaking 
destruction on surrounding nations, arc to be 
turned against Judah and to become, in God's 
hands, an instrument of chastisement. This is the 
work which the people of Judah will not believe 
(5), so incredible will it appear. For the Chal¬ 
deans worship their own strength (11) and w'ith 
them might is right. They are a law unto them¬ 
selves (7b) and mock at all authority (10). 
For among the heathen (5; Heb. hagoyyim) read 
*ye wrongdoers' (Heb. b6gh\lhim)^ or ‘faithless 
creatures’ (Moll.). In verse 8 the second their 
horsemen may be omitted. Eagle (8) is, of course, 
the vulture. Verse 11 is obscure. For ami offend 
RV reads ‘and be guilty’, but this is meaningless 
as it stands. Perhaps punctuate after ‘sweep by’ 
(rv) and then emend the text and translate ‘and 
his spirit (i.c. purpose) changes and he sets up an 
altar to his god' (I.C.C.), i.e. reading wayydsem^ 
‘and he sets up’, instead of w'dshem, ‘and he is 
guilty’. W. A. Wordsworth translates ‘I will 
appoint him whose power is his God’s', i.e. the 
messianic king. 

IV. THE SECOND COMPLAINT, i. 12 -ii. 1 

If the Chaldeans idolize their own brute strength, 
how can they be used by a God who cannot, by 
His very nature, look on iniquity (13; rv ‘per¬ 
verseness’)? If He uses them, then He must be 
like them, treating men as if they were the Jishes 
of the sea (14) to be captured and slaughtered at 
will, the only consideration being the pleasure 
derived from their destruction (15fT.). The 
revealed nature of God and the actual object of 
Chaldean worship seem dead against the assump¬ 
tion that God can use the Chaldeans. The 
prophet can see no possibility of contact from 
either side. God must vindicate Himself. / . . . 
will watch to see what he will say (ii. 1). I'he 
prophet is deeply conscious of the urgency of the 
situation. ‘He has a post to hold, a rampart to 
guard’ (G. Adam Smith). 

We shall not die (12). TIjc Talmud has ‘Thou 
shalt not die’, which makes better sense. It is not 
necessary to regard the second half of this verse 
as an intrusion (sic I.C.C.). It is the fact that 
thou hast ordained them for judgment which 
creates the problem for Habakkuk. The i.xx 
has a different rendering. In verse 16 there is a 
pun on the word net and the word ‘accursed 
thing’ which arc practically the same in Hebrew. 

What I shall answer (ii. 1). So Heb., lxx, rv. 
But probably read ‘what He shall answer’. The 
person has been changed by .some scribe out of a 
sense of reverence. The thought of God standing 
at the bar of human justice is certainly staggering. 

V. GOD’S ANSWER, u. 2-4 

Chaldea, God’s instrument of chastisement. Is 
herself under God’s judgment and will not 
escape the just penalty for her misdeeds. Arro¬ 
gance and faithfulness each have their own 
reward, as those who wait will see. 


At first sight, there does not seem to be any¬ 
thing very inspiring about this assertion. Some 
have even doubted whether it constitutes a 
‘revelation’. But, as has been pointed out, there 
is more here than meets the eye, and the use of 
this passage in the New Testament shows it to be 
indeed a pregnant one. 

But whatever treasures the statement in 4b 
was later made to disclose, one thing is immedi¬ 
ately clear, and that is that the prophet himself 
has been given the realization that the only last¬ 
ing element in an unstable, wicked world is 
character. Tyranny, greed and pride are all self- 
doomed; only integrity lasts on. 

Make it plain upon tables (2). Clay tablets were 
used in Babylonia (cf. Is. viii. 1). That he may run 
that readeth it (2); a Hebrew idiom. The meaning 
is: ‘that he may read it quickly (whoever secs it).’ 
The Just shall live by his faith (4). This great theme 
is developed by St. Paul in Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11, 
and by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in Heb. x. 38. The first half of the verse is 
differently rendered by the lxx which has: ‘if he, 
i.e. the promised deliverer who will surely come 
(3), draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.* 
rhis version is reproduced in Heb. x. 38 but the 
clauses are there inverted, lxx continues ‘but the 
just shall live by my faith’. The ‘my’ is omitted in 
Heb. X. 38. The Hebrew text of Habakkuk (cf. 
also Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11) has ‘his faith' (so also 
AV, rv) and the reference is, not to the Messiah 
who is to prove His identity by courageous 
fidelity to His commission, but to the believing 
soul who in ‘faith’ has the touchstone of per¬ 
severance. Live is used in the pregnant sense of 
enjoying God’s favour with or without temporal 
benefits. 

Here ‘faithfulness’ rather than ‘faith’ is in view; 
the term is wider than in Paul or Hebrews. But 
‘this faithfulness must spring from faith: hence 
Paul’s insight is a true one’ (Kirkpatrick). Calvin 
says ad loc. : ‘the prophet here speaks of the state 
of the present life. What has this to do with the 
salvation of the soul ? But whatever benefits the 
Lord confers on the faithful in this life are 
intended to confirm them in the hope of eternal 
inheritance. Hence when Habakkuk promises life 
in the future to the faithful, he no doubt over¬ 
leaps the boundaries of this world, and sets 
before the faithful a better life than that which 
they have here.’ 

VI. THE FIVE WOES. ii. 5-20 

These verses contain five predictions of the doom 
of the ‘puffed up’ soul. Cf. the six woes of Is. v. 
8fr. Note the recurring phrase because of men's 
blood ... in verses 8, 17, which may originally 
have been a refrain concluding each of the five 
woes. Some critics regard the last three woes as 
later additions, but S. R. Driver regards all five as 
authentic. Verses 5, 6a arc introductory, but the 
text of verse 5 is corrupt. See the rv and rv mg. 
readings. Perhaps an adverbial clause ‘as with 
wine’ originally stood here. 
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HABAKKUK U. 6—111. 19 


a. Woe against aggression (ii. 6-8) 

The two Hebrew words rendered thick clay (6) 
when joined together form one word which 
means ‘debts’, rv reads ‘pledges’. The spoiler 
will himself be spoiled. 

b. Woe against self-assertion (ii. 9-11) 

Set his nest on high (9). As birds build in Ihe top of 
tall trees, so he seeks to put himself out of the 
reach of harm. For beam (II) lxx has ‘beetle’ 
(Gk. kantharos). Perhaps a mistake for camphire, 
the resin from the pine, which, like drops of 
blood, cries out against the oppressor. The root 
of the Hebrew word may be ‘to dig’ or ‘to carve*, 
thus it may refer to carved images—‘dumb idols 
crying out for a manifestation of the living God’ 
(W. A. Wordsworth). See Lk. xix. 40. 

c. Woe against violence (ii. 12-14) 

With verse 12 cf.iMi. iii. 10. Habakkuk is probably 
quoting from this passage. Blood may mean 
human sacrifice (see 1 Ki. xvi. 34). The meaning 
of verse 13 is that, since God alone can ‘stablish 
a city’ (Ps. cxxvii. 1), all human attempts to do so, 
however violent, are foredoomed to failure. For 
means ‘only to satisfy’. Verse 14 is a free quota¬ 
tion from Is, xi 9. 

d. Woe against inhumanity (ii. 15-17) 

That puttest thy bottle to him (15). RV renders 
‘that addest thy venom thereto’. By omitting one 
letter in Hebrew the phrase would become ‘from 
the cup of thy fury’ which makes better sense. 
For the violence of (rv ‘done to’) Lebanon (17). 
It is uncertain what particular invasion is referred 
to, unless this be the nearest to Judah that the 
Chaldeans had yet penetrated. 

e. Woe against idolatry (ii. 18-20) 

What profiteth the graven image? (18). For the 
sentiment cf. the latter half of the book of Isaiah. 
It shall teach (19). rv detaches this from the 
previous sentence and renders ‘Shall this leach?’ 
So Rsv ‘Can this give revelation?’ But the Lord is 
in his holy temple (20). ‘The prophet passes by 
contrast from the contempt of the dumb and 
helpless idols to the thought of the living God’ 
(S. R. Driver). Thus we are prepared for the 
theopbany of chapter iii. 

vn. A VISION OF JUDGMENT, iii. 1-19 

The tenses in this chapter are uncertain and may 
be past, present or future. The prophet seems to 
draw on all the great stories of the past history 
of Israel, particularly the exodus and the defeat 
of the Canaanites at the river Kisbon (Jdg. iv 
and v). He pleads for a repetition of these mighty 
deliverances— revive thy work (2). Or else we have 
here an expression of his faith (cf. ii. 4) in God’s 
present activity, in spite of everything to the 
contrary (see especially verses 17-19). God is 
even now coming to judgment 
The genuineness of this chapter has been called 
in question. There are no specifically Chaldean 


features. The calamities in verses 17ff. seem 
natural rather than due to enemy action. In 
chapter ii the downfall of the Chaldeans is to be 
brought about by natural causes; in chapter iii 
by divine intervention. But this is to point the 
contrast too sharply and it is better to see in 
this chapter an example of that ‘faithfulness’ by 
which the just man is enabled to look beyond 
present frustrations to eternal justice ceaselessly 
at work in the world. 

Shigionoth (1). Cf. the title of Ps. vii. The 
Hebrew root SON means ‘reel’. Thus a wild, 
dithyrambic song. But the ijcx here implies 
‘Neginoth’, i.e. ‘stringed instruments’, as in 
verse 19. In the midst of the years (2). The lxx 
has ‘in the midst of the two creatures’, an in¬ 
teresting reading which in Pseudo-Matthew, one 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, is regarded as a 
prophecy of the nativity; hence the ox and 
the ass in conventional pictures of the infant 
Saviour. 

God came from Teman (3). For the tenses see 
note above and rv mg. Teman was a district of 
Edom; hence Edom itself. Cf. Am. i. 12. Paran 

(3) ; part of the Sinai region; cf. Dt. xxxiii. 2. 
Sec also Jdg. v. 4, 5; Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8. He had horns 

(4) ; better, as in Rv, ‘he had rays’, probably an 
allusion to lightning flashes. God's coming is 
pictured as a storm rolling up from the south 
and breaking upon Palestine and its neighbours. 
Hand (4); i.e. ‘side’ as in 1 Sa. iv. 13 where the 
Hebrew is lit. ‘by the hand of the way’. There (4); 
i.e. ‘in that place’. Measured the earth (6). The 
LXX has ‘the earth quaked’. Cf. rv mg. The 
suggestion is of an earthquake accompanying 
the storm. Cushan (7); a Midianite or Arabian 
tribe (cf. Nu. xii. 1 mg.). Otherwise Cushan- 
rishathaim (Jdg. iii. 8, 10), or Kishon (Jdg. iv. 7). 

Verse 9 is very obscure. ‘Nearly a hundred 
translations of this verse have been offered* 
(Delitzsch). The sun and moon stood still (11). A 
poetical description of their being hidden by the 
dark storm clouds. Thou wentest forth (13); rv 
mg. may be thinking of God’s promised deliver¬ 
ance from the oppressor which Micah regards as 
already accomplished, so certain is it. The neck 
(13) may be part of a building; cf. Is. viii. 8. 
The head of his villages (14). rv, following the 
Vulgate, renders ‘the head of his warriors’. The 
Hebrew is uncertain. Verse 16 is again difficult. 
For that I might rest Wellhausen suggests ‘1 will 
take comfort’. See also rv mg. This assurance or 
determination to wait quietly for the day of 
trouble to fall upon the aggressor (see rsv) 
probably lies behind the beautiful expression of 
‘living by faith’ given in verses 17, 18. It is the 
knowledge that eventually he will rejoice in the 
Lord which enables Habakkuk to endure present 
discontent. Thus he discovers the answer to his 
initial questioning. 

The last phrase of verse 19 appears in the lxx 
as ‘that I may conquer by his song*. The chief 
singer (rv ‘Chief Musician') was the master of 
the temple music. 

L. E. H. Stephens-Hodoe. 
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ZEPHANIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


1. AUTHOR AND DATE 

The book of Zepfianiah is the ninth of the books 
of Hebrew prophetic literature. In many respects 
it is a typical ‘minor prophecy’ but it marks ‘the 
first tingeing of prophecy with apocab'pse*. 
Zephaniah is a mattcr-of-fact man, sober and 
restrained, but he is not devoid of impressive 
powers of imagination and strong realistic 
figures of speech. It is certain that he w'as a 
young man, most likely not more than twenty- 
five years old, when he began to prophesy. He was 
contemporary with Jeremiah among the pro¬ 
phets, and with the good Josiah of Judah among 
the kings. Some scholars (e.g. Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 237fi'.) would say 
that Nahum was also a contemporary of 
Zephaniah and that Zephaniah appeared toward 
the end of the former’s ministry which was, of 
course, concerned solely with prophecies re¬ 
garding the city of Nineveh. With this all will not 
agree, for, it is argued, the destruction of Nineveh 
did not take place till 612 n.c. and Nahum must 
be regarded as prophesying nearer to that event 
than in the period covered by 640 -621 b.c., 
which is the period within which Zephaniah must 
have appeared. (See note on this in Ellison, 
Men Spake from God, p. 70.) 

The appearance of Jeremiah seems to have 
followed soon after Zephaniah’s earliest pro¬ 
phecies. There are those who aver that they were 
practically the same age, but there is no proof of 
any close collusion between them. Indeed, at 
certain points, Jeremiah saw the weakness and 
danger of Zephaniah’s sweeping and lightning- 
like revival. Doubtless he rejoiced in the reforms 
which Zephaniah’s preaching prompted at the 
hands of Josiah, but Jeremiah seemed to see 
further—perhaps because he lived longer—and 
to view some of the reformation as a mere out¬ 
ward form, a fashionable gesture to a popular 
movemeut, and not a sincere, spiritual purifica¬ 
tion with qualities of permanence about it. 

Zephaniah was the first prophet for a couple of 
generations. It was probably .seventy years since 
any of the voices of the prophets of the period of 
Assyrian ascendancy —Isaiah and Micah—had 
been heard. The fate of Samaria in 721 n.c. had 
brought a solemn reminder of God’s might and 
majesty and righteousness. It may have been that 
the fifty years before the reign of Josiah had 
sounded a new depth of degeneracy and barren¬ 
ness in the history of Judah. In any ca.se, 
Zephaniah’s youthful vigour and zeal were 
qualities needed by the situation in which he was 
called to serve and they are easily discernible in 
his book. The forthrightness and the unsparing 
tone of the pronouncements of judgment are 


typical of a young man possessing strong con¬ 
victions and manifesting an unusual degree of 
moral sensitiveness and earnestness. The re¬ 
forming zeal of tlie young king Josiah (639- 609) 
was well matched by the earnest preaching of the 
new young prophet. I’hcy were both ‘come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this’ and their 
youthful ness and the difficult years which 
moulded them fitted them well to play a worthy 
role in this new era. Dr. George Adam Smith 
suggests that Zephaniah’s name, which means 
‘Jehovah has guarded (or hidden)’, may indicate 
that his birth took place in the killing time of 
Manasseh {The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
Vol. 2, p. 47). It is certain, at any rate, that when, 
in the providence of God, Zephaniah stepped to 
the front of the stage of events in Judah, he 
marked the beginning of a new line of prophets 
which was to contain Jeremiah, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah and Ezekiel (and Nahum, if the later 
date for that prophet is accepted), all of whom 
were to seek to save Judah from the fate which 
had already overtaken the northern kingdom. It 
is therefore possible to say w'ith certainty that 
the main body of the book is to be associated 
with the reformation connected with Josiah 
which took place in 621 n.c., and it is reasonable 
to suppose that Zephaniah’s preaching was one 
of the contributory causes of it. Wc may con¬ 
clude, therefore, the probable dale about 627 b.c. 


JI. CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS UTTERANf E 

As already indicated, the circumstances in which 
Zephaniah was called to prophesy were, at one 
and the same time, perilous and promising. Dur¬ 
ing the long reign of Manasseh (696-642), the 
evil son of the good king Hezekiah, the moral 
and religious state of Judah had sadly deterior¬ 
ated (2 Ch. xxxiii. 1-11). Throughout his reign he 
had opposed the revival of religion which had 
marked his father’s reign. He had built again the 
altars which his father had thrown down and 
restored the debasing nature worship associated 
with the worship of Baal. Superstition, worship 
of the stars and even human sacrifice became 
part of a religion of outward form and ceremony 
devoid of inward reality, and without spiritual or 
ethical convictions. (See Appendix 1 to Kings, 
p, 333, ‘The Religion of Israel under the Mon¬ 
archy’.) It is possible to portray all this as ‘the 
mark of a desperately earnest soul seeking blindly 
to propitiate the mysterious divine powers—the 
fanatical return to the religion of his grand¬ 
father’ (I.S.B.E.), but it was, at the best, an 
external ism and a religious syncretism which 
paid too much deference to the Assyrian 
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overlords and it was sheer, headlong wickedness is seen through a haze of dust’, the judgments 

to the prophets. Those who had tried to preserve here announced cannot refer to this invasion, 

the purity of the worship of Jehovah were re- (Sec Ellison, Men Spake from God, pp. 81, 68.) 

warded for their pains with persecution and even It is not essential, however, to suppose that the 

death. ‘Manasseh shed innocent blood very Scythian invasion is here portrayed, but it is 

much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end reasonable to hold that, knowing of it as he most 

to another* (2 Ki. xxi. 16). certainly would, Zephaniah should see in it a 

It is true, of course, that from this attitude picture of what would happen if Judah persisted 

Manasseh repented before his dcatli and ‘hum- in her present course of rebellion against the 

bled himself greatly before the God of his Lord. As a matter of fact the Scythian invasion 

fathers’(2 Ch. xxxiii. 12). It is also apparent that does not seem to have touched Judah at all; 

the evil tendencies of his reign had not completely her ultimate oppressor and instrument of God’s 
won the support of the people. Once again a Judgment was Babylon, 
remnant had not bowed the knee; there were 
those who wished and worked for better times. 

It was this factor which made the limes promi>ing ZEPHANIAH’S MESSAGE 

as well as perilous. Josiah came to a iicition, Zephaniah was an inhabitant of Jerusalem. This 

many of whom yearned for a purer religion, and is obvious from certain references to specific 

were ready both to hear Zcpiianiah and to follow parts of the city which could have been made 

the king in his reforming zeal. only by one well acquainted with them (cf. i. 4, 

Mention must also be made of the Scythian ‘from this place’; sec also i. 10, 11, 12). In the 

invasion of Media and Assyria in 632 b.c. which city he observes a populace, bent on living by 

turned their fruitful fields into a desert as if a force and fraud among themselves, and idola- 

swarm of locusts had marched past. ‘War was trous and sceptical towards God. His early 

their chief business and they w'cre a terrible prophecies arc, on that account, almost un¬ 
scourge to the nations of Western Asia. I hey relieved gloom; the dark line in the face of God 

broke through the barrier of the Caucasus in is very clearly seen in the picture we have in i. 1 — 

632 B.c. and, pu.shing across Mesopotamia, they iii. 8. From that point onward a new note is 

ravaged Syria and were about to invade Egypt sounded, the liope of universal salvation and 

when Psammitichus I bought them olV with rich ultimate restoration for Judah. The section iii. 

gifts’ (Porter, I.S.B.E., p. 2706). Ehe account of 9 20 is so dilTerent from what precedes it that 

this invasion, w'hich is given by Herodotus in some scholars would dissociate it from the rest 

Book IV of his History, has received some of the book; but there is no real reason why this 

confirmation in recent researches on the subject, should be done. It is true that the great burden 

and it serves to account for the waning power of of Zephaniah's prophetic preaching w'as about 

Assyria, enabling Josiah to carry out his reforms, judgment, swift, imminent and disastrous, on 

and giving Babylon the opportunity to seize the Judah and the surrounding nations. Yet we often 

ascendancy. Some scholars, on the other hand, find that tliosc who discern most clearly God’s 

doubt the accuracy of Herodotus’ account judgments abroad in the world arc those who also 

because of the demonstrable errors w'hich it see the rainbow of His love and mercy arcliing 

contains and because it is our only authority lor the horizon of the future. And while Zephaniah 

the story that they swept so far south and west foretold the judgments upon Judah, he foresaw 

as the Egyptian border. Moreover, it is argued them as a necessary purgative essential to Judah’s 

that, since wc are here dealing with ‘the typical l'>ecoming the blessed of the Lord and His hand- 

vague language of eschatology, where everything maiden to the whole world. 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. GENERAL PROPHECY OF GOD’S JUDGMENTS, i. 1—ii. 3 

a. Judgment declared (i. 1-6) 

b. Judgment defined (i. 7-13) 

c. Judgment described (i. 14-18) 

d. Judgment may yet be avoided (ii. 1-3) 

II. DETAILED PROPHECY OF GOD’S JUDGMENTS, ii. 4-^iii. 

a. Philistia (ii. 4-7) 

b. Moab and Ammon (ii. 8-1J) 

c. Egypt (ii. 12) 

d. Assyria (ii. 13-15) 

e. Jerusalem (iii. 1-8) 

III. BLESSING PROMISED, iii. 9-20 

a. To the remnant of Judah (iii. 9-13) 

b. To the whole Israel of God (hi. 14-20) 
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ZEPHANIAH I 1-7 


COMMENTARY 


I. GENERAL PROPHECY OF GOD’S 
JUDGMENTS, i. 1—ii. 3 

a. Judgment declared (i. 1-6) 

The book opens with the more or less usual 
biographical note, a kind of author’s signature 
(cf. Ho, i. 1; Zc. i. 1; Am. i. 1), although here it is 
unusually long and detailed. G. A. Smith points 
out that it is not usual in the Old Testament to 
carry a man’s genealogy beyond his grandfather 
except for some special purpose, or in order to 
include some ancestor of note (T/te Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, Vol. 2, p. 47). If this is really so 
here in the call of Zephaniah, it raises the 
interesting problem whether the Hezekiah re¬ 
ferred to was the good king of Judah (2 Ki. xviii; 
2 Ch. xxix) or not. In spite of the fact that the 
words ’king of Judah’ are omitted after his 
name, there seems no insuperable difficulty in 
the matter, for he was outstandingly great and his 
fame needed no such tag to denote who he was. 
That being so, it follows first that Zephaniah 
was a very young man. Four generations 
separate him from his illustrious ancestor so 
that G. A. Smith's conclusion seems sound, *ln 
627 Jeremiah calls himself but a boy and Zeph¬ 
aniah can hardly have been out of his teens’ 
(Je. i. 6, 7). It also follows that Zephaniah came 
of royal stock and this adds interest to his 
‘condemnation of the royal house for their 
aping of foreign manners and for the high¬ 
handed wrongs practised by their retamers’ 
(Cam. Bible, p. 96). 

An alternative to this ‘royal prince’ theoiy 
about Zephaniah is that of Sellin, according to 
which Cushi (1), which means ‘Ethiopian’ (i.e. 
Egyptian), would indicate that Zephaniah’s 
grandfather had been an ardent pro-Egyptian in 
the dark days of Manas.seh and had given his 
son this name, a rather strange one for a Hebrew. 
It would immediately call for an explanation 
here in view of the fact that in Dt. xxiii. 8 no 
Egyptian or Ethiopian could be admitted to the 
Jewish community unless he could show a pure 
Jewish pedigree for at least three generations. 
Zephaniah’s line of descent, therefore, is traced 
back three more generations and it is this which 
accounts for its unusual length rather than any 
royal dignity attaching to the name of Hezekiah, 
who would be styled ‘king of Judah’ if the person 
referred to were that well-known figure in their 
not so distant past 

/// the days of Josiah ... A/V/^' of Jiuiah (1) might, 
of course, mean anything from 639 to 609 b.c., 
but the whole tone of i. 2—iii. 8 is such as to 
suggest that these prophecies must have been 
delivered before Josiah’s great reformation in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, i.e. in 621 b.c. 
(2 Ki. xxii. 3). Other views which conflict with 
this have been advanced. Two typical points 
raised centre in two references. First the phrase 
remnant of Baal (4) might imply that the reforma¬ 
tion was well past, and secondly the king's 


children (8; Rv ‘sons’) are referred to as if they 
were grown men. It may be said, however, that 
the former phrase is a doubtful reading (lxx has 
the names of Baal) and that the latter one could 
mean nothing more than the royal family in 
general. Moreover, the particular vices and 
practices condemned in this book arc exactly 
those which Josiah wiped out. There can be 
little room for doubting that the phrase referred 
to has to be placed within the period between 
630 and 621 b.c. 

The judgment predicted is directed against 
Judah and especially against the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (4). This visitation, referred to in verse 
7 as the day of the Lord, is represented as destroy¬ 
ing everything ‘from off the face of the ground* 
(2, Rv), cattle, fowl, fish of the sea, and man 
being mentioned in turn. Even idols, which 
seems to be the sense of makhsheloth translated 
stumblingblocks in av and RV (cf. Ezk. xiv. 3, 4, 
7), will not escape and those wicked men who 
worship them will not be spared. 

Jerusalem seems to be regarded by the prophet 
as the fountain-head of the rampant evil and 
idolatry of the period. When God acts in such 
judgments. He begins at the house of God. All 
traces of the worship of Baal, the god of the 
Phoenicians, would be cut off (4). The last 
vestige of it (which seems to be the sense in 
which the remnant of Baal is to be understood) 
would disappear and the ‘Chemarim’ (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 5), the black-robed priests of Baal, and the 
unfaithffil priests of Jehovah would be destroyed 
together (4). In addition to the false priests, false 
worshippers of every class would be destroyed. 
They are described in verses 5 and 6. First, 
them that worship the host of heaven upon the 
housetops (5). This was doubtless some astrolo¬ 
gical superstition, which is never alluded to by 
the prophets to the northern kingdom, and 
which seems to owe its power in Jerusalem to the 
influence of Assyria. I'hcn them that ... swear by 
the Lord, and that swear by Malcham (5); i.e. 
those who seek to amalgamate the true worship 
of Jehovah with the pagan cults of their neigh _ 
hours. Malcham means ‘their king’ and is’ 
thought to refer to Molech, the Phoenician god, 
whose worship with its atrocious child-sacrifice 
(2 Ki. xxiii. 10; Je. vii. 31) was to be found in 
Judah in Zeplianiah’s time. It is thought to be 
Canaanitish in origin (Dt. xii. 29-31, xviii. 9-14). 
Ancient tradition has tried to connect Molech 
with Milcom, the national god of Ammon; there 
is little to substantiate this idea (H.D.B., 617, 
627). Finally them that are turned back . . . that 
have not sought (6); i.e. those who do not con¬ 
cern themselves with God, and arc wholly 
indifferent. Cf. verse 12, ‘settled on their lees’, 
and see note there. 

b. Judgment defined (L 7-13) 

Whether these false worshippers take notice of 
Him or not, the Lord Jehovah will come in the 
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day of the Lord (7). He hath bid (rv ‘sanctified’) 
his guests (7), In His sovereignty He has already* 
sanctified (consecrated), or appointed, those 
who would destroy Israel. 

Doubtless, in this passage, Zephaniah has in 
view some terrible visitation of the providence of 
God, or some approaching enemy such as the 
Scythians. But ‘this fact should not lead us to 
suppose that the prophets call any great visitation 
of God by the name of “the day of the Lord” * 
(A. B. Davidson in Cam. Bible, p. 113). G. A. 
Smith points out that ‘to Zephaniah, the day of 
the Lord begins to assume what we call the 
“supernatural”. The grim colours are still 
woven of war and siege, but mixed with vague 
and solemn terrors from another sphere by 
which history appears to be swallowed up ... In 
short, with ^phaniah the day of the Lord tends 
to bwome the Last Day. His book is the first 
tingeing of prophecy with apocalypse’ (7>ie Twelve 
Prophetsy Vol. 2, p. 49). Hence this message may 
have immediately in view some such threat as 
the Scythians, who advanced from their northern 
strongholds to threaten Assyria and Egypt; but it 
clearly looks beyond it to the judgments of the 
end. 

In the previous verses Zephaniah has already 
indicated some of the sections of tlie community 
in Jerusalem on whom the judgment will fall. 
He now includes the godless aristocracy (8) with 
their aping of foreign ways and fashions. Strange 
apparel (8) is lit., as in rv, ‘foreign apparel’. In 
the second place he warns thovse guilty of violence 
and deceit (9). Leap on (rv ‘over’) the threshold 
(9). This has a reference to the priests of Dagon 
who avoided treading on the threshold of his 
temple because the idol had fallen upon it 
(1 Sa. V. 5) (Cam. Bible, p. 115). Verses 11-13 
are aimed at those who in their luxury appear 
independent of God and His claims upon 
them. 

This whole passage reveals 2^phaniah’s close 
acquaintance with Jerusalem and its landmarks, 
viz. the fish gate (10), the second (10; rv ‘the 
second quarter’), a part of the city on the north 
side from which direction danger would later 
threaten, and Maktesh (11), some ‘hollow place’ 
(as the word is rendered in Jdg. xv. 19), again in 
the northern side of the city, w'here they would 
be pounded by their foes as in a mortar (see 
RV mg. and cf. Pr. xxvii. 22). His use of Kena'any 
merchant people (11; rv ‘the people of Canaan’), 
reveals acquaintance with the usage which 
identified the ‘Canaanitc’ with ‘merchant’. Cf. 
Ho. xii. 7n. It is doubtless in that sense we are 
to understand it here. 

All of these classes will be resolutely sought 
out for punishment. Not one will escape when 
God comes to search Jerusalem with candles (12; 
Heb. ‘lamps’), punishing those who have 
degenerated morally and spiritually and have 
become a byword for sloth and indifference (cf. 
Je, xlviii. 11, 12). Settled on their lees (12); lit. 
‘thickened on their lees’ as in rv mg. The phrase 
is a picture of wine which has been standing 


undisturbed for a long time. The prophet uses it 
to describe those who, for want of the humbling 
discipline of the worship of God, have become 
‘thickened* and insensitive towards Jehovah. 
What a revelation the coming judgment will be 
for those who think of God as morally indifferent, 
saying to Him, The Lord will not do goody neither 
will he do evil (12); in other words, ‘The Lord 
never does anything’ (MofT.). In verse 13 the 
phrase they shall also build houses . . . was a 
common one signifying that they shall not 
enjoy the fruit of their labours (Cam. Bible, 

р. 117). 

с. Judgment described (i. 14-18) 

This passage describes, in some detail, the day of 
the Lord. It was to be a day of wrath, of desolation, 
of darkness and gloominess, of clouds and thick 
darkness, of trumpet and alarm (15, 16). There is 
no more vivid description of the ‘day of the 
Lord’ than here. Doubtless, like that ‘day’ 
spoken of by Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, 
and most fully of all by Joel, these prophecies 
were partially fulfilled in the judgments which 
fell on Judah and the surrounding nations of the 
sixth century b.c. But it must be clear that this 
application of the passage does not exhaust its 
meaning. It is not necessary for us to believe that 
Zephaniah's words were literally fulfilled in the 
consequent judgments which fell on Judah and 
her neighbours. Actually they were not, because 
they await the ‘day’ when universal judgment 
will be visited upon all wickedness and the 
wrath of God be poured out upon all who know 
not God and obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That will be a day of wrath and 
weeping and distress for all the wicked; it was 
the Vulgate version of verse 15, Dies irae dies ilia, 
which inspired the opening words of the well- 
known medieval hymn by Thomas of Celano 
(c. A.D. 1250) on the last judgment. The descrip¬ 
tion which follows here has features in common 
with the other prophets. With the physical 
display of clouds and thick darkness (15) cf. 
Am. V. 18, 20; Is. xiii. 10; Joel iii. 15; with the 
sense of alarm (or shouting) (16) cf. Am. i. 14, 
ii. 2; men will be utterly unable to escape and 
their hoarded treasures will be of no value (cf. 
Ezk. vii. 19; Is. xiii. 7) against the fire of his 
jealousy (18; cf. Na. i. 2; Ezk. xxxvi. 5, xxxviii. 
19) until He shall make a speedy riddance (rv 
‘terrible end’). 

d. Judgment may yet be avoided (ii. 1-3) 

O nation not desired (1). Here the prophet appeals 
to Judah; rv renders ‘O nation that hath no 
shame’; ‘O people unabashed* (G. A. Smith); ‘not 
desirable, unworthy of the grace or favour of 
God’ (C^vin). They are called on to gather 
themselves together (Heb. qashash, i.e. ‘to gather 
straw or sticks’). ‘Huddle and cower, ere you 
become like drifting chaff’ (Moff.). The actual 
rendering of verse 1 is obscure and Ellicott pre¬ 
fers to read simply ‘Bend yourselves, etc.’ But 
if the exact text is uncertain the sense is clear. It 
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is a solemn summons to the nation to penitence, 
reminding them that the opportunity tor repent¬ 
ance was passing and the ‘day' was rushing on 
them all like a threatening storm. They could seek 
Jehovah by humbling themselves and by observ¬ 
ing His righteous judgment, and thus, by seeking 
Him in the face of their approaching desolation, 
they might yet be hid in the ikiy of the Lord's 
anger (3). 

The Scythian invasion of southern and western 
Canaan did not include Jerusalem in its sweep; 
in the providence of God they were hid from this 
danger. Now when Zephaniah is moved to fore¬ 
tell another cataclysm of a similar t>pe, but more 
directly involving Jerusalem, he cannot get 
away from the ideas which the Scythian invasion 
suggested; neither can he get away from the 
belief that God in His mercy will find a way of 
escape, not indeed for all, but for the meek (3) 
or, better still, the humble. Anaw, the Hebrew 
word used here, is the word used so often in the 
Psalms and by the prophets to describe the devout 
worshippers of Jehovah, and it carried with it the 
suggestion of an attitude towards God rather 
than towaids men. The meek man is not 
necessarily the weak man, but one who bows, or 
humbles himself, under the hand of God, as 
opposed to the ‘proud’ and ‘the evil-doers’. 

There is no mention of the mercy of God here, 
it is true. Zephaniah’s gospel appears sternly 
moral as he commands them to seek righteous¬ 
ness and meekness. But we are not to understand 
that he has quite forgotten or thinks otherwise 
than that 

'Tis from the mercy of our God 

That all our hopes begin. 


II. DETAILED PROPHECY OF GOD’S 
Jl DGMENTS. ii, 4 iii. 8 

The authenticity of almost every verse in this 
passage has been called in question by one critic 
or another. Chapter i is written in elegiac 
measure; here the measure is broken in pans and 
abandoned in verses 8-12. Certain words found 
more often in post-exilic writings occur here and 
here, and a dilTerence in tone is thought to 
betray another hand. All these objections are 
inconclusive and can be answeied. Ceitain 
words, e.g. the use of ‘meek’ and ‘meekness’ as 
religious terms, do undoubtedly appear more 
frequently in the post-exilic P.salms and prophets, 
but this does not prove that they niight not have 
been so used in ZephanialTs time (cf. Ex. x. 3; 
Nu. xii. 3; Is. ii. 9; Mi. vi. 8). 

The objectioas to the verses 8-15 are finely 
summarized in F. C. Eiselen’s art. in the l.S.B.E,, 
p. 3145. It is claimed that Moab and Ammon 
(4 -7) were far removed from the route taken by 
tlie Scytliians along the sea coast. Secondly, a 
destruction of Jerusalem is presupposed in 
verses 8 and 10. Thirdly, the prophet’s attitude to 
Judah (9, 10) is apparently different from that in 
chapter i. Lastly, or elegiac metre is brakeo 


in verses 8-11 after predominating in the 
remainder of tlie passage. 

Against these objections it may fairly be said 
that, if the view is maintained that the prophet 
is not predicting the Scythian invasion but some 
subsequent one like it, some of these difficulties 
vanish at once. For example it would solve the 
first difficulty easily, although it is also to be 
remembered that what the prophet is announcing 
in chapter i is a universal judgment of which any 
invasion, even if it were the Scythian, is only a 
figure. The second objection docs not seem 
entirely valid. As regards the third, it is to be 
observed that the promises arc only to the 
remnant of the house of Judah (7) which is con¬ 
sonant with the judgment announced in chapter i. 
The break in the elegiac mciisure in verses 8-11 
may or may not indicate some imperlection in the 
text. Or it may be explained by the fact that, in 
oratory of this kind, consistency in the use of a 
certain metre is not to be insisted upon. 

Tlie whole passage ii. 4-15 is a series of pro¬ 
phecies about certain neighbouring nations and 
those, like Ethiopia (12), who represent the 
distant lands. 1 he conjunction for (4) connects 
it with the world-wide judgment proclaimed in 
the first chapter. 

a. Phllistia (ii, 4-7) 

According to Herodotus (i. 103-106) this 

nation lay in the path of the Scythians invading 
from the north, but that invasion did not spread 
far from the coastal plain. I'he prophecy, how¬ 
ever, has in mind an area of country bigger 
than that, as is seen again in verses 8-11. This 
prophecy predicted that lliE region, which was 
rich in tillage land and in people, would be 
reduced, as is seen again in verses 8-11, to one 
devoid of population and fit only for sheep. 
Gaza shall be forsaken (4); in the sense of 
depopulated. Note the play on words here. In 
tlie Hebrew verse 4a reads "azzah "azubhuh and 
verse 4b "eqron tc "aqcr. Ashdod w'ould be driven 
out by a surprise attack (interpreting at the noon 
day as meaning ‘wfien least expected'), or by a 
bold and swift stroke that would be over and 
done with ‘by noon day’. I he Clieret kites (5; cf. 
2 Sa. viii. 18) were a Philistine clan, apparently 
occupying the sea coast. ‘The Philistines arc 
said to have come from Caphtor (Am. ix. 7; 
Ol. ii. 23; Je. xlvii. 4) which may be Crete’ 
(Cam. Bible, p. 122), and in consequence the 
Lxx translates the name ‘Cretans’. Canaatu the 
land of the Philistines ( 5) was to be destroyed like 
the early inhabitants of the land (cf. Jos. xiii. 2, 
3), and the narrow strip of coastline land would 
become dwellings and cottages for shepherds^ 
and folds for flocks (6) that would ‘couch by 
night in the houses of Ashkelon, and pasture 
beside Ekron’ (7, Moff'.). The use of the name 
‘Canaan’ as synonymous with Philistia occurs 
nowhere else in the Old Testament, although 
in Egyptian inscriptions and in the Old Testa¬ 
ment it is used in a sense which covers this as 
well as other low-lying parts of Palestine. 
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b. Moab and Ammoa (II. d~ll) 

The prophecy denounces ‘the loud-mouthed 
arrogance* of Moab and Ammon and nothing 
can be more drastic and destructive than the 
picture of their desolation in verse 9, viz. the 
breeding (RV ‘possession*) of nettles, and salt pits 
(cf. Jdg. i\. 4.5), and a perpetual desolation (cf. 
Ho. ix. 6). The disappearance of Moab and 
Ammon took place long before the coming of 
Christ, but it did not take place till long after 
the reign of .losiah or even Jehoiakim. The 
completeness of the disappearance of Moab's 
former glory in accordance with this prophecy has 
often been thccommcntof modern archaeologists. 

c. Egypt (ii. 12) 

Egypt is here called Ethiopia, G. A. Smith 
thinks, on account of its long subjection to 
Ethiopic dynasties. Others find the reason for it 
in the close connection existing between Egypt 
and Ethiopia as allies in time of war (cf. Je. 
xlvi. 2-9; Ezk. xxx. 5-9). This prophecy was 
fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, 568 b.c. 

d. Assyria (ii. 15-15) 

The elegiac measure (15) is renewed here where 
we have the prediction of the utter destruction 
of the Assyrian Empire, ‘the climax and fount of 
heathendom*. This happened in 612 B.c. ‘It was 
230 years since Israel first felt the weight of 
Assyria’s arms. It was more than a liundred 
since her hosts had swept through Palestine and 
for at least fifty her supremacy had been accepted 
by Judah. Now the colossus began to totter. 
As she had menaced, so she was menaced. The 
ruins with which she had strewn western Asia, 
to these were to be reduced her own impregnable 
and ancient glory. It was the close of an epoch* 
(G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, Vol. 2, p. 66). 
Bittern (14); Meb. qippo lh. Rv renders ‘porcu¬ 
pine’. 'fhe Lxx has ‘hedgehog*. Smith observes 
that it is birds which would naturally roost on 
capitals and therefore ‘bittern’ is the better 
rendering. Those who favour ‘hedgehog’ say that 
so great will the desolation be lliat the pillar- 
capitals would be lying strewn on the ground; 
the vacant windows will echo to the song of 
the birds and the inner glories of the mansions 
of Nineveh will be laid bare to the curious 
gaze of the idle passer-by and to the ruinous 
effect of wind and weather. MolTatt translates 
verse 14b thus: ‘Owls hoot in her windows* 
(here reading qom, "owV, for qol, ‘voice’) 
and ‘ravens on her door-steps’ (here reading 
for liorehh, ‘desolation’, the lxx choice of 
"orehh, ‘raven’). It is certain that nothing 
seemed more improbable when it was first 
uttered; but so it happened even as the prophet 
foretold. The nation which ruled the world was 
brought to nothing. The place which was once 
the centre of pride and glory became nothing 
more than ‘a few mounds and monuments in a 
wilderness, at which the traveller shakes his head*. 
So fickle is earthly glory and uncertain her 
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rewards. The phrase shall hiss, and wag his hand 
(15) is expressive of intense scorn and contempt. 
(Cf. Ezk. xxvii. 36; La. ii. 15, 16; Na. iii. 19.) 

e. Jerusalem (iii. 1-8) 

The city is charged with impurity and injustice 
(1), with disobedience and haughtiness towards 
the prophets (2a), with indifference to, and 
independence of, God (2b). All her leaders are 
alike guilty, the princes of violence and cruelty, 
tlie judges of greed and deceit (.3). Follow rv 
in this verse and read ‘they leave nothing till the 
morrow*. The very prophets are light and 
treacherous persons (4), or, better, ‘braggarts and 
traitors’ (G. A. Smith). ‘The figure cn pressed by 
“light” is that of the boiling over of water (Gn. 
xlix. 4; Jdg. ix. 4) and the word characterizes 
the prophets as vapourers, extravagant and 
arrogant in their own imaginations and conceits’ 
(A. B. Davidson, Cam. Bible, p. 129). Treacherous 
has undoubtedly the idea of disloyalty or false¬ 
hood toward God. In the book of Proverbs it is 
often used as a parallel to ‘wicked’ and carries 
the idea of one who acts untruly to the moral 
law. This would make the charge one of im¬ 
moral conduct (cf. Je. xxiii. 14, xxix. 23). 

Moreover, the entire city had forgotten that 
the Lord, who can do no unrighteousness, was 
in her midst (5). ‘Morning by morning does his 
iuslice dawn’ (MolT.). How foolish then of 
Jerusalem to be proud and arrogant when He 
who has ‘wiped out nations, ruining their ram¬ 
parts, emptied their streets till none walks there 
and destroyed their towns so that there is ‘not a 
soul to inhabit them’ (6, Molf.) is ready to cut 
off the erstwhile holy city. To these nations an 
appeal had been made to be humble under the 
mighty hand of God and to accept His discipline 
(7). He would have been gracious to them but 
they heeded not and so perished. Hence Zeph- 
aniah appeals in the name of God to Jerusalem 
to turn to Him (8), for He will surely destroy 
everything that rises up against Him. 

Two things are worthy of note in this passage. 
Up to this point wc have not had the same keen 
ethical sensitiveness such as Micah had; there 
have been oidy a few indirect references to social 
sins (e.g. ii. 3). But here Zephaniah shows that 
they were far from being forgotten. Indeed, it 
would seem as if he had kept this to the end. To 
Zephaniah, as to the other prophets, social 
unrighteousness was the height of iniquity, the 
supreme sin, the unanswerable indictment of their 
corrupt worship of God. Secondly, there is 
little doubt that ‘the tinges of apocalypse’ begin 
to appear here. Zephaniah is soaring far above 
and beyond the iniquities of Judah and the 
nations, and even beyond the events of the 
impending future to the time and judgment of 
the End. 

III. BLESSING PROMISED, iii. 9-20 
a. To the remnant of Judah (iii. 9-13) 

These verses speak of a day when, as a result of 
God’s disciplinary judgments, there would be 
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world-wide conversion. With God, judgment is 
not an end in itself. He does not punish gratui¬ 
tously. His judgment is always just, and here it 
is seen accomplishing a beneficent, redeeming 
purpose. These verses refer, in the first instance, 
to the chastened and humble remnant, an 
ajjlicted and poor people (12), who would come up 
from captivity after their city had been destroyed 
by the Chaldeans. But a wider application of the 
passage is certainly in view' for, as throughout 
the whole book, we find the vision of the prophet 
is world-wide. The judgment of the day of the 
Lord’s anger would fail upon all (ii. 4-15) and, 
in the same manner, the blessings of the gospel 
would be as universal as the judgments (ii. II, 
iii. 9, 10). The Hebrew text of verses 9, 10 is not 
clear, and much discussion has been given to its 
admissibility after verses 1- 8. The meaning of 
the passage is, however, obvious, viz. that from 
Ethiopia, which was considered the end of the 
earth, and beyond, there would he those to 
whom God would give a purified lip (which is 
the literal metining of the phrase, a pure lani^ua^^c) 
so that they might all, Jew' and Gentile (cf. Is. 
Ixvi. 19, 20), call upon the name of the Lord in a 
new and better covenant, and serve Him with one 
consent (Hcb. ‘with one shoulder’). 

b. To the whole Israel of God (iii. 14-20) 

The final verses are in so different a strain that 
some scholars steadfastly maintain that they 


belong to the later days when the remnant came 
back from exile to their own land. Even if this 
were so, it would not be inconsistent with the 
fullest inspiration of the book as a whole; but 
the possibility of their being Zephaniah’s authen- 
lic voice is far from being disproved. 

The prophet is doubtless speaking here in 
poelic vein of the great days which were ahead 
when the l.ord would be King over His redeemed 
people (cf. Is. xliv. 6) and they would have no 
more trouble. By his use of the ‘prophetic’ 
perfect (see verse 15) he projects himself into 
the future and describes the things which are not 
yet a reality as though they had already taken 
place. The Lord would be among them, a warrior 
to rescue them (cf. Is. xlii. 13), One who would 
I brill with joy over them, renewing His love, and 
exulting with a festal song (so Moff. in verse 17). 
Furthermore, we may conceive of the prophet 
looking down through the centuries to a day of 
universal blessedness for the Israel of God. This 
magnificent note of prophecy is also heard in the 
later chapters of Isaiah, but it is a vision as yet 
only ilimly seen and partially understood. ‘He 
has not yet found the vision great enough for his 
song. He has the music; he has not yet found his 
theme and the prophetic word has to move 
forward to a vaster conception of redemption 
before it can rise again to its ancient majesty’ 
(Orchard, Oracles of God, p. 123). 

J. T. Carson. 
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HAGGAI 

INTRODUCTION 


Haggai, first of the restoration prophets, has no 
recorded history. He was ‘the Lord’s messenger’ 
(i. 13) and his testimonials are safely stored with 
his divine Employer. The message, not the 
messenger, is of prime importance. God, not 
His prophet, dominates the page. 

I. DATE 

It is impossible to fix with accuracy the period 
covered by the life of Haggai. It has been con¬ 
jectured by some that he had seen the temple of 
Solomon. 'Ihe conjecture is founded on ii. 3 - 
‘Who is left among you that saw this house in 
her first glory?’ fhis would mean that the 
prophet was at least eighty years old w'lien his 
message was delivered. But the language of tiie 
verse, unsupported by other evidence, will 
hardly bear this interpretation. It is much more 
likely that he was born during the time of, and 
possibly in the land of, the captivity. The period 
of greatest probability would therefore be the 
first half of the sixth century b.c. His message, 
however, is so closely linked with contemporary 
history that it can be definitely fixed as being 
delivered in 520 b.c. His age at the time is con¬ 
jecture and we can only infer that God deemed 
it irrelevant. The dates so prominent in the 
prophecy refer, as dates always do, to passing 
things, but behind these we get a well-focused 
picture of the dateless character atid require¬ 
ments of God. 

IL AUTHOR 

Jerome explains the name Haggai to mean 
‘festive’ (from haj, the ‘festive’ or ‘exuberant 
one’). This, unless Reinke’s surmise is true that 
it can be accounted for by the fact that he was 
born on some outstanding feast day, would 
suggest both divine guidance of his parents and, 
under the circumstances of the times, a strong 
faith on their part in the choice of a name for 
Ihcir infant son. They seem to have reali7ed that 
though he might sow in tears yet he would one 
day reap in joy. The prophecy in the name was 
at any rate fulfilled, for Haggai was one of the 
few prophets who had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing the fruits of his message ripen before 
his very eyes. 

We are left entirely to his own writings to form 
our estimate of the man. A couple of references in 
Ezra merely refer to him as ‘Haggai the prophet’. 
There are no poetic flights of fancy in his book. 
His style is even considered by some to be dull 
and prosaic. But there is a terseness, directness 


and brevity in what he has to say. This brevity 
has led some to consider that we may iiave the 
message here only in condensed form. It may 
equally well be true that this characteristic, in 
common with the others, furnishes proof that 
the prophet was a messenger plain, straight- 
Ibrward and direct, 'fhe man, however, is 
shrouded in the work. He is characteristically 
Ciod's prophet, speaking on God’s behalf and 
esiablihliing a kind of pi)stal service betw'ecn 
God and His people. 

III. THE TIMES 

Haggai had a very clearly defined work to 
accomplish. His task diftcred from, and was in 
some respects more narrowly limited than, that 
of either the former prophets or of his contem¬ 
porary, Zeehariah. Circumstances wore dilfcrenl 
from those of pre-captivity days. When earlier 
prophets delivered their messages, the house of 
the Lord was there with all its outward glory, an 
honoured heritage from the past. The ceremonial 
observances were rigidly kept, so far as outward 
forms went. So meticulously observed in fact 
were they that the Almighty betimes grew 
‘wciiry’ of the starkly dead formalities. When the 
people’s religion thus ran to weeds they were 
inclined to look with seltbsatisfaction and 
deluded pride at their magnificent buildings and 
say, ‘The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
Lord, The temple of the Lord, are these’ (Je. vii. 
4). The call of the prophets was therefore a 
Spirit-inspired and sometimes anguished cry for 
a due appreciation by the people of spiritual 
values and for actions in keeping with their God- 
given religion. Attachment to the tnaterial and 
the formal had been getting first priority in their 
lives. (See Appendix I to Kings, p. 333, ‘The 
Religion of Israel under the Monarchy’.) 

Now those buildings arc in ruins and the 
pendulum has swung to the other side. There is 
not even sufficient interest in the outward to 
impel the people to rebuild the temple. 

IV. THE MESSAGE 

The specialized, God-given task of Haggai is to 
galvanize them into action in a new efibrt in that 
direction. Arguments from past or future used 
by him are focused on that task. 

Contemporary with and complementary to the 
work of Haggai was that of Zeehariah. The verj^ 
zeal and enthusiasm of Haggai for the material 
reconstruction of the house of God might tend 
to divert the people’s thoughts from the God of 



HAGGAl I. 1, 2 

the house and the glory of the coming Messiah. 
There was certainly room for Zechariah's 
message as well. We would, how'ever, be doing 
Haggai a grievous wrong if we considered that 
material things were his only care or, as some 
will have it, that he was interested only in 
‘bricks and mortar’. 1 he surgeon who spcciali/es 
in fi)Ol diseases is not unmindrul that the heart 
and bloodstream are vital to the health of the 
whole body and essential even to tlie success of 
his ow’n efforts to heal a particular limb. No 
more was Haggai forgetful that (he whole of vital 
religion lay behind the special work of the 
moment; and in his (lod-givcn rcv lations 
there was suflicient to justify him, in cjunpany 
with all his fellow-pro[C'icts, in searching ‘what 
or what manner of time the Spirit which was in 
them did signify’. He saw the day of C’hri't 
afar off and was glad. He saw the restoration of 
the temple ;is a litik in God’s great cliain of 
events. He saw in Zerubbabcl, Ins prince, a 
living link in the human chain of the seed ol* 
David which was to rciich unbroken to the 
Messiah’s coming (Ml. i. 12tf.). I !e saw the glory 
of a kingdom into wliich one dviy the nations 
would flow and ‘the earth would be filled witli 
the glory of God as the waters cover the .sea'. 


The work to which God called both rulers 
and people of Judah tliroiigh Haggai was the 
recommencement of an unfinished task (see 
H/r. iv). The 50,(X)0 exiles, who had taken 
advantage of the decree of Cyrus and had 
returned from Babylon to the homeland, had 
undertaken the rebuilding of the temple. The 
work, however, had been stopped owing, osten¬ 
sibly at least, to the fierce opposition and bitter 
iscrsccution by ‘the people of the land’, those 
plantation settlers who had come in during the 
exile to fill up ih.e gaps in a depleted population, 
llie real reason, however, was deeper rooted 
than this, \i/. the lethargy of God's people. For 
about sixteen years the Lord’s house lay ‘w'aste’, 
the sadness of the scene being intensified by the 
signs of the abortive aitcmpl at reconstruction. 
Suddcnlv this lethargic people Haggai comes, 
like a dispatch-rider from the headquarters of the 
supreme commander, and dramatiuilly presents 
his message. Incidentally the record of God’s 
providential dealings wath His people reveals to 
us the key to the solution of the world’s food 
problem. Condensed into Christ’s words it 
would read, ‘Seek yc first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you’ (Mt. vi. 33). 
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COMMENTARY 


I. A MESSAGE FOR PRINCi: AND PRIEST, 

i. 1, 2 

This message came in the second year of Darius 
(1). This was Darius Hystaspes. The date is 
therefore 520 n.c. 'fhe year fils the events into 
their niche in history. The month and day 
mentioned serve as a point of comparison with 
the dates that follow, and thus mark the progress 
of the work. 

Zcnibhahel was then governor of Judah (I). The 
word translated governor ipehah) is a foreign 
word and is a reminder that Judah is subservient 
to an alien power. This docs not lessen responsi¬ 
bility to God. Ihc fact that the message is 
addressed to 2^rubbabel conjointly with Joshua, 
the high priest, shows that the civil ruler in his 
own department, equally with the ecclesiastical 


ruler in his. has a resronsibilily for the welfare of 
th ef t ingdc m c f God. 

d hcie is rebuke in the phrase This people (2). 
God does not say ‘My people’. Sin estranges. 
The people were saying The time is not come (2). 
For this perennial e.xcuse possibly one of several, 
or a combination of several, arguments would be 
used. It was harvest time and therefore the 
people were too busy. The harvests w'cre poor 
and therefore times were hard. The work had 
been stopped sixteen years ago by the fierce 
opposition and persecution of ‘the people of the 
land’ and this opposition would flare up again on 
any aaempt to resume the task. Counting from 
the final destruction of Jerusalem (586 b.c) the 
prophesied seventy years of captivity (Je. xxv. 11, 
12) were not yet quite complete. The people were 
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therefore waiting for God’s time. This last, by 
lending an air of sanctity to their excuse, would 
give a breather to their stifled consciences. 

The message that follows, addressed directly 
to the people (10), plainly suggests that the real 
hindrance lay in the lethargy of the nation. It is 
character not w^inl of time, or unsuitable 
times, or even opposition—that hinders the 
progress of God's work. There is no suitable 
time to men who are uniniercsted. livery time is 
suitable to those who are in line with God’s 
wishes. 

II. A MESSAGE FOR THE PEOPLE, i. 3-12 

This oracle is of even dale with the message just 
given to the nation's leaders. God answers the 
objection raised by asking a question, fs if time 
for you, O ye, , , (4). rv renders Tor you 

yourselves’, i.c. a people like you and with a 
history like yours. There is rebuke in this very 
mode of address, O ye. The people are non¬ 
descript when they should have I'teen manifesting 
themselves as the people ol' God. 

Note the contrast between deled houses and 
this house lie waste (4). A deled house is one 
comfortably and ornamentally lined willi timber. 
As timber w'as scarce in Judah’s land deled 
houses were a sign of luxury and expense. They 
fornted a vivid contrast to the stone foundations 
of the Lord’s house unllnished and weather¬ 
beaten by exposure to the elements during the 
last sixteen years since the attempt was first made- 
lo rebuild. A house, as distinct from a tent as a 
dwelling-place, or from an altar alone as a place 
of worship, denotes an abiding habitation. 
deled houses with the house of Ciod lying wa.ste 
imply therefore that the people desired to remain 
in the land in luxury, but had no anxiety that 
God, to whom they owed their return fP^. 
cxxvi), should abide with them. 

Consider your ways, says God (5, 7). Lit. ‘Set 
your heart on your ways’. This is a kind of 
refrain throughout the prophecy. In Hebrew 
psychology the ‘he;irt’ signifies thought or 
attention. Facts would speak to them if only 
they would listen and attend. Their eflbrls 
towards self-induced prosperity have proved a 
failure. See verse 6. Every gift seems to go un¬ 
blessed. There is poverty even in the midst of 
plenty. Wages are earned but the earners reap 
no more enjoyment from these than if they had 
poured them into a ha^ with holes (6). The heart¬ 
rending futility of it all! ‘Ponder this,’ says Ciod. 
‘Ask yourselves “Is there not a reason for it?" 
and does not that reason lie in your own manner 
of life?’ Go up to the mountain (8), comes the 
command. This hardly waits for the logiail 
result of their pondering. It is a command which 
calls for obedience irrespective of whether or 
not the result of such pondering leads them to 
connect their poverty with their forgetfulness of 
God. Is it that God would have them do His will 
as revealed by Him, out of love and with a noble 
faith, and not merely as a necessary condition of 


material prosperity? ‘Try the big experiment,’ 
says God. ‘Do My will. Seek first the glory of 
My house. Then you will by actual experience 
know how blighted fortunes can be changed to 
true prosperity’ (see ii. 18f. and cf. Jn. vii. 17). 
Compare Ye (9) and / (11). God docs not leave 
the people to draw false conclusions. He states 
the facts plainly. The people had made strenuous 
efforts, but they forgot that God has the last 
word in a nation’s prosperity. / did blow (9); 
/ called for a drouf^ht (II). Not chance, but God 
is supreme food controller. 

Results soon followed. All three parties 
adtlressed obeyed the message. In their obedience 
there is recognition of Ciod as their supreme 
Lord, of Haggai as His prophet and of the sweet 
reasonableness of the demands made. Their 
God (12). Note the return of the possessive 
pronoun and the closer relationship implied. 

III. A MESSAGE OF ENCOURAGEMENT 

TO ALL. i. 13, 14 

Then spake ffayj^ai . . . in the [^rd\s message (13). 
J his is a dilTcrent de.scription of the method of 
delivery, but the message comes from the same 
source. Heavenly power is wrapped in the words 
1 am with you (13). This is the fact that has 
chceted men to do the world’s greatest deeds. C’f. 
Moses(Ex. iii. 12. xxxiii. 14), Gideon (Jdg. vi. 16). 
Jeremiah (Je. i. 8). Under the same promise 
Christ's soldiers have battled and will battle to 
the end (Mt. xxviii. 20). Evidence of His presence 
was soon felt. The Lord stirred (14). God works 
through instruments, but the work is His. He 
works in us as well as along with us. We are 
not only rdlow-labourcrs, but God-empowered 
workers in His kingdom. With what joy the 
prophet must have written verse 15. A wonderful 
building scheme had been not only conceived 
but put into efTcci in a couple of dozen days! 

IV. A MESSAGE FOR PRINCE, PRIEST 

AND PEOPLE, ii. 19 

There is a winsome graciousness about the 
timing of this message. It arrived on the last 
day of the feast of tabernacles (cf. Lv. xxiii. 34). 
This was usually a festival of gladness and thanks¬ 
giving for harvests safely home. This year the 
crops are poor. The people are despondent. 
The old men, as they look at the results of a 
month's work on the temple, are inclined to 
Ixj retrospective and to compare present condi¬ 
tions with the glories of the past. There were 
fewer such old men now' to weep than when the 
foundations were first laid (Ezr. iii. 12, 13) but 
their grief was no less intense. And the old men’s 
pessimism tempers the young men’s morale. 
Into their gloom comes God’s message to but¬ 
tress their failing spirits by a renewed afisurance 
of His presence with them (4, 5; cf. i. 13), with 
the obvious assumption that, where He is, 
difficulties cannot count. 

Who is left? asks the prophet (3). Well-nigh 
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‘the allotted span* of life has elapsed since the 
temple was destroyed. Few alive have seen it. In 
your eyes . . . nothing (3). Comparison with the 
former temple is almost sure to lead to a wrong 
estimate, because the man of eiglity will not see 
with the same eye as he did as a child of twelve; 
the present work is only partly finished; and the 
true glory of any house of God lies not in an 
ornamented structure alone. Glory and glitter 
are not synonymous terms. The true glory of 
the temple lay in what it was -‘My house’—not 
in what it was like. The command he strong (4) 
is the same for all three sets of ixrople. Their 
tasks may difler, but the spirit in which they are 
to be undertaken is the same for prince, priest 
and people. 

There is an unpolished practicability about the 
prophet’s utterances. Terse and insistent comes 
the exhortation. Be stronti . . . work (4). Cf. Jos. 
i. 6. In close connection with the above command 
stands the reiterated promise of Ciod's presence. 
For I am with you (4). It is no excuse for idleness, 
but rather an incentive to toil, and the only 
guarantee of the success of the efforts of all 
parties. I'he word that I covvnamed . . . my spirit 
remaineth (5), or ‘abidetl)'. Botii the av and RV 
supply the words ‘according to' at the beginning 
of this statement. The rv translates the second 
part of the verse ‘And my spirit abode'. This 
addition of words gives the sense, though the 
cryptic style of the original is perhaps more 
impressive. God’s presence with His people is 
not the outcome ot a new promise but the ful¬ 
filment of an old covenant by a God who never 
changes and never fails to keep His word. 

When ye came out of Egypt (5). The statement 
here seems historically inaccurate. The covenan¬ 
ters who had literally come out of Fgypt were 
dead. Many generations had come and gone 
since the days of emancipation from Egyptian 
bondage. But God is the God who ‘kcepeih 
covenant ... to a thousand generations’. The 
individuals pass but the nation remains. National 
covenants cannot die of old age. This covenant 
made with Israel in the days of their release from 
Egypt is counted by God as still in force in the 
days of Haggai. ‘J am still with you, ready to 
fulfil My part of the contract,’ says God. ‘Are 
you ready to fulfil yours?’ (See Ex. xix. 5, 6.) 
There is here a latent call to consider their ways. 
What connection is there between their forget¬ 
fulness of the covenant and their ruined country 
and want of material prosperity (i. 6)? Why 
Babylon’s tears at all? Was it not because they 
had lx;cn untrue to the covenant and so missed 
the glory of what they might have been? 

A searching question for individuals or nations 
always is. How true have I been to iny covenant 
with God? The failure is never on His side. ‘1 am 
with you according to the word that I covenan¬ 
ted.* ‘Consider your ways.’ 

Yet once, it is a little while (6). l.it. ‘Once again 
and speedily*. Whilst opinions differ as to the 
events referred to in the context, the fact is 
patent that God claims supreme control among 


all nations and uses the ‘shakings* for the 
advancement of His own kingdom. Cf. the 
shaking of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece and 
Rome before Christ’s advent. A phrase which has 
lingered in our religious vocabulary is worthy 
of stxjcial note—//ie desire of all nations (7). 
Much as the hearts, especially of those who have 
found Him who is all their desire, would wish 
to follow ancient Jewish expositors and find a 
personal reference here to the Messiah, and great 
as would be the truth that would be thus ex¬ 
pressed, the difiicLilty in so rendering the words 
seems insuperable. Though the noun is singular, 
the verb {hau, they shall come) is in the plural. 
The Lxx translates ‘the choice things of all the 
nations shall come'.or perhaps ‘thcchoice nations 
of all the nations’. See also rv. The construction 
of the sentence suggests that this happening not 
merely follows upon, but is the result oi‘, the 
shaking of the nations. Whilst such ‘shakings’ 
were to be the precursor of and accompaniment 
to the corning of the Me.ssiah, they could hardly 
be spoken of as the cause of the coming. The 
.statement of verse 8 would seem to suggest that 
the influx is to be the silver and gold which, 
ihougii they are in the hands of the nations, are 
yet under the control of God and wall be brought 
when and as He wishes (cf. Ezr. vi. 8-10). 

J his will ensure the glory of this latter house 
(9), or ‘the latter glory of this house’ (rv). ‘This 
house’ refers to God’.s temple, whether built by 
Solomon or rebuilt by Zerubbabe! or by Herod. 
It was ‘mine house' even w'hen lying ‘waste*. The 
latter glory will exceed even that of the first 
building. In this place will I give peace (9); i.e. 
the grumblers of verse 3 will be silenced. The 
chief glory is not in gold and silver and hewm 
stone. The heart as well as the eye will lind 
enjoyment. The deep-seated need of man will be 
met pciicc. This place is first of ail Jerusalem, 
the place w'hcrc God’s house stands. But the 
vision is widened for us today. The lYince of 
Peace has come. On His authority we know that 
‘neither in this place nor yet in Jerusalem shall 
men worship’. The spiritual temple of God is 
everywhere and peace still has its home there 
(Eph. ii. 16fl'.). It is worthy of note how this 
section illustrates God’s method of cheering the 
tried or the despondent by the promise of better 
things to be. His own Son endured the cross ‘for 
the joy that was set before him’ (Heb. xii. 2). 
Cf. Gn. iii. 15, xii. 2; Jn. xiv. I. 

V. AN APPEAL TO ALL FOR 

THOUGHTFUL MEDITATION, ii. 10-19 

Two months have elapsed since the previous 
message. Meanwhile, we may a.ssume, the work 
has been proceeding, the people being stimulated 
by a fresh voice co-operating with that of 
Haggai in its appeal for a turning back to God. 
Zechariah has now uttered his plea (Zc. i. 1, 3). 
Only a new love to God will impel the people to 
new zeal in building His house. Verses 11-14 
form a background for their thoughts as they arc 
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asked further to ‘consider’ their way. See verses 
15, 18. Consideration is now to be of their 
future path rather than of the past. 

Ask myw the priests (11). Go to the proper 
source of authority. Make sure of your premises 
before drawing conclusions. (Jod is willing to 
reason with His people. Cf. Is. i. 18. The facts 
adduced are taken from well-known and 
established principles of the law. With Paul we 
might perhaps say ‘Doth not even nature itself 
teach you?’ We know that a touch of the polluted 
thing will defile the clean. A touch of the clean 
cannot, however, purify the defiled (Lv. v. 2). 
So is this people (14). Mark again the separation 
of defilement—not ‘my people’. The people 
have been polluted by disobedience and by their 
lethargy in the rebuilding of the temple. There¬ 
fore everything they touch is polluted and 
consequently the blessing of God has been 
withheld from their work and possessions (see 
verses 16, 17). No good deed can merit the 
reversal of the curse, yet such is the marvellous 
grace of God and such His w'ondrous reward to 
those who keep His commandments that it will 
be noticeable that the iniprovcfncnt in their 
material prosperity synchronizes with the 
beginning of their obedience to God's command, 
even to the very day of laying the foundation of 
the house of the Lord. The prophet asks /s the 
seed yet in the horn ? (19). It was not merely by 
intelligent anticipation based on favourable signs 
of a good year that Haggai was able to forecast 
an abundant harvest. Before the seed is sown he 
foretells it. On the rains of the ninth month and 
onward depended much of the fruitfulness of the 
following year. ‘Do not consider it mere coinci¬ 
dence,’ pleads God by His prophet. ‘Mark well 
the very date of the change in your conditions. 
Consider . . .from this day will I bless you' (19). 

VI. A PERSONAL MESSAGE FOR THE 
PRINCE AS DAVID’S SUCCESSOR, ii. 20-23 

Twice in the same day God sends by His prophet 
(cf. verse 10). There is the urgency of love 
behind this. This second mc.ssage of the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month has in it all the 
optimism of the God of hope and the confidence 
of the God of power. Neither heaven nor earth 
can withstand Him. Behind all upheavals is His 
hand. / will shake, says God (21). Lit. ‘I am 
shaking’. It is a present and continuous process 


The convulsions of the Persian Empire, e.g. in 
the days of Darius, turned out to the advantage 
of the Jews. Darius was anxious to conciliate the 
Jews as subjects who had not rebelled, and 
equally to pursue the policy of Cyrus. So he 
confirmed the edict of Cyrus that the temple 
should be rebuilt. But the prophecy widens 
indefinitely. It visualizes the kingdoms of the 
heathen (22). Haggai gets a vision of tottering 
kingdoms with God’s kingdom ruling over all. 
The ‘1 wills’arc arresting. 1 will overthrow ... I 
will destroy (22). Again, will I take . . . and will 
make (23). There lies behind these statements the 
quiet assurance of omnipotence. 

Not by direct interference but by the process 
of events is God’s plan fulfilled : by the sword of 
his brother (22). Yet there is no contradiction 
between this and the ‘1 will’ of the previous part 
of the verse. ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself.’ He works through others but it is He 
who works. Zerubbabel is given a beautiful 
promise, as a signet (2.1). The signet ring was very 
precious in the eyes of Orientals. It w'as likewise 
the .sign of authority. There is beauty in the use 
of this symiboi in connection with the promised 
restoration t>f Zerubbabel to the throne as 
descendant of David. Jcconiah's rejection had 
been made known by Jeremiah in these words, 
‘As 1 live, saiih the Lord, though Coniah the 
son of Jehoiakirn king of Judah were the signet 
upon my rigid hand, yet would I pluck thee 
thence' (Je. xxii. 24). 

The promise therefore amounts to this: I will 
count thee most precious and will give thee a 
position of great authority. Both preservation 
and preferment are implied. And he owes it all, 
not to merit but to God’s choice: / have chosen 
thee (23). As Abram and David and Solomon 
were selected, so Zerubbabel falls into line in the 
noble succession of the chosen ones in whose 
‘seed’ the promises find their highest fulfilment 
(Mt. i. 12, 13). For behold, a greiiter than 
Zerubbabel is here. In the Messiah will be the 
completed vision. Of Him who sits for ever on 
David’s throne it is said, ‘He shall be great, and 
shall be ciilled the Son of the Highest: and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David; and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end’ (Lk. i. 32, 33). God has chosen Him 
‘as a signet’. 

J. McIlmoylk. 
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ZECHARIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


Zochariah was the sofi of Bcrcjhiah and the 
grandson of Iddo. Hzra refers to him as ‘the son 
of Iddo' (Lzr. w 1, vi. 14), bat this apparent 
discrepancy is simply removed by the tissiimp- 
tion that Bcrechiah died before Iddo, and that 
Zechariah succeeded his grandfather in ilie head¬ 
ship of David's priestly course. H/rvt's reference 
to him as the s<m of Iddo is to be understood 
in the more general sense of descend int. 

Together with his co?neinporary, llaggai, 
Zechariah aimed at encouraging the Jews in the 
work of rebuilding the temple, which work had 
been in suspense since the first year of Cyrus 
(538 B.r.; see Introduciiivi to Commentary on 
Haggai). The two main divisions of the book, 
namely, chapters i -viii and chapters i\ -xiv, are 
so dissimilar in style and hisiorictil standpoint. 


however, that it has become common to assign 
tliese divisions to ilitlercnt aiitliors. Hut these 
admitted dissimilarities can well be accounted 
for without sni rendering belief in the unity of 
auth nship. Tor in i -viti the prophet is princi¬ 
pally conceriied with contemporary events, 
particularly the rebuilding of the temple; while 
in ix -xiv he deals with >iich future events as 
the coming of Messiah and the glory of His 
rcjg!!. Naturally, therefore, the former division is 
historical in style, whereas the latter is apocalyp¬ 
tic. It is probable also that the first part of the 
prophecy belonged to Zechariah's early life, and 
the second to his old age. The internal evidence 
of the book is favourable, as VV. H. Lowe so 
clearl> shows, to the post-exilic origin of both 
divisions, as wei! as to a unity of authorship. 
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COMMENTARY 


I. THK INTRODUCTORY MESSAGE, i. 1-6 

The Opening words of the propliecy arc chi ono- 
logicallv important, indicating, as they do, that 
Zechariah’s commission came to him ‘in the 
.second year of Darius' (Hyslaspcs), or sixteen 
years after the Jcw.s, by the permission granted in 
the decree of Cyrus, began to return to Palestine. 
The date is, therelbre, 520 H.r. The prophet’s 
first words to his countrymen arc in the strain of 
remonstrance. Their zeal for the lestoration of 
the temple had abated (cf. Hg. i), TIun slackening 
in effort was a clear symptom of a deteriorating 
spiritual condition, a deputing in heart from 
God. For this very sin the Lord had been sore 
displeased (2; lit. ‘angry with anger’, denoting 
great indignation) with their fathers, and had 
sent them into captivity. Both their fathers and 


the former prophets (4), who had forewarned 
them of the captivity, were dead; but God’s 
words had taken hold (6J, i.c. boon fulfilled. The 
rhetorical questions in verse 5 would serve as a 
reminder, not only of the steadfastness of God's 
purpose, but also of the brevity of life and the 
transiency of iis opportunities. A great work- 
called for their atlontion, aiid there was no lime 
for postponement. 

II. THE EI(;HT VISIONS, 
i. 7 vi. 8 

a. The first vision (i. 7-17) 

The cal! to repentance is immediately followed 
by a narradion of the first of the eight visions 
which make up the earlier part of the prophecy. 
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TJiis vision was gi\cn in the clcvciuli month ol 
the Jewish year, the month Sebai, whereas the 
call to repentan'^e was issued in tijc eighth 
month (see verse 1). 

The scene of the first visjoii was a low-lying 
valley where grew a grove of mynlc trees (8). 
"I'lie characters in it arc a man ricHny upon a red 
horse (8), who is referred to as the ate^el of the 
Lord (12), and the Lord (la), a company of 
riders upon liorses red, ^peeklal and white (8), 
an inlerprciing aiigel (9), and the prophet 
liimself. 

1 he rider of tfie red horse is clearly more than 
man or angel; Me is the divine Mediator, the 
l.ord Jesus Christ, appearing in this scer.e as 
tlie Protector of llis people. I he fact that Jlc 
and the ciaiipany around Kim are mounted 
suggests both strength and speed; and the 
colours of the horses are taken hy some to 
signify varjoiis dispensations of divine provi¬ 
dence the red horses denoting bloodshed and 
battle; the white, peace and victory; the speckled, 
or bay, an intermediate condition in which there 
arc elements of sli ifc and unrest, aial vet of 
peace and prosperity. 

Pu/,/lcd b> the vision, the prophet turned to 
the interpreting angel asking O my lord, what 
are thebe '.* (9). In this instance, the interpretation 
was given by the man that stood a/ttong the 
tnyrtle trees (10), i.e, the ungel of the lund 
Himself (i 1). These are they. He explains, alluding 
to His followers, whom the Lord hath sent to w alk 
to and fro through the earth (10). The iiosls 
referred to then report to- their Leader on their 
errand. All the earth, they said, siifeth still, and is 
at rest (II), I'liis description lits in well with the 
coiUemporaiy situation, fhe cairn which pic- 
cedcs tile storm was upon the nations winch 
composed the Persian Lmpirc. Ihis situation 
favoured the Jews in that it prov idcd opportunity 
for the rebuilding of the teng^le. But the tidings 
were not allogeilicr good, fvn llaggai, vvhc.se 
prophecy is complcmeulaiy to tlial of Zcci«..i iali, 
had proclaimed this message Horn the Lord, 
‘Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
dry land’ (Hg. ii. h). It was in such a time of 
unrest that tlie prosperity of Jerusalem was to he 
resloied; and the announccnicnt that the earth 
wa.s at rest indicated that Haggai's ‘little wliile' 
was not yet spent. 

The Angel of the Lord, having received the 
report of His horsemen, became intercessor for 
His waiting people. For these threescore and ten 
years (12) they had been in bondage in Babylon. 
Lew had availed themselves of the opportunity 
to return winch was given in the decree of Cyrus, 
and Jerusalem and the cities of Judah were in a 
sorry condition. How long. He jvleads, true to His 
character as Mediator, Ihm Umg wilt thou not 
have mercy , . His intercession is addressed 
to the eternal Father, but we do not hear His 
reply. 1 he Lord who answered with good words 
and comfortable words (13) was the Intercessor 
Himself. The sudden transition from the angel of 


the Uml to the Lord, which we have in verses 12 
and 13, is not unusual (cf. Fx. iii. 2 and 4). 

1 he comforting inc.'>sage spoken by the 
Angel of* the Lord to llie interpreting angel 
became \hc substance of tlic message wJiich the 
pr<^plict was commanded to deliver to his fellow- 
countrymen. Ciod was not indiflercnt to their 
plight; He was Zealous' for them ‘with a great 
zeal’ (14). The peaceful ciuiet which prevailed 
among the heathen that arc at ease (15) must 
not be taken to indicate that He had ovcrlcH^kcd 
their w’ickedness. He had been but a little dis¬ 
pleased with .Indah, and had used their enemies 
as a w'hi]’> wherewith to scourge them. But they 
had helped forward the affliction (15), i.e. they 
had exceeded their commission, taking full 
advantage of the opjiortunity Ibr plunder and 
oppression that the situation gave them. Tlie 
time of Jtidaii’s recovery was at hand, how'ever. 
Lhc temple was to be built, Jerusalem to be 
restored and extended, and the cities of Judah to 
be numerously and prosperously inhabited 
(16, 17). 

Man> writers lake the view that the myrtle 
trees in this vi.sion (ibic myrtle Ixang indigenous 
to Faiesline) symboli/e the Jews. The situation of 
tlie trees in the bottom of a valley may suggest 
their lowly condition at the lime of the vision; 
but vvinlc that suggestion is not wanting, their 
position IS clccirly intended to symbolize their 
security ici. Ps. exxv. 2). l ew and feeble though 
they were, they enjoyed the protection of the 
Angel of Jehovah and His mightv hosts. 

U will be noticed llait there is a threefold 
piomi.se in the message of the interpreting angel; 
My house shall he built. . . a line shall be stretched 
forth upon Jerusalem, and My cities through 
prospcfity shall yet he spreail abroad {{(■), 17). Tlie 
first of these jncdictions was f ulfilled in the sixth 
year of Dai ins, i.e. four years after the lime of 
this vision; the second was fulfilled some seventy 
years later, when .Jerusalem was rebuilt by 
Nchcmiah; and the fulfilment of the third 
pi edict ion is to be found in t lie history of the 
Jews nndci the Hasinoncan princes. The con¬ 
cluding assurance, tiuit the Lord should yet 
am fort /don (17), probably relates to that still 
more distant event the coming of Him wlu) is 
refened to bv Luke as ‘the consolation of 
Lsracr (Lk. ii, 25). 

b. The second vision (i. 18 21) 

'Hic vision is self-explanatory. Tlie LvOid had 
already declared His intention to scUle accounts 
with the oppressors of His people. Those oppres¬ 
sors arc represented here by four horns (18), 
symbolizing, it would seem, tlie four powers. 
Assyria, Egypt, Babylon and Medo-Persia, which 
had scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem (19). 
i’he horns may be of less particular application, 
however, and may symbolize the four points of 
the compass, to signify that God would deal 
with the enemies of His people, from whichever 
quarter they might arise. 

After four horns^ the prophet saw four 
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carpenters (20); better ‘artificers’ (rv ‘smiths’); 
these artificers symbolized the powers whereby 
God was U) fulfil His promise of vengeance upon 
Israefs enemies. They were to fray, or wear down 
as by filing, the horns which had sciiltcrcd God’s 
chosen people (21). 

c. The third vision (ii. 1-13) 

This vision follows in direct sequence from the 
two that preceded it. The Lord had declared His 
purpose to rebuild Jerusalem and restoie her 
prosperity. Now He gives a glimpse of the 
Jerusalem that was yet to be. 

In this vision, Zechariah beheld a young man 
with a measuring line in his hand (1), whom he 
asks Whither goest thou? (2). The young man’s 
reply recalls the promise in i. 16: ‘a line shall be 
stretched forth upon Jerusalem.* At this stage 
the interpreting angel left the prophet’s side to 
go in pursuit of the man with the measuring-line 
and bid him desist from his purpose. As he did 
so he was intercepted by another angel whom he 
directed to run after the man with the measuring- 
line and give him the message regarding Jeru¬ 
salem that is recorded in verses 4 and 5, while he 
himself remained near the prophet to interpret. 

The view that the young man referred to by the 
angel (4) was Zechariah himself hardly fits into 
the circumstances of the vision. For instance, it 
is difficult to understand why the second angel 
should be directed to run back to Zechariah, or 
why the interpreting angel should charge the 
second angel with the duty of interpreting the 
vision, since that function belonged so properly 
to himself. It is much easier to sec the need for 
haste on the part of the second angel when we 
take the view that he was directed to overtake 
one who had already set out on his errand. On 
the view that Zechariah was the young man 
referred to, the need for this haste is not so 
apparent, nor indeed is it evident why the message 
of the interpreting angel should be given to 
2^'liariah through the agency of the second angel 
since he was near enough to overhear what passed 
between the two angels. Zechariah had ques¬ 
tioned the man with the measuring-line in regard 
to his purpose; now he must hear the interpreting 
angel’s message to him, and, in turn, proclaim 
it to his fellow-countrymen. 

It was indeed a most hciirtening announce¬ 
ment that the interpreting angel made, and one 
that agreed with what had already been foretold 
in regard to the coming glory of Jerusalem and 
the confusion of her enemies. Jcrusiilem was to 
be inhabited as towns without walls (4; Heb. 
perazoth). Many of the citizens, failing to obtain 
dwelling within the bounds of the old city, would 
require to build outside the walls. But, even so, 
they were to be perfectly secure; For /, saith 
the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about (5). Within the all-encircling rampart of 
divine omnipotence they would dwell in safety. 
Moreover, the promise was added, / will be the 
glory in the midst of her. The Lord who had 
dwelt between the cherubim in the temple in the 


past would again glorify Jerusalem with His 
presence. 

The promise of renewed favour to Jerusalem is 
followed by a summons to the Jews who were 
still in Babylon io flee from the land of the north 
(6) and return to their own country. Some regard 
the words which follow, for I have spread you 
abroad as the four winds of the heaven, as a 
promise of future extension; but the support of 
the context is given rather to the view that they 
relate to their past dispersion. Haste is urged for 
two reasons: first that the returning exiles might 
share in Jerusalem’s promised prosf)erity; and 
secondly that they might escape the doom of 
Babylon. The words after the glory (8) may refer 
back to the glory promised to Jerusalem in 
verse 5, and may signify that after God had shed 
the promised glory upon Jerusalem He would 
visit her enemies with destruction, as He had 
threatened to do. But the fact that there is no 
article in the original before ‘glory’ does not 
favour such an interpretation. The more probable 
meaning is ‘in pursuit of glory hath He sent me’; 
i.e. God was now to glorify Himself by punish¬ 
ing the oppressors of His people, so making 
manifest His unswerving righleousne.ss and 
infle.xibic justice. J'hosc nations, by touching, 
in a hostile sense. His people, had touched the 
apple, or ‘pupil’, of his eye. So Henderson 
understands these words, referring the possessive 
pronoun to the Und of hosts (8) rather than to 
the enemy. 

The shaking of the hand, or fist 19), is a wcll- 
rccognizcd attitude of threiitcning. The tables 
were to be completely turned upon the .spoilers; 
the people whom they had spoiled were in turn 
to spoil them. The interjection Be silent (Heb. 
has, corresponding to our word hush!) at the 
beginning of verse 13 gives a special impressive¬ 
ness to the announcement that God was already 
raised up out of his holy habitation to intervene 
on behalf of His people. The reference in verse 11 
to the many tuitions who were to be added to 
Israel probably carries the prophecy into mes¬ 
sianic limes. 

d. The fourth vision (iti. 1-10) 

The earlier visions promised great prosperity to 
Jerasalem; but the promise was conditional 
upon moral and spiritual reformation on the 
part of the people. That is the central lesson of 
this vision. Joshua, the ‘Jeshua’ of Ezra (ii. 2, 
iii. 2), was of priestly descent. His grandfather, 
Scraiah, is designated ‘the chief priest’ (see 2 Ki. 
XXV. 18-21). Joscdcch, or Jehozadak (sec 1 Ch. 
VI. 14, 15), the son of Seraiah, the father of 
Joshua, was taken away as a prisoner to Babylon, 
where, probably, Jo.shua was born. The High 
Priesthood was revived in Joshua after the 
captivity. It is in his capacity as High Priest 
that he appears in this vision, where he is the 
representative, not only of the priesthood, but 
also of the nation. 

The reference of the words and he shewed me 
(1) is not quite clear. The allusion may be to the 
750 
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interpreting angel or, more probably, to Jehovah 
by whom all the visions were given. The sight 
presented to the prophet was indeed a disquieting 
one. Israel's High Priest was seen standing before 
the angel of the Lord or, as He is alternatively 
designated, ‘the Lord* (cf. 1, 2), utterly unfit to 
engage in his holy duties; for his filthy garments 
(3) symbolized sin—his own, and that of the 
people whom he represented, fhe scene suggests 
ihe setting of a Jewish legal trial, where the 
accused faced the presiding judge, and the 
pursuer stood at his right hand to accuse 
him. 

Joshua was about to take up his duties as 
High Priest in the restored temple when ‘the 
adversary' (2; Heb. ha^^atan; the use of the article 
shows that ‘Satan* is not here a proper name) 
intervened to accuse him; but he was immediately 
silenced. It may be inferred from the reference to 
Jerusalem in the Lord’s rebuke (2) that the 
accusation was to be directed not only against 
Joshua personally but also against the entire 
nation. I'he Lord who has chosen Jerusalem 
had plucked i t as ^2 brand out of the fire of the 
Babylonian furnace, a fact which indicated that 
His people were precious to Him and destined 
to a great future. Vain, therefore, were the 
accusations of the adversary! 

Verses 4 and 5 describe the transformation of 
Josliua. The angels who stood by were directed 
to take away his filthy garments and clothe him 
with clean raiment. This change was announced 
by the Angel of the covenant Himself as signify¬ 
ing that his iniquity had been made to pass from 
him (4) and that he was now fit to take up 
high-priestly duties, in token whereof the mitre of 
priesthood was set upon his head. The charges 
connected with his ofiice were delivered to him 
by the angel of the Lord who stood by to superin¬ 
tend the proceedings (5). Joshua must walk in the 
ways of the Lord, i.c. cultivate personal holiness; 
and keep the charge of the Lord, i.e. be faithful 
in his ofiice (7). Upon condition of dutiful 
obedience he is promised first that he shall 
judge God's ‘house*, an expression which 
probably denotes more than that he should have 
the principal charge of the temple; for the term 
‘house* is often used to signify the nation (cf. 
Ho. viii, 1). Secondly he will be given places to 
walk among these that stand by (7), a promise 
which refers not only to a higher ministry after 
death but also to the fact that, as a faithful 
High Priest, he would be a co-worker with the 
angels in the fulfilment of the purposes of 
God. 

This message to Joshua has also a reference to 
the coming of Messiah. The Angel of the Lord, 
speaking for God the Father, the Lord of hosts 
(7), announces His purpose to bring forth the 
BRANCH (8). This messianic title is of fairly 
frequent occurrence (see Is. xi. 1, iv. 2; Je, xxiii. 
15); likewise the term servant (see Is. xlii. l,iii. 13). 
Here the two designations are conjoined, my 
servant the BRANCH, The promise of His coming 
is foretold to Joshua and his fellows because th^ 


were men wondered at, or rather, ‘men of sign* or 
‘type’ (8), the priesthood being symbolical of 
Messiah's ministry of mediation and reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

The messianic strain of this passage is con¬ 
tinued in tlic reference to the stone . . . laid before 
Joshua (9). The immediate reference is probably 
to the head-stone of the temple; but the ultimate 
reference is to Christ, the ‘chief corner stone* of 
the spiritual house (sec 1 Pet. ii. bh Tiie meaning 
of the seven eyes upon this one stone is not so 
dear as to permit of dogmatic assertion. There 
is ground for the view that the eyes were to be 
sculptured upon the stone in .symbol of the 
perfection of Him who ‘hath the seven Spirits of 
God’ (Rev. iii. 1); but the better view, we think, 
is to understand the words as a promise that 
‘the seven eyes (i.e. the perfect watchfulness and 
care—seven being the number of perfection) 
of God shall be fixed upon this stone; that He 
will never, so to spciik, take His eyes off either 
type or anti-type, till His purpose respecting 
them is accomplished' (Cam. Bible, p. 83). This 
view is confirmed by iv. 10. 

/ will engrave the graving thereof (9). ‘These 
gravings represent the gifts and wounds of 
Christ, in allusion to the polished corners of the 
lemplc’ (Trapp). ‘It pleased the Lord to bruise 
Him’ (Is. liii. 10). 1'lius ‘the stone that the builders 
refased* became ‘the head stone of the corner*. 
Messiah’s sufferings were to result in the removal 
of the iniquity of that laml in one day, with the 
eventual return of peace and prosperity to a 
penitent people. 

e. The fifth vision (iv. 1-14) 

The special importance, for Zeehariah, of this 
vision is indiuited by the manner in which it 
was brought to his notice. The interpreting angel 
roused him from a reverie, or sleep, with the 
question, What seest thou? (2). The principal 
object in his vision, on this occasion, was a 
candlestick all of gold, having a central bowl, 
from which proceeded seven feeding-pipes, one 
to each of the seven lamps which branched out 
from the central stem. The structure of this 
candlestick was different from that in the 
tabernacle and, later, in the temple (see Ex. xxv). 
I he central shaft was, in this case, surmounted 
by the bc’iwl, or reservoir, from which the lamps 
were fed, and around whicJi they were grouped. 
The bowl itself was fed continuously with oil 
from two olive trees which stood, one on each 
side of the candlestick. 

The significance of this vision was not im¬ 
mediately perceived by the prophet, and he 
inquired of the interpreting angel concerning it. 
The angel expressed surprise at his question, but 
proceeded with the desired interpretation, which 
takes the form of a message to Zerubbabcl, the 
master-builder of the temple. The vision was the 
illustration of the message. The resources of 
human might and power were largely lacking to 
Zerubbabel and his helpers, and the obstacles 
which stood in their way were so mountainous 
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as to make success appear impossible. Bui it f. The sixth vision (v. 1-4) 
was not by the ‘might and power’ of man that Again tlie scene changed, and there appeared to 

the supply ot oil to the seven lamps was main- prophet an inscribed roll of 

laincd; the olive branches, through the golden dimensions, flying through the air (1). 

pipes, empty the goh/ai oil out of themselves (12). jhe fact that it flew in its extended state indicated 

Similarly, by tlic supply of the Spirit, symbolized public attention was claimed for its contents; 

by the oil, success should attend the exertkms of nicssage was for all to see. The nature of that 
Zerubbabel. 1 he hands which had laid tlic message w'as indicated to tlie prophet by the 

foundations of the temple would yet place the interpreting angel. It was the curse that goetli 

headstone in position amid the joyous acclama- over^the )r/rc of the whole earth (3), or 

tions of the people (7). This message to Zerub- rather, ‘land’, signifying the land (M'Judah. Two 
babel serves also for the encouragement of the particular are mentioned as being de- 

Church in later times. nt)iinced in the roll, stealing and perjury, these, 

There is a caution in verse 10 against despising probably, being most prevalent among the Jews 
the day of small things. Several who had been time. It is not to be concluded, however, 

engaged in the work of reconstruction had curse was pronounced against these 

abandoned the task, and others had weakened alone. The commandments violated by 

the hands of the buildeis who had continued at these transgressions were repre.sentative of the 
work by stressing the utter inadequacy of their vvhole law (cf. Jas. ii. 11). 

resources. The question who hath despised the penalty (q' these transgressions was to be 

day oj small things implies the answer that Cod c.xile; fbr the passage translated shall be cut off 

does n<.)t despise it. The seven referred to in this as on that side according to it (3) is letter rendered 

vei.se aic the eyes of the Lord. The passage ‘shall be cut off “from hence” ' (see rv mg.). The 

would l:)e belter rendered they shall rejoice, curse was to be of a most penetrating nature, 

even these seven eyes of Jehovah , etc. I his entering into the transgre.ssor's hou.se, resting 

rendci ing agrees with the me.ssage ol the angel ol upon his goods there, and consuming the very 

the Lord to Joshua, upon one stone shall Iv timber and stones of the structure. Such a 

seven eyes (iii. 9). The work proceeds under the punishment would suit the afl'ence for which 

perfect w'atchfulness and care ot Jehovah, ilis Haggai, Zec!«ariah's conlcrnporaiy, rebuked 
Spirit shall stir up the people and provide fellow-counirymen. They W'crc dw'clling in 

Zerubbabel with all needed help lor the under- their ‘cielcvi houses' while the house of the Lord 

taking, and IBs eyes shall rejoice at the sight of ^vas allowed to ‘lie w'aste' (Hg. i. 4). A blight 

the plummet in the h<ind of His (.»vvn appoi/)ted from the Lord would therefore .settle upon all 
overseer of tlic W'ork. The mountain'ms obstacles prie labour of their hands, 
shall be overcome in His strength, and the task 

joyously completed. The seventh vision (v. 5~11) 

Having received this general explanation of ITireclcd again by the interpreting angel to itike 

the vision. Zechariah desired a more particular note of what was coming into view, Zcchuriali 

explanation of one special feature of it, namely, nowsavva//< 7 ;/i«//(lit. ‘the ephah'). Thcephah was 

the two olive trees. The answer cifihc inicrpivting a Jewish measure, roughly coi responding to our 

angel is regarded by some to lx; inicriiionaliy bushel. The mouth oi’ this measuring-vessel w'as 

obscure as signifying lliat the two atunnted ones. covered by a circular lid of lead (Heb. kikkar, 

or rather ‘sons of oil' (kv), are two mysterious lendered talent in av and RV, signifies primarily 

agencies or agents near to God and beyond .something round aiid flat) which, when raised, 

human knowledge. This view, how'cvcr, hardly revealed that a woman was sitting within. This 

fits in with the angel’s rejoinder to the prophet's woman was ihc resemblance, or ‘personification’, 

admission of ignorance, Knowest thou not what of the wickedness of the whole land. Having cr/.v/ 

these be? (13). We prefer the view that the refer- ii (rv ‘cast her'; i.c. the wickedness of the land, 

cnee is to Joshua and Zerubbabel, ‘sons of oil’ in into the midst of the ephah 

the sense that they were Spirit-tilled men, who he closed the measure with its covering of lead (8). 
stood by the Lord of the whole earth (14), and Thereupon, there came out two women with 
were ordained by Him to be channels by which wings like the wings of a stork (9), who lifted the 

His blessing was lo be comrnunicale'J to the cphali and bore it swiftly away. It is unnecessary 

Church and nation. They stood by the Lord in to raise questions as to why the bearers of tJie 

their official character and, as (he olive tree ephah were women. No special meaning is 

receives its fatness from the* Lord, so these assigned to them in the passage of Scripture in 

ministers of God, in Church and State, derived which they appear, and conjecture i.s prcctinoiis, 

their spiritual influence from Him, and W'cre used tending sonietirnes to lead away from the 

by Him to comniunicalc His blessings to the principal lesson of the vision. Their number is 

people. The lamps fed in this manner would easily undcrsLindable. A measuring vessel, 

never go out for lack of oil. The continuity of especially when full, would require two bearers, 

the Church of God is guaranteed by this vision. one on each side. The wings of the bearers suggest 

Christ, her Head, unites Priesthood and King.ship celerity of motion. 

in Himself, and she receives all needed grace The removal of tJie ephah prompted the 
out of ‘His fulness’ (cf. Jn. i. 16). prophet to inquire as to its destination, it was to 
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be borne away, replied the interpreting angel, 
to the land ofShinar (11), i.e. Babylonia. 1’here, a 
house was to be built for it, and there it was to 
Unci a lasting habitation. 

While many writers consider that this vision 
forecasts the dispersion of ihc Jews by the 
Romans, Babylon being mentioned symbolically 
as the land of their former exile, C\ M. H. 
Wright’s view i^ probably the more correct one, 
namely, that ‘the picture represents sin and 
transgression as removed fiom the land of 
Israel' and ‘driven into the land of the vv<>rld- 
power which was antagonistic to (iod'. ‘The 
vision teaches that even in the administration ol' 
restored Israel, the spirit ol* lawlessness will still 
exist, but that it will be restricted in its or)cra- 
lions’ (G. C. Morgan). 

h. rhe eiglith vision (vi. 1-8) 

In this vision, which is probably the most obscure 
one of the series, Zechariah bchM four duiriots, 
drawn by hor.ses of diU'erent colours, appearing 
from between tw'o mountains if brass, or copper 
(lleb. mrboshc/h). On inquiring of the angel as 
to what these chariots represented, he was told 
that they were the four spirits (kv ‘winds'; cf. 
Jc. xlix. 36) of heaven, w liich go forth from stand¬ 
ing before the Und of all the earth (5) as servants 
to execute His commands. 'I hc chariot drawn by 
the black horses went toward the north country; 
and the chariot with the white horses followed it. 
'I hal drawn by the grisled (or hay) horses went 
toward the south countr> , and were subsequently 
commissioned to walk to and fro through the 
earth (7). No mission is assigned to the chariot 
with the red horses. 

The four chariots may be taken as syrnboli/ing 
the divine agencies- for the lime being held in 
check -w'hich were to be released upon the world 
lor the fulfilment of God’s plans coiicernir.g 
His people. The varied nature of these agencies 
is indicated by the diUerent colours of the 
horses. (See exposition of ihe first visiem.) 

The mountains of brass arc symbols of immut¬ 
ability and strength, ‘The Prophet no doubt 
understood by these mountains the providence of 
God, or His hidden counsel, by which all things 
have been decreed bcforelhccreationof Ihcworld; 
and hence he says, that they were mountains of 
brass, as they could not be broken’ (Calvin). 

The fact that the red horses are mentioned 
first, and yet are not sent out, suggests that their 
work was already done. The Persian wars had 
already subdued and wasted the Chaldeans—the 
oppressors of the Jews. The black horses were 
now about to go forth into the north country (6), 

i. c. to Babylon. The revolt of Babylon, in the 
reign of Darius, brought fresh sorrow upon tlic 
Chaldeans. When the mission of the chariot 
with the black horses was finished, the interpret¬ 
ing angel, speaking in the name of Jehovah, 
declared that His spirit was now quieted in the 
north country (8). God hud declared His inten¬ 
tion to punish ‘the heathen that arc at case’ (i. 15), 
who had oppressed His people; and now that 


His judgments had been executed upon Babylon 
(the vision, of course, is prophetic) His wrath is 
appeased. The mission of the white horses to the 
north country is probably symbolical of the 
return of peace after war. 

In the rci'erence to the grisled and bay horses 
(3, 6 and 7) the translation is somew'hal faulty. 
‘Spotted’ and ‘strong’ would be better. They 
went, first, toward the south country, and desired 
that their commission might be cviended. 'I'his 
was granted, and they walked to and fro through 
the earth (6 and 7). The south country mentioned 
was probably ir^gypt and Arabia, the direction in 
each instance being taken as from Judaea. The 
sending of these liorses to the south country, and 
beyond, was ‘to siiow that the pimishmcnls of 
Egypt and Arabia . . . should be somcwlial 
mixed and mitigated; they should be in better 
ease than Babylon; yet nt>l so good as that tlic 
Jews should dream of a happy estate in those 
countries; but rather repair to Judaea, and there 
keep tl'iem; since those that are out of Ciod's 
precincts are out of His protection’ (Trapp). 

in. THE SVMBOl.K CORONAJ ION. 
vi. 9 15 

The series of visions being ended. God com¬ 
manded the performance of a symboiival action 
in confirmation of their mewage. Naming certain 
individuals, who were probably men of distinc¬ 
tion among the returned captives, tire Lord 
charged Zechariah to meet with them in the 
hou.se of one named Josiah, in Jerusalem. FTxim 
these men of the captivity he was to receive silver 
and gold, which may have l.>ccn part of the 
restored trctisurc, or an otfering sent by the 
Jews still m exile for the restoration of the temple 
and its worship. With the.se precious metals he 
was to make crowns, probably two in numlxjr, 
and set them upon the hettd of Josluia the High 
Priest. In this coronation, Joshua is to be re¬ 
garded as a typical person, for it is not to be 
supposed that he, any more than any L>f his 
prcdcce.ssors, was both priest and king. He was 
a type of Christ, in whom th.c two dignities of 
prie.slhood and king.diip were to be united. 
Drawing attention to the fad that it w'as the 
High Priest, and not the civil ruler, who was 
selected to wear the two crowns, Wardlaw 
remarks, ‘U is the priest that is to wetir the regal, 
not the prince to wear the sacerdotal. This has 
the importiint meaning—that it w'as to be by the 
execution, to the divine satisfaction, of His 
priestly work, that He was to obtain, in reward, 
His kingly crown.’ 

The significance of the coronation was 
declared by Zechariah in a message given him by 
the Lord. The proclamation Behold the man 
whose ruime is The BRAbiCH (cf. iii. 8) docs not 
signify that the person so designated was actuall)' 
present, but rather that lie was symbolically 
represented. The various things said of the 
Branch arc in full accord witli messianic prophecy 
elsew'here. He shall grow up out of his place (12), 
or rather, ‘He shall sprout forth from under 
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himself’, implies the growth of the Christian 
Church from Christ, the root-stem. He shall huihl 
the temple (12); the emphatic repetition of this 
statement signihes that the temple, then in course 
of construction in Jerusalem, was but the symbol 
of the true temple, the ‘spiritual house' referred 
to in 1 Pet. ii. 5. The fact that in iv. 9 it is 
promised that Zcrubbabel shall complete the 
temple, whereas here the glory of that achieve¬ 
ment appears to be made over to Joshua, has 
led to the advancement of the view that the 
name of Zerubbabel stood originally in vi. II, 
but was subsequently replaced by that of Joshua 
in view of the disappearance of Zerubbabel from 
the narrative, owing, perhaps, to his having been 
deposed by the Persians. This view is not sup¬ 
ported by the evidence, however; nor is such an 
explanation required. Ihe reference in iv. 9 is 
to the literal temple, which was to be corr.pletcd 
by Zerubbabel, an event which was to be regarded 
as a sign and pledge of the completion of the 
spiritual temple. But the reference in vi. 11 is to 
the spiritual temple, the Church, of which The 
BRANCH, represented by Joshua, was to be ilic 
author and finisher. The disappearance of Zcrub¬ 
babel 1‘rom the narrative serves to bring out more 
clearly the typical character of Joshua. Christ, 
reigning upon the throne of His Church, His 
kingdom, shall bear the i^lory of the combined 
olliccs of Priest and King; and the counsel of 
peace shall be between them both (13)~-i,e. 
between the two offices united in Him. In virtue 
of this fusion of offices in Christ, there is also a 
counsel of peace, a lasting reconciliation, between 
God and His people. 

The coronation of Joshua completed, the 
event was commanded to be held in lasting 
remembrance by those who had witncs.scd it, 
and the crowns to be deposited in the temple as 
a token of divine promise concerning tlic coming 
of the true Priest-King and Temple-Builder. 

The concluding words of this message are 
also in rnc.ssianic strain. As contributions to the 
building of the literal temple had come from 
afar, so contributions to the building of the 
spiritual hou.se were to be brought in from many 
lands. The declaration that these things would 
come to pass if they (the Jcw.s) would diligently 
obey the voice ol' the Lord their God (15) does not 
mean that the fulfilment of these promises was 
conditional upon their obedience. What is 
meant is that the Jews thernsel\cs would be 
partakers of these gospel blessings only if they 
believed and obeyed. Their disobedience did not 
prevent the coming of Christ, the completion of 
His undertaking as Redeemer, and the ingather¬ 
ing of the Gentiles. But by it they shut them¬ 
selves out from participation in gospel blessing. 

IV. THE DEPUTATION FROM BETHEL. 

vii. 1—viii. 23 

a. J Ik* question (vii. 1-3) 

There was an interval of two years between the 
giving of the first of the visions to Zechariah and 


the events which he records in this chapter (cf. 
i. 1 and vii. 1). Now, once more, the word of the 
Lord came to him for the benefit of Israel. 

they had sent unto the house of God (2). 
Better, as in rv, ‘Now they of Bethel had sent*. 
The giving of this message was occasioned by the 
arrival at Jerusalem of a deputation from 
Bethel. Wc prefer the view' that heth-el here 
signifies the town so named Either than the 
house of God, i.e. the temple, Betli-el is nowhere 
used in Scripture for the temple, fhe purpose of 
tiic deputation was to inquire as to whether they 
ought still to observe a national fast which had 
been instituted in the time of the captivity. The 
persons named in ver.se 2 were probably the 
Icadci s of the deputation who came, with certain 
others, to worship at the temple, and to put their 
qucstitni regarding this fast of the fifth month to 
the priests and prophets in Jerusalem. The fast 
referred to was evidently a self-imposed one, 
commemorating the destruction of the temple. 
Circumstances were now changed; ought they 
therefore to discontinue the fast? 

b. The an.swer (vii. 4-14) 

The answer is marked by severity, and put in the 
foim of searching questions which imply the 
charge that both their fasting and fetisiing during 
their captivity were devoid of religious motive, 
and were Lherctbrc unacceptable to God. Their 
deputation was shown to be unnecessary, for 
God had already expressed His mind on mere 
will-worship in the inspired utterances of the 
former prophets (7; cf. Is. i. 10-15). All the 
calamities which had befallen Judah are shown 
to have been the direct consequence of their 
fathci s' disregard of these prophets, a summary 
of whose leaching is given in ver.ses 9, 10. In 
verse 9 follow kv and read Thus hath the 
Lord of hosts spoken’. 1'hcir obduracy had 
brought great wrath from the Lord upon them 
(12). When He had laid a restraining hand upon 
them in providential circumstances they had 
pulled away the shoulder ( II), an action denoting 
extreme perverseness. 

The punishment was made to fit the offence. 
God had cried to them, and they had refused to 
hearken; in their time of adversity they cried 
U) God, and He refused to hearken (13), and 
dispersed them among all the nations (14). 

c. A promise of restoration (viii. 1-17) 

In the opening part of viii God reaffirms His 
goodwill toward His chosen people and their 
land. His jealousy (or ‘zeal’) for Jerasalem mani¬ 
fested itself in a great fury (2) against her 
enemies. For a time, Jerusalem had become a 
city of deceits and perverse counsels, and the 
Lord had withdrawn His presence. Now, how¬ 
ever, He promises to return and dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem (3), thereby reaffirming His 
purpose previously expressed (see i. 16). The 
blessings attendant upon His indwelling are 
enumerated. Jerusalem shall be called a city of 
truth (3) in respect of its being the special centre 
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of revelation and worship. Moreover, temporal 
prosperity was to result from spiritual loyalty. 
The scene drawn in verses 4 and 5 is one of 
security and tranquillity. The inhabitants reach 
a ripe old age in peace and contentment, and see 
their children, and children's children, playing 
blithely in the streets. 

Now, such a picture would be difficult for the 
returned remnant to envisage. Jerusalem's 
prosperity was at a low ebb. The family life of 
the inhabitants of the city had been largely 
disrupted by the captivity. Such a restoration as 
was promised would seem marvellous (6) to the 
point of incredibility. God’s question should it 
also be marvellous in mine eyes? clearly implies a 
negative reply. With God all things arc possible. 
He repeats His promise to bring back the Jews 
from every region whither they had be<*n :>c;it- 
tered, and to renew His old-time favv)ur to them; 
they shall he my people^ anJ / will he their God 
(8; cf. Je. xxxi. 3^' 

Verses 9-13 are designed to encourage the 
temple builders. The exhortation begins and 
ends with the words Let your hands he strong, and 
to strengthen them in the work He reminds them 
that the promises to which they were then 
hearkening were spoken by the same prophets, 
and upon the same authority, as were the 
encouraging promises which they had heard 
when the foundations of the temple were laid 

(9) . They were already beginning to reap the 
reward of their endeavours. Before these days 

(10) , i.e. the days when the work of restoration 
was begun at the instigation of Haggai and 
himself, the normal reward of their ordinary 
toil was withheld, with resultant want and un¬ 
rest (cf. Hg. i. 6); but since the resumption of the 
work conditions had markedly changed for the 
better. The Lord announced His intention to 
continue His favour to them in yet greater 
measure (cf. verse 12 with Hg. i. 10, 11). As they 
had been an object of cursing among the heathen 
who had led them captive, so now they would be 
an example of blessedness (13), But to inherit 
the promise they must deal faithfully with each 
other, and execute righteous judgment in their 
legal aSvSemblies, eschewing malice and false 
swearing (16, 17). 

d. Feasts instead of fasts (viii. 18-23) 

In these verses a more particular answer to the 
deputation from Bethel is given. It refers, not 
only to the fast of the fifth month, which was the 
subject of the inquiry, but also to the fast of the 
fourth months which commemorated the opening 
of the gates of Jerusalem to Nebuchadnezzar 
(Je. xxxix. 2,3 and lii. 6,7); the fast of the seventh, 
in which month Gedaliah was assassinated (cf. 
2 Ki. XXV. 22-25); and the fast of the tenth, 
when the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
began. 

Ood now promised His people such joy as 
would change their former fast-days into festal- 
days; but upon condition that they would love 
the truth and peace (19). The subsequent sorrows 


of the Jewish nation were due to their non- 
observance of this condition. 

The promises contained in the remainder of 
the chapter look forward to a more remote 
period; for the gathering of the nations to 
Jerusalem to seek the Lord and to pray before 
Him (22) was not realized in any period of 
Jewish history. Calvin remarks, ‘The temple was 
built for this end and purpose- that the doctrine 
of salvation might continue there, and have its 
scat there until the coming of Christ; for then 
was fulfilled that prophecy in the hundred and 
tenth Psalm, “The sceptre of Thy power shall 
God send forth from Sion”. The Prophet here 
teaches us that Christ would not be the king of 
one people only . . . but that He would rule 
through the whole world.’ 

V. THE RESTORATION OF JUDAH AND 
THE DESTRUCTION OF HER ENEMIES, 
ix. 1-^x. 12 

a. The judgment upon Syria (ix. 1, 

In earlier passages of this prophecy, God had 
declared His wrath against the oppressors of Mis 
people. These oppressors arc now mentioned 
specifically, and His judgments upon them arc 
proclaimed. The word massa"' (1) means a 
burden (so av); and also an "oracle’ (so rv). It 
is probably from the root nasa\ to ‘lift up'— 
hence to ‘lift up the voice’, particularly when the 
pronouncement is of a ‘burdensome’, or threaten¬ 
ing, character. The phrase Damascus shall be the 
rest thereof (i.e. of the judgment threatened in 
the divine oracle) indicates that Syria, of which 
Damascus was the chief city, was the particular 
nation against whom the first of the judgments 
mentioned in this chapter was directed. The 
reference to Syria as the land of Hadrach is not 
quite clear. ‘Hadrach’ has been taken to be the 
name of a Syrian king, a Syrian god, a Syrian 
town or district, and a derivation from ‘Hadar’— 
a general name of the kings of Syria. Wo take 
the third suggestion to be the most probable of 
these views. ‘It is now certain that there was a 
city called Hadrach in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus and Hamath, although its exact site is 
not known’ (Rawlinson). Hamath (2), which 
‘bordered* upon Damascus both in respect of 
territorial proximity and spiritual affinity, was to 
share its ‘burden’. The second clause of verse I 
is obscure, but probably signifies that when these 
threatened judgments upon the cities and districts 
mentioned take place, the eyes of the nations, as 
well as of the tr i bes of Israel, shall he to ward the Lord 
in awesome contemplation of His just judgments. 
The agencies of the punishment inflicted upon 
Syria were the armies of Alexander the Great. 

b. The judgment upon Tyre (ix. 3,4) 

The ‘wisdom’ ascribed to Tyre and Sidon (sec 
verse 2) was of a purely worldly character. By 
their merchandise these cities had become 
enormously rich; but great wealth was matched 
by great wickedness. Tyre, which was situated on 
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an island about half a mile from the mainland, 
did htiilil hcrsi'lj a strong holJ by eneii eling hei- 
self With great wails. But alih.ough the inhabit¬ 
ants of lyre felt sceiire in ilteir deicnccs, the 
calamities foretold these vcjses actually came 
upon them. Alexander, in his determination to 
reduce the city, constructed, througlr almost in¬ 
credible didicLihie.'.. an artificial mole which con¬ 
nected the island with the maiiilaiid. and utterly 
destro:>ed the proud city. (CT. L/k. xxm. 17.) 

c. The judgment irpon Pliilistia (ix. 5 8) 

The land of the Philistines lay closely adjacent 
to Tyre, and the tidings of the fall of Tyre would 
naluraliy cause alarm to the less strongly fortitied 
cities wliich Jay in the path of tne conqueror. 
Ashkehn shall see it (i.e. live iail o-i Tyre), anJ 
fear: (jaza . . . shali . . . /a very sorrowfuf e>» 
‘shall tremble veiy much'; likewise Ekron, ./o/* 
her expectation (tiiat lyre would be able to 
halt the invader) .shall he oshathcd (5). Gaza, 
whose ruler at iii.it time seen:^ to have borne tite 
liiic of fine, v.as to lose her kingly status; 
Ashkdon was t.' iie stripped of iniiabitanis; a 
‘uuaigrei pcv pie’ (for (he vvi>rd nuonier, ir.ms- 
kitcd basuinf more c, rrcctly deiunc> one born 
of niixed paremage, cd' unlavv ful urnon) were to 
inhabit Ash.dv'd; and the pride of Plulistia was lo¬ 
be utterly erushed. 

Ami / n ;// iukc auay his blood out of his mouth 
. . . (7). This signifies a change m religious 
observance tai the p.m of tiiC nation. The 
Phili-stine-s did not ob.erve the restriction plaecd 
upon the .lews wiili respect to eating blood 
(sec L\. vii ib, 27): so tlial the statements in this 
N'er.sc, taken together, indicate a change of 
spiritual !-cyaIty izn their pari, flic remnant left 
should W far our UolI, rind shouid becvimc merged 
witli the Jews in the case of the lebiLsiics) 
follovving the religious cu>toms of the people 
with wiiom they associated. And he shall be as a 
governor in Judah means, not that t.he Philistines 
should become pic-cmirjcnt ananig i.hc Jews, but 
that their mode goverrinjvni would be similar 
to thill of l.hc cl'ioven people among whom they 
.settled. The tribes of Israel were divided into 
Linils of ihiajsaiid'-;, e<i^h un.’t under a governor 
- henv.e the frequent references to the ‘thousands 
ol'J:,later. A .simdar arraiigement wa> to obtain 
among tlte merged Phiiistine.a 

VVe have the tcsiimony of Josephus that such 
an incorporation of Philistines among the Jews 
did actually take jTi^e. 

Verse 8 contains a prv>mise of protection for 
the Jews wiiilc neigliboiiring lands were Iwing 
devastated by the invader, dlouse here signific.s 
‘family’ (liie h;)use of l>fac/) rather than the 
tenij'jie. \ lie expression /unv / hav.- seen with mine 
(O c.v signifies favonra.bic i cgard,a-. in Ps.xxxiii. 18. 

d. I he coming King (ix. 9-12) 

At liiis point a ^cq^ience of more di:>tant events 
appears lo tiie [ucphel's eyes. He witnesses the 
advent of a Conqueror whose triumph.s should 
be more glorious and lasting than those of 


Ale.xander or any other military liero. For the 
reference lo Christ in verse 9 is direct and im¬ 
mediate. The Jews are called upon to welcome 
llieir King who comes for their salvation. Mis 
character is described, //e is Just: no stain of 
unrighteousness rests upon Mis victories, His 
administration or His character. He is lowly, 
coming, not with liie arrogant mien of a man of 
war, but wilit the gentleness of one whose 
conquests are aimed at the establishment of 
peace. He is mounted, not on a prancing war- 
horse, but on the animal favoured by the man ot 
peace. Mere we have an exact forecast of Christ's 
tiiiirnpha! entry into Jerusalem (see Mk. xi. 711.). 

The use of the term Ephraim in verse 10, as 
denoting the ten tribes of the northern kingdom, 
ha.N led some to the view' that this part ol the 
piophecy belongs to the pre-captivity period, 
inasmuch as the ten tribes are not so designated 
in tlie post-captivity writings. But this argument 
is quite inconclusi'. e. In viii. 13, which is 
acknowledged as post-capiiv ity, the old distinc¬ 
tion of (he ‘house of Judah’ and ‘house of Israel' 
appears, fhcrc does not seem to be any good 
reason therefore why the lamiliar name ‘Fphraim 
should no! be used still of the ‘house of Israel' 
when it is referred to as a separate entity. 
‘Ffphraim’ anvl ‘Jeru.salem’ are specifically men¬ 
tioned here as il to stress dial the whole land was 
to enjoy the promised blessing. For / wdl cut 
otj the chariot (.10) docs not signify a military 
disaster, but rather an act of disarmament by a 
people wiiose lives and liberties were no kinger 
threatened. 

The description of the coming King'.s dvuninion 
as extending Z/t /// sea even U/ sea, and from the 
river even to the ends of the earth (rather, ‘lt> 
(he borders of the land') may have a primary 
reference to loeui geographical boundaries, the 
.seas being the Dead Sea and the MeJiierranean 
(i.e. cast lo west); and the ‘river* perhaps the 
F.uphrates, in which case the ‘l)orders' relerred 
to would lx‘. tlioso of the south. But as applied 
to Messiali's kingdom in its ultimate extension 
the description signifies earth's lumosl bounds. 
Compare this verse with Ps. Ixxii, where the 
rule of Solomon, the peaceful king, is made the 
type of the far greater kingdom of Messiah. 

Speaking more pariieuiariy (o Jerusalem, lor 
he is stili addressing die daughter of /.ion (9), 
the prophet likens her in her captive stale to 
prisoners held in a pit wherein is no water (II). 
Oiptivcs so treated were faced with tlie prospect 
of a horrible death. Extinction would have been 
the fate of ihc Jews were il not for the blood- 
sealed covenant of God with their fathers (see 
Ex. xxiv. 8) in virtue of which they arc described 
as prisoners of hope (12) and exhorted to turn 
to the strong hold (probably Zion witli its 
natural fortifications) to receive double their 
former prosperity from God’s hand. 

e. The restoration of Judah (ix. 13-17) 

The KV has, and rightly we think, a full stop at 
the end of verse 12. Verse 13 introduces a new 
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topic. The construction of this verse is rather 
obscure in the Hebrew, but the general me<ining 
seems to be that God will use Judah and 
Ephraim as instruments of aggression against 
the heathen powers, a reference, probably, to 
the victories of the Jews over the Sclcucidac in 
the Maccabean period. In the promised victories, 
the hand of tlie Lord was to be seen. The state¬ 
ments in verse 14 may mean that the very powers 
of nature were to be employed for the defeat of 
His people's enemies, or simply that their 
weapons were to be used ofChxi icf. Jdg. vii. 20). 

The elhcacy of Cjt)d's help to I iis chosen people 
is the subject of verse 15. He shall empower them 
to devour tlieir enemies, as a wild beast devours 
its prey. They shall ‘subdue the stones of the 
sling’ (mg.). The idea seems to be that the stones 
slung at them shall fall short of their mark, or 
shall be so lacking in force as to do no harm. 
They shall trample them under rn-i in their 
onset (see rv). The (igure of the devouring wild 
beast is continued where the prophet speaks of 
them as drinking the hlood of i heir enemies. The 
bowls were the vessels which held the blood of 
the sacrifices, and the corners of the altar were 
always abundantly sprinkled with blood. 

In verse 16 the preciousness of God’s people 
is brought out under two figures. They are His 
flock, they are also as the stones of a crown or 
‘dedicated stones’, lifted up as an ensii^n, or 
belter ‘shining from on high’, it is not quite 
clear whether the exclamation in verse 17 refers 
to Israel's goodness and beauty as the favoured 
of the Lord, or to the gotKlness and heauty of the 
Lord Himself, 'fhe concluding phrase of the 
verse seems to favour the tormer, for it is an 
added promise of such prosperity as would 
impart cheerfulness, (.r virility. 

f. Encouraging prospects (x. 1-5) 

The promise of temporal prosperity with which 
chapter ix ends is coniinued and expanded in this 
chapter. ‘Coni' and ‘wine’ are the Lord's gifts, 
and the people arc exhorted to look to Him for 
the latter ruin, which fell in March or April, and 
which ser'.ed to swell the grain then approaching 
maturity. In verse 1 the Rv reading of‘lightnings’ 
is better than bright clouds. Tlic latter rain was 
often accompanied by thunderstorms. 

The injunction to look to the Lord is en¬ 
forced by the reminder of the disastrous results 
of looking to false gods. The idols (lit. teraphim) 
had spoken vanity (2), and those who divined by 
means of these images had been misled and had 
comforted others with vain promises. The result 
of their having recourse to this form of false 
worship was that they went their way (in the 
.sense of straying) and were troubled, or rather 
‘aftlicted’ (RV), because they had no shepherd to 
tend them. Their rulers and priests who ought to 
have been ‘shepherds’ to them had served them 
ill, thereby bringing God’s anger upon them¬ 
selves. The term yoats in verse 3, used also in 
Ezk. xxxiv. 17, refers to the principal men of the 
nation. In Is. xiv. 9 the same word is rendered 


‘chief ones’. In their dire straits, the Lord 
Himself became the Shepherd of His Hock and 
made the house of Judah as His ^^oodly (or 
‘majestic’) horse—the horse being regarded as 
an emblem of beauty and strength (cf. Jb. xxxix. 
19-25). In this passage the prophetic perfect, the 
equivalent of ihe i'uturc, is u.sed. In the fixity 
of the divine purpose, the promised traiislbrnia- 
tion was as good as el fee ted. 

Verse 4 confirms wluii iwis aheady bccti prom¬ 
ised of Judah. Out i>f that la.vtiuivd tribe was to 
come the corner, or c.irner-slouc (lit. that wUicli 
projects), an allusion to die ruler of the people. 
The nail (4; Hob, yathedh) sjgnilies the hooked 
peg built into the wall of the l'lOu^e, on which 
household utensils (>r implements of war were 
usually suspended (cf. Is. xxii. 23). T he suggestion 
here is reliability. Out of Jfidah were to eaimc also 
the chief warriors of the n:itiv>n, aliudcd to as 
the battle bow. T'he word oppressor signifies 
‘exactor’ (rv), and the meaning is ilr.d, Judah was 
to e.xact tribute from her vanquished enemies. 

Such great princes and leaders did indeed 
spring from Judah in the Maccabean [period, 
hut the uliimatc reference of the piomisc is to 
the ‘Lion of the tribe of Jud.di', by whose 
almiglity aid the Cluir-.h is to expand until the 
last remaining rebel is subdued 

g. The return of ihe nation (x. 6 12) 

In verse 6 the sur\Ivors of the ten tribes are 
spoken of as the house of Joseph, a . in .\ni. v. 6 
and Ob. 18, and promised la.siing replacement in 
their former possessions: their children shall 
.see it (7), The words / will hi's for iln m (8) form 
a promise of favour, 'fhe hiss or ‘wliistle' re¬ 
ferred to is thill of the sheplicrd summoning his 
.■>hcc-p, or of the bec4;ccper gathering his ‘Warm. 
Where, iti verse 9, (lod speaks of sowing them 
among the people, the reference is prob.diiy to 
the future dispersion of tlie Jews and to its good 
effect. There would he fVnil of this sowing. 
Though scattered heeause (4' their sins, the 
divine purpose was to turn the cur^e into a 
blessing. We learn from Acts liow the dispersed 
Jew's of those days heeame the me.ms of helping 
forward the missionary e.nicrprist of the infant 
Church. The Jewish: synagogues situated among 
Gentile peoples afforded opp- rtunity for tlie 
preaching of the gospel and yielded small hands 
of converts who became active in the w ork. But 
on a much larger scale shall the ‘dispcrscnl of 
Israel’ be used in future days when they shall 
turn to the l..ord. Dispersed though they are, 
God’s watchful care is over them. They have not 
lost their identity as a people; tliey still live with 
their children (9) and await the promi.'.ed restora¬ 
tion. Their past deliverances from Egypt and 
Assyria are taken as the symbol td' their future 
ingathering. The imagery of \crs(' 11 is drawn 
from the e.xodus. As no barrier was allowed to 
stand in their way then, w'hcthcr sea, river, or 
enemies, so again there would be no thwarting of 
God’s purpose. 

The expression they shall walk up ami down in 
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his name (12) signifies that the conduct of the 
restored people would be in accordance with the 
will of God. 

VI. THE REJECTION OF THE SHEPHERD- 
KING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
xL 1—^xiii. 9 

a. The destruction of Jerusalem (xi. 1-6) 

This chapter provides a companion picture to 
that of chapter x. But the pictures are in con¬ 
trast. In chapter x we see a nation prospering 
under divine blessing, whereas here we see it 
deteriorating and hastening to ruin under divine 
wrath. Coming, as it does, in immediate sequence 
to promises of favour, this passage has the 
appearance of being out of its true context; but 
such is not the aise. It is clearly intended to warn 
the Jews that, notwithstanding the glory of 
Israel’s ultimate destiny, God would not let their 
wickedness go unpunished. Here, then, the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman armies 
is foretold. 

Ihc chapter opens dramatically. Many 
commentators have taken \'ersc 1 as an apos¬ 
trophe addressed to the temple- -the materials of 
wliich were in such large measure the products 
of Lebaiton tlial it might well, in a figurative 
sense, be addressed O Lebanon. But it is probably 
more accurate to refer these words to the region 
of Lebanon rather than to the temple, and to 
regard verses J-3 as a description of the land 
devastated by the Roman armies. The invaders 
were to come from the north, thru-sting their way 
through the forests of Lebanon and driving 
southwards through Bashan and the Jordan 
valley, spoiling the glory of the shepherds, the 
rich pasture-land, and the pride of Jordan (3), 
the dense Jordan thickets. The fall of the mighty 
cedar of Lebanon and the destruction of the 
forest of the vintage (2) (better ‘inaccessible 
forest’) was an indication that nothing could 
withstand the invader. If the cedar fell, so would 
the trees of lesser grandeur; the coming calamity 
would extend to all classes in the nation. 

The root cause of this catastrophe i.s revealed 
to be the misconduct of the people and their 
‘shepherds’, or rulers, toward the great Shepherd 
sent by God to feed His flock. The prophet is 
required to assume the character, first of the 
long line of God’s faithful shepherds who had 
laboured among His chosen people, and later, 
of the Good Shepherd Himself. His charge was 
to feed the flock of the slaughter (4), i.e. ‘destined 
to slaughter’, whose possessors (rather ‘buyers’) 
sold and slew without compunction or awareness 
of guilt (5). These rulers, civil and ecclesiastical, 
were so lacking in patriotic and religious fervour 
as to have no .sense of responsibility for the 
people entrusted to their care. 

The picture of an oppressed Israel is one that 
found realization in various periods of their 
history; and God’s interventions, as described 
in verses 6 and 7, were of frequent occurrence. 
Repeatedly He had raised up faithful ‘shepherds’ 


over them and had punished their adversaries. 
The inhabitants of the land (6), or ‘dwellers in the 
earth’, are the various peoples who oppressed 
the Jews, as distinguished from the flock of 
slaughter (7) who were the objects of God’s 
special care. The enemies of Israel were to be 
given up to civil dissension and to the despotism 
of ruthless kings. 

b. The rejection of the Good Shepherd (xi. 7-14) 

As commanded by God (see verse 4), and 
representing the Good Shepherd of Israel, the 
prophet then undertook the feeding of the flock. 
The names of his staves arc significant (7). 
Beauty would be better rendered ‘Grace’, as 
indicating the favour of God towards His 
people. Bands, or ‘Binders’, signifies union, in 
particular the fusion of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Ephraim into one nation. These, then, were 
to be the benefits of a right conduct toward their 
true Shepherd, favour from God and unity 
among themselves. 

In demonstration of his care for the flock, the 
prophet records Iti.s removal of three of the 
unfaithful under-shepherds— in one month (8). U 
is really unprofitable to seek for any three persons 
in particular to whom these words may refer. 
Calvin takes the removal of the three shepherds 
merely to signify that God ‘took the greatest 
care of His flock, for He loved it, and omitted 
nothing necessary to defend it’. 

But despite all the care bestowed upon the 
nation, the Shepherd’s service was not appre¬ 
ciated. And here Zechariah dearly represents 
Christ. His people returned His kindness with 
enmity, until His soul lothed (better ‘was weary 
of’) them (8); and He resolved to leave them to 
their fate, some to perish, and the rest to be so 
divided as to accomplish each other’s destruction 
(9). In symbol of changed relationship, the staflT 
Beauty was cut asunder (10) to signify the with¬ 
drawal of His favour, and the abrogation of a 
‘covenant’ or engagement in virtue of which all 
the people, or nations, were restrained from 
molesting His people. In the tribulation resulting 
from the breaking of that covenant of favour, 
the poor of the flock (I I), i.e. the godly remnant, 
recognized the fulfilment of God’s word. 

Prior to His withdrawal from the flock, the 
Good Shepherd asks for His hire (12), the 
incongruity of such a demand being obviated by 
the consideration that the ‘flock’ consists of men. 
He asks as one who cares little whether His 
demand be met or not. By such a demand, He 
reveals His displeasure with them; and they, in 
their response, indicate their contempt of Him 
by weighing for His hire thirty pieces of silver (12). 

Up to this point, the prophet has spoken as 
the representative of the Lord, but now the 
Lord Himself speaks, commanding His repre¬ 
sentative to cast the insulting hire (ironically 
described as a goodly price) to the potter in the 
house of the Lord (13). The unworthiness of the 
price is shown by its being cast to the tradesman 
who made the least valuable of all vessels (cf. 2 
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Tim. ii. 20). It is not necessary to assume that he 
was actually present when the money was cast 
to him. It was cast in the house of the Lord bt^QVLuse 
the Lord was the real object of the insult. 

In Ml. xxvii. 10 this symbolical incident of the 
Shepherd is shown to have been fulfilled in the 
betrayal of Christ. The price agreed upon be¬ 
tween the representatives of the nation and the 
betrayer was ‘thirty pieces of silver’, which sum 
was later cast down in the temple by the re- 
ntorscful traitor, and subsequently expended in 
the purchase of the ‘potter’s field’. In Mt. xxvii. 9 
this prophecy is assigned to Jeremiah. The 
easiest way to account for this seeming dis¬ 
crepancy is to attribute it to a .scribal error. But it 
is not improbable that ‘Jeremy’ here is a generic 
covering the whole corpus of propl-eiic books, 
for the accepted order of them in Matthew's 
time placed Jeremiah first. 

The second result of the rejection of the 
Shepherd is indicated in the breaking of the 
stair called Bands (14). The Beauty of the flock 
was already gone; its unity would now depart 
also. 

c. The unfaithful shepherd (xi. 15-17) 

Having already acted the part of the Good 
Shepherd, the prophet is now culled upon to 
impersonate an unfaithful shepherd. U is not 
necessary to read any special meaning into the 
I^hrasc the instruments of a foolish shepherd (15). 
The difi'erence was not so much in the instru¬ 
ments a.s in the shepherd, 1 he people were to be 
punished for rejecting the Good Shepherd by 
being put into the charge of an unfaithful 
.shepherd who would have no concern for tho.se 
who were cut u// (i.e. separated from the body 
of the nation), nor for the young (rather, ‘dis¬ 
persed'), nor for the broken (or ‘wounded'), nor 
yet for those who stood still (i.e. the whole, as 
opposed to XheSroken). Instead of tending them, 
he was to devour them as his prey. 

By the unfaithful shepherd in this pa.ssage is 
to be understood the Roman oppressor, who 
destroyed the Jewish state and mercilessly 
harassed the Jews subsequent to their rejection of 
Christ. But the idol, or useless (rv ‘worthless'), 
shepherd must bear responsibility for his own 
actions, and be dealt with accordingly (17). The 
sword may be taken as signifying affliction gem 
crally. The false shepherd’s arm, the symbol of 
his strength, was to be completely enfeebled; 
and his right eye, the symbol of his discernment, 
was to be utterly darkened hy a judicial blindness. 

Here then wc have a forecast of the sufferings 
of the Jews subsequent to their rejection of 
Christ and of the ultimate downfall of their 
oppressors. 

d. God’s defence of Jerusalem (xii. 1-9) 

Wc have already commented on the significance 
of massa' (1) as denoting an oracle—usually of a 
threatening nature (sec ix. In.). Here, however, 
the burden, or ‘oracle’, is not ‘upon’ or ‘against’ 
(bh) Israel, but ‘for’ or ‘concerning’ (*al) Israel, 


whose enemies were to be severely punished by 
the Lord because of their ruthless treatment of 
His people. 

This new prophecy begins with a sublime 
unfolding of divine majesty. The words about 
to be spoken were to constitute a proclamation 
from the throne of eternal Sovereignty. The 
resources ol' the universe were at the Lord’s 
disposal for the accomplishment of His purposes. 
Israel, though rejected bcaiuse of her rejection 
of the Good Shepherd, was yet to be delivered 
from the power of her oppressors and exalted 
over them. 

The figures used to represent the invincibility 
of Jerusalem are striking. It is to be made a cup 
of trembling (2), or staggering, to the besieging 
forces. They tliirst to drink of the city's contents, 
but the draught intoxicates and stupefies them. 
Again, Jerusalem is to be a burdensome stone (3) 
to its enemies. The figure may be taken from a 
weight-lifting contest. The lift proves too much 
for the contestants, and the stone drops from their 
grasp, lacerating and wounding them. 

The clause when they shall he in the siege both 
against Judah and agninst Jerusalem (2) is 
difficult; but the rendering which, in the light 
of the context, appears most probable is ‘and 
also over Judah it shall be (i.e. the favour 
promised ii\ verse 1) in the siege against Jeru¬ 
salem’. ‘God will not only be guardian of the 
city alone, but also of the whole of the holy 
land’ (Calvin). Because God was to open His eyes 
upon the house of Judah, a figure denoting 
favourable regard, her enemies were to be put 
to confusion; the horses smitten with astonish¬ 
ment (or ‘stupefaction’) and with blindness; the 
riders with madness or frenzy (4). 

Beholding the confusion of the attackers, the 
governors, or princes, of Judah, speaking for all 
the people, shall gladly acknowledge that they 
ow'e their safety, under God, to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (5). 

But the princes of Judah were also to share in 
Jerusalem's triumph; and, in this connection, 
another group of arresting metaphors is used. 
They shall be like an hearth (or pan) of fire 
among the wood, and like a torch of fire (or fire¬ 
brand) in a sheaf (6), the wood and sheaves 
rcpre.scnting their enemies, who would be 
devoured by them. The result of this conflagra¬ 
tion among Jerusalem's enemies would be that 
the city would survive and continue in her own 
place (6). 

In the deliverance thus wrought, the tents of 
Judah (7) were to have the first l')enefit. This 
phrase denotes the ix^oplc of the countryside 
as distinct from the inhabitants of the city. The 
dwellings of the former w^ere unfortified, whereas 
those of the latter were strongly walled. But, as 
we have seen, the princes of the undefended 
people were to be as firebrands among the 
besieging forces, and to distinguish themselves 
in the conflict, thus precluding all boasting on 
the part of the house of David (i.e. the princes) 
and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem against their 
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weaker brethren (7). The glory of the deliverance This mourning for Christ began almost 
belonged neither to Judah, nor to Jerusalem, but immediately after the crucifixion (see Lk. xxiii. 
to the Lord. By His help, the feeblest of the 48). The number of mourners greatly increased 
people should l)c as David, when David was at on the day of Pentecost, and subsequently; and 
the height of his power; and the princes rt.y Cjw/, shall continue to grow until ‘all Israel shall be 
rather ‘as a god\ or as the angvl of ihe Lord tS) saved’. These prophecies have a special reference 
hefv>re the people. ‘ Fhc general meaning is that to the spiritual Israel of God; for repentance is a 
the Lord God will strengthen the weakest and necessary part of Christian experience, 
give additional elevation, honour, and influence 

to the highest, and add divinely to the might ol cleansed land (xiii, 1-6) 

the mightiest, so lluU no opposing power shall There is an obvious connection between this 
ever stand before them, any more than when thai chapter and chapter xii in that it deals with the 
divine angel of ilte covcpanl w'as commissioned moral rcft»rniation which should follow after 
to be their conductor and guardian of Whom penitential sorrow. Mourning for sin is followed 
Jehovah said, my name is in him' (Wardlaw). by cleansing from sin. 

In this picture of the impregnable city Jeru- The day (1) is the same as that in xii. II; and 
Salem represents the Church, fhe literal Jeru- the piercing of the rejected Messiah is, in elfect, 

Salem was to be laid waste by the Romans, as it the opening of \\\q fountain. This verse ‘exhibits 

had been on former occasions by other enemies; the two grand doctrines of the gospel- juslifica- 

hut the spiritual Jerusalem shall never know tion and sanctification' (Henderson). 'I hc grace 

defeat by the ‘gates of hell’. of the Spirit of Christ is needed for the latter, as 

the virtue of the blood of C hrist is needed for the 
e. The peniteiU people (xii. 10-14) former, [ he apostle John, with the genius of the 

The crowning merc> of God to His chosen mystic, secs a cc:>nncction Ix-'twecn this twofold 

people is now mentioned. He v/ill send a plentiful ligiirc and the ‘blood and water' that issued from 
effusion of the .sp/rd of grace' and of suppluniions the picixcd side of .lesus (Jn. six. 34). Blood W'as 
(10) upon them which wall bear fruit in }X'ni(cnt needed for atonement, as the countless sacrifices 
prayer. But ‘sight ol’sin must precede sorrow for of' the Old Testament inJicated; and the Spirit 

sin' and their ‘sight of sin’ comes through was required for sanctification, as the many 

looking upon Him whom they have pierced (10). washings of the law' showed; and both issue from 
The pierced One is undoubtedly Christ Himself the same fountain. Ihe fountain was opened 
(sec Jn. xix. 36); but the change from the first by anticipation from the beginning, and on the 
person t(^ the tliird in this passage creates some ground of what Christ w as to uevomplish by His 
dillicuity, tind various explanations have been atoning death believers who lived under the 
advanced. Hut such transitions are not uncom- Old Testament dispensation were saved. But 
mon in the prophetic books. Hitzig, liow'cver, when Christ died the fountain was opened in 

explains the transition ‘siniplv- from the identi- reality. Tlic term fountain denotes fulness; and 

tication of the Sender with the Sent’ (cT. Mk. ix. the mention of it as being opened to the house of 

37; Lk. X. 16). David and to the inJuthitants of Jerusalem (1) 

The comparisons made of this mourning signifies that it was to be available to all, from 

indicate both its intensity and generality. It the princely family to the humblest dweller in 

shall be as the mourning of a parent over the tlic royal city. 

deatli of an only son, or a firstborn child; and This cleansing was to be marked by moral 
as the mourning of the nation over the death of reformation. The idols were to be cut off- Xhe'n 
king Josiah. Hadadrimmon is believed to have very names banished from memory. The false 
been a city situated in the valley of Megiddo, prophets, and the unclean spirit by w^hom they 
where Josiah was slam (see 2 Ch. xxxv. 22). were actuated, were to be c.xpellcd (2). So great 

Although Jerusalem only is mentioned (II) as should be the zca! for pure doctrine that the 

being involved in tliis mourning, it is clear from very parents of any false prophet who might yet 

the verses that follow that, in this instance, the remain should rise up against him and destroy 

city stands for the nation. him in their deep abhorrence of the sin of 

Wardlaw, and otla^rs, regard the families stpGixking lies in the name of the f ord cf. Di. 

specifically mentioned in verses 12, 13 as repro- xiii. 6-11, xviii. 20). Such wx^uJd be the discredit 
senting the leading classes of the people: the cast upon the false prophet that he w'ould be- 

family of the house of David —the royal lineage; come ashamed of the things of which he formerly 

the family of the hou.se of Mathan—the prophetic boasted. No longer would he wear a rough (or 

line; the family of the house of Levi—ihe priest- ‘hairy’) garment to deceive the people into re- 
hood; and the family of Shimei—ihe whole garding him as a prophet (4). The description of 

assemblage of the scribes or teachers. The Elijah us ‘an hairy man’ (2 Ki. i. 8) probably had 

mention of their wives as mourning apart is in reference to his rough mantle of camel’s hair 

reference to the practice of males and females or sheepskin—a form of dress that succeeding 

sitting and worsliipping separately. The mourn- prophets appear to have affected in imitation of 

ing extends to all classes individually—the him. 

leading families mentioned, and all the families To cast off all suspicion from himself, the 
that remain (14). false prophet would now try to pass himself off 
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as a serf of the fields, engaged from his youth in 
the humbler tasks of husbandry (5). And if one 
should still regard him with suspicion, bcaiuse 
of certain wound-marks in (better ‘between’; 
Heb. hen) his hands (i.e. upon his breast or 
back), he would attribute these, not to the cause 
which they suspected, viz. idolatrous worship 
(cf. 1 Ki. xviii. 28), but to wounds sustained in 
the house of friends. The reference may be to 
lacerations made by mourners in their own flesh 
when they visited bereaved friends (although 
the practice was forbidden among the Jews; see 
Lv. xix. 28) or to wounds ‘received by him on 
the occasion of some carousal with boon 
companions’ (Wright). 

g. The purifying chastisement of Israel (xiii. 

7-9) 

At verse 7 the prophecy lakes a new turn, al¬ 
though it is directly continuous from the earlier 
part of the chapter. Jehovah summons His 
sword to smite His Shepherd, whose official 
character is first descril')ed, and then the consti- 
tv\tion of His Person. He is Jehovah's shepherd 
entrusted with the charge of His flock. In His 
Person, He is uniquely suited to His task, being 
a man and yet Jehovah's fellow (1). The word 
gebher, rendered man, is emphatic, indicating 
that the Shepherd is a man par excellence] while 
the word Uimitfu fellow, contains the idea of 
fellv)wship on equal terms. The smiling of any 
mere Jewish ruler, which is the interpretation 
favoured by some writers, could not therefore 
be regarded as the ultimate and true fulfilment 
of this prophecy. 

The immediate result of the smiling of the 
Shepherd is next shown: the sheep shall he 
scattered (7). The significance of these words is 
revealed in Christ’s application of them as 
recorded in Mt. xxvi. 31. This prophecy may also 
refer to the dispersion of the Jews after the siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, notwithstanding that at 
the time they were Messiah's enemies. 

The flock were not to be left in their scattered 
condition, however, for the prophecy proceeds, 
I will turn mine hand upon the little ones (7); 
rather ‘I will turn back my hand over (Heb. *al) 
the humble ones’. This action is to be understood 
in a gracious sense, as in Is. i. 25 and xl. II. The 
Shepherd was smitten as the substitute of the 
flock, and for His sake the scattered sheep were 
to be re-gathered and lovingly protected by the 
very hand that had wielded the sword against 
the Shepherd. By the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, God rallied the dispersed 
disciples, and by the execution of the commission 
given to them, and through them to the Church 
in all succxjcding ages, the ‘outcasts of Israel’ 
arc to be ‘gathered together’ (Ps. cxivii. 2). 

But although the smiting of the Shepherd was 
‘by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God’, the action of those who crucified Him 
was none the less their own on that account. 
It was by ‘wicked hands* that He was ‘crucified 
and slain’; and the righteousness of God 


demanded that justice should be executed. Hence 
the concluding prediction of this chapter. It is 
not necessary to interpret the two parts and 
third part mentioned in verses 8 and 9 with 
literal exactness. The two facts made clear are 
that there was to be a widespread destruction 
and slaughter among the rejecters of the Good 
Shepherd, and that a remnant was to be spared. 
Hven this remnant would have to endure severe 
chastisement, but the figure of the refiner and 
his crucible (9) makes it clear that the fiery trial 
is to have a glorious issue. God will again speak 
to Israel in terms of covenant grace and say It is 
my people, and they, refined and purified by their 
long tribulalioji, will respond The Lord is my 
God. Punished for tlieir rejection of the true 
Shepherd (xi. 16), they shall be blessed on their 
{x^nitent return to Him. 

VIJ. THE FINAL VICTORIES OF THE 
SHEPHERD-KING. xiv. I-2I 

a. The rout of Jerusalem’s enemies (xiv. 1-15) 

In this chapter the subject of chapior xiii is 
expanded. I'he opening words arc addressed to 
Jerusalem, the capture of which city, with the 
horrors attendant upon such an event, are 
described in verse 2. So completely shall the city 
be taken that the enemy shall sit down in the 
very midst of her to divide the spoil. All nations 
(2), generally speaking, were represented in the 
invading army, for Rome was the mistress of 
many lands. 

But the Judgment of God against Jerusalem 
was to recoil eventually upon the heads of those 
who were the ministers of His wrath against 
her (3). and it is significant that the decline of 
the Roman Empire dates from the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

The striking and sublime figure of verse 4 
promises divine intervention to facilitate the 
escape of the favoured remnant from the city. 
The Lord was to fight against His people’s 
enemies as when he fouyht in the day of battle (3). 
There may be a reference here to what hapjxjned 
at the Red Sea when the Egyptians pursued after 
Israel at ilie exodus. Moses quietened the host 
with the assurance, ‘Jehovah shall fight for you, 
and ye shall hold your peace’ (Ex. xiv. 14). As on 
that occasion He divided the seii for them, so 
enabling them to escape, so now He would, as 
it were, divide the mountain for them for the 
same purpose. 

The figure of the cleft mountain indicates the 
direction of their flight. Half of the mountain 
was to remove northwards and the other half 
southwards, thus leaving a valley running east 
and west. Azal (5) is probably a place-name, 
perhaps the Beth-ezel mentioned in Mi. i. 11. 
It is by no means uncommon for ‘Belli’ in a 
place-name to be omitted. 

The earthquake referred to in verse 5 is not 
recorded in any of the historical books of the 
Old Testament; but Amos mentions it in a way 
which indicates that it was a disaster of such 
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importance as to furnish a date from which other 
events were reckoned (Am. i. 1). 

In describing tiie coming of the Lord to deliver 
His people and smile their enemies, the prophet 
changes abruptly from the third person to the 
second —The Lord my God shall conh\ and all the 
saints (better ‘holy ones' or ‘angels') with thee 
(5). So clear is his visiiMi of this great event that 
he addresses Jehovah as actually present and 
describes the salvation which sh(Hild ensue from 
His coming. In that day ‘there shall not be light, 
the bright ones shall contract themselves' (6; rv 
mg.). Tltis signifies a dimming of the liglit by the 
contraction of the heavenly bodies, with the 
resultant condition of the deep gloom of a 
heavily overcast day. The duration of this 
condition shall be one day which shall he known 
to the Lord (7), i.c. a continuous period of 
mingled light and darkness enduring, not for 
‘one day' of twenty-four hours, but for a time, 
the measure of which is known only to the 
Lord. And then at ‘evening time', when usually 
darkness deepens, the light shall suddenly 
brighten, and instead of dusk shall contc dawn. 

Here \vc have a picture of the condition of the 
Christian Church from the time of the lall ot 
Jerusalem until the present hour. It has been a 
long and cloudy day, with some periods brighter 
than others, but w'ithout any period of ab.volule 
darkness or of perfect light. When this ‘day’ 
shall approach its close, instead of the darkness 
becoming denser, as might be expected, the light 
will grow brighter, and the glory of the Lord 
will illumine the world. This illumination will 
be marked by joy and blessing; for that appears 
to be the meaning of the figure in verse 8 where 
Jerusalem is represented as the watershed of 
living waters, i.e. pure and gusliing waters, 
half of them flowing toward the former sea, and 
half toward the hinder sea, unaffected by 
drought of summer or frost of winter. Instead of 
former and hinder seas, the RV more correctly 
reads ‘eastern sea’ and ‘western .sea', i.c. the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. The 
general meaning of this figure is that the water 
should flow in all directions, and throughout 
the world, Palestine bcinu the symbol of the 
wider area, bringing life and fertility wherever it 
can)e. 

The blessings syrnboli/ed by the perennial 
streams of living water are the outcome of the 
return to God on the part of the people. There 
shall lx: one Lord (9); i.e, idols shall be disowned 
and abolished; and his name one; i.e. His name 
alone shall be invoked and adored. 

When the great King is thus acknowledged, 
His royal city shall attain to outstanding 
prominence. Lhat is the significance of the 
exaltation of Jerusalem dcvscribcd in verses 10-12. 
Turned as a plain (10). Henderson connects this 
figure with that of the living waters (8), flowing 
throughout the land from Jerusalem. ‘Every 
obstruction shall be removed which prevents the 
free and full flow of the living waters throughout 
the world. What is high shall be levelled, and 


what is low shall be elevated.’ To say that this 
levelling was to take place from Geba to Rimmon 
is the equivalent of saying that it was to cover the 
whole land, from north to south—these towns 
marking roughly the northern and southern 
extremities of the kingdom of Judah. The 
exalted city is to be inhabited in her place (10); 
i.c. its former boundaries shall be occupied to 
the full. Benjamin's gate (alternatively, ‘the gate 
of Ephraim') was situated in the centre of the 
old northern wall. I'rom this gate the wall ran 
westward to the corner gate, and eastward to the 
place of the first gate, which is identified with the 
‘old gale’ of Ne. iii. 6. The tower of Hananeel was 
situated in the norlh-cast corner, near the ‘first 
gate', and the king's winepresses were on the 
south side i?f the city, in the king’s garden (see 
Ne. iii. 15). In this verse, therefore, we have the 
breadth of the city from cast to west and from 
north to south. 

The security of the city is next indicated. 
There sliould be no more utter destruction (11), or 
mowing down, of the inhabitants. I'hcir defence 
would be in the hands of the Lord. I he picture 
drawn in verse 12 is both grai^hic and appalling. 
A plague from the Lord smites the serried ranks 
of Jerusalem's enemies suddenly, while they arc 
on their feet. The eyes turned with evil intent 
upon the city and the tongues which uttered 
blasphemous defiance against her shall consume 
away (12). Moreover, they are thrown into such 
confusion that they turn their swords against 
each other and become an easy prey to the 
defenders of Jerusalem and the men of Judah. 
The very horses and beasts of burden belonging 
to the enemies of Jerusalem are afflicted by the 
destroying plague, and the would-be spoilers 
are themselves utterly spoiled (13-15). 

b. Jerusalem’s ultimate glory' (xiv. 16-21) 

But the destruction of Jerusalem's enemies is not 
universal. The spared remnant of tlio.se who went 
up against Jerusalem shall go up again to the 
royal city, this time to keep the feast of taher- 
iuicles (16). We arc not to conclude from the 
statement that they shall go up from year to year 
for this purpose that the rites of Judaism are to 
be given a place in the Christian economy. The 
language used is figurative, and the particular 
feast mentioned is the fittest of all Jewish festivals 
to illustrate the prophet’s meaning. The feast 
of tabernacles was a harvest festival^ and thus a 
fitting symbol of the ingathering of the heathen 
to the kingdom of Ciod. Moreover, as it was a 
feast of remembrance to the Jews, commemorat¬ 
ing rsiacl’s sojourn in the wilderness, so to the 
ingalhcrcd Gentiles it should also become a feast 
of remembrance recalling the times in which 
they dwelt in the wilderness of ignorance and 
idolatry. To Jew and Gentile, now united in 
a common loyalty to Christ, it would serve also 
as a reminder that they were ‘strangers and 
pilgrims’ in the earth, whose citizeaship was in 
heaven. Grateful recollection, adoring praise, 
and joyful anticipation—all of which arc associ- 
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ated with the feast of tabernacles—are abiding 
elements in Christian worship. 

But a recalcitrant section of the spared rem¬ 
nant have yet to be dealt with. Tiieir failure to 
join in the worship of Jehovah would be requited 
by the withholding of the rain whieli was needful 
for the support of life (17). Verse 18 is somewhat 
obscure. Egypt is specially mentioned among the 
enemies of Jerusalem, probably because the 
Egyptians were tlie first oppressors of the Jews, 
and because, since their land was irrigated by 
the Nile, the withholding of rain from Egypt 
might seem hut a light disadvantage. 'Ihe 
threatened plague would come upon iliem in 
common with all other peoples who would 
neglect to keep the feast of taheniacles, and they 
too would suffer want as a result of the withhold¬ 
ing of rain from their own land and from the 
lands whose streams fed their river. 

In the closing verses of the prophecy wc arc 
given a picture of a Jerusalem wholly conse¬ 
crated to Jehovah—a picture in which the holy 
city is the symbol of the Chrisfiafi Church regnant 
in the world. 1'hc distinction as between seeuiar 
and siicrcd is done away, for everyone and every- 


thittg is now consecrated to the Lord’s purposes. 
The hells, or plates, of the horses bear the same 
inscription as the mitre of the High Priest; the 
pots and common vessels of the Lord’s house 
siiall be holy as the howls hefore the altar] all 
shall be cc>n.^ec^^ltcd to holy pLirpt).ses. 

By the Canaanite (21), sonic writers understand 
‘tratlickcr’ (rv mg.) or merchant; and the word 
will bear that meaning (see Jb. xli. 6). In this 
sense the passage may mean that marketing in 
the holy courts, as in .In. ii. would be 

unknown, or, more probably, that theie would 
be no more mercenary priesthood. But it is also 
possible to take the word as referring to all the 
frequenters of God’s house. 'I he ancient in¬ 
habitants of Canaan had been a corrupt people, 
whence the name C'ana.aniic was scarictimes given 
in reproach to Israel in limes of backsliding 
(see E/k. xvi. 3). The city o{ God should no longer 
be polluted by the ungodly and profane: ‘There 
sliall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
dcliieih, neither whatsoever worketli abomina¬ 
tion, or m.ikelh a lie: but ih.ey which are written 
in the Eamb's book (d* life* (Rev. xxi. 27). 

G. N. M. ConiNS. 
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INTRODUCTJON 


I. D\TE 

It is not possible to fix the d;\te of Malachi with 
any exactness. We know from his references to 
the temple and the priests that he lived after the 
return from the Babylonian exile and after the 
rebuilding of the temple (516 b.c.). The reference 
in i. 3 to a raid on Edom is not helpful as many 
such raids occurred in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Nor is the ‘governor’ in i, 8 necessarily 
a Persian governor. However, the stale of aft'airs 
during the prophet’s ministry is similar to that 
presupposed by the reforms of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and many scholars are of opinion that the 
book was written shortly before the coming of 
Ezra. This date (c. 460 b.c.) is very generally 
accepted. 

n. BACKGROUND 

The Jews had returned from exile with high 
hopes. Inspired by Haggai and Zechariah, they 
had rebuilt the temple. Tliis building did not 
have the glory of the original one which had 
been destroyed by the Babylonians, but it served 
its purpose. As the years passed, the Jews 
became disillusioned. The promised prosperity 
did not return. Life was hard. They were sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, such as the Samaritans, 
who sought to thwart them at every opportunity. 
They suffered from drought and bad crops and 
famine. 

They began to doubt the love of God. They 
questioned the justice of His moral rule. The 
evil-doer is good in the sight of the Lord, they 
said. They argued that there was no profit in 
obeying His commandments and walking peni¬ 
tently before Him, for it was the evil and self- 
reliant who prospered. 

m. THE PROPHET’S MESSAGE 

The prophet proceeded to answer them and to 
show them that this scepticism was hypocritical. 
If adversity was their lot, it had befallen them, 
not in spite of their godlinc.ss, but because of 
their sinfulness. There was the corrupt worship 
of the priests, for example. They were irreverent 
and extremely perfunctory in their temple 
duties. They gave a bad lead to the people who 
brought blemished offerings, even after promis¬ 
ing good ones. The very Gentiles offer worthier 
sacrifice. The people were also transgressing, the 
men divorcing the wives of their youth, and 
contracting foreign marriages. Sins of all kinds 
prevailed: sorcery, adultery, dishonesty, oppres¬ 


sion of the weak and general ungodliness. How 
could they expect to prosper when the country 
was rotten w'ith such practices? 

Malachi, in true prophetic strain, condemned 
the sins and summoned the people to repent¬ 
ance. If they would purify their worship, obey 
the law, and pay their tithes in full, God’s 
blessing would follow. In sounding forth this 
call, the prophet revealed that he had a lofty 
conception of God. God wxis the majestic Lord 
of hosts; His decrees and judgments were 
irresistible; His love was holy and unchanging. 

Malachi found ultimate salvation for his 
people not in their repentance but in the Lord’s 
action. The great day of the Lord would dawn. 
It would purify and vindicate the godly and 
destroy the wicked. That day would be prepared 
for by the coming of the prophet Elijah. 

IV. THE MAN 

All that we know of the prophet himself we 
have to infer from his utterances. He was a true 
prophet. He spoke with full authority. He could 
say, ‘Thus .saith the Lord of hosts.’ He had an 
intense love for Israel and for the services of 
the temple, and a high conception of the tradition 
and duties of the priests. It has often been said 
that, while other prophets emphasized morality 
and inward religion, Malachi laid stress on 
worship and ritual. While this is true on the 
whole, we have to note that he was not altogether 
forgetful of Israel’s moral obligations (sec the 
formidable list at iii. 5), and that, for him, ritual 
wa.s not an end in itself, but the expre.ssion of 
the people’s faith in the Lord. 

His style is simple and direct, and marked by 
the frequent occurrence of the words ‘Yet ye 
say’. Perhaps this is more than the rhetorical 
method of the writer; it may have had its origin 
in the protesting and questioning cries of the 
hecklers, when he first delivered his message on 
the streets. 

V. NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS 

Only three passages arc referred to or quoted 
in the New Testament, viz. i. 2f., iii. 1, iv. 5f. 
The first of these, ‘I loved Jacob, and J hated 
Esau’, contains an idea that has proved some¬ 
what offensive to modern taste. Yet it is difficult 
to avoid holding some doctrine of election in 
view of the many statements in the Bible and of 
the facts of human experience. Truly one is often 
taken and another left. It is in support of the 
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doctrine oi the election of the true Israel that 
Paul quotes the verse in Rom. ix. 13. 

VI. IHL END OF PROPHECY 
With Malachi the curtain was rung down on 
prophecy until the coming of the Baptist. 1 he 
living and powerful words of the prophets were 
heard no more. The scribes and the priests 


became the central religious figures. The age of 
creativencss had given way to the age of learn¬ 
ing. 1 he Jews had now a large body of literature, 
and its exegetes, those who expounded it, were 
the new channel of the voice of God. Of this 
coming situation, in which religion was mainly 
legalistic, we have a clear sign in the book of 
Malachi. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. THE SUPERSCRIPTION, i. 1 
11. THE LORD’S LOVE FOR ISRAEL, i. 2-5 
HI. ISRAEL’S DISHONOUR OF 1 HE LORD. i. 6 -ii. 9 

IV. CONDEMNATION OF DIVORCES AND FOREIGN MARRIAGES. 

ii. 10 16 

V. THE COMING JUDGMENT, ii. J7—iii. 6 

VI. REPENTANCE BY TITHES WILL BRING BLESSING, iii. 7-12 
Vn. THE COMING VINDICATION OF THE GODLY, iii. 13 iv. 3 

Vlll. CONCLUSION, iv. 4-6 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE SUPEKSCRIPTION. i. 1. 

Burden: something taken up solemnly on the 
lips, especially a divine oracle. See note on Zc. 
ix. 1. Malachi. The name means *my messenger’. 
There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether this was the real name of the prophet. 
If so, it may be the contracted form of Mala- 
chiah, The Lord’s messenger’, on the analogy of 
Abi for Abijah (‘Jehovah is my father’) and Uri 
for Urijah (‘Jehovah is my light’). 

H. THE LORD’S LOVE OR ISR.\EL. 
i. 2-5 

Yet ye say (2). Tlie prophet employs the vivid 
method of question and answer eight times 
(cf. i. 6, 7, ii. 14, 17, iii. 7, 8, 13). Men are asking 
for a proof of the Lord's love. It is to be found 
in the favour He has shown Jacob (i.e, Israel), 
and in the overthrow of Edom, a people origin¬ 
ally sprung from Jacob’s twin brotlicr Esau, but 
in more recent years Israel’s hated foe (2, 3). 
Yet / loved Jacob. See Rom. ix. 13. Edom has 
sutlered utter and final desolation and, in the 
future, her waste places will be a witness of her 
wickedness and of the Lord's anger. The refer¬ 
ence in verse 3 is to some recent calamity that 
had befallen Edom, probably at the hands of 
the Nabatean Arabs who drove the Edomites 
from their old territory of Mount Seir to the 
district south of Judah, thereafter called Idumaea. 
Whereas (4); Rv mg. reads Though’. The Lord of 
hosts (4). I'his title occurs over twenty times in 
the book. The border of wickedness (4). The 
thought is that when meo of a future generation 


see the desolation, they will conclude that Edom 
must have been desperately wicked to merit 
such punishment. Israel, on the other hand, will 
have indisputable proof of God’s sovereign care. 
Verse 5 may be rendered, ‘Tlie Lord is great 
above the territory of Israel’ (I.C.C.). 

in. ISRAEL’S DISHONOUR OF THE 
LORD. i. 6- ii. 9 

A son honouretli his father (6). In Israel this 
attitude towards one’s father was stressed above 
all others. To think of God as Father, therefore, 
should result in honouring His authority and 
majesty. My fear (6); i.e. reverence for Me, of 
the sort that is due to a master from a servant. 
But the priests despise my name (6). Ye offer 
polluted bread . . . (7). I'his is not an answer to 
the preceding question but a second predicate 
descriptive of the priests, which is explained in 
verse 8. They despise His name in thinking that 
the table of the Lord is contemptible (7), and they 
pollute Him by their blemished offerings. For 
thee (7) the lxx and Targum read ‘it’, as also 
in verse 8. The blind (8). Every sacrificial victim 
had to be unblemished (see Dt. xv. 21, etc.). Is it 
not evil?{^)\ better, as in rv, ‘it is no evil’, and 
understood as expressing the sentiments of the 
priests. Governor (8); possibly Persian; the 
priests were bringing offerings to the altar which 
they would not dare present to the civil ruler. 
Accept thy person (8); lit. ‘lift up thy face’, i.e. 
‘to assure thee of his favour’. So their efforts to 
entreat God’s favour will avail nothing ii' they 
bring such ^fts to Him. This hath been by your 



mem (9). Read with E\p. BibiCj 'WheDihinp 
lik (fiis conifi from your He accept 

VOUT persons? In verse 10 follow rv and read, 
"0\\ feat feere were one among you that would 
shut the doors, that ye might not kindle fire on 
mine altar in vain!’ Better to close the temple 
doors and to have no sacrifice at all than offer 
this vain worship. Shali be (I \). Read each time 
with RV ‘is’. The point is that in the prophet’s 
day the very Gentiles were offering worship 
which was more sincere than that in Jerusalem. 

In that ye say (12). Cf. verse 7; it is their 
attitude rather than their actual utterance that 
the prophet has in mind. Snuffed (13); i.e. 
‘sniffed’. The priests find the temple services 
boring, and the people, following their example, 
are stingy and deceitful. Cursed he the deceiver 
(14). We are reminded of the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira in Acts v. Dr. M. Dods quotes 
very appositely from Pirke A both i. 16, ‘Say 
little and do much. Be like Abraham, who only 
promised a morsel of bread, but fetched a calf 
tender and good.’ 

This commandment (ii. 1); i.e. the teaching of 
the subsequent verses. If the priests do not pay 
heed to it, they will be cursed. Vour blessings (2). 
Probably the priestly benedictions, though some 
would understand the phrase as meaning the 
personal advantages enjoyed by the priests. 
Your seed (3); i.e. your posterity. For the last 
phrase the lxx reads ‘i^hold, I remove the 
shoulder from you’, i.e. incapacitate you from 
your function of blessing. The German Bible 
has the interesting reading, ‘it shall remain stuck 
to you’. The obvious meaning of the verse is 
that tlie priests will be openly disgraced and 
thoroughly discredited unless they learn to be 
worthy representatives of God’s covenant with 
Levi (4). In verses 5-7 the nature of true priestly 
service is indicated. Peace (5) means here ‘general 
prosperity’ (cf, Nu. xxv. 12). A better rendering 
of this verse is, ‘My covenant was with him; life 
and peace—I gave them to him; fear—and he 
feared me, and was afraid before my name.’ 
The covenant promised prosperity in return for 
true reverence. The law of truth (6); i.e. true 
instruction. When this was given by the priest 
many were converted tfom wickedness. Equity 
(6); i.e. ‘uprightness’, the opposite of iniquity, 
fie is the messenger (7), The priest, as well as 
the prophet, is the Lord’s messenger with the 
duty of imparting knowledge, i.e. of the Lord 
and of His commandments. 

Ye have corrupted the covenant (8); i.e. ‘broken’ 
it. This they have done by showing partiality and 
generally doing the opposite of what was ex¬ 
pected of them. Little wonder that they were 
despised by the people (9). 

IV. CONDEMNATION OF DIVORCES 

AND FOREIGN MARRIAGES, ii. 10-16 

Have we not all one father? (10). The fact that 
Israel has in God a common Father and Creator 
ought to bind them closely together, and make 


the unity. But Juduh has dealt treacherotasly (i i) 
and profaned the Lord’s sanctuary with her 
foreign marriages, //ol/ness (11), i.e. ‘sanctuary’, 
means either the temple or the holy people (cf. 
Je. ii. 3). A daughter of a strange god (11) is a 
woman of another religion. Verse 12 may be 
read thus: ‘May the Lord cut off to the man 
who docth this the caller and the called’ (see 
rv). The latter phrase is idiomatic and means 
‘all his posterity’. There arc two ways of under¬ 
standing verse 13. The weeping may be that o 
the divorced wives, as a consequence of which 
the worship of the people is not acceptable 
before the Lord. Or, reading ‘because* for 
insomuch that, the weeping may betoken the 
renewed efforts of the zealous but impenitent 
people to procure the Lord’s favour, after their 
offerings have been rejected by Him. 

The wife of thy covenant (14); i.c. ‘the wife to 
whom thou hast vowed loyalty’. The meaning 
of the first half of verse 15 is very obscure. 
Oesterlcy suggests: ‘Did not One make us and 
preserve our spirit alive? And what does the 
One desire? A godly seed!’ The point here is 
that when an Israelite marries a non-lsraelitish 
woman, the religion of the offspring is more 
likely to be that of the mother than of the father. 
He hateth putting away (16). Malachi leaves his 
hearers in no doubt as to the Lord’s attitude to 
these divorces, so justifying his call to them to 
take heed{\5). For one covereth violence with his 
garment (16). Read with rv ‘and him that 
covereth his garment with violence*. When a 
man claimed a woman as his wife, he cast his 
garment over her (cf. Ru. iii. 9). In this verse, 
therefore, ‘garment’ has to be understood in the 
sense of ‘wife’. 


V. THE COMING JUDGMENT. 
ii, 17—iii. 6 

The people have wearied the Lord {11) by saying 
that He delights in the evil-doer and by doubting 
the justice of His rule. The attitude expressed in 
this verse has to be understood against the 
background of the hardships of the post-exilic 
years. My messenger (iii. 1). In view of iv. 5, it 
is natural to interpret this as Elijah. In Mt. 
xi. 10. 14 our Lord quotes the first part of this 
verse and identifies Elijah with John the Baptist. 
This identification shows that the words of 
prophecy must not be taken too literally. Cf. 
also Lk. i. 17. The general meaning is that 
Malachi prophesies a revival of prophecy before 
the coming of the Lord: this was fulfilled in the 
ministry of John the Baptist, who was a true 
prophet and who prepared the way for the 
mission of Jesus Chiist. Messenger of the 
covenant (1). The phrase is to be taken in appo¬ 
sition to the Lord, whom ye seek; for ‘messenger*, 
therefore, read ‘angel*, the Hebrew word having 
this double meaning. The day of the Lord is a 
day of darkness and not light (cf. Am. v. 20), 
yet its purpose is to purify rather than to destroy. 
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Contrast iv. 1. Fullers' soap (2). A ‘fuller’ was a 
bleacher of cloth. In the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
John the Baptist is called ‘the Fuller’. The sons 
of Levi (3). Judgment will begin at the house of 
the Lord in the person of the priests, purifying 
them to fit them for their high function (4). 
Verse 5 shows that the prophet is concerned 
about the morality of the people as well as their 
worship. The coming Judge will expose and 
condemn evil-doers of all kinds. That turn aside 
the stranger (5). As the ‘stranger’ was liable to 
have few friends to protect him and to ensure 
that he received justice, special concern was 
shown for him in the law (cf. Lv. xix. 10, 33). 
/ change not (6). The Lord’s love for Israel is 
unchanging, and so Israel is not destroyed (cf. 
La. iii. 22). 

VI. REPENTANCE BY TITHES WILL 
BRING BLESSING, iu. 7-12 

Malachi now calls the people to return to the 
Lord and to the observance of His ordinances. 
For ye said (7) read, as in Rv, ‘ye say’. Tithes 
(8); see Lv. xxvii. 30; Nu. xviii. 21. They have 
been robbing God by withholding from Him 
His dues. This has brought down a curse upon 
them. Note that in verse 9 me is emphatic in the 
Hebrew. All the tithes (10); this suggests that 
some people had ceased tithing. The Hebrew 
may also be translated ‘the whole tithe’, which 
would metin that the people had been keeping 
back part of what they should bring. Times 
were admittedly bad, but Malachi calls them to 
prove God by bringing to His house what the 
law demanded. Then the windows of heaven 
would be opened (a phrase which suggests that 
they had been experiencing drought and bad 
crops), and there would be more than enough 
for all. That there shall not be room enough to 
receive it (10). The Hebrew is lit. ‘until there is 
no sufficiency’, which is understood as meaning 
‘until there is no more need’. For the storehouse 
see Ne. xiii. 5. The devourer (11); i.e. the ‘locust’. 
Cast her fruit (11), The cause of this would be 
mildew and blasting (I.C.C.). When the sur¬ 
rounding nations see the prosperity which will 
follow liberality towards God, they will rightly 
judge that it is the Lord’s action in blessing His 
people. 

VII. THE COMING VINDICATION OF 
THE GODLY. Ui. 13—lv. 3 

Stout (13); i.e. unyielding, insistent. The attitude 
of the people to God has been one of defiance. 


Spoken (13); the form of the verb in Hebrew is 
the Niphal, which is used of reciprocal action. 
The meaning is that they have spoken to one 
another, perhaps in little groups. Among them¬ 
selves they have questioned the profitableness of 
serving God loyally, and have imagined that it 
is the evil-doers who are prosperous. Walked 
mournfully (14); i.e. in penitence for any failures 
to obey the Lord's commands. They that work 
wickedness are set up (15); i.e. made prosperous. 
The next phrase should be read as in rv: ‘they 
tempt God, and are delivered.’ 

In verse 16 some, follow'ing the lxx, would 
read, ‘Such things spake they that feared the 
Lord to each other.’ But it is better to follow 
the Hebrew as in the av translation. The words 
in verse 14 are the complaints of the sceptics. 
The faithful refuse to be moved by these argu¬ 
ments and seek to deepen their fellowship with 
each other and to reassure themselves of God’s 
justice. Their names and records were written 
down in the Lord's book of remembrance. In 
that day . . . (17). rv reads ‘in the day that I do 
make, even a peculiar treasure’. G. A. Smith 
translates ‘in the day when I rise to action’. As 
God's special treasure the faithful will be spared 
the judgment which will fall on the ungodly. 
Return., and discern (18); i.e. ‘discern again’. 
There w^ill be a restoration of the moral order 
that obtained in the pre-cxilic days. The wicked 
shall be punished, burnt up like stubble (iv. 1); 
the godly, on the other hand, shall be justified 
and healed, as in the rays of the sun (2). Grow 
up (2); RV ‘gambol’. The suggestion is of a 
joyful, vigorous and care-free life. In the day 
(3); see rv and notes on iii. 17 above. 

VIII. CONCLUSION, iv. 4-6 

Horeb (4); i.e. Sinai. The people are exhorted 
to remember the law of Moses. With this verse 
we might compare the ending of Ecclesiastes: 
‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments.’ For 
Elijah (5) sec note above on iii. 1. The coming 
of this prophet will reconcile fathers and children 
and avert the threatened curse. The estrange¬ 
ment between the older and younger generations, 
which seems to be implied here, was probably 
due in part to the laxity about the marriage 
bond which Malachi has already denounced. 
These closing verses indicate that both the law 
and the prophets have their part to play in 
preparing for the coming of the Lord. Cf. Mk. 
ix. 4; Lk. xxiv. 44, 

J. T. H. Adamson. 
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PART THREE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
MATTHEW 

INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article, "The Fourfold GospeV, pp. 58-63. 


This Gospel is known to us from the vellum 
codices of the New Testament dating from the 
fourth and lifth centuries, from papyrus frag¬ 
ments of an earlier date, from early versions, for 
example the Syriac and the so-called Old Latin, 
and from quotations from patristic writers from 
the second century onwards. The questions of its 
text and transmission are bound up with those 
tiiat concern the New Testament as a whole. 


r. AUTHORSHIP 

Like the other three Gospels the book is anony¬ 
mous. The name of the apostle Matthew (see 
ix. 9, X. 3) has, however, been traditionally 
connected with it since at least the second century. 
There are extant in the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Eusebius, who wrote early in the fourth century, 
quotations from Papias, a second-century 
bishop (iii. 39), from Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons 
in the second century (v. 8, 2), and from Origen 
the ‘Christian scholar of the third century' 
(vi. 25), which agree in stating that this Gospel 
was written by Matthew for Hebrew Christians 
in Hebrew (by which these writers no doubt 
mean Aramaic). Eusebius adds his own testimony 
to the same effect twice in the course of l.is 
history (iii. 24, 6 and v. 10, 3). Well attested as 
the Aramaic original thus appears to be, no 
trace of it has survived. The earliest quotations 
from the Gospel are in Greek, and no scholar 
today doubts that the Gospel in Greek in its 
present form was in existence in the second half 
of the first century. Although no author’s name 
is mentioned in the Gospel, there is at least one 
piece of internal evidence which confirms the 
traditional authorship. The account of the call 
of Matthew in ix. 9 is followed by that of a meal 
taken by Jesus in the company of publicans and 
sinners (ix. lOff.). This begins with the words 
kai egencto autou anakeimenou en te{i) oikiaii) 
(ix. 10), This reads as if the meal took place in 
Jesus’ house, for the last three Greek words 
quoted above are best rendered in English ‘at 
home’. The parallel account in Mk. ii. 15, how¬ 
ever, makes it clear that the feast took place in 
Levi’s (that is, Matthew’s) house. There the 
reading is en t^(i) oikiaii) autou, in his house. The 
alternative sense in Mt. ix. 10, agreeing both 
with Mark and with the facts as they are 
obviously conveyed to us by both evangelists, is 


that Tit home' means ‘in my (that is, in the 
author's) house'. Here, therefore, is a phrase 
that betrays the identity of the author. 

11. SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL 

The dominant hypothesis among scholars at 
the present day is that Mark’s Gospel was the 
earliest written and that Matthew and Luke 
based their own work partly upon Mark (which 
according to this hypothesis they incorporated 
in toto, though with editorial variations), and 
partly upon other unknown sources, to which 
they had access. This may or may not be so. The 
evidence in its favour may be read in such a 
classical work on the subject as Canon Streeter’s 
The Four Gospels (5th impression, 1936). See also 
the General Article, The Fourfold Gospel, p. 61. 
Wc may well agree that the principal points in 
our Lord’s teaching, with the facts of His life, 
ministry, death and resurrection, were passed 
down among the Christians from the first in an 
oral tradition and that this may have taken a 
more or less fixed form in consequence of its use 
in the catechizing of candidates for baptism. The 
preface to the third Gospel appears to confirm 
that attempts had been made from time to time 
to incorporate this tradition in writing (Lk. i. 1, 
2). We can readily understand that later Chris¬ 
tian writers, including our evangelists, would 
have made use of such oral and written material. 
Yet there are certain further considerations with 
regard to the first Gospel. If the author was 
Matthew, he was an eyewitness of much that he 
records, as was not the case with the other two 
synoptists. The tradition that he wrote in Aram¬ 
aic may be based upon the possibility of his 
having composed notes or memoranda of our 
Lord’s sayings in his native language for his 
own use and for those to whom he went preach¬ 
ing. We need not exclude the possibility of these 
notes having been made actually contempor¬ 
aneously with the Lord’s ministry, nor of their 
having had a wide use as the basis of much 
subsequent oral and written tradition. 

It seems certain that at least by the second 
century Matthew’s Gospel had taken its place as 
the first of the four. The present writer feels that 
the natural inference is that at that time it was 
considered to have been the first written. Such 
a tradition may well have been based upon, or 
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confirmed by, two obvious facts. The first is that 
the Gospel was written for the Hebrew Christians 
of Palestine who constituted the earliest Christian 
communities. The internal evidence that it was 
written for them is strong and lies in such facts 
as the references to Jerusalem as ‘the holy city’, 
the references in v. 21, 22 to the Sanhedrin and 
the synagogue Courts, the special respect paid 
to the Mosaic law (v. 17-19), the rabbinic 
language of xvi. 19, xviii. 18, and above all the 
use made of Old Testament prophecy. I'he second 
fact that may well have contributed to the placing 
of this Gospel as the first among the four 
follows on from the first. It forms a connecting 
link with the Old Testament and thus a fitting 
introduction to the New. At the outset it links 
itself with the Old by carrying the pedigree of 
Christ to David and Abraham. We may notice 
also that much of the great discourse known as 
the Sermon on the Mount, which is so placed in 
the New Testament as to constitute a foundation 
for Christian ethics, is occupied with a careful, 
even elaborate explanation of the relationship of 
the new gospel ethic with that of the law'. In all 
early Greek ms.s of the New Testament this 
Gospel is placed first of the four and in the great 
majority the Gospels are placed first in the New 
Testament. 

lU. PURPOSE OF THE GOSPEL 

rhe evangelist’s object is obviously to place on 
record a connected account of the birth, ministry, 
passion and resurrection of Jesus Christ. He 
arranges his material around five great discourses 
of our Lord’s: the Sermon on the Mount 
(v. I—vii. 27); the charge to the apostles (x. 
5-42); the parables (xiii. 1-53); the discourse on 
humility and forgiveness (xviii. 1- 35); and the 
apocalyptic discourse (xxiv. l — xxv, 46). (See 
also notes on p. 62.) The evangelist makes his 
framework clear by the repetition of the same 
formula at the end of each of these addresses, i.e. 
‘It came to pass when .lesus had ended these 
sayings . . .’ The intervening portions are occu¬ 
pied with accounts of miracles and other events 
so grouped and arranged as to make them easy 
to memorize. The opening portion before the 
tirst discourse (chapters i—iv) consists of the 
birth and infancy stories, the ministry of John 


the Baptist, the baptism and temptation of the 
Lord and a general introduction to His ministry. 
The climax of the passion and resurrection 
immediately follows the last of the five discourses. 
The evangelist makes frequent use of proof texts 
from Old Testament prophecy and, indeed, 
interprets Old Testament prophecy as having its 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ in a manner that must 
have been very convincing to a Palestinian Jew 
of the first century and has been followed since 
by the Christian Church. 

The following sections arc peculiar to Mat¬ 
thew: the birth and infancy stories (i. 18—ii. 23); 
the general introduction to the Galilean ministry 
(iv. 23-25); the reference to Is. liii. 4 (viii. 17); 
the healing of the two blind men and of the 
dumb demoniac, with the reference to sheep 
having no shepherd (ix. 27-38); the invitation 
to the heavy laden (xi. 28-30); the reference to 
Is. xlii. 1 4 (xii. 15 21); the parables of the tares, 
the hid treasure, the pearl of great price and the 
drag net (xiii. 24- 30, 34-50); the general refer¬ 
ence to the ministry of healing (xv. 29-31); the 
discovery of the coin in the mouth of the fish 
(xvii. 24-27); tlie reference to children and their 
angels (xviii. 10, 11); the teaching on reconcilia¬ 
tion, prayer and forgiveness (xviii. 15-35); the 
teaching on eunuchs (xix. 10-12); the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard (xx. 1-16); the 
parable of the two sons (xxi. 28-32); the denunci¬ 
ation of the Pharisees (xxiii); parts of the apo¬ 
calyptic discourse, which is fuller in this Gospel 
than in the other synoptists (xxiv); the parable 
of the ten virgins (xxv. 1-13); the judgment of 
the sheep and goats (xxv. 31-46); the suicide of 
Judas (xxvii. 1-10); the re.surrection of the saints 
(XXvii. 52, 53); the setting of the w'atch at the 
tomb (xxvii. 62 66); the rumour of the theft of 
the body and the great commission (xxviii. 
11 - 20 ). 

The evangelist has a distinct style of his own of 
which one of the more obvious features is the 
lack of detail in the description of events. His 
accounts incline to be summary and details are 
run together. This may be clearly seen by con¬ 
trasting his accounts of the healing of the 
centurion's servant (viii. 5-13) and the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter (ix. 18 -26) w'ith the parallel 
accounts in Luke. His background and approach 
are naturally Semitic. 
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MATTHEW 1. 1-25 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. I. 1—ii. 23 

a. The ancestry of Jesus (i. 1-17) 

The hook of the generation (J); i.c. His pedigree 
or ancestry. David (!). The purpose of tracing 
our Lord’s ancestry to David is to show that 
the promises made to David that he should be 
an ancestor of the Messiah arc fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ (sec 2 Sa. vii. 12-16; Pss. kxxix. 29, 36, 37. 
cxxxii. 11). Abraham (1). Similar promises were 
made to Abraham (see Gn. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xvii. 7, 
xxii. 18; Gal. iii. 16). 

Thamar (3). She was a foreigner and a woman 
of doubtful morality (see Gn. xxxviii). Rachab (5) 
was also a foreigner and originally a wicked 
woman (see Jos. ii. 1; Hcb. xi. 31). Ruth (5). She 
was a Moabitess. See the book of Ruth for her 
story. Her that had been the wife of Vrias (6); 
i.c. Bath-sheba (see 2 Sa. xii. 10, 24). The fact 
that she is described in this way suggests a 
deliberate reminder of her sinful association with 
David. 

Solomon (7). It is probable that this genealogy 
traces not the natural descent (for which sec 
Lk. iii. 23-38), but the royal and legal, in right 
of W'hich Jesus Christ was heir to David's throne. 
Ozias (8); i.c. Uzziah (Is. vi. 1; 2 Ch. xxvi. 1), 
also called Azariah (2 Ki. xiv, 21) Three genera¬ 
tions are omitted here (see 1 Ch. iii. 11, 12) i?i 
order to make the table conform to the evange¬ 
list’s arrangement (see verse 17). This was a 
recognized feature of genealogies and is not due 
to inaccuracy. It is possible that generations are 
also omitted in the first and third sections of the 
table (verses 2-6, 12-16). Jechonias (II). He is 
also called Jehoiachin (2 Ki. xxiv. 8) and Coniah 
(Je. xxii. 24, 28) and was debarred from having 
any descendant upon the thione of David (Jc. 
xxii. 30). Jesus Christ was not a natural descend¬ 
ant of his. Carried away to Babylon (11). 1’hc 
reference is to the seventy years’ captivity. 

Joseph the husband of Mary (16), 'I he v/ording 
is carefully chosen to avoid giving the impression 
that Joseph was the natural father of Jesus 
Christ. As the husband of Mary he was His legal 
father, and the one through whom the right to 
David’s throne was transmitted. The marriage 
of Joseph and Mary took place after the con¬ 
ception but before the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Fourteen generations . . . fourteen generations . . . 
fourteen generations (17). The genealogy was 
purposely arranged in this way by (he evan¬ 
gelist in order to be memorized easily. Ihe 
Greek particle oun^ tran.slatcd so. implies this 
artificial arrangement. The sentence means, ‘This 
makes all the generations ... to be fourteen 
generations’. 

b. The birth of Jesus (i. 18 25) 

Espoused (18). This means that she was already 
bound to Joseph, although they were not yet 
actually married. Unfaithfulness after espousal 


was regarded as adultery. Of the Holy Ghost (18). 
Conception w'as by the miraculous operation of 
God the Holy (ihost, whereby ‘the Word be¬ 
came flesh’. Make her a public example . . . put 
her away privily (19). These two courses were 
open to him by Jewish law and custom. A man 
of Joseph's character would naturally incline to 
the second. While he thought (20). Knowing 
Mary’s good character, he was naturally greatly 
puzzled. The angel (20); better ‘an angel’, as in 
Rv. The intervention of the angel should not 
make the story less credible. Jt w'as essential 
under the circumstances, as no husband could 
be expected to believe the fact of the virgin con¬ 
ception unless the truth were revealed to him 
supernaturally. In a dream (20). Dreams were 
often recognized in the East as important 
channels of revelation, and still are so today. 
Son of David (20); the normal Hebrew way of 
saying ‘descendant of David’. JESUS (21). The 
Greek form of the Hebrew Jeshua, Joshua or 
Jchoshiia, meaning ‘the Lord saves’. He shall 
save his people from their sins (21); i.c. from their 
guilt and penalty as well as from their grip and 
power. This is a great foundation statement of 
the gospel standing at the outset of the New 
Testament. 

That it might be fulfilled (21) \ i.e. the statement 
of the prophet made the events inevitable. Of the 
Lord by the prophet (22); better, as in rv, ‘by 
the Lord through the prophet’. The Lord is 
the source or author of the prophecy. The pro¬ 
phet is the mouthpiece or channel. T his was the 
Jewish view of prophetical inspiration. It was 
also the view of the Christian Church until 
challenged by the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century. Wherever the phrase ‘by the prophet’ 
occurs the better rendering would be ‘through 
the prophet'. Behold, a virgin . . . his name 
Emmanuel (23); quoted substantially from llie 
Alexandrine Greek version (lxx) of Is. vii. 14. 
In the Greek the piirase God with us is taken 
from the lxx version ot Is. viii. 8, where it is a 
translation of the Hebrew Emmanuel. This is 
the second of two outstandingly important 
stalcmcnls of the gospel, both of them found 
within the scope of three verses (sec above on 
verse 21). This statement reveals that Je.sus is 
God. The whole Christian revelation may be said 
to be founded on these three verses. 

Knew her not (25). The language carefully 
safeguards the fact of the virgin birth. It implies, 
however, that, after the birth of Jesus, Joseph 
and Mary lived a normal married life. Her 
firstborn (25). These words are not found in the 
MSS that are considered the best and most 
accurate and should probably be omitted, as 
they are in rv. They imply that Mary had 
younger children and at least prove that at the 
time this phrase crept into the text in the early 
centuries of the Christian era no difficulty was 
experienced in believing this fact. For the names 
ol the Lord’s brothers see Mk. vi. 3. 
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c. The story of the wise men (ii. 1~12) 

Bethlehem (I). This was the village where king 
David was horn. It was not the home of Joseph 
and Mary. For the reason of their journey there 
see Lk. ii. 1-5. U lies a little south of .ferusalem. 
Judaea (I); i.c. the Roman province of Judaea 
and southernmost of the three provinces into 
which Palestine west of the Jordan was divided. 
Herod the king (1). He came from an Idumaean 
(Edomite) family and was king, under the 
Romans, of the whole of Palestine. He is usually 
known as Herod the Great, Wise men (I). Most 
likely they were astrologers belonging to a class 
of men similar to the Chaldeans mentioned in 
Dn. ii. 2. They probably came from 
Mesopotamia. Though legend has 
grown round them, nothing is 
known of the circumstances of 
their journey beyond what is told 
us in this Gospel. Born King of the 
Jews (2). This phrase is an echo of 
Jewish messianic expectations. His 
star (2); see also verse 10. No cer¬ 
tain grounds exist for a decision 
between the view that this was a 
peculiar astronomical phenomenon 
or a supernatural manifestation. To 
worship him (2). It appears from this 
that the wise men regarded Him 
already as a divine Being. 

The chief priests and scribes (4). 

The religious leaders were the 
natural people to whom to turn. 

The scribes (Heb. sopherim, Gk. 
grammateis) were the official inter¬ 
preters of the Mosaic law and 
constituted a sort of order of 
religious scholars. Christ (4); the 
Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Messiah. Both mean ‘anointed one’. 

.Icwish kings and priests were 
anointed as a sign of llieir conse¬ 
cration, and the ceremony gave 
them a special sanctity. And thou 
Bethlehem . . . my people Israel (6). 

The quotation is from Mi. v. 2, but 
does not come from the lxx nor is 
it apparently intended as a literal 
translation of the Hebrew. The religious leaders 
undoubtedly understood the passage as a predic¬ 
tion of the birth of the Messiah, as also has the 
Christian Church. 

The house (11). The holy family was no longer 
in the stable of the inn at Bethlehem. As the 
incident may have taken place at any time during 
the two years after Jesus’ birth (see verse 16), they 
may even have been in Galilee. The fact that 
Herod later slew thechildren in the Bethlehem area 
was due to the prophecy and not to information 
given him as to where the infant Jesus had been 
found. Worshipped(\\). The wise men must have 
received a very complete revelation with regard to 
the Person of Christ. Gifts (11). The three kinds of 
gifts arc generally regarded as symbolic of Christ’s 
threefold office as King, Priest and Prophet. 


d. The flight into Egypt (ii. 13 23) 

The angel (13); better ‘an angel’, as in rv. Herod 
will seek the young child (13). The family may 
have moved already from Bethlehem and so 
would have escaped the slaughter there. But it 
would have been difTicult to remain hidden 
while still in Palestine. The death of Herod {\ 5). 
This took place in the year 4 b.c. Owing 
to miscalculation the years of the Christian 
era, which were not reckoned until the fourth 
century a.d., commenced from four to six 
years after the birth of Christ. Out of Egypt 
have I called my son (15). This quotation is 
taken from the Hebrew of Ho. xi. 1. In the 



PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST 


original conte.xt the passage refers to the redemp¬ 
tion of Israel from Egypt by Moses. There was 
a hidden meaning implanted in the passage by 
the Holy Spirit, which is here brought out by the 
evangelist. 

According to the time (16). This seems to 
imply that the visit of the wise men took place 
when the Lord was nearly two years old. See 
note above on verse 11 and cf. verse 7. The 
quotation in verse 18 is taken substantially from 
the LXX and perhaps partly from the Hebrew of 
Je. xxxi. 15. The context in Jeremiah contains a 
promise of resurrection and restoration to their 
mothers of the infants murdered by Herod. 
Ramah was a town that belonged to Benjamin 
(see Jos. xviii, 25), who.se territory was im¬ 
mediately north of Jerusalem. Rachel, wife of 
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Jacob and mother of Benjamin, stands as the 
symbol for the Benjamite mothers. 

The land of Israel {20) \ i.e. Palestine. Archelaus 

(22) . He was the son of Herod the Great. On his 
father's death in 4 b.c. Archelaus succeeded to 
the provinces of Judaea, Samaria and Idumaea, 
the rest of Herod's dominions going to other sons 
(sec map on p. 775). He was a notorious tyrant. 
The parts of Galilee (22). Galilee was the northern¬ 
most of the three sections of Palestine. It had 
formed part of the dominions of Herod the 
Cireat, but on his death did not go to Archelaus 
but to his brother Herod Antipas, another .son 
of Herod the Great. Antipas was not called king 
but tetrarcK a Greek title meaning literally 
‘ruler of a fourth part'. 

He came ami dwelt in a city called Nazareth 

(23) . This was situated in the centre of Galilee on 
the hills north of the plain of Esdraclon. This 
was not the first connection of the holy family 
with Nazareth. It is clear from Lk. i. 26 that it 
w'as the virgin Mary's home. The Lucan nativity 
story also shows that she had relatives in Judaea. 
In Mt. xiii. 55 Joseph is referred to as ‘the car¬ 
penter'. The Greek word is tektdn and perhaps 
means ‘stone-ma.son' as much as ‘carpenter'. 
Recent discoveries have shown that Bethlehem 
was the centre of a guild of stone-masons who 
carried their craft all over the country. This 
might account for Joseph's connection both with 
Bethlehem and Galilee. He may well have felt 
that after the Lord’s birth it was his duty to 
remain in Bethlehem and bring Him up there, and 
may have reversed his decision owing to the 
facts here described. If he had former con¬ 
nections with Nazareth it would be a natural 
thing for him to select it for his home. He shall 
be called a Nazarene (23). The evangelist means 
by this term an inhabitant of Nazareth. I’hc 
words are not a quotation from a particular Old 
Testament prophecy; hence the rather indefinite 
w'ay in which they are introduced. The evangelist 
is perhaps thinking of Isaiah’s prophecy of 
Christ as the Branch (Hcb. netscr; sec Is. xi. 1). 
The term has no connection with tht- Nazarites 
(see Nu. vi). 

II, THE PREPARATION FOR JESUS’ 
PUBLIC MINISTRY. Hi. 1—iv. 17 

a. The ministry of John the Baptist (iii. 1-12) 
See notes on Mk. i. 1-8; Lk. iii. 1-20. Cf. also 
Jn. 1 . 6-34. In those days (1); i.e. about tw'enty- 
eight or thirty years after the events last de¬ 
scribed. John the Baptist (1). I Je was the son of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth and a cousin of the 
Lord, called and consecrated from birth to be 
Christ's forerunner (see Lk. i. 5-25, 57-80). The 
wilderness of Judaea (1); i.e. the eastern tract of 
the province of Judaea, lying east of the main 
mountain ridge and west of the Dead Sea. It 
was not a sandy desert, but was insufficiently 
fertile to repay cultivation. Repent (2). The root 
idea of this great gospel word is a change of 
heart and mind towards sin. The term ‘conver¬ 


sion' emphasizes the same change in its Godw'ard 
attitude. 

The kingdom of heaven (2). This expres¬ 
sion is peculiar to Matthew, who uses it where 
the other evangelists say ‘kingdom of God’. The 
change is due to Matthew’s Jewish background 
and outlook, it being regarded among the Jews 
as blasphemous to refer to God by name. Thus 
they substituted a term such as ‘heaven’. The 
kingdom of God meant the sovereignty or rule of 
God w hich Jewish messianic expectations looked 
to see set up over Israel. By the words is at hand 
the Baptist meant that the advent of Jesus was 
to introduce the new order. The voice of one 
crying . . . make his paths straight (3). These 
words arc quoted from the Lxx of Is. xl. 3, and 
thus explain that passage as a prophecy of John 
the Baptist. John was a ‘voice', the one purpose 
of his preaching being to point men to Jesus. He 
was to prepare the way by calling men to re¬ 
pentance and thus making them ready to receive 
the Lord. Locusts (4). The reference may be, 
perhaps, to locust beans. But locusts were eaten 
by the very poor. 

IVere baptized (6). The form that baptism took 
in John's day or subsequently is a subject upon 
which expositors and historians have not been 
agreed. See the notes on Mk. i. 4 and i. 9-11 on 
p. 809. Confessing their sins (6); not necessarily 
to John, but to God. 

The Pharisees (7). I hey were the most import¬ 
ant of the JewTsh religious sects which had 
arisen in the inter-Tcstamental period. Their aim 
w'as to stress and defend the Jewish religious 
outlook as oppo.sed to the Hellenistic, when the 
latter was gaining much ground in the East 
through the influence of the Selcucid, or Cireek, 
kings of Syria. The name is a Hellenized form of 
Heb. Perushim, ‘separated ones’. Their name for 
themselves was hasidim, ‘pious ones’. They stood 
for a scrupulous observance of the letter of the 
Mosaic law, but regarded rabbinic tradition as 
on a level with the Old Testament Scriptures. 
They were the ritualists of the Jewish Church. 
Sadducees (7). They were the next great Jewish 
sect after the Pharisees and probably originally 
came into being as a reaction against them. Their 
name derives, perhaps, from Heb. saddiq, 
‘righteous’. They taught that virtue was to be 
practised for its own sake, not for reward, and 
from this premise they went on to deny the 
existence of a future world. They were the 
rationalists of the Jewish Church. 

The wrath to come (7); i.e. the day of judgment. 
Fruits f8); Kv ‘fruit’. This was the token of true 
repentance. 'I he gospel message is that entry into 
the kingdom of God is not the privilege of a 
particular race or nation, but is open to all on 
the grounds of repentance and faith. Jewish 
privilege belonged only to Old Testament days 
(sec Gal. iii. 28, 29). These stones (9); i.e. the 
stones that lay around on the ground. The 
Baptist means that the Jewish nation possessed 
no more privilege in the eyes of God by reason 
of descent from Abraham than did the stones. 
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Ami now ... (10). This is a picturesque and vivid 
way of saying the same tiling as Jn. iii. 18, ‘is 
condemned already’. The fire (10); i.e. the bonfire 
that burns up the rubbish. Whose shoes 1 am 
not worthy to hear (II). .lohn felt himself un¬ 
worthy to perform even a menial task for the 
Lord Jesus. His well-known humility is expressed 
in Jn. iii. 30. With the Holy Ghost, am! with fire 
(11). The Holy Ghost and the fire are identical. 
He is the fire of God that burns up the dross in 
the believer’s life and sets him ablaze for God. 
The Holy Ghost fell upon the whole Church on 
the day of Pentecost and is available for every 
believer since. Pentecost probably constituted the 
baptism here foretold by the Baptist (see Acts 
ii. 33). The distinctive characteristic of the 
Christian believer is that he is led by the Spirit 
of God (see Rom. viii. 14). Purge his fioor (12); 
i.e. threshing-floor, as in uv. The fan was used 
for winnowing. This act of judgment is in pro¬ 
cess throughout the gospel age as the wheat and 
chair are separated by acceptance or rejection of 
the gospel. It is consummated at the last day. 
Gather his wheat (12); see xxiv. 31. Unquenchable 
fire (12); i.e. lire that will never be put out until 
its purpose is accomplished (sec Is. xxxiv. 10; 
Je. vii. 20, xvii. 27; Lzk. xx. 47, 48). 

b. Ihe baptism of Jesus (iii. 13k 17) 

See notes on Mk. i. 9-11; Lk. iii. 21, 22. Suffer 

(15) ; i.e. let, allow, or permit, lb fulfil all 
righteousness (15). His baptism was a step that 
must be taken in order to accomplish the whole 
of God’s righteous purpose. 7 hough He needed 
no repentance and had no sins to confess, Jesus, 
by submitting to baptism, took the sinner’s 
place. This symbolic act was an illustration ot 
the greater baptism (sec xx. 22) which Ho was 
to undergo at Calvary, where He was to fulfil 
God’s purpose in sending Him into tlie world by 
representing the sinner. Unto him (16). Ihcse 
words are omitted in some texts. He saw (16). 
This appears to mean that Jesus saw the dove 
(a symbol of gentleness), but it is clear from Jn. 
i. 31- 34 that John also saw it. The Spirit of God 

(16) . All three Persons of the Holy Trinity were 
either visible or audible to human eyes and ears 
at this sacred moment. This does not mean that 
Jesus was not one with the Spirit from birth 
and indeed from eternity pa.st. The Spirit now 
came to equip Him for His public ministry. 
This is my beloved Son (17). We ought not to 
take these words to mean that the Father was 
now proclaiming Jesus to be His Son for the 
first time, or that Jesus was now for the first 
time aware of His unique relationship with the 
Father. He was aware of it in childhood (see 
Lk. ii. 49). The same proclamation was made by 
the Father at the time of the transfiguration 
(xvii. 5). 

c. The temptation of Jesus (iv. 1-11) 

See notes on Lk. iv. 1-13; Mk. i. 12, 13. Then 
(1); i.e. immediately after His baptism. There 
is a close connection between the baptism and 


the temptation. By the former Jesus dedicated 
Himself to the way of the cross. In the latter the 
devil presented to His mind ways of carrying out 
His ministry which would have avoided the cross. 
Led up of the Spirit (1). This crisis was brought 
upon Jesus by the direct will of God. It was not 
a lest on God's part to see if Jesus would fall, 
but a demonstration of the impossibility of His 
falling. The reason for His going into the wilder¬ 
ness (1) was that He needed to face this great 
testing alone. 

Ihe devil (I). This is one of the names of the 
original serpent of the Garden of Ldcn who 
brought about the fall of man (Rev. xii. 9). 
He is ‘the prince of this world' (Jn. xvi. 11) and 
‘the prince of the power of the air’ (Hph. ii. 2). 
It is sometimes difficult in these scientific days 
to believe in the reality of a spirit world, but 
there is nothing contrary to reason in what the 
Bible tells us of an invisible world of intelligences 
who, in a way of which we know nothing, have 
access to our minds with suggestive power. The 
leaching of the Bible as to the personality of the 
devil is consistent from Cicnesis to Revelation, 
h 'hen he had fasted (2). The necessity for this is 
not clear. It may have been part of the demon¬ 
stration that at His weakest the Lord could 
meet and conquer the devil at his strongest. It 
may have accompanied a time of intense prayer. 

Command that these stones be made bread (3;. 
The temptation had a wider scope than an appeal 
to personal hunger. It seems to have been a 
suggestion to avoid the cross by becoming a 
popular social reformer. It is written (4). Each 
time when tempted the Lord appealed to 
Scripture. This is a fundamental example of the 
use of ‘the sword of the Spirit’ (see Fph. vi. 17). 
Man shall not live by bread alone ... (4). The 
w'ords are quoted from the i.xx of L>l. viii. 3. 
The purpose of the quotation seems to be to 
indicate that man has spiritual needs in addition 
to material and that Jesus’ first duty, therefore, 
must be to preach the Word of God. The w'ord 
‘alone’ shows that the material needs were not 
to be wholly neglected. There is therefore no 
inconsistency when w'e find our Lord working 
such miracles as the feeding of the five thousand 
(xiv. 13-21). 

Taketh him up (5); doubtless in thought and 
suggestion. Sec verse 8n. The holy city (5). This 
expression occurs twice in this Gospel and not 
at aU in the other three. This possibly indicates 
that the Gospel was first addressed to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. A pinnacle (5); Rv ‘the 
pinnacle’; rv mg. ‘the wing’. The reference is 
probably to the flat roof or parapet of the wing 
of the temple. Cast thyself down (6). The tempta¬ 
tion seems to have been to choose the life of a 
popular wonder-worker. It is written (6). The 
devil can quote Scripture when it suits him. 
This means that the Scripture was known to 
Je,sus and was running in His mind, and the 
temptation came to misapply it. The quotation 
is from the lxx of Ps. xci. 11, 12. It is interesting 
that this Psalm, the only passage of Scripture 
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recorded as being quoted by the devil, goes on 
immediately to promise victory over him. Thou 
shah not tempt the Lord thy God (7); a quotation 
from the lxx of Dt. \i. 16. To tempi God appears 
here to mean to lake a risk that is not in accord¬ 
ance with ttic will of Ciod, and then to dare, or 
attempt to force, God to preserve from disaster. 
A man might put his hand in the fire and com¬ 
plain that God had not kept him from being 
burnt. 

An exceeding high mountain (8). The fact that 
there is no mountain from which all the world 
can be seen proves that these experiences of our 
Lord were subjective. H ill / give thee (9). I’he 
Bible occasionally shows us the devil as respon¬ 
sible for the government of the empires of the 
world. Worship me (9). The temptation seems to 
have been to avoid the cross by establishing 
a kingdom by force, a procedure that would 
have been popular with, and intelligible to, t.he 
Jews. Satan (10). This means in Hebrew ‘adver¬ 
sary’. Satan is a prosecuting counsel, accusing 
the children of God in the court of heaven. For 
this name see Rev. xii. 9. For his activity sec 1 Ch. 
xxi. 1; Jb. i. 2; 7c. iii. Thou shah worship . . . 
shah thou serve (10); a quotation from the i.xx of 
Dt. vi. 1.3. It establishes one of the fundamental 
principles of scriptural religion. 

d. Jesus’ residence in Capernaum (iv. 12-17) 

John was cast into prison (12). For the circum¬ 
stances of his arrest and death see xiv. 1-12. 
The city of Capernaum where Jesus now .settled 
was a Roman settlement near the Sea of Galilee 
and the centre of the Roman government of 
Galilee. Zahuhn . . . Nephthalini (13). For the 
borders of these tribes see Jos. xix. 10-16, 32-39. 
The quotation in verses 15 and 16 is adapted 
from the i.xx of Js. ix. 1, 2. Great light (17). Cf. 
Lk. ii. 32; Jn. viii. 12, xii. 46. Repent (17). The 
Lord took up the message of Jolin tlte Baptist. 
Cf. iii. 2 and x. 7. 

ni. THE BEGINNING OF THE PUBLIC 
MINISTRY, iv. 18 25 

a. The call of the four disciples (iv. 18-22) 

Sec notes on Mk. i. 16-20 and cf. Lk. v. 1-11. 
Simon called Peter (18). For the probable circum¬ 
stances of the change of name see Jn. i. 42 and 
cf. Mt. xvi. 18. 7 wid make you fishers of men (19), 
This promise is linked with the earliest cxpre.ssion 
of the gospel call and suggests that the main work 
of the Christian in the world is to win others for 
Chri.st. Mending (21). Not necessarily mending, 
but getting ready for use. They immediately left 
the ship and their father (22). Following Jesus 
may require the abandonment of occupation and 
the .severance of family ties. It is in any case a 
call to wholehearted allegiance. 

b. A preaching and healing ministry (iv. 23-25) 

In their synagogues (23). These were the halls in 
provincial towns where the Jewish congregations 
met for prayer and praise on the sabbath, and for 


instruction and the administration of justice on 
other days. Their use dated from the days of 
Fzra and Ncherniah. The gospel of the kingdom 

(23) ; i.e. the good news that God’s rule was being 
set up. Healing all manner of sickness (23). Note 
that this healing ministry was undertaken by our 
Lord through sheer compassion, in fulfilment of 
prophecy, and as part of the credentials of His 
Me.ssiahship. Syria (24); i.e. the Roman pro¬ 
vince north of Palestine. Possessed with devils 

(24) . DLMiion possession was common in the time 
of our Lord. Its nature is a mystery, but it exists 
in heathen countries today and is thought by 
some to account for some of the cases in the 
asylums of civilized nations. In spite of rational¬ 
istic objections the Bihle-believer can do no 
other than accept it as a fact, as did our Lord. 
For further information the bigger Bible 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias should be 
consulted. Those that had the palsy (24); i.e. 
paralytics. Decapods (25) was a district of ten 
Greek cities, mostly lying cast of Jordan, and 
extending as lar north as Damascus. The phra.se 
beyond Jordan probably means the district of 
Pcraca which coincided with the Old Testament 
Gilead. 

IV. DISCOURSE I. THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT, v. I- vii. 29 

A shortened form of this .sermon is found in 
Lk. vi. 20-29, where see notes. It is also probable 
that the teaching it gives was repeated on other 
occasions. 

a. Christian character (v. 1 12) 

He went up (1). This was probably in order to 
avoid the crowds and to find a quiet opportunity 
for teaching His disciples. See Lk. vi. 17n. Was 
set (1); better, as in kv, ‘had sat dow'iT. 

Blessed (3); i.e. ‘happy’. The poor in spirit (3); 
an allusion to Is. Ivii. 15. The gospel begins here 
with those who realize their need and are ready 
to rely upon Another for the necessities of 
spiritual life. Verse 4 is an allusion to Is. Ixi. 3 
and Ps. exxvi. 5. The reference is to those who 
arc under conviction of sin, or who ‘sigh and 
cry’ over the sinful state of the world. It is also 
applicable to Christians who arc suffering 
persecution or reproach for their faith. The 
comfort is given by faith in our hearts now and 
later will be openly received in the world to come. 
The word they in verses 4 9 is emphatic. The 
meek (5); i.e. the unselfish. The word inherit (5) 
implies membership of God’s family. The earth 
(5); i.e. the ‘new earth wherein dwellclh righteous¬ 
ness’ <2 Pet. iii. 13). It is important to remember 
that both in Hebrew and Greek the same word 
means ‘earth’ and ‘land’, so that prophecies in 
the Old Testament about the land may be 
fulfilled in the new earth. For this verse sec Ps. 
xxxvii. 11. The pure in heart (8); an allusion to 
Ps. xxiv. 4, li. 10, Ixxiii. 1. God requires purity in 
the essential being, and this can be obtained 
only by the new birth. See God (8). This they do 
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by faith now and face to face then. Cf. Jn. xiv. 9; 
1 Jn. iii. 2. The peacemakers (9). Primarily the 
reference is to those who in Christ make peace 
between God and man by bringing men to 
accept the reconciliation of the gospel. There is 
also doubtless a reference to peace between 
man and man. The children (9); better ‘sons’, as 
in RV. Verses 10-12 would leave the hearers in 
no doubt as to the likely attitude of the world 
to the gospel. The Christian is consistently 
represented in the New Testament as one liable 
to be persecuted. 

b. Christian witness (v. 15-16) 

Note that in verses 13 and 14 the word Ye is 
emphatic. The function of salt which seems to 
be in mind here is that of preserving from 
corruption. Ye are the light of the world (14); 
i.e. in the sense of retlecting the light which had 
shone into their hearts. See verse 16 below and 
cl*. Jn. viii. 12 and 2 Cor. iv. 5, 6. A bushel (15); 
better ‘the bushel’, as in rv, a vessel kept in every 
house for purposes of standard measurement. 
A candlestick (15); belter ‘the lampstand'. 
Glorify (16) has the sense of ascribing praise to 
God. 

c. The relationship of the gospel to the law 

(y. 17-48) 

The law (17). This was the common Jewish name 
for the first of the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, i.e. the five books Genesis to 
Deuteronomy, The term was sometimes used, 
however, in a wider sense. See verse 18 below. 
The prophets (17). Strictly the reference is to the 
second of the divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
consisting of the books Joshua to 2 Kings and 
Isaiah to Malachi. But by the use of the expres¬ 
sion ‘the law or the prophets’ our Lord is 
probably referring here to the whole Old 
Testament (cf. vii. 12). Jesus fulfilled the law in 
His life by perfectly keeping it, in His teaching by 
promulgating an ethic of love which fulfils the 
law (Rom. xiii. 10), and in His death by exhaust¬ 
ing its .sanctions. 

Jot (18); i.e. the Hebrew letter jW, the smallest 
in the alphabet. The tittle was a ‘tail’ or flourish 
attached to letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in 
some cases making an essential difference be¬ 
tween one of the characters and another. By 
the phrase the law the whole of the Old I'esta- 
ment is probably meant. The Lord here teaches 
a very high view of biblical inspiration, and 
indicates clearly that the gospel is founded upon 
the Old Testament. The least in the kingdom oj 
heaven (19). It does not seem certain whether our 
Lord means by this ‘of no value in the kingdom’ 
and is referring to those who never enter it at 
all, or whether He is teaching a ditfcrence»of 
status and reward among the saved in the final 
state. See xviii. 1-6. The former alternative is 
perhaps the more probable. Except your 
righteousness shall exceed (20). The Lord is here 
emphasizing the necessity for genuineness and 
reality in the spiritual life. Enter into the kingdom 


of heaven (20). This is the same thing as to have 
everlasting life (see e.g. Jn. iii. 16). 

By them (21); better ‘to them’, as in av mg. 
and RV. Thou shalt not kill (21). This is the sixth 
commandment of the Decalogue, quoted from 
the Lxx of Ex. XX. 13. The Greek word refers 
only to the taking of human life. In danger of 
the judgment (21, 22); i.e. liable to be brought 
before the local council which met in the syna¬ 
gogue and was subordinate to the Great Council 
of Seventy, or Sanhedrin, at Jerusalem. Whoso¬ 
ever is angry (22). Our Lord means that the real 
sin is committed in the heart before the stage of 
outward action is reached. In God’s sight he is 
as great an offender as the man who kills. The 
Mosaic law could restrain only outward actions; 
Jesus deals with the evil heart of man and 
transforms it (see Rom. viii. 3, 4). In this sense 
His ethic fulfils the law because it deals with the 
root of the matter and enables the aims of the 
law to be carried out. Without a cause (22). 
This expression is omitted in some good mss. 
It occurs in rv mg. but is omitted by the rv 
and Rsv. Raca (22); i.e. ‘vain fellow’, a Hebrew 
expression of contempt (see 2 Sa. vi. 20). The 
council (22) \ i.e. the Sanhedrin, or Great Council 
of Seventy. The Lord uses this judicial grading to 
make clear the degree of gravity of the offence. 
Thou fool (22). This rcpre.sents the Greek w^ord 
More. It seems probable, however, that the 
original word was the Hebrew moreh, which is 
an expression of condemnation. Its use would 
imply a murderous hatred. Hell fire (22); Gk. 
ten geennan toupyros. Gehenna was the Hellenized 
form of the name of the valley of Hinnom at 
Jerusalem in which fires were kept constantly 
burning to consume the refuse of the city. This 
is a powerful picture of final destruction. 

Bring thy gift (23); i.e. offer a sacrifice to God 
in accordance with the Mosaic law. First be 
reconciled (24). God cannot receive the worship, 
or accept the person, of anyone who is not in a 
right relationship, so far as he is aware, with all 
others. Cf. the words of the Church of England 
Communion Service, ‘Ye that... are in love and 
charity with your neighbours, . . . draw near 
with faith’. Agree with thine adversary (25). The 
stern principle lying behind verses 25 and 26 is 
expiessed even more forcibly in Mt. vi. 14, 15 
and xviii. 23-35. See notes there. 

By them (27); better ‘to them’. The words are 
omitted by rv and rsv. Thou shah not commit 
adultery (27). This is the seventh commandment 
of the Decalogue, quoted from the lxx of Ex. 
XX. 14. Adultery is the taking of another man’s 
wife. The term never refers in the Bible to the 
unfaithfulness of a husband to his wife unless, 
of course, it includes the former. Whosoever 
lookerh (28). It seems clear that the Lord does 
not mean to condemn here natural sexual 
attraction but the lustful look, perhaps with 
special reference to a married woman. In his 
heart (28). This is the seat of sin. The wicked 
action is the product of the wicked heart. As in 
the case of the sixth commandment, the Mosaic 
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law dealt with the outward acts, whereas Jesus 
deals with the inner motive. 

Offend (29); i.c. ‘ensnare' or ‘entrap’. This 
root meaning of the word should be borne in 
mind whenever it occurs. Pluck it out^ and cast it 
from thee (29). Get rid of sinful desire at whatever 
cost. The language of verses 29 and 30 constitutes 
a vivid figure of speech. Thy right hand (.30). I'he 
hand stands for action, whereas the eye stands 
for desire. 

Whosoever shall put away his wife (31, 32). 
Verse 31 is a summary of the direction recorded 
in Dt. xxiv. I. In contrast to Moses our Lord 
forbids divorce absolutely. From His further 
teaching on the subject in xix. 3-9 we learn that 
the Mosaic enactment accommodated itself to 
the evil nature of man. As Jesus came to deal 
specifically with that evil nature. He repudiates 
this accommodation and restores the primitive 
standard. Saving for the cause of fornication (32). 
This clause is frequently misunderstood in (he 
sense that unfaithfulness on a wife’s part gives 
legitimate ground for divorce and is thus 
supposed to be a modification of the absc>lutc 
prohibition found in Mk. x. 11; Lk. xvi. 18. I herc 
is, however, no contradiction whatever between 
the two. Fornication (not ‘adtiltcry’) refers to 
unfaithfulness on the part of a woman before 
marriage. If this is discovered sub.scqucnt to 
marriage, the Lord's words oblige the husband 
to put the woman away because in God’s sight 
there has been no marriage. Lhe present wTiter 
believes that Scripture teaches that every woman 
belongs by nature in God's sight to the first man 
with whom she has .sexual intercourse, and to 
‘marry’ her during the lifetime of that man is 
to commit adultery. Causeth her to commit 
adultery (32); i.c. makes her out to be an adulter¬ 
ess. In accordance with the above the husband 
who divorces his wife proclaims to the world that 
she belonged to another before ‘marrying' him. 

By them (33); better ‘to them’. The remainder 
of the verse is a combination of the laws to be 
found in Ex. xx. 7; Lv. xix. 12; Nu. xxx. 2. Swear 
not at fl//(34); i.e. take no oath at all. To reduce 
the sense to a prohibition of profane language is 
to do violence to the original (Gk. me omosai) 
and to rob the passage of meaning. The Mosaic 
law allowed oaths with proper safeguards as a 
protection against the dishonesty of the human 
heart. Our Lord has come to deal with the 
human heart, so that oaths are no longer 
necessary, and He is able to restore the primitive 
standard and forbid them altogether, thus 
accomplishing (fulfilling) the purpose of the 
law. See Jas. v. 12. Neither hy heaven . . . nor by 
the earth . . . (34, 35). The words arc taken from 
Is. Ixvi. 1. Jerusalem (35); notice the emphasis 
upon the capital city in this Gospel, lhe city of 
the great King (35); the phrase is from Ps. 
xlviii. 2. Jerusalem in Palestine still posses.scd 
this prerogative till the Lord’s death and resur¬ 
rection. Now there is a ‘new Jerusalem’ (Gal. iv. 
26). Cometh of evil (37); that is, the necessity for 
oaths was due to the evil nature of man, as in 


the case of divorce above, which the law was 
powerless to deal with (Rom. viii. 3). 

An eye for an eye . . . (38). 'Fhis is taken from 
the Lxx of Lv. xxiv. 20. This is the law of retalia¬ 
tion. It was not so much a command to the 
injured person that ho must take this equivalent 
as a direction to the judges that an injuicd person 
might retaliate up to the point of equality, and 
no further. That ye resist not evil (39); rv ‘resist 
not him that is evil'. Jhe Mosaic law' of retalia¬ 
tion illustrated the perfect justice and righteous¬ 
ness of God. Our Lord commands that an 
injury must not be righted. In the view of the 
present writer the moral basis on which He issues 
this command is that He Himself exhausted on 
Calvary every sanction of the law, righted all 
wrongs and in His own Person sutl'ered all 
vengeance, retribution and requital. His ethic 
of non-resistance is inextricably bound up with 
His atoning death. If He had not once and for all 
satisfied the justice of Ciod, such an ethic would 
have no moral basis. Jf an ethic of justice and 
righteousne.ss only (as opposed to love and non- 
resistance) were retained alter Calvary (as it too 
often is pracli.sed and retained), the effect would 
be to deny the finished work of Christ. Compel 
(41); a reference to the Roman custom of staffing 
the postal system by obliging civilians to carry 
the letters. 

Thou shall love thy neighbour (43). See l.v. 
xix. 18. Hate thine enemy (43). These words do 
not occur in the Old Testament, but their spirit 
is there (sec for instance Dt. xxiii. 6). Love your 
enemies (44). l he command to love was present 
in Lv. xix. 18, but the context clearly show's that 
it was limited in scope to a fellow-israelite. Under 
the gospel all barriers are broken down (Gal. iii. 
28; Col. iii. 11). This limitation is therefore 
removed and the command applies universally. 
The New restament teaches its application 
internationally (Lk. x. 25-37), socially (Jas. 
ii. 19) and personally (Rom. xiii. 8 10). Note 
the Kv rendering of this verse, lhe children (45); 
Rv ‘sons’, implying likeness. Regeneration is 
moral. Publicans (46k i.c. the local tax collectors 
(Gk. teldnai), rendered inexactly in Vulg. 
puhlicanh whence ‘publicans'. The publicani were 
in reality the tax-farmers at Rome who put up 
the taxes of various sections of a country to 
auction. The subordinates again let out the taxes 
to local collectors, who extorted all that they 
could from the people. By the Jews these col¬ 
lectors were regarded as traitors, and their name 
became a byword for all that was vilest. What do 
ye more than others .^(47). The implication behind 
this question is the secret of the Christian ethic. 
Love docs more than it need do. Publicans (47). 
A better reading here is ethnikoi, ‘Gentiles’; sec 
RV. 1 he term means those outside the covenant, 
who could not be expected to know better. Be ye 
therefore perj'ect (48). This is an adaptation of 
Lv. xix. 2. The point seems to be that the 
Christian believer must guide his life by the 
perfect, ethical standard of the gospel in contrast 
to the limited standard of the law. 
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d. Almsgiving, prayer and fasting (vi. 1~18) 

Alms (1). Another reading is ‘righteousness’ as in 
RV. To be seen (I). The reference is to the 
Pharisees, whose religion was hypocritical. Of 
your Father (]); better ‘with’, as in av mg. and 
RV. They have their reward (2); i.c. they have it 
already, and so will miss it in the future. Let not 
thy left hand know . . . (3); i.e. keep it secret 
even from those dearest and nearest to you. 
The word openly (4) is omitted in some texts; sec 
RV here and in verse 6. 

Hypocrites (5); lit. ‘play-actors’. The word does 
not necessarily imply conscious imposture. It 
describes a religion that is outw'ard and ritual. 
Verse 6 is adapted from the i \x of 2 Ki. iv. 33 
Lind Is. xxvi. 20. Use not vain repetitions (7); 
a reference to the long formal prayers used by 
the Pharisees without much thought as to their 
meaning. Your Father knoweih (8). Some texts 
read ‘God your Father’ as in rv mg. Prayer, 
therefore, should not consist of informing God 
of our wants. 

After this manner (0). See note on Lk. xi. 14. 
This parallel passage has ‘W^hen yc pniy, say’ 
(Lk. \i. 2). 'Lhe prayer that follows is, therefore, 
intended both as a pattern and I'or repetition. 
Our Father (9;. Only a child of God, that is, 
one who has been horn again, can rightly pray 
this prayer. Hcdlowed d)); i.e. regarded with holy 
reverence, 7hr name (9); i.e. Ciod's character or 
essence; what He really is. Thy kinytdom come 
(10); it wall come when the last enemy has been 
destroyed, at the Lord's return (see 1 Cor. \v. 
24-28). In earth as it is in heaven (10); the RV 
reading ‘as in heaven, so on earth’ is probably 
better, l lic fulhlment will be in the ‘new heavens 
and earth’ (cf. 2 Pet. hi. 13). Daily (M); Gk. 
epiousion. I'he word seems to be unknown outside 
this and the parallel passiige in Luke. It docs 
not mean ‘daily’. Scholars Lire not agreed whether 
it means ‘for today’ or ‘for tomorrow’. Sec 
Lk. xi. 3n. Debts (12); all sin constitutes a debt 
to God. As we forgive (12); not ‘becau.se’, but 
‘in the same way as’. Lead us not . . . deliver us 
(13). The idea seems to be the same as thL\t 
expressed in Lk. xxi. 36. For thine is the 
kingdom . . . Amen (13). Ihese words arc omit¬ 
ted in some texts (see rv). They constitute an 
affirmation of faith, and are a fitting end to the 
prayer. 

It is striking that the only phra.se in the prayer 
picked out for special comment by our Lord is 
the one dealing with forgiveness (14, 15), As in 
Mk. xi. 21-26, the ethic of love and forgiveness 
is inseparable from justification by faith. To 
accept God’s free grace with a clear conscience 
involves the realization that Christ suffered the 
penalty for sin on the cross. This means that we 
cannot properly exact any more punishment or 
retribution from the sinner, but must freely 
show love and forgiveness to all. Cf. Mt. xviii. 
32-35. When ye fast (16). The context associates 
the fasting with prayer and, like prayer, it is a 
secret matter between the individual and his 
God. 


MATTHEW VI. 1-33 

e. A warning against worldly-mindedness (vi. 

19-34) 

Cf. Lk. xii. 13 21, 33, 34. There will your heart he 

(21) . To have a heart in heaven means to be 
utterly devoted to the interests of Christ. Light 

(22) ; RV ‘lamp’. Ihe eye (22). It stands here for 
interests, desires, ambitions, the direction in 
which the attention is attracted. The sentence 
means that the.se are an indication of the whole 
character of a man’s life. Single (22); i.e. entirely 
devoted to the interests of Christ and the service 
of God. Hut if thine eye be evil (23); i.e. if the 
mind is set upon wrong things. For the use of 
the expression ‘evil eye’ sec Dt. xv. 9; Pr. xxviii. 
22. If therefore the light ... he darkness (23); 
a most graphic way of describing a heart which 
is dead to the things of God. Ye cannot serve 
Hod and mammon (24). Double-mindedness is an 
impossible attitude; there can be no spiritual 
sitting on the fence. Service that is not whole¬ 
hearted is not the service of God at all. Mammon 
is an Aramaic word meaning ‘wealth’ and stands 
here for money and worldly interests. Take no 
thought (25); i.e. do not worry. The expression 
meant this in seventeenth-century English. With 
this passage cf. Lk. xii. 22 31. IJfe (25); Gk. 
psyche, ‘soul’. The word ‘soul’ in the Bible is not 
used in the sense in which we normally use it, 
a sense that derives from Plato, but as equivalent 
to Hcb. nephesh, whicii meaiivS the ‘person’ or 
‘self’. Jt is sometimes used in the sense of the 
natural life or self life, as opposed to the spiritual 
life (see lleb. iv. 12). The soul is the seat of the 
emotions and appetites, and throughout the 
Bible eating and drinking arc regarded as 
functions of the soul, as here. Behold (26); i.e. 
‘study’. Are ye not much better (26); rv ‘of 
much more value’. Can add one cubit unto his 
stature (27); a difficult phrase. The Greek word 
is helikia, which does not mean ‘stature’ but ‘age’ 
(see RV mg.). A cubit is about half-a-yard and 
does not make sense with ‘stature’. An expression 
equivalent to ‘half-an-inch’ is required. A possible 
meaning well adapted to the context is ‘can 
add half-a-yard to his life's journey’. 

Consider (28): ‘study’ as in verse 26. Solomon 
in all his glory (29). For Solomon’s life see 1 Ki. 
i-xi; 1 Ch. xxv iii—2 Ch. ix; for his glory see 
especially 1 Ki. x. 4-7. Seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God . . . (33). This is one of the great, 
fundamental, familiar phrases of this Gospel. 
To seek the kingdom of God means to strive 
to enter it ourselves, and then to bring others 
into it. God's righteousness is the perfect 
righteousness of Christ which He imputes to 
every believer (see Rom. iii. 21, 22). All these 
things shall be added unto you (33). The reference 
is primarily to the necessities of life listed in 
verses 25, 31, and with which it is so easy to 
become completely preoccupied. The Gentiles 
(32) are here mentioned as providing an example 
of this unspiritual, worldly attitude. God under¬ 
takes to supply the essential needs of all who 
fulfil the conditions laid down, and often 
provides much more (30). In view of this, as 
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verse 34 shows, it is wrong for a Christian to men away from the path of salvation, and so to 

worry about the future. The present will supply destroy them by the propagation of false doc- 

him with enough opposition and temptation. trine. Ye shall know them by their fruits {\6)»T\\Qy 

will be recognized not so much by their conduct 
f. A right relationship with others (vii. 1-12) (many teachers of error live outwardly blameless 

With verses 1-5 cf. Lk. vi. 37-42. Judge not (1); lives) as by their teaching. Hewn down, and cast 

i.c. do not criticize others. We are not to attempt into the fire (19). They will be cut off from the 

to assign responsibility, or to make distinctions Christian Church and finally destroyed in the 

in our attitude or behaviour to others, but to second death. 

treat all, especially the unconverted, with the Not every one . . . shall enter into the kingdom 
fullness of love. There is a legitimate judgment of heaven (21). There must have been at this 

which is a family affair and extends to those stage of our Lord's ministry many ‘hangers-on’, 

inside the Church (see 1 Cor. v, especially verses who made an outward profession of discipleship, 

3, 12, 13). Our Lord here lays down a general but were insincere and self-seeking. It is possible 

principle. Verse 2 expresses the same thought to have some sort of relationship with the Lord 

as vi. 14, 15, where see notes. A mote (3) is a Jesus Christ which is not the saving relationship, 

speck of dust or small splinter; a beam is a Profession without possession is a real danger, 

plank. There is an intentional exaggeration Doeth (21). A life of service and holiness is the 

designed to bring home the force of tlie teaching. only ultimate test of true regeneration. In that 

Verse 6 seems to be a warning against an day (22); i.e. on the day of judgment. Have we 
entirely promiscuous preaching of the gospel. not prophesied in thy name? (22); an allusion to 
Care should be taken to ascertain God's will in Je. xiv. 14, xxvii. 15. It is possible to be a leader 
the matter of the choice of persons to whom to or teacher in the Christian Church and yet be 

witness. The idea is the same as that found in deceived regarding one's own salvation. This 

Pr. ix. 7, 8, xxiii. 9. Verses 7 and 8 are one of the fact explains much that has happened in Christian 

outstanding New Testament promises with history. Cast out devils (22). The same is true 

regard to prayer. Cf. Lk. xi. 9-13. If ye then, being in the case of moral reformers. Wonderful works 

ev/7(l 1); notice that the Lord here endorses what (22); Gk. dynameis; better ‘mighty works', as 

has since been formulated as the doctrine of in rv. Men of great influence and power do not 

original sin. <7ur^^/r/////^^y(l I). The parallel passage escape this condemnation. Profess (23); Gk. 

in Luke has ‘the Holy Spirit' (Lk. xi. 13). Verse homologeso, meaning ‘admit’ or ‘acknowledge’. 

12 lays down the great principle known as ‘the Depart from me^ ye that work iniquity (23); a 
golden rule'. It is the practical expression of quotation from Ps. vi. 8, taken substantially 
Christian love. The initial word therefore from the lxx. Sinful conduct is the evidence of 
emphasizes the connection between a right an unregenerate heart, 

relationship to God and a right relationship to 

man. The practice of this principle is necessary Acceptance or rejection of the gospel (vii, 
because of the goodness of God in giving the 24-27) 

good things to those that ask. The former follows Cf. Lk. vi. 46-49. Doeth (24); cf. verse 21. The 

from the latter. For this is the law and the emphasis is still on obedience. A rock (24); 

prophets; cf. Rom. xiii. 8-10. See also Mt. v. 17n. better ‘the rock', as in rv. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9-11. The 

parable contrasts the eternal loss of those just 
g. The gospel appeal (vii. 13-23) described with the stability and ultimate victory 

Strait (13); i.e. ‘narrow’ as in rv. The gate is of the true disciple. Contrast the buildings of 
narrow because there is room for nothing in the Wisdom and Folly in Pr. ix. 

Christian life but single-eyed devotion to the 

Master’s cause and the dedication of the whole effect of the Sermon (vii. 28, 29) 

being and possessions to it. The exclusion of When Jesus had ended these sayings (28). This is 
self-interest and separation from worldly cares the formula with which the live discourses, 

and amusements make the gate and way narrow. around which the Gospel is built, all end. See 

Broad i\Z)\ i.e. able to accommodate the crowd. xi. 1, xiii. 53, xix. 1 and xxvi. 1. See also the note 

Life (14) is here contrasted, as so often in the in the Introduction on the construction of the 

Bible, with destruction (13). These arc tlie two Gospel. The people (28); better ‘the multitudes’, 

alternative destinies of man. Few (14). This is as in rv. In this and in the reference to r/ie scribe.? 

one of the mysteries of God's providence, but in the following verse there is an implied con¬ 
its truth has been attested in experience in each trast between the attitude of the crowds and that 

succeeding generation of mankind. Only a of the rulers. See also Jn. vii. 47-49. One having 

minority has found salvation. In the aggregate, a«//ior/7>> (29); i.e. it was clear that He knew what 

however, there will be ‘a great multitude* (Rev. He was talking about and was not concerned 

vii. 9). with merely repeating the traditional intcr- 

False prophets (15); i.e. teachers of error who pretations of the law. Not as the scribes (29). 

claim divine authority for their teaching. In This is usually interpreted as setting Jesus in a 

sheep's clothing (15); i.e. pretending, and possibly class apart from the scribes. There are, however, 

believing themselves, to be true Christians, some indications that Jesus was Himself actually 

Ravening wolves (15). They are eager to turn regarded as a scribe, and in that case the words 
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mean ‘not as the scribes usually do’. Some good 
texts add the word autdn, read by the Rv in its 
rendering ‘their scribes’. If this word formed 
part of the original text, the former interpretation 
must be the correct one. The insertion of the 
word, if it did not, goes to show that in very 
early days the former interpretation was re¬ 
garded as correct or tended to be imposed on 
the text. 

V. MIJRACLES. viii. l—ix. 34 

a. The cleansing of a leper (viii. 1-4) 

See notes on Mk. i. 40-45; Lk. v. 12-14. 
Make me clean (2). By the law of Moses cere¬ 
monial uncleanncss attached to leprosy. See 
Lv. xiii especially verses 45, 46. Jesus . . . touched 
him (3); a remarkable action, which normally 
would bring ceremonial uncleanness. In the case 
of Jesus, on the contrary, cleansing was brought 
to the leper. See thou tell no man (4). The purpose 
of Jesus in giving this command, as He did on 
several occasions, has been variously interpreted. 
It is probable that He did not wish crowds to be 
attracted by miracles alone without spiritual 
hunger, or to appear in the role of a popular 
wonder-worker. Shew thyself to the priest (4); 
i.e. in obedience to the Mosaic law (see Lv. xiii). 
Offer the gift that Moses commanded (4). The 
Mosaic directions for the cleansing of the leper, 
which are typical of Christ’s atonement, are to 
be found in Lv. xiv. 2-32. For a testimony unto 
them (4); i.e. as evidence to the priest that the 
leper had been cleansed. 

b. I’he healing of the centurion’s servant (viii. 

5-13) 

A rather fuller account of this miracle is given 
in Lk. vii. 2-10, where see notes. A centurion (5). 
The rank of a centurion was between that of an 
officer and a non-commissioned officer. Perhaps 
the nearest modern equivalent is that of regi¬ 
mental sergeant-major. The position was one 
of considerable responsibility. Servant (6); Gk. 
pais, i.e. ‘boy’, as in rv mg. The word was used 
with much the same variety of sense as modern 
English ‘boy’. It could mean ‘child’ or ‘servant’. 
Sick of the palsy, grievously tormented (6); i.e. 
‘paralysed and greatly afflicted’; the phrase docs 
not necessarily mean that he was in great pain. 
The centurion answered and said (8). The cen¬ 
turion was not personally present, as is plain 
from the parallel account in Lk. vii. I-10. The 
answer was given through messengers. For a 
similar use of the word ‘said’ see xi. 3. Servant 
(9). Here the word means ‘slave’. 

He marvelled (10); a very human trail. So great 
faith (10). In likening Jesus to himself as one 
under authority, he indicated that he believed 
that Jesus had all the power of God behind Him 
and that His word would be instantly obeyed 
even in the realm of illness and death. From the 
east and west (11). The words are taken from 
Ps. evii. 3 (Lxx). Cf. also Is. xlix. 12, lix. 19; 
Mai. i. 11. The Lord is referring to the gathering 


in of Gentiles through the gospel culminating 
in the final gathering together at His coming. 
Sit down (II); i.e. recline at table. The ancients 
reclined at meals on low couches, resting on the 
left elbow. This Eastern picture of the world to 
come as a great banquet is used by our Lord 
again in the parables of the wedding feast (Mt. 
xxii. 1-14) and of the great supper (Lk. xiv. 15- 
24). The children of the kingdom (12); i.e. those to 
whom the kingdom really belongs, that is, the 
Jews. Outer darkness (12); i.e. destruction, the 
second death. There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth (12). ‘There’ is emphatic, fhe phrase 
looks back to Ps. cxii. 10. As thou hast believed 
(13). Faith is always the measure of blessing. 

c. The healing of Peter’s mother-in-law (viii. 

14-17) 

See notes on Mk. i. 29-34 and cf. Lk. iv. 38-41. 
Laid (14); i.e. lying in bed, the bed being a 
mattress placed on the floor. Ministered unto 
them (15); i.e. attended to their needs. This 
observation is included, perhaps, to stress the 
immediate and complete nature of the cure. He 
cast out the spirits (16); i.e. evil spirits, meaning 
the devils or demons. These beings belong to a 
higher and invisible world which our scientific 
knowledge has not yet pierced so that we know 
nothing of their nature and characteristics. See 
also iv. 24n., ix. 32n. 

With his word (16); better ‘with a word’, as 
in RV. By Esaias (17); rv mg. ‘through Isaiah’. 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sick¬ 
nesses (17). I'his is taken from the Hebrew of 
Is. liii. 4. It is an important quotation which 
establishes the meaning of the first sentence of 
Is. liii. 4, which refers to the ministry of healing 
and not to Calvary. The meaning is obscured 
in the av of the Old Testament passage, and the 
sentence is mistranslated in the lxx. It appears 
from Mk. v. 30 and Lk. viii. 46 that there was a 
physical cost to the Saviour in healing. 

d. The cost of disciplcsliip and the stilling of the 

storm (viii. 18-27) 

See notes on Mk. iv. 35-41; Lk. viii. 22-25, 
ix. 57-62. He gave commandment to depart (18). 
The Lord often wished to escape the crowds, 
partly perhaps in order to be alone with God, 
and partly perhaps for the disciples’ sakes. 

A certain scribe (19); Gk. heis: rv mg. ‘one 
scribe’. The scribes are nearly always spoken of 
in the plural. Master, I will follow (19). These 
words have an underlying spiritual meaning in 
addition to the literal. See Rev. xiv. 4. Master is 
lit. ‘Teacher’. Notice that our Lord did not make 
it easy to follow Him, but insisted on the counting 
of the cost. The Son of man (20). This is the title 
by which our Lord most frequently referred to 
Himself. It was probably taken originally from 
Dn. vii, 13, where it has a messianic significance. 
In the vision of Daniel the kingdom of the Son 
of man followed and superseded those of the 
four wild beasts. In the apocalyptic thought of 
our Lord’s day the title was used for the Messiah. 
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This is undoubtedly the aspect which the Lord 
emphasized by its use. By applying it to Hirnself 
He was testifying that He w'as the Messiah. 
Another of his disciples (21). We must infer from 
this that the man who found difliculty in follow¬ 
ing unconditionally was a professed disciple. 
Bury my father (21). This probably means to 
stay at home until the father's death. Let the 
dead bury their dead (22); a rather difficult 
answer. It probably means that W'C are to leave 
the people of the world to live the ordinary life 
of the world and to devote ourselves to the 
urgent business of the kingdom. Notice that the 
claims of Christ have precedence over the highest 
that life can give, even the claims of one's family. 
See Mt. X. 37n. 

Tempest (24); Gk. seismos, *a disturbance'. 
His disciples (25). ‘They' is the better reading, as 
in RV. Note that the rv, following the better 
texts, also omits us. Fearful (26); Gk. deiloi, 
‘cowards’. 

c. The healing of the Gadarene demoniacs 
(viii. 28 34) 

See notes on Mk. v. 1-20; Lk. viii. 26-30. 
Gerpesenes (28); a better reading is ‘Ciadarenes’ 
as in RV. Gergesa w'as a town on the eastern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee whose site is said to 
be that of some modern ruin.') known as Kersa. 
I’he town was included in the district of Gadara 
which look its name from that of a town of the 
same name, one of the cities of Decapolis. I he 
whole was included in the larger administrative 
district of Cicrasa, whose centre was the town of 
Gerasa in Gilead. I'wo posses.sed with devils (28). 
The mention of two demoniacs is peculiar to 
Matthew, the parallel passages in the other 
synoptists mentioning only one. A possible 
explanation is that the case of the one was 
outstanding in view of his conversation with 
Christ and subsequent witness in the district, so 
that he would be the only one of the two of 
whom the evangelists Mark and Luke had 
heard. The evangelist Matthew, on the other 
hand, even if he was not himself present (his 
call is described in chapter ix), was intimate 
with those who had seen the double cure. 
Sec also notes on xx. 30, xxi. 7. What have we to 
do with thee (29); Cik. 77 he min kai soi. The mean¬ 
ing seems to be, ‘What is there in common 
between us?’ and a better translation would 
perhaps be ‘What have you got to do with us?’ 
Tiie question was an expression of resentment at 
intrusion. 'To torment us before the time (29). in 
the New I estament this word hasanisai does not 
seem to be used in its earlier, narrower sense of 
‘to torture’, but to cxpre.ss the wider meaning of 
‘to cause suffering' or ‘loss' in any way. Note that 
the evil spirits appear to be aware that retributiini 
awaits them in the future. An herd of many swine 
(30). Swine were unclean animals by the ordin¬ 
ances of the Mosaic law. I'o keep them was 
illegal for the Jews. The whole herd . . . perished 
(32), This is the only recorded miracle of 
our Lord which was destructive of animal life. 


The fact that He granted the demons’ request is 
not easy to understand, fhe principle involved 
may be that those who arc knowingly disobedient, 
as was the case of the pig-breeders, deprive 
themselves of divine protection and place them¬ 
selves at the mercy of the forces of evil. Perhaps 
this is an instance of limiting the Holy One of 
Israel (Ps, Ixxviii, 41). Sec Mk. v. ll-13n. They 
besought him that he would depart (34). The 
incident ends in tragedy. The people preferred 
their businc.ss to the Savioui. 

f. The healing of the paralytic (ix. I 8) 

Sec notes on Mk. ii. 1-12; Lk. v. 17-26. He 
entered into a ship^ and passed over (1). Jesus 
never stays where He is not wanted. His own city 
(1); i.e. Capernaum (see Mt. iv. 13). Seeing their 
faith (2). This suggests that effective faith can be 
exercised on behalf of another. Thy sins he for¬ 
given thee (2). .lesus attended first to the man's 
spiritual need, which of course was the greater. 
RV renders ‘arc forgiven'. This man blasphemeth 
(3). 1 he supposed blasphemy lay in the claim 
to forgive sins. Jesus knew instinctively in His 
own heart, w'ithoul being told, the nature of 
their wicked reasoning and asked a pointed 
question. It is left unanswered and the answer is 
not easy. It may be that the scribes, who regaided 
Jesus as an impostor, thought it easier to say 
glibly ‘1 hy sins are forgiven', because no outward 
result could be observed. In the face of this the 
implication may be that it is, in fact, an easier 
task to deal with man's physical needs than with 
his spiritual. Another answer may be that both 
alike are equally easy with God. Power (6); 
(ik. exoiisUin; i.e. ‘authority’ or ‘right’. They 
marvelled(S); belter texts read ‘they were afraid', 
as in RV. 

g. The call of Matthew (ix. 9 13) 

See notes on Mk. ii. 13-17; Lk. v. 27-32. The 
receipt of custom (9); i.e. the toll-booth in the 
street where the tax-collectors sat to receive the 
taxes and dues. In the house (10); Gk. cn te{i) 
oikiaii) meaning ‘at home’. Jt might mean Jesus’ 
home, but we know from the other synoptists 
that the house was Matthew’s (Mk. ii. 15; Lk. 
V. 29, where the expression used is en te{i) 
oikia(i) autou, ‘in his house’). The only possible 
alternative meaning of the expression in Mat¬ 
thew's Gospel is that the owner of the house was 
the one who was writing. This then is a piece of 
intenial evidence for the Matthean authorship 
of the Gospel. Publicans (10). Sec v. 46n. Whole 
(12); i.e. ‘strong’, as in rv mg. / >v/7/ have (rv 
‘desire’) mercy, and not sacrifice (13). These 
w^ords arc taken from the lxx of Ho. vi. 6, and not 
meaning ‘in preference to’. The same principle 
is expressed by Samuel in a well-known passage 
(1 Sa. XV. 22). The quotation is lit up with a 
fresh glory as Jesus applies it to the salvation of 
sinners. The righteous (13). The word is ironic. 
It means the self-righteous. Scripture tells us 
that ‘there is none righteous, no, not one’ (Rom. 
iii. 10), To repentance (13). The more trustworthy 



texts omit these words (see Rv) but their omission 
seems to be a loss. 

h. The question of fasting (ix. 14-17) 

See notes on Mk. ii. 18-22; Lk. v. 33 39. Oft 

(14) . Some texts omit this word. See rv mg. 
The principle taught by our Lord here is that 
fasting is not an end in itself, but is to be prac¬ 
tised only under appropriate circumstances. 
The Pharisees’ fasting was part of the righteous¬ 
ness which the Lord had just condemned (see 
verse 13 above). The children of the bridechaniher 

(15) ; i.e. the wedding guests. As long as the bride¬ 
groom is with them (15); i.e. while the wedding 
festivities last, which might be for some days. 
IVhen the bridegroom shad be taken from them 
(15). This is an allusion to His own death and 
ascension. Note the rv reading. 

In verses 16 and 17 the principle expressed is 
that Jesus Christ has come to bring in a new 
dispensation altogether, which cannot be fitted 
into the forms of the old Jewish economy. The 
rule of the law must go, that grace may have 
free play. Mew cloth (16); i.e. unbleached. 
Rsv reads ‘unshrunk’. Bottles (17); i.e. skins, 
which were freciueiitly used in the Last as con¬ 
tainers for liquids. The strength of fermentation 
of the new wine would be too much for partly 
worn or old, inelastic skins and they would 
break. 

i. The healing of the woman with the issue and the 

raising of the rulcr^s daughter (ix. 18-26) 
See notes on Mk. v. 22-43; Lk. viii. 41-56. A 
certain rider {\H) \ i.e. a magistrate. We know from 
the other synoptists that his name was Jairus. 
Worshipped (18). This suggests that he seemed 
to sense Jesus’ divinity. Is even now dead (18). 
In the other Gospels we arc told that she was 
dying when the father first came and that on the 
way to his house he was met by messengers who 
announced that she had died. Matthew combines 
these two phases into one. 

I shad be whole (21); Gk. sothesomai, T shall be 
saved’. The use of this word for the restoration 
of physical health makes it easier to understand 
that these miracles are pictures of spiritual heal¬ 
ing. Daughter (22); the usual mode of address 
from a rabbi. Be of good comfort (22); Gk. 
tharsei^ ‘cheer up’. Thy faith hath made thee whole 
(22); Gk. sesoken se, ‘has saved thee’. See verse 
2In. The incident is an outstanding illustration of 
faith in action. 

Verse 23 describes the usual scene in an Eastern 
house where someone lay dead. Mourners were 
hired to make a noise. The minstrels were flute- 
players (see RV). The maid is not dead, hut sleep- 
eth (24). The Lord meant that her death had 
been turned into a temporary sleep by the fact 
that He was shortly going to raise her. On the 
same principle the dead in Christ are said to be 
asleep in view of the certainty of their resurrec¬ 
tion. Took her by the hand (25). Perhaps He did 
this so that she should not be startled on such a 
tremendous awakening. 
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j. The healing of the blind and dumb men (ix. 

27-34) 

Cf. xii. 22, 23, xx. 30-34. See also Lk. xi. 14-26. 
Crying (27); better ‘crying out’, as in rv. Thou 
son of David (27). This appears to have been an 
expression in use at the time that implied 
Messiahship. The blind men had apparently put 
their faith in Jesus as the Messiah. Into the house 
(28). This may have been His own home in 
Capernaum, or, perhaps, Matthew’s house as 
in verse 10. Believe ye . . .? (28). Notice the 
emphasis laid in this, as in other miracles, upon 
faith. See that no man know it (30). See note on 
viii. 4. Lor verse 31 see also Mk. i. 45, vii. 36. 
This disobedience may have made the Lord's 
ministry more difficult and brought around Him 
large crowds with no spiritual hunger, thus 
contributing to the necessity of His use of 
parables (sec chapter xiii). 

In verse 33 notice the connection between the 
spiritual evil and the physical disability. By 
the prince of devils (34) is meant Satan. See xii. 
24-37. 

VI. THE APPOIN TMENT 01 THE I WELV E. 
ix. 35 X. 4 

See notes on Mk. iii. 13-19; Lk. vi. 12-19. 
Tainted Ob). The rv, following another reading, 
translates ‘were distressed*. As sheep having no 
shepherd (36); quoted from Nu. xxvii. 17. The 
words are taken substantially from lxx, but 
with an altered construction. See also Lzk. 
xxxiv. 5. Verses 37 and 38 constitute one of the 
great missionary passages of the New Testament. 
Cf. Lk. X. 2; Jn. iv. 35-38. 

Power against unclean spirits (1); i.e. authority 
over demons, as rv. Apostles (2); Gk. apostoldn. 
In the original this is not the technical terra that 
it early became in the course of Christian history, 
but simply means ‘missionaries’. It is applied 
to the twelve men who are called in verse 1 by 
the more general term of ‘disciples’ when they 
are commissioned for a special work. Note that 
their twelve names are arranged in six pairs, 
w'hich perhaps correspond to the arrangement in 
which they were sent out on their mission. See 
Mk. vi. 7. Cf. also Acts i. 13. 

The first, Simon (2). Peter heads all four lists 
of the Twelve (cf. Mk. iii. 16; Lk. vi. 14; Acts 
i. 13). In the Gospels and Acts he is the most 
prominent and it may w'cll be that he exercised 
a natural leadership among them. It does not 
follow from this, however, that his leadership 
was ever passed on to successors. Bartholomew 
(3) is generally considered to be identical with 
the Nathanael of Jn. i. 45-51. Lebbaeus, whose 
surname was Thaddaeus (3). Better texts, followed 
by RV, read simply ‘Thaddaeus’. Luke gives his 
name as Judas (vi. 16; Acts i. 13). Simon the 
Canaanitc (4). This does not mean an inhabitant 
of Canaan. A more correct term is the rv 
‘C^nanaean’. Simon had been a member of the 
nationalist party known as ‘Zealots' (Heh. 
gannOt hence Gk. kananaios, ‘Cananaean’). The 
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party had resisted Herod the Great and was 
ready to resist all foreign rule hy force of arms. 
They were a kind of maquis. Judas Iscariot (4). The 
name Iscariot may mean a member of the tribe 
of Issachar, or an inhabitant of Kerioth (Jos. 
XV. 25), or the one who carried the purse (from 
Aram, secariota, ‘purse’), or the one who was 
strangled (from Heb. iscara, ‘strangling’). The 
second is the most probable. 

VIl. DISCOURSE n. THE CHARGE TO 
THE TWELVE, x. 5- -xi. 1 

Sec notes on Mk. vi. 7-13; Lk. ix. 1-6. The 
way oj the Gentiles (5). There were Cireek cities 
in Galilee which lived a separate life from that of 
the Jews. The apostles were to confine themselves 
to the Jewish towns. The Samaritans (5). They 
occupied the central portion of Palestine between 
Judaea and Galilee. They were descended from 
the Eastern peoples imported by the Assyrians 
after the destruction of the northern Israelite 
kingdom, with a certain mixture of native 
Israelite blood. Since the days of Nehemiah they 
had been the bitter enemies of the Jews. Cf. Jn. 
iv. 9. The house oJ Israel (6). This term is not 
confined in either Old or New 'l eslament to the 
ten northern tribes. The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand (7). This was the message of John (see iii. 
2n.) and of Jesus Himself (iv. 17). Provide (9); 
better ‘Get’, as AV mg. and rv. Purses (9); Gk. 
zdnas, i.e. ‘girdles', as in rv mg. The fold of the 
robe of the girdle acted as do our pockets. Scrip 
(10); belter ‘wallet’, as uv. It was a small bag. 
Coats (10); Gk. chitonas, the outer robe or 
tunic, corresponding to the Roman toga. Staves 
(10); RV ‘stafl ’. The Cireek is singular. With 
this Lk. ix. 3 agrees. The meaning of Mk. vi. 8 
is perhaps that they were to have one walking- 
stick between a pair. Perhaps our Lord did not 
wish them to look like ordinary travellers. The 
workman is worthy of his meat (10). They w ere to 
rely upon the gifts and hospitality of those to 
whom they preached. These words are quoted 
in 1 Tim. v. 18 in their Lucan form. 

Inquire (11); better ‘search out’, as in rv. I hc 
accepted code of Eastern hospitality was such 
that many offers of accommodation would 
probably be received. But they were not to rely 
for hospitality upon any who rejected their 
message. Salute it (12); i.e. with the customary 
greeting of ‘Peace’, which explains the meaning 
of verse 13. Shake off the dust of your feet (14). 
This was a symbolic act of rejection and con¬ 
demnation. Not even the dust of the wicked city 
was to cling to them. Verily (15); Gk. a 

transliteration from the Hebrew meaning ‘truly’ 
and giving emphasis to the statement (hat 
followed. Sodom and Gomorrha (15). For the 
story of the destruction of these cities sec Gn, 
xix. See also Ezk. xvi. 49, 50; Jude 7. For an 
application of this statement to Capernaum itself 
see Mt. xi. 23, 24. Verse 16 refers to the meekness 
and outward defencelessnCvSS of Christians 
against their enemies in the world. H^ise as 


serpents (16); cf. Gn. iii. 1. The phrase emphasizes 
the amount of wisdom needed since the serpent 
was commonly regarded as the wisest of beasts. 
The quality of the wisdom to be shown is very 
different, as the next phrase shows. For an 
example of such wisdom in action see 1 Cor. ix. 
19-23. Notice that it is because of the fierce 
opposition that these qualities arc to be exercised. 

With verses 17ff. cf. Mk. xiii. 9-13; Lk. xii. 
11, 12, xxi. 12-19. Take no thought (19); rv ‘be 
not anxious’. It shall he given you (19). As the 
next verse shows, this will be by the inner 
prompting of the Holy Spirit. The brother (21); in 
both cases the definite article is better omitted 
as in RV. Children shall rise up against their 
parents (21). This is a summary of Mi. vii. 6. 
rormyname\ssakc{22)\\,c. because you belong 
to Me. But he that endureth to the end shall he 
saved (22) \ i.e. perseveres in a life of faith. 

It has been suggested that in the latter part 
of verse 23 the Lord was referring to a meeting 
with the apostles later during the course of His 
ministry. But such an interpretation seems out 
of harmony with the meaning attached in this 
Gospel and ihroughout the New Testament to 
the conception of the coming of the Son of 
man. These rather difficult words seem to lift the 
commission here given to the apostles out of 
purely local circumstances and prove its applica¬ 
tion to the missionary work of the whole Church 
in every generation. As a matter of history it is 
still true today that there are Jews who need the 
gospel and who listen to it when it is preached 
to them. Have gone over (23); better ‘end*, or 
‘finish*, as in av mg. In verse 24 our Lord 
means that, when engaged on the same work as 
Himself, flis disciples must not expect better 
treatment than He has received, 

Beelzebub (25); Gk. Beelzcboul or BeezehouL 
The spelling with final ‘b’ occurs in Syriac and 
Old Latin versions. The name refers to an evil 
demon and is most probably a contemptuous 
name for Satan. Its origin is not known. The 
first part represents Heb. Baak lord. The second 
part may be derived from Heb. zebuk house. In 
this case Satan would be called ‘the lord of the 
house’ (of dcmon.s). There is an obvious reference 
in the immediate context to this; sense. Others, 
have thought that the name is derived from 
Baal-zehuhy lord of flies, a heathen god referred 
to in 2 Ki. i. If this is so, the final letter was 
perhaps changed to ‘1’ in order to suggest Heb, 
zebek which means ‘dung’ or ‘filth’. 

f ear not . . . (28). The worst that our enemies 
can do is to destroy our physical life, but this 
does not prevent a blessed resurrection to life 
everlasting. To God, however, belongs the power 
of‘the second death’, which is eternal dcstructioir. 
By soul is meant the personality or personal 
identity. The contrast here made is between this 
world and the next. Hell (28); i.e. Gehenna, as 
in RV mg., a description of ‘the second death”; 
sec V. 22n. A farthing (29); Gk. assariau, (he 
Roman asy equal in the time of our Lord to one- 
sixteenth of the denarius, and worth about a 
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halfpenny or less. Without your Father (29); i.c. 
without His being concerned. 

Confess me (32); i.e. acknowledge that he 
belongs to Me. In the long run secret discipleship 
is an impossibility. But, as verses 34-39 show, 
open confession of Christ leads to division and 
conflict, first and chiefly in family life. See the 
parallel passage in Lk. xii. 49-53. The message 
of ‘peace on earth’ proclaimed by the angels at 
the Lord’s birth is not to be fulfilled outwardly 
in this world. It is fulfilled in the hearts and 
attitude of those who believe, and perfectly in the 
world to come, the ‘new earth'. A sword (34); a 
vivid figure of division, and so rendered by Luke 
(xii. 51). Verses 35, 36 are taken from Mi. vii. 6. 
The words come apparently from the Hebrew, 
with reminiscences of the lxx. Verse 37 teaches 
that every man must choose between even his 
nearest and dearest personal relationship on the 
one hand and Christ on the other. Cf. Mt. xv. 4 
and see Lk. xiv. 26n. Worthy of me: fit to follow 
me, and so in verse 38. Verses 38 and 39 are 
repeated in xvi. 24, 25: sec also Mk. viii. 34, 35; 
Lk. xi. 23, xiv. 26, 27; Jn. xii. 25. Taketh not 
his cross (38). This is the first mention of the cross 
in the Gospel and, therefore, ii\ the New Testa¬ 
ment. It was the custom for the condemned man 
to carry his cross on the way to execution. There 
is plenty of evidence that the Lord anticipated 
the mode of His own death. These words come as 
the climax of His warning to the apostles that 
their mission would involve arrest and persecu¬ 
tion, culminating in condemnation to death, as in 
His own case. These important words have also 
a deep spiritual significance and constitute the 
basis of the apostle Paul's teaching about the 
identification of the believer with the cross of 
Christ (see e.g. Gal. ii. 20). Findeth his life (39); 
i.e. gains, or gets something out of it for himself. 
For life see vi. 25n. Here the word means the 
‘self-life’, or ‘natural life*, as opposed to the 
spiritual life. Shall find it (39); i.e. in the world 
to come. A life emptied and poured out in 
the .service of Christ in this world will find its 
full enjoyment and expression then in life 
everlasting. 

In the name of a prophet (41); i.e. ‘as a prophet*. 
A prophefs reward a righteous matt's reward 

(41) ; i.e. the reward due for receiving a prophet 
or a righteous man respectively. These little ones 

(42) . As used here this is perhaps a general term 
for weaker disciples, or disciples in general. 

With xi. 1 compare the similar expression in 
vii. 28, where sec note. 

VIII. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND CHRIST, 
xi. 2-24 

Verses 2-19 are parallel with Lk. vii. 18-35, where 
see notes. In the prison (2). This imprisonment 
has already been mentioned (see iv. 12), but the 
circumstances leading up to it are not described 
until xiv. 3-12, where the manner of John’s 
death is also recounted. The works of Christ (2); 
i.e. His miracles. Two (2); Gk. duo. Some texts 


read dia, which is adopted by the kv and trans¬ 
lated ‘by’. He that should come (3); i.e. the Mes¬ 
siah of Old Testament prophecy whose coming 
John had proclaimed. The blind receive their sight 
(5); an allusion to Is. xxxv. 5, Ixi. 1, where, with 
some of the other miracles mentioned in this 
verse, this is stated to be one of the works to 
be performed by the Messiah. John would 
understand the allusion. The poor have the gospel 
preached to them (5); another allusion to a 
prophecy in Isaiah (Ixi. 1) concerning the 
Messiah. Again John would understand the 
reference. In verse 6 the rv renders ‘find none 
occasion of stumbling in me', ksv translates 
‘takes no ofi'ense at me*. A reed shaken with the 
wind (7); i.e. a commonplace event which no 
one would go out of his way to sec. But what 
went ye out for to see ? A prophet ? (9). Vhe RV 
reading with its different punctuation is a good 
alternative and perhaps gives greater emphasis. 
More (9): Gk. perissoteron, i.c. ‘much more’, as 
in RV. The quotation in verse 10 is from Mai. iii. 1. 
Only the first few words follow the lxx. John 
was the foreordained forerunner of the Saviour 
and, as verse II implies, the last of the Old 
Testament prophets (see also verse 13). He 
belonged to the Old Testament dispensation. 
This latter verse may be interpreted in various 
ways. The weakest believer who has the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ risen from the dead i.s in a more 
privileged position than was John. The expression 
them that are born of women meaning ‘mortal 
men’ also gives to the saying an emphasis upon 
life in this world. John may be the greatest of 
all in this life; but no position in this life can 
be compared with the glory of the life to come. 
Or again, we may ask what made John the 
greatest among mortal men. Was it that he alone 
of all men, as recorded in iii. 16, 17, perceived 
with his senses all three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity at the same moment? If so, the saying 
may mean that this will be the common ex¬ 
perience of even the least in the life to come. 

The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence (12); 
Gk. biazetai. The meaning of this saying and the 
connection of verses 12-14 with the preceding 
and following contexts are very difficult. The line 
of thought seems to be as follows: John threw 
open the kingdom of heaven (by baptizing 
sinners) to those who would never before have 
been supposed fit to enter it. He was the culmin¬ 
ating point of Old Testament witness. He was 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the coming of 
Elijah. If biazetai is in the passive voice, the 
saying with the sentence immediately following 
seems to mean that beginning with John the 
heralds and messengers of the kingdom are 
treated with violence and persecuted. There is 
no need to support this view by supposing (as 
has been done) that the words are not the words 
of our Lord at all, but those of an editor looking 
back to the days of John through a generation or 
two of early church history. The expression 
‘from the days of John the Baptist until now’ 
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can quite well mean ‘from the days when John 
was preaching’. On the other hand in a parallel 
passage in Lk. xvi. 16 the verb hiazetai is in the 
middle voice. If that were the case here the saying 
would mean that the kingdom of heaven is 
pressing its way on in the world and com¬ 
municating its force and enthusiasm to those who 
receive and enter it. This is Elias^ which am for 
w come (14); see Mai. iv. 5, 6. Our Lord here 
distinctly states that this prophecy of the coming 
of Elijah w'as fulfilled in John the Baptist. This 
is a valuable hint that we arc not to literalizc 
Old Testament prophecy. The meaning of Mai. 
iv. 6 seems to be that John was to form a link 
between the Old Vestament and the New'. 

This generation (16) refused to exercise its 
capacity to hear, but made excuses for disregard¬ 
ing both John and Jesus. Our Lord likens them to 
children playing out of doors. Some interpret 
verse 17 as describing first a game of ‘wedding.s’ 
and then a game of ‘funerals’. Olliers regard the 
verse as describing a kind of ‘nuts-and-may’ 
game which required suitable responses. The 
application to His hearers' contrary attitudes to 
John (18) and Himself (16) is obvious. But 
wisdom is justijied of her chddren (19). Some 
better texts read ‘works' for ‘children' (see c.g. 
Kv). ‘Ciiildretf is the reading in the parallel 
Lucan passage, and may ha\'e been introduced 
from there. On the other hand ‘works’ may be a 
gloss on ‘children’. The meaning of either w'ord 
is the same, i.e. ‘results’. The saying means that 
the wisdom of both John and Jesus, in adopting 
ditfering modes of life, was justified in either 
case by its results. 

The denunciation of Galilean cities which 
follows (20-24) IS recorded by Luke but in a 
different connection. See Lk. 13-16. Chorazin 
(21) was about an hour’s journey north of 
Capernaum. Bethsaida was on the west of 
the Sea of Galilee about three miles south-east 
of Chorazin. Tyre and Sidon {22) were both on the 
Mediterranean coast of Syria, beyond the north¬ 
ern boundary of Palestine. In verse 23 note the 
different and po.ssibly better reading in the RV. 
The saying is an allusion to Is. xiv. 13,15, where 
it is spoken of the king of Babylon and probably 
refers to Satan. Hcdl (23); Gk. Haidou, corre¬ 
sponding to Hcb. Sheol. It means ‘the grave’. 
For verse 24 see x. 15. 

IX. A GOSPEL INVITAHON. xi. 25-30 

Answered (25). The words that follow are the 
response of Jesus’ heart to the circumstances 
just described. Thank (25); Gk. exomologoumai\ 
lit. ‘acknowledge’. Babes (25); i.e. spiritual 
babes, who receive God's revelation in simple 
faith. With verse 27 cf. Jn. iii. 35, xvii. 2. Verses 
28-30 are a tigure which would appeal immedi¬ 
ately to an agricultural community. The yoke 
(29) probably represents the teaching of Christ, 
and there is an implied contrast with the burden¬ 
some teaching of the Pharisees (see Mt. xxiii. 4). 
Ye shall find rest unto your souls (29). The words 


are taken from Je. vi. 16. The lxx has ‘Ye shall 
find purification unto your souls', and is cor¬ 
rected in the Ciospel to the meaning of the 
Hebrew. Easy (30); Gk, chrestos, meaning 
‘good’ or ‘kind’. The passage is peculiar to 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

X. A DISPUTE WITH THE PHARISEES, 
xii, 1 45 

a. The sabbath (xii. 1-21) 

See notes on Mk. ii. 23—iii. b; Lk. vi. 1-11. 
The sabbath day (1); i.e. the seventh day of the 
week, corresponding to our Saturday. It began 
at sunset on Friday and lasted till the following 
sunset. Corn (1); better ‘cornfields’, as in rv. 
That which is not lawful (2). The Pharisees had 
burdened the sabbath with a multitude of 
detailed observances which W'ere not laid down 
in the Mosaic law. Apparently what they object¬ 
ed to in this case was the rubbing of the ears in 
the hands. Have yc not read? (3). The passage 
referred to is 1 Sa. xxi. 1-6. fhe point is that 
in a case of necessity the provisions of the 
ceremonial law might rightly be overruled. The 
sliewbread (4). For this see l.v. xxiv. 5 9. Ehe 
loaves were placed on the tabic in the holy 
place in the tabernacle each sabbath, and when 
taken out were eaten by the priest and his 
family. For the allusion in verse 5 see Nu. 
xxviii. 9. The priests prepared the sacrifices on 
the sabbath in spile of the general prohibition 
of work. If the necessitie.s of temple worship 
permitted the priest t(> profane the sabbath, 
there was all the more reason why the service of 
Christ .should allow a similar liberty. J will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice (7). Sec ix. J3n. The 
application of this principle, w hich is that ethics 
are more important than ritual, is easily seen in 
the present context. Verse 8 asserts that Jesus 
Christ has the right to interpret the Mosaic 
ordinances, which may not interfere with His 
service. 

Withered (10); i.e. paralysed. Better (12). rv 
translates ‘of more value', which is preferable. 
Notice in verse 13 how the power to obey was 
given with the command to act. Held a council 
(14); better, ‘took counsel’, as av mg. and rv. 
Verses 18-21 arc taken from Is. xlii. 1-4, slightly 
abridged towards the close and mainly following 
the Hebrew', though the lxx is followed in the 
last sentence. My servant (18). In the original 
Old I'estamcnt passage the reference is to Israel, 
i.e. the true Israel of God. This true Israel is 
gathered up in the Person of the Messiah. Sec 
also Is. xii. 9. He shall shew judgment to the 
Gentiles (18); a prophecy that the righteousness 
of God would be made known to the Gentiles 
by the gospel. Verses 19 and 20 refer to the 
gentleness of Jesus. He never clamoured for a 
hearing or wrangled in debate. He never brushed 
aside or trampled on the weakest faith or the 
wounded conscience. Till he send forth judgment 
unto victory (20); i.e. till the final triumph of 
righteousness. 
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b. Exorcism and the Pharisees’ blasphemy (xii. 

22-37) 

See notes on Mk. iii. 22-30; Lk. xi. 14-22. Is 
not this the son of David? (23); a messianic title; 
see ix. 27n. Beelzebub (24). See x. 25n. Here 
Beelzebub seems to be identified with Satan. 
Jesus knew (25); Gk. eidds'. He realized, or 
understood, the true meaning of their thoughts. 
Your children (27); better, ‘sons’, as in rv. The 
reference is probably to the disciples of the 
Pharisees. For an example of the Jewish practice 
of exorcism see Acts xix. 13-16. 

The kingdom of God (28). Matthew’s usual 
expression is The kingdom of heaven’; see iii. 2n. 
They mean the same thing. Is come unto you (28); 
i.c. has come upon you unawares. The Lord’s 
power over the demons was evidence that He 
was the Messiah. Verse 29 is difficult. Us meaning 
seems to be that the Lord’s power over devils 
shows that Satan had already been bound. The 
binding probably took place when the kingdom 
of God came, that is, perhaps, when the Lord 
overcame Satan's temptations in the wilderness 
and entered upon His public ministry. Satan is 
‘spoiled’ by the capture of souls from him for 
Christ by the gospel. He that is not with me is 
against me (30). There is no middle course. 
Everyone either gathers souls with Christ or 
scatters them from God. In Mk. ix. 40 wc have 
the converse truth stated. The present passage 
applies to any teaching which is positively un- 
scriptural: that in Mark should be borne in 
mind when confronted, for example, with 
denominational diflcrences. 

The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (31). This 
sin is deliberate rejection of Christ and His 
salvation, the only sin that by its very nature 
puts a man beyond the pale of forgiveness. The 
reference is probably to Nu. xv. 27-31, where w'e 
read that the sin offering was for those who 
sinned ‘through ignorance', not for those who 
sinned ‘presumptuously’. To act presump¬ 
tuously was to reproach (rv ‘blaspheme’) the 
Lord. See Mk. iii. 28, 29n. and cf. Lk. xii. 10. 
At first sight the contrast in verse 32 may .seem 
strange. The reason for it seems to be that it is 
the Holy Spirit who brings the offer of salvation 
to the heart of man The tree is known by his 
fruit (33). The point of this verse seems to be 
that the good works done by Christ were evidence 
of His goodness and should have prevented any 
such blasphemous saying as that spoken by the 
Pharisees. But the illustration of the tree is 
double-edged and as verse 34 shows proves the 
wickedness of the Pharisees as well as the good¬ 
ness of Christ. By thy words (37). Words arc not 
the cause of justification or condemnation, but 
the evidence of either. 

c. The sign (xii. 38-45) 

See also Lk. xi. 29-32 and cf. Mk. viii. 11, 12. 
Answered (38). The thought carries on from the 
previous verses. In view of the Lord’s claims the 
Pharisees ask for evidence, though they should 
have seen it in the miracles. The word adulterous 


(39) means unfaithful to God; it was a mctaph<^r 
frequently used in the Old Testament. The prophet 
Jonas (39). For the prophet’s story sec the book 
of Jonah. The reference in verse 40 is to the lxx 
of Jon. i. 17. Three days and three nights (40). fhe 
actual period was from Friday evening to Sunday 
morning. The expression means that three 
periods of twenty-four hours, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, were wholly or partly covered. 
The whale's belly (40). This is the only occurrence 
of the English word ‘whale’ in connection with 
the story of Jonah. The Greek w'ord means ‘a 
great sea monster’. The men of Nineveh (41). 
Notice that our Lord places them on the san\e 
level of historical reality as those whom He was 
actually addressing. The queen of the south (42); 
i.e. the queen of Sheba. For her story sec 1 Ki. x. 
Our Lord is contrasting her eagerness to hear 
the w'isdom of man with the refusal of His 
hearers to listen to one greater than Solomon (42). 
Notice also the claims made by our Lord in 
verses 6 and 41. 

Verses 43-45 seem to be a reference to the 
fact that, thougli the Jews were cleansed by the 
Babylonian exile from idolatry, their unbelief 
and hardness of heart had produced in them a 
worse moral condition than when they were 
idolaters before the captivity. Cf. Lk. xi. 24- 26. 

XI. JESUS AND HIS FAMILY, xii. 46 50 
See notes on Mk. iii. 21, 31-35; Lk. viii. 19 -21. 

XII. DISCOURSE HI. TEACHING BY 
PARABLES, xiii. 1 53 

a. The parable of the sower (xiii. 1-23) 

See notes on Mk. iv. 1-20; Lk. viii. 4-10. In 
parables (3). A parable is an illustration of 
spiritual truth in the form of a story. Verse 11 
shows that they were primarily intended for 
those completely ignorant of .spiritual truth. 
(See notes on verses 13, 14 bclow^) I'hc disciples, 
however, understood and so did not need 
parables to catch their attention. J he contrast is 
brought out by the word which is emphatic. 
The interpretation of this particular parable is 
provided by our Lord in verses 18-23. 

The mysteries (11). The word has the sense of 
secrets, into which one must be initialed in order 
to be able to understand. Verse 12 seems to 
express a law of the spiritual world. Compare 
the father running to meet the prodigal son as 
soon as he set out to return (Lk. xv. 20), and the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart by God after he 
had refused to listen (Ex. viii. 32, ix. 12). They 
seeing see not (13). Spiritual things mean nothing 
to those who have only natural understanding, 
even when they hear them, just as a horse may 
gaze at the beauty of a sunset without knowing 
it to be there. See 1 Cor. ii. 14. Verses 14 and 15 
are taken word for word from the lxx of Is. 
vi. 9, 10. The passage comes in the context of 
the prophet's call. It describes the state of the 
people to whom he was sent and directs him to 
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make it known to tlicm. As in Isaiah's time, so 
in that of our Lord, the Jews deliberately shut 
their eyes against spiritual truth. See Mk. iv. I2n. 
The blessing of verse 16 is explained by the fact 
that light had dawned in the coming of Christ 
which had been unknown in Old Testament 
times. 

The won/ of (he kitigdom (19); i.e. the gospel 
message. Anon (20) means ‘at once’. He is 
offended (21); i.e. ensnared in the trap set for 
him by Satan. The core of this world (22); i.e. 
the anxiety or worry which preoccupation with 
worldly interests so often brings. A/so (23); 
better, a.s in Rv, ‘verily’. The expression in the 
Greek almost corresponds to present-day 
‘actually’. Note that the bearing of fruit is again 
the test of reality (cf. vii. 24). To ‘understand 
(19, 23) means to grasp, believe and appropriate. 

b. Other parables (xiii. 24-53) 

i. The parable of the tares (xiii. 24-30). 7he 

/iingdoni of heaven (24). The meaning of the 
expression here is the method of God's working 
during the gospel age. This, as the interpretation 
given by our Lord in xerses 37-43 clearly shows, 
is what the parable is intended to reveal, 'lares 
(25); i.e. ‘darnel’. It is a large kind of rye-grass 
which grows as a weed among corn crops. It 
closely resembles the common rye-grass until 
its ear apfH;ars. If the seed is ground whth the 
corn the resulting flour is poisonous. 

ii. The parable of the mu.stard seed (xiii. 31,32). 
Cf. Mk. iv. 30-32; Lk. xiii. 18, 19. The least (32). 
'The seed of the mustard plant is commonly 
very small. Herbs (32); Gk. lachanon; i.e. plants 
or vegetables. In Palestine the mustard plant 
grows many feet high. T/w birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof (32). This 
phra.se is taken from several Old Testament 
pas.sagcs (cf. Hzk. xvii. 23, xxxi. 5; Ps. civ. 12; 
Dn. iv. 12, 21). Jt resembles substantially the 
Lxx of l)n. iv. 21. These references provide the 
clue to the meaning of the parable. In Ezk. xvii 
the ‘tree’ is the new Lsrael. This is the ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ of the parable. But in Hzk. xxxi and 
Dn. iv the tree is respectively the Gentile world 
Empires of Assyria and Babylon. The parable 
accordingly foreshadows the growth of the 
Church into a world power, as in fact took place 
and reached its climax during the Middle Agc.s, 
If we add to this the interpretation of the birds 
given to us in verse 19 above, namely, that they 
iepre.sent the wicked one, we have a perfect 
picture of the apostasy of the visible church. 
That is more likely to be the meaning of this 
set of parables than the spread of the gospel in 
a good sense. But see Mk. iv. 30-320. 

iii. The parable of the leaven (xiii. 33). Leaven; 
i.e. yeast, or any substance that causes fermenta¬ 
tion. Leaven wherever symbolic in the Bible 
(e.g. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. v. 8) is consistently a symbol 
of evil. 'This fact brings the interpretation of this 
parable into line with what has been suggested 
above for the parable of the mustard tree. A 
measure (Gk. sata, corresponding to the Heb. 


seah) was equivalent to about a gallon and a 
half. 

iv. The parable of the tares explained (xiii. 
34“43). The quotation in verse 35 is taken from 
Ps. Ixxviii. 2. The first clause is from the lxx, 
the second from the Hebrew. Note that the 
evangelist takes the statement in the Psalm as a 
prophecy ol Christ. Declare (36); better, ‘explain’, 
as RV. Children (38); rv ‘sons’. The meaning is 
‘those who belong to the kingdom’ and ‘to the 
wicked one’ respectively. Things that offend^ and 
them which do iniquity (41). T his is an allusion 
to the Hebrew text of Zp. i. 3. In the Greek 
iniquity is anomian, i.e. lawlessness. A furnace 
(42); better, as in rv, ‘the furnace’. Shall the 
righteous shine forth (43); an allusion to Dn. xii. 3. 
The point of the parable and its explanation is 
not that Christians should be tolerant of evil. 
It is rather a call to consider this present life, in 
w'hich evil so often seems to predominate, in 
the light of that final victory of the righteous 
which is here described. 

V. The parables of the hidden treasure and the 
pearl of great price (xiii. 44-46). Again (44). Some 
texts omit this; see rv. Verse 44 has been inter¬ 
preted as referring to our Lord Himself, giving 
all that He had to buy the treasure consisting of 
His people. Others see it as a reference to the 
sinner giving everything to obtain salvation. 
There are no doubt elements of truth in both 
the.se interpretations. This twofold interpretation 
also applies to the parable of the pearl of great 
price. 

vi. The parable of the drag net (xiii, 47-50), 
Note that in this case an interpretation of the 
parable is immediately given. Its meaning is 
very similar to that of the parable of the tares. 
When the net is cast by the evangelist it brings 
in those who are truly converted and also those 
who only profess to be. At the end of the world 
(49) a great gathering in and casting out will take 
place. 

vii. Conclusion of the discourse (xiii. 51-53). 

Is instructed unto (52); better, as in rv, ‘hath been 
made a disciple to’. Things new and old (52). The 
disciples were to be themselves teachers bringing 
out new truths from the store of what they 
had learnt from the Master and at the same time 
revealing the inner beauty and true meaning of 
the Old Testament teaching. For verse 53 see 
note on vii. 28. 

XIII. JESUS IN HIS HOME TOWN, 
xiii. 54- 58 

See notes on Mk. vi. 1-6; cf. Lk. iv. 16-30. Own 
country (54); this probably means His native 
place Nazareth and not Capernaum (cf. iv. 13). 
Astonished (54); i.e. amazed or astounded; it is 
a strong word in the original. Carpenter's son 
(55); the Greek word can also mean a stone¬ 
mason. See note on ii. 23. Mark reads ‘Is not 
this the carpenter?’ As Joseph’s name is not 
mentioned it is presumed by many commentators 
that he had already died. His brethren (55). There 
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is no reason to suppose that these and the sisters 
mentioned in the following verse were not 
children of Joseph and Mary. Note how the 
unbelief (58) of those who thought they knew 
Him best limited the power of God. 

XIV. THE DEATH OF JOHN 1 HE BAPTIST, 
xiv. 1-12 

See notes on Mk. vi. 14-29; Lk. ix. 7-9. Herod 
the fetrarch (\); i.e. Herod Antipas, son of Herod 
the Great. He had ruled Galilee and Peraca since 
his father’s death. For the meaning of ‘tetrarch’ 
see ii. 22n. Servants (2); Gk. paisin; lit. ‘boys’. 
John the Baptist . . . risen from the dead (2). 1 his 
superstition seems to have been fairly wide¬ 
spread. Lk. ix. 7 suggests that Herod was not the 
originator of the rumour. Cf. Mt. xvi. 14. 

Herodias (3). She had been the wife of Herod’s 
half-brother, Philip; not Philip the tetrarch 
(Lk. iii. 1), but another brother of the same name. 
It does not seem to be known who her parents 
were. The daughter of Herodias (6); Salome. She 
was the daughter of Herodias by Philip, and 
afterwards married her uncle, Philip the fetrarch. 
Charger (8); a dish. Notice that the events of this 
chapter are not described in chronological order, 
but in a way in which they can best be retained 
in the reader’s memory. 

XV. MIRAC LES, xiv. 13-36 

a. The feeding of the five thousand (xiv. 13-21) 
This is the only miracle recorded by all four 
evangelists. Sec notes on Mk. vi. 30 46; Lk. ix. 
10-17; Jn. vi. 1-15. When Jesus heard of it (13). 
This links the miracles which follow with the 
death of John as far as time sequence is con¬ 
cerned. From the standpoint of verses I, 2 
Matthew is recounting events which took place 
in the past. Here as elsewhere the writer’s aim Is 
not to tell the story in chronological order but 
to give it in a w'ay in which it can best be retained 
in the reader's memory. People \ ‘multitudes’, 
as in Rv. The time is now past (15); probably the 
time for the evening meal. Loaves (17). These 
were small loaves like rolls. Sit down (19). They 
would recline on the left elbow, the normal 
way of taking a meal. Baskets (20); Gk. 
kophinouSy small baskets carried on the arm and 
used, for instance, for shopping. See Lk. ix. 17n. 
The miracle is an illustration of feeding on 
Christ in our hearts by faith in His Word. Sec 
Jn. vi. 27-59 for our Lord’s discourse on the 
‘bread of life’ which arose as a direct result of 
this miraculous feeding. 

b. The walking on the water (xiv. 22-36) 

A mountain (23); RV ‘the mountain’. In the midst 
of the sea (24). Notice the variant reading in the 
RV mg., which may be original. In the fourth 
watch of the night (25); i.e. between three and 
six o’clock in the morning. It is a spirit (26); Gk. 
phantasmoy a ghost or apparition. It is I {27); Gk. 
ego eimiy lit. ‘I am’. This is the divine name. See 
Ex. iii. 14. 


Peter answered him (28). This action of Peter’s 
is recounted only by Matthew. The story is very 
characteristic of this impetuous disciple. To go 
(29); RV ‘to come’; rv mg. ‘and came’. Bois¬ 
terous (30); rv omits this, but see rv mg. Thou 
art the Son of God (33). Jn Aramaic the use of 
this expression would imply recognition of the 
deity of Jesus. Gennesaret (34); probably the 
plain to the north-west of the Sea of Cialilce. 
Peter's stepping out of the boat at the call of 
Jesus is a vivid illustration of faith in action at 
the call of the gospel and of the conflict between 
faith and sight which so often arises in the 
Christian’s experience. 

XVI. CONTROVERSY WITH THE 
PHARISEES OVER RITUAL, xv. 1-20 

See notes on Mk. vii. 1-23. Of Jerusalem (1). 
It appears that the central religious leaders came 
to investigate the ministry and teaching of 
Jesus. The tradition of the elders (2). The Jews of 
our Lord's time believed that, in addition to the 
written law of Moses, there was an oral law 
given to Moses on Sinai and passed down from 
him by word of mouth till it reached the Great 
Synagogue or Council of Elders which succeeded 
Ezra after the return from the exile. This council 
lasted till 291 b.c. and seems to have been the 
source of the many accretions to the law of 
God which have been found in Judaism ancient 
and modern. 

Wash not their hands (2). The washing con¬ 
sisted of pouring a trickle of cold water over the 
outstretched hands. The Jews were not con¬ 
cerned with cleanliness but with ritual. Why do 
ye also transgress ? (3). The Lord here shows that 
additions to the Word of God ultimately contra¬ 
dict it. Honour thy father and mother (4). This is 
the fifth commandment of the Decalogue. See 
Ex. XX. 12; Dt. v. 16. He that curseth ... let him 
die the death (4); taken from the lxx of Ex. xxi. 
17. It is a gift (5). It was possible for a Jew by a 
legal quibble to dedicate his property to the 
temple, thus avoiding the necessity of supporting 
his parents, although he could continue to 
enjoy the proceeds himself. Notice the rv 
rendering of thase two verses. ‘He shall not 
honour his father’ (6, rv) means ‘he need not 
honour . . .’ Notice that the Lord interprets the 
command to honour our parents in a practical 
sense. For children it means to obey them 
(Eph. vi. 1-3) and for adults to support them. 
Our Lord condemns this common practice 
based on tradition since it completely defeats 
the purpose of the law (6). Commandment (6); 
Gk. entolCm. Alternative readings arc nomony 
‘law’, and logoHy ‘word’. The last is adopted by 
the rv and is perhaps most likely the original. 
Verses 8 and 9 are from Is. xxix. 13 and follow 
the LXX where it diflers from the Hebrew. 

Defiieth (II); i.e. makes him profane. The 
term is a technical one. The idea in Judaism was 
that to eat the wrong sort of food deprived a 
man of holiness and ultimately, therefore, of 
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acceptance with God. The Jewish leaders take 
oli'cncc at this deliberate coiUradiclion of their 
own teaching. In two vivid pictures (13, 14) our 
Lord tells His disciples that the Pharisees have 
no real mission from God and arc themselves 
blind. Hiey and all that iheir religion stood for 
would be destroyed. 

Peter, acting on behalf of the others, asks for 
an explanation of the .saying which had given 
such otTcncc. Our Loid proceeds to elaborate 
the teaching for their beneiit. Drauffht (17); Gk. 
aphedioiia, a rare word meaning lierc a drain or 
cesspool. Hiey Jcfilc (18). The they is emphatic. 
Evil thoughts (19); i.c. evil schemes. Blasphemies 
(J9); not only blasphemy in the modern, narrow 
sense of the word, but also criticism or libel of 
others. 

XVH. FURTHER MIRACLES, xv. 21-39 

a. The Syro-Phocnician woman'.s daughter (xv. 

21 28) 

Sec notes on Mk. vii. 24-30. Tyre and Siiiori (21); 
see xi. 22n. The word translated ‘coasts' in this 
verse means ‘districts'. This is the only known 
occasion during His ministry tliat our Lord 
went outside the boundaries of Palestine. A 
woman of Canaan (22); better ‘a Canaanitish 
woman’, as in rv. I hc woman was a Gentile and 
dc.sccnded from the Canaanites who inhabited 
Syria and Palestine before the conquest of the 
latter by Joshua. By ehildren (26) our Lord means 
Jews, and by <'/r;.cs, Gentiles. Our Lord's attitude 
was intended to test the woman's faith. 

b. The feeding of the four thousand (xv. 29 39) 
See notes on Mk. vii. 31—viii. 10. It is perverse to 
say that this miracle is identical with that of the 
five thousand (xiv. 13-21) and that we have here 
only a duplicate account. If one (iospcl had 
mentioned only the lj\c thousand and another 
only the four thousand, such a view might have 
been difiicult to refute. But both Matthew and 
Mark ir.clude the account of both events and do 
so in such a way as to indicate that they quite 
clearly thought of them as two separate miracles. 
Glorified (31); see ix. 8n. Baskets (37); Gk. 
spyridas, i.c. storc-baskets, which would be 
larger than tho.se mcntiuiied in xiv. 20; see xvi. 9, 
lOn. Maffdala (39): the correct reading is 
probably Magadan. It has been suggested that 
this was a suburb of Tiberias, These miracles 
of feeding show clearly our Lord’s compassion 
and His willingness to meet men’s physical as 
well as their spiritual needs. Perhaps the best 
comment is supplied by James (see Jas. ii. 
14-17). 

XVHI. CONTROVERSY WTIH THE 
PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. xvi. 1-12 

See notes on Mk. viii. 11-21. Adulterous (4). The 
word is probably used in a spiritual .sense, mean¬ 
ing ‘unfaithlul to God'. The sif'ti of the prophet 
Jonas (4); see on xii. 39-41. 


The other side (5); i.e. of the Sea of Galilee. 
Lor verse 9 sec xiv. 17-21 and for verse 10, xv. 
34-38. It is interesting to note that the different 
words used in these accounts for baskets (see 
notes on xiv. 20 and xv. 37) are both used here, 
a point of difference which clearly underlines 
the fact that they were two completely separate 
events. 


XIX. SIMON PETER’S C ONFESSION, 
xvi. 13-20 

Sec notes on Mk. viii. 27-33; Lk. ix. 18-21. 
The coasts of Caesarea Philippi (13). This W'as a 
town in the extreme north-east of Galilee, near 
the source of the Jordan. Coasts means ‘district'. 
Verse 14 shows that public opinion placed our 
Lord on the highest human pedestal by identi¬ 
fying Him with one of the national heroes of the 
past. John the Baptist (14). Herod himself was 
a victim of this particular superstition; see xiv. 
2n. From xxi. 26 we know that he was held in 
high esteem as a prophet by the people. The 
coming of Llijah (Elias) wa.s prophesied by 
Malachi (Mai. iv. 5) and the Jews often linked 
the name of Jeremiah with the prophet foretold 
in Dt. xviii. 15. 'J'lion art the Christ (16). Simon 
Peter recognized and acknowledged openly our 
Lord's deity, lie may have been speaking for all 
the disciples. Verse 20 suggests that it was a 
conviction which they all now shared. 

Thou art re1ct\ and upon this rock I will build 
my church (18); the Greek word used for ‘rock’ 
is petra, and there is, of course, a deliberate 
play upon the name Peter, Gk. Petros. The 
Roman Catholic interpretation of this passage is 
that Peter was (he foundation stone of the 
Church, that he had a primacy among the 
apostles, that he became Bishop of Rome, and 
that his primacy was passed on to his successors, 
the popes. The verse will scarcely bear the first 
of these propositions and certainly none of the 
others. Protestant interpreters, with some 
patristic support, have tended to identify the 
rock with Peter’s faith or confession, or w'ith 
our Lord Himself. The most straightforward 
interpretation seems to be that Peter is meant by 
the rock, but that he is not the exclusive founda¬ 
tion. For the twelvefold foundation of the 
Church see Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14. This view 
seems borne out by the fact that the same words 
are spoken to all the disciples in xviii. 18 as are 
spoken to Simon Peter in xvi. 19. 

The word here translated church (Gk. 
ekklesian) means a chosen assembly. It seems 
never to be used of an outward organization, 
but of ‘the whole company of faithful people’, 
the sum of the regenerate. This is the first 
occurrence of the word in the New Testament. 
It is used in the lxx to represent Heb. qahal, 
‘congregation’. The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it (18). The common interpretation of 
this passage has been, and still is, that the powers 
of evil w'ill never prevail against Christ’s Church. 
While this is true, the real meaning seetns][^to 
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be that death will never finally overcome 
believers, but that all of them will ultimately 
rise. The word hell (Gk. hakies) really means ‘the 
grave’ (cf. Heb. Sheol). The keys of the k ingdom of 
heaven (19). This means that Peter would have 
the right to enter the kingdom himself, would 
have general authority therein, symbolized by 
the possession of the keysy and by preaching the 
gospel would be the means of opening the king¬ 
dom of heaven to ail believers and shutting it 
against unbelievers. The book of Acts shows us 
this process at work. By his sermon on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 14-40) Peter opened the door 
of the kingdom for the first time. See also Acts 
viii. 14-17, XV. 7. d'he expressions />/W and loose 
were common in Jewish legal phraseology with 
the meaning of "declare forbidden’ and ‘declare 
allowed'. Peter and the other disciples (see 
xviii. 18) w'cre to continue on earth the work of 
Christ in preaching the gospel and declaring 
God's will to men, and were armed with the 
same authority as He Himself possessed. Christ 
in heaven ratifies what is done in His name and 
in obedience to His word on earth. They should 
tell no man (20). The revelation w^as to remain the 
property of the disciples until after the Lord's 
resurrection. Cf. xvii. 9n. 'I'he word Jesus in this 
verse is better omitted (sec kv). 

XX. THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
CHRIST’S SUFFERINGS, xvi. 21 28 

See notes on Mk. viii. 34-38; Lk. ix. 22-27. 
From that time forth (21). The disciples' faith was 
now proved by Peter's confession to be sufficiently 
established to warrant the announcement of the 
sulTerings. 'I'hus, from this point onwards, our 
Lord’s ministry takes on a somewhat difl'erent 
complexion as He seeks to prepare His followers 
for the suffering which awaited Him and which 
would so disappoint their hopes. Flders (21); i.c. 
the religious leaders. The w'ord probably denotes 
members of the Sanhedrin. The third day (21). 
Jewish reckoning was inclusive. The three days 
were Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 

Be it far from thee (22). Notice the marginal 
readings of both av and rv. The sentence seems 
to mean literally ‘Have mercy on yourself'. 
Peter's instantaneous reaction to our Lord's 
new teaching shows how foreign to their way of 
thinking was this conception of His sulTcring. 
Satan (23). The Lord recognized in Peter’s words 
a repetition of the temptations to avoid the cross 
which He had undergone in the wilderness. The 
word translated offence rfieans a trap or snare. 
Savourest (23); Gk. phroneis. The word is very 
difficult to translate. It occurs in Rom. viii. 5; 
Phil. ii. 5. It means to adopt and maintain an 
attitude of mind upon which the life and actions 
are based. It almost corresponds to our expres¬ 
sion ‘to have a (certain) outlook’. With verses 
24, 25 cf. X. 38, 39. Deny himself (24); i.e. refuse 
his own claims upon himself. Take up (24). 
The meaning is ‘lift up*. It is a stronger word 
than that used in x. 38, and implies a lifting of the 


cross on high, so that all may see it. His own soul 
(26); Gk. ten psychen autouy the same word as 
that translated ‘life' in the previous verse. I o lose 
one’s soul or life means to perish. See vi. 25n., 
X. 39n. He shall reward every man according to 
his works (27). The words arc adopted from the 
txx of Ps. Ixii. 12 and Pr. xxiv. 12, kata ten 
praxin being substituted for kata ta erga, a 
change that emphasizes the whole course of life 
rather than individual actions. This great funda¬ 
mental moral principle of the Old leslamcnt is 
made more explicit here by our Lord in explain¬ 
ing that it will find its fulfilment at His return. 
Both (^Id Testament passages arc suggestive in 
their context, that in Proverbs being particularly 
heart-searching. Verse 28 has caused much 
difficulty. It may perhaps stand for any of the 
following manifestations of Christ's kingdom, 
namely the transfiguration (which occurred 
almost at once; cf 2 Pet. i. 16, where the apostle 
Peter asserts that the three disciples saw Christ's 
coming), the day of Pentecost or the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

XXL ITIE TRANSFIGURATION, xvii. 1 13 

Sec notes on Mk. i\. 2 -13; Lk. i\. 28-36. ./V/er, 
Jamesy and John (1). These three disciples were 
sometimes admitted to scenes not witnessed by 
the others. The number three was amply sutticient 
for witness by the law of Moses. Apart (1); i.c. 
privately, by themselves. Was transfigured{2)\ i.c. 
His form or appearance w^as changed, Moses and 
Elios (3); the representatives respectively of the 
law and the prophets. Sec Jude 9, where Moses’ 
resurrection is implied, and 2 Ki. ii. II for the 
account of Elijah's being taken up into heaven. 
It is good for us to he here (4). Peter wished to 
retain the vision and situation and so suggests 
building tabernacles or ‘tents'. A voice (5); i.e. 
the Father's voice. For the words spoken com¬ 
pare iii. 17. Tell the vision to no man (9). Pre¬ 
sumably the other disciples w^ere included in this 
ban. Cf also the prohibition of xvi. 20. As our 
Lord draws near to the cross He seems to have 
avoided deliberately any popular uprising in His 
favour which might have resulted if the disciples 
had proclaimed what they now knew. Cf Jn. 
vi. 14, 15. 

The point of the disciples' question in verse 
10 .seems to be that, supposing that Jesus’ 
resurrection meant the end of the world and the 
inauguration of the kingdom, they thought it 
would be necessary for Elijah, of whom they 
had been reminded by seeing him on the moun¬ 
tain, to come and appear publicly first. Our 
Lord's an.swcr is a quotation from Mai. iv. 5, 6, 
where the coming of Elijah was prophesied. For 
the meaning of restore all things {\ 1) see Lk. i. 17. 
He then repeats what He has told them already 
that the prophecy foretelling the coming of 
Elijah was fulfilled in John the Baptist. See xi. 
14n. He docs not name him directly but recalls 
his suffering and compares with it the treatment 
which will be accorded to Himself (12). 
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XXII. THE HEALING OF THE DEVTL- 
POSSESSED BOY. xvii. 14-21 

See notes on Mk. ix. 14-29; Lk. ix. 37-42. 
Lunatick (15); Gk. seleniazetai, ‘moonstruck’. 
The RV has ‘epileptic’. Sore vexed (15); Gk. 
kakds echei, ‘is very ill'. }fow shall 1 suffer 
yoit?{\l)\ i.e. ‘can J endure you?’ Unbelief {10)\ 
Gk. apistian. A better reading is oligopisfiatu 
‘little faith’, as in rv. As a grain of mustard seed 
(20). This seems to mean that faith, once im¬ 
planted in the heart, grows naturally like a 
living organism. This mountain (20); i.e. any 
seemingly impossible obstacle or difliculty that 
stands in the Christian’s way. Fhere may also be 
an allusion, by implication, to the disappearance 
of the Jewish economy and, later, of the heathen 
Roman Empire. Note that verse 21 is omitted 
by the more reliable texts. It seem.s to have been 
interpolated from Mk. ix. 29. 


XXIII. THE SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF CHRIST’S SUFFERINGS. xvU 22, 23 

See notes on Mk. ix. .^0 32; cf. Lk. ix. 43-45. 
H'hde they ahoi/e (22); notice the rw mg,, which 
is the reading of the texts coiisidcrcd most 
trustworthy. At this time our Lord seems to 
have been moving unostentatiously from place 
to place and preparing His disciples for the 
fjnal journey to .Icrusalcm, the record of which 
begin.s in xix. 1. This further announcement of 
His coming suffering is no more understood by 
the disciples than the first. Vhe accounts in 
Mark and Luke show that they began to fee! a 
vague foreboding of trouble, but did not dare to 
ask for further enlightenment. It is in this sense 
that they were exceciHng sorry (23). rsv renders 
‘greatly distressed’. 


XXIV. THE TEMPLE TAX. xvii. 24 27 

Tribute money (24); Gk. ia didrachma, lit. ‘twx> 
tlrachmae’, a technical term for the lax of half a 
shekel, which every Jew over twenty was expect¬ 
ed to contribute to the upkeep of the temple. 
The amount was about fifteen or eighteen pence. 
Prevented (25); used here with its seventeenth- 
century meaning of ‘anticipated’. Of strangers 
(26). It was the subject races which were taxed 
first and most heavily, Tlie children, i.e. the 
king's own race, were free. Tlie Lord Jesus 
Christ was the Lord and owner of the temple, 
and therefore it was not for Him to pay the 
tax. Action based on this fact might obviously 
be misunderstood, how'cvcr, and under such 
circumstances our Lord w'ouid not give offence 
by seeming to be a law-breaker. But note that 
in any matter where a fundamental principle 
was at stake, our Lord did not tone dow'n His 
message in order not to offend. Cf. xv. 10-14. 
A piece of money (27); Gk. statera, the silver 
tetradrachma, equivalent to the shekel and 
therefore the exact amount of the tax for two 
persons. 


XXV. DISCOURSE IV. TEACHING ON 
HUMILITY AND FORGIVENESS, 
xviii. 1—xix. 2 

This is the last great discourse before the journey 
to Jerusalem. From Mark wc learn that it w'as 
given ‘in the house’ (Mk. ix. 33; cf. Mt. xvii. 25), 
probably Peter's, and that it arose because of 
jealou.sy of one another which had manifested 
itself in their conversation on the way to 
Capernaum. 

a. Humility (xviii. 1-20) 

See also Mk. ix. 33-37; Lk. ix. 46-48. A little 
child (1). Perhaps a member of Peter's family. 
lie converted (3); Gk. straphete, ‘turn’, as in 
RV. It means a turning of the whole life and 
person towards God, exactly what takes place 
in a genuine conversion, as we use the word in 
modern times. Become as little children (3). The 
point of this lies not so much, perhaps, in the 
faith, humility and simplicity of children, as in 
the conception of starting life over again in 
regeneration. Receive . . . in my name (5); i.e. 
on the ground that the child belongs to Me. 

Verses 8 and 9 form an interlude, in the general 
theme, dealing with‘offences’ (lit. ‘snares'). They 
arc substantially a repetition of v. 29 and 30. 
Sec the note.N on iliese verses. Hand, foot and eye 
stand respectively for action, conduct and desire. 
Everlasting fire . . . hell fire (8, 9); i.e. the second 
death. See v. 22n, 

In verse 10 the theme of humility is resumed, 
reinforced by the conception that the lack of 
humility constitutes an ‘offence’. Their angels . . . 
behold the face of my Father (10). This statement 
is made as an additional reason for honouring 
and not despising children. The reference may 
be to a guardian angel assigned to each child, 
or at least each believing child, in the sense in 
which angels arc spoken of in Heb. i. 14, waiting 
in the Father's presence in heaven for His 
commands concerning the child. Some regard it 
as a reference to an exact image of the child 
present in the spiritual world of reality, a sense in 
which the phrase appears in Acts xii. 15, where 
wc w'ould say ‘It is his ghost’. But those who 
used the term in this sense, e.g. the Christians in 
Acts xii. 15, probably did not believe in the idea 
more seriously than wc do when wc talk about 
a person's ‘ghost*. 

Note that the more reliable texts omit verse 11 
(see rv). The loss from this context of so beauti¬ 
ful and familiar a statement is sad, but the omLs- 
sion is probably correct. It is hard to see why, 
if originally there, it should ever have been 
omitted, but not so difficult to understand that it 
could have been inserted from Lk. xix. 10, where 
it belongs, in order to make less apparently 
abrupt the connection between verses 10 and 
12. For a rather fuller version of the parable of 
the lost sheep sec Lk. xv. 3-7. Perish (14). Notice 
that the verse docs not exclude such a possibility 
but merely states that God does not wish it. 

Thy brother (15). Probably wc arc not intended 
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to confine the meaning of these words to a 
Christian brother, but to extend it to mean 
anyone else. Te// him his fault (15); i.e. bring the 
matter home to him. The last phrase of verse J6 
is taken from Dt. xix. 15, substantially from the 
Lxx. This just and sensible principle of the 
Mosaic law is thus brought over by our Lord into 
the New Testament and established for the 
advantage of the Christian ('hurch. Neglect (17); 
belter, ‘refuse’, as in rv. As an heathen man and a 
publican (17); i.e. as those who would not be 
admitted into the Church. The obstinate sinner 
is to be cut off, at least temporarily, from Chris¬ 
tian fellowship. Examples of this are to be found 
in 1 Cor. v. A, 5 and 1 Tim. i. 20. For verse 18 
see xvi. 19n. The promise is here addressed to 
all the disciples. Verse 19 is one of the great 
gospel promises with regard to prayer. But 
note the close connection of the verse with those 
that precede and that which follow's. The 
promise is specifically given to a gathering of 
disciples with Christ in the midst (20), called to 
discipline an erring brother (17). I heir authority 
to do this is re-stated (18) and the promise 
can be claimed because they are acting on 
behalf of the Father, in the name of tiie Son. 
In my name (20); i.e. claiming and using My 
authority. 

b. Forgiveness (xvUi, 21 -xix. 2) 

Then came Peter (21). The theme of the following 
verses leads on fairly easily from vcr.scs 14 17, 
since the idea of ‘gaining lliy brother' implies 
forgiving him w'hen he repents. 1 he .section is 
peculiar to Matthew. Seventy times seven (22). 
This means an infinitely large number ol timc.s 
and is cqui\alcnt to ‘always’, fhe idea is 
expressed in this way to contrast with Peter's 
‘seven’, which limited forgiveness. Ten thousand 
talents (24); a very large sum, probably at least 
£2,000,000. Payment to he nuule (25). The sale of 
the servant and his family W'{)uld not, of course, 
bring in enough to pay the enormous debt; 
but this is not the point of the parable. An 
hundred pence (28). The reference is to the Roman 
denarius and the total value would be probably 
about £3. The contrast with the ‘ten thousand 
talents’ of verse 24 is very maikcd. Tormentors 
(34); Gk. hasanistais. The meaning is probably 
‘executioners’. For verse 35 and the whole 
teaching of the parable see notes on vi. 14, 15 
Notice how true forgiveness ‘from the heart', 
that is, from a heart made clean and regenerate, 
is one of the signs of true faith. The same truth, 
is expressed from the opposite angle in Eph. iv. 
32. 

Verse I of chapter xix indicates the close of 
another division of the Gospel. Sec vii. 28n. 
With verse 2 it describes very briefly a journey 
from Galilee into the district of Judaea beyond 
Jordan (i.e. Peraea) which must liave taken a 
considerable time and into which the events of 
Lk. ix. 51—xviii. 34 must largely be fitted. J’hc 
teaching and incidents which follow in xix. 3— 
XX. 34 also took place during the stay in Peraea. 


XXVI. TEACHING ON DIVORCE IN 
ANSWER TO THE PHARISEES, xix. 3 12 

Tor every cause (3); i.e. for any reason at all. The 
point of this question is that there were two 
.>choois oi thought among the Jewish rabbis on 
the mailer of divorce. One denied that il was 
admissible except on the grounds of unfaithful¬ 
ness or immorality; the other allowed it on 
trivial pictexts. He which made them (4). Some 
texts read ‘he which created them'. J'hc reference 
is to the LXX of Cin. i. 27. Andsau! (5). The state¬ 
ment thiit follow.s is not allributcd to God in 
Cicnesis but occurs in the course of the narrative 
(see Gn. ii. 24). Yet our Lord attributes it to the 
Creator. I'his reveals His view of the inspiration 
of Script Lire. One Jlesh (6). This seems to teach 
that they are made one by the sexiiai act. In 
His pronoLincemcnl on the subject the Lord 
goes back over the head of Moses to the primitive 
revelation in Eden. 

The further question raised by tlie Pharisees 
(7) is an allusior, to Dl. xxiv. 1. Jesus answers that 
the Mosaic law was accommodated in some 
rcspcct.s to the sinful nature (.)f man. Except for 
jiU nication (9). See v. 32n. Comniiucth adultery 
(9); RV mg. ‘maketh her an adultcre.ss’. It seems 
best to follow this alternative ms reading which 
makes nhe saying parallel with v. 32 (where see 
notes). 

It is not good to marry (10). 4 he disciples mean 
(hat, if a man is to be indissolubly bound to his 
wife, it is safer for him not to undertake marriage 
at all. The connection of thought between the 
earlier verses and verses 9 and 10 is difficult. The 
words th.is saying (11) may refer to our Lord's 
statement in verse 9 about the indissolubility of 
marriage. In that case his statement about 
eunuchs in verse 12 is intended as an illustration 
of the possibility of Christian men exercising self- 
restraint. If they can do so to the extent of 
abstaining from marriage, they can do so to the 
extent of liokiing last the marriage tie. Or the 
words this saying may refer to the remark of the 
discipic-S in \crse 10. I he I.ord's words in verses 
11 and 12 then simply mean that there arc those 
capable of conforming to the di.scipics’ idea 
that abstinence from marriage is best. Made 
themselves eunuchs (12). Misunderstanding of 
lhe.se words in a literal sense in an age of 
asceticism has brought about tragedies in 
Christian history from lime to time. The words 
refer to absicntion fiom marriage for the sake of 
the gospel. The principle involved is seen in 
1 Cor. vii. 25 38. He that is able to receive it .. . 
(12). This seems to refer to the disciples’ state¬ 
ment in verse 10 and not to go back to the 
Lord's statement about the indissolubility of 
marriage. It should be noted that this verse does 
not glorify celibacy, but implies that only those 
who are truly eunuchs can accept the disciples' 
saying. Those \vi\(), for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake, arc able to set aside all desire for marriage 
may be called to celibacy. But unless a man can 
do this the inference is that he would be wiser 
to marry normally. 
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MATTHEW XDC. 13—XX. 19 


XXVn. THE BLESSING OF CHILDREN, 
xix. 13-15 

See notes on Mk. x, 13-16; Lk. xviii. 15-17. 
Little children (13); Rsv omits ‘little’. They do 
not seem to have been infants but of an age to 
come to Christ when called to do so. Of such 
(14); i.e. of childlike persons. 


XXVIII. RICHES AND SALVATION, 
xix. 16- XX. 16 

For verses 16-29 see notes on Mk, x. 17-31; 
Lk. xviii. 18-30. Good Master (16). The more 
reliable texts omit the word ‘good’. See kv where 
the next verse is also better rendered ‘Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good?' 
The AV reading, there is none good hut o!u\ 
follows Mark and Luke. In saying this the Lord 
is not denying His own deity, but impressing 
upon His questioner the implications of calling 
Him good. Jf thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments (17). The point of this statement 
is, of course, that the questioner supposed that he 
was keeping them. It is not a statement of the 
gospel. It is made plain everywhere in Scripture 
that no one is capable of keeping the command¬ 
ments. For verses 18 and 19 .sec Lx. xx. 12 Jo; 
Ot. V. 16-20; Lv. xix. 18. The quotation is 
from the lxx. The young man was wrong in 
supposing he liad kept the commandments 

(20) , especially that of love to his neighbour, but 
he felt a sense of need. Jf thou wilt he perfect 

(21) ; cf. v. 48n. Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor (21). In its context this command is not a 
general instruction to all Christians to lead a life 
of poverty. Our Lord called on the man to take 
this step because it provided the surest test of 
his genuineness. But the command is in hne with 
the principle derived from other Scriptures 
(see e.g. Lk. xii. 33) that the Christian ought to 
possess only what is necessary for liis everyday 
needs and those of the work for God on which .he 
is engaged. Hardly (23); i.e. with dilTiculty. There 
arc three possible interpretations of verse 24. 
First, both the camel and the needle's eye may 
be regarded as literal. Secondly, it is supposed 
that the word translated ‘camel’ really means 
Tope', the needle’s eye being again taken literally. 
Thirdly, camel is taken literally, but the needle’s 
eye is regarded as the name of the small gate 
beside the main gate of Jerusalem which a 
camel could pass only by unloading all its 
burden, kneeling down and being pulled or 
pushed through. The last of the three seems to 
the present writer the most probable. In any case 
the sense is clear and was quickly grasped by the 
disciples (25). Beheld (26); looked at. With God 
all things are possible (26). The words arc an 
allusion to Gn. xviii. 14; Jb. xlii. 2; and Zc. viii. 
6. Salvation is impossible by human effort. It is 
a supernatural act of God. 

We have forsaken all ill). Peter is contrasting 
himself with the rich ruler who has just refused 
to give up anything. What .shall we have therefore ? 


is a reference to the Lord’s promise of ‘treasure 
in heaven' (21). Our Lord deals graciously with 
this question, but in the parable which follows 
(xx. 1-16), He warns against adopting ordinary 
earthly standards w^hen judging such matters. 
Sec verse 3()n. below. In the regeneration (28); 
Gk. palingenesia. The reference is to the renewed 
world of the future, the ‘new heavens and new 
earth’. >V shall also sit . . . judging (28), Cf. 1 
Cor, vi. 2, 3; Rev. iii. 21. Or wife (29). Some texts 
omit these words; see rv. An hundredfold (29). 
Some texts read pollaplasiona, ‘manifold’, as in 
RV mg. 

The point of the statement in verse 30 (re¬ 
peated in XX. 16) is that reward in the world to 
come depends upon God’s grace and faith in 
Christ, not upon the quality or quantity of 
ser\'ice. Note how the parable illustrates and 
drives home this fact. It is peculiar to Matthew. 

A penny (w. 2); i.e. the Roman denarius. Its 
value used to be reckoned as about 8Ad. With 
the fall in the purchasing pON\er of sterling it 
would now be worth more. Standing idle in the 
marketplace (3). It w'as the usual place to wait 
w'hcn seeking employment. The times mentioned 
in verses 5 and 6 were twelve midday, three 
o'clock and five o'clock respectively. And 
whatsoever is right, that shall yc receive (7). The 
lexis which arc con.'.idercd more reliable omit 
lliesc words (sec rv). Beginning from the last unto 
the jir.st (8). Nc^ticc the connection with xix. 30 
and XX. 16. fhis is the main theme of the 
parable. 

Verse 15 .shows that, everything being of grace, 
Ciod has the right to give or withhold at will. 
Wc must take care that this goodness of God 
does not pro\oke us to complaint. The point of 
verse 16 is that all Christians receive the same, 
the reward being everlasting life given on the 
ground of Christ’s death for them. By earthly 
standards of judgment, cxpres.scd clearly in 
verses I), 12, such action is regarded as putting 
the las! first and the first last, /br many are 
called, hut few chosen (16). Some texts (see rv) 
omit these words. 1 hey make, however, good 
sense and refer back to the l-ord’s words in 
xix. 23-26, where He speaks of the difficulty 
that many experience in believing and obeying 
the gospel because Ibcir minds arc fixed on w'hat 
they can get for themselves, whether in this 
world or the next. 

XXIX. THE THIRD ANN0UNCP:MENT OF 
CHRIS! ’S SUFFERINGS, xx. 17-19 

See notes on Mk. x. 32-34; Lk. xviii. 31-34. The 
journey to Jerusalem is now resumed after the 
slay in Pcraca (see xix. 1, 2n.). As the final events 
of His life draw nearer, our Lord again seeks 
to enlighten His disciples. Again they failed to 
understand, as is evidenced by the request of 
Zebedee’s sons which immediately followed. 
But the fulfilment of these detailed predictions 
would strengthen their faith when the time came. 
Compare the angel’s words in xxviii. 6. 
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MATTHEW XX. 20—XXI. 23 


XXX. THE REQUEST OF JAMES AND 
JOHN. XX. 20-28 

See notes on Mk. x. 35-45. Zeheilce's chiUren 
(20). From Mt. iv. 21 we know that the two sons 
were the apostles James and John. Grant (21); 
better, ‘command’, as in rv. The request and 
the indignation of the others which followed (24) 
show that the disciples were still thinking in 
terms of the setting up of an earthly kingdom, 
in spite of the clear prediction of suffering and 
death which our l.ord had just made. Some 
texts (see rv) omit the last part of our Lord’s 
question in verse 22 and it may have been 
inserted from the parallel passage in Mk. x. 38. 
The same is true of verse 23. The cup and the 
baptism both refer, of course, to our Lord’s 
suffering and death. Shall he f^iven to (23); 
better, ‘is for’, as in rv. Let him he {!()). Here and 
in verse 27 the better reading is probably ‘shall 
be’ as in rv. 

lo he ministered unto (28). It is not wrong to 
accept Fuinistry. Christ accepted it. But it was 
not the purpose of His life and should not be 
ours. His life (28); Gk. ten psyehen auiou^ lit. 
‘his soul’. A ransom (28); Gk. lytron. This 
important phrase provides one of the few 
occasions on which the doctrine of substitu¬ 
tionary atonement is mentioned in the .synoptic 
Gospels. It implies a price paid for the deliver¬ 
ance of captives. Of course neither God nor the 
devil, as has been suggested at various times in 
the past, received any pecuniary or other 
advantage by our Lord’s death. The price lay in 
the necessity for His life to be laid down. His 
life thus became the cost of our redemption. 


XXX r. THE HEALING OF THE TWO 
BUND MEN. XX. 29 34 

See notes on Mk. x. 46-52; I.k. xviii. 35 43. 
Two blind men (30). Mark and Luke speak only 
of one; see viii. 28n. Rebuked them, because they 
should hold their peace (31). The av phrase is 
awkward and the rv scarcely less so. The 
meaning is ‘severely charged them to be silent’. 
In verse 34 follow rv. 


XXXIl. FHE EVENTS OF THE LAST WEEK 
OF THE MINISTRY, xxi. 1—xxiii. 39 

a. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem (xxi. 1-11) 
See notes on Mk. xi. l-IO; Lk. xix. 29-39; Jn. 
xii. 12-15. Bethphage (1); a village nCtU” Bethany 
about a mile east of Jerusalem and apparently 
hidden from it by the summit of the Mount of 
Olives which was the hill on the east of Jeru¬ 
salem. The Lord hath need of them (3). The 
account of these closing events in our Lord’s life 
shows that there were men and women in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood who recog¬ 
nized Jesus as Lord. They may have become 
disciples during the earlier Jerusalem ministry 
described by John. The quotation in verse 5 is 
a combination of Is. Ixii. 11 and Zc. ix. 9, taken 


substantially from the Lxx. Thereon (7); that is, 
on the clothes. Hosanna (9) is a Hebrew term 
meaning ‘Save, Lord’, and occurs in 2 Sa. xiv. 4 
and Ps. cxviii. 25. From the following verse of 
this J*salm the acclamation Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord is taken. In verses 
10 and 11 there is a contrast between the men of 
the city, who were ignorant of our Lord’s 
identity, and the multitude who wore able to 
answer their question. There were probably 
many Galileans in the latter who had come up 
for the feast and who already knew our Lord 
through His preaching and healing ministry in 
the north. 

b. The cleansing of the temple (xxi. 12-17) 

See notes on Mk. xi. 15-19; Lk. xix. 45-47. The 
temple (12); Gk. to hieron, i.c. the whole temple 
area on Mount Moriah including all the pre¬ 
cincts and courts. Note that some texts omit the 
words of God. Moneychanf^ers (12). Temple dues 
could be paid only in sacred coinage, and it was 
necessary to change one’s money. The selling of 
doves w'as, of course, for purposes of sacrifice. 
Jn His condemnation (13) our Lord quotes from 
the LXX of Is. Ivi. 7 and Je. vii. 11. They were sore 
displeased (15). It was not just our Lord's 
popularity that angered them: the title ‘Son of 
Havid' which the children kept calling out 
implied Messiahship. The cavils of the enemy 
were, how'ever, stilled by the children’s praise, 
as is suggested by the context of the l^salm from 
which our Lord quotes (Ps. viii. 2). 

Bethany (17) was a village on the eastern 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives, a little more 
than a mile east of Jerusalem. It was the home 
of Lazarus and his sisters. 

c. Tlie withering of the fig tree (xxi. 18-22) 

Sec notes on Mk. xi. 12 14, 20 - 2 ( 1 . Notice the 
.\v mg. in verse 19. It was the only fig tree visible. 
Leaves only (19). 1 he fruit of the fig tree appears 
in February before the leaves, which are not 
formed till April or May. Thus there should 
normally have been some fruit on the tree. Let 
no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever (19). 
The context immediately following seems to 
point to the barren fig tree being selected by our 
Lord as an illustration of difficulties or obstacles 
in the way of the gospel or of the spiritual life. 
Presently (19) has here its seventeenth-century 
meaning of ‘immediately’. How soon is the Jig 
tree withered away! (20). A better rendering is 
that of the rv, ‘How did the fig tree immedi¬ 
ately wither away?' For verse 21 see xvii. 
20n. 

d. A dispute with the Pharisees in the temple 

(xxi. 23—xxii. 14) 

Sec notes on Mk. xi. 27—xii. 12; Lk. xxi. 1-19. 

i. Our Lord silences His questioners (xxi. 23- 
27). The point of the Lord's question seems to 
be that, since John preached without their 
authority. He Himself might also teach with¬ 
out it. 



MAITHtiW XXI. 28-~XXn. 43 


ii. The parable of the two sons (xxi. 28 -32). e. A question about tribute to Caesar (xxii. 

This parable is linked with the preceding verses 15 -22) 

by the reference to John in verse 32. The priests See notes on Mk. xii. 13-17; Lk. xx. 20-26. The 

and elders had not believed him (25); the people. Herodians (16). They were a party that favoured 

on the other hand, regarded him as a prophet the dynasty of Herod and stood for the Roman 

(26). It may be noticed that in verse 32 our Lord connection. They cared little or nothing for 

in elTcct answers the question which He Himself religion and were normally opposed bitterly by 

had put. 6V7/Z (28); ‘child’, as in rv mg. Kingdom the Pharisees. The statements recorded in verse 

(?/(7r;J(3l). See xii. 28n. In the way of righteous- 16 were insincere and intended as hypocritical 

ucss (32); i.e. to lead you along the way of flatterv. Their question (17) was intended to place 

righteousness. Repented not (32). The Pharisees the Loid in a dilemma. If He said yes. He could 

were like the son who pretended to be obedient be held up to the people as a traitor. If He said 

but did not obey. The publicans were like the no, He could be denounced to the Roman 

son who at first disobeyed but afterwards authorities. (17); i.e. the Roman emperor 

repented. They thus became acceptable to God. ^nd head of the Roman state. Caesar was the 

iii. The parable of the wicked husbandmen family name of Julius Caesar, the first man who 

(xxi. 33-46). See notes on Mk. xii. 1-12. Planted aspired to autocracy, and was taken over from 

a vineyard . . . huilt a tow er (33). 1 he words are bim by his adopted son, afterwards the Emperor 

adapted Irom the lxx of Is. v. 1,2. The hushanu- Augustus. It soon came to be regarded as a title. 

men represent the Jewish religious loaders; the ( 19 ) Sce xx. 2n. Render therefore unto 

servants the Old Testament prophets. Thus the Caesar . . . (21). The Lord means that we are to 
parable describes the persecution and rejection ^hc civil magistrates all that is due to them, 

of the prophets by the nation s civil and ccclcsi- jQpjg ,*{ does not interfere with the honour 

astical leaders, which was about to be followed due to God. 

by their rejection of God's Son Himself. 

Our Lord's quotation in verse 42 is taken f. The Sadducees and resurrection (xxii. 23-33) 

exactly from the lxx of Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. The See notes on Mk. xii. 18-27; Lk. xx. 27-40. The 

stone is Jesus Christ. The story is a picture of Sadducees (23); omit ‘the’, as rv. See iii. 7n. 

His rejection by the Jews, only to become the Moses said (24); sec Dt. xxv. 5, 6 . This is known 

toundalion stone ot the Christian Church by the as the law of Icvirate marriage. An early instance 

act of God in raising Him from the dead. occurs in Gn. xxxviii. 8 , and the lxx of this 

Hccau.se of unbelief and disobedience the Jews passage is echoed in the present quotation, 
arc rejected and their privilege given to a nation Knowing (29); i.e. understanding the meaning of. 
(i.c. tiio (Jliristian Church) bringing forth the y'//r'/>tnv£T (29).'Fhis power was especially 

fruits thereof (43). For an explanation ol the evident in resurrection; cf. Rom. i. 4; Eph. i. 19, 

whole passage see 1 Pet. ii, 4 -10. 20. Nor are given in marriage (30); Gk. oute 

The first clause of verse 44 probably refers to gamizontai. When the subject of the verb is the 

those who are broken (rv ‘broken to pieces') by woman, as is probably intended here, the 

coming to Christ, to be re-made into now' crea- meaning is ‘to give oneself in marriage’, i.c. ‘to 
tures in Him; the second clause relcrs to thus'c wed'. Cf. the way in which different words are 

who are finally destroyed by Him on the day of used for the man and the woman in Latin and 

judgment. modem French. The meaning of the verse is 

iv. The parable of the wedding garment literally ‘neither the men nor the women marry’, 
(xxii. 1-14). Cf. Lk. xiv. 16- 24. This is a parable The angels of God (30); belter, simply ‘angels’, as 
which illustrates the gospel dispensation, God’s in rv. The point is that angels do not reproduce 
grace, the rejection of it by the Jews and the their kind. There is no need to infer from the 
calling of the Gentiles. Made a marriage (2). The Lord’s answer that families will not be united 
Ea.stern custom w'as for the marriage festivities in the world to come. 

to be held in the home of the bridegroom, not 

in that of the bride. The wedding was the 6- Further controversy with the Pharisees (xxii. 
responsibility of the bridegroom’s parents. 34-46) 

The highways (9); rv ‘the partings of the high- Sec notes on Mk. xii. 28-37. Tempting him (35); 
ways’. The original tas diexodous ton hodon i.c. trying to catch Him out. Our Lord’s reply 
seems to mean ‘crossroads’. Both bad and good to the question (37) is adapted from Dt. vi. 5 
(10). The visible professing church consists of where the original commandment is found, 
both. (11). This was the proper being taken partly from the lxx and partly 

dress for the wedding feast and was provided for apparently from the Hebrew. Duty to God is 
each guest by the host. And take him away (13). the first duty of man. First and great (38); better, 
These words are omitted in the more reliable ‘great and first’, as in rv. Like unto it (39); i.e. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing like in its necessity for showing love, which 
of teeth (13); sec viii. 12n. In the context the means absolute devotion to the interests of 
meaning of verse 14 seems to be that there have another. The quotation is from Lv. xix. 18. 
been many who have heard the gospel, or been With verse 40 cf. Rom. xiii. 10. 
members of the visible church, but only a few In spirit (43). This probably means by the 
whose hearts are right with God. inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The quotation in 
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MATTHEW XXn. 44—XXlll. 38 


verse 44 is from the lxx of Ps. cx. 1. The point 
of the quotation lies in the expression my Lord. 
The passage is a prophecy of Clirist’s present 
session at the Father’s right hand. The answer to 
our Lord’s question lies in the fact that Christ is 
both God and man. There is implied here a 
clear claim to deity. 

h. Denunciation of the Pharisees (xxiii. 1-39) 

Cf. Mk. xii. 38-40; Lk. xx. 45-47. Sit in Moses* 
seat (1); i.e. occupy Moses’ place of authority. 
Whatsoever they bid you observe^ that ... do (3). 
Bearing in mind the strictures which follow, it 
seems clear that this means all lawful things; i.c. 
it depends on the extent to which they do really 
‘sit in Moses’ seat’. It cannot include, for 
example, the ‘traditions of the elders’ (see the 
condemnation of some of these in xv. 1-20). 
But, as the verse goes on to show, the sin of the 
Pharisees lay more in their evil practices than in 
their teaching, for they themselves did not 
practise what they preached. They make broad 
their phylacteries (5). A phylactery was an 
amulet consisting of a strip of parchment on 
which was inscribed certain portions of the 
Pentateuch and which was rolled and placed in a 
small metal cylinder inside a square leather case. 
The cases were attached by the Jews with straps 
to their forehead and to the back of their riglit 
hand, following a strictly literal interpretation 
of Dt. vi. 8, 9. They were normally worn only 
during prayer, but the Pharisees appear to have 
worn them always and to have made them 
especially conspicuous. The borders of their 
garments (5) were the fringes woni in obedience 
to Nu. XV. 38, 39. Uppermost rooms (6); better, 
‘chief place’, as in rv. 

Rabbi (7, 8); Gk. Rabbei, from Hebrew' word 
meaning literally ‘my teacher’. Master (8); i.e. 
teacher. Note that the words even Christ are 
omitted by the better texts and are probably a 
gloss (see rv). 

Call no man your father (9); i.e. in a .spiritual 
sense. This appears to condemn the use of the 
word ‘Father’ used in addressing the clergy in 
the unreformed churches, and to render of 
doubtful propriety the use of the word ‘padre’ 
(Italian for ‘father’) as a synonym for a chaplain. 
Masters (10); Gk. kathegetai; lit. guides or 
leaders, i.e. teachers. Servant (11); Gk. diakonos, 
meaning minister or attendant. Verses 10-12 
are very typical of our Lord’s teaching. Cf. Lk. 
xiv. 11, xviii. 14. 

Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men 
(13); i.e. you put stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the sinner coming to repentance and con¬ 
version. Devour widows'" houses (14); i.e. extort 
money from the helpless and bring them into 
debt and bondage, while making an outward 
show of religion. The greater damnation (14); 
Gk. perissoteron krima, i.c. ‘a more severe 
sentence’. But note that this verse is omitted by 
RV following the more reliable texts. Proselyte 
(15). The Jews recognized two sorts of proselytes : 
those who agreed to the so-called seven precepts 
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of Noah, and those who submitted to circum¬ 
cision and became full Jews by religion. 

Verses 16-22 give illustrations of the Pharisees' 
casuistry with regard to oaths. Temple (16); Gk. 
naos, ‘sanctuary’. Our Lord teaches that all oaths 
arc equally binding, and no man can expect to 
escape their consequences before God by 
making distinctions such as these. 

Pay tithe of (23). A tithe or tenth of all pro¬ 
duce was, by the Mosaic law, to be given for the 
use of the priests and Levites. See e.g. Lv. xxvii. 
30. Several species of mint grow in Palestine. 
Anise (Gk. anethon) is better rendered ‘dill’, as 
in RV mg. It grew both wild and cultivated in 
Palestine, its fruits being used for medicine. 
The seeds of cummin, which resemble caraways, 
were used as spice in seasoning. In such little 
matters the Pharisees are most careful to keep 
the law; yet they have completely overlooked its 
more important precepts. 

Strain at a gnat (24); better, ‘strain out the 
gnat’, as in rv. The Jews strained wine before 
drinking it so as to avoid touching or swallowing 
anything unclean. But within they are full of 
extonkm and excess (25). For ‘of’ read ‘from’ as 
in Rv. The Pharisees’ living was obtained by 
extorting wrongfully from others. 

Whited sepulchres (27). Since contact with a 
dead body rendered a person unclean according 
to the Mosaic law, it was the custom to paint 
graves white in order to make them conspicuous, 
and so give the opportunity of avoiding contact 
with them. The children of them which killed 
Gk. ton phoneusanton, ‘those who murdered’; 
RV '.sons of them that slew’. Generation (33); RV 
‘otfspiing’. 7'he damnation of hell (33); being 
judged worthy of Gehenna. See v. 22n. 

That upon you may come (35). The generation 
to which these words were addressed rcpre.sented 
the culminating point of the whole sinful history 
of the nation, beginning with the murder of 
Abel by his brother Cain (see Gn. iv; Heb. xi. 4) 
and going on to the murder of Zacharias son of 
Barachias. In 2 Ch. xxiv. 20, 21 we find the 
account of the murder of Zechariah son of 
Jehoiada ‘in the court of the house of the Lord’. 
As the books of Chronicles closed the Hebrew 
Old Testament canon, if this is the incident here 
referred to, the mention of Abel and Zacharias 
may be intended to cover the whole Old Testa¬ 
ment canon. The difficulty is that the Zechariah 
murdered in 2 Ch. xxiv was not the son of 
Bercchiah. This Zechariah was the prophet 
(Zc. i. 1). Though he lived after the exile and 
towards the close of Old Testament history 
there seems no tradition or record that he was 
murdered. Another possibility is that the Zech¬ 
ariah referred to here is identical with ‘Zechariah 
the son of Jebcrcchiah’ mentioned in Is. viii. 2, 
but nothing further seems to be known of him. 
This passage is also recorded by Luke (Lk. xi. 
49-51). 

Your house is left unto you desolate (38); a 
reference to 1 Ki. ix. 7, 8; Je. xii. 7, xxii. 5. The 
Lord is predicting the destruction of the temple. 



MATTHEW XXIII. 39-^XXlV. 30 

Verse 39 closes our Lord’s ministry to the Jews. 
It foreshadows His death, resurrection and 
departure to the Father and indicates that He is 
henceforth only to be known by the new birth. 
Blessed is he . . . (.‘^9). The words are taken from 
the Lxx of Ps. cxviii. 26. 

XXXllL DISCOURSE V. THE LAST DAYS, 
xxiv, 1— XXV. 46 

For xxiv. 1-51 sec notes on Mk. xiii. 1-37; Lk. 
xxi. 5-38. 

a. The coming of the end (xxiv. L 14) 

Temple (I); Gk. liieroii, meaning the temple 
precincts. The prophecy of verse 2 was fulfilled 
in the time of the Emperor Julian who, in a 
futile attempt to rebuild the temple, removed 
even those stones that had been left at the time 
of the destruction by Titus. I'hy coming (3); Gk. 
paroNsias^ a word used to express a royal visit. 
The disciples’ questions show that they connected 
the destruction of Jerusalem with the end (or 
‘climax’) of the world, were convinced that Jesus 
w'as Messiah, and looked for His future mani¬ 
festation in glory at the end of the w^orld to 
usher in the eternal messianic age. In the second 
and third conviction they were wholly right. In 
the first they were partially so. The destruction of 
Jcrusaletn was a sign that the old order was 
obsolete and that a new one had begun. Being 
still ignorant of the crucifixion and resurrection, 
the predictions of which they had not believed, 
the disciples did not understand that the new 
age was to be inaugurated by the Lord’s resur¬ 
rection and was to overlap the old. Many shall 
come (5). During the forty years between the 
Lord's resurrection and the destruction of 
Jerusalem several false C hrists appeared and 
collected considerable followings. These things 
must come to pass (6); taken from the lxx of 
Dn. ii. 28; cf. Rev. i. I, iv. 1. Note that i<v, 
following the better texts, omits the word all. 
For nation shall rise against nation . . . (7); 
an allusion to Is. xix. 2; 2 Ch. xv. 6, but to the 
Hebrew rather than the i.xx. Tlie contexts of both 
Old Testament passages are instructive for the 
understanding of the present passage. Famines, 
and pestilences (7); Gk. limoi kai loinioi. It is 
perhaps the close resemblance of the two Greek 
words which has caused the omission of the latter 
in some texts (so kv). Sorrows (8); kv ‘travail’. 
The reference is presumably to the birth pangs 
of the messianic age. To he a//lic/e<U9); kv ‘unto 
tribulation’. False prophets shall rise (II); see 
vii. 15, 16n. Verse 12 seems to suggest that the 
pull of the world will be too strong for many 
professing Christians. Note that endurance is an 
essential corollary to true conversion (13). World 

(14) ; Gk. oikoumene{i), the inhabited or civilized 
world. 

b. Great tribulation (xxiv. 15-28) 

The abomination of desolation ... in the holy place 

(15) . J’his is a mysterious phrase which we might 
call part of the technical language of apocalyptic. 


It conies from Dn. ix. 27, xii. 11, and is explained 
in the parallel synoptic passage (Lk. xxi, 20) as 
meaning the encirclement of Jerusalem by 
victorious armies and the subsequent destruction 
of the city and the sanctuary. By (rv mg. 
‘through’) Daniel the prophet (15). The Lord 
here endorses the authorship of the book of 
Daniel by the prophet whose name it bears. 
Clothes (18); better, ‘cloke’, as in RV (Gk. 
himation, the outer garment). Neither on the 
sabbath day (20); a reference to the Jewish legal 
tradition which forbade travci beyond a short 
distance on the sabbath. 

Verse 21 is adapted from Joel ii. 2 and Dn. 
xii. I. The horrors of the siege of Jerusalem fully 
justified this prediction. About a million Jews 
were killed, mostly by crucifixion, and about 
two million were sold to misery and death in 
slavery. 

Elect (22); ‘chosen’. See xxii. 14. And shall shew 
great .signs and wonders (24). There is an allusion 
here to Dt. xiii. 1-4. The reason given in Deuter¬ 
onomy for the permission of false prophets 
throws much light on the deeper meaning of 
our Lord’s words. The very elect (24); ‘even the 
elect', us in kv. Secret chambers (26); Gk. 
tamciois, lit. ‘store-chambers’. The verse is a 
warning against running alter ajiy false prophet 
claiming to be the C’hrisl who may appear in the 
ct)untry districts and also against believing lying 
rumours that the Christ is living secretly in the 
town. When the Son of man comes, He will be 
clearly manifested to everybody i27). The point 
of verse 28 seems to be that, just as birds of 
prey appear ‘from nowhere' as soon as a carcase 
drops dead, knowing of it by instinct or a very 
keen setjsc of smell, and not needing to be told 
of the fact, so will all true believers be aware of 
the Lord’s coming even though it be as sudden as 
a flash of lightning (27), and be gathered to¬ 
gether to Him. 

c. The coming of the Son of man (xxiv, 29-31) 

Immediately after the tribulation of those days (29). 
1 he ‘tribulation’ did not end with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. In the present writer’s view it 
includes the subsequent Christian age. There 
may be an intensification of it at the end of the 
age. Tlie various expressions in verse 29 are 
again what we might call the technical language 
of prophecy. They are taken from Is. xiii. 10, 
xxxiv. 4, but not w'holly from the lxx. The 
reference in the former passage seems to be to 
the destruction of the Babylonian Empire and in 
the latter to the final judgments at the end of the 
world. The sign of the Son of man (30). This 
probably means ‘the sign, that is to say, the wSon 
of man’. Then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn (30); an allusion to Zc. xii. 10-14. 
Mourning, which may now be the mourning of 
repentance, must on the day of judgment be 
the wailing of despair. The Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven (30); an allusion to Dn. vii. 
13 wliere, however, the prophecy seems to be of 
the ascension. Here the words undoubtedly refer 
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to the return ol’ Christ in glory. In verse 31 notice 
the allusions to Js. xxvii. 13; Dt. xxx. 4; Zc. ii. 6. 
The J.ord is referring to the event often known as 
‘the rapture (i.c. the sudden taking away) of the 
saints’. His words are amplified by the apostle 
Paul in 1 Thes. iv. 15-17. Notice in both passages 
the presence of the Lord in person, the angels or 
archangel, the trumpet, the rapture of the saints 
and the clouds. 

d. A call to be ready (xxiv. 32 51) 

A parable (32). The point of the parable seems to 
be that the events which the Lord has been 
describing in verses 5-28 constitute signs of the 
certainty and imminence of the Lord's return. 
There seems no scriptural warrant in this context 
for equating the fig tree with the Jews or for other 
fanciful interpretations. It is near (33); or, as in 
RV, ‘he is nigh’. Verse 34 is difficult and has 
been explained in various ways as follows. Some 
regard this f'cneration as meaning the generation 
which sees the signs of the end; others interpret 
generation as ‘race’ and refer it to the Jews; others 
think that the generation referred to is the same 
as that in Phil. ii. 15, and means the unconverted 
in general. It is best of all to take these things (34) 
as referring to the siege of Jerusalem in contrast 
to that day and hour (36), which refers to the end 
of the world. Cf. Lk. xxi. 32n. Verse 35 contrasts 
the temporal nature of the created universe with 
the eternal nature of spiritual truth. 

But my lather only (36). The better texts insert 
bclbre these words ‘neither the Son’ (sec kv and 
the parallel passage in Mk. xiii. 32). This state¬ 
ment of our Lord’s about the limitation of His 
own knowledge is dilficult to understand. There 
is no implication that it was owing to the in¬ 
carnation that His knowledge was limited. In 
Acts i. 7 it seems that these matters are still the 
prerogative of the Father. The days of Noe (37); 
for a description of them see Gn. vii. 7. The one 
shall be taken, and the other left (40). It does not 
seem clear whether one is taken to glory and the 
other left to judgment, or whether one is taken 
to destruction and the other left alive. The 
important point lies in the fact of the separation 
of the two at the end and the separate destinies 
involved. See xiii. 49. 

The short parable in verse 43 serves as a 
warning against trying to press the allusions in 
parabolic teaching too far. For here the coming 
of the Son of man is likened to the coming of a 
thief. Obviously the story serves only to illustrate 
the need for keeping awake (watching) in order 
to be ready. For the whole pa.ssage (verses 42- 
51) cf. Lk. xii. 36 48 in addition to the parallel 
section in Mk. xiii. Weeping and gnashing of 
teeth (51); see viii. 12n. 

c. The parable of the wise and fooli.sh virgins (xxv. 

1 13) 

This parable shows the difference between real 
and nominal Christians and reinforces the call 
already given to be ready for the Lord’s coming. 
Went forth to meet the bridegroom (1). After dark 


MATTHEW XXIV. 3l~-XXV. 32 

on the evening of the wedding day the bride¬ 
groom led the bride home, accompanied by 
friends of both, and joined on the way by others 
carrying lamps in honour of the bridal pair. 
Gone out (8); rv ‘going out’. Marriage (10); 
RV ‘marriage feast’. The festivities sometimes 
continued for as long as seven days. Note that 
the more reliable texts omit the words wherein 
the Son of man cometli (13), which arc likely to 
have been a gloss. 

f. The parable of the talents (xxv. 14-30) 

Sec notes on Lk. xix. 11-28. This parable illus¬ 
trates the state of the Church before and at 
Christ's second coming. Talents (15); roughly 
equal in value at the time to about £300. Ability 
(15); Gk. dynamin, ‘power’. Straightway (15). 
This is best taken as the opening word of verse 
16, as in rv. Hard (24); i.e. severe or merciless. 
Reaping where thou .... hast not strawed (24). 
The slave misjudged his master’s character and, 
therefore, could not have known him well. / was 
afraid (25). fhe slave seems to have thought that 
w'hatevcr he did his master would be unjust to 
him. Verse 26 is not an admission on the part of 
the master that the servant's estimate of his 
character is correct. He is simply saying, ‘If 
you thought that, then you ought to have . . .’ 
Exchangers (27); ‘bankers', as in rv. For verse 
29 sec xiii. 12n. 

g. The last judgment (xxv. 31-46) 

Verse 31 is an allusion to Zc. xiv. 5, based 
substantially on the lxx. The better texts (sec 
RV) omit the word holy. It may have been inserted 
in order to make the quotation conform more 
exactly to the original. The lxx of Zc. xiv. 5 
reads pantes hoi hagioi, ‘all the saints’ or ‘holy 
ones’, fhe evangelist glosses hagioi by angeloi^ 
angels. Ail nations (32); better ‘all the nations’, 
as in RV, or perhaps ‘all the Gentiles’. For the 
same expre.ssion see xxiv. 9 and xxviii. 19. Two 
main dilficullics ari.se with regard to this judg¬ 
ment of the nations. First, is the expression ‘all 
nations* intended to refer to outsiders only, and 
if so does it mean non-Jews or non-Christians? 
It can scarcely mean the former as the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile is broken down by the 
gospel. And in view of the fact that there are 
righteous who appear at the judgment it is 
difiicult to think that Christians arc excluded. 
The expression is therefore probably equivalent 
to ‘the whole world', a sense in which it seems to 
be used in xxiv. 9 and xxviii. 19. Secondly, is this 
judgment the same as that described in Rev. xx. 
11-15? The latter is distinctly said to be a judg¬ 
ment of ‘the dead’ (Rev. xx. 12, 13). There is 
no mention made here of either living or dead 
as such. Perhaps no clear answer can be given 
to this particular query, but it is natural to 
suppose that the present judgment scene in¬ 
cludes the living and the dead. The two descrip¬ 
tions, therefore, probably refer to the same event, 
the mention of the dead in Rev. xx being, in 
that case, only one of context and emphasis. 
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On the question of the present judgment 
appearing to be an eternal issue decided by works, 
it may be answered first that the works appear as 
evidence of nature and condition, not as meri¬ 
torious in themselves; secondly that, in Rev. xx. 
12 , 13, works similarly appear as evidence on 
eternal issues; and thirdly that the atmosphere 
of the present scene is entirely consistent with 
that of the Vkhole of this Gospel, where the 
emphasis is constantly placed upon reality in 
religion, exhibited in a life that involves taking 
the cross as opposed to the sclf-righteoiisncss of 
the Pharisees, The Johannine emphasis is some¬ 
what different from this, although, of course, 
not inconsistent with it. Inherit (34). Note that 
inheritance is due to being a member of a family, 
not due to actions. Prepared for you from the 
jowuiation of the world (34); prepared, therefore, 
long before the actions were done. Note in 
verses 35, 36 that the point of central importance 
is relationship to Christ. 

My brethren (40). The brethren of Christ arc 
believers, members of the true Church (see i leb. 
ii. 10-12). It does not follow from this that 
Christians are not present at this judgment any 
more than that the wise virgins (verse 2) do not 
represent true Christians because in the parable 
they are not identical with the bride. 

Everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels (41); not for men, who have the oppor¬ 
tunity to be saved from it. Sec xviii. Sn. In verses 
42-45 notice that the fault of those who are 
condemned lay entirely in omission. The failure 
was due to there being no love in their lives. 
Verse 46 is an allusion to the lxx of Dn. xii. 2, 
where the reference is to the resurrection of the 
dead, a hint that we are intended to regard the 
dead as well as the living as present at this 
judgment scene. 

XXXIV. THK PASSION, DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION, xxvi. 1—xxviii. 20 

These chapters describe the plot of the priests, 
the anointing of the Lord in Bethany, the 
betrayal, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
the agony in the garden, the Lord’s arrest. His 
trial before the priests, Peter’s denial, the trial 
before Pilate and finally the crucifixion and 
resurrection. 

a. The consultation of the priests (xxvi. 1-5) 

See notes on Mk. xiv. 1,2; Lk. xxii. 1,2. Verse 1 
indicates the end of the fifth of our Lord’s 
discourses around which the Gospel is built. 
See vii, 28n. The feast of the passover (2). This 
great festival inaugurated the Jewish religious 
year and was kept in commemoration of the 
national deliverance from Egypt (see Ex. xii). 
Thousands of pilgrims flocked annually to 
Jerusalem for it. The Lord’s death was the 
fulfilment of that of which the annual feast had 
been a shadow. Betrayed (2); rv ‘delivered up’. 
.Palace (3); i.e. courtyard. Caiaphas (3). He was a 
Sadducee, and had been appointed High Priest 


the year before the beginning of the Lord’s 
ministry. 

b. The anointing and betrayal (xxvi. 6-16) 

For verses 6-13 see notes on Mk. xiv. 3-9; Jn. 
xii. 1-8. Simon the leper (6); mentioned only 
here and in the parallel Mk. xiv. 3. By a com¬ 
parison with Jn. xii- 1-8 it becomes a reasonable 
deduction that he was the father of Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary. She did it for my burial (12). 
The point seems to be that the action was 
appropriate in view' of His burial which was soon 
to take place, and that it might be regarded as 
symbolic or prophetic of the burial. This gospel 
(13); i.e. the good news of the l ord’s death and 
resurrection. 

For verses 14-16 see notes on Mk. xiv. 10, 11; 
Lk. xxii. 3-6. Judas Iscariot (14); sec Mk. hi. 19n. 
And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver (15). These words are substantially from 
the I XX of Zc. xi. 12. Betray him (16); i.e. ‘hand 
Him over’. The same verb in Greek is translated 
dclher’ in verse 15. 

c. rhe Last Supper (xxvi. 17-35) 

See notes on Mk. xiv. 12-3!; Lk. .\.\ii. 7-38; and 
cf. Jn. xiii. 1-38. The first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread {\1). The Passover lasted eight 
days in all. The day referred to here is Thursday, 
13th of Nisan, when the preparations for the 
removal of leaven from houses began. It thus 
came to be popularly known as the ‘first day of 
unleavened bread'. Eat the passover (17). Jewish 
hou.seholds celebrated the Passover by a ritual 
meal on the evening of the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisan, which roughly corresponded to 
April. This is perhaps what the disciples sup¬ 
posed the Lord intended to do. The last supper, 
however, appears to have been eaten on the 
evening of the 13th (already by Jewish reckoning 
the 14th, as the day began at sunset). (For a 
note on the Johannine chronology see Introduc¬ 
tion to commentary on John and introductory 
note to Jn. xiii. 1-38.) Is it I? (22); Gk. meti ego 
eimi; ‘It is not I, is it?’ He that dippeth . . . in the 
dish (23). All who ate together did tins. The 
point of our Lord’s words was that the traitor was 
at that moment at the table. Thou hast said (25): 
i.e. ‘Yes, what you have said is right’. 

Jesus took bread (26). The head of the Jewish 
household was accustomed to do this during the 
Passover feast. Jesus gave a completely new 
significance to the action. This is my body (26). 
If the words of the Lord had intended to convey 
a transformation of the bread into His body 
they would have read ‘This has become my 
body’. During the Passover feast the Jewish 
householder took bread in his hand and said, 
‘This is the bread of affliction which our fathers 
ate in the land of Egypt’, meaning, of course, 
that the one represented the other. By His words 
the Lord changed the whole significance and 
emphasis of the feast from looking back to the 
typical redemption from Egypt to faith in the 
redemption from sin accomplished by His death. 
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For a clear parallel example of the use of ‘is* 
(Gk. estin) to mean ‘represents* sec Gal. iv. 25. 
So also in verse 28. The cup (27). Three cups were 
passed round by the Jewish householder during 
the Passover meal, the third, which is probably 
that referred to here, being known as ‘the cup of 
blessing*. My blood of the new testament (28); 
taken from the lxx of Ex. xxiv. 8 with allusions 
to Je. xxxi. 31 and Zc. ix. 11. The covenant in 
Ex. xxiv. 8 was sealed with blood. Some texts 
omit here the word new, though we undoubtedly 
have here the fulfilment of the prediction of Je. 
xxxi. 31. The word testament (Gk. diathekes) 
did not mean a covenant, which is an agreement 
between equals, but a settlement by a great or 
rich man for the benefit of another. As the most 
common form of settlement was, and still is, 
by testament or will, the word came to have this 
meaning almost exclusively. Shed for many for 
the remission of sins (28). Here is a clear state¬ 
ment that the death of Jesus was necessary to 
enable God to forgive sins. It in fact made it right, 
or morally justifiable, for Him to do so. That day 
(29); i.e. when He comes again in glory. 

The quotation in verse 31 is taken from the 
LXX of Zc. xiii. 7, except that the first word 
pataxon, ‘smite', is changed to pataxd, ‘J will 
smite*. Go before you (32); lit. lead you forth, 
going at your head, as an Eastern shepherd leads 
his sheep. This does not mean that the Lord 
would go first to Galilee in the sense that the 
disciples must go there to find Him, but that He 
would appear to them at Jerusalem and lead 
them to Galilee. Though I should (35); better, 
‘Even if I must’, as in rv. 

d. The agony in Gethseniane and the arrest 
(xxvi. 36- 56) 

Sec notes on Mk. xiv. 32-52; Lk. .\xii. 39-53; 
Jn. xviii. 1-12. A place called Gethsemane (36). 
It was a piece of private property acioss the 
brook Kidron and probably at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
(38). The words are from the lxx of Ps. xliii. 5. 
Watch (38); i.e. keep awake for the purpose of 
being ready to meet whatever might come. This 
cup (39); i.e. His suffering and death. Cf, xx. 22. 
Verse 41 seems to be a reflection of the experience 
through which the Lord Himself was passing 
at the moment. The word temptation is used 
more widely in the New Testament than we use 
it in modern English, and includes every kind of 
test of faith and obedience. The Lord was here 
being templed to draw back from the fullness of 
God’s will because of the tremendous cost 
involved in carrying it out. It was His human 
nature, ‘the flesh’ (which in His case was sinles.s), 
that shrank from the cross. His spirit was willing 
(i.e. eager). The same conflict occurs in some 
form in every disciple. Sleep on now, and take 
your rest (45). It is difficult to decide whether 
these words are to be taken as a literal piece of 
advice to take the opportunity for the sleep they 
needed, in which case a considerable interval 
must understood to have elapsed between 


these words and those that follow, or whether 
they are to be regarded as ironical, as many 
commentalors suppose. In cither case they strike 
a note of finality and indicate that the conflict in 
Gethsemane was successfully over. Let us be 
going (46); not to escape, but to meet the officers. 

Friend iSO); Gk. Hetaire, used also in xx. 13, 
xxii. 12. The emphasis of the word is on the fact 
that Judas was a fellow-member of the band of 
disciples. Wherefore art thou come? (50). The 
AV is almost certainly wrong in making these 
words a question, rv is better: ‘Do that for 
which thou art come.* Perhaps they are an 
exclamation, ho being equivalent to hoion, 
‘What an errand on which to come!’ One of 
them (51). It was Peter (Jn. xviii. 10). Drew his 
sword{5\ ). The sword had been brought from the 
upper room where the last supper had been 
held (Lk. xxii. 38). All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword (52). This is a general 
principle. The Lord did not mean that every 
individual who resorts to force will literally 
perish by force, but that force would always 
react on the heads of those who use it. Some see 
in this verse, which forbids the use of force even 
in the only cause known to be cerlainly and 
absolutely righteous, a principle stated which 
forbids having resort to arms under any circum¬ 
stances. Legions (53); the largest units of the 
Roman army, containing about six thousand 
men. Our Lord tells Peter that his use of force 
is not only wrong but unnecessary. Verse 54 
indicates that the Lord was conscious that, in 
.submitting to suffering and death, He was 
fulfilling Old Testament prophecy. 

e. The trial before Caiaphas and Peter’s denial 
(xxvi. 57 -75) 

Sec notes on Mk. xiv. 53 72; Lk. xxii. 54-65; 
Jn. xviii. 13-27. Palace (58); rv ‘court’, the open 
space round which the main buildings were built. 
Servants (58); ‘officers', as in rv. Follow rv 
also in verses 59 and 60. The evidence which was 
eventually brought forward (61) was based upon 
the Lord's words recorded in Jn. ii. 19, 21. / 
adjure thee by the living God (63). This statement 
put a man on iiis oath and compelled an answer. 
The High Priest was seeking an admission which 
could be the foundation of a charge of blasphemy. 
Thou hast said (64); this means ‘yes’. Hereafter 
(64). ‘Henceforth’, as in rv. The session at 
God’s right hand began at the ascension (even, 
perhaps, at the resurrection). Note the allusion 
in our Lord’s reply to Ps. cx. I and Dn. vii. 13. 
The second part of the phrase may refer as 
much to the ascension as to the second coming. 
The Jewish religious leaders would be witnesses 
of the victories of Christ after His resurrection 
as well as being present at His second coming. 
Buffeted (67); i.e. punched. Verse 68 is a sarcastic 
demand to be told the name and identity of 
those who were strangers to Him as a sign of 
supernatural knowledge. 

Peter sat without (69). From the other evange¬ 
lists we know that he was warming himself by 
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a fire in the courtyard. / know not what thou 
sayest (70); i.e. 1 have no idea what you mean. 
Thy speech bewrayeth thee (73). Galileans spoke 
a ‘north'country’ dialect. 

f. The trial before Pilate (xxvii. 1-26) 

See notes on Mk, xv. 1-15; Lk. xxiii. 1-25; Jn. 
xviii. 28—xix. 16. Pontius Pilate the governor (2). 
Pontius Pilate was the Roman procurator of 
Judaea from a.d. 26 to 37, holding his ofiice 
under the Prefect of Syria. His usual place of 
residence was Caesarea, but he was in Jerusalem 
during the festival in order to deal with any 
insurrection or trouble. 

The innocent blood (4); omit 'the' as in rv. 
Hanged himself {5). It may be supposed that the 
‘falling headlong’ mentioned by Luke in Acts 
i, 18 happened while he was attempting to do 
this. Bought (7); in such cases the purchase was 
made in the name of the man to whom the 
money had been paid and to whom the money by 
a legal fiction was supposed all the time to belong. 
By law, therefore, the man himself purchased the 
field (see Acts i. 18). 

Much ditliculty has been felt at the mention 
of Jeremiah in this passage (9) on the ground that 
the quotation comes from Zeehariah. Various 
ingenious theoj ies have also been put forward 
to account for it. There is an allusion, it is 
true, to Zc. xi. 12, 13, but the words do not 
agree closely either with the Hebrew or the lxx. 
The most important addition is the word ‘field', 
upon which the fulfilment just described by the 
evangelist largely hangs. Ihis word and the 
conception behind it come from Je. xxxii. 6 9, 
a passage in which occurs the purchase of a field 
for so many pieces of silver. The comparison 
between prophecy and fulfilment, therefore, 
which the evangelist is attempting to make, 
depends upon both Old Testament passages. It 
is natural, therefore, that he should mention 
Jeremiah, who was the greater of the two and the 
earlier of the two, from whom also was derived 
the word that gave the real point to the quotation. 

Bar abbas {16); the name means in Aramaic 
‘father's son'. There seems a designed contrast 
with Jesus the Father’s Son. Pilate’s question. 
Why, what evil hath he done? (23), comes at the 
end of the trial and is an incidental acknow¬ 
ledgment of the innocence of Christ. No wonder 
that Pilate tried to shift the guilt of putting Him 
to death from his own shoulders to those of 
the Jews. The dramatic answer of verse 25 
marked the final tragedy in the history of the 
Jews. The curse which they called down upon 
themselves has been upon them ever since. With 
this assurance from them Pilate allowed his 
weakness and fear of a disturbance to override 
his sense of justice. 

g. Our Lord’s crucifixion and death (xxvii. 27-56) 
See notes on Mk. xv. 16-41; Lk. xxiii. 26-49; 
Jn. XIX. 2, 3, 17-37. Ihe common hall (27); Gk. 
to praitorion. This is the Latin term Praetorium. 
It is the technical name for the governor’s 


quarters. Band (27); i.e. unit; perhaps a cohort, 
which consisted of about 360 men, or a maniple, 
which was a fraction of the cohort. Scarlet robe 
(28); Gk. chlamyda kokkinen. Ihis robe, the 
chlamys, was a cloak worn by military officers 
fastened by a buckle on the right shoulder. It 
was also a mark of royalty. 

A man of Cyrene, Simon by name (32). Cyrene 
was a district in North Africa where many Jews 
lived. They had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Acts 
vi. 9), so that numbers of them must have been 
constantly there. Simon's two sons, Alexander 
and Rufus, afterwards became well-known 
Christians (see Mk. xv. 21). Compelled (32); 
Gk. engureusan. For the meaning see v. 41 n. To 
bear his cross (32). The cross was carried by the 
prisoner, a custom which was at first followed 
in the case of the Lord (Jn. xix. 17), but He 
evidently found the weight too great for Him. 
file transverse bar was at this stage usually 
attached by a piece of rope, and w^as fastened in 
its place on arrival at the scene of execution. 
A place of a skull (33); the reason for the name is 
not know n. 1 he site was either that of the present 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, which at that 
time, though not now, was outside the wall, or 
the hiil on the north of Jerusalem usually known 
as ‘Gordon’s Calvary’. The former alternative 
seems in the most recent view to be the more 
probable. 

They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with 
gall (34); an allusion to Ps. Ixix. 21. The act 
appears to have been usual in the case of all who 
were condemned, the drink being intended as an 
anodyne. Vinegar (34); Gk. oxos. The Ixitter 
MSS read oinon, ‘w'ine' (see Rv). He would not 
drink (34); the Lord refused any mitigation of 
His sulTerings. Parted his garments, casting lots 
(35). The words come from the lxx of Ps. xxii. 18. 
A prisoner’s clothes were divided among the 
squad of soldiers as perquisites. Note that the 
latter part of the verse is omitted by the rv 
following the more reliable texts. 

Wagging their heads (39); an allusion to Ps. 
xxii. 7 and Ps. cix. 25 (lxx). Thou that desiroyest 
, . . in three days (40); see xxvi. 6In. The chief 
priests (41). If the site of the crucifixion was 
that of the modern church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the priests were probably able to call across the 
slope from the temple precincts. He saved others: 
himself he cannot save (42). This was profoundly 
true in a sense opposite to that in which the 
priests intended it. If he he (42); a better reading 
is that of the rv, ‘He is’, said in mockery. He 
trusted in . . . vv/7/ have him (43). The words 
seem to be taken from Ps. xxii. 8, but not 
altogether from the lxx, nor from the Hebrew, 
possibly a mixture of both. The priests may have 
had in mind the (apocryphal) book of Wisdom 
ii. 13, 18-20. 

The sixth hour (45); i.e. twelve noon. Darkness 
(45). An eclipse of the sun at full moon was of 
course out of the question. It is impossible to tell 
whether the phenomenon was meteorological or 
directly supernatural. 
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MATTHEW XXVII. 46—XXVIII. 20 


Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? (46); Aramaic, and 
probably the actual words that came from the 
Lord’s lips. The form Eli is, however, reminiscent 
of Hebrew. My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? (46); substantially from the lxx of 
Ps. xxii. 1, but with the Greek vocative form 
Thee for the i xx ho Theos, In this cry we plumb 
the depths of the atonement. Christ was accursed 
by God as the sin-bearer (see Gal. iii. 13). EUas 
(47); i.e. the prophet Elijah. Verse 48 is another 
allusion to Ps. Ixix. 21. It is possible that this 
action was intended in mockery. 

The veil of the temple was rent ... to the 
bottom (51). This was clearly symbolical of the 
end of the separation between God and man. 
The strange incident recorded in verses 52, 53 
is told only in this Gospel. It is possible that the 
evangelist himself came face to face with one of 
these risen saints. The strangeness of the story is 
heightened by its omissions. We are not told 
what happened to the saints between the Lord's 
death and His resurrection, nor what happened 
to them afterwards. It is possible, though 
not accepted by a majority, that the words ‘his 
resurrection' mean ‘his raising of them'. This 
would mean that the appearances of the saints 
in Jerusalem took place on the afternoon of the 
crucifixion, but it does not explain what happened 
to them subsequently. 

Mary the mother of James and Jo.ses (56). She is 
traditionally represented as sister to Mary the 
mother of Jesus. 

h. Our Lord’s burial (xxvii. 57-66) 

See notes on Mk. xv. 42-47; Lk. xxiii. 5(1 56; 
Jn. xix. 38-42, Arimathaea (57); probably in the 
hill country of Ephraim in central Palestine. 
Linen cloth (59); i.e. a shroud. Jn his own new 
tomb (60). Rich people frequently had their 
tombs constructed during their lifetime. The 
entrances to tombs were ordinarily secured in the 
way described by rolling across the entrance a 
stone which moved in a groove. 

Note that verses 62-66 are peculiar to 
Matthew. The next day (62); i.e. Saturday, the 
Jewish sabbath. The preparation (62); Friday. 
The words by night (64) are omitted by the more 
reliable texts, as in uv. Ye have a watch (65); 
perhaps ‘Take a guard’, as in rv mg. And setting 
a watch (66); the original language of this verse 
is a little obscure. These words perhaps mean ‘in 
the presence of the guard’. 


i. Resurrection (xxviii. 1-20) 

See notes on Mk. xvi. 1-20; Lk. xxiv. 1-12; 
Jn. XX. 1-31. Jn the end... of the week (1). This 
note of time may be interpreted in two ways. 
It may mean late on Saturday evening as the 
sabbath was giving place at sunset to the first 
day of the week, which began at that hour by 
Jewish reckoning. For this u.scof Gk. epiphoskein 
see Lk. xxtii. 54. If this is what the evangelist 
means, the visit of the women took place on 
Saturday evening, the earthquake and descent 
of the angel took place during the night and the 
women are understood (not stated) to have 
returned in the early morning of Sunday (verse 
5). Secondly it may mean ‘after the sabbath’ and 
refer to the actual dawn of Sunday morning. In 
that case the earthquake took place as the 
women were approaching in the twilight of 
dawn, and the women on arrival saw the guards 
lying prostrate and the angel seated on the stone. 
It should be clearly understood that the purpose 
of removing the stone was not to let the Lord out, 
an unnecessary proceeding, but to let the women 
in. The second alternative of the two mentioned 
above is much the more probable. 

Answered (5); i.e. answered their looks of 
amazement and bewilderment. The w'ord ye is 
emphatic. The J^ord{(y) ; the better texts omit these 
words and read ‘he lay*. Jfe goeth before . . . ye 
see him (7). 'I'hcse words appear to mean that the 
Lord would go at the head of His disciples like a 
shepherd. They need not exclude appearances in 
Jerusalem. See xxvi. 32n. As they went to tell his 
disciples (9). fhe better texts omit these words, 
as in Rv. All hail (9); Gk. Chairete, the ordinary 
word for greeting; cf. our ‘Hello’ or ‘Good 
morning’. 

Large (12); Gk. hikana, a considerable sum. 
Secure yon (14); Gk. humas amerimnons poic- 
somen, ‘rid you of anxiety'. 

PoH’er( 18); Gk. exousia, authority. Teach (19); 
Gk. matheteusatc, ‘make disciples of’ or ‘gather 
disciples from’. Jn the name (19); better ‘into the 
name’, leaching them to observe (20). This is 
more than head knowledge. Vnto the end of the 
world (20); or ‘of the age’, that is, til! He comes 
again. How slow and reluctant wc have all been 
to carry out this commission. The existence of 
millions in the world today who have never 
heard the Saviour’s name is a disgrace to us 
all. 

Bashl F. C. Atkinson. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 

INTRODUCTION 

See also the General Article^ 'The Fourfold GospeT, pp, 58-63. 


1. AUTHORSHIP 

The Gospel does not refer to its author. Yet iLe 
authorship of Mark, the attendant of Peter, has 
never been seriously questioned. There is little 
doubt, also, that this Mark is the ‘John whose 
surname was Mark’, who is mentioned eight 
times in the New Testament. He was a relative 
of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and the statement in 
I Pet. v. 13 may mean that he was converted 
through Peter, 

Evidence for the Markan authorship is 
abundant in the writings of the Church Fathers 
of the first four centuries. Papias, Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, TertuIlian, 
Origen, Eusebius and Jerome all refer to it. 


II, DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING 

In fixing the date of the second Gospel, opinion 
differs widely within the limits of the thirty-five 
years from a.d. 40 to 75, But it is now almost 
universally agreed that Mark is the earliest of 
the Gospels. On the one hand, the statement of 
Irenaeus that Mark composed his Gospel ‘after 
the departure {exodos) of Peter and Paul’ would 
indicate a date not earlier than a.d. 68 and not 
later than a.d. 70 when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
assuming that ‘departure’ here means death, 
which it possibly may not. Dr. Vincent Taylor 
favours a.d. 65-67, and thinks ‘attempts to date 
the Gospel earlier are precarious’. On the other 
hand, the relation of Mark to the other synoptics, 
particularly Luke which antedates Acts (Acts i. 1), 
tends to throw the date back into the fifties. A 
date somewhere between a.d. 50 and 55 would 
represent a position midway between extremes. 

Most scholars, following ancient testimony, 
favour Rome as the place of writing. Dr. 
Graham Scroggie thinks that 1 Pet. v. 13 tends to 
confirm this, if indeed ‘Babylon’ stands for 
Rome. Other suggestions have included Alex¬ 
andria, Caesarea and Syrian Antioch. 

The Gospel was probably written for Gentile 
readers in general, but particularly for Romans. 
Old Testament quotations and allusions are 
relatively few; Aramaic expressions are inter¬ 
preted (e.g. V. 41); Jewish customs are explained 
(e.g. vii. 3, II); there are some Latin words. The 
general tone, depicting the Lord’s ceaseless 
activity and His power over demons, disease and 
death, is such as would appeal to Roman readers, 
whose interest was in deeds rather than words. 


III. MARK AND PETER 

A tradition which dates from Papias (a.d. 70- 
130) says that behind the record of Mark’s 
Gospel there is in fiict the preaching and authority 
of the apostle Peter. The statement of Papias 
(preserved by Eusebius) is that ‘Mark, having 
become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately all that he remembered of the things 
said and done by the Lord, but not however in 
order’. This tradition is confirmed by other 
patristic writers and ‘is so sound’, says Dr. 
Vincent Taylor, ‘that if we did not possess it, 
we should be compelled to postulate something 
very much like it.’ This docs not mean that Mark 
was little more than a scribe or amanuensis, or 
that he did not make use of material from other 
sources, including his own reminiscences; for it 
is evident that the author, though not an apostle, 
was nevertheless very close to the events he 
narrates, and there are all the marks of origin¬ 
ality in his record. His order or arrangement of 
the material is evidently criticized in the Papias 
tradition; and it app)ears from the Gospel itself 
that this is homilelical rather than chronological. 

The internal evidence for the influence of 
Peter is equally clear: 

The Gospel begins at the point where Peter 
became a disciple, and gives no account of the 
nativity. 

The Galilean ministry is prominent, centring 
particularly on the district around Capernaum, 
Peter’s home. 

The vividness of the narrative suggests the 
first-hand acquaintance of an eyewitness. 

Details such as the benediction at Caesarea 
Philippi and the walking on the water, which 
tend to present Peter in a favourable liglit, are 
omitted; while others less favourable, such as 
the denial, arc related with exceptional fulness. 

IV. SOURCES 

In view of the established priority of Mark, 
inquiries into the sources which lie behind this 
Gospel have not been nearly so successful as in 
the case of Matthew and Luke. In regard to the 
oral tradition, much work has been done during 
the last thirty-five years in the field of Form- 
Criticism, of which Martin Dibelius is one of the 
originators. Form-Criticism postulates the exist¬ 
ence, prior to any written Gospel which we now 
possess, of comparatively small tradition cycles 
(mostly oral, though some may have been written 
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and be such as Luke’s preface mentions). The 
nomenclature for these cycles differs with various 
critics. B. S. Easton divides the material into 
Sayings-groups, Parables, Dialogues, Miracle 
Narratives and Passion Narratives. Vincent 
Taylor distinguishes Pronouncement Stories, 
Miracle Stories and Stories about Jesus. The 
very diversity of these analyses points to the 
danger that lies within them, namely, that the 
isolation of these groups must be purely sub¬ 
jective since there is no external check such as 
Textual Criticism supplies. If we are to explore 
behind the documents, any plausible hypothesis 
may be put forward. On the other hand, there is 
value in the claim of the Form-Critics that the 
Gospel was ‘preaching’ before it was a written 
record. Much of the material tended in the course 
of time to assume well defined forms for mne¬ 
monic and catechetical purposes, and there may 
be traces of this in Mark’s topical grouping. 

This oral tradition is largely Semitic in its 
colouring and atmosphere. I'hc presence of a 
quite considerable Aramaic clement in Mark’s 
Greek indicates this, though it is probably 
insufficient to justify the conclusion, strongly 
maintained by C. C. Torrey and others, that the 
Gospel is a translation from an Aramaic original. 
What is of importance is that this fact un¬ 
doubtedly enhances the historical value of the 
record, inasmuch as Mark, though Gentile in 
his sympathies, nevertheless stood very near to 
the original Jewish Christian tradition. 

In regard to documentary sources, the main 
question is whether Mark knew of and used the 
elusive document known as Q. In the opinion 
of Canon Streeter, it almost certainly antedated 
Mark, and some consider there are traces of it 
in Mark. Beyond this vague possibility, however, 
nothing more can be said. Attempts have been 
made to show the existence of an earlier edition 
or draft behind our Gospel, known as ‘Ur- 
M ark us’, or Original Mark, but these may be 
dismissed as at best hypothetical and highly 
subjective. 

Summarizing, we may say that the principal 
source of this Gospel is the preaching and teach¬ 
ing of Peter, whose sermon at Caesarea (Acts 
X. 34-43) is practically a r6sum6 of it. This was 
supplemented by other oral tradition of a general 
kind and by Mark’s own reminiscences, together 
with perhaps some documentary material. 

V. THEOLOGY 

a. The Person of Christ 

It has frequently been said that Mark’s presenta¬ 
tion of the Person of Christ is that of the Servant 
of Jehovah (Is. Hi. 13—liii. 12), while, corres¬ 
pondingly, Matthew presents the King, Luke the 
Man, and John the Son of God. Several features 
suggest this, such as the absence of genealogy and 
the predominance of deeds over teaching. The 
title ‘Son of man*, which occurs fourteen times, 
is in most cases (e.g. viii. 31, ix. 9, 12, 31, 
X. 33, 45, xiv. 21, 41) to be interpreted in terms 


of this conception. Nevertheless, as Mark asserts 
in his very first verse, the lowly Servant is also 
beyond all doubt the Son of God, whose 
ministry was authenticated by mighty works. 
The divine attestation of this at the baptism and 
the transfiguration (i. 11, ix. 7) is unequivocal. 
Dr. Vincent Taylor considers this the most 
fundamental element in Mark’s christology, 
which lie says ‘is a high christology, as high as 
any in the New Icslamcnt, not excluding that 
of John*. 

'I'he Messiahship of Jesus is seen in Mark to 
be in the nature of a carefully guarded secret, at 
least until the confession of Peter (viii. 30). This 
was doubtless to avoid the peril of the popular 
national and materialistic conceptions with 
which the expectations of the Jews invested the 
title, and to secure for it an ethical as well as an 
apocalyptic content. The term ‘Christ* occurs 
only seven times, and in no instance docs Jesus 
use it of Himself. 

b. The work of Christ 

The two metaphors of x. 45 and xiv. 24 indicate 
the two main lines of teaching. Our Lord's life, 
laid down sacrificially. is ‘a ransom for many’ 
and ‘the blood of the covenant’. The former 
effects deliverance from sin and judgment, while 
the latter provides covenant relationship and 
fellowship between God and men. This is not ro 
say that in Mark these conceptions are worked 
out into anything like a developed doctrine. Still 
lc.ss is there any justification for thinking that 
the ransom saying is an indication of Pauline 
influence. ‘If wc find the same thought in Paul,’ 
says Dr. James Denney, ‘wc shall not say that 
the evangelist has Paulinized, but that St. Paul 
has sat at the feet of Jesus.’ All the synoptists 
mention the three occasions when Jesus made 
deliberate attempts to initiate the disciples into 
His approaching passion; but Mark especially 
notes the varying attitude of the disciples (viii. 
3If., ix. 3If., X. 32). 

c. Eschatology 

The eschatology of the Gospel is contained 
chiefly in two passages, viii. 38—ix. 1 and xiii. 
1-37, where Jesus seems to have had in view two 
widely separated events, the destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70 and His personal return in 
glory. Nevertheless it has also to be said that 
Mark’s view of the kingdom of God is pre¬ 
dominantly eschatological. The primary ideas in 
this conception are, first, of the kingly rule or 
sovereignty of God, and then of a realm or 
community which may be entered (ix. 47, x. 23). 
Sayings of the latter kind may carr>' a future 
meaning as well, but in others, such as xiv. 25 
and XV. 43, the reference to a future consumma¬ 
tion is unmistakable. 

d. Affinities with Pauline teaching 

Reference has been made above to the suggestion 
that Mark was subject to Pauline influence. This 
has been strongly debated on both sides for 
many years. An examination of the vocabulary 
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and ideas of this Gospel undoubtedly betrays 
much that is common to Mark and Paul, but it 
could with equal truth be claimed that such 
common ground belongs in fact to early 
Christianity as a whole. And it still remains that 
many of the distinctively Pauline words and 
doctrinal concepts, such as righteousness, 
justification by faith, union with Christ, life in 
the Spirit and others arc entirely absent from 


Mark. The most we are entitled to say is that 
Mark lived and wrote in a Roman and Pauline 
environment, and may have been acquainted 
with some of the earlier Epistles. But as Dr. 
Vincent Taylor says, ‘he has neither recast nor 
obscured the historic tradition. His Jesus is the 
Jesus of Galilee.’ 

NOTt: For a map of Palestine in the time of 
Christ see p. 775. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. THE PREPARATION, i. 1 13 

a. John the Baptist (i. 1-8) 

b. The baptism of Jesus (i. 9-11) 

c. The temptation of Jesus (i. 12, 13) 

II. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY, i. 14—ix. 50 

The call of the first disciples (i. 14-20) 

The first sabbath in Capernaum (i. 21-45) 

The beginnings of opposition (ii. 1 -iii. 6) 

d. The Twelve appointed (iii. 7-19) 

e. Charges against Jesus (iii. 20-35) 

Parabolic teaching (iv. 1-34) 

Mighty works (iv. 35—v. 43) 

Rejection at Nazareth and the mission of the Twelve (vi. 1-13) 
Herod and John the Baptist fvi. 14-29) 

Miracles and teaching in Galilee and beyond (vi. 30—viii. 26) 
Mcs.siahship and sulTcring (viii. 27— ix. 29) 

Rebukes and warnings (ix. 30-50) 

III. THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, x. 1-52 

a. On marriage and divorce (x. 2-12) 

b. On childhood (x. 13-16) 

c. On riches (x. 17-31) 

d. The third prediction of the passion (x. 32 -34) 
c. The request of James and John (x. 35^5) 

f. Blind Bartimacus restored to sight (x. 46-52) 

IV. THE PASSION WEEK. xi. 1—xv. 47 

a. The entry into Jerusalem and opening events (xi. 1-26) 

b. Teaching in Jerusalem (xi, 27 -xii. 44) 

c. The prophetic di.scoursc (xiii. 1-37) 

d. The passion narrative (xiv. 1—xv. 47) 

V. THE CONSUMMATION, xvi. 1-20 

a. The resurrection (xvi. 1-8) 

b. The epilogue (xvi. 9-20) 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE PREPARATION. I. 1-13 
a. John the Baptist (i. 1-8) 

See notes on Mt. iii. 1-12; Lk. iii. 1-20. Cf. 
also Jn. i. 6-34. The opening verse is probably 
intended by Mark as a title to the whole book. 
The gospel (1), however, is not the book itself 
but its contents, ‘the good news about Jesus 
Christ’. It is possible to treat verses 2, 3 as a 


parenthesis, thus connecting verse 1 directly 
with verse 4: The beginning of the good news 
about Jesus Christ the Son of God . . . was John 
who baptized in the desert. ..’ This is attractive, 
and brings out the suggestion that the good news 
of the Messiah’s coming began in a religious 
revival, not, as was commonly expected, in a 
political upheaval. It tends to subordinate, 
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however, the importance of the Old Testament 
quotation; and the rv arrangement, which places 
a full stop at the end of verse 1, leaving it as the 
title, is to be preferred. 

In the prophets (2); ms authority favours 'in 
Isaiah the prophet’ (rv). The forxner is an obvious 
concction to account for the fact that the first 
quotation is from Mai. iii. I, and not from 
Isaiah. The important phrase is in the wilderness 
(3), which is taken up in verse 4. Mark may have 
named Isaiah as the author of this (Is. xl. 3), 
at the same time including the Malachi quotation 
for its obvious suitability. Both prophecies are 
introduced to show the nature of John the 
Baptist's mission, as a preparation for the 
Messiah’s coming. Both speak in their original 
setting of a drawing near of Jehovah to His 
people, yet they are here significantly applied to 
Jesus Christ. 

The quality and influence of John’s pre¬ 
paratory ministry are further indicated. It was a 
preparation of the hearts of men, and notable 
for its moral power; a baptism oj repentance with 
a view to the remission of sins (4). The Greek 
word for repentance (metanoia) originally 
denoted ‘change of mind’, but in the New 
I'cstament it assumes the deeper meaning of a 
deliberate coming to one's senses, resulting in a 
change of conduct. This aspect of John's ministry 
is more fully described in Lk. iii. 1-20 (see notes). 
The whole province of Judaea was affected; 
Jesus Himself came from Galilee (9), but that 
Judaea should be so deeply stirred was a measure 
of the power of John’s mission. The confession 
ol sins was probably oral, an open avowal, after 
which the one who had confessed was plunged 
{haptizd, the intensive forni of hapto) in the 
waters of the river, as a representative action. 

John’s clothing and food (6) indicated frugality 
and separation from worldly interests. His 
dress was characteristic of the prophets, and 
particularly of Elijah (2 Ki. i. 8) whom John 
resembled in other respects also (Mk. ix. 13). 
Locusts, though tolerated as food only by the 
poorest, arc said still to be eaten roasted or salted 
by the Bedouin. The testimony of John is 
centred in the otie mightier than / (7) who was at 
hand, and whose baptism should be not with 
water but with the Holy Spirit (8). That this 
would characterize the days of the Messiah was 
also in accord with Old Testament teaching 
(Is. xliv. 3; Ezk. xxxvi. 26f.; Joel ii. 28f.). 

b. The baptism of Jesus (i. 9-11) 

See notes on Mt. iii. 13-17; Lk. iii. 21,22. Jesus 
appeared at Jordan simply as one of the many 
who came to John’s baptism. Matthew records 
the surprise and diffidence of John (iii. 14, 15), 
but upon our Lord’s insistence John took the 
sacred body and immersed it in the waters. 
Straightway (10); the first instance of Mark’s 
favourite adverb, occurring forty-one times. As 
Jesus emerged, a threefold experience set Him 
apart from all others and marked Him as having 
a unique relation to God. First, He saw the 


heavens opened (10), i.e. being rent asunder 
{schizomenousy present participle), signifying 
open vision of heavenly things (cf. Jn. iii. 12, 
13; Is. Ixiv. 1). Secondly, He saw the Spirit like a 
dove descending upon him (10). That the dove 
was something visible, and more than a poetic 
simile of the gentleness of the phenomenon, is 
clear from Luke’s addition, 'in a bodily shape’ 
(Lk. iii. 22). An interesting suggestion connects 
this with Gn. i. 2, where the Spirit is seen 
hovering like a bird over the primeval waters. 
Tliirdly, the voice of the Father was heard 
from heaven, bearing witness to His Son (11); 
so also in ix. 7 and Jn. xii. 28. The w^ords are 
reminiscent of Ps. ii. 7 and Is. xlii. 1. 1'here is 
thus a clear revelation of the Trinity here, but 
the final focus is on the Son; for, although God 
is a Trinity, man's first encounter with Him must 
always be in Christ. 

it is noteworthy that Jesus made no confession 
of sin, and although He received John's baptism, 
the early Church remained unshaken in its faith 
in His absolute sinlessness. For Him, the baptism 
was firstly the fulfilment of all righteousness 
(sec Mt. iii. 15n.); secondly, an act of identifica¬ 
tion, in which He was ‘numbered with the 
transgressors' (Is. liii. 12); thirdly, an act of 
dedication to His ministry. 

c. The temptation of Jesus (i. 12, 13) 

See notes on Mt. iv. 1-11; Lk. iv. 1-13. Informa¬ 
tion about this must have come from Jesus 
Himself. Mark's account is exceptionally brief, 
which is the more remarkable in view of his 
evident interest in the victory of the Son of 
God over the powers of darkness. All the syn- 
optists agree in emphasizing the close proximity 
of the baptism and the temptation. Edersheim 
{Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i, p. 281) 
suggests that, in the former, Jesus was active, in 
the latter passive, driven by the Spirit; in the 
former case He fulfilled righteousness, in the 
latter His righteousness was tried. Before ever 
He entered upon a ministry whose purpose was 
to challenge and ultimately to break the power 
of Satan in others, that enemy had to be met and 
defeated on the battle-ground of His own life. 
Cf. Heb. ii. 18, iv. 15. The loneliness of the 
struggle is reflected in the words and hyw with 
the wild beasts (13; a detail noted only by Mark), 
and its severity in the fact that angels ministered 
unto him (cf. Lk. xxii. 43). No merely psycho¬ 
logical explanation is adequate. The encounter 
was real, Satan was real, and the angels were 
real. In a lesser degree, every disciple, called to 
some high task, must expect similar conflict 
and may enjoy similar victory. Mark considers 
it unnecessary to say who was the victor. 

II. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY, 
i. 14—ix. 50 

a. The call of the first disciples (I. 14-20) 

i. The ministry of Jesus (i. 14, 15). Cf. Mt. iv. 
12-17; Lk. iv. 14-44. According to Mark this 
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btgzn after that John was put iti prison WhUe Jesus was thus speaking, either His 

implies that there was an interval between very presence or His utterance, or both, provoked 

Jesus’ baptism and His Cialilean ministry. But an outburst from a demon-possessed man. 

what Jesus did in that period Mark does not say. Demon-possession is a phenomenon specially 

The Gospel of John, in this as in other matters, associated with the period of our Lord’s presence 

supplements the synoptic record (sec .In. i. 19 - on earth. It is referred to only twice in the Old 

iv. 42). Jesus began to proclaim the good news Testament, and twice in the New Testament out- 

from God, that the lime of waiting was at an side the Gospels; and it is clearly distinguished 

end and the long-expected kingdom of God was from mental disorders. The demons were real, 

at hand. In view of its advent, men everywhere and knew of the messianic ofHc'c of Jesus long 

were required to repent and believe (15). I'hcse before the disciples were aware of it, although 

are the two key words of the Cjospel on its they were never allow^ed to proclaim the fact 

human side, fhe kiniplom of Goi! (15) is the rule (see verse 34 and Jas. ii. 19). Jesus had but lately 

of God in the hearts of men and in .society. challenged the prince of evil (13); little wonder 

ii. The call of Peter, Andrew, James and that the subordinate spirits of wickedness 

John (i. 16 20). See notes on Mt. iv. 18 -22 and realized they had now met their conqueror (24). 

cf, Lk. Y. 111. The choosing and training of the The authority of the Saviour’s word is now seen 

Jwclvc, who were to share with Him the pro- not only in the quality of His doctrine but in 

clamaiion of the good news and to continue it His power to command; for at His word the 

after His ascension, was a matter of vital unclean spirit, having convulsed the man, 

importance in the ministry of Jesus. 1 he two though, as Luke the physician tells us (Lk. iv. 35), 

pairs of brothers here had all met Jesus before without harming him, came out of him. Jesus 

(sec Jn. i. 15-42), and had believed that He was never touched a demoniac in order to deliver 

the Messiah. Now He calls them to the further him; the spoken word sufficed. The people 

step of leaving their iishing in order to follow watched in awe, and then broke out into a buzz 

Him wholly. 'Their calling as fishermen would of conversation (27, rv). Quickly the fame of 

have provided good training in the patient Jesus spread throughout the region, 

endurance necessary for the work of winning ii. Peter’s mother-in-law' healed (i. 29-31). See 
men for Christ. Nevertheless, more is needed, Mt. viii. 14, 15; Lk. iv. 38, 39. The house of 

and if they will now follow Him, He declares Simon and Andrew (29) became almost a hcad- 

/ will make you to become fishers of men. Christ quarters for Jesus from this point, when He was 

calls men, not so much for vs^hat they are, as for in Galilee (see ii. 1, iii. 19, ix. 33, x. 10). In Jn. i. 

what He is able to make them become, if they 44 we arc told that these tw'o brothers belonged 

are prepared to obey Him. to Bethsaida. They may have moved in the 

meantime. On the other hand, there are some who 
b. The first sabbath in Capernaum (i. 21-45) think that this Bethsaida was the fishing quarter 

This compact account of the day when Jesus of Capernaum. 1 Cor. ix. 5 confirms that Peter 

first came forward in his town and ministered in was married, and that later, possibly, his wife 

his own home would be related with especial accompanied him in ministry. To him. this 

personal interest by Peter. It bears all the marks occasion in his own home was unforgettable, 

of personal reminiscence and of the evidence of The rapidity and completeness of the cure is 

an eyewitness. A parallel account is given in indicated by the fact that, without any of the 

Lk. iv. 31-44. exhaustion and debility generally consequent 

i. The cure of a demoniac in the synagogue upon such a fever, the restored woman 

(i. 21-28). Much emphasis is placed upon the unto them (31) at the sabbath meal after the 

teaching ministry of Jesus in Mark; see ii. 13, synagogue service. 

iv. 1, vi. 2, 6, 34. Synayoftue (21) is strictly a iii. Healing after sunset (i. 32-34). See Mt. 
Greek word meaning ‘a bringing together’ or viii. 16, 17; Lk. iv. 40, 41. The sabbath ended at 

‘an assembly*; but it was often used, as here, for sunset; it then became possible to move the sick 

the building in which the congregation met. without infringement of the law. The physically 

Of the origin of synagogues nothing is known, sick are classified separately from the demon- 

The service in them was largely instructional; possessed (32, 34). People began flocking to- 

but they were also courts of justice (Lk. xii. II, wards the door of the house, and soon a dense 

xxi. 12), where punishment could be inflicted crowd was formed (33). Jesus did not fail them, 

(Mt. X. 17). It was the custom for the President for the divine compassion and power are always 

of the synagogue {archisynagd^os) to arrange put forth in response to the appeal and acknow- 

who should read and expound the Scriptures ledgment of human need, 

each sabbath, and at this stage of His ministry iv. Departure to solitude and a tour in Galilee 
this provided Jesus with manifold opportunities, (i. 35-39). Ct*. Lk. iv. 42,43. It was an unexpected 

for wherever He went He would be invited to development that from the midst of such scenes 

teach. Paul was similarly invited later. The Jesus should arise a great while before day (35; 

authoritative tone of Jesus’ teaching contrasted lit. ‘very much at night’) and slip out of the town 

sharply with the utterances of Jewish teachers before others were awake. The story is related 

who invariably appealed to tradition or to the from the point of view of those within the house 

sayings of famous rabbis. who discovered He was gone, and who at once 
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felt He was discarding valuable opportunities in 
Capernaum without realizing how widely He 
was sought after. Simon Peter at once began to 
lead and with his friends followed after him 
(36; lit. ‘hunted Him down’—a strong word 
occurring only here in the New Testament but 
frequently in lxx, e.g. Ps. xxiii. 6). The determin¬ 
ing motives of Jesus’ withdrawal were the desire 
for communion with His Father (35) and the 
need to preach elsewhere (38). He could not be 
monopolized in Capernaum. Therefore came I 
forth (37) refers not to His departure from the 
town but to His mission from the Father (Lk. 
iv. 43). 

V. The cleansing of a leper (i. 4(M5). See 
notes on Mt. viii. 1-4 and Lk. v. 12-14. The 
miracles of healing apparently aroused particular 
excitement, and there was the danger, so com¬ 
mon in our own day, that this type of ministry 
would eclipse the more fundamentally spiritual 
work of the gospel. So we find no mention of 
healing in verse 39. This case of a leper, however, 
evoked the Lord’s compassion and was of a 
type that cannot be explained on any basis of 
‘suggestion* or ‘faith-healing’ so called. The 
leprosy of the Bible varied considerably in 
malignity, some skin diseases being classed as 
such. With the leper’s If thou wilt (40) should be 
compared the father’s ‘if thou canst’ in ix. 22. 
Leprosy is never said to be healed in Scripture, 
always cleansed. Jesus^ moved with compassion, 
put forth his hand (41). ‘It was owing to His 
compassion for mankind that He had a hand 
with which to lay hold* (Plummer). Having 
first experienced the power of Christ, the man is 
then able to fulfil the requirements of the law 
(Lv. xiv. 2-20). This is the order of Christian 
experience (Rom. viii. 1-4). His ability to do so is 
a testimony unto them (44), that is, either to the 
priests or the people in general. For the reason 
just staled, the leper was strictly bound to silence 
(44). His disobedience necessitated a temporary 
change in the Lord’s sphere of ministry from 
town to country (45). 

c. The beginnings of opposition (ii. 1—iii. 6) 

i. The paralytic and forgiveness (ii. 1-12). See 
notes on Mt. ix. 2-8 and cf. Lk. v. 18-26. This 
incident is the first of a series in this section, 
showing the gradually mounting hostility to 
Jesus which was now appearing among the 
scribes and Pharisees. The rumour went round 
Capernaum that Jesus had returned and was at 
home again. The house (1) was almost certainly 
Peter’s, the one previously mentioned (i. 29). Like 
many Palestinian houses, it would have an 
outside staircase leading to a flat roof. While 
Jesus was within, speaking the word (2; almost a 
technical term for ‘the good news’; cf. iv. 14, 
33; Acts viii. 4, xi. 19, etc.) to the crowd who had 
gathered again, four men arrived carrying their 
paralysed friend, and with commendable earnest¬ 
ness and resolution to overcome all obstacles 
mounted the roof and began to break through 
it. Luke mentions ‘the tiling* (Lk. v. 19). Then they 


lowered the man on his mattress to the feet of 
Jesus. The plight of some needy souls is such 
that the sympathetic faith of believing friends 
is required to bring them to Christ (cf. v. 36, 
ix. 24). Their common task of mercy would also 
have created an interesting bond between the 
four friends themselves. 

When Jesus saw their faith (5), that is, the faith 
of all five. He immediately responded, but in an 
unexpected way. He by no means taught that 
every case of affliction results from sin (cf. Jn. 
ix. 2; Lk. xiii. 1-5), but as the Great Physician 
He diagnosed this case unerringly. The man’s 
physical condition had a fundamentally spiritual 
cause. The conclusions of much modern psycho¬ 
therapy are thus anticipated. Jesus’ pronounce¬ 
ment of forgiveness (5) should be read as in 
Rv, ‘I'hy sins are forgiven’. It was not a pious 
wish, as AV might suggest, or even a declaration, 
but an authoritative action. Jesus Himself 
forgave the man. This authority is the crucial 
question in the story. The scribes were right 
when they asked who can forgive sins hut God 
only ? (7); but their question was a challenge to 
the deity of Christ. He answered this first by 
replying to their thoughts without anything 
being said (8); He who knows the hearts of men 
can pardon their sins. Secondly, He provided a 
test. 'I’he claim to forgive sins could not be 
substantiated by any result; but the power to 
heal could be demonstrated at once. If therefore 
He can cause the man to w'alk, let them know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (10). Son of man is a title used exclusively by 
our Lord of Himself, and originating probably 
in Dn. vii. 13. Opinions differ widely as to its 
precise meaning, though most expositors believe 
it had messianic significance. At least it seems to 
convey the idea of the essential and representa¬ 
tive humanity of Christ. But that the Son of 
man has power on earth to forgive indicates 
that He had not, by incarnation, been emptied 
of divine prerogatives. The forgiven man was 
then enabled to arise and walk, for divine for¬ 
giveness is always accompanied by power to 
discontinue sinning, that is, to ‘walk in newness 
of life’ (Rom. vi. 4). 

ii. The call of Levi (ii. 13-17). See notes on 
Mt. ix. 9-13; Lk. v. 27-32. The identification of 
Levi with Matthew the publican (Mt. ix. 9) and 
author of the first Gospel is practically beyond 
doubt, though none of the four lists of apostles 
gives the name Levi. That Jesus went forth again 
by the sea side (13) suggests a recurrence of the 
circumstances of i. 16 in which yet another is 
called to join the apostolic company. Levi was 
an official in the service of the tetrarch of Galilee, 
Herod Antipas, The receipt of custom (14) is, 
literally, his toll booth, where doubtless others of 
his profession (cf. verse 15) were with him at the 
time. His renunciation of a lucrative calling was 
greater than that of the fishermen, since it was 
final, whereas they could on occasion return to 
their fishing. His call illustrates the grace of the 
Lord in choosing a despised tax-collector to be 
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an apostle, but also the wisdom of the Lord, 
for Levi probably knew both Aramaic and Greek, 
and ‘the only thing he took with him out of his 
old occupation was his pen and ink' (Alexander 
Whyte). 

Levi's first missionary act was to entertain 
Jesus in his house and invite his colleagues and 
acquaintances to meet Him. Lk. v. 2^ conhrms 
that the house was in fact Levi's, and there is the 
suggestion that it was spacious by comparison 
with the humbler home of Peter. But the meal 
table is regarded in the Last as the place of most 
intimate fellowship. I’he next ground of otfence 
therefore to the f^harisees is the close association 
of Jesus with moral and social reprobates in this 
way. This lime they voice their objection to the 
disciples (16). Jesus' answer reveals the irrecon¬ 
cilable ditference between Himself and them, and 
precipitates the conflict which is eventually to 
end in His death. I he message of Christ is 
essentially redemptive, a message to the masses 
of the unwashed, ignorant and erring. He is the 
physician to the sin-sick .soul, and He looks for 
the response of confidence and committal 
(Rom. iii. 21 -24). 

iii. The question of fasting (ii. 18-22). See 
notes on Mt. ix. 14 17; Lk. v. 39. Only one 
fast day, the great day of atonement, was pre¬ 
scribed by the law (Lv. xxiii. 27 29; Ads x.xvii. 9). 
Others, however, had been added to such an 
extent that fasting had become a feature of 
religious life in our l ord's day (cf. I.k. xviii. 12). 
Used to fast (J^); rather, were aclually observing 
a particular fast, and that perhaps even while 
Jesus was feasting (15). In reply to this third 
objection, Jesus points out the incongruity of 
such behaviour. His companionship with the 
di.sciples constitutes a situation as joyous as a 
wedding feast. Children of the hi idechamher (19) 
is a Hebraism which may mean either grooms¬ 
men or wedding guests. l o impose upon this new 
situation of the gospel the religious observances 
of the old Judaism is as incongruous as applying 
a patch of undressed cloth to an old garment, or 
pouring unfermented wine into hard, inelastic 
wineskins, and as disastrous in its results. This 
was precisely the mistake of the later Judaistic 
teachers, against whom Paul’s polemic is 
directed in the Epistle to the Cialatians (e.g. 
Gal. iv. 9-10), But days will come when Jesus 
will be violently taken away from them (20: 
Gk. aparthe; this word is found only here and in 
the parallel passages), a first hint of the cross. 
On the subject of fasting, it may be said that 
Jesus sanctions it without enjoining it (Mt. 
vi. 16-18). The essence of it is self-discipline; 
not the formalism of the ascetic or monastic, 
but the voluntary subordination of the physical 
to the spiritual (cf. i Cor. ix. 24 -27). 

iv. Jesus’ attitude to the sabbath (ii. 23—iii. 6 ). 
See notes on Mt. xii. 1-14; Lk. vi. 1-11. Two 
incidents illustrate the fourth objection, one 
which is frequently levelled against Jesus in the 
Gospels (cf. Lk. xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6; Jn. v. 1-19, 
ix. 1-41), namely, His attitude to the sabbath. 


The disciples, walking through the cornfields, 
were doing what was quite allowable on any 
other day (Dt. xxiii. 25); but the Pharisees 
classed it as reaping, which was forbidden on 
the sabbath (Ex. xxxiv. 21). In answer, Jesus 
cjnoted as a precedent no less a person than 
David, whose greatness was acknowledged. The 
fourth commandment (like all the rest) was given, 
not for the sake of imposing religious restrictions, 
but to meet man's physical and spiritual need. 
In the days of Ahiathar (26) is thought by most 
commentators to be incorrect and a possible 
later addition, since the High Priest in question 
was aclually Ahimelcch, father of Ahiathar 
(1 Sa. xxi. Iff.). Bui textual evidence is not 
decisive against the reading ‘Ahiathar’. The Old 
Testament context suggests that Ahiathar was 
one of a considerable number who exercised 
priestly functions at Nob during Ahimelech’s 
high-priesthood, and most of whom were slain 
by command of Saul very shortly after the 
occasion here referred to. And he said unto them 
(27) rather indicates the conclusion of the corn¬ 
field incident and that Mark has here appended 
the saying of Jesus as generally relevant. The 
sabbath has been given for man’s benefit. There¬ 
fore the Representative Man may decide how it 
can best be used. Under His influence it has been 
changed lo another day of the week and made 
available to all nations. We disregard it to our 
loss and peril. 

The second incident introduces a positive note. 
The sabbath should be devoted not merely to 
rest and passive inactivity, hut to works of love 
and mercy (cf. Jn. v. 16, 17). To save life^ or to 
kill (iii. 4) has a double significance. The rabbis 
themselves admitted that relief might be given 
to a SLift'crer when life was in danger, and being 
in danger was interpreted liberally. On the 
other hand, they were using the sabbath with 
murderous intentions, plotting to kill Jesus. 
Which was more appropriate to the day. His 
healing or their plotting? Nowhere else is anger 
(5) attributed to Jesus; Mark is fond of recording 
His human emotions, and this is doubtless the 
testimony of an eyewitness who observed His 
look. It was not, however, personal rancour, but 
anger accompanied by grief the hardness (or 
‘blindness’) of their hearts (5). The healing of this 
man provoked the final cleavage between Jesus 
and the religious authorities; it was the parting 
of the ways. So bitter was the opposition aroused 
that the Pharisees, ardent nationalists, were 
ready to join forces with their deadliest oppon¬ 
ents, the Hcrodians, who were quislings of a 
kind, in a common effort to destroy Jesus ( 6 ). 

d. The Twelve appointed (iii. 7-19) 

See notes on Mt. x. 1-4; Lk. vi. 13-16. Because 
of the imminent danger, Jesus with His disciples 
withdrew to the Sea of Galilee. He never exposed 
Himself to danger unnecessarily, and in view of 
His ministry such precaution was right and 
proper. A graphic and lifelike description follows 
(7b-12) of the crowds who were attracted by His 
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works of healing. Two multitudes seem to be 
indicated, one from Galilee and the other from 
remoter places. Almost the whole of Palestine is 
represented in the latter group, with the exception 
of Samaria; which shows how widespread the 
fame and influence of Jesus had by this time 
become. Indeed the crowds almost fell upon 
Him (10) in their eagerness to touch Him, 
especially as many as hadpla^iucs (Gk. niastiyas, 
lit. ‘scourges’). The word, which occurs also in 
V. 29, 34; Lk. vii. 21; Ueb. xi. 36, suggests 
distressing bodily diseases inflicted as a divine 
chastisement. It is a wholesome thing when such 
atttiction drives people to Christ. The purpose of 
the boat (9) was probably the purely j^ractical 
one of enabling Him to cope with the situation. 
He did not apparently use it on this occasion as 
a pulpit; but cf. iv. 1. Reference is again made 
to works of exorcism, and for the third time we 
learn that the demons who recognized Jesus were 
forbidden to make Him known (11, 12; cf. i. 24, 
25, 34). Great happenings draw great multitudes, 
and where human need is truly met there is no 
lack of seeking souls. Moreover, Jesus was never 
unequal to the increasing demands made upon 
Him. 

From the lake Jesus went into the surrounding 
hill country, where Luke tells us (Lk, vi. 12) He 
spent the whole niglit praying in preparation for 
the momentous task of choosing the I'welve. 
This was the first step in organizing the Church, 
and from this point the teaching and training 
of these men became a matter of paramount 
importance to our Lord. The ‘Twelve’ quickly 
became an official designation, used sometimes 
even when not all were present (1 Cor. \v. 5). 
They were chosen in absolute sovereignty; Jesus 
called whom he would (13), i.e. according to 
His pleasure, not theirs. But in free will they 
responded and came unto him (13). Their 
appointment involved communion tfnd com¬ 
panionship, that they should be with him; 
commission, that he mi^ht semi them forth to 
preach (14); and delegated authority, to have 
power to heal (15). Some important manuscripts 
insert the words ‘whom He named apostles’ in 
verse 14; but they may be an interpolation from 
Lk. vi. 13. See Ml. x. 2n. 

The list is given four times in the New I’esta- 
ment (cf. Mt. x. 2-4; Lk. vi. 14-16; Acts i. 13) 
with slight variations in the order. But three 
groups of four are distinguishable, headed in 
each list by Peter, Philip and James the son of 
Alphaeus. Judas Iscariot is always last. Five 
of the twelve (Peter, Andrew, James, John, 
Matthew) have appeared in the narrative before 
(i. 16, 19, ii. 14). The origin of the name Boan- 
er}>es (17) is obscure, most explanations being in 
the nature of attempts to account for Mark’s 
phrase. The sotis of thunder, which at least has 
the merit of appropriateness in the liglit of Lk. 
ix. 54. Philip’s first contact with Jesus is recorded 
in Jn. i. 43. ‘Bartholomew’ is a patronymic 
(i.e. son of Talmai, a name wLiich occurs in 
2 Sa. iii. 3). Fie has anciently been identified 


with Nathanael (Jn. i. 45), for John never 
mentions Bartholomew, and the synoptists never 
mention Nathanael. But the identification, 
though probable, is not certain. All that we 
know of Thomas comes from the fourth Gospel. 
James the son of Alphaeus is so called to dis¬ 
tinguish him from James the son of Zebedee; he 
may be the same as James the Little (xv. 40). 
Nothing is known of Thaddacus, for whom 
Luke substitutes the name of another Judas 
(Lk. vi. 16; Acts i. 13); the two may, of course, 
be the same. Simon the Canaanite is a mistrans¬ 
lation, corrected in rv to ‘Cananaean’ (probably 
from Heh. cfanna, ‘jealous’ or zealous, and cor¬ 
rectly interpreted in Lk. vi. 15 as ‘the Zealot’; 
cf. KV mg.). See Mt. x. 4n. The title Iscariot 
(lit. ‘man of Kcrioth', a place whose site is 
uncertain) applied to Judas indicates that he was 
the only apostle wito was not a Galilean. Here 
were twelve typical men, no two alike, and all 
imperfect; yet, w'ith one exception, there was a 
place for each in the fellowship of Christ. 

c. Charges against Jtsiis (iii. 20-35) 

I he lake (7) and the mountain (13) arc left, and 
Jesus with His disciples enters into an house (19). 
Here opposition arises from two quite ditferent 
sources: from His family (20, 21, 31-35) and 
from the scribes (22 30). It is evident that wc 
are to understand his friends (21; lit. ‘those 
belonging to Him’) to be the same as the relatives 
mentioned in verse 31. So that verses 22-30 
represent an interlude going on in the house, 
while His family were outside seeking contact 
witli Him. This at least is a more natural and 
satisfactory explanation than that the material 
has been editorially assembled in this way by the 
evangelist. The opposition from the family was 
in the nature of well-intentioned, but misguided, 
remonstrance. He is beside himself {2\) means 
not that He has lost His reason, but that He is 
sulTering, as wc should say, from religious mania 
and has become eccentric. A similar cluuge was 
more than once brought against Paul (Acts 
xxvi. 24; 2 Cor. v. 13), and is often made against 
an earnest Christian. 

On the subject of ///a brethren (31) the literature 
is extensive, hut three main views have been 
held. They were cither ow n brothers by blood, or 
hiilf-brothers, the sons of Joseph by a former 
wife, or cousins, the sons of Mary the wife of 
Clopas and sister of the Virgin Mary. The second 
and third alternatives have been argued by some, 
principally Roman Catholic writers, in the 
interests of the dogma of the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. 1'hc available evidence is unfortunately 
not conclusive; but the fact that Jesus had own 
brothers is the most natural inference from such 
passages as Mt. i. 25 and Lk. ii. 7. From a doc¬ 
trinal point of view it would, moreover, empha¬ 
size the reality and completeness of the incarna- 
tion. Sec also Lk. viii. 19n. and Mt. xii. 46-50. 
Mary the mother of our Lord appears only here 
in Mark, and the absence of any reference to 
Joseph suggests that he was dead. The answer 
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given by Jesus (33-35), when al last the message 
from without reached Him, does not in any way 
depreciate the sacredness of family relationships, 
but asserts that the ties which bind the spiritual 
family of God are even deeper and dearer, and 
are based upon obedience to the will of God. This 
is, so to speak, the germ truth out of which grew 
the early Church. 

fhe opposition from the scribes (22) was more 
serious and resulted from bitter hatred and 
jealousy. Sec notes on Mt. xii. 22-37; Lk. xi. 
14-22. They were attributing the work of the 
Holy Spirit to Satan. The name, Beelzebub, is 
of uncertain spelling and derivation; it may 
originate in 2 Ki. i. 2, 16, where Baal-zebub 
means ‘Lord of flies'. But the av spelling occurs 
in no Greek ms; some have Beezebul, others 
Beelzebul. It is no less uncertain whether the 
name is the same as Satan or represents an 
inferior evil power. I'hc charge of the scribes 
seems to have been made behind the Saviour's 
back, for He called them unto him (23) in order 
to answer them. In reply, He showed lirst the 
sheer absurdity of such an allegation (23 27), 
then warned of the awful consequences which 
would result (28 30). 'fhere is nothing so illogical 
as unbelief. The gradation in verses 24 -26 is 
notew'orlhy—kingdom, house, Satan, The smaller 
the community the more fatal the division. In 
an individual, division is a contradiction in 
terms. The saying about blasphemy against the 
1 loly Spirit (28, 29) is one of the most challenging 
utterances of Jesus. Wrongly understood it has 
caused untold distress. On the other hand it must 
not be explained away. The unpardonable sin is 
not an isolated act or utterance, but an attitude 
of defiant and deliberate rejection of light, a 
preference of darkness to light (Jn. iii. 19). Jesus 
did not say the scribes had committed it; only 
that they came perilously near, and were in 
danger of eternal damnation (29; lit. involved in 
(Gk. enochos) an eternal sin’). Such an attitude 
of wilful unbelief might rapidly harden into 
a condition where repentance, and therefore 
forgiveness, became impossible. But ‘of all 
religious teachers no one was less inclined than 
He to minimize possibilities of forgiveness and 
amendment and the boundless resources of 
divine grace" (Vincent Taylor). 

f. Parabolic teaching (iv. 1-34) 

See notes on Mt. xiii. 1-23; Lk. viii. 4-10, This 
chapter introduces a new departure in the teach¬ 
ing ministry of Jesus, namely. His adoption of 
the parabolic method. The change coincides 
significantly with a shifting of the principal 
objective of His teaching from the multitudes to 
the Twelve whose training He is now taking in 
hand. The people are still in view, but they have 
hitherto boin far more attracted by His works 
than by His word.s. They came for physical 
healing but are as yet unresponsive to His 
spiritual teaching. By the sea side (1) once more, 
therefoic, Jesus first secured a measure of 
detachment by withdrawing into a boat (possibly 


the same one as in iii. 9), and using it as a pulpit 
from which to address the crowd assembled on 
the shore facing the sea. The word ‘parable’ 
means literally the placing of two things side by 
side for purposes of comparison; hence, the 
illustration of truth in the spiritual realm by a 
story in the earthly or natural realm. Yet a 
parable was more than a mere illustration to 
enlighten. J'hc word Hearken (3) (preserved by 
Mark alone), followed by the repeated injunc¬ 
tions to hear (9, 23, 24), suggests that parables 
were designed to provoke serious thought. They 
were also moral weapons to surprise and stir the 
conscience. Nathan’s parable to David (2 Sa. 
xii. 1-14) may be compared as an Old Testament 
example of this. T he parable of the sower (3-8), 
recorded by all three synoptists, reflects the 
immediate situation in which Jesus found Him¬ 
self in His preaching, and at the same time 
enunciates principles which hold good for all 
time in regard to the preaching of the word. 
Stony ground (5) is not ground full of stones, 
but with rock close to the surface so that there is 
no depth of earth. Such ground is common in 
Galilee. The emphasis of the story is on the 
abundant harvest (8), despite initial discourage¬ 
ment (cf. Jn. iv. 35; Mt. ix. 37). Mark alone of 
the evangelists preserves this emphasis by using 
the singular {some fell . . .) of the three failures, 
and the plural {other fell . . .) of the one success: 
Gk. ho men (4); alio (5); alio (7); alia (8). The 
seed on the good ground was the most abundant. 

Before giving the explanation of the parable 
to the Twelve alone (10), Jesus makes a further 
statement about the purpose of parabolic leaching 
in answer to their question. Verse 12 has for long 
presented a difticulty to expositors. The Old 
Testament reference is to Is. vi. 9, 10, and on the 
face of it it seems to suggest that the purpose of 
parables is twofold, first to reveal the truth to 
disciples, secondly to conceal it from them that 
are without (11), as a judgment or chastisement 
upon their blindness. And certainly this receives 
support from the reference to the mystery of the 
kingdom of God (11), for in the New Testament 
the word ‘mystery’ has the sense of ‘an open 
secret’, made known by revelation (cf. Eph. iii. 
3,4; Col. i. 27), but previously hidden. Neverthe¬ 
less this interpretation has been felt to be so 
intolerable by some expositors that they have 
preferred to surrender the verse as an authentic 
saying of Jesus, regarding it, and the explanation 
which follows (13-20), as secondary tradition 
enshrining later Christian beliefs. Other attemp¬ 
ted interpretations are that this judgment upon 
unresponsive hearers is in fact merciful, delivering 
them from the guilt of rejecting plain truth, or 
that Mark’s compressed style here creates the 
difficulty, and that the word That (12) is a loose 
equivalent for ‘in order that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled* (cf. Mt. xiii, 14). 

The basic assumption which all expositors 
seem anxious to secure is certainly right, namely, 
that the ultimate purpose of a parable is to help 
and not to hinder the apprehension of the truth. 
814 
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But beyond this we may say that it belongs to 
the very nature of revelation that the capacity to 
receive it depends upon the prior surrender and 
obedience of the will. ‘Come and see' (Jn. i. 39, 
46) is the order of Christian experience; moral 
conquest must come before intellectual enlight¬ 
enment. The disciples had so surrendered to the 
sovereignty of Jesus and could therefore know 
(11). If temporarily parables concealed the 
taiths of the kingdom from the outsider on the 
intellectual plane, it was only in order that moral 
conviction might first be secured with a view to 
intellectual enlightenment afterwards. There arc 
many who through intellectual pride would like 
to have it otherwise, but it cannot be (cf. Mt. 
xi. 25ff.). 

The interpretation of the parable of the sower 
(13-20) is given as a specimen, to provide canons 
of interpretation for other parables, much after 
the manner of a teacher who, when teaching 
something new, w'orks an example on the black¬ 
board. The first part of verse 13 should probably 
be taken as a statement, and the distinction pre¬ 
served between the two words ‘know’ which arc 
different in Greek. ‘You do not understand 
{ouk oidate) this parable; how then will you come 
to know ignosesthe) all My parables?’ The 
kingdom is to be propagated by the sowing of 
the word (14), This conception is fundamental to 
all evangelism; the task of the evangelist is not 
merely by means of cogent argument or per¬ 
suasive eloquence to induce others to think in a 
certain way, but to sow living seed of the word 
of God in the soil of human hearts. The gemi of 
the new life is in the Word, and without its 
implantation no one ever became a Christian 
(1 Pet. i. 23). There are things that hinder the 
reception of the word: hard-hearted indifference 
(15), lack of spiritual depth (16f.), preoccupation 
with the cares and riches of the world (18f.). But 
where the word is heard, understood and 
believed, the harvest is sure (20). The reference to 
Saian (15) is strong evidence that Jesus taught 
the existence of a personal power of evil, for He 
could easily have explained the birds (4) as 
impersonal temptations. In verse 16 there is no 
confusion between the seed and the soil. We 
commonly speak of land being sown, that is, 
planted with seed; which is the sense here. 

Two groups of sayings (21-23 and 24,25), each 
introduced by the formula And he said unto them, 
further explain the parabolic method with special 
reference to the moral responsibility of the 
hearers. The statement about the candle (21), 
better ‘lamp’, as in rv, confirms the view of 
verse 12 taken above, that the ultimate purpose 
of a parable is to enlighten and reveal, even if 
it temporarily conceals. A bushel is a vessel for 
measuring seed. The second group (24f.) teaches 
that response to the truth is the condition of 
receiving further truth. Where there is no 
response, even the power to respond is dimin¬ 
ished; like the atrophy of a physical faculty 
through disuse. See Lk. viii. 16n. and cf. Mt. v. 
15, X. 26. 


The parable of the seed growing secretly (26- 
29) is the only parable peculiar to Mark. Its 
principal emphasis is upon the fact that the 
word of God will do its own work in human 
hearts if given the chance in right conditions, in 
exactly the same way as the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself (Gk. automate) (28; cf. is. Iv. lOf.; 

1 Cor. iii. 6f.). Human instrumentality is limited 
to two things, first sowing and finally reaping 
(Jn. iv. 35, 38). Between these initial and final 
activities it is a matter of confidence in the vitality 
of the seed and in the fruitfulness of the inter¬ 
action between seed and soil. 

Ihe expression used to introduce the third 
parable of the kingdom, that of the mustard 
seed (3011'.), is unique: with what comparison 
shall we compare it?y Ut. ‘in what parable are 
we to place it ?’, as though the parable were a 
kind of wrapper to contain the truth. This 
parable may be viewed in one of two ways, as 
showing either the expansion of the kingdom 
from insignificant beginnings, or (as Dr. 
Campbell Morgan held) its development into 
abnonnal proportions so that the fowls of the 
air (spirits of wickedness) find lodgment in it. 
J he latter view has the merit of a certain con¬ 
sistency in the use of the symbols (e.g. the birds 
represent evil both here and in the parable of 
the sower), and it may be said that history 
supports it. For it was when, upder the Emperor 
Constantine, the Church gained an imperial 
position and patronage it was never intended 
to have that it became corrupt. See Mt. xiii. 32n. 
On the other hand, the traditional view is the 
simpler, and accords better with the general 
atmosphere of the chapter which is one of 
optimism and confidence in the ultimate 
prosperity of the word of God. 

A statement by the evangelist (33, 34) finally 
summarizes the purpose and principle of 
parabolic teaching. The kingdom of God was so 
different from prevalent notions about it, and 
the parables were well fitted to dislodge these 
popular ideas where direct statements would not 
have been received. The nature of the kingdom 
was declared to the people by comparison rather 
than by definition. But to His private disciples 
privately (34; Gk. Aa/’ idian de tois idiois 
mathetais) Jesus gave fuller instruction. 

g. Mighty works (iv. 35— v. 43) 

The series of parables is followed by a series of 
miracles, as though to suggest that the works of 
Jesus vindicate His words. What He does con¬ 
firms what He says. A similar arrangement is 
found in Matthew, where these and earlier 
miracles arc recorded as following the Sermon 
on the Mount (see Mt. viii). 

I. The stilling of the storm (iv. 35-41). See 
notes on Mt. viii. 18-27; Lk. viii. 22-25. Jesus 
decided to cross the lake from west to east. This 
may have been either to disperse the crowd or 
to find a new sphere for His ministry, or perhaps 
for both reasons. Even as he wm (36) refers 
back to verse 1. After some hours of teaching 
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the multitude and the disciples, He was loo 
weary even to help in sending the people away. 
The sudden storm is characteristic ol' the region 
round the Sea of Galilee, where the movement of 
tlie air currents causes the wind to sweep with 
tremendous violence down the narrow gorges 
that descend to tlie sliore from the surrounding 
hills. It is Mark alone who preserves the vivid 
detail that he was in ihe hinJer parr of the ship, 
asleep on a pillow (38). The pillow was probably a 
rower's wooden or leathern seat used as a head 
rest. There is a note of resentment and reproach 
in the disciples' question, paraphrased by 
Moffatt, ‘Teacher, are wc to drown, for all you 
care?’ Jesus therefore awohe, and sai^.! to the 
sea. Peace, be still (lit. ‘be siicnt, he muz/led*; 
the latter word is the same as in i. 25). I tie story 
iilustjales first the di\ ine authority of Jesus o\cr 
the forces of nature; He is superior evert to a 
storm which caused experienced lishermcn to 
panic with alarm. It also sIiown His true and 
real humanity, for He had evidently toiled up to 
and almost beyond the limit of Ilis strength. 
On no other occasion is Mis sleeping mentioned; 
but He needed sleep, just as He needed food. 
Again, some ha\e tltoughl the story was in¬ 
tended to bring a mes.sagc of peace to a storm- 
tossed Church in the lime of persecution. The 
disciples were in the path of obedience, but even 
obedience brings no immunity from trouble. 
Dangers beset the Cdiurch even when engaged in 
carrying out the Master's commands. Neverthe¬ 
less there is no ground for covsardicc or craven 
fear. They should have known enough of Him 
by now to enable them to trust and believe that 
neither could the Messiah perish in a storm, nor 
would He allow' them to perish because they had 
obeyed Him. ‘Have ye not yet faith?’ (40, kv). 

ii. The Gerasene demoniac (v, t 20). See notes 
on Mt. viii. 28- 34; Lk. viii. 26 39. It is not clear 
to what part of the opposite shore Jesus crossed 
over. ‘The country ol‘ the Gcrasenes' (1, rv) 
represents the bc>t reading here, though ‘Gadar- 
enes' is found in Matthew. At only one point 
on the eastern shore of the lake is there a steep 
place (13), and there are no rock-hewn tontbs in 
the vicinity of this; but tombs built on the ground 
(cf. l,k. xi. 44) may possibly be meant. 

1 he fulness of detail in this account illustrates 
Mark's particular iiilercst in tliis type of miracle 
of exorcism, which exhibits the authority and 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ even in the spirit 
realm. It has also been pointed out how the 
narrative seems to be arranged in scenes in 
which the centre of interest shifts from the man 
(1-10) to the herd of swine (11-13), then to the 
townspeople (14-17) and back again to the man 
(18-20), almost like a little drama in four acts. 
First the demoniac is described as to his .strength 
(4). Man had tried to tame him as a beast is 
tamed, but the external remedies of coercion and 
restraint had failed. His life was one of misery 
to himself, for he knew neither rest nor sleep, 
but only ceaseless outcry and self-laceration (5). 
His recognition of Jesus and acknowledgment 


of flis authority seem to have been a common 
feature of these eases (cf. i. 24, iii. 11), and shows 
that no merely psychological explanation can 
account for the facts. This man was more than 
a case for the psychiatrist. 'I’he expression the 
most Itifth Cloil (7) is one used repeatedly in 
Scripture by Gentiles (Gn. xiv. 18; Is. xiv. 14; 
Dn. iii. 26; Acts xvi. 17) and suggests that the 
man was not a Jew. The population on this side 
of the lake was probably of a mixed character, 
for Jews would not have been found keeping 
swine. It is remarkable that in a frantic appeal to 
Jesus not to inflict immediate punishment the 
unclean .spirit used the .same formula, / adjure 
thee by Cnhi {!), that was employed in exorcisms. 

Tw'o explanations have been given of the 
question What is thy name ? (9). First, the ancient 
belief that knowledge of the name gave power 
over an advcrsaiy. Alternatively, and more 
probably, it was to recall the man to a sense of 
his own personality apart from the demon. 
Legion was a Latin word, which to people under 
Roman dotnination would suggest numbers, 
strength and oppression. He fell him.sclf to be a 
conglomeration of evil forces, witlioul moral 
unity, and tins divided personality is reflected 
in the alternating singular and plural pronouns 
on his lips (9). For the expression out of the 
country (10), Lk. viii. 31, rv has ‘into the abyss’, 
w'hich suggests that what the .spirits feared was 
complete disembodiment. 

Ihe ethical implication of Jesus’ action in 
regard to the swine (11 13) has given rise to 
much discussion. Was it not wanton destruction 
of property vvitJi conscc|ucnl heavy loss to the 
owners, and did Jesus anticipate the result, or 
did He not? I hose who accept a psychological 
explanation of demon possession arc obliged to 
account for the panic of Uic swine by saying that 
in the paroxysm which accompanied his 
deliverance the man struck terror into the herd 
and drove them down the elilF The more 
satisfactory view, hovvev^er, is that the destruction 
of the swine was permitted by the Lord as an 
ocular demonstration to the demoniac that the 
demons had in fact departed from him, and to 
eontirm his faith. The sacrifice of brutes and 
property is justifiable where the sanity and lives 
of persons are at stake. 

Three phrases describe the completeness of the 
transformation wrought in the man by the 
grace and power of Christ: he was sitting instead 
of restless, clothed instead of naked, and in his 
right mind, sober instead of raging (15). Thus 
does Jesus expel the spirits of anger, pride, 
selfishness, impurity and the like from the lives 
of men, restoring them to spiritual health and 
clothing them with the garments of salvation. 
But the townspeople, filled with alarm in the 
presence of the supernatural, and probably 
fearing, tis so many have done since, that if 
Jesus stayed yet other things might have to go, 
began to pray him to depart (17); and He will 
never stay unwanted. The prayer of the man was 
very different (18); but Jesus' answer was 
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contrary to His usual practice of enjoining 
silence in such cases (cf. iii. 12). The reason was 
probably that, in this country beyond Jordan, 
there was not the danger of the miracle being 
used for political purposes, as in Judaea. 
Dccapolis (20) was, as the name implies, a group 
of ten Greek cities, all except one being east of 
the lake. 

iii. The raising of the daughter of Jairus and 
the healing of the woman with an issue of blood 
(v. 21-43). These two miracles, the one within 
the other, illustrate the Lord's authority over 
disease and death. See notes on Mt. ix. 18-26; 
Lk. viii. 41-56. It will be convenient to consider 
the story of the woman (verses 25-34) first. Her 
malady was one which made her ceremonially 
unclean and would convey the uncleanness to 
all who came in touch with her (Lv. xv. 25), i or 
this reason, probably, she approached Jesus 
from behind, in order not to be seen. It was an 
ancient belief that even handkerchiefs and aprons 
carried from the person of a healer possessed 
healing power (cf. Acts xix. 12), and similarly 
his shadow (Acts v. 15). Having touched the 
Lord’s garment, the woman was instantly 
cured, but He would not allow her to escape 
without a fuller understanding of what had 
taken place. His inquiry. Who touched my clothes? 
(30), seems therefore to have had a twofold 
purpose. First He desired the information; for 
although He was aware tliat the power proceed¬ 
ing from Him had gone forth in conscious 
response to the touch of faith, there is no need to 
suppose that He exhibited supernatural know¬ 
ledge where information could be obtained 
without it. Secondly, He wished to elicit her open 
confession (cf. Rom. x. 9, 10). What follows is an 
interesting lesson in the nature of true faith. The 
impatient remonstrance of the disciples (31) 
shows that there is a world of difference between 
thronging Jesus and touching Him in personal 
faith out of a deep sense of need and a conviction 
of His saving power. It is still true that, while 
multitudes throng Jesus, it is the few who touch 
Fliin. Calvin pointed out, moreover, that the 
words of verse 34 do not encourage a belief in the 
efficacy of' relics! We may go further and say 
that no outward ‘sacrament’ is efficacious apart 
from faith in the living Christ. There was no 
magical power resident in the garment. Again, 
although Jesus attributes the woman’s cure to 
her faith, nevertheless in the New Testament view 
faith is no mere subjective experience, but some¬ 
thing which derives its virtue from the object in 
which it rests, ‘a spiritual experience which 
begins in a venture of spirit and is constituted 
and made effective by God Himself* (Vincent 
Taylor). 

The delay caused by the intrusion of the 
woman must have been an agonizing test of 
faith to the ruler of the synagogue, who had 
approached Jesus by the lakeside and, casting 
aside his dignity in the acuteness of his distress, 
had fallen at His feel (21 f.). This was only 
intensified when a message from his house 


suggested that it was already too late, Thy 
dauiihtcr is dead (35). It is not quite clear whether 
Jesus overheard this message, or ignored it. The 
RV takes the latter view. The word heard (36; 
Gk. parakousas) means 'to refuse to hear’ in 
the Lxx and in Mt. xviii. 17. Perhaps both 
meanings are implicit here. Jesus overheard the 
message and deliberately set it aside in giving a 
word of assurance to Jairus. For the first time 
Jesus took with Him Peter, James and John 
(37), who were later present also at the trans¬ 
figuration (ix. 2) and in Gethsemane (xiv. 33). 
This was not for favouritism; but first because 
in sovereignty He had chosen them for special 
service; and secondly, perhaps, because they 
emerged as a nucleus of the most responsive 
among the apostolic band. The crucial question 
in the story is the meaning of the words, the 
damsel is not dead^ but sleepeth (39). Some 
expositors take the view that whereas Matthew 
(ix. 18) and particularly Luke (viii. 53, 55) 
plainly imply that the child was dead, the 
Markan saying, which is earliest, is ambiguous 
and could mean that she was only in a coma or 
trance-like sleep. On the other hand this is by 
no means decisive. The scorn of the people (40) 
rather points to the contrary. So also does the 
injunction to silence (43), which may among 
other reasons have been designed to forestall the 
suggestion that He was right after all; she was 
only asleep. It is better to conclude that here is 
in fact the germinal truth of later Christian 
teaching about death. As God sees it, it is a sleep 
from which there is to be an awakening (1 1 hcs. 
iv. 13, 14). Our knowledge of the other world is 
limited, but it is within reach of the Saviour’s 
voice and our dead are safe in His keeping. His 
authority extends beyond the grave. This is 
particularly true in regard to little children. The 
apostle Peter evidently observed his Master's 
technique on this occasion very closely, and the 
story of Dorcas in Acts ix. 3(>-43 not only 
invites an interesting comparison, but well 
illustrates the great truth of Jn. xiv. 12. 

h. Rejection at Nazareth and the mission of the 
Twelve (vi. 1-13) 

For verses 1-6 see notes on Mt. xiii. 53-58. 
His own country (1) is clearly Na/arcth, as the 
context indicates. This visit is to be distinguished 
from that described in Lk. iv. 16-30, which 
look place a year earlier. Jesus had left Nazareth 
as a private individual; now He relumed as a 
rabbi, surrounded by His scholars, presumably 
to give His own folk a further opportunity. But 
the result was the same as before; their jealousy 
was aroused. It was inconceivable that one of 
their fellow-villagers could have any mission 
from heaven. The reason for this attitude is 
stated in verse 6 as their unbelief. The fact of His 
wisdom and power was undeniable (2), but they 
questioned the divine origin of these things, the 
implication being that when the obviously 
supernatural does not come from God it must 
emanate from the devil. This is the essence of 
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unbelief, the stubborn refusal to accept the 
evidence and admit the presence and power of 
God; and nothing so inhibits the power of God. 
'rhat he could there do no mi^dity work (5) is one 
of the boldest statements in the Gospels, but it 
clearly shows that our Lord’s miracles were not 
mere magic; they were vitally related to the 
moral condition and faith of the people. Though 
He is omnipotent, God in His sovereignty will 
not act for blessing in the face of human re¬ 
bellion. Of the family mentioned in verse 3, 
James afterwards became president of the church 
in Jerusalem (Acts xv. 13; Gal. ii. 9, 12) and 
author of the Epistle of James; Juda the author 
of the Epistle of Jude. Little is known of the 
others or of the sisters. 

For verses 7-13 see notes on Mt. x. 5 40; 
Lk. ix. 1-6. This nussion of the Twelve is said by 
Matthew (ix. 35-38) to have originated in the 
Master’s compassion for the people, which led 
Him to bring in at this point as ‘rellow-Iabourers’ 
those whom He had chosen and was training for 
the purpose. At the same time this lirsl preaching 
tour may have been of the nature of an experi¬ 
ment forming part of the training itself. They 
would learn much from it, as, for example, that 
Christ^^ power extended beyond His presence 
and could even be delegated to them; that God 
could .supply their temporal need.s; that their 
commission was one of moral dignity and 
authority, Tliey were to go in twos for the sake 
oi witness (l)t. xix. 15; 2 Cor. xiii. 1) and fellow¬ 
ship. fheir equipment was to be simple and 
serviceable, avoiding either extreme of slovenli¬ 
ness or extravagance. The exception of the staff 
(8) is peculiar to Mark. The scrip was a bag for 
provisions. Hospitality was to be accepted where 
offered; but where it was refused they were to 
‘shake off the dust ... for a testimony unto 
them’ (11, Rv; "as a w^arning to them’, Molf.). 
Tliis action did not express personal resentment; 
it w'as symbolic of the fact that the place was to 
be regarded as heathen, the intention being to 
provoke thought and lead to repentance. Verse 
lib {verily . . . city) is omitted by the principal 
uncial m.ss and has been added here by a.ssimila- 
tion to Mt, X. 15. I'he threefold ministry of the 
Twelve is summarized in verses 12 and 13, as 
preaching repentance, exorcising demons and 
healing the sick. Anointing with oil is mentioned 
only here, Lk. x. 34 (a case of medicinal use) 
and Jas. v. 14. It is probably (o be thought of 
here as an accessory to miraculous healing and 
a stimulus to Eiith. 

i. Herod and John (he Baptist (vi, 14-29) 

Sec notes on Mt. xiv. 1-12; Lk. ix. 7-9. Herod 
Antipas was the son of Heiod the Great (Mt. 

ii. Iff.) and Malthace. The title kinff as applied 
to him is at best one of courtesy or local custom. 
He was actually ‘tetrarch’, or ruler of a fourth 
part, in Galilee and Pcraca, under the overlord- 
ship of Rome, and is invariably so described by 
Luke. For he said {\A) the better reading is ‘they 
said’ or ‘people were saying’. Of the varying 


reports of Jesus which reached the ears of Herod, 
pangs of conscience probably led him to fix on 
the first as the most likely, that John the Baptist 
was risen, and that was wliy supernatural powers 
were at work in Him. Mark now narrates retro¬ 
spectively and with some fulness the circum¬ 
stances which led to the murder of John. This 
not only throws light upon the character of 
Hciod, but seems to be a kind of interlude before 
proceeding to the account of Jesus’ further 
ministry in Galilee, within Herod’s jurisdiction, 
and beyond it into Gentile territory. According 
to Josephus, the scene of John's imprisonment 
was Macliaeriis, a combined fortress, palace 
and prison just north-east of the Dead Sea. 
Hcrodias was in fact the niece of Antipas, being 
the daughter of Aristobiilus his half-brother; she 
had married yet another half-brother whom 
Josephus calls Herod, hut who may also have 
borne the name Philip (17). John had repeatedly 
rebuked Antipas for this union on the grounds 
of Lv. xviii. 16, xx. 21, with the result that 
Herodias nursed a grudge and was only re¬ 
strained from carrying out her fell desire by 
Herod liimself, whose conscience was evidently 
not yet completely dead. Verse 20 should be 
read as in rv: ‘Herod . . . kept him safe. And 
when he heard him, he was much perplexed.’ 
It is the picture of a vacillating moral weakling, 
torn between his respect for John and his passion 
for Herodias. Chief estates (21) should be 
‘leading men’ or ‘notables of Galilee’. The 
daughter of the said Herodias (22) was Salome. 
A few very imporunit mss have the reading 
‘when his daughter Hcrodias came in’ (see rv 
mg.); but in the first place a daughter of Antipas 
and Herodias could be only about two years old, 
and secondly it is hardly credible that Herod 
could find pleasure in the degrading of his own 
child in a voluptuous dance, for such it was. The 
story is after the manner ol the oriental potentate 
and should be compared w ith Esl. v. 2f. Charger 
(25) is old English for a flat wooden trencher 
or dish. There is reason for thinking that Herod 
Antipas is an example of one who had committed 
the unpardonable .sin (iii. 29). He had per¬ 
sistently and deliberately trifled with the truth 
as John gave it to him, and when later Jesus 
Himself appeared before him for the first and 
only time (Lk. xxiii. 7-11) Jesus had nothing to 
say to him. That silence is most significant for, 
had he been responsive to any entreaty, the 
Lord would surely have spoken. 

j. Miracles and teaching in Galilee and beyond 
(vi. 30—vlii. 26) 

i. The return of the disciples (vi. 30-34). Here 
and here only arc the I welvc called apostles 
in this Gospel. They have fulfilled their mission 
and now resume their role as disciples, having 
still much to learn. They report to the Master 
and are taken aside to recuperate. Cf. Lk. ix. 10. 
The position of the desert place (31) is thought 
by most commentators to have been the north¬ 
east side of the lake. There is a time for rest as 
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well as for work in the service of Christ. But, 
as so often, the seclusion of both the Master and 
His disciples is invaded by the claims of human 
need, and once more flis deep compassion is 
the source of the events which follow (34). This 
compassion reflects the very heart of .lehovah 
in a picture of surpassing tenderness. Cf. Je. 
xxiii. 1-4; Ezk. xxxiv. 

ii. The feeding of the iive tliousand (\i. 35-44), 
This miracle has the distinction of being the 
only one recorded by all four evangelists. Sec 
Mt. xiv. 13-21; Lk. ix. 10-17; Jn. vi. 1-15. The 
suggestion of the disciples (36) was perhaps not 
wholly in the interest of the people. They had 
been disappointed of their time apart with 
Jesus and may have been hungry themselves 
(cf. verse 31). The answer of Jesus must therefore 
have come as a seemingly impossible challenge; 
and the word ‘ye* is very emphatic: ‘they are 
not to go away; you are the ones to feed them* 
(37). Such words come as a lasting rebuke to the 
helplessness of the Church, in face of a starving 
world, and regarding her own paltry resources 
with dismay. Yet it is evident that the need can 
be met if the Lord is allowed to direct the use of 
those resources. Estimates of the worth of a 
‘denarius’, or penny, necessarily vary owing to 
the changing values in the purchasing power of 
money; but it was a day’s wage for a working 
man, and the point of the computation in verse 37 
is that a sum far greater than the disciples had 
with them would be hopelessly insufficient. 
Mark’s description of what followed (39f.) is 
singularly vivid. The people were arranged in an 
orderly fashion by companies (Gk. symposia 
symposia, lit. ‘drinking parties’) upon the green 
grass in ranks (Gk. prasiai prasiai, lit. 

‘garden beds’). They resembled garden beds in 
their bright colours against the green back¬ 
ground. The purpose of this, however, was 
rather the practical one of dividing up the 
assembly into manageable groups so as to avoid 
confusion and secure that all were served 
‘decently and in order’ (1 Cor. xiv. 40). Attention 
has been drawn to the similarity of verse 41 
to xiv. 22, as though to suggest that the meal in 
the wilderness was in some sense an anticipation 
of the Last Supper. That may be so, but probably 
the safer view is that these simple actions were 
usually associated with any meal on the part of 
the host, and were later invested with new and 
richer meaning by the Lord in the fellowship of 
His disciples. The manner of the miracle alone is 
left unrevealed, as to whether the multiplication 
took place in the hands of the Lord or of His 
disciples. Various attempts have been made by 
the rationalists to dispose of the miraculous 
element altogether, by supposing that the num¬ 
bers are exaggerated, or that the crowd were 
persuaded to share their provisions; in which 
case it is difficult to see why so ordinary an 
event has been preserved in a fourfold record. 
Everything depends upon the view we take of 
our Lord’s Person. If He was in fact incarnate 
deity, there is no real difficulty in believing that 


He wrought on this occasion a creative act, as 
the evangelists clearly supposed. The baskets 
(43; Gk. kophinoi) were provision-baskets 
carried by travelling Jews to avoid eating Gentile 
food. Cf. viii. 8, 19, 20. Fragments were not 
crumbs, but surplus broken portions. In the 
light of John’s account, which leads on directly 
to the great discourse about the bread of life, we 
are left in no doubt as to the meaning of the 
story. Jesus is not only the Giver of life; He is the 
Support and Sustainer of it, as indispensable for 
Christian living as daily bread for the body, the 
complete satisfaction and nourishment of the 
believing soul who daily, hourly feeds upon Him 
in the heart by faith. 

Hi. The walking on the water (vi. 45-52). See 
notes on Mt. xiv. 22-33; Jn. vi. 16-21. By 
comparison with the earlier story of the stilling 
of the storm (iv. 35-41), the central feature here 
is the fact that Jesus walked upon the sea. There 
He was in the boat with the disciples; here they 
were alone, having been compelled by Him to 
embark while he sent away the people (45). The 
reason for this compulsion appears from John’s 
remark (Jn. vi. 15) ‘that they would come and 
take him by force, to make him a king’. The 
disciples would have been delighted if they had 
done so, for this was precisely what they had 
always hoped for. But Jesus recognized it to be 
a moment of supreme peril necessitating the 
immediate dispatch of the disciples and His own 
retirement into solitude and prayer (46). It was 
the temptation of Lk. iv. 5-8 all over again. There 
is a geographical difficulty about Bethsaida 
(cf. verse 53 and Jn. vi. 17), which has led some 
scholars to conjecture the existence of a western 
Betlisaida as a kind of fishing suburb of Caper¬ 
naum and distinguishable from Bethsaida 
Julias to the north-east. But the simplest solution 
seems to be that the disciples set out to cross the 
bay, and were blown off course and out to sea, 
eventually making for Gennesaret on the western 
shore. It is remarkable that Jesus did not 
immediately intervene. The disciples struggled 
for some hours until the fourth watch of (he night 
(48); or three o’clock in the morning according 
to the Roman reckoning which Mark is using. 
Even then Jesus would have passed by them. This 
is entirely after the manner of His conduct on 
other occasions (cf. Lk. xxiv. 28; Jn. xi. 6) and 
wc may infer that His purpose was to test their 
faith. Mark is careful to tell us that they all saw 
him (50); it was no subjective delusion or 
hallucination, but someone objectively visible 
to the whole company. Yet such was their 
blindness of heart (52; cf. Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 
18) that even the miracle of the loaves afforded 
them no basis for further understanding. The 
human heart can be unbelievably obtuse in 
spiritual matters. 

Here once more objections have been raised 
to the miraculous element, first on the ground 
that the intervention of Jesus does not meet any 
desperate need, for the disciples were not in 
jeopardy; secondly, and more seriously, because 
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the story has been held to support a Docetic view the same in every generation. Jesus then cited an 

of the Person of Christ, that His body was outstanding example which is not purely hypo- 

heavenly and not truly human. But if Jesus was ihetical (10-H). Indeed some think there may 

only wading through the surf, there was no have been some contemporary cause celehre of 

cause for terror, neither could He have con- the kind, which vvas current gossip. It related to 

versed with them (50), nor is there any adequate the Coiban vow. I he law concerning duty to 

explanation of the words in the niUst of the sea parents was plain, but the Jews, with character- 

(47). Furthermore we cannot dogmatize upon istic sophistry, liad dc^ ised a means ol evading it, 

what would be possible or impossible for a even under the cloak of piety. A son could 

unique Personality such as His. pledge his money to be paid into the temple 

The omission of the story of Peter's stepping treasury. This could be done in an ideal sense 

from the boat (Mi. xiv. 28-31) points to the without any actual payment being made, or the 
influence of the apostle himself on the Markan payment could be deferred until after his death, 

narrative. As we have seen {Introduction^ p. 806), He could even do it in a tit ol anger, and could 

he is careful to avoid incidents which might then tell his old parents in their time of need that 

tend to magnify him. Many of tlie Christians at he could otfer them no help, since his money was 

Rome and elsewhere probably fell they were Carbun ill), i.e. dedicated under oath. Corban 

making little headway against the contrary is a transliteration of a Hebrew word meaning an 

winds of persecution, and the record of this olTcring or gift devoted to God. 

incident would bring untold consolation to them, 1 laving answered the Pharisees on the subject 
assuring them of the presence and power of their of tradition versus commandment, Jesus now 
Lord, turned to the whole company to deal w'ith the 

iv. Ministry at (jeniiesaret (vi. 53 56). See also question of defilement. I his He did in a para- 

Mt. xiv. 34 36. (jcnne'.aret was a fertile and bolic saying (15) which is revolutionary in its 

populous plain. 1> ing south of Capernaum. The religious implications and vvas destined to 

scene here so graphicall> desviibcd marks the liberate ( hristianity from the bondage of legal- 

climax of liic Cialilcan ministry. As Jesus moved ism. On the one hand, nothing external can 

thiough the district, liie ixjople followed Him, pollute a man; on the other, the real .source of 

carrying a;(>und tlicir sick upon pallets. Some- all impurity is within, a matter not of the hands 

limes they weic too late and missed Him; then but of the heart. The disciples did not at the lime 

they earned the suilcrers Irom place to place understand, and therefore asked the Lord 

until ihcv ovcri(H)k Him. fheir desires apparently privately about it (17). 

did not ri^c above the healing of the body; and Verses 18-23 are an expansion of the two 

as there is no mention of any further teaching pari.s of the saying in verse 15. According to the 

here, it seems iliai Jesus gave Himself un- best readiitg (whicii represents a dilfcrcnce of 

reservedly to them to do as much as they would one letter) the last phrase ol verse 19 should 

let Him. road, with Rv, * fhis he said, making all meals 

V. Teaching about clean.siiig (vii. 1-23). Sec clean’. Jesus ended the old distinction between 

ai^o Ml. \v. 1 -20. Ihe first lour verses provide meals clean and unclean, liiis comment may 

further evidence that this Gospel was written vvell be a reflection of Peter's in the light of his 

for Gentile reader;:;, for the Jewish customs in experience at Joppa (Acts x. 9-16). In the 

regard to ceremonial ablutions are carefully catalogue of vices that follows, Mark begins 

explained. 1 liese waslhngs were not for the where all sin begins, in the icalm of thought, 

purpose of cleansing in the iivgienic sense but IVjr Gal. v. 19 21 may be compared. Of the last live, 

tile removal ol ceremonial delilcment, Oejiled lasciviousness is the licentious behaviour that 

(2; Gk. koinais, translated ‘common'. Acts shocks public decency; the evil eye is malignant 

X. 14, 28, and ‘unclean*, Rom. xiv. 14) was a envy; blasphemy i.s rather slander or ‘railing’ 

technical term ibr what was ceremonially un- (Rv); pride i.'> the superiority complex of Lk. 

dean lo Jews because of Cientiie associations. xviii. 9; while foolishness is that moral inanity 

In vci '>e 3 ihe superior but more diflicult reading that treats sin as a joke. 

IV)r oft (Gk. pykna) is ‘with the fist’ (Gk. pygme), vi. The Syro-Phoenician woman (vii. 24- 30). See 
as RV mg. J his is variously rendered ‘diligently’ also Mt. xv. 21-28. The significance of this and 

(RV), ‘up to the wrist’ (MolL), In this section the following two miracles is that they took 

three gioups of people arc addressed; a hostile place on Gentile or pagan territory, whither 

group of critics (1), the people (14) and the Jesus had gone not only to avoid a premature 

disciples (17f.). flic Pharisees raised the question clash with the hostile Jews, but primarily to 

of the tradition of the elders (3, 5). in reply Jesus secure some privacy with His disciples (24). His 

staled that human tradition can never have the undertaking of a brief Gentile ministry also fore- 

same authority as the Word of God. There were shadows the universal scope of the gospel. The 

limes when the scribes made even more of it woman is introduced (26) by her religion, she 

than of the commandments, preferring, as so was a and by her nationality, a Phoenician 

many still do, religious riuial lo that which is of Syria, Syro-Phoenician being a term used in 

inwardly moral and spiritual. It is an ancient distinction from Liby-Phoenician or Carthag- 

attitude of the liuman heart, aptly described by inian. These Phoenicians came from the Canaan- 

Isaiah (Is. xxix. 13), for human nature is basically ites, and Matthew (Mt. xv. 22) so describes her. 
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We might indeed ask. Was she the first heathen 
convert to Christ? The apparent roughness of 
the Lord’s answer to her plea for the healing of 
her daughter admittedly arises from the fact 
that she was a stranger to the covenant, but none 
the less brings into focus the question of the 
sovereign grace of God in election, which at first 
sight looks like divine favouritism. But election is 
merely the method of God’s initiative in salva¬ 
tion. ‘Particularism is a stage towards a wider 
universal ism in God's plan' (E. Y. Mullins). Cf. 
Bph. ii. 11-18. God seeks to save not as few but 
as many as possible. The stage of the wider 
universalism has not yet been reached, but it is 
foreshadowed in Christ’s treatment of the 
woman. Her answer (28), which so clearly 
evinced her faith and earnestness, seized upon 
two things. First, the term clogs (Gk. diminutive 
kynaria, ‘little dogs', household companions, 
not outside scavengers) has not the opprobrium 
we associate with it. She assented to His estimate 
and drew her own conclusion. Secondly, His 
word Let the chihh^en first he filled (27) led her to 
expect that her own turn would come eventually. 
Some modein expositors regard this story as a 
case of supernatural or telepathic knowledge 
rather than miraculous healing. But it seems 
clear that Mark, followed by Matthew, intended 
us to understand that Jesus healed at a distance, 
the only example in this Gospel of His doing 
so. 

vii. The healing of the deaf mute (vii. 31-37). 
See also Mt. xv. 29-31. If the best reading be 
accepted, verse 31 must read ‘he went out from 
the borders of Tyre, and came through Sidon 
unto the sea of Galilee, through the midst of 
the borders of Decapolis’. So rv. The geography 
of this is difficult, as a glance at the map will 
show. It involves a long detour proceeding first 
northward, then eastward and southward. Most 
of the attempts that have been made to account 
for this long journey, or otherwise explain the 
text, arc speculative and unsatisfactory. We 
cannot do more than surmise that Jesus may 
thus have tried to gain the necessary seclusion for 
the instruction of the Twelve, which He had 
twice previously failed to secure (cf. vi. 31-34, 
vii. 24). For Decapolis, see v. 20n. Once more 
Jesus was near the country of the Gerasenes, 
where in the meantime the healed demoniac had 
been bearing his testimony and thus acting as a 
pioneer. The people of the district accordingly 
brought to Jesus another helpless soul, who 
was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech 
(32; Gk. kophon kai mogilalon). He was not 
necessarily dumb, but a stammerer. (A well 
supported variant reading, moggiialon, describes 
him as ‘harsh of speech’.) The account in verses 
33, 34 is full of vivid and interesting detail of the 
method employed to restore him; first the 
retirement from the crowd, perhaps to avoid 
distraction and unnecessary publicity (cf. verse 
36); secondly, the various means of contact, 
including the use of saliva which was supposed 
to be remedial, but in this case was designed to 


evoke in the man the co-operation of faith 
(cf. viii. 23; Jn. ix. 6); thirdly, the upward look 
and the sigh or groan, an indication of the Lord’s 
deep feeling and compassion and an example of 
those human emotions in Him which Mark 
delights to record; fourthly, the actual Aramaic 
word used which could easily be read from the 
lips by a deaf person. The whole is undoubtedly 
a parable for the Christian. Dumbness usually 
results from deafness. If our ears arc open to 
listen to the word of the Lord, then our longues 
will surely be unloosed in praise, prayer and 
testimony. 

viii. The feeding of the four thousand (viii. 1-10). 

Sec notes on Mt. xv, 32- 39. To some the chief 
question here is whetherthis narrative is a doublet 
of the feeding of the live thousand (vi. 35-44). 
There is admittedly considerable agreement, 
even verbally; and it is argued that the disciples 
must have been incredibly stupid to have asked 
such a question as that in verse 4, in the light of 
their earlier experience. On the other hand there 
are differences which ought not to be minimized. 
The period of three days (2) is much longer than 
in the case of the 5,000, which occupied hardly a 
day. In the earlier narrative the dismissal of the 
crowd is urged by the disciples; here it is rejected 
by Jesus on His own initiative. The variation in 
the numbers, though not of the same importance, 
is nevertheless not negligible. But particularly 
striking is the difference in the word used for 
baskets (8). Here this is spyris, an afhtir woven of 
twigs or rushes, of the kind carried by Gentile 
merchant-men and large enough to contain a 
man (Acts ix. 25). The basket of the earlier 
occasion was the Jewish provision-basket (Gk. 
kophinos); .sec vi. 43n. These two kinds are 
carefully di.stinguishcd by Jesus in verses 19, 20; 
see also Mt. xvi. 9, lOn. It is scarcely satisfactory 
therefore to dismiss these differences as mere 
modifications of the tradition, and we may be 
pardoned for suspecting embarrassment when it 
is suggested that Mark, who usually adheres 
closely to the original tradition, has nevertheless 
allowed homiletical or other impulses to colour 
the record of the Lord's words in tliis case. Of 
the perplexity of the disciples. Trench {A'otes cm 
the Miracles, ad loc,) appropriately says: ‘It is 
only the man of a full-formed faith, of a faith 
which apostles themselves at this time did not 
possess, who argues from the past to the future, 
and truly derives confidence from God's former 
dealings of faithfulness and love (cf. 1 Sa. xvii. 
34-37; 2 Ch. xvi. 7, 8).’ The stubbornness and 
dullness of the human heart frequently appears 
in Scripture (cf. Ex. xiv. 31 with xvi. 2, 3) and 
was evidently a source of grief to the Lord here 
(17-21). The significance of this occasion seems 
to be that Jesus was still among Gentiles, to 
whom the bread of life is to be oft'ered as well as 
to the Jews. The identity of Dedmanutha (10), a 
name which occurs only here, is unknown. Mt. 
xv. 39 has ‘Magadan’ (rv) or ‘Magdala’, which 
suggests a crossing once more to the western 
side of the lake. 
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ix. The demand for a sign from hearen (viii. 
11-21). Verses ll-]3 should be compared with 
Mt. xvi. 1-4, where Jesus condemns the Pharisees 
for their failure to discern the signs of the times. 
They were insincere in their demand, and far 
more anxious to secure material for proving 
Jesus was not the Messiah than to be convinced 
that He was. Cf. also Mt. xii. 38-42; Lk. xi. 29- 
32. Signs on earth were not wanting, and Jesus* 
saying to the disciples (19-21) implies that both 
miracles of feeding were of that order. But it is a 
siiin from heaven that is required; a voice, or 
a wonder in the sun or moon, would be more 
convincing, so they suggest, than the meeting 
of human need. Yet would it ? There is none so 
blind as those who refuse to see, and to the moral 
perversity that shows itself in these Pharisees 
Jesus has nothing more to say. The words and he 
left them (13) mark a tragic abandonment. 

The occasion is used to warn the disciples of 
those corrupting influences which more than 
anything cause blindness of heart (15). Cf. 
Mt. xvi. 5-12. We learn from Lk. xii. 1 that the 
leaven of the Pharisees was hypocrisy; the leaven 
of Herod was probably worldliness and .sensu¬ 
ality. Hut even the disciples were completely 
missing the inner spiritual meaning of their 
Master's teaching and supposed that He was 
referring to some specific kind of leaven about 
which the Pharisees were very punctilious. Their 
condition, however, was not that of the Pharisees, 
for which there was nothing but abandonment; 
it was rather spiritual dullness which called for 
and met with infinite patience from the Lord. 
There is consolation in this. The keynote of this 
passage therefore is the all-important one of 
spiritual discernment, a faculty all too rarely 
possessed even by disciples. It is a matter of the 
heart rather than the head (17), of moral sym¬ 
pathy rather than intellectual erudition. Cf. I 
Cor. ii. 9-16; Eph. i. I7f. 

X. A blind man healed at Bethsaida (viii. 
22-26). There are remarkable similarities be¬ 
tween this miracle and that of the deaf mute 
(vii. 31-37). They are the only miracles peculiar 
to Mark. In each case, the sufferer was isolated 
from the crowd, spittle and the touch of the 
hand were used, and undue publicity was to be 
avoided. But in one notable feature this work of 
healing was unique, in that the cure was gradual. 
The man looked up and said ‘J see men; but they 
look like trees, walking’ (24, rsv); and a .second 
touch was required to restore h»s sight completely. 
This highly distinctive detail alone confirms the 
historical character of the incident. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Mark has introduced 
the narrative here with a purpose. The disciples 
were at this lime rather like the blind man in the 
first stage of his recovery. But a note of hope 
is sounded. There is thoroughness in every 
work of Jesus and He will not be satisfied 
short of perfection. What He has begun He 
will finish; and presently, after the second touch 
of His Spirit at Pentecost, they will see all things 
clearly. 


k. Messiahship and suffering (viii. 27—ix. 29) 

From this point the narrative becomes domin¬ 
ated by the thought of the approaching pa.ssion, 
of which there are three definite predictions 
(viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 3.3f.). 

i. The confession of Peter and the first predic¬ 
tion (viii. 27-33). See notes on Mt. xvi. 13-23; 
Lk. ix. 18-22. Caesarea Philippi was the most 
northerly town reached by Christ. It is to be 
distinguished from Caesarea Stratonis on the 
western coast, the seat of Roman government 
frequently mentioned in Acts. There Jesus put 
to the disciples tw'O questions: first a general 
one (27) which elicited the information that men 
recognized in Him someone outstanding, but no 
more. The second challenged them personally 
(29), and Peter, as spokesman for them all, 
made the tremendous alfirmation that He was 
the Messiah, promised and predicted of old. 
Significantly the Lord’s benediction upon 
I'etcr at this point is omitted. Peter had doubtless 
preserved a modest silence about it. But the 
parallel account in Mt. xvi. 13-23 should again 
be compared. After the blindness of the Pharisees 
and the dullness of the disciples, Jesus rejoiced 
to find the light of revelation beginning to dawn. 
They were beginning to see, but, as the sequel 
shows, their vision like that of the blind man 
was by no means clear yet. Nevertheless those 
who knew Jesus best reverenced Him most. 
With human characters it is not so; familiarity 
often breeds contempt; on approach the halo 
becomes dim. The reverse was the case with 
Christ. 

This confession is the crisis point both of the 
teaching of Jesus and of the Gospel record. 
Jesus Himself had been aware of His messianic 
mission at least from the beginning of His public 
mini.stry and probably before (cf. Lk. ii. 49); 
aware too of the suft'ering involved and of the 
necessity of the cross which had shadowed His 
pathway from the first (Jn. ii. 19, iii. 14). But 
only at this decisive point did He begin to speak 
of it plainly (32). And from this point Mark’s 
narrative becomes governed by the one purpose 
of establishing the thesis that Jesus was not taken 
unawares but that the course of events was fore¬ 
known, and indeed was part of the predeter¬ 
mined coun.sel of God (Acts iv. 28). 

The disciples were right as to the fact, but 
wrong in what they understood by it. The Old 
Testament prophets foreshadowed the Messiah 
in two ways, as triumphant (Is. xi) and as 
suffering (Is. liii); cf. Lk. xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 10, IL 
The Jews cherished the material and political 
implications of the former and conveniently 
ignored or rejected the spiritual implications of 
the latter. And at this stage even the disciples 
shared the common view. Jesus therefore began 
to teach them^ that the Son of man must (Gk. 
dei, of the divine decree) suffer (31). The disciples 
were obviously staggered by this revelation, and 
Peter, probably after some deliberation on the 
matter, drew the Lord aside and began to rebuke 
him (32). Through Peter’s lips Jesus recognized 
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a voice He had heard before (Lk. iv. 5-8). It is 
a solemn reflection that a \vell-mcaning but 
unspiritual disciple can become the too! of 
Satan. The goal of true discipleship is complete 
conformity to the divine mind, as revealed in 
Jesus, savouring the things that be of God (33); 
Gk. phroneis ta ton theou. Paul uses a similar 
expression in Col. iii. 2. Those things are further 
developed in what follows. 

if. The conditions of discipleship (viii. 34—ix. 1). 
See notes on Mt. xvi. 24 -28; Lk. ix. 23-27. The 
first mention in Mark of the cross is here (34), 
and with its familiar Roman associations tlie 
word must have fallen upon apostolic ears far 
more startlingly than it docs upon ours. For the 
follower it means precisely what it meant for 
the Lord; not mere inconvenience or discomfort, 
but death. The mind of the disciple in relation 
to the world is defined in this way. He will 
experience an essential antagonism resulting in 
persecution, and he will exhibit non-resistance 
to that persecution (Jn. xv. 19; Gal. vi. 14). He 
will accept the last consequences of olx^diencc 
and take the last risk. In relation to himself his 
attitude will be that of self-denial, which means 
the complete dethronement of self that the life 
may be Chri.st-centred. In relation to his Lord, 
he will follow in submission to His will (34). 
Paradoxically such surrender and submission is 
the surest and most abiding gain; whereas the 
self-realization and self-expression so dear to the 
modern mind is to lose one’s own soul. And once 
lost, wJiat has a man to give in exchange (Gk. 
antallagma, a marketable equivalent) to redeem 
it? The loss is irrevocable (37). 

But lest such stem doctrine should utterly 
discourage, Jesus went on to speak of His coming 
(viii. 38) and His kingdom (ix. 1). Although 
suffering awaited the Son of man, nevertheless 
that other strand of messianic prophecy which 
spoke of His victorious reign should not go 
unfulfilled. The precise meaning of ix. 1 remains 
somewhat uncertain. Four possible interpreta¬ 
tions which have been suggested are: the 
transfiguration; the resurrection and ascension; 
the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70; Pentecost 
and the beginning of missionary enterprise. If 
the first of these be accepted the words amount 
to little more than an assertion that some of the 
disciples would still be alive six days hence, which 
seems pointless. Of the other three the last is 
probably most satisfactory. The disciples 
eventually came to see that the cross which was 
now such a stumbling-block to them was in 
fact the sign and secret of conquest over the 
hearts of men, and thus of the coming of the 
kingdom. On the basis of the rather speculative 
idea that the designation *Son of man’ denotes 
the elect community (a view advanced by some 
expositors), Vincent Taylor (Gospel According 
to St, Mark, ad loc,) says; ‘A visible manifestation 
of the rule of God displayed in the life of an 
Elect Community is the most probable form of 
His expectation*. This may be so, in this par¬ 
ticular context, though we prefer to think that 


‘the Son of man’ should be interpreted personally 
rather than communally. 

iii. The transfiguration (ix. 2-8). See notes on 
Mt. xvii. 1-8; Lk. ix. 28-36. This is the second 
occasion on which the Lord look the three 
disciples into special intimacy with Himself 
(cf. V. 37). The high mountain (2) is nowhere 
named but is generally conjectured to have been 
Mount Hermon (9,200 feet), about twelve miles 
north-cast of Caesarea Philippi. The time was 
probably at night (Lk. ix. 32), though Luke is 
careful to emphasize that the disciples were 
thoroughly awake when it happened. Hypo¬ 
theses advanced in explanation of the phenomena 
of this event differ widely, ranging from those 
which attribute no more than a legendary or 
symbolic value to the story, or explain it as a 
resurrection story read back into the earthly life 
of Jesus, to the other extreme of the spiritualists 
who claim it as a seance. In reply to the latter it 
may be pointed out that there was no communica¬ 
tion from Moses and Elijah to the disciples, and 
the subject of discussion was the cross (Lk. ix. 
31), not usually a topic at seances! The behaviour 
of Peter is thoroughly true to life and argues 
strongly for the historical character of the 
narrative, as does also the appropriateness of 
the story in its context. Dr. Campbell Morgan 
coasidered that what the disciples saw was not 
the effulgence of deity but the glory of sinless 
and perfected humanity, that the Lord at that 
moment was ready to return into heaven again, 
without dying (for death is the result of sin, and 
He was sinless), but ‘for the second time turned 
His back upon heaven, in order that, as perfected 
Man, He might share in the mystery of human 
death*. But the transfiguration, while an event 
of tremendous significance in itself touching the 
Person of Jesus, also played an important part 
in the spiritual education of the disciples and 
profoundly impressed the early Church (2 Pet. 
i. 16-18). It confirmed their faith, which may 
well have begun to waver after the revelations 
of viii. 31, 34. It showed that in fact the con¬ 
ception of a suffering Messiah was not contrary 
to the Old Testament revelation, but accorded 
well with the testimony of the Law and Prophets 
of whom Moses and Elijah were representatives. 
It urged the importance of listening to the Lord 
(7) when He spoke of His approaching passion 
(cf. Dt. xviii. 15); this Peter had been unwilling 
to do (viii. 32). 

iv. The descent from the mount (ix. 9-13). 
Sec notes on Mt. xvii. 9-13. For the last time wc 
meet the command to keep silence, this time 
with the resurrection as a time-limit. The 
concealment of the Lord’s Messiahship had been 
necessary because of the current political and 
materialistic expectations. But once He had 
died and risen again, the danger of seeing in 
Him a Messiah of this world was over. The 
question of verse 11 arose from the presence of 
Elijah at the transfiguration. In reply the Lord 
made two things clear: first that ‘Elijah’ had 
already come in the person of John the Baptist 
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and had been rejected and killed. As it is written 
of him (13) must refer to the persecutions Elijah 
endured (1 Ki. xix. 1-3), John had found his 
Ahab and Jezebel in Herod and Herodias. 
Secondly,’ the Son of man would suffer the same 
fate as His forerunner. Verse 12b should be read, 
with RV, as a direct and not an indirect question. 

V. The epileptic boy (ix. 14-29). See notes on 
Mt. xvii. 14-21; Lk. ix. 37-42. The contrast 
between the glory of the mountain and the scene 
of human tragedy and failure in tJie valley has 
often been observed and is probably intentional. 
In view of verse 9 we conclude that it was the 
opportuneness of the Lord's unexpected arrival 
that occasioned the amazement of the people 
(15), rather than any remaining traces of the 
celestial glory. Modem medical science w'ould 
probably regard the case as one of epilepsy; 
but that is not incompatible with the view that 
the malady was caused by the presence of a 
demon with whom Christ directly deals. We 
have already noted Mark's special interest in 
such miracles of exorcism (see on i. 21-28 and 
V. 1-20), and his account here is di.stinctive for 
its wealth of vivid detail. The group in the valley 
represents the world in miniature; youth in the 
grip of evil, parental anguish, nine disciples to 
whom the necessary power had been given (vi. 7) 
so that they ought not to have failed, but who, 
for certain reasons they were later to leam, were 
helpless before the challenge of this need, and 
finally the scribes questioning with them (14), a 
collection of critical and hostile religionists. It is 
easy to criticize the failure of others and do 
nothing ourselves. Before such a situation the 
Lord first expresses His distress, describing the 
whole company as an unbelieving generation 
(19). Cf. Heb. xii. 3. Nevertheless, infinite for¬ 
bearance is His, How long shall 1 suffer you? 
and inlinite compassion, bring him unto me (19). 
it is remarkable that Jesus should have left the 
boy in his distress while He engaged in con¬ 
versation with the father (20-24). This was 
evidently to lead the father to the point of faith 
first. The word believe should be omitted from 
verse 23 (see RV). Jesus takes up the father’s 
doubting words, if thou const (22), and flings 
them back at him. The father responds to the 
challenge. Lord, 1 believe (24), but feeling the 
very weakness of his faith casts himself all the 
more upon Jesus. The people in verse 25 (rv ‘a 
multitude’) are not necessarily the same as the 
crowd in verse 14 from whom apparently Christ 
and the father had withdrawn while the boy was 
being fetched. 

If we have failed, the wisest thing is not to set 
up a committee of inquiry, or even to discuss 
our problems among ourselves, but to ask the 
Master, privately. This the disciples did. Com¬ 
paring Matthew’s account here (Mt. xvii. 19-21) 
we find the Lord gave three reasons for failure: 
lack of faith- unbelief deterred them from 
using the power they had been given; lack of 
prayer- perhaps they were so stunned by the 
announcement of the cross that they forgot to 


pray and were thus out of touch with God; lack 
of self-discipline (fasting). The words and fasting 
(29) are omitted by Codices Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus, and are said by some to have been 
added in the interests of early asceticism. But 
the evidence against them is not conclusive. 
The meaning is that only prayerfulness and 
strict scif-disciplinc can make a man competent 
to deal with such cases. 

I. Kebukes and warnings (ix. 30-50) 

i. Second prediction of the passion (ix. 30-37). 
See notes on Mt. xvii. 22, 23, xviii. 1-6; Lk. ix. 
43 48. Ai this point the final journey southward 
towards Jerusalem and the passion begins. The 
reason for the secrecy preserved was probably 
tw'ofold: first the fact that the Galilean ministry 
was now' ended; secondly, the desire to instruct 
the disciples. For he taught his disciples (31); that 
is. His coming passion was the constant theme 
along the road. The second prediction of the 
cross follows (cf. viii. 29-31). Delivered 0\) has 
reference to the divine action rather than the 
treachery of Judas. I he thought is that of Paul 
in Rorn. viii. 32. Once more the disciples failed 
to comprehend, and were afraid to ask him (32). 
Undoubtedly the reason was their preoccupation 
with prospects of political power (34). Their 
dispute may have arisen out of the privilege 
accorded to the three who were specially chosen 
to witness the transfiguration. Such is human 
nature that even the highest spiritual privileges 
may engender pride. J'hc cardinal sin is pride, 
and there are times when Ciod has to lake drastic 
steps to secure that humility in us which is of 
paramount worth to Him (cf 2 Cor. xii. 7). 
‘Humility is the orniimcnt of angels, and pride 
the deformity of devils’ wrote William Jenkyn, 
an old Puritan. The Lord’s answer (35 37), first 
in plain words, then by means of a child tis an 
object lesson, is at once an encouragement to all 
parents and teachers and any who have the 
care of little children, and at the same time a 
rebuke to proud ambition. 

ii. Les.sons in discipleship (ix, 38-50). These 
verses contain a miscellaneous collection of 
sayings of Jesus, which are distributed in various 
forms and different contexts in the other Gospels. 
This suggests that, while they are all genuine, they 
have nevertheless been assembled editorially 
here by Mark and were not necessarily spoken 
on the same occasion. If we look for some 
common theme linking them together, we may 
say that there are two groups, the first (verses 
38-42) dealing with the duty of mutual charity 
and toleration, and the second (verses 43-50) 
dealing with the need for personal discipline. 
The first governs the disciple’s attitude to others, 
the second his attitude to himself. Towards 
others he must be charitable, towards himself 
strict. Unlike the exorcists of Acts xix. 13-16, 
the man described by John (38) was at least 
sincere and successful, in however defective a 
way; and if lives are being blessed and de¬ 
livered from the power of evil, such work ought 
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not to be hindered. There is no more forthright 
rebuke of ecclesiastical intolerance than this. 
Even a much less spectacular service from the 
right motive shall earn its reward (41). Possibly 
the disciples’ discouragement of the man had 
in fact caused him to stumble and this accounts 
for the stern warning of verse 42. A millstone 
(Gk. mylos onikos) is one large enough to require 
an ass to turn it. The language of the second 
group of sayings is obviously figurative. ‘We 
must shrink from no spiritual surgery to save the 
life cvf the soul’ (J. D. Jones). The word hell 
(4.S» 45, 47) is the Greek ^eenna^ which must be 
carefully distinguished from another word 
normally so rendered in av, namely Hades, the 
abode of departed spirits (Lk. \vi. 23). Geenna 
is a loose transliteration of the Hebrew Ge- 
llinnom. The valley of Hinnom', a gorge just 
outside Jerusalem which had in ancient times 
been the scene of human sacrifices (Je. vii. 31), 
but later, during the reforms of Josiah (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 10), became the refuse heap of the city. 
It was a natural metaphor for the place of future 
punishment. At least fourteen or fifteen possible 
explanations have been advanced of the obscure 
verse 49, the latter half of which should probably 
be omitted (as in rv) on the textual evidence, as 
being an attempt to explain the preceding state¬ 
ment on the basis of Lv. ii. 13. It is probably a 
challenging word on the purifying value of 
suffering, which would be particularly relevant 
to the church at Rome facing persecution. Jn 
which case, the fire of verse 49 has nothing to 
do with that of verse 48 (which is destructive 
rather than purificatory), and every one (49) 
means every disciple. The connection of verse 50 
seems to be purely verbal and artificial, for salt 
here is used in its more familiar sense of the 
grace of Christian character. 

III. THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

X. 1-52 

The geography of the first verse is complicated 
somewhat by textual uncertainty. What is 
probably the best reading has The borders of 
Judaea and beyond Jordan* which may mean the 
region of southern Palestine on both sides of 
the river. At all events, the teaching and inci¬ 
dents here described are to be thought of as 
taking place in the course of the Journey. 

a. On marriage and divorce (x. 2-12) 

See also Mt. xix. 3-12. Once again the question 
put by the Pharisees was malicious, tempting him 
(2). Divorce was a matter of dispute at the time, 
and there were two distinct schools of thought. 
The Mosaic enactment (Dt. xxiv. 1-4) stated 
that a husband was allowed to give his wife a 
writing of divorcement if he had found some 
unseemly thing in her. Tlie question turned upon 
what constituted an unseemly thing. The school 
of Shammai maintained the strict interpretation 
of this, that the marriage bond was indissoluble 
except in the event of the wife’s infidelity. That 
of Hillel took the liberal view allowing divorce 


for almost any cause. In reply, Jesus first pointed 
out chat Moses’ legislation was a concession to 
human weakness and rightly introduced to 
regulate divorce in a defective state of society 
(5). Secondly, He took them back beyond Moses 
to God's ideal at the beginning, from which we 
discover that marriage was instituted as the 
divine ideal for man and woman, and that 
the bond is permanent and indissoluble (6 9). 
When, later. His disciples questioned Him in 
private about the matter. He took them further 
in order to indicate that in this particular the 
sexes arc on equal terms. Jewish law did not 
allow a wife to divorce her husband. Verse 12 is 
therefore an innovation. It is not possible to 
comment exhaustively on this complicated 
question as it aficcts modem society. Something 
depends upon the view we take of the exceptive 
clause introduced by Matthew (Mt. v. 32, xix. 9). 
SulTicc it to say that, while the teaching of Jesus 
to unbelievers moves on one level and, without 
in any way lowering the divine ideal, can be 
interpreted as endorsing the Mosaic concession, 
yet to the disciples it moves on a higher level 
at which, undoubtedly, the individual believer 
must reckon with it. Paul’s development of the 
subject in 1 Cor. vii. 10-16 is designed to meet 
the new situation in the Church of the post- 
marital conversion of one partner. The individual 
Christian need not be left in doubt. But ‘for its 
own protection and well-being society will do 
well to l)e guided by His positive teaching in 
defining grounds for divorce which threaten 
personal and family life’ (Vincent Taylor). 

b. On childhood (x. lJ-16) 

See Mt. xix. 13-15; Lk. xviii. 15-17. The subject 
follows naturally from that of marriage, which 
leads modern commentators to think that its 
insertion here is topical. It is difficult to resist the 
attractiveness of the older suggestion, however, 
which associates the children with the house in 
verse 10. They ‘were brought to Him to say 
good-night, and receive His blessing before 
being sent to bed’ (Salmon). The Lord is the 
Defender both of womanhood and of childhood; 
and when the disciples, true to their materialistic 
ideas of the kingdom, attempted to drive the 
children away, he was much displeased {\ A), This 
is the only occasion where this word (Gk. 
aganaktein, implying anger) is predicated of 
Jesus. The disciples had a wrong estimate both 
of the worth of a child and of the nature of the 
kingdom. As to the first, it is not necessary for a 
child to become an adult before participating 
in the kingdom; rather the reverse is the case, 
the adult must be converted, turn back, and 
become a child (cf. Mt. xviii. 3). As to the 
second, the kingdom is not a matter of achieve¬ 
ment or merit; we must receive the kingdom of 
God{\S) as a gift, and this is where the child has 
the advantage. The point is not that it is innocent 
or humble, which it may not be, but that it is 
receptive and willing to be dependent upon 
others. And so Jesus took up the children and 
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blessed them (16). It is a delightful picture 
conveyed by the strong compound word in 
Greek {kateuhgei)^ occurring nowhere else in 
the New Testament: ‘He blessed them fervently, 
again and again.’ 

c. On riches (x. 17-31) 

Sec notes on Mt, xix. 16-29; Lk. xviii. 18-30. 
It is Luke who tells us that this man was a 
‘ruler’, though of what seems uncertain. His 
youth is rather against his being ruler of a 
synagogue. There are se\'eral indications of the 
attractiveness of his character, apart from his 
own words (20) which constitute no mean claim 
(cf. Phil. iii. 6). Mark adds the details that he 
canw ... runnings and kneeled (17), which suggests 
both eagerness and respect. But his form of 
address, Good Muster^ was a very unusual one, 
quite unknown among Jews to a rabbi, and 
perhaps intended as a fulsome compliment. In 
Mark the expression eternal life, so common in 
the Johanninc writings, occurs only here and at 
verse 30, and whether it has in this passage the 
full Johanninc connotation of a present pos¬ 
session is at least doubtful. In the mind of the 
young man it probably had an eschatological 
meaning of life in the age to come, which a man 
inherits. Verse 30 confirms this. Of such life he 
could feel no sense of security despite all he had 
attempted to do. In answer, Jesus took up a word 
the man had used, and threw it back upon him 
for consideration (cf. ix. 23n.). The theological 
implications of this answer (18) have been 
variously understood. Many of the Fathers and 
some modern commentators have taken the view 
that Jesus was trying to lead him to a perception 
of His divinity: as much as to say ‘God alone is 
really good; and as you do not believe I am God, 
but only a teacher, I cannot accept that epithet 
from you’. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
the man would have understood this at all. 
Strictly, the theological implications are second¬ 
ary; and in so far as there are such, the meaning 
probably is that in an absolute sense goodness 
belongs to God the Father alone. By contrast, 
the goodness of Jesus w'as in some sense subject 
to growth and testing in the circumstances of the 
incarnation wherein He learned obedience by 
the things which He sulfered (Heb. v. 8). So 
H. R. Mackintosh {The Doctrine of the Person Oj 
Christ, p. 37). But the primary bearing of the 
words is upon the need of the man who, despite 
his sense of insecurity for the future, nevertheless 
felt himself to have attained a measure of good¬ 
ness judged by the standards of the law (20). 
What he now expected was to be told to under¬ 
take something difficult and exceptionally 
meritorious, to make good anything that might 
be lacking. It is this popular idea of meritorious 
goodness, than which there is no sin more 
subtle, that our Lord attacks. The lesson to be 
learnt is that human attainment, such as he 
relied upon, can produce nothing ‘good’ in 
God’s sight (Rom. vii. 18). It is still true that 
perfect obedience to the law without failure or 


deviation would mean eternal life; but see 
Jas. ii. 10, 11. In fact this man was breaking the 
first and greatest commandment; for his posses¬ 
sions were his god. Therefore Jesus administers 
to him a liberal dose of the law as his ‘school¬ 
master’ to bring him to Christ that he might be 
justified not by works but by faith (Gal. iii. 24). 
The command to sell his possessions is accord¬ 
ingly not of general application; it concerned this 
man in particular. Neither did Jesus promise him 
eternal life in return for the sacrifice of his 
riches; but only a secure treasure in return for 
an insecure one. The way of life is to dispose of 
anything that hinders and then to follow 
continuously (21; Gk. akolouthei —present im¬ 
perative). It is quite possible to part with one’s 
possessions in some good cause without becom¬ 
ing a follower (I Cor. xiii. 3). We do not know 
whether this man ever thought better of it and 
returned. An interesting conjecture is that he did, 
and that his name was Barnabas. 

In verses 23-27 some textual variations should 
be noted. First, in verse 24 the words for them 
that trust in riches should be omilted (so kv mg., 
Rsv), Secondly, the Western Text reverses the 
order of verses 24 and 25. With these alterations 
the conversation moves smoothly and logically 
to the climaclic statement in verse 27. The 
disciples were astonished when Jesus pointed 
out how dilficult it is for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom, for it was the prevalent opinion in 
Judaism that riclies were a mark of divine favour, 
as with Job. (Verse 25 is familiar Lastern hyper¬ 
bole and need not be otherwise explained.) 
When He went on to repeat the statement in 
tender tone {Children, 24) but stronger form, 
that it is difficult for anyone, rich or poor, they 
were even more amazed. But, after all, it is the 
fundamental proposition of the gosi^cl that 
salvation is with men impossible, but not with 
God (27). It is the gift of God which money 
cannot buy; for rich and poor alike it is a 
miracle of divine grace. 

In the meantime Peter had been making some 
characteristic menial calculations and began 
to compare himself and his fellows favourably 
with the rich man (28). We is emphatic. Jesus in 
reply used figurative language to state the truth 
that He will be no man’s debtor either in time or 
eternity (29, 30); but neither will He encourage 
a bargaining spirit among those who profess to 
follow and serve Him. Hence the warning added 
(31), which may be compared with Mt, xx. 1-16 
in the same context. 

d. The third prediction of the passion (x. 32 -34) 
Cf. Mt. XX. 17-19; Lk. xviii. 31-34. The journey 
draws near to its close, and we have depicted 
here, in an atmosphere of deepening solemnity, 
a striking procession—Jesus walking ahead, 
alone, after the manner of an oriental shepherd 
(cf. Jn X. 4); then apparently two separate 
companies, the Twelve, awestruck, and further 
back a group of casual followers who have 
an indefinite presentiment that something is 
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impending (32a; cf. Moff). Once more the 
Twelve are drawn aside and the unwelcome 
subject renewed, this time in the most explicit 
terms of all (325--34), For the first lime it is made 
clear that both Jews and Gentiles arc to have a 
hand in this thing, the Jews to condemn and the 
Gentiles to execute. The latter, had the disciples 
understood it, is tantamount to a disclosure that 
His death would be by crucifixion. Matthew 
(Mt. XX. 19) so records it. 

e. The request of James an<l John (x. 35-45) 

See notes on Mt. xx. 20 28. From such solemn 
reflections the transition to this ambitious 
request is almost abrupt. Nothing could better 
illustrate the danger of havine a mind pre¬ 
occupied with petty thoughts of self at a time 
w'hen big things arc happening in the spiritual 
realm. Matthew puls the request into the mouth 
of the mother of James and John. She was 
Salome, and seems to have been the sister of 
Christ’s mother (xv. 40; Mt. xxvii. 56; Jn. xix. 25). 
James and John would therefore be first cousins 
to Jesus. What has been well described as ‘the 
first ecclesiastical intrigue for high places in tlie 
Churcir doubtless began as a family attem)^ to 
steal a march on Fctcr, the third member of the 
inner trio. But Jesus, as Bengcl finely put it, was 
dwelling on His passion, knowing that He was 
first to have others on His right hand and on His 
left; and all the lime their minds were in another 
W'orld. Using therefore the poetic terms of the 
cup and the baptism, familiar from the GId 
Testament (Ps, xi. 6; Is. li. 17; Pss. xlii. 7, l\i\. I, 
exxiv. 4, 5), as descriptions of sulfcring and 
immersion in overwhelming sorrow. He tried 
to lead them to sec w^hat lay between Him and 
His glory and therefore between them and the 
realization of their desire. 'Fheir bold assertion 
fTe can (39) is as ignorant as their request; but 
Jesus took them at their word as they both lived 
to discover afterw'ards (Acts xii. 2; Rev. i. 9). 
Nevertheless the place of their ambition was in 
the right of the Father alone to bestow', and that 
not by favouritism but on the basis of fitness of 
character (40). As little could an umpire promise 
the first two prizes to iw'o runners in a race, as 
could Jesus promise to them the chief places in 
the kingdom. They might indeed obtain them, 
but it would be because they were worthy and 
not as a personal favour. 

IVhen the ten heard it (41) they displayed little 
better grace than the ambitious two, for they 
were by no means content to be last. Yet again, 
therefore, Jesus took them all aside to repeal 
the lesson they had already been taught (ix. 33flr.) 
and to put to them in plainest terms the essential 
dilTerence between worldly greatness and 
spiritual greatness. In the world—and the words 
are as true a reflection of society in this modern 
age as in any—men delight to domineer and 
‘lord it’ (42, RV and Moff.) over one another, 
using personal influence to secure private 
advancement. In the kingdom, true greatness 
flows from lowly and voluntary service. 


But the unique fact about Jesus is that without 
any exception He practised what He preached; 
He is the embodiment of His own ethic. We 
therefore find these principles gathered up now' 
in a saying concerning Himself w'hich is one of 
the most important in i\v: Ciospels, and certainly 
the key verse of this Gospel (45). I or the sugges¬ 
tion that the saying is uniiislorical and a product 
of Pauline influence sec Introduction, p. 807. It 
is one of the earliest explicit statements of the 
purpose of Christ’s coming, and defines His 
work as being in two parts: first to minister and 
secondly to give. 'I hi';, v.c may note in passing, 
also provides a simple division of this Gospel, 
the first part as f;ir as x. 3! dealing w'ith the 
ministry or service of the Son, and i!ie remainder 
dealing with the ransom or sacrifice of the Son. 
Our main interest, however, centres in the 
remarkable phrase a ransom for many (Cik. 
lytron anti ptdfOu). d here is little doul:»t that 
Jesus has in mind the predictions of Is. liii, which 
tell of the work of the Suflering Servant of 
.lehovah in order to redeem men Irom evil. '! he 
ligiirc ol ransom means to deliver hy paying a 
price and sliould be understood in the light of 
Other savings of Jesus which imply that the soul 
of man may l>ccomc lost or forfeit. Here, for 
c.xamplc, is the divine answer to the humanly 
unanswerable question of viii. 37. Jesus came ‘to 
lay down Mis own life as a ransom price that 
those to whom these forfeited lives belonged 
might obtain them again’ (James Denney, The 
Death of Christ, 1951, p. 33). The word ransom 
Uytron) occurs elsewhere only in compounds; 
c.g. 1 Tim. ii. 6 {aniilytron hyper panton), where 
also it is followed by a different preposition of 
less intensive force. The use of the Greek pre¬ 
position anti in this case clearly indicates the 
substitutionary character of the work of Christ. 
The force of the two prepositions together may 
be well illustrated by the action of a signatory for 
an illiterate person. He docs what the other 
cannot {hyper, on behalf of) and what the other 
therefore need not {anti, instead of). The word 
many {polldn) is a probable allusion to Is. liii. 
11, 12, and is intended not to limit the scope of 
the atoning work of Christ as though it applied 
to many but not all, but to show how a multitude 
shall derive blessing from the solitary offering 
of the One (cf. Rom. v. 19). The early Fathers 
pressed the analogy of this ransom saying too 
far, by speculating as to who received the price, 
God or the Evil One. The results were grotesque, 
even as the speculation is illegitimate. A meta¬ 
phor is intended to convey only a fragment of 
the truth. 

f. Blind Bartimaeus restored to sight (x. 46-52) 
Cf. Mt. XX. 29-34; Lk. xviii. 35-43. There are 
divergent details in the three accounts of this 
story which have for long exercised the ingenuity 
of the harmonizers. Matthew (Ml. xx. 30) 
speaks of two blind men, while Luke (Lk. xviii. 
35) places the incident at the approach to Jericho 
instead of when Jesus was leaving the city. These 
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differences do not affect anything vital, being 
such as one would expect to find in all evidence 
given by trustworthy witnesses. And this is 
doubtless a case where, if all the facts w'ere 
known, there would be no difficulty of reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

Besides being in all its details an excellent 
parable of the gospel, the healing of the blind 
man was a work of messianic significance (Is. 
XXXV. 5), and is evidently introduced here by 
Mark with that in mind. Bartimaeus addressed 
Jesus by a messianic title, son of David (48), and 
is the lirst in this Gospel to do so. The whole 
incident was a prelude to the public presentation 
of the Messiah. Yet despite this movement of the 
divine programme and purpose which took 
Jesus steadily towards Jerusalem, it is remarkable 
that He was halted by this impassioned co' of 
need (49). God is always responsive to such a 
cry characterized, as this was, by determination 
(48), definiteness (51) and faith (52). The vivid 
picture, drawn in a few rapid strokes in verse 50, 
is peculiar to Mark. At first the question put by 
Jesus, What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ? 
(51), sounds superfiuous to a blind man; but it 
probably had the twofold purpose of making 
him define his need, and also of demonstrating 
to the crowd that this time he was not merely 
begging for money. I'he same question had been 
put previously to James and John (36), but 
received a very ditferent response. This was 
Christ’s only visit to Jericho. 

IV. THE PASSION WEEK. xi. 1- xv. 47 

a. The entry into Jerusalem and opening events 
(xi. 1~26) 

With the exception of the last few verses dealing 
with the ascension, the entire remainder of the 
Gospel from this point is occupied with the 
narration of events which took place within the 
space of eight days. By comparison, the events 
recorded hitherto cover a space of three years. 
This disproportionate literary ratio is preserved 
more or less by all the evangelists, and is an 
indication of where the emphasis lay in the gospel 
of the early Church. Jn the language of Dr. 
James Denney, the centre of gravity in apostolic 
preaching was not Bethlehem but Calvary; not 
the life of our Lord, but His death; not His 
example but His expiation; not His teaching but 
His atonement. 

i. The triumphal entry (xi. 1-11). Cf. Mt. xxi. 
1-11; Lk. xix. 29-39; Jn. xii. 12-15. Bediphage 
(1) is named by all synoptists in this connection, 
but the name occurs nowhere else in the Old 
Testament or New Testament, although it is 
frequent in rabbinic literature, and means ‘house 
of figs’. Its locality is uncertain. Neither is it 
clear whether the village over against you (2) is 
Bethphage or Bethany, though it might well be 
either. There is no need to understand verse 2 
as indicating supernatural knowledge on the 
part of Jesus; the simpler view is that He had 
an arrangement with the owner, who was perhaps 


an anonymous disciple like ‘the goodman of the 
house’ (xiv. 14). Whereon never man sat was one 
of the general conditions of consecration to 
Jehovah (Nu. xix. 2; 1 Sa. vi. 7). Plummer points 
out that the virgin birth and the burial in a new 
tomb are facts of the same kind. Some expositors 
prefer to regard the Lord (3; Gk. ho kyrios) as 
referring to the owner of the animal, as we might 
say, ‘its master’, on the ground that the title 
is not used of Jesus at all until after the resurrec¬ 
tion, and then only by I.uke and John. But there 
is an air of artificiality about such a message 
being pul into the mouths of the disciples, and 
it was after all Jesus Himself who needed the 
colt. He regards Himself as having a certain 
sovereignty over the possessions of His (bllowers 
even though He will not take them by force. 
With this agrees well the variant reading repre¬ 
sented by Rv mg.; ‘And straightway he sendeth 
him back hither.' Jesus promised to return the 
colt as soon as possible. Such was His poverty 
that even for this occasion He had to borrow an 
animal to ride upon. But it was not a mark of 
His humiliation that the animal was an ass, for 
an ass is quite in keeping in biblical thought with 
a royal personage coming peaceably, and this 
is indeed the real significance of the triumphal 
entry. 

It represented first a fulfilment of Zc. ix. 9, 
recognizable as such by the people; secondly, an 
open and deliberate assertion of Messiahship; 
the hour was approaching when He would be 
rejected and the issue must now be made plain. 
Either He is King, or a mistake lies at the roots 
of His life. He must be rejected as Messiah-King. 
The need for concealment was now past. Thirdly, 
the manner of His entry expressed the character 
of His Messiahship, for here was in fact no 
military' conqueror upon a war-horse, or political 
revolutionary of the kind the Jews expected. 
His purpose was not the overthrow of Rome but 
the breaking of the power of sin. The cry 
Hosanna (9) is a transliteration of the Hebrew 
of Ps. cxviii. 25, ‘Save now'. It is remarkable that 
Mark does not translate it, but it had probably 
become a general expression of praise and 
salutation, as familiar in common parlance as 
‘Rabbi’. 

On arrival in the capital city Jesus went at once 
to the temple, which He is depicted as surveying 
with authority. His work had to do not with the 
politics and wars of Israel, but with its religion. 
Finally, He retired to Bethany for the night 
(12). Jhis was His procedure every night of the 
passion week, camping out on the Mount of 
Olives (cf. Mt. xxi. 17). 

ii. The barren fig tree (xi. 12-14, 20-26). Cf. 
Mt. xxi. 18-22. In Mark this story is in two parts, 
divided by that of the temple cleansing. The 
miracle has aroused criticism from modern 
scholars on two grounds: first the unreasonable¬ 
ness of our Lord’s action in looking for figs at 
Passover time, secondly that such an action 
associated with His own hunger is both unlikely 
and unworthy of Him. The usual explanation is 
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to say that a parable like that of the fig tree in 
Lk. xiii. 6-9 has reappeared in factual form; 
againsl which it has to be said that neither the 
details nor the meaning are the same. As to the 
first of the two objections, the probable explana¬ 
tion is that the fig tree in Palestine bears an early 
crop of immature fruit, like green knobs, which 
appears before the leaves. These are known as 
taksiu and are the common food of peasants. 
Their absence was clear indication of the 
barrenness of the tree. As to the second objection, 
we may note that this was Christ's only miracle 
of judgment, performed ‘in mercy to man, on an 
inanimate object, to teach a moral lesson’ (T. M. 
Lindsay). Ihc fig tree was a symbol of the 
Jewish nation, which abounded in the leaves of 
religious profession but was barren of the fruits 
of righteousness. Its cursing w^as prophetic of 
the fate of the Jewish authorities who were now 
about to reject their Messiah. 

The following day, Peter was startled by the 
rapidity with which the Lord's word had taken 
effect (21), and from the incident Jesus drew for 
His disciples a lesson on the elfectivcncss of 
prayer (24). Prevailing prayer turns upon two 
conditions, one governing our relation to Ciod 
and the other our relation to others, J he first 
is faith (22). Have faith in GodiQk. echete pistin 
theou) means ‘Have a faith which rests on Ciod', 
With such you will be able to challenge and 
remove mountains of obstruction in the way of 
God’s purpose. With verse 2.^ cf. Zc. iv. 7. fhe 
second is forgiveness (25, 26), I'he words apply, 
of course, to the spirit and attitude of the 
believer when he prays. They do not make God's 
forgiveness of the sinner, in the ev’angelical .scn.se, 
depend upon the sinner's forgiveness of others 
first (see Lph. iv. 32). 

iii. The cleansing of the temple (xi. 15 19). See 
notes on Mt. xxi. 12-17; Lk. xix. 45 47. The 
tendency among some modern scholars is to 
identify this incident, recorded by all the synop- 
tists at the beginning of passion week, with that 
placed by John right at the beginning of the 
ministry (Jn. ii. 13-17), though whether Mark's 
or John's placing of it is the correct one is a 
matter upon which opinion is sharply divided. 
By far the most satisfactory solution is that 
Jesus cleansed the temple twice. There is nothing 
improbable about this; indeed it is likely that the 
evil would revive after a first cleansing. U would 
agree also with John's general pUui of supple¬ 
menting the synoptisis, and would account for 
important dilTcrcnccs of detail (c.g. the scourge) 
in his narrative. 

The sight that met His eyes the previous 
evening (11) must have led Jesus to take this 
course. But it was also yet another function of 
the Messiah (sec Mai. iii. 1-4). The .scene of 
action was the Court of the Gentiles where there 
was a market for the sale of temple requisites 
and an exchange to provide Jewish coinage, since 
the temple dues might not be paid in heathen 
money. These apparently reasonable amenities 
had opened the door to extortion by the hierarchy 


and to all the contentious bargaining of an 
oriental bazaar where the pilgrims were de¬ 
frauded. There were also those, apparently, who 
used the precinct as a short cut between the city 
and the Mount of Olives (16), a detail noted 
only by Mark. We may well picture the confusion 
caused by Jesus’ action, and just as we are 
cntcri/ig upon the period when He meekly 
surrendered to His foes it is valuable to be thus 
vividly reminded of His capacity for moral 
indignation. Having cleaied the market. He 
began to teach (17), basing His teaching upon 
two Old Testament pas.sages. Is. Ivi. 7 and Jc. 
vii. 11, the former of which, significantly, has 
special reference to the provision of a place of 
prayer and woiship for the Gentiles. Yet in 
face of this, the authorities vverc still powerless 
to take any immediate action because of the 
popularity of Jesus w'ith the multitude (18). But 
evcr> day during this last week, when He was a 
‘wanted man', he went out of the city as evening 
fell (19). 

b. leaching in Jcrusalcni (xi. 27—xii. 44) 
i. The question of authority (xi. 27-33). Cf. 
Ml. xxi. 23-27; Lk. xx. 1-8. They come again to 
Jerusalem^ probably later in the same day as 
verse 20. It was the Tuesday, and, in view of all 
ihat follows, it has been called The day of 
questions'. Such drastic interference as the 
cleansing of the temple quite naturally led the 
Jewish leaders to call Jesus to account on the 
question of His authority. If He claimed Messiah- 
ship, He should in ihcar view have attacked the 
Romans lirsl, not the Jews. These things (28) 
refers not only to the events of the previous day, 
but also to the whole career of Jesus w hich they 
considered had been one continual conflict with 
lawful authority. Vet their question was put not 
from the motive of protecting the public from 
an impostor. Ihcy sought to trap Him fatally. 
For Him to claim vlisine authority would, so 
they thought, amount to hlusphemy; to claim 
authority as son of Da\id would be treason 
againsl Rome; to disclaim all authority w'ould 
prove Him an impostor. His reply (29) was in 
no sense an evasion or clever piece of fencing. It 
was merely tracing the issue a stage further back, 
for the right answer to His question would also 
answer theirs and would, moreover, show 
whether they had any capacity to test moral 
authority. John the Baptist had borne testimony 
to Jesus as the Messiah. If they acknowledged 
him to be a prophet witli divine authority, the 
answer to their question was plain, and they 
would see that the authority of Jesus w'as 
derived from the same source, fhe ministry of 
John was one of high public importance upon 
which men in their position should be competent 
to pronounce. When therefore they pleaded 
ignorance on a matter of such magnitude they 
virtually abdicated from their office as teachers of 
the nation, and had no further right to question 
the authority of Jesus. Our Lord, therefore, did 
not reply to their question directly. Instead He 
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provided the complete answer in the parable that unassaiJable wisdom and perfection, and one 
follows. which has profoundly influenced all subsequent 

ii. The parable of the wicked husbandmen (xii. thought on the ethical problem of the attitude of 

1 - 12 ). Sec also Mt. xxi. 33-46. The chapter the Christian to the State. The whole principle 

division here is unfortunate, since the parable laid down turns on the change of wording from 

arises out of the challenge of the chief priests. i^ive (15) to render (17). ‘It was not a question of 

Its scope is remarkably comprehensive, covering giving what might lawfully be refused, but of 

the centuries of Israel’s past history, depicting paying what was lawfully claimed. The tribute 

the present situation of conflict, and pointing to was not a gift but a debt. Caesar gave them the 

its future issues. As a national symbol of Israel, inestimable benefit of stable government; were 

the vineyard was familiar from the Old Testament they to lake it and decline to pay anything 

(Is. V. 1-7) and would quickly be so understood. towards its maintenance?’ (Plummer). Duty to 

The hedge (Gk. phragmos) to give protection God and duty to the State are not incompatible; 

from wild animals, the place for die winefat we owe a debt to both, and it is certainly possible 

(Gk. hypolmian), a vessel or trough to gather the to be a good Christian and a loyal citizen. This 

juice of the pressed grapes, and the tower (Gk. answer would be of particular interest to Mark’s 

pyrgos), a wooden booth on a high platform for Roman readers, since it acquits Christianity of 

a watchman, arc all necessary elements in the the charge of disloyalty to the State. We may 

story exhibiting collectively the care bestowed compare the teaching of Paul in Rom. xiii. 

by the landlord, but without further significance 1-7. 

individually. The lesson is, first, that to this iv. On the resurrection (xii. 18-27). See notes 
nation has been sent through the centuries a on Mt. xxii. 23-33; Lk. xx. 27-40. This is Mark’s 
succession of servants in the Old Testament only reference to the Sadducccs whom he 

proplicts, culminating in John the Baptist, all of introduces with a word of explanation (18). They 

whom have looked for the fruits of repentance were a priestly aristocracy, Jess numerous than 

and righteousness (cf. Lk. iii. 8). Last of all has the Pharisees and less popular. Religiously they 

come One who is not merely another in the line were the rationalists of the day, although con- 

of servants, but the only begotten and beloved servativc in their attitude to the Scriptures in the 

Son and Heir, invested with all the authority of sense that they denied the validity of the oral 

His Father (6). At verse 7 the parable becomes tradition which the Pharisees held to be binding, 

prophetic, first of the cross involving the rejection They took their stand particularly upon the 

of the Messiah by His own people, secondly (9) authority of the Pentateuch. They were therefore 

of the judgment that would overtake the nation as obnoxious to the Pharisees on religious 

at the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. grounds as were the Herodians on political 

thirdly (10, 11) of the final triumph and exalia- grounds. But the Pharisees were willing to work 

tion of the Son. The words and will give the vine- with either for the destruction of Jesus. It may 

yard unto others (9) refer to the extension of be, however, that the Sadducees now hoped to 

Israel’s privileges to the Gentiles (cf. Mt. xxi. 43). succeed where their adversaries had failed. Their 

The change of figure from the vineyard to the question was less dangerous than the previous 

corner stone (10) makes possible the allusion to one. being a matter of exegesis and specuhition 

the resurrection, for where the slain son could rather than politics, doctrinal rather than ethical, 

not be revived, the rejected stone can be exalted. The fantastic story they told was doubtless 

The Old Testament reference is to Ps. cxviii, intended to draw Jesus into ridicule. It was 

the ‘Hosanna’ Psalm, part of which had been bcised on the law of Icvirate marriage in Dt. 

sung at the triumphal entry (xi. 9, 10). Builders xxv. 5-10, the purpose of which was to prevent 

are experts who should have known better. It the eventuality of a man dying without posterity 

has been objected against the parable that the —a calamity of the first order to a Jew. Our 

behaviour of the husbandmen is contrary^ to Lord’s reply deals first with the manner of the 

natural probability. But is it any more unnatural resurrection (24, 25), pointing out that marriage 

or unreasonable than the unlxjlicf it is meant to on the physical side, to which the levirate law 

illustrate? relates, is relevant only in the world where 

iii. On tribute to Caesar (xii. 13 17). Sec notes death prevails and so makes necessary the 

on Mt. xxii. 15-22; Lk. XX. 20-26. For the second perpetuation of the race. Life in the next 

time the Pharisees arc found in alliance with the world is not a mere repetition of present 

Herodians who were their political opponents conditions. In one sense, the particular question 

(sec iii. 6n.). Their common purpose was to of the Sadducees is of little concern to us today, 

catch (Gk. agrcitsdsin, a hunting metaphor, ‘to but objections arising from the difliculty of 

snare, entrap’) him in his words (13). Their conceiving a resurrection arc still current. It is 

question, put with fiattery, concerned the Roman argued that a resurrection would involve condi- 

taxes so hateful to the Jews as a sign of their lions that are incredible. The answer to all such 

subjection. It involved the usual dilemma where- objections is the plain one, Ye know not . . . the 

in an affirmative reply would disgust the people power of God (24). The Lord then proceeds from 

and a negative one would bring Him into trouble the manner to the fact of the resurrection (26, 

with the Romans. Jesus’ answer is one of several 27), skilfully drawing His proof from the 

on this ‘day of questions’ which display His Pentateuch so greatly cherished by the Sadducees. 
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Long after the patriarchs had died, God spoke 
of Himself as enjoying a relationship with them 
which remained intimate and permanent. ‘The 
passage suggests the one consideration which 
above all others confinns the modern Christian 
in his belief in life after death; for to him this 
hope is based, not on Platonic arguments con¬ 
cerning the nature of the soul, but upon the 
experience of communion with God’ (Vincent 
Taylor, ad he.). 

V. On the first commandment (xii. 28-34). See 
Mt. xxii. 34-40,46; cf. Lk. x. 25-28. This further 
question, a moral one, is obviously introduced 
here by Mark as having been asked on the same 
occasion; it is not inserted merely for topical 
reasons although belonging chronologically to 
the Galilean ministry, as some have suggested. 
The scribe exhibited qualities not apparent in 
other questioners. He was sincere and intelligent; 
yet this did not suffice to bring him into the 
kingdom. His question—lit. ‘What kind of 
commandment (Gk. poia entole) is first of all?’— 
presupposes a difTerence in importance between 
commandments or classes of commandments. 
Rabbis divided the precepts of the law into 
‘weighty’ and ‘light’, but the allocation of them 
into these categories caused much debate. Or 
possibly the scribe had in mind the distinction 
between moral and ritual commands (cf. verse 
33). The answer of Jesus is remarkable for the 
fact that it brings together two widely separated 
Scriptures (which, so far as we know, have never 
been so associated by any other writer in Scrip¬ 
ture or beyond it) to sum up the duty of man. 
Yet both were very familiar. The first, Dt. vi. 

4, 5, was called the Shema, and would normally 
be recited twice daily by the questioner himselh 
It was the commandment actually worn in 
phylacteries, and sometimes nailed to doorposts 
in literal obedience to Dt. vi. 8, 9. The second is 
given in the exact words of the lxx from Lv. 
xix. 18. The two are summed up in the one word 
‘love’, first toward God, then toward man; love 
conceived not as an emotional sentiment but as 
an active principle embracing the entire person¬ 
ality (30). It is probably true to say that in 
modem times men lay great emphasis on love 
to man, or philanthropy, but are inclined to 
forget the requirement of love to God. Our 
Lord links the two and gives primacy to the 
latter. ‘Philanthropy’ is no substitute for 
‘religion’, but should flow from it. 

vi. On the Son of David (xii. 35-37a). Cf. Mt. 
xxii. 41-45; Lk. xx. 41-44. It is the turn of 
Jesus Himself to ask a question. The reason 
He docs so is not, as some have suggested, to deny 
His birth in Bethlehem from the line of David, 
but to teach that He is in fact far more than 
‘son of David’; He is Lord. To do this He quotes 
from Ps. cx. 1, the Davidic authorship of which 
is generally denied by modem criticism. An 
interesting critical problem is therefore raised, 
and it is surprising to what subtleties of argu¬ 
ment critics will allow themselves to be driven 
rather than jettison the theory that the Psalm is 
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not Davidic. It is impossible to state the position 
fully here, but we may observe that, whereas in 
other instances the validity of our Lord’s 
pronouncements on questions of Old Testament 
authorship may be held not to affect His argu¬ 
ment, in this case His whole argument turns 
upon it. It ‘is not drawn from the august language 
of the Psalm, but from David’s relationship 
to the Messiah, and cmmbles to pieces if he is 
not the singer’ (Alexander Maclaren). We hold, 
therefore, that our Lord’s attribution of the 
Psalm to David must foreclose the question of 
authorship for all who accept His authority. 
(See also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, ii, pp. 405f.) 

vii. A warning against the scrilies (xii. 371>- 
40). See Lk. xx. 45, 46; cf. Mt. xxiii. 1-39. 'Ihat 
the common people, or rather ‘the great multitude* 
(rv mg.), the mass of the people, heard him 
gladly (37) is a statenient which belongs probably 
to what follows rather than to what precedes. 
His teaching still attracted crowds. They were 
fascinated by His wisdom and perhaps enjoyed 
seeing the rout of the professional teachers. But 
nearly all, under pressure, were later prepared 
to consent to His death. Not all the scribes were 
equally bad (cf. verse 34), but the general 
tendency of their class was in the direction of 
ostentation, avarice and hypocrisy. Let simple 
folk beware of religion of this kind; moral and 
spiritual power counts for far more than long 
clothing OS; Gk. stolais, ‘robes’) and officialdom. 

viii. The widow’s two mites (xii. 41-44). Sec 
Lk. xxi. 1-4. This choice story brings welcome 
relief after the heat of controversy, for here is 
one who, in the simplicity of her lowly worship, 
gave to the Lord her all. It is no doubt in place 
here as to its historical setting, but possibly the 
saying about devouring widows’ houses (40) 
gave it a topical appropriateness as well. Jesus 
sat over against the treasury (41; Gk. gazo- 
phylakion; cf. Jn. viii. 20). It is not certain that 
there was a building so called; but along the 
colonnade which surrounded the Court of the 
Women there were thirteen chests w'ith trumpet¬ 
shaped openings (Heb. shopharoth) provided for 
the offerings of the worshippers. At some vantage 
point in full view of this part of the temple 
Jesus sat, probably wearied by the prolonged 
disputations of the day. There is a wealth of 
meaning in the one word how (41), for the lesson 
of the whole story is that our Lord’s first con¬ 
cern is not what men give but how they give it. 
Money in itself has no value in the kingdom of 
God; so Jesus refused to count totals but looked 
at the motives of the donor (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 12). 
Therefore when His eye fell upon the solitary 
figure of a poor widow who threw in two mites 
(42; Gk. lepta, the smallest copper coin in use) 
which Mark, for the benefit of his Roman 
readers, computes in terms of Roman coinage 
as equivalent to a farthing (Gk. kodrantes, a 
transliteration of the Latin quadrans). He called 
the attention of the disciples to her. In answer to 
the question how Jesus came to know the amount 
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of her gift, we may reply that He may have in the point of view of prophecy, whereby crises 

discovered by quite ordinary means which are of history are seen like mountain ranges por- 

not disclosed, or, as some prefer to think, by trayed upon a canvas, one behind another, 

supernatural knowledge; but in any case the without any cognizance of the tracts of territory 

question is irrelevant to the story. I he essence between. This chapter, with its two great crises in 

of all true giving is sacrifice, and the value of view, between which already nearly 1900 years 

every gift relative, not absolute. have intervened, is an illustration of this principle, 

and this fact should be borne in mind when 
c. The prophetic discourse (xui. 1-37) seeking to interpret it. 

See notes on Mt. xxiv. 1-51; Lk. xxi. 5-38. It is ii. Warnings to disciples (xiii. 5-13). Sec notes 
not possible within the scope of our present pur- on Mt. xxiv. 4-14; Lk. xxi. 8-19. Some take the 

pose to discuss at any length the state of criticism view that this section derives from a group of 

in regard to this great chapter, which is sometimes sayings relating to the ‘coming’ of Christ, or 

called the ‘Little Apocalypse’. For some time it Parousia (a word found only in Mt. xxiv in 

was a widely accepted hypothesis that the core the Gospels), rather than to a.d. 70, and that 

of the chapter was a small Jewish or Jewish- therefore it is no part of the original answer to 

Christian apocalyptic writing, fwo considcra- the question in verse 4. It is obvious, however, 

tions, however, tend to discredit the idea. First, that Mark intends us to take it as the answer, 

certain characteristics of true apocalyptic are and we prefer to think that Jesus spoke these 

wanting. There is none of the highly figurative words, as He so often did, first for the disciples 

language of Daniel or Revelation, featuring there present, but also with an eye to the future 

strange beasts and visions; also, while apocalyp- needs of the Church. He is, as it were, using the 

tic is predictive to the almost entire exclusion events associated with the immediate crisis to 

of moral exhortation, the latter is present here foreshadow those connected with the ultimate 

in a marked degree tliroughout. Secondly, as crisis, and this explains why the two are inler- 

Edersheim has shown, contemporary Jevvish woven so closely. Jesus . . . began to sa\\ Take 

opinion regarding the end-time was utterly heed (5). 7 he words not only state the main 

dilferent from anything expressed here. More- lesson of the chapter (cf. verses 9, 23, 33) but 

over, it is significant that this discourse of our also emphasize the true purpose of all biblical 

Lord on Mount Olivet is recorded by all the prophecy, which is not speculative but practical, 

synoptists at considerable length and with not to enable us to forecast the future but to 

substantial agreement as to the main details; interpret the present, not to satisfy curiosity but 

they further agree in placing it at the same point to deliver from perplexity. The disciples are 

in our Lord’s ministry (see Mt. xxiv. i-51; Lk. warned against deception. 7’hcrc would be 

xxi. 5-38). 77iis indicates that ihc early Church impostors in the religious sphere 16), commotions 

recognized and accepted it as part of the original in the political and international field (7-8a), and 

gospel tradition. calamities in the physical realm (8b); but such 

i. The question of the four dfsciples (xiii, 1-4). things arc incidental to the course of the age, and 
As was His custom at the close of' the day, Jesus are not necessarily to be taken as the signs of 

left the temple and the city. On the way, an the end. Rather are they the beginnings of sor- 

unnamed disciple drew' attention to the magnili- rows (8; Gk. bdinon^ ‘birthpangs’). A second 

cence of the temple buildings. We may imagine warning follows (9-13) against spiritual failure 

that the temple, larger than York Minster, and in view of what w^ill happen lo them personally 

having a facade of gold, would present a most and within tlie C.’hristian community. This 

imposing spectacle from the Mount of Olives. paragraph brings vividly before us a truth which 

Some of the stones measured as much as thirty is often lost sight of in modem times, namely, 

feet in length. 7 o the Jew, nothing .seemed so that the role of the Christian Church during this 

stable as this building, the symbol of God's age is unquestionably one of suflering. Indeed 

presence with His people. Little wonder that the the Church has never flourished belter than at 

disciples were astounded to be told that the those limes when it has been an illicit society 

great edifice should be completely overthrown. driven underground. Worldly favour and pros- 

Four of them, therefore, the two pairs of perity, as in the days of Constantine, have always 

brothers who were called at the beginning (i. 16- had an enervating and enfeebling effect upon it. 

20), put to Jesus in private a twofold question as One of the first to fulfil the prediction of verse 9 

to the time and the sign (4) of this terrible was Saul of Tarsus, as a persecuting Jew and 

calamity. It is not quite clear what alt these then as a persecuted Christian (Acts ix. 1, 2; 

things refers lo, and Matthew (Mt. xxiv. 3) 2 Cor. xi. 24). Verses 10 and 11 significantly 

expands the question into a threefold one looking place the preaching of the gospel in this context 

on to the end of the age. In any case, from this of sulfering, a context which it undoubtedly has 

question flows the discourse that follows in which in the book of Acts, where the greater part of 

two major events seem to be in view throughout: apostolic preaching was not before respectable 

first the immediate event in the f all of Jerusalem congregations gathered for the purpose, but in 

in A.D. 70, and secondly the ultimate event of courts of justice. Verse 11, therefore, offers no 

the return of Christ in glory. It has frequently encouragement to the unprepared preacher; it is 

been observed that there is a kind of perspective a promise to those suddenly called upon to 
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defend their faith in the face of persecution, that 
they may count upon the nioment-to-momcnt 
guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. To 
endure unio the end (13) probably means not to 
the end of the age, as in verse 7, but to the utter¬ 
most (cf. Jn. xiii. 1), an endurance which is 
complete. Endurance, therefore, is one of the 
keynotes of Christian life and witness in this age. 
It is very often mucli easier lo be busily engaged 
in work and action than it is to endure with 
patience (cf. Heb, x. 32-39, xii. 3, 4; Rev. i. 9). 
The expression to be saved (13) is used here, of 
course, in an eschatological sense. 

iii. The two crises of the future (xiii. 14 27). 
Sec notes on Mt. xxiv. 15-'31; Lk. xxi. 20 28. A 
new section of t he prophecy seems to begin here. 
Having answered the questions of verse 4 thus 
far in a general, rather negative manr.er, pointing 
to certain phenomena which are not signs of 
the end, Jesus now speaks of a particular notable 
event, and of the proper behaviour of the 
disciples when it comes to pass. I'he abofnination 
of desolation (14; Cik. to bdelyu^oia tes eremdsi bs) 
is an expression which comes from Hn. ix. 27, 
\i. 31, xii. 11. In Old I'cstameni usage an 
‘abojuination’ is any idolatrous person or object 
such as would excite t!ic disgust and abhorrence 
of the Jew. Cf. 1 Ki. xxi. 26; 2 Ki. xvi. 3, w'here 
the same C>reek word occurs in the \ xx. d’ltc fact 
that Mark here deliberately, tlioiigh ungramma¬ 
tically, connects a masculine participle, standing: 
(Gk. hestcJ\ota)y with this neuter noun indicates 
that a person is in view. We conelude therefore 
that tlie first reference in this verse is lo the pro¬ 
fanation of the temple by the Romans in a.d. 70; 
this is confirmed by J.k. xxi, 20. Ncvcrlhcless the 
meaning of llte words is not exltaustcd by this, 
and Jesus was probably referring in a secondary 
sense, for the benefit of the future Church, to 
the appearing of Antichrist. The context sup¬ 
ports this, for the language of verses 19. 20 is 
certainly eschatological and far too emphatic to 
apply only to the circumstances of the siege of 
Jerusalem, howe\er terrible. Where it oii;<ht not 
(14) is an intentionall}' vague c\prc.ssion, since 
more precise terms would perhaps have been 
politically dangerous for Mark’s readers. Let him 
that rcadeth imdcrstan<l may be either Uie words 
of Jesus calling attention to the passage in 
Daniel, or those of Mark calling attention to 
this saying of Jesus; most probably the latter 
since the words spoken of by Daniel the prophet 
should be omitted here, with rv, having been 
inserted by assimilation to Mt. xxiv. 15. Verses 
15 18 present a series of vivid illustrations of 
the need for instant flight as in conditions of war. 
Prayer for temporal advantages to facilitate 
escape is enjoined (18). Winter (18) may perhaps 
better be rendered ‘stormy weather*. Just prior 
to A.D. 70 the Christians of Jerusalem did in 
fact make their e.scape in this way and Eusebius, 
the Church historian, tells us that they fled lo 
Pella, in Peraea, east of Jordan. 

Verses 21-23 arc thought by some to be a 
doublet of verses 5f., derived from a different 


source and reflecting a doctrinal situation in the 
early Church similar to that of 2 Thes. ii. 9. 
There is, however, no inherent improbability in 
the suggestion that what is undoubtedly the chief 
practical lesson of these prophetic utterances 
should have been thus reiterated and expanded 
by our l.ord. His technique as a teacher is no 
less perfect than His technique as a physician. 

Prom tliis point Jesus goes on to speak of 
the second great crisis yet future, namely, the 
return in glory of the Son of man. The impres¬ 
sion is conveyed that this follows soon upon the 
tribulation of'verses 14-23, which again leads us 
to think that the latter has an eschatological 
significance and was by no means limited to the 
happenings of a.d. 70. How far the language of 
verses 2*1, 25 is to be understood symbolically of 
political and international convulsions, as most 
commcMilalors of the past fifty years have under¬ 
stood it, is difficult to decide. Much that used 
to be relegated unhesitatingly to the realm of 
apocalyptic may now, in an atomic age, be seen 
to have ratiier the semblance of sober truth and 
grim roalilv; and it would be unscientific, to say 
the least, lo affirm that these words may not refer 
to objective nhenomena in th.e form of cosmic 
disturbances prior lo tile return of Christ. The 
Son of man t omin;^ in the clouds (26) is a clear 
refereiKc to Dn. vii. 13. Early in His ministry 
Jesus began to use the title ‘Son of man' of 
Himself (sec ii. iOn.), but here for the first time 
il;c coniicclion with the prophecy in Daniel is 
apparent. Amid much that is perplexing in the 
details of such a chapter as this, the one fact that 
stands out with crystal clarity is the ultimate 
triumph of Jesus; the sutTering Messiah shall 
eventually enter into His glory, although the 
use of the third person here, then shall they see 
(26), rather intimates that those whom He is 
addressing will not live to .see it. The gathering 
together of the elect {21) by the angels (cf. 
Heb. i. 14) suggests that the divine purpose in 
verse 10 will have been accomplished in the 
meantime. 

iv. Farahies and sayings on watchfulness 
(xiii. 28 37). See notes on Mt. xxiv. 32-51; 
Lk. xxi. 29-36. This is the practical application 
of all that has gone before, i'hc parable of the Jig 
tree (28) dravNS attention once more to what is 
the true purpose of prophecy (see on 5), not that 
disciples may prophc.sy, but that they may with 
spiritual insight discern the unfolding of Ciod's 
purpose in ilic moving spectacle of events. 
Verse .30 is a saying of acknowledged difliculiy, 
preserved by all three synoptists. Tw'o meanings 
seem possible: cither that the Jewish race will 
survive until the end of the age, or that Jeru¬ 
salem would be destroyed within the lifetime of 
the generation then living, ibis latter actually 
happened and is the more probable meaning; 
although Swete, ad loc\, concedes in regard to 
the word aeration (Gk. genea) that it may have 
been purposely employed because it was capable 
of being understood in a narrower or a wider 
sense. Clearly wc are to learn from verses 30, 31 
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that the fact of Christ’s personal return is un- by Matthew (Mt. xxvi. 6~13), has sacrificed the 

alterably sure. The following verse (32) shows chronological order for homiletical reasons. It is 

that the time alone is uncertain, being locked in John also who identifies the woman with Mary 

the counsels of the Father, so that even the Son of Bethany. Simon the leper (3) was probably 

in liic voluntarily accepted limitations of His one who had been healed; he may have been 

incarnation docs not share the secret. The related to Lazarus and his sisters. C. C. Torrey 

necessity for vigilance and prayerfulncss is makes the interesting suggestion on the basis of 

therefore reiterated (33). The parable of the the Aramaic that the word for leper should in 

master of the house (34, 35) helps to define fact be‘jar merchant’, the two words in Aramaic 

vigilance not as a leaving of our duties, but a having identical consonants. The identity of 

faithful doing of them, in the expectation that name has led some, even as far back as Origen’s 

the Master will one day examine our work (I lime, to confuse this narrative with that in 

Cor. iii. 13-15; 2 Cor. v. 10). The chapter con- Lk. vii. 36-50. But whereas the difficulty of 

eludes with a plain assertion that these injunc- believing in two such anointings is infinitesimal, 

tions belong not to that generation alone, but that of believing that Mary of Bethany was ever 

to every generation of the Christian Church. ‘a sinner’is enormous. Moreover Simon was one 
‘What the Church of the New' Testament has of the commonest of names. The meal was 

been and is, that her Lord and Master made probably the special festive meal of the sabbath, 

her, and by no agency more cficctually than At that last feast of fellowship Mar>' alone 

by leaving undetermined the precise time of among the disciples and guests seemed to dis- 
Flis return’(Fdersheim). cern how^ near the end was. Whether she fully 

appreciated the signilicance of her action at the 
d. The passion narrative (xiv. 1—xv. 47) time may be questioned; for it is probably true 

!. The plot to betray Jesu.s (xiv. 1-11). See of most service and worship olTcred in pure 

notes on Mt. xxvi. 1-16; Lk. wii. 1-6; Jn. xii. devotion to Christ that it posses.ses a worth and 

1-8. We treat this paragraph as a whole bccaii.se meaning beyond our understanding. So far as 

verses 10, 11 are directly connected with verses we know, Jesus'bod> received no other anointing 

1, 2, and the intervening story of the anointing for burial; cf. xvi. 1. When therefore this fact 

has evidcnlly been iniroduced here by Maik with came home to her, how great would be her joy! 

the twofold purpose of throwing into relief the In humility, Ii)vc and faith she exemplifies ‘the 

treachery and avarice of Judas and of showing fellowship of his sulferings' (Phil. iii. 10). An 

that the incident was at least one facii'r in his alabaster box (3) would probably be a fragile 

tiirnint traitor. For here he heard Jesus speak unguent flask w'ith a long narrow neck. 

quite plainly of His burial (8) and perhaps at of spikenard (Cik. myrou mirdou pistikes) is lit, 

last iea!i/ed tiiai his cherislKd hopes t>f maicrial ‘ointment of genuine nard’, though the precise 

power and advancement were doom.ed. I'he meaning of tiie expression is uncertain, 'fhal it 

chronology of events on lUe Tluirsday and w'as of special quality and vaiue is clear. 

Friday of passion week presents on; of the most hundred pence (5) represents a sum of money 

dillicult problems in the Gospels. What is roughly equivalent to a labourer's wage for liic 

clear is that those events moved according to greater part of a year, the penny or ‘denarius’ 

divine programme, not human design. The being a day's wage. 

priests evidently planned (1) to arrest Jesus after ii. The Last Supper (xiv. 12-25). See notes on 
the feast of the Passover to avoid an insurrection Mt. xxvi. 17-29; Lk. xxii. 7-23; cf. Jn. xiii. 1-35. 

(2). But the unexpci-tcd ofier of .(udas Iscariot f'hc first day of unleavened hready when they killed 

simplified matters con.siderably .so litat they //;c (12) was the day we know as Good 

were able to act without further delay. They had Friday, 14th Nisan. But according to Jewish 

secured a competent agent whose responsibility reckoning this day began at sunset the day before, 

it now was, instead of theirs, to find an oppor- The events of tins paragraph therefore took place 

tunily to arrest Him (li). Thus it came to pass on the Thursday evening. The question of 

that the divine plan was followed, and Jesu.s, whether the supper w'as in fact the Passover meal 

‘the Lamb of God', yielded up His life on the remains unsettled despite prt»Ionged discussion 

great festival day. I'herc is therefore di.sccrniblc on both sides. The synoptic tradition, as here, 

in Judas an amazing fu.sion of divine sovereignty clearly indicates that it was. On the other hand, 

and human free will. The latter must not be John with precision and consistency (Jn. xviii, 

surrendered in an attempt to soften his guilt. 28b, xix. 31) places the Passover on the Friday 

Jesus must sufi'er; but Judas need not have been evening after the crucifixion. 'I here is hardly 

the traitor; he opened the door to Satan (Jn. likely to be any belter solution than to conclude, 

xiii. 27) and well illustrates the solemn principle as most scholars now do, that Jesus, knowing 

enunciated in Hcb.vi. 4-8 that there is a supreme that He could not observe the Passover at the 

peril in enjoying spiritual privileges and failing proper time, kept it a day in advance. It is 

to respond. attractive to believe, accordingly, that ‘Christ our 

The lovely story of the anointing is placed by passover' (I Cor. v. 7) was sacrificed for us at 

John ‘six days before the Passover’ (Jn. xii, I), the very hour when the Passover lambs were slain 

His precision in dating it is not likely to be in the temple. In preparation for the feast Jesus 

erroneous, and we conclude that Mark, followed sendeth forth two of his disciples (13), whom Luke 
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names as Peter and John (Lk. xxii. 8), into the 
city to look for a nujn bearing a pitcher of water. 
This was unusual since normally only women 
carried such pitchers (Jn. iv. 7). The man would 
evidently be a servant, and on following hijn 
they would be led to the owner, with w'hom it 
seems Jesus iiad a previously arranged under¬ 
standing about the use of the room. This is 
rather implied in the question, which sliould be 
read with i<v, ‘The Master saiih, W'iiere is my 
guest-chamber ?’ (14). hor security reasons it was 
necessary that both the identity of this anony¬ 
mous disciple and the location of the venue 
should be a well-kept secret. The large upper 
room (15) would be furnished with such neces¬ 
sities as table, couches for reclining, basin, water 
and towel (Jn. xiii. 4f.). The disciples would 
complete the preparations for food. Perhaps the 
most signifiami detail is that there is no mention 
of a lamb being provided or consumed, and it is 
very improbable that there was one. There would 
be no need of a typical lamb when the true 
Lamb of God was present and about to be 
offered the very next day. 

As they sat and did ('at (18); originally the 
Passover lamb was eaten standing (Lx. xii. 11), 
but this custom had long been abandoned, and 
the feast w'as now celebrated reclining in token 
that the people w'ero no longer shr.es but free, 
enjoying the security of t!ie land of promise. The 
disclosure of the betrayal (18-21) is made with 
startling plainness, yet not, according to Mark’s 
account, in such a manner as to name the 
traitor. We depend upon John (Jn. xiii. 26) for 
the knowledge that this information was secretly 
given to the beloved disciple. The enonniiy of 
the crime is indicated by the fad (hat, to the 
Oricnial, the fellowship of a meal was specially 
sacred, and hostile action against one with whom 
one ale bicad was absolutely precluded. Cf. 
Ps. xli. 9. In this case Judas not only ate with 
Jesus; he dipped with Him in the dish, even 
more intimately (20). The dish (Gk. tryhlion) was 
probably the bowl of sauce into wliich pieces of 
unleavened bread were dipped, assuming that 
the meal was in fad the Passover. Verse 21 clearly 
states both the divine .sovereignty and human 
responsibility to which we have already referred 
(see on 1,2,10,11), and places the latter squarely 
on the shoulders of Judas. The divine necessity 
for the Passion was no excuse for the free agent 
who brought it about’ (Swete). 

Mark’s account of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (22-25) is concise almost to the point of 
obscurity, but it brings before us the second 
main line of teaching in the Gospel concerning 
the work of Christ (see Introduction, p. 807, and 
X. 45n.). The following points arc clear. First, 
Take, cat (22) indicates that His death with its 
benefits was a gift which His disciples must 
appropriate, and that this appropriation is of a 
most intimate kind comparable with the assimila¬ 
tion of food and a partaking of its nourishment 
and efficacy. Secondly, His death is the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new testament (24) or covenant of 


grace prophesied by Jeremiah (Je. xxxi. 31-34). 
Moses had spoken of ‘the blood of the covenant’ 
(Ex. xxiv. 8) in connection with the old covenant 
which Jchovali made with Israel at Sinai. 
Centuries later Jeremiah revealed the terms of the 
new' covenant, namely, divine forgiveness and 
indwelling, but he said nothing about its rati¬ 
fication by blood. This would strike Hebrew 
ears as unusual, for among Oricnial peoples any 
kind of covenant or agreement between two 
people, such as, for example, two Bedouin of the 
desert, would be scaled in some way by blood. 
It is as though Jesus now completed the picture 
outlined by Jcrcmiaii; the new covenant would 
be sealed in His blood. Shed for many (24; cf. 
again x. 45) once more echoes Is. liii. 11, 12. 
Jesus thought of His death as a vicarious sacrifice 
for men. The expressions this is my body (22) 
and this is my blood (24), though literally rendered 
in the av, are perhaps as well translated by 
Molfait as by any: ‘Take this, it means my body 
... This means my covcnant-blood.’ ‘Our Lord’s 
human body w'as present and His blood had 
not yet been shed. Therefore all carnal ideas 
respecting the meaning of these words are 
excluded' (Plammcr). fhirdly (25), Jesus looked 
forward beyond His death to His risen life and 
to the pel feet fellowship of the consummated 
kingdom. "I he tabic of the Lord has a forward 
aspect towards thic consummation as vvell as n 
backward reference to the cross. 

iii. Peter’s denial foretold (xiv. 26-31). See 
notes on Mt. xxvi. 30-35; cf. Lk. xxii. 34; Jn. 
xiii. 36-38, xviii. 1. When they had sung an hynm 
(2()): it was probably the second pan of the 
Mallei (Pss. cxv—cxviii). As Jesus foretold the 
betrayal, so now, on the way from the upper 
room to the Mount of Olives, He foretells the 
denial by Peter. The words of 7c. xiii. 7 will 
find fulfilment in the case of Himself and His 
di.sciples. A time of testing will come upon them 
as a result of which the faith of them all w'ilJ give 
w'ay. Nevertheless beyond the dark hour He will 
meet them again in Galilee. Jesus scarcely ever 
referred to His death without looking beyond it. 
Peter protCvSted, as once before (viii. 32f.), and 
Jesus’ reply is in the most solemn terms. Verily I 
say unto thee (30). This day, even in this night 
brings the denial within the space of the next 
few hours. It is well to remember that all the 
disciples (31b) associated i.hemselves with Peter's 
vehement protestations. 

iv. The agony in Gethsemane (xiv. 32-42). See 
notes on Mt. xxvi. 36-46; Lk. xxii. 39-46. Again 
the privileged three are taken and there arc 
several points of similarity between this scene 
and the transfiguration. With verses 37-40 cf, 
ix. 5f.; Lk. ix, 32. Sit ye here (32) is spoken to the 
eight who are left near the entrance. While still 
in the company of the tlirce He began to be sore 
amazed, and to he very heavy (33; Gk. ektham- 
beisihai kai ademonein). These are words su¬ 
premely dilficult to translate. They express the 
utmost degree of unbounded horror and sufter- 
iog. Little is said in Scripture about the soul 
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(Gk. psyche) of the Lord Jesus, hut when He 
says My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death 
(34) the deep anguish of His humanity l>eeomes 
evident. So great was it tital He was driven from 
them a short distance—^Luke says ‘about a stone's 
cast' (Lk. xxii. 41), where (hey could both sec 
and hear -to seek the face of His 1 at her. Ahha 
(36) is Aramaic for ‘Father'. The addition of 
Pater (Father) is probably not a traitslaiion by 
Mark. Some think the two words together are a 
very early liturgical formula of address in 
prayer. But it is more likely that they reflect a 
natural prayer habit of Jesus Himself, w'hich 
some of His disciples caught and transmitted 
(cf. Kom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6). In any case they 
are a reminder that our faith had its origin 
among a bilingual people. We shall never know 
exactly what was this cup from which Jesus 
shrank in such horror. It was certainly more than 
physical sulfering, otherwise many a martyr has 
since shown greater courage than He. We may 
say that it was the agony to His sinless soul of 
being ‘made sin' (2 C'or. v. 21), the consct|uent 
forsaking by the Father, and lasiine in all its 
bitterness that death which is the way.os of sin, 
that those who trust in Him migli* nc'.er la'^tc it 
(Heb. ii. 9). This is some hing beyond the range 
of liuman experience alK'gether, since He alon: 
was sinless. The words nevertheless not what I 
will, but what tfi m wilt (36) are Uic crucial point 
in Geihsemanc. Doctrinally they illustrate the 
important truih that there was in Jesus a real 
human will, distinct fro»n, hut always submissive 
to, the will of ilis Father, Experimentally they 
mark the point of His triumph, so that tiic 
victory of the cross was in fact won in pra>er in 
the garden beMorcIuind and Jesns wvnt lo C'alvary 
victoriously. Man's arch-enemy wrough.t sin 
and deatli by asserting ids will against God 
(is. xiv. 13, 14); Jesus wrouglit salvation b> 
submitting His will to God. Acceptance of the 
will of Gc^d is always victory, whereas seif-will 
inevitably leads to defeat. 

The picture of the sleeping disciples is in sharp 
contrast with that of Jesus ar prayer. Peter is 
addressed as the one who had protested that he 
would die with Jesus; yet now iie had not the 
strength to watch for an hour. There was clearly 
an element of conflict with Satanic penvers i;i the 
garJ'm. 'I he ca.dier temptations of our I ord’s 
ministry vvere here renewed in a la.st tit.mic 
assault, the imcnsiiy oi’which Me fell. Kne^sving 
full well that victory in temptation was to be 
won only at iIjc price of vigilance and prayer. He 
warned the slumbering disciples ol' tlieir own 
need (38). Sleep on now, and take your rest (41); 
it is possible that wc are to understand an 
interval of time here, during which Jesus Himself 
watched over them. 

V. The aiTest of Jesus (xiv. 43 -52). See notes 
on Mt. xwi. 47-56; Jn. xviii. 1-12; cf. l,k. xxii. 
47-53. Few details in history have so powerfully 
imprc.sscd the minds of men as the fact that 
Judas betrayed the Son of God with a kiss. In 
verse 45 an emphatic form of the verb (Gk. 


katephilesen: RV mg. ‘kissed him much’) is used, 
as though to suggest more than usual fervour and 
affection. One of them that stood by (47); this 
anonymous person is referred to by John (Jn. 
xviii. 10) as Peter, and tite servant’s name is 
given as Malchus. Luke alone (Lk. xxii. 51) 
records the healing of the ear. A certain young 
man (51). Why is this curious incident men¬ 
tioned? Many commentators favour the sug¬ 
gestion that the young man was Mark himself, 
wlio thus, as it were, ‘paints a small picture of 
himself in the corner of his work’ tZahn). If, as 
some also have conjectured, he was the son of 
‘the goodman oiThc house' (14; cf. Acts xu. 12), 
his appearance a! this Juncture is c\cn more 
intelligible. Becoming aware of the noise and the 
lights in the garden near at hand, he look the 
tirst thing tiuit came lo hand as a covering and 
ran out to sec what wa> luippcning. No good 
reason can be shown for the recording of the 
iiK'idcnt unless it is based on personal remin¬ 
iscence. 

vi. rhe trial licfore the S !igh Priest (xiv. 53 -65). 
Sec ttcics on Mt. xwi. 57-68; Jn. xviii. 13, 14, 
i‘> 24; cf. Lk. xxii. 54, 63 -71. The combined 
synoptic record makes it clear that the trial of 
.lesus was in two parts, one ecclesiastical Ixdbrc 
the Jewish autliorilios as here related, the other 
civil before the Roman goviuuor as iclaicd in 
the next ciiapier. Again, the ccclcsiasiical trial 
seems to ha'e itcen in two parts, tiie first of an 
informal and preliminary ciiaracier at midnight, 
and the second before a full odicial meeting ol the 
Sanhedrin in the early mornitig (x\ . 1). Luke’s 
accoiiot (see Lk. xxii. 54-71) is clearer than 
Mark's in this lespcct. The whole proceeding 
transgressed the requireme.Mts of Jewish law in 
several particulars. J he meeting of the San- 
liediin by night w.is in itself illegal, as was also 
iho . .looming of witnesses. The high priest (53) 
was Gaiaphas (Mt. xxvi. 57) who held ollicc 
Aj'). 18“3t>. Nothing is said by Mark about 
Annas (cf. Jn. xviii. 13). Peter's ciffcction for his 
I.ord evidently reasserted itself to a degree (54), 
but to follow afar ojf is in any circumstances 
to invite disaster. From this point the narrative 
consi ts aln)ost entirely of sayings, ciucstions 
and answers, and seems to lack the usual artless 
details whicii characterize the record of eyc- 
•.vitncssis, (his may be due to the fact that no 
disciple was an iinmcdialo witness of the trial, 
lijojgh Jn. xviii. 15f. suggests that the beloved 
disciple and Peier wciv in the vicinity. The 
elforis of the council vatc at (irst unavailing. T he 
witnesses did not agree, and Jesus kept silerKC. 
rhe High Priest therefore sought to force an 
issue, and put to Jesus a point-blank question 
about His claim to Messiahship (61). T'hus 
chalicng d, Jesus for the first time in the Gospel 
acknowiedged who fie was, using ilie language 
of Ps. cx. I and Dn, vii. 13. The high priest rent 
his clothes (63); for his own misfortunes he was 
forbidden to do so (Lv. xxi. 10), but in his official 
capacity he protested in this way against any 
utterance regarded as blasphemous. I’Jie Talmud 
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prescribes the exact manner in which it must be 
done. His question. What need we any further 
witnesses reveals ‘the saiisfaciion of the con¬ 
spirator . . . through the distress of the ohiciar 
(Plummer). They all condemned him to he ttuilty 
(Cik. efiochofiy ‘worthy of', kv mg. ‘liable to’) of 
death (64), hut liad no power to inflict the penalty; 
only Pilate could do that, l hat members of the 
supreme court could behave in the manner 
described in verse 65 shows the malignity with 
which they had come to judge their prisoner. 

vii. Peter’s denial (xiv. 66 72). See notes on 
Mt. xxvi. 69-75; Lk. xxii. 55 62; Jn. xviii. 15-18, 
25-27. It is well to remember that tliis particular 
accoutU comes without doubt from the recollec¬ 
tions of Peter himself and is accordingly related 
with singular fulness and vividness. That he 
heftan to curse and to swear (71; ( ik. anathe¬ 
ma tizein kai omnynai) does not, however, mean 
that he used profanity; but rather that he 
affirmed on oath. He called down the ‘anathema’ 
of (iod upon his head it' what he said was not 
true. When he thouttht tlicrcotu he wept (72; Cik. 
kai epihalon ekluicn); the exact meaning of the 
Greek w'ords has long constituted a difficulty. 
Perhaps the best attempt is ksv, ‘he broke down 
and wept.* 

viii. The trial ticfore Pilate (xv. I~15). See notes 
on Ml. xwii. I -26; Lk. xxiii. 1 25; Jn. xviii. 2S-- 
xix. 16. Straightway in the morning (1); Cik. enthys 
proi: i.e. as soon as it was lawful to transact busi¬ 
ness, a brief and formal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
was convened to confirm the proceedings of the 
irregular midnight session and to get the matter 
dealt with by the Roman governor before the 
Paschal lambs were killed in the al’ternoon. The 
delivering of Jesus to Pilate initiated the civil 
trial. Pontius Pifue was procurator of Judaea 
under the Icgaius of Syria from a.d. 26 to 36, 
Nonnally he resided in Cae.sarea but catne to 
Jerusalem for the Passover season lo ensure order 
at a time when national feeling ran high. He is 
reprcscnlcd in secular history as corrupt and 
cruel, but the Gospels .seem to lake a less un¬ 
favourable view of him. Mark's account here 
docs not hide the deplorable weakness of the 
man but, at the same time, seems designed to 
exonerate him as far as possible and place the 
ultimate responsibility for the crucifixion 
squarely upon the Jews. It would be of particular 
importance to Roman readers to learn that, in 
the eyes of the Roman officer, Jesus was held to 
be innocent and could not be condemned as a 
political agitator. King of the Jews (2); the 
hierarchy had evidently framed the charge with 
this political flavour since a claim to Messiah- 
ship would be meaningless to Pilate. Thou sayest 
(2) is an answer which assents without neces¬ 
sarily agreeing lo the meaning which Pilate 
would attach to his question. Verse 3 suggests 
that the priests felt their case was not going too 
well, so they multiplied accusations. The general 
course of the proceedings becomes more intel¬ 
ligible if we compare the more detailed account 
given by John (Jn, xviii. 28—xix. 16). There we 


discover that Jesus explained to Pilate in private 
that His kingdom was not of this world. Nothing 
is known of the custom referred to in verse 6 
beyond what is told us in the New Testament. 
Barabbas (7) means ‘a son of a father’ and the 
name invites a contrast w'ith ‘the Son of the 
Father’. In the parallel passage, Mt. xxvii. 16, 
there is an interesting variant reading ‘Jesus 
Barabbas’, which was originally rejected by 
Hort as a corruption. At that time, how'cvcr, the 
Koridethi manuscript of the Gospels and the 
.Sinaitic Syriac Version, both of which contain it, 
were unknown. Vincent Taylor, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that ‘There is gC'Od reason to think that it 
is original in Matthew . . . and to conjecture that 
it w'as read in Mark'. Barabbas was just the type 
of political insurgent the hierarchy had wanted 
to see in the Messiah, one who would use force 
where Jesus had refused to do so. Bui at verse 8 
(he crow'd comes into view and ihlate began to 
discern that ihc real crime of Jesus was not 
hostility to Rome, w hich Jews would not norm¬ 
ally resent, but that He had been too popular and 
the priests were envious of Him (10). He there¬ 
fore hoped that a proposal to release Jesus in 
honour of the feast would be welcomed by the 
people. The amazing fickleness of the crowd, 
.stirred up as they were by the chief priests (II), 
is thought by some lo be almost incredible. But 
it was undoubtedly a profound shock to them 
to ‘.ee the supposed Messiah a helpless prisoner 
in the hands of the heathen procurator. There 
was a violent change of feeling, psychologically 
characteristic of a mob, and they were quickly 
ready to clamour for the punishment of the 
impostor. Willing to content the people (15); the 
lasting shame of Pilate is that he chose expediency 
above principle. Multitudes have done, and are 
doing, precisely the same thing since, 'fhe 
punishment of scourging usually preceded 
crucifixion, li was a brutal torture, inflicted with 
whips of leather loaded with metal or bone. (Jne 
infliction of it often proved fatal. John seems to 
suggest that Pilate resorted to it in the hope that 
the Jews would be satisfied (Jn. xix. 1). Even so 
it was a flagrant breach of Roman justice in the 
case of an uncondemned man. 

ix. The crucifixion (xv. 16-41). See notes on 
Mt. xxvii. 27-56; Lk. xxiii. 26-49; Jn. xix. 17-37. 
Jesus was handed over to the soldiers who made 
sport with Him. Praetorium (16) is translated 
‘hall of judgment’ in Jn. xviii. 28; it was probably 
part of the residence of the procurator, which 
some think was in Herod’s palace in Jerusalem. 
The purple (17) may have been a soldier’s faded 
cloak which looked like purple. In all this they 
acted out of contcrnpl, not so much for Jesus, 
perhaps, as for the Jewish nation whose King He 
claimed to be. It is not said (20) that they even¬ 
tually removed the crown of thoms as well as 
the purple, but it is probable that they did. 
Plummer points out that the centurion would not 
have allowed the mockery to continue when the 
march to the place of execution began. Pictures 
of the crucifixion are therefore misleading when 
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they represent the Saviour as wearing the crown merely of the feeling and subjective conscious- 

of thorns. Perhaps the dominant impression left ness of Jesus, as though the dereliction were not 

upon the mind by this account of the mockery is a fact. This is the tendency among modern 

that of the intense loneliness of Jesus. Simon a scholars. But the view of the older theologians 

Cyrenian (21); Cyrene is in North Africa. There (e.g. R. W. Dale, The Atonement, p. 61f.) is to be 

was a strong colony of Jews there and Simon preferred as the correct one, namely, that since 

may have been one of them, arriving in Jerusalem God cannot look upon sin (Hab. i. 13) He hid 

for the Passover; or he may have been a Gentile His face when our sin was laid upon His sinless 

stranger. The mention of his sons indicates that Son. Jesus, the sinner's substitute and sin-bearer, 

they had become disciples. We know nothing was in fact ibrsaken that w'c might never be 

further of Alexander, hut Rufus may be the (Heb. xiii. 5). This was indeed the supreme and 

Rufus of Rom. xvi. 13, a member of the church unparalleled sorrow from which He shrank. To 

in Rome. The place of a skull (22) was probably allinn that sucli a view' is inconsistent with the 

so called from the contour of the ground. Wine love of God (so Vincent Taylor, ad loc.) is to 

minified with myrrh (23; was an opiate or emphasi/e the love of God at the expense of His 

anaesthetic. Bui Jesus refused to meet death with holiness. Jesus cried with a hud voice, anfr yave 
His mental faculties clouded. Had He received wp//ic (37); none of (he evangelists says He 
the potion, w'e might never have had the words died. Mark's expression is simplest: He ‘expired’ 
from the cross. (Gk. exepneusen). But even here the loud cry con- 

In all the Gospels the actual crucifixion is firms what is even more clearly expressed by the 

narrated in the most straightforward manner others, that If is death was not the result of 

and with marked restraint. Our Lord’s physical natural causes or of exhaustion. It was a volun- 

SLifferings are not dwelt upon, for nothing is tary act, and therefore unique. Before any 

gained by gruesomencss. Moreover, the physical natural cause became fatal, and at the moment 

pain was only secondary to the bitter desolation of His own choosing. He delivered up His 

of .spirit which He experienced be».ause of sin. Spirit, so that Pilate marvelled that He was 

//imv Z/m/r (25); that is, nine o’clock in already dead (cf. Jn. x. 17f.). The veil of the 

the morning. Various explanations have been temple was rent in twain (3S); this again is 

advanced to explain the apparent disagreement recorded by all the synoptists. It would be 

with Jn. xix. 14 (where see note). But Joim is observed and reported by the priests, of whom 

probably reckoning from midnight, in w hich case afterwards many believed (Acts vi. 7). Upon the 

he merely states that Jesus was still before Pilate Hebrew mind such a momentous happening 

at 6 a.m. 'The superscription (26) accords with must have made a tremendous impression after 

Roman custom; all four evangelists record it centuries of tabernacle and temple worship in 

but no two agree exactly as to the wording. which the holy of holies had been closed to all 

Mark’s version, however, is basic to all and except thi; High Pric.st on the day ol“ atonement, 

preserves the words that w'cre so particularly Its meaning for us is clearly set out in Heb. x. 

offensive to the Jews (cf. Jn. xix. 21). The//z/cir5 I9tr. The centurion (39), whom tradition has 

(27) occupied the places for which James and named as Longinus, and who was stationed 

John had asked (x. 37). Verse 28 should be directly opposite the cros.s where he saw all that 

omitted on decisive textual evidence. Mark does happened, was evidently impressed by precisely 

not as a rule concern himself with the fulfilment those peciiliarilics about our Lord’s death that 

of Old Testament Scripture, and the inlcrpola- \vc have noted above (on verse 37). 1 hough his 

tion is based on Lk. xxii. 37 and Is. liii. 12. The words may not have meant for him all that we 

mocking words of the chief priests. He saved read into them, nevertheless he stands at the 

others; himself he cannot save (31), constitute close of the Gospel story as the first among the 

‘one of the supreme ironies of history’ (Vincent heathen lo lx; drawn to faith in Christ by the 

Taylor). He could have come down from the power of His death. The women at the cross sur- 

cross, but did not. His slaying there was our passed the disciples in their devotion (40f.), and 

salvation; and that salvation costs us nothing may even have supplied to the evangelist some 

because it cost Him everything. All the synoptists of his information concerning the cnicifixion. 

record the darkness from noon until 3 p.m. (33). Salome was the mother of James and John 

Though brought about by natural causes, the (Mt. xxvii. 56). Mark docs not mention the 

timing of it was clearly supernatural. It could not mother of our l.ord. 

have been the darkness of a solar eclipse, for, as x. The burial (xv. 42-47). See notes on Mt. 
Origen pointed out, it was full moon. The cry of xxvii. 57-61; Lk. xxiii. 50-56; Jn. xix. 38-42. The 

dereliction (34) is the only word from the cross burial of Jesus occupied an important place in 

recorded by Mark and Matthew. It is preserved the creeds of the early Church because it proved 
in the Aramaic, but it is not improbable that the reality of His death (see I Cor. xv. 3f.). The 

Jesus actually quoted the words of Ps. xxii. I in preparation (42) is the technical term for the 

the Hebrew. Mark translates the Aramaic into Friday before the Jewish sabbath, as Mark 

Greek for the benefit of his readers. Wc may not explains for his Gentile readers. An additional 

fathom the depths of the saying, for it brings us reason for urgency in burying the body of Jesus 

to the very heart of the atonement. But it is was the law of Dt. xxi. 22f., commanding the 

important that wc do not interpret the words burial of criminals before nightfall on the day of 
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execution. Joseph is described as ‘from’ (Gk. 
apo) Arimathaea, probably because he had 
ceased to reside there, and had settled in Jeru¬ 
salem. The location of Arimathaea is unknown. 
The tomb (Mt. xxvii. 60), and possibly also the 
garden containing it, were his. As a member of 
the Sanhedrin that had driven Pilate to condemn 
an innocent person to death, his action would 
indeed require courage (43). But reverence and 
love for the Master prevailed in him. Mark alone 
records the questioning of the centurion (44f.). 

V. THE CONSUMMATION, xvi. 1-20 

a. The resurrection (xvi. 1-8) 

See notes on Mt. xxviii. 1-20; Lk. xxiv. I 12; 
Jn. XX. 1-31. When the sahhath was past (1). 
Complete silence hangs over this sabbath except 
for tiic brief statement of Lk. xxiii. 56 that they 
rested that day. The accounts of the resiirrceiion 
dilfer in details as all genuine eyewitness evidence 
docs; but the main outlines of the day's events 
agree. The first visit was made by women who 
came very early. At the rising of the sun (2) is 
thought to be difiicull in view of Jn. xx. 1, ‘when 
it was yet dark.’ Toney rcpunctuates and con¬ 
nects the phrase with verse 3: ‘When the sun was 
risen and they were saying . . .' Hut something 
depends upon the point of view iVom which ll\c 
events are narrated. The actual resurrection was 
unseen by human eyes, and the first sign of it was 
the removal of the stone (4). Angels appeared 
before Jesus Himself was seen (5). Mark leaves 
us to infer that the yoitrif^^ man was an angel. 
Jesus was first seen by Mary Magdalene (9). 

lividencc for the resurrection is unimpeach¬ 
able. The tomb was empty and no one could 
produce the body. His friends could not have 
stolen it and His foes would not have done so. If 
further evidence is needed we may find it in the 
very existence and survival of the Christian 
Church. We may with profit compare here 
Paul’s enumeration of the consequences that 
result from the dire hypothesis, ‘If Christ be not 
risen . . .’ (1 Cor. xv. 14-19). In verse 7 the words 
anU Peter arc peculiar to Mark and constitute 
one of the evidences of the connection between 
this Gospel and the apostle. Peter would cherish 
the fact that, despite his grievous fall, his risen 
Lord showed special remembrance of him. 

b. The epilogue (xvi. 9-20) 

These last twelve verses present one of the major 
textual problems of the New Testament, The 
principal facts are as follows. The two Codices 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus omit the whole section, 
though their scribes possibly knew of it. Four 
other MSS of less weight supply an alternative 
and much shorter ending, and three of them add 


an explanatory note. Most other uncial and 
cursive ms, together witli Versions and patristic 
writers, support the inclusion of xvi. 9-20. Cony- 
bearc found in an Armenian ms of tlic tenth 
century a note ascribing the verses to Aristion, 
the disciple of John of whom Papias speaks. This 
would mean that they are at least very early 
(perhaps a.d. 100), even if non-Markan, and 
have something of the authority of John. The 
transition from verse 8 to verse 9 is abrupt and 
there is a change of subject. Mar}' Magdalene is 
introduced as a stranger in verse 9, despite licr 
appearance in verse I. Instead ol’ tlte vividness of 
detail so characteristic of Mark, we have here a 
kind of resume or summary ol the resurrection 
appearances. 

I'he generally accepted view is either that the 
(jospcl was very early rnutilaied at the last page, 
or that Mark was unable to finish, perhaps 
owing to li'ic rising tide of persecution. There 
remains the possibility, however, that Mark 
intended to end abruptly at verse 8 and this has 
been argued with some force recently by R. H. 
Lightfooi {The Gospel Message of St. Mark. 
O.U.P. 1950, chapter vii). 

The passage contains four sections. J'hc 
appearance to Mary Magdalene (9-11); the 
appearance to two travellers (12f.; cf. I k. xxiv. 
13-35); the appearance to the eleven (14-18); 
and the ascension and the session on high (19,20). 

In another form (12); the risen body ot' Christ 
bad powers which it did not possess before the 
pa.ssion. The term the eleven (14) is used in a 
collective .sense to designate the apostolic 
company irrespective of the exact number. 
1 hough upbraided for their unbelief, they are 
given the great missionary commission. He that 
helieveth not shall be damned (16); better, as in 
KV, ‘condemned’, ft is noteworthy that no 
mention of baptism is made in this negative 
member of the pair of clauses. It is unbelief 
which leads to condemnation, not absence of 
any ritual observance. With verse 18a cf. Acts 
xxviii. 3-5. 

Verses 19 and 20 indicate the fact that from 
one point of view our I.ord’s work on earth, of 
which this Gospel is the record, is finished: he 
sat on the ri^ht hand of God\ from another point 
of \'iew it is to continue through the Church 
which is His mystical body: they went forth . . . 
the Lord working with them. And so the Gospel 
which pre-eminently sets forth the power and 
activity of the Son of God on earth closes with 
the revelation of the unfinished task of the 
Church on earth. That task still awaits comple¬ 
tion, but the same Lord still works with those 
who obey His command, confirming the word 
with .signs following. 

C. E. Graham Swift. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 

INTRODUCTION 

See also the Geneva! Article, "The Fourfold Gospel\ pp. 58-63. 


1. AUTHORSHIP 

The authorship of the third Gospel has been 
attributed to Luke, the friend of Paul, by the 
whole Christian Church throui^hout the ages. 
This tradition can be traced back without inter¬ 
ruption to the middle of the second century, 
and nothing has been found in th.e records of 
the early Church to indicate that the book was 
ever ascribed to any other writer. The internal 
evidence is in harmony w'ith this objective 
testimony. 

Luke’s name does not appear in the Ciospcl, 
and it occurs only three times in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Paul alone mentions Luke, and in doing 
so he throws some light upon him. lie was a 
physician (Col. iv. 14), and that implies that he 
was a man of culture and education. His literary 
culture appears in the classical preface to the 
Gospel (i. 1-4), in which he follows the manner 
of the Greek historians. Traces of his medical 
knowledge appear throughout the book: see 
iv. 23, 38, v. 12, viii. 43, xiii. 11, xxii. 44. He 
seems to have been a Gentile, for he is not 
included in the list of those ‘w'ho arc of the 
circumcision’ in Col. iv. 10, II. He was one of 
Paul’s fellow-labourers (Plim. 24), and the only 
companion the apostle had during his last 
impri.sonment in Rome just before his martyr¬ 
dom (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

Luke was the author of the Acts as well (Acts 
i. 1, 2), and although his name does not occur 
in that book either, yet the course of his com¬ 
panionship with Paul can be traced in the 
passages where the first personal pronoun is 
used. These ‘wc’ sections begin when Paul was 
at Troas on his second missionary journey (y\cts 
xvi. 9, 10). There is some probability in Sir 
W. M. Ramsay’s theory that Luke was the ‘man 
of Macedonia’ in Paul’s vision and belonged to 
Philippi, although tradition says that he belonged 
to Antioch. He accompanied Paul and his party 
from Troas to Philippi, and seems to have 
remained there when Paul and Silas went on 
into Greece. The third person is resumed at that 
point in the narrative, and it is continued until 
Paul revisited Philippi on his third missionary 
journey some years later (Acts xx. 5, 6). Then 
Luke takes up the first person again as he goes 
on with the story, and continues to use it to the 
end of the book, except when telling of Paul’s 
imprisonment in Caesarea. This shows that 
Luke was the apostle’s constant companion 
from the time he left Philippi on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, and that he remained in Palestine 


within easy roach of Paul until he was able to 
join him again on the voyage to Rome. 

11. DATL AND PLACE OF WRITING 

The two years of Paul’s enforced stay in Caesarea 
would atford Luke ample time and opportunity 
to gather the material for his Gospel. At Ibis 
time, il not before, his purpose to write a Gospel 
must have been conceived, and it would be the 
most natural thing for him, when he found 
himself in Palestine, to follow' the steps of Jesus 
up and down the land. The date of the book 
cannot be determined exactly, but there is no 
valid reason for placing it at a later period. Vhc 
Gospel was written before the Acts, for Luke 
calls it ‘the former treatise’ (Acts i. 1); and the 
Acts does not take us beyond Paul’s two years' 
imprisonment in Rome, that is. to about the 
year 62. All these circumstances make it probable 
that the Gospel was wnllen at Caesarea about 

A.i). 60. 

UL THE WRITER’S AIM 

Lhe book is addressed to a private Christian 
called Thcophilus (i. 1-4), who must have been 
a man of some prominence, but is otherwise 
unknown. It was intended, ofcour.se, for a wide 
circle of readers, and the fact that ‘Theophilus’ 
is a Greek name would indicate that Luke had 
in mind the Greeks of the Roman world. J'hey 
were the people among whom Paul'.s missionary 
labouis were carried on. 

Luke writes as a historian and sets his narra¬ 
tive in the frame of contemporary history. It 
begins ‘in the days of Herod, the king of Judaea’ 
(i. 5). It mentions the imperial decree that 
brought Joseph and Mary from Galilee to 
Bethlehem (ii. 1). In the course of the story 
Luke pays careful attention to dales and marks 
of time (e.g. i. 26, ii. 21, 42). When he begins 
tiie account of the Lord’s public ministry he 
notes the years of the reigning Caesar and the 
age of Jesus, and takes a survey of the civil and 
religious rulers who were specially concerned 
with Palestine (iii. 1, 2, 2.3). 

This Gospel presents Jesus as the ideal Man 
and as the Saviour of all classes of men. Here 
we see Him pass through all the stages of a 
normal human life, from infancy through boy¬ 
hood to mature manhood. Here He is seen 
touching human life on all sides, entering the 
domestic life of the people and moving among 
all classes of society. Luke makes it clear that 
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the sympathy of Jesus went out especially to the 
poor, who compose the vast majority of man¬ 
kind, and to women, on whom both Jews and 
Gentiles in that ancient world looked down. 

The universal gospel which Paul preached 
would give Luke the basis for the portrait that 
he draws of the Saviour, and his own calling as 


‘the beloved physician’ would give him a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of the nature and needs 
of men. Thus Luke was peculiarly well qualified 
to be the author of such a book as this. 

note: For a map of Palestbie in the lime of 
Christy see p. 775. 
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COMMENTARY 


1. PREFACE, i. 14 

Luke begins his Gospel with a simple and 
modest introduction, linely phrased, which tells of 
the care lie took to secure fullness and accuracy 
for his narrative, and of tJie end he had in view. 
His purpose was to set forth the historical 
foundation of the Christian faith. 

Many have taken in hand (1). This statement 
is the only positive informahon vve posses; about 
written records lying behind the synoptic 
Gospels, These narratives have all perished. 
Those things which are most surely believed (1): 
rather, ’those matters which have b.een fulfilled’ 
(Rv). i.e. the established facts of the gospel. 
Having: had perfect understanding of all thinys 
(3); rather, ‘having traced the course of all 
things accurately' (rv). Luke distinguishes him¬ 
self from the eyewitnesses (2) but claimN to liavc 
made a thorough investigation. Most excellent 
Theophilus (3). The title indicates a man of 
ollicial rank. It occurs three times in the Acts 
(sec xxiii. 26, xxiv, 3, xxvi. 25, rv). 

II. 1 HE ADVENT OF THE SA\ lOlJR. 
i. 5—ii. 52 

These chapters contain llie most complete 
account in the New Testament of the facts 
connected with the incarnation. They record a 
scries of events beginning before the birth of 
Jesus and taking us on into His grow'ing boy¬ 
hood. There is a peculiar beauty and a joyous 
atmosphere in these opening scenes of the 
Gospel stor\'. 

a. The announceitient of John (t. 5-25) 

The first scene takes place in the temple, the 
centre of the Old Testament system. The course 
of Abia (5), or .Abijah, to which Zacharias 
belonged, was one of the twenty-four courses 
into which David organized the priests (1 Ch. 
xxiv. 10). Each course was on duty in the temple 
for a week every six montlis, and incense was 
offered twice every day, at the morning and 
evening sacrifices. The narrative tells of the 
righteous character of the aged and childless 
couple (5-7), and of the angel's appearance to 
Zacharias as he ministered at tlie altar of 
incense (8 12). He informed the priest that his 
wife Elisabeth was to have a son, w'hom he 
should name John; and then he described the 
life John would live and the ministry he would 
fulfil (13-17). When Zacharias expressed doubt 
because of the advanced age of himself and bis 
wife, the angel disclosed hi.» own name and high 
position, and pronounced a temporary judg¬ 
ment upon the priest for his unbelief (18-20). 
The narrative goes on to record the fulfilment 
of both the judgment (21, 22) and the promise 
announced by the angel (23 25). 

Herod{5). Distinguished from other Herods by 
the title ‘the Great’, he was an Edomite by 


race and a Jew by religion; he ruled over the 
Jews from 37 to 4 b.c. His lot was to burn incense 
(9). It was only once in a lifetime that a priest 
could obtain this honour, and the number of 
priests w^as so great that many of them never 
obtained it. Into the temple (9). The inner 
sanctuary (Gk. naos) as distinguished from the 
tcjiiplc structure (Gk. hieron). Here prayiny 
without (10). fhe people stood waiting in the 
court outsitlc the sanctuary, but within the 
temple walls, while the clouds of incense arose 
in the lufiy place, symbolizing their prayers. 

Thy prayer is heard (13). Zacharias had no 
doubt prayed for a son in the past, but in that 
solemn service when, as priest, he offered the 
supplications of the people his prayer would be 
that of all devout Israelites—for the coming of 
the Messiah. The angel was announcing the first 
step in the answer to that prayer. Thou shalt call 
his name John (13). I he name means ‘the grace 
of Jehovah'. The dispensation of grace in dis¬ 
tinction from that of the law was about to begin 
(cf. Jn. i. 17). In the spirit ami power of Elias 
(17). The angel's words recall the closing 
prophecy of Malachi (iv. 5, 6). The New Testa¬ 
ment begins where the Old leslament ends. 
Malachi’s prophecy was fulfilled in the person 
of John the Baptist (Mt. xi. 14, xvii. 12, 13), / 
am Gabriel {\9). He had been sent on two former 
occasions to Daniel, whose prophecies were 
concerned with the advent of the Messiah (Dn. 
viii. 16, ix. 21). To take away my reproach (25). 
That of being childless, keenly felt by every 
Hebrew wife. See Gn. xxx. 23, where Rachel 
uses the same words. 

b. The annoiincemcnt of Jesus (i. 26 38) 
f rom the temple in Jerusalem the narrative 
takes us to the home of a humble maiden in a 
Galilean village. The same angel who announced 
the coming birth of John was sent to Nazareth 
to announce a more transcendent birth. He 
greeted Mary with a salutation that puzzled her, 
and she wondered what it meant (26-29). He 
told her that she had found favour with God 
and should bring forth a son, whom she was to 
name Jesus. In Him should be fulfilled the 
promise God gave David of a throne and an 
everlasting kingdom (30-33). In answer to 
Mary's wondering question, the angel conveyed 
to her the explanation, with delicate reserve and 
holy joy, that God was to be the Father of her 
Son (34, 35). Then he encouraged Mary by 
telling her about Elisabeth, and Mary’s final 
words express the humble submission with 
w'hich she put herself at God’s disposal (36-38). 

Call his name Jesus (31). The name is the 
Greek form of ‘Joshua’ and means ‘the salva¬ 
tion of Jehovah’. It was revealed to Joseph also 
(see Mt. i. 21). How shall this be? (34). Mary’s 
question does not imply any doubt or unbelief 
as did that of Zacharias (see verse 18), but 
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simply innocent surprise. The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee (35); in His capacity as the 
creative power of God (Gn. i. 2). The incarna¬ 
tion was the beginning of a new creation. That 
holy thing (35), free from all taint of sin. Though 
truly of Adam's race, Jesus was nevertheless born 
as the sinless Head of a new race. Shall be 
called the Son of God (35). The angel's words 
base the divine Sonship of Mary's child on 
His conception by the divine Spirit. This 
does not imply, nor does it exclude, His pre- 
cxistence. Its result is seen in the consciousness 
of the Fatherhood of God which Jesus possessed 
from His earliest years. Mary’s simple words in 
verse 38 are a sublime expression of her faith 
and self-devotion. She accepts the sacrifice 
involved—such a sacrifice of her reputation as is 
revealed in what Joseph intended to do with her 
before the matter was revealed to him (Mt. i. 19). 

c. Mary’s visit to Elisabeth (L 39-56) 

Mary went up to Judaea with lively eagerness, 
and Elisabeth greeted her with an inspired 
salutation of intense feeling (39 45). Mary's 
song breathes a calm, deep repose, and a pro¬ 
found sense of exaltation (46-55). Jt is modelled 
on Hannah's song (1 Sa. ii. 1-10), and contains 
several quotations from the Psalms. Mary seems 
to have remained with Elisabeth until John was 
bom (56). 

Filled with the Holy Ghost (41). The prophetic 
spirit of the old covenant came upon Elisabeth 
and she recognized Mary as the mother of the 
Messiah (43). And Mary said (46). Her first 
words express the state of her soul and reveal 
the high spiritual plane on which she had been 
living. 

d. The birth of John (1. 57-80) 

The circumstances attending the birth and 
naming of the child made a profound impression 
on the people round about (57 -66). The song of 
Zacharias is modelled on the prophecies and is 
full of the idea of redemption. It shows that the 
spiritual significance of the messianic age, which 
was now being ushered in, was well understood 
by the devout souls in Israel (67-75). He ex¬ 
presses his joy at the part assigned to his own 
son in this work, and then the song overfiows 
with a closing thanksgiving for the messianic 
salvation (76-79). The historical conclusion of 
the narrative, telling of the growth of John and 
the preparation for his ministry (80), agrees with 
the statement in verse 66 that the hand of the 
Lord was with him. 

Laid them up in their hearts (66); a charac¬ 
teristic expression of Luke’s (cf. ii. 19, 51), 
showing that he gathered some of his informa¬ 
tion from the people actually concerned in the 
events he narrates. To give knowledge of salva¬ 
tion (77). This was the purpose of John’s work 
as the forerunner. The people had a false idea 
of the salvation which the Messiah was to bring. 
John was to give them the true idea as con¬ 
sisting in spiritual deliverance from the dominion 


of sin. The dayspring from on high (78); an 
allusion to Mai. iv. 2, a beautiful figure to 
describe the dawn of the new age. 

e. The birth of Jesus (ii. 1-20) 

The story opens with a historical note about an 
imperial decree for taking a census of the Roman 
world (1-3). When this was put into operation 
in Palestine it brought Joseph and Mary from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem to be enrolled in their 
ancestral city; and there the Saviour of the 
world was born (4-7). Heaven’s interest in the 
event was manifested by the news an angel 
brought to the shepherds in the open country, 
and by the praise of a heavenly host accompany¬ 
ing the message (8-14). I he shepherds found 
the new-born babe by the sign the angel gave 
them, and then spread abroad the angel's message 
about the child (15-17). Luke goes on to tell of 
the impression produced among those who 
heard the story, and implies that there was a 
great contnist between the momentary and 
superficial wonder of the people and the pro¬ 
found thoughts and feelings of Mary (18-20). 

Caesar Augustus (1); the first of the Roman 
Emperors, who reigned from 31 n.c. to a.d 14. 
Should he taxed (1); lit. ‘should be enrolled’. 
The decree was for the taking of a periodical 
census as the basis of taxation. This taxing was 
first made (2); rather, ‘This was the first enrol¬ 
ment made’ (rv). The first application of the 
decree in Palestine was being made when Jesus 
was born. Luke mentions Cyrenius (Quirinius) 
as governor of Syria at the time because that 
Roman province exercised a measure of super¬ 
vision over the kingdom of Herod. See also note 
on Acts V. 37. 

The city of David (4); Bethlehem, six miles 
south of Jerusalem, was David's birthplace and 
original home (1 Sa. xvii. 12, 58). To all people 

(10) ; lit. ‘to all the people’, pointing to the Jews 
as the first recipients of the joy. Christ the Lord 

(11) . Thus does the angel declare the new-born 
babe to be the promised Messiah. 

The song of the angels as given in the rv (14) 
is in two symmetrical parts, and presents two 
corresponding scenes. It is literally: ‘Glory in 
the highest (heavens) to God, and on earth peace 
among men of good will.’ The phrase ‘men of 
good will’ is a Hebraism, and means men who 
are the objects of God’s good will. Verse 19 
throws light on Mary’s character and also indi¬ 
cates that Luke obtained his information from 
her. 

f. The infancy of Jesus (ii. 21-39) 

His parents brought the child to the temple in 
Jerusalem and carried out all that the law 
required in the case of a first-born son (21-24). 
The song of Simeon is marked by suppressed 
rapture and profound spiritual insight. He 
represents himself as a watchman now released 
from duty because the messianic hope, for which 
he was commanded to wait, has appeared (25- 
32). His address to Mary shows that he had 
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some insight into the meaning of the prophecies 
that foreshadowed the sutrcrin«.s of the Mes^^iah 
t^3-35). The aged prophetess Anna contirmed 
his testimony regarding the child (36-38). 
Joseph and Mary returned to Nazareth after 
every prescription of the law had been fuIHIlcd 
(39). 

To present him to the Lon! (22). All the first¬ 
born in Israel belonged to God because of the 
deliverance in Egypt on the Passover night (F\. 
xiii. 2). A first-born son had be redeemed by 
a sacrificial oiTering (Nn. wiii. 15). The offering 
of .loseph and Mary was that which, the wry 
poor were allowed to substitute for a lamb 
(Lv. xii. 8). The fail and again (34); i.e. the 
ruin of some and the salvation of others. Them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusule/n (38). 
Simeon and Anna represent the devout people 
in Israel as distinguished from the carnally 
minded Jews. There seems to have been an 
expectation among them at this time that the 
advent of the Messiah was approaeliing. 

g. The boyhood of Jesus (ii. 40-52) 

He grew in body, mind and spirit from child¬ 
hood (40), through boyhood into young man¬ 
hood (52). His human nature was perfect and 
complete at each stage of its development. 
When He was twelve years old, the age at which 
a young Jew became a member of the cojigrcga- 
tion of Israel, Jesus was taken up U) the Passover 
in Jerusalem for the first time. The incident that 
occurred on this occasion reveals tlie unique and 
sinless nature of the growing boy (41-51). 

The feast of the passover (41), Phis feast com¬ 
memorated the deliverance of Israel from Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 1 -20). It was held in the spring of the 
year and its celebration, which included the 
feast of unleavened bread, lasted eight days, /// 
the company (44). It would he a troop of Galilean 
pilgrims travelling in a cara\'aTi. When they 
halted for the night Jesus was missed. After 
three days (46). After tine day out and one day 
back. He was found on the thirti day in one of 
the courts of the temple, where He had spent 
each day in His eagerness to learn from the 
doctors of the law, w'ho were accustomed to 
give public instruction at the feasts. Wist ye 
not? (49). The answer of Jesus is an e.xpression 
of surprise. There was something about Him 
which He was surprised His parents did not 
know. Both the av and the rv paraphrase, 
rather than translate, the indefinite phrase of 
the original Circck, ‘in my Father’s things'. He 
had always been occupied with His Father’s 
affairs and had no interests of His own to 
engage Him. This was w'hat His parents might 
have known. Here is revealed the inner life of 
a child who had no .self-will. His words do not 
imply a consciousness of His own divine nature, 
but rather the consciousness of an unfallen 
human nature. This accounts for His parents 
not understanding what He meant (50). Was 
subject unto them (51). This cxpres,ses the atti¬ 
tude of Jesus’ life in Nazareth for the next 


eighteen years (iii. 25). Joseph is not mentioned 

again, no doubt because he w-as n<>t living whert 
Christ's public ministry began, .lesus worked at 
Joseph's trade (Ml. xiii. 55; Mk. vi. 3), and, 
being the eldest son in the family, w'oiild carry 
the burden of the home after the father's death. 


HI. THE SAVIOl R’S rUEPARATION 
FOR HIS MINISTRY, iii. 1 iv. 13 

The transition from Jesus' private life in Naza¬ 
reth to His public ministry in Israel was marked 
by two unique events in His experience which 
constituted His special preparation for His task 
—the baptism and the temptation. Luke begins 
his account of these events with a reference to 
the rulers of the time (iii. 1). See the map of 
Palestine on p. 775. fiberius was as.sociated 
with Augustus in the rule of the Roman Empire 
for two years before (he latter died, which 
would make his fifteenth year a.o. 2b, .ludaea 
wa.s under the direct rule of the Roman governor 
Pontius Pilate, whose province included Samaria 
as well as Judaea. It w'as one of four parts into 
which the dominion of Herod the Great had 
been divided. Hence the title letrarch, ‘ruler of 
a fourth part’, was given to the rulers of the 
other three parts. Herod, known as Antipas, 
and Philip were sons of Herod the Great, 'fhe 
realm of the Ibrmer included Peraca, the district 
east of the lower Jordan, as well as Galilee. 
That of the latter lay cast of the upper Jordan 
and the Sea of Galilee. Nothing is known of 
L\.sanias, w'ho ruled over a small political 
division between Damascus and Mount Hermon. 
J‘hc heads of the .Icvvish hierarchy were Annas 
and Caiaphas (iii. 2). Annas had been deposed 
by the Romans in a.d. 15 but was still High 
IViest in the eyes of the Jews. His .son-in-law 
Caiaphas was the official High I^riest. 

a. The preaching of John the Baptist (iii. 1 20) 
See notes on Mt. iii. 1-12; Mk. i. 1-8. Cf. also 
Jn. i. 6-34. Having received a call from God, 
John began to preach repentance in the region 
of the Jordan and used baptism as a sign of 
repentance, linis fulfilling a prophecy of Isaiah’s 
(2-6). He warned the crowds who came to be 
baptized to bring forth fruits proving their 
repentance, and gave them practical directions 
to forsake tlicir besetting sins and do the par¬ 
ticular duty that was required of them (7-14). 
In the midst of the general wonder he awakened, 
John told them why he baptized with water and 
announced that the Messiah was coming after 
him and would baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
execute judgment (15-17). Luke then completes 
his account of the Baptist at this point by 
telling how his ministry was abruptly terminated 
by imprisonment at the hands of Herod, whose 
wickedness he had reproved (18-20). Cf. Mt. 
xiv. 1-12; Mk. vi. 14-29. 

The voice of one crying (4). The general sense 
of the passage, quoted from Is. xl. 3-5, is a call 
to prepare a highway through the wilderness 
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for the coming of a king. The math to come (7). 
The people thought that the judgment of the 
Messiah was to be executed upon tlieir Gentile 
oppressors. John warned them of a coming 
judgment for the Jews IhcmseKes, and declared 
that it was imminent. I iiuiecJ baptize yon with 
water (16). I'here is an emphasis in the original 
on both / and with water. That was all that John 
could do. Then he points the contrast between 
his own baptizing with water and the Messiah's 
baptizing with the Holy Spirit. This is noted in 
all the Gospels (Mt. iii. 11; Mk. i. 8; .In. i. 33), 
and is also mentioned by Jesus after the resur¬ 
rection (Acts i. 5). Obviously there was an 
intended parallel between John's baptizing with 
water and the subseguent outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. The rite John intro¬ 
duced was based upo/i the promises o; the 
prophets (Is. xliv. 3; F:zk. xxxvi. 25-27). Aiu! 
with Jire (16). T his refers to the purifying power 
of the Spirit’s work, while water refers to its 
cleansing power. 

h. The baptism of Jesus (iii. 21, 22) 

Sec notes on Ml. iii. 13 17; Mk. i. ‘/-J 1 In 
l)eing baptized, Jesus dedicated Himself to (.i«;d 
as the representative Man in order to receive 
the power o!' the Holy Spirit for cariying out 
His messianic task. Luke gives only a brief 
summary of the event, but ho adds the im¬ 
portant feature that Jesus was prayinL: at the 
tinie. It is implied that the de.'«ceat of the Hi)ly 
Spirit upon Him was the auswer to His prayer. 
The prayer life of Jesus stands out in this Gospel. 
T hci'c are nine other instances of prayer iu the 
Lord's life mentioned by Luke alone tv. lo, 
vi. 12, ix. IS, 2'A \i. 1, xxii. 32, 44, xxiii. Tt, 46). 
'Thou art mv beloved Son; in thee ! am well 
pleased (22). J his was the Taihcr’s acceptance 
of llic scif-dedicalion of the Son and His ap¬ 
proval of the preceding thirty \ears of prrvaic 
life. 

c. The lineage of Jesus (iii. 23-3tS) 

This differs from tiie genealogy in Mt. i. 1-17 
(q.v.) because it gives the line of Mary instead 
of the line of Joseph. Luke traces the human 
ancestry of Jesus back through David and 
Abraham to Adam —t!-!us showing His connec¬ 
tion not only witir Israel, as Matthew doe.>, but 
with all mankind as well. The two lines differ 
between David and Joseph. Matll'.cw traces the 
royal line of David from Solo nc-n down to 
Joseph, showing Jesus to be the legal heir of 
David. Luke truces Mary's ancestry back to 
Nathan, another son of David (31), showing 
that Jesus was ‘of the seed of JTavid according 
to the flesh’ (Rom. i. 3). Mary’s name is not 
mentioned, but Joseph is called the son of Heli 
(23) as being his son-in-law. Luke ends his 
genealogy by calling Adam the son oj God (38). 
In him humanity had its first beginning as a 
result of a creative act of God. In Jesus 
humanity had a new beginning by another 
creative act. 


d. The temptation of Jesus (iv. 1-13) 

See notes on Mt, iv. 1-11; Mk. i. 12, 13. This 
mysterious experience took place immediately 
after Jesus had received the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit at His baptism and was the first outcome 
of that experience (1). It was an attack on the 
altitude of complete surrender to God which 
He had then taken, and a subtle attempt on the 
part of the devil to introduce the element of 
self-will into the work of the Messiah. Jesus 
refused to have the matter referred to Himself 
at ali, and met eacli separate appeal of the 
adversary in the iiglu of the will of God as 
revealed in His Word. Luke gives the three 
temptations in an order differcrtl fiom Mattiiew’s 
(sec Mt. iv. 1-11). It is probable that they were 
ail i rcscnlcd to the mind of Jesus at one time, 
and tiiat He separated the dilTcrent elenienis of 
the one great temptation and gave them this 
objective form in order to tell the disciples of a 
subjective experience that was too profound for 
any human mind to understand. 

if thou be the Son of God (3); an allusion to 
tile voice Jesus heard at His baptism. It is 
written (4). Jesus did not reply as the Son of 
God, but as tlie representative Man, giving an 
answer which any man can give. All His quota- 
lions are from Deuteronomy (viii. 3, vi. 13, 
vi, 16). That is delivered unto me ((»). Jesus did 
not deny the claim Satan made here; elsv> 
where He recognizes it (cf. Jn. .\ii. 31, xiv. 30, 
xvi. II). T he subtkTy of liiis temptation lay in 
llie fact I hat the devil olVcied to i>iit his own 
enormous inllccnce in the world m the dispo.sal 
of Jesus for the promouon of the messianic 
kingdom. Tor it is written (10). T he devil did 
not misquote the Sciiptiire (Ps. xci. 11, 12), but 
he mi.>aj>plicd it to make it mean presumptuous 
reliance on God a.nd not faith. All the temptation 
(13); rather, every Kind of temptation', the 
whole round ol' temptation to which the l.ord’s 
imman nature Vv'as open (cf. fleb. iv. 15). Tor a 
season (13). The devil may have returned to the 
attack from lime to time; but Luke probably 
alludes to his final assault in Gethsemane (Jn. 
xiv. 30; Lk. xxii. 53). 

IV. THL MINISTRY IN GALILEE. 

IT. 14 -ix. 50 

Lukc'.'> account of the Lord’s Galilean ministry 
begins wiih Nazareth, lli.s home town, and ends 
wiiii the transligurativ^in, the real consummation 
of liis human life. During this period He 
gathered a group of tlisciplcs around Himself, 
and it may be divided into four parts, marked 
by steps in their calling and training. 

a. Up to llie call of the first disciples (iv. 14-44) 
After an introductory statement about the 
return of Jesus into Galilee, we are told of a 
visit to Nazareth and a sabbath in Capernaum. 

i. T he return to Galilee (iv. 14,15). Jesus came 
back into Galilee and entered upon a ministry 
of teaching in the synagogues, carrying it on iu 
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the power which He had received at His baptism, followers. Now He began to attach to Himself 
His fame spread throughout the whole province, regular disciples. During this period the religious 
which at that time was densely populated. In the leaders began to show their opposition to Him. 
power of the Spirit (14). All the evangelists tell i. The call of Simon Peter (v. 1-11). This 
us that the Holy Spirit came upon Jesus at His incident is probably the same as that recorded 

baptism, but Luke alone goes on to show how in abridged form in Mt. iv. 18-22 and Mk. 

this experience influenced His life. There are i. 16-20. See notes there. Luke alone tells of 

four references to it in this chapter (see verses Jesus teaching from Simon’s boat (cf. Mk. iii. 9, 

1, 14, 18). iv. 1) and of the great catch of fishes. The sur- 

ii. A visit to Nazareth (iv. 16 30). Coming to prising result which followed Simon's incredu- 

His own city, Jesus taught on the sabbath in lous obedience to the Lord’s command broke 

the synagogue there. He read from Js. Ixi. 1, 2 down his proud self-confidence and brought him 
and applied the prophecy to Himself, thus ex- to the feet of Jesus with a confession of utter 

plaining the change that had taken place in His unworthiness. Jesus replied with a word of en- 

life since He left His home to go down to John’s couragement and told him that he was to become 

baptism. The people bore witness to the gracious a fisher of men. Simon and his partners then 

character of His message, but when He men- gave up their fishing and became followers of 

tioned cases of God’s favour being shown to Jesus. 

Gentiles they w'ere enraged and made an attempt Master, we have toiled all the night (5). This 
to do away with Him. The passage is peculiar to was the best time for fishing. Peter expected no 
Luke, and it is doubtful whether this is the same result, but he would let down the nets as a token 

visit as that recorded by Matthew (xiii. 54 58) of obedience to the Master (5). From Jn. i. 40-42 

and Mark (vi. 1-6) later in the ministry. we know that he had already met Jesus. Depart 

As his custom was (16). This tluows light on from me (8). The result gave Peter such a new 
His previous private life. Every Jewish com- revelation of the character of Jesus, who had 
munity had its synagogue for the reading and thus rewarded him for the use of his boat, that 

teaching of the iaw and for the worship of Ciod. he saw his own character in a true light. He 

It was customary to stand when reading the addressed Jesus now with the higher and holier 
Scriptures and to sit when teaching. He began title of Lord. 

to say (21). There is a solemn emphasis about ii. Special miracles of heading (v. 12 26). 

these words in their context. When Jesus sat During a tour among the cities of Galilee Jesus 

down, showing that He intended to teach, a healed a leper who had appealed to Him, and 

hushed and eager expectation took possession of the miracle resulted in a great increase of popular 
tlie people. Then He broke the silence wiih an interest. Throngs came to be healed, but Jesus 

amazing claim. Is not this Joseph's son? (22). He kept withdrawing froni them for prayer (12-16). 

w'as one of their own townsmen and had been The miracle is described more briefly in Mt. 

brouglit up among them. Why should He siiow viii. 1-4 and more fully in Mk. i. 40-45, where 

such grace and make such claims? see notes. Luke alone describes the man iis full 

iii. A sabbath in Capernaum (iv. 31-44), This of leprosy (12). The growing fame of Jesus drew 

passage is parallel wiih Mk. i. 21-39, where we the religious leaders from all over the land, and 

have the most complete account of a sabbath some of them were prc.sent on anotlicr occasion, 

day’s work in the life of Jesus. See notes there. when Jesus healed a paralytic who had been let 

Luke tells of the casting out of an unclean spirit down through the roof in a crowded house. They 

in the synagogue (31-37), the restoration of were scandalized when Jesus told the sick man 

Peter’s wife’s mother from a fever in his home before healing him that his sins were forgiven 

(38, 39), the healing of a crowd of sick people in (17-24). But the people who witnessed the 

the city in the evening (40, 41), and the departure miracle were amazed and awed and gave praise 

next morning for a tour in Galilee (42-44). Cf. to God (25, 26). See notes on Mt. ix. 2-8; Mk. 

Mt. viii. 14-17. ii. 1-12. Shew thyself to the priest (14). Jesus 

Came down (31). Capernaum was on the shore would not have the law ignored, which required 

of the Sea of Galilee which lies 680 feci below the priest to give a certificate of cleansing (sec 

sea level, while Nazareth was in the hill country Lv. xiii). Pharisees (17). 1’hey were a religious 

of Galilee. A spirit of an unclean devil (33). This party who stood for the strict observance of the 

is a typical instance of demon possession and of law as interpreted by the scribes or doctors of 

Christ’s method of dealing with it. Demons the law (17). The power of the Lord was present 

belong to the kingdom of Satan, which was /u/i^a///lew (17). It was present for Jesus to use 

especially active when Christ was among men. in His miracles of healing. This indicates His 

When the sun was setting (40); marking tlie end dependence upon God in all His work. The Son 

of the sabbatii day, v/hen the people could nov/ of man (24). This is the phrase that Jesus always 

carry their sick. used in speaking of Himself. None of the evan- 

, , ^ , . gelists use it of Him, and no one ever addressed 

b. Prom the call of the first disciples to the dioice Him by this title. He evidently wished to be 
of the Twelve (v. I vi. 11) regarded as the representative man. 

Jesus had been winning adherents by His preach- iii The discipleship of Levi (v. 27-39). This 
ing, but had not yet formed a band of personal passage is parallel with Mt. ix. 9-17 and Mk. 
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ii. 14-22, where sec notes. l.evi is also known as 
Matthew, the name which he uses himself. He 
was a collector of taxes, and was called from his 
toll-booth. He responded immediately, leaving 
his lucrative business to become a follow'cr of 
Jesus (27, 28). He gave a reception to his new 
Master in his own home, which brought a great 
many of his fellow-publicans and other social 
outcasts and Jesus together. Tiiis gave Jesus an 
occasion to explain the real purpose of His 
mission (29-32). Then a question was raised 
why His disciples did not fast like the disciples 
of John and the l^harisees. In replying Jesus 
gave the first hint ol His death (33-35), and 
followed it with two parabolic statements to 
show that He was not patching up the old legal 
system but introducing an entirely new order 
(36-39). 

A publican (27). The publicans were of two 
classes—collectors of direct taxes and custom¬ 
house officers. Levi belonged to the second class. 
Their scribes and Pharisees (30); rather, ‘the 
Pharisees and their scribes', i.e. .scribes who 
belonged to the party of the Pharisees. The 
function of the scribes was to copy and explain 
the law. They had loaded the law with tradition, 
and among other things they had added many 
new fasts. While the bruk^^roorn is with them (34). 
Jesus w’as alluding to the fact that John had 
called Him ‘the bridegroom’ and himself ‘the 
friend of the bridegroom’ (see Jn. iii. 29). New 
wine into new bottles (38); rather, ‘fresh wine into 
new wineskins’. Two different words are used 
here for *ncw'': ncos, i.c. new with reference to 
time, fre.sh or newly made; and kainos^ new with 
reference to quality, not outworn or impaired by 
use. Verse 39 is peculiar to Luke. The Lord 
explains how natural it was that those who had 
come to realize the value of the old Judaism 
should be unwilling to abandon it fc>r something 
new and untried. 

iv. Sabbatli day incidents (vi. 1 11). This 
passage is parallel with Mt. xii. 1-14 and Mk. 
ii. 23-26, where see notes. These two incidents 
show how the hostility of the religious authori¬ 
ties came to a head on the observance of the 
sabbath law. In the first case (1- 5), the Pharisees 
criticized the disciples of Jesus for rubbing ears 
of grain to satisfy their hunger as they passed 
through the fields on the sabbath, for this was 
regarded as a breach of the law forbidding labour 
on that day. Jesus defended them by citing the 
case of David who, when he and his men were 
hungry, ate the sacred shewbread of the taber¬ 
nacle. In the second case (6 11), He healed a 
man witli a withered hand in the synagogue after 
challenging the scribes and Pharisees who w'crc 
there to declare whether it was lawful to do good 
or to do harm on the sabbath day. 

The second sabbath after the first (1). This is 
the rendering of a curious term (lit. ‘second- 
first’) used only by Luke, the meaning of wliich 
is obscure. It is not found in some mss and the 
RV omits it. Have ye not read? (3); referring to 
the incident related in 1 Sa. xxi. 1-6. The Phari¬ 


sees would not dare to criticize what David did. 
Jesus does not abrogate the sabbath law, but He 
claims the right as the representative Man to 
administer it for man’s good (5). 

c. From the choice of the Twelve to their first 
mission (vi. 12—viii. 56) 

During this period the popularity of Jesus con¬ 
tinued to increase and His ministry in Cialilec 
reached its height, llic section begins with the 
appointment of the twelve apostles, contains the 
most important of His Galilean discourses, and 
records a series of remarkable miracles. 

i. The choice of the Twelve (vi. 12-19). Jesus 
spent a whole night on the mountain in prayer, 
and next day He c.hose twelve from among His 
disciples and named them apostles to indicate 
His purpose for them. Their names are the same 
as in Mt. x. 2-4 and Mk. iii. 16-19, where see 
notes, except that of Judas the son of James, who 
is called I haddaeus in the other Gospels. Jesus 
then came down w'ith the Twcl\c to a level spot 
on the side of the mountain, ar-d there a large 
group ot His own disciples and a great crowd of 
other people gathered about Him to hear and to 
be healed. Stoml in the plain (17); rather, ‘stood 
on a level place’ (rv). There is no discrepancy 
between this and the statement in Mt. v. 1. 
Matthew’s account is ihal of the group who went 
up into the mountain with Jcsiis; Luke describes 
llic event from a dctaclicd point of view'. It 
would seem that our Lord sought first the 
privacy of the mountain top with His disciples, 
and then came dowm to a level place and spoke 
in the hearing of all the people. Note the refer¬ 
ences to the ‘groat multitude' in Mt. viii. 1 and 
to the ‘people’ in Ml. vii. 28. 

ii. The sermon to tlie disciples (vi. 20-49). In 
the midst of the scene just dc.scribcd, Jesus de¬ 
livered what is usually called the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is fully rccoided in ML v. 1—vii. 29 
and parts of it w'erc probably repeated on other 
occasions. See the commentary on Matthew for 
detailed notes on its teaching. Luke’s account 
begins with a series of ‘Blesscds’ followed by a 
scries of ’Woes', bringing out, on the one hand, 
the contrast in character betw'een those who 
belong to the kingdom of God and those who 
live for the present world, and, on the other 
hand, the contrast between the happiness that is 
the portion of the one class and the misery that 
awaits the other (20-26). The next part of the 
discourse deals with the duties required of the 
members of the kingdom (27-3o). Luke omits 
most of what Matthew reports regarding Christ’s 
relation to the Mosaic law, wiiich would have 
little meaning for his Gentile readers. What he 
emphasizes is the teaching that love is the prin¬ 
ciple of the kingdom and the distinguishing 
quality of its members. For verses 371T. see notes 
on Mt. vii. 1-5. Then come several pointed 
sayings and practical illustrations showing ln)w 
this principle is to be maintained (39-45). For 
verses 43-45 see notes on Mt. vii. 15-20. The 
sermon closes with a warning to His hearers of 
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the consequences of not heeding His words greatest of all men, and yet the least member of 
(46-49). Cf. Ml. vii. 24-27. the kingdom of God is greater than he (24-28). 

BlesseJ be ye poor (20). Jesus is addressing At this point Jesus summed up the result of 

His disciples and means that their actual poverty John's ministry as twofold, a general movement 

is a blessing because it helps to preserve their among the common people and open opposition 

dependence on God and so lit them for His on the part of the rulers (29, 30). Fhen He went 

kingdom. Am/ immediately it fell (49). The word on to liken the people of His own generation to 

for ‘immediately' {eutheds) is frequent in Maik, children in the market-place, finding fault with 

but rare in Luke. The iw always renders it their companions because they cannot get them 

‘straightway'. An equally good rendering would to play at any kind of game. They call John a 

be‘thereupon’, bringing out the idea of sequence demoniac because he practises asceticism, and 

which is always implied. they call Jesus a glutton and winebibber because 

iii. Two works of power (vii. 1-17). After the He docs not do so (31-35). 

sermon to the disciples Jesus returned to Caper- Art thou he that should come? (19). 'fhe ques- 
naum(l), and there a centurion appealed to Him tion does not imply a complete failure in John's 

for his .servant who was at the ptdnt of death, faith; but he had probably expected Jesus to 

and Jesus healed him. See also notes on Ml. viii. follow a ditferent method when he bore witness 

5 13. Luke's story of the miracle is much fuller to Him as the Messiah. Go your Ut^y, and tell 

than the condensed account given by Matthew. John (22). Jesus describes the works John’s 

which represents the centurion as doing himself disciples had seen Him do in the very words 

w'hat Luke says he did through a deputation of which the prophet Isaiah had used of the mes- 

Jewish ciders (2-5). As Jesus approaclicd the sianic age (Is. wxv. 5. 6); John, a prophet him- 

house He was met by friends of the centurion, self, would understand what Jesus meant. There 

w'ho had sent them to express liis own unworthi- is not a greater prophet thou John the Baptist 

ness to receive the Lord or cvcii approach Him, (28); rather, ‘there is none greater than John’ 

and also his conviction that a word from Him (rv). Jesus is not comparing the Baptist with all 

would suhice, because his experience of the other prophets, but with all otiier members of 

authority of a military commander led him to the luiman race. In so doing He reveals the true 

regard the authority ol Jesur^ as similar in its standard of greatness—nearness of relationship 

reach (0“ 8). When Jesus heard this. He marvelled to Himself. I i'*e meaning of verse 35 is that 

and declared that the iailh of this Geniilc far divine Wisdom is vindicated by her own children, 

surpassed any faitli He had found am(mg the the faitliful minority who welcomed the Baptist 

Jews. When the friends returned to the house and tne Mcssitih, not by the unbelieving majority 

they found the .servant completely restored (9, w'ho rejected them. 

10). IVho was dear unto him (2). It was charac- v. In the house of Sinioii the Pharisee (vii. 36- 
tcristic of I.ukc to note this. All the centurions 50). J liis incident is recorded by Luke alone, 
mentioned in the New Testament have something The anointing of Jesus by (he sinful woman (36 

recorded to their credit (Mt. xxvii. 54; Acts x. 1, 38) is to be distinguished from the anointing in 

xxii. 26, xxvii. 43). My servant (7); ht. ‘my boy', Bethany recraded by the other evangelists (cf. 

a term of aft'cclion. Mt. xxvi. 6 13; Mk. xiv. 3-9; Jn. xii. 1-8). Jesus 

The raising of the widow’s son at Nain is answered the unspoken thought of the proud 
recorded only in Luke (11-17). Nain was about and supercilious Pharisee by telling the parable 
twenty-five miles from Capernaum out on tiie of two debtors (39 43), and then applying it to 
plain in the southern part of Galilee. The de.so- hL case and the woman’s. His indiflerence 
late state of the widow who had lost her only son toward his guest and his failure as a host were 
touched the compassion of Jesus. He slopped the in sharp contrast with ihe affection and the 
funeral procession, called the voung man hack bchavioui of the woman ( 4 4- 47). The final w^ord 

to life, and restored him to his mother. The which Jesus spoke to her indicates that the love 

miracle overawed the people, and the fame of siie liad shown Him sprang from her faith in 

Jesus v/as spread still more widely. I'hc Lord iM). Him and this faith in Him implied that her sins 
Luke seems to use this title purposely here: the were forgiven (47-50). 

Lord of life is meeting death. At his feet behind him (38). The sandal.s were 

iv. A message from John the Baptist (vii. 18 removed at meals and the guests reclined on 

35). 'This passage is parallel with Mt. xi. 2-19, their elbows with their feet stretched out behind 
where sec notes. John sent two of his disciples to them. Jive hundred pen(t\ . . . fifty (41). A penny 
Jesus enquiring whether He was the one who.se v/as then relatively much more valuable: it was a 
coming was expected. At that very time Jesus day’s wage. Seest thou this woman? (44). In 
performed many miracles of healing, and He vcr.'^cs 44-46 Jesus mentions three ticts of 

sent John’s disciples back to tell their master courtesy with which a host usually received a 

wJiat they had seen and heard (18-23). When guest. Simon had ignored them all and the 
they were gone Jesus spoke to the people about woman had performed them. In drawing out the 
John and pronounced the highest praise upon contrast between Simon and the woman, the 
him. He was much more than a prophet, for he words of Jesus rise into the rhythmic parallelism 
had the unique honour of being chosen of God of Hebrew^ poetry. For she loved much (47). The 
to introduce the Messiah. As such John is the proof of her forgiveness, not the reason for it. 
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vi. Another tour hi Galilee (vili. 1-21). Luke 
describes a feature in the Lord's ministry at this 
period which is not moitioned elsewhere. He 
and the Twelve formed a travelling company, 
going about with the message of the kingdom 
of God; and another company, composed of 
women of means, arranged for their reception 
and support (1-3). This group of women fol¬ 
lowed Jesus even to the cross (see xxiii. 49). Luke 
continues this section with the parable of the 
sower and its interpretation (4-15), given more 
fully in Mt. xiii and Mk. iv twhere see notes), 
and several other parabolic sayings (16-]8X 
rhen comes a brief account of tlic incident that 
occurred when Jesus' mother and brethren came 
seeking Him and could not reach Him for the 
crowd (19-21), w'hich is recorded also in Mt. xii. 
46-50 andMk. iii. 31-35. 

Mary called Maf/dalc/tc (2); i.e. Mary of 
Magdala, to distinguisn her from Mary of 
Bethany and other Marys. The name was a 
common one. She is not to be identified with 
the sinful woman of vii. 36. He spake by a 
parable (4). Luke has already used the term 
‘parable' of .several brief sayings of Jesus, but 
this is tile first of the more elaborate paruhies 
which now become more common in our Lord's 
teaching. They arc stories or iliustiations from 
the natural world and from everyday life wideh 
He used to set forth ihe spiritual w'orld and the 
spiritual life. See notes on Mt. xiii. 1-23; Mk. 
iv, 1-20. A sower went out to .vom* (5). His seed 
fell on four diHerent kinds of ground, and the 
teaching of the parable icsts on the di}rcrcnccs in 
the ground. It might be called the parable of the 
four soils. The mysteries of the kingdom of God 
(10). Those aspects of it which cannot be dis¬ 
covered by human reason and are understood 
only in the light of divine revelation. That seeing 
they might not sec (10). C'hrist's purpose was to 
pul the truth in such a way liuit it would be 
hidden from those who were unwilling to wel¬ 
come it, but be full of meaning to those who 
wished to understand it. Sec Mk. iv. 12n. 

No man, when he hath lighted a candle (16). 
The connection between this and the preceding 
verses lies in the fact that by answering the 
question of the disciples (9) Jesus had lighted a 
candle within them, and tlicy must not hide it 
but spread its light to others. If they do this tliey 
will get more light, 'Lhe sayings which l.uke has 
grouped together here are scattered in three 
dilTcrent places in Matthew (v. 15, \. 26, xiii. 12). 

His mother and his brethren (19). Sec notes on 
Mk. iii. 20, 21, 31-35; cf. Mt. xii. 4(r-50. The 
family of Jo.seph and Mary consisted of four 
sons and at least two sisters, all born after 
Jesus (Mt. xiii. 55, 56; Mk. vi. 3). They did not 
yet believe in Him (Jn. vii. 3-5) and probably 
thought He was beside Himself (Mk. iii. 21). 

vii. A series of typical miracles (viii. 22-56). 
All the synoptic Gospels record these four 
miracles and in the same order. See notes in loc. 
Matthew*.s account is the briefest and most com¬ 
pact (viii, 23-34, ix. 18-26), and Mark’s the 


longest and most detailed (iv. 35—v. 43). They 
are representative miracles and belong to the 
four different realms in which Jesus wrought 
His mighty works. Ihc stilling of the storm on 
the sea manifested His power over the natural 
world (22 -25); the deliverance of the Gadarcnc 
demoniac manifested His authority over the 
spirit-world (26-39); the healing of ihe woman 
who touched His garment showed I lis power in 
the realm of our physical nature (40-48); and 
His raising of the daughter of Jairus revealed 
His authority over the realm of death (49 56). 

Rebuked the wind (24). Tlic same word is used 
of the way in whicii He dealt with the fever of 
Peter's wife's mother (iv. 39). Behind all the 
disturbances of nature and the ills of our physical 
frame Jesus saw His own great i\>e. Being afraid 
(25). The disciples were ovcrwliClmed with awe 
in the presence of a supernatural power they had 
not seen in their Master before. 

IVhat is thy name? (30); addressed to the man 
to arouse in him a sense of his own personality. 
See Mk. v. 9n. 

One only daughter (42). Luke alone mention-, 
thi.^ touching fact, as he doc.-» in the case of the 
widow's son tvii. 12), and agnnri lalcr in tlic case 
of tlic demoniac boy (is. 3tS). iVho touched me? 
Our Lord's question gave the woman an oppor¬ 
tunity to make a vohuuarv' confession and not 
to go away with a stolen blessing. He w'ould ncl 
leave His work wilb. her unfini.shcd, even unde.‘ 
the urgent t>ressurc of Jairus's appeal. 

Peter, and James, and John (51). fhesc three 
formed an inner group within the Twelve, whom 
Jesus chose to be W’ith Him on several special 
occasions (see Mi. xvii. J, xwi. 37). 

d. From the mission of the Twelve to the departure 
from Galilee (ix. 1 50) 

This section brings the Chililean ministry to its 
consummation. It includes several events of 
supreme importance, especially Peter's great con¬ 
fession and the Lord’s transfiguiation. 

i. The mission of the Twelve (ix. 1-9). Luke's 
account of the commission of the J wclve (1-6) 
is substantially the same a.s Matthew’s (x. 5-15) 
and Mark’s (vi. 7-13), except that Matthew 
gives a fuller report of the instructions Jesus 
gave them and Mark tells us that He sent them 
forth ‘by two and two*. See notes in loc. The stir 
caused by this miss’ i throughout Galilee 
brought the fame of Jesus to the notice of Herod 
Antipas, who was perplexed by what he heard 
and tried to get an interview with Him (7-9; see 
Mt. xiv. 1-12n. and Mk. vi. 14-29n.). 

Take nothing for your join ney (3). This mission 
of the apostles was limited to Israel, and as the 
messengers of the Messiah they were worthy of 
the people's support. 

ii. The feeding of the five thotisand (ix. 10-17). 
When the apostles returned widi their report, 
Jesus took them apart for retirement to the 
north-east side of the lake, but the people fol¬ 
lowed Him and interrupted His plan. Vet He 
gave them a welcome and ministered to them. 
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When evening came the Twelve suggested that 
He send the people away to get food and lodging 
in the surrounding villages. Instead, He had the 
disciples feed them with \shal they had them¬ 
selves, five loaves and two fishes. He made the 
people sit down in groups of fifty, and after 
blessing the food He gave it back to the disciples 
to distribute among them. All were satisfied, and 
twelve baskets were filled with the fragments 
that remained. The special importance of this 
miracle is marked by the fact that it is the only 
one recorded in all the four Ciospels. 7hc parallel 
accounts are Mt. xiv. 13 -23, Mk. vi. 30-46 and 
Jn. vi, 1-15, where see notes. 

The city callcJ BethsaUia (10). Not ‘the city of 
Andrew and Philip' (Jn. i. 44), which was on the 
west side of the lake, but Bethsaida Julias, which 
was on the cast side of the upper Jordan in the 
territory of Philip the tctrarch. About jive 
thousand men (14). Matthew adds ‘besides 
women and children', but of these there would 
be very few'. Looking up to heaven^ he blessed 
them (16). All four accounts note this, seeing in 
it the secret of the power displayed. Brake, and 
gave (16). The Greek verbs are in diiTerent 
tenses; brake indicates a single act, and gave a 
continuous one. As the food was being dis¬ 
tributed, it was being multiplied. Twelve baskets 
(17). The word means a wallet (Gk. kophinos), 
wiiich was carried by Jews wiicn travelling to 
avoid buying food from Gentiles. 

iii. Peter's confession of Christ (ix. 18 27). 
This passage is parallel with Mt. xvi, 13 28 and 
Mk. viij. 27-38, where see notes. Luke docs not 
mention the place vs here the incident occurred 
hut he tells us that Jesus was praying at the time. 
Peter's airsyser to the question Jesus put to the 
disciples about Himself is given briefiy and is 
followed at once by the Lord’.s prediction of His 
rejection and dcatli at the hands of the Jewish 
leaders and His subsequent re.suiTection (18 -22). 
Luke omits Jesus' commendation of Peter and 
the statement about His C'hurch, and records 
only His warning to the disciples how ihey were 
to follow Him. They must take up their cross 
and be prepared to lose their iife for His sake. 
If they should be ashamed of Him they would 
not share in His glory when He comes (23-27). 

The Christ of God (20). Tiie first conlc.ssion of 
Jesus as tiie Messiah made by any of the dis¬ 
ciples. But the people were not yet ready for this 
announcement because of their carnal views of 
the kingdom. Take up his cross (23); the first 
mention of the cross in Luke. It must have 
startled the disciples, for they well knew that a 
cross was not carried merely as a burden, but as 
sometiiing on which to be put to death. Shall 
come in his own glory (26); Chri.st’s first reference 
to His second advent. His statement in verse 27 
may mean that the transfiguration, which was 
to occur soon afterwards, would forecast the 
glory of His kingdom (cf. 2 Pet. i. 16-18), 

iv. The transfiguration (ix. 28-36), This marked 
the highest point in the life of Jesus, It was the 
culmination of His sinless and perfect humanity. 


for death had no claim upon Him. Luke's ac¬ 
count of the scene throws further light upon the 
record in the parallel passages (Mt. xvii. 1 -7 and 
Mk, ix. 2-8). Jesus was praying when His tran.s- 
figuration took place, and the theme of His 
conversation with Moses and Elijah was ‘his 
departure (rv mg.) w4iich he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem'. He might have crowned His 
earthly life as the Son of man by departing by 
the way of the mount of transfiguration, but He 
turned back to go by the way of the cross and 
so accomplish the redemption of the world. The 
voice which came out of the cloud that finally 
overshadovveti the scene expressed the Father’s 
approval of the Son's self-surrender. 

Into a mountain (28). The context in the other 
accounts identifies it as Mount Hennon, whose 
snow-capped lop, over 9(X)0 feet high, can be 
seen from many parts of Palestine gleaming like 
gold in the sunlight. Moses and Elias (30); the 
representatives of the law and the prophets. Who 
appeared in glory (31). Not as immaterial spirits, 
but in bodily form as Jesus was. Elijah had been 
translated bodily into heaven (2 Ki. ii. 11), and 
Jude 9 implies iliat the body of Moses had been 
raised from the dead. 11 is decease (31). The word 
is exodos, a ‘way out', and docs not refer to His 
death alone, bill to His resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion as well. This theme w'ould be of peculiar 
interest to both Moses and Elijah because of 
their own experience. 

V. The close of the Galilean ministry (ix. 37- 
50). The transfiguration was followed next day 
by a miracle at the foot of the mountain (37-42). 
Jesus cured a demoniac boy whom the disciples 
He had left liierc the day before had tried to cure 
but could not. The parallel accounts in Mt. xvii. 
14-21 and Mk. ix. 14-29 (sec notes) bring out 
more fully the reason for their failure, but l.uke 
marks the human interest of the scene- in the 
father’s pathetic appeal for his only child (38) 
and in the tender touch that when Jesus cast the 
demon out of the boy He delivered him again to- 
his lather (42). How long shall / he with youT 
(41). These words reveal a sense of homesickness 
in the iieart of Jesus. He felt the contrast between 
the unbelief and perversity of the human race 
and the holy devotion of the heavenly world 
from which He had come. 

Luke’s account of the Galilean tninistry comes 
to a close wfith anollicr prediction of the passion 
(43-45; cf. Mt. xvii. 22, 23; Mk. ix. 30-32), an 
otyect lesson in humility (46-48; cf. Mt. xviiu. 
1-5; Mk, ix, 33-37), and a warning againsti 
intolerance (49, 50; cf. Mk. ix. 38-40). 

V. THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, 
ix. 51—xix. 28 

The narrative contained in this part of the 
Gospel is almost wholly peculiar to Luke. Jn 
Matthew the story is limited to two chapters 
(xix, xx) and in Mark to one (xX The journey 
occupied several months. In tlu: course of it 
Luke mentions three times that Jesus was on 
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His way to Jerusalem (ix. 51, xiii. 22, xvii. 11). 
This would indicate three stages in the journey. 
It is probable that these were separated by 
different visits to Jerusalem, for John’s Gospel 
shows that Jesus was in the city on two occasions 
during this period before the final Passover. 
These occasions were the feast of tabernacles in 
the autumn (Jn. vii. 2, 10, 37) and the feast of the 
dedication in the winter (Jn. x. 22, 23). 

a. The first stage of the journey (ix. 51—xiii. 21) 
The first incident related shows that Jesus set out 
first on the direct road through Samaria and 
then crossed over the Jordan into Peraca and 
journeyed south through that di.strict. 

i. Rejected in Samaria (ix. 51-62). .lesus sent 
messengers into Samaria to prepare for His 
arrival. He had passed through Samaria once 
before and had bwn welcomed there (Jn. iv. 39, 
40), but then He was on His way from Jeru¬ 
salem. Now one of their villages refused Him 
hospitality because He w'as on His way toward 
Jerasalem. James and John drew a rebuke from 
the Lord for desiring to call down fire from 
heaven upon it (51-56). Tiiree incidents occurred 
as they went on their way in which Jesus showed 
His knowledge of tlic hearts of men in dealing 
with would-be but doubtful disciples (57-62; 
cf. Mt. viii. 19-22). 

The time . . . that he should be received up (5\); 
lit. *the days of liis taking up’, a reference to the 
ascension. He stedfastly set his face (51). The 
fixed set purpose of the l ord’s bearing at this 
time is noted in Mk, x. 32. Let the dead bury 
their dead iff)). Leave the spiritually dead, whose 
interests are only in this life, to attend to the 
duties of earthly society. 

ii. rhe mission of the seventy (x. 1-24). As 
Jesus sent the Twelve into the northern parts of 
the province because the labourers were so few 
and the harvest was so great (Ml. ix. 37—x. 1), 
so now for the same reason He sent a much 
larger number of His disciples into the southern 
parts through which He was about to travel (1, 
2). The charge He gave them was .similar to that 
given to the Twelve (3-12). It closes with a de¬ 
nunciation of the impenitent cities in Galilee 
(13-16), which Matthew records in another con¬ 
nection (see Mt. xi. 20-24). 

Whither he himself would come (1). They were 
to precede Jesus Himself and announce that the 
kingdom was at hand in the person of the King. 
Salute no man by the way (4). Because of the 
urgency of their mission, they were not to waste 
time in the long and complicated salutations of 
the wayside (cf. 2 Ki. iv. 29). The labourer is 
worthy of his hire (7). Paul quotes these words 
as Scripture in 1 Tim. v. 18, which implies that 
the third Gospel was published before the 
Epistle was written. Go not from house to house 
(7). Another warning against wasting valuable 
time by accepting numerous invitations. 

The joy which these disciples manifested on 
their return evoked an exultation on our Lord’s 
part which is unique in the life of the Saviour. 


He saw in their success a symbol and canicst of 
the complete overthrow of Satan (17-20). Then 
He went on to express His joy that the truths of 
His new order were being revealed to the simple, 
and to congratulate His disciples that they had 
seen them. While doing this He made one of 
those sublime assertions of divine power and 
authority that flash out again and again from 
His teaching (21-24). Rejoiced in spirit (21). I he 
verb is a very strong one and means that Jesus 
showed exultant joy. The nv rendering, ‘rejoiced 
in the Holy Spirit’, means that He was filied by 
the Holy Spirit with a rapturous joy w^lucli led 
Him to give utterance to the words which follow'. 

ill. The Good Samaritan (x. 25-42). The occa¬ 
sion of this parable w as a practical question put 
by a lawyer who asked whal he should do to 
inherit eternal life, implying that it could be 
secured by the performance of some one act, 
Jesus referred him back to the law which, as a 
lawyer, he should know. The lawyer showed that 
he rightly undeistood tlie law by quoting the 
heart of it as summed up in love to God and to 
one’s neighbour (Dt. vi. 5; Lv. xix. 18). Jesus 
approved the answer and added, this do, and 
thou shall live (28), implying that life consists in 
the continuous performance of acts of love. This 
touched the lawyer's conscience and put him on 
the defensive, and he asked another question: 
And who is my neighbour ? (29). 

Jesus replied by telling the story of a Samari¬ 
tan, which W'as probably taken from real life, for 
He would hardly represent a priest and a Levite 
as so callous if there had been no actual incident 
to justify His doing so. The parable illustrates 
the true operation of the law of love. Went down 
(30). The road from Jerusalem to Jericho de¬ 
scended more than 3000 feet in less than fifteen 
miles tluough gorges that were infested with 
robbers. A certain Samaritan (33); the icpre- 
sentative of a despised race, while the priest and 
the Levite represented Jewish orthodoxy and 
respectability. When I come again (35). Th.e ‘T is 
very emphatic: ‘1, and not the wounded man, xvili 
repay thee.' 

Jesus shifted the lawyer’s ground from the 
self-interest implied in his question to interest in 
others by asking, when He had finished the 
story. Which now of these three . . . was neigh¬ 
bour? (36). If a Samaritan could prove himself 
a true neighbour to a Jew by showing mercy to 
him, then all men are neighbours. 

The exquisite picture of Jesus in the home of 
Martha and Mary, which follows the parable 
and is preserved by Luke alone, may have been 
inserted here to supplement the answer Jesus 
gave to the lawyer’s question about eternal life. 
Practical benevolence such as that of the Samari¬ 
tan is not enough. It must be combined with 
communion with the Lord. This was that good 
part (42) which Mary had chosen. A certain 
village (38). From John’s Gospel we learn that 
it was Bethany (see Jn. xi. 1). Came to him (40). 
Martha made an impatient movement, losing 
her temper sufficiently to reproach Jesus and 
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indirectly rebuke Mary. But one thing is needful 
(42). Many dishes were not required; just one 
would suffice. It was fellowship Jesus valued, not 
entertainment, 

iv. A lesson on prayer (xi. 1-13). On one 
occasiem when Jesus had been praying, He was 
asked by one of the disciples to teach them to 
pray, and He gave them as a model what we 
know' as the Lord's Prayer (1 4), in a somewhat 
shorter form tiian Matthew’s record of it in llte 
Sermon on the Mount (see notes on Mt. vi. 9- 
13). Probably Jesus taught it to tlie disciples on 
different occasions. The word rendered daily 
(Gk. epiousion) is found nowhere else in Greek 
literature, and its prcci.se meaning is therefore 
uncertain. It has been found, however, in a docu¬ 
ment from Egypt in a context which suggests the 
meaning ’daily rations'. Probably the best way 
to render it is ‘bread for the coming day', i.e. if 
used in tlic morning, ‘today’s bread', and if in 
the evening, ‘tomorrow’s bread*. 

He folkw'ed this model prayer with an en¬ 
couragement to pray in the parable of the im¬ 
portunate friend (5-S). Three persons are to be 
distinguished: the host— wfiii li of you (5)—with 
nothing to supply his guest; his neighbouring 
friaLi (:>) who has abundance; and his guest—r; 
friend of mine (6)-—who has come to him needy 
and hungry, Tlic parable teaches its lesson by 
contrasting the reliictance of the selfish friend 
who has to be roused by importunate asking 
with the W'illingncss of the bountiful God. Jesus 
added an exliortation to tlic di.sciplc;s to persevere 
in prayer, and supported it by an appeal to their 
own understanding of a human father's nature 
(9- 1.^). Eor this last section see also Mt, vii. 7-11. 
Observe that the gilt of the Holy Spirit (13) 
implies all otlier good gifts (cf. Mt. vii, 11). 

V. I'hat generation tiintranced (.vi. 14-36). 
Having cured a dumb denmniac, Jesus was 
accused of complicity with Beelzebub and was 
challenged for a sicn to dear Himself of the 
charge (14-16). He &st jcfutcd the charge by an 
appeal to common sense (17-19). Then He gave 
the true explanation of His cures: the power of 
God was present with Him and the kingdom of 
God had come among them (20-22). Sec notes 
on Mt. xii. 22 30; and cf. Mk. iii. 22-30. Beel¬ 
zebub the chief of the devil.s (15). This name, 
probably from that of the PiiiiLstine deity men¬ 
tioned in 2 Ki. i. 2, was applied by the Jcw.s to 
Satan. The name Baai-Zt buJ (‘lord of the high 
place ) appears as the rame of a Canaanitc deity 
as early as the Ras Shamra tablets (r. 1400 b.c.). 

A strong man (21); i.e. Satan. A stronger than he 
(22); i.e. Chnsi. 1 bus Jesus foreshadows His 
victory over Satan. He went on to point out the 
impossibility of being neutral in the conflict 
between Himself and Satan (23). 

The case of a demoniac who has been cured 
and allows himsvlf to become possessed again is 
likened to that of the sinner who repents of his 
sin but docs not let the Spirit of Christ come in 
(24-26). Cf. Mt. xii. 43-45 and see note there. 

At this point an incident occurred which 
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illustrates the deep impression the Lord’s words 
w'ere making upon the people (27, 28). As they 
thronged around Him Jesus denounced the Jews 
of His day as an evil generation (29) for seeking 
a sign, and declared that no sign should be given 
it but that of Jonah. It would be condemned in 
the final Judgment by the queen who came to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, and by the 
Ninevites who repented at the preaching of 
Jonah. Lhcy would condemn by their example 
the Jews of that day who had a greater than 
Solomon and Jonah in their midst (29-32). 
With these verses cf. Mt. xii. 38-42; Mk. viii. 
11, 12. Those w'hose spiritual vision had not 
been darkened by impenitence and indifference 
had no need of a sign from lieaven. Fhey were 
illumined by a light that was shining all around 
them—the light shed by Christ Himself (33-36). 
For verse 33 see notes on Mt. v. 14-16. For 
verse 34 see notes on Mt. vi. 22, 23. 

vi. Denunciation of (he Pharisees and lawyers 
(XI. 37-54). A Pharisee who had asked Jesus to 
dine with him was surprised at His not per¬ 
forming the usual act of ceremonial washing 
(37, 38). Phis led Jesus to rebuke the Pharisees 
for the exleriialism of their religious practices 
and for their vainglorious spirit (39 44). A 
remark inlciposed bv one ol‘ ihe lawyers present 
led Him to denounce them al.so and lo fciretcli 
the doom tintt would fall upon that generation 
(45-52). Witen Jesus left the Pharisee's house 
He was followed by His Ryes and there was a 
great commotion around Him (53, 54). 

Had not first washed (38); lit. ‘was not lirst 
baptized’. The reference is to ceremonial cleans¬ 
ing and not ordinary washing. Such things as ye 
have (41); ht. ‘the things that arc within’. The 
reference is probably to the contents ol the cup 
and the plattei (39). The way to keep them clean 
is to give of tlieir contents to the poor. 

One of the lawyers (45); i.e. one of the scribes. 
Their profession involved the interpretation of 
the law. The wisdom of God (49); i.e. God in 
His wisdom. The blood of Zachurias (51). A 
reference to the murder of Zeehariah recorded 
in 2 Ch. xxiv. 20, 21. The books of Chronicles 
come last in the Hebrew Canon and Genesis 
comes ffrst, and so the two murders Jesus men¬ 
tions appear at tlic beginning aiid the end of the 
.lewish Bible, See Mt. xxiii. 35n. To catch some¬ 
thing (54); i.e. something which they might twist 
and misinterpret in order to bring an accusation 
against Him. 

vii. A sfcries of discourses (xii. 1—xiii. 9). I’his 
section contains a number of Christ’s utterances 
which arc found in dilfcrcnl parts of Matthew,, 
cither in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. v—vii)» 
or in the charge lo (he 1 weive (Mt. x), or in the 
Olivet prophecy (Mt. xxiv). Luke records them 
here as one continuous scries of discourses with 
brciiks at verses 13, 22 and 54. 

Jesus addressed His first words to the disciples 
in the hearing of the multitude. He warned them 
against hypocrisy, the characteristic spirit of the 
Pharisees (1-3). He encouraged tliern with the 
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assurance of God’s loving care in this world 
(4-'7). Fear him (5); i.c. God, not Satan. We arc 
nowhere told to fear the devil, but to resist him 
stedfastly (Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 9). He promised 
them a recompense of glory in heaven which 
would be denied to those who denied Him (8- 
10). Note that blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is not a specific sin, but constant and per¬ 
sistent opposition to God’s grace seeking to 
reach man through the Holy Spirit (10). After 
that CJod can do no more for man. Sec Mt. xii. 
3In.; Mk. iii. 29n. The disciples were not (o be 
anxious before persecuting tribunals, for the 
Holy Spirit would aid them in their testimony 
(II, 12). See Mt. x. 17-20; Mk. xiii. 9, lln. 

A covetous request from a man in the crowd 
(13) brought a rebuke from Jesus. Man (14). 
There is a stern tone in this form of address. He 
declined to interfere in the alfairs of civil life 
and uttered a warning against covetousness fl4, 
15), following it with the parable of the rich fool. 
The ground of the rich man was blessed with a 
plentiful harvest, but he had no thought for God 
and was forming plans for the enjoyment of his 
wealth for many years to come when God called 
him suddenly to his account. Such is the man 
who lays up treasure for himself and does not 
acquire the riches of God (16 21). Note how the 
first personal pronouns in the rich man’s thought 
vividly depict his character. 

After this interruption Jesus once more turned 
to the disciples. I hey were not to be anxious, 
but to trust in their Father's loving care (22-30). 
See notes on Mt, vi. 25-34. The nations of the 
world (30); i.e. the heathen. The disciples of 
.Tesus should not act like those who do not know 
God as their Father. They were to seek His 
kingdom (31), for it was the Father’s good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom, and they 
were to have their treasure in heaven (31-34). 
Sell that ye have, and fjive alms (33). The fulfil¬ 
ment of this precept lies in the principle that 
followers of Christ should sit loose to earthly 
possessions (see Mt. vi. 19-21; 1 Cor. vii. 29- 
31). They were to be always ready, like servants 
waiting for their master’s return (36-38). His 
coming would not be announced beforehand: 
He would come when unexpected (39, 40). He 
shall gird himself . . . and serve them (37); de¬ 
scribing the gratitude that Christ will manifest 
in rewarding His servants in the coming kingdom 
(cf. Rev. iii. 20, 21). 

Then Peter said (41). As the spokesman of the 
Twelve he asked whether the promise Jesus had 
made in verse 37 was for them alone or for all 
the disciples. Jesus did not answer directly, but 
threw the responsibility of answering it back on 
the disciples themselves. He reminded them of 
their special responsibility to be faithful and 
wise stewards during their Master’s absence, and 
warned them against being unprepared for His 
return (41-48). Then He gave voice to the 
emotion that filled His heart in view of the moral 
divisions which He was to cause on the earth 
(49-53). And what will /, if it be already kindled? 


(49). A difficult passage: probably Jesus meant, 
‘How 1 wish that it were already kindled.’ The 
fire would purify and cleanse, as well as destroy. 
1 have a baptism (50). The baptism of sufTering 
to be accomplished in Gethsemane and on the 
cross (cf. Mt. XX. 22). Peace on earth (51). It is 
only in His coming kingdom that Christ is to be 
the Prince of Peace. In the present world His 
followers are promised tribulation, Cf, Rev. 
vii. 14. 

Addressing the people once more, Jesus de¬ 
nounced them for not recognizing the significance 
of what W'as happening in the w'orld. If they did 
they would seek reconciliation Nvith tiieir op¬ 
ponents before the final crisis made it too late 
(xii. 54-59). Then He uttered three warnings of 
judgment which Luke alone records. 1 wo of 
them were based on recent incidents (xiii. I-5). 
Although there is no record anywhere else of 
the massacre mentioned in verse I. such inci¬ 
dents were not uncommon under Roman 
governors. The third is the parable of the barren 
fig tree, in which Jesus pictured the failure of 
Israel to respond to God’s patient dealing with 
the nation and foreshadowed its coming judg¬ 
ment (xiii. 6-9). T he fig tree represented Israel 
in the Old Testament (sec Je. xxiv. 3; Ho. ix. lO). 
The owmer corresponds to Jehovah as the God of 
Israel, and the vine-dresser to Jesus as the Messiah. 

viii. The last synagogue scene (xiii. 10-25). 
This incident is peculiar to Luke and is the last 
recorded visit of Jesus to a synagogue. The ruler 
of the synagogue, angry because Jesus had healed 
the infirm woman on the sabbath, attacked Him 
indirectly by charging the people not to come 
for healing on the sabbath day. Jesus exposed 
his hypocrisy and so put him to shame before 
the people (10-17). He called her (12). This was 
unusual; generally those whom He cured came 
to Him. Probably He washed to call her will into 
action as He delivered her body from the spirit 
of infirmity (11) that bound it. Whom Satan hath 
bound (16). Jesus regarded God’s great foe as 
the cause of human sickness and bodily im¬ 
purity (cf. 1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 7). 

Seeing how the people rejoiced at what He 
was doing, Jesus repealed the parables of the 
mustard seed and the leaven, which describe the 
twofold result of the presence of the kingdom of 
God in the world, the one as producing a large 
visible organization from a small beginning, 
the other as exercising a hidden pervasive in¬ 
fluence in human society (18-21). These parables 
were spoken first in the sermon of parables 
recorded in Mt. xiii. See Mt. xiii. 31-33; cf. 
Mk. iv. 30 32. 

b.'The second stage of the journey (xiii. 22 - 
xvii. 10) 

At this point a break seems to have occurred in 
the journey. After that Jesus continued His 
steady progress toward Jerusalem, teaching at 
every city and village as He went on His way 
(22). During this period He uttered some of His 
greatest parables. 
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i. Warnings on the way (xiii. 23-35). Jesus was 
asked by one of the company whether few are 
to be saved. He did not answer directly, but 
urged the people to attend to the matter of their 
own salvation; for the time would come when it 
would be too late, and they would find them¬ 
selves shut out. He added a prediction of the 
calling of the Gentiles, when people from all 
parts of the world would enjoy the blessing of 
the kingdom (23-30). For verse 24 .see Mt. vii. 
13,14n. An attempt was made by some I^harisees 
to frighten .Tesiis with a threat from Herod 
through wliose territory He was travelling (31). 
It failed to divert Him from His purpose. Tell 
that fox (32). Jesus saw the cunning of Herod 
behind the warning of the Pharisees. He would 
go on fulfilling the work given Him to do till He 
had finished it in Jerusalem (31-33). But this 
thought led Him to utter a lamentation over the 
city which had so often refused to receive His 
ministry. She had rejected the salvation He 
offered her, and now her people were left to the 
desolation that was coming (34, 35) and which 
fell upon the city in a.d. 70. Until ... ye shall 
say (35). This solemn utterance seems to mean 
that the return of the Lord awaits the national 
repentance of Israel (cf. Acts iii. 19- 21). 

it. A sabbath meal in a Pharisee's house (xiv. 
1-24). In this scene, which is peculiar to Luke, 
we are shown something of Jesus' indoor life 
and familiar table-talk. They had a man with 
the dropsy there and were watching to see if 
Jesus vv'ould heal on the sabbath day (2). The 
refusal of the lawyers and Pharisees to answer 
His question betrayed their bad faith (3, 4). 
After healing the man and sending him away, 
He exposed their hypocrisy by asking another 
question which they could not answer (5, 6). 
Jesus marked how the guests took the chief seats 
for themselves, and He gave them a lesson in 
humility, clothing it in the form of a recom¬ 
mendation to intelligent self-interest (7-11). 
Then He gave His host a lesson on charity 
toward the poor and needy, promising him a 
reward in the resurrection of the just (12-14). 
This drew a remark from one of tlic guests about 
the blessedness of sharing in the feast of the 
kingdom of God. Then Jesus spoke the parable 
of the great supper to show how little this 
privilege wa.^ appreciated. 7he man who made 
the supper bade many, but w'hen he sent his 
servant to tell them that all things were ready 
they proceeded to excuse themselves. The parable 
depicts the indifference of the Jews to spiritual 
things, their rejection of the gospel, their exclu¬ 
sion from the kingdom, and the subsequent calling 
of the Gentiles (15-24). Cf. Mt. viii. 11, 12. 

Andj behold (2). This verse vividly describes 
the Lord’s immediate realization of the whole 
meaning of the scene before Him. Verse 11 is one 
of our Lord’s characteristic utterances; it is 
repeated in Lk. xviii. 14 and Mt. xxiii. 12. The 
resurrection of the just (14). In the light of Lk. 
XX. 35 this expression implies a double resurrec¬ 
tion, first of the just and then of the rest of 


mankind. Come; for all things are now ready 
(17). This represents the first gospel message to 
the Jewish nation as uttered by John the Baptist, 
Jesus, and His apostles (see Mt. iii. 1, 2, iv. 17, 
X. 7). The streets and lanes of the city (21). This 
represents the outcasts of Israel, the publicans 
and sinners. The highways ami hedges (23). The 
country districts beyond the city, representing 
the Gentile world. Compel them to come in (23); 
rather, ‘constrain them’ (rv), using persuasion, 
not compulsion. 

iii. The conditions of disdpleship (xiv. 25-35). 
As Jesus resumed His journey great crowds 
followed Him. They were disposed to believe 
that He was the Vlessiah, but they misunder¬ 
stood the nature of the kingdom and the con¬ 
ditions of discipleship. These Jesus now pointed 
out. The disciple of Jesus must bear the cross 
after Him (25-27). He must count the cost of 
following Him to the end (28-32). He must 
renounce all that he has for Christ’s sake and 
maintain the spirit of self-sacrifice, so that the 
salt of his life may not lose its savour (33-35). 

He turned, and said (25); a dramatic touch. 
Jesus made a deliberate attempt to check the 
unthinking enthusiasm of the crowds. And hate 
not his father, and mother (26). To be taken in 
the light of Mt. x. 37 and xv. 4. Jesus often 
stated a truth in a startling way and left it to the 
common sense of His hearers. Bear his cross 
(27). Accept what he has to endure as a means 
of putting his own self-life to death. Forsaketh 
not all that he hath (33). In the sense of being no 
longer dependent on it. The disciple must re¬ 
nounce everything that w'ould prevent his de¬ 
pendence on Christ alone. Cf. Ml. x. 38, 39, 
xvi. 24, 25; Jn. xii. 25. 

iv. Three parables of grace (xv. 1-32). These 
three stories form a connected series and arc 
found in Luke alone. I'hey were the Lord’s 
answer to the contemptuous remarks of the 
Pharisees and scribes about His association with 
publicans and sinners (1,2). The parables of the 
lost sheep (3-7) and the lost coin (8-10) set forth 
the seeking love of God and depict the aspect of 
grace shown in the work of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. The third parable sets forth the 
pardoning love of God and depicts the aspect 
of grace as manifested by the Father. It is in two 
parts. The first tells of the prodigal son (11-24) 
and reveals the attitude of God’s heart toward 
the world of sinners. The second part tells of the 
elder brother (25-32), depicts the spirit of the 
Pharisees and scribes in their murmuring against 
Jesus, and reveals God’s attitude to them. 

The whole chapter is full of singular beauty. 
The note of joy rings througli it. Each of the 
first two parables ends with a refrain which 
reflects the joy of heaven over the salvation of 
the sinner. The third parable, which occupies 
two-thirds of the chapter, seems to rise into 
poetry as the story approaches its close. Each of 
its two parts ends with a refrain, which expresses 
the father’s joy over the finding of his lost son 
and reflects the Father-heart of God, 
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Rejoice with me (6). Great joy seeks sympa- 
tlielic fellowship. We have here a charming 
picture of simple village life. Which need no 
repentance (7); an ironical reference to the 
Pharisees and scribes. Jesus accepts their esti¬ 
mate of themselves for the sake of the truth He 
is emphasizing. Ten pieces of silver (8); lit. ‘ten 
drachmas’, which would be worth about eight 
shillings, but in purchasing power much more. 
Joy in the presence of the an pels of God (10). 
The joy of God Himself. The point of both these 
parables is the value of the individual soul 
to God. Note the phrase one sinner that repenteth 
(7, 10). 

The portion of floods that fallerh to me (12). In 
Jewish law this would be one-tliird of his father’s 
estate: the elder son received a double portion 
(Dt. xxi. 17). To feed swine (15); an unspeakable 
degradation for a Jew. The husks that the swine 
did eat (10). The pods of the carob tiee, used for 
feeding swine in Mediterranean countries. Kobe 
. . . ring . . . shoes . . .fatted calf ill, 23). These 
were intended not only to supply the wants of 
the son but to give him a place of honour in 
the home. 

Thou never gavest me a kid (29). Me is em¬ 
phatic. Not even a kid, much less a fatted calf, 
was given to him to enjoy himself with his 
friends. This thy son (.30); spoken contemptu¬ 
ously. He would not say ‘my brother’. Son, thou 
art ever with me (31); lit. ‘child’, a tender word. 
Thou is emphatic. This thy brother (32); a gentle 
rebuke. The brotherly relation remains as well 
as the fatherly. This best of all stories ends with 
the rhythmical cadence of the refrain corres¬ 
ponding with verse 24. 

V. Two parables of warning (xvi. 1-31). These 
two parables arc also peculiar to Luke. They 
have to do witli the use of this world’s wealth. 
One was spoken to (he disciples and the other to 
the Pharisees. 

In the parable of the prudent steward (1-8) 
Jesus drew a lesson for the disciples from the 
man’s foresight in providing for his future. The 
steward was not necessarily acting dishonestly in 
cutting down the debts that were owed his master, 
for it is possible that he would make up the 
amount out of his own wealth. This is involved 
in the very lesson Jesus bases on the parable 
(9). It is the wealth that is in our own pos¬ 
session we are to use in making friends, not 
the wealth of another man fraudulently used. 
The steward is called unjust with reference to 
the primary charge of wasting his master’s goods, 
not with reference to his dealings with his 
master’s debtors. He was commended because 
he had done wisely (8); he used his present wealth 
to make provision for the future. Jesus was 
describing the kind of wisdom the people of 
this world show in providing for their earthly 
future in order to point a lesson for the children 
of light (8) in providing for their eternal future. 
He then goes on to enforce the lesson of the 
parable with some further comments (9-13). 

A steward (1); he would have the entire 


management of the rich man's estate. His lord's 
debtors (5). They paid their debts in kind and 
the steward had sometimes received more from 
them than he had put down in his accounts, thus 
increasing his own wealth. This time he will 
accept less from them than they owe in order to 
curry favour with (hem. An hundred measures of 
oil (6). This measure was the Hebrew hath, which 
held about nine gallons. An hundred measures of 
wheat (7). This is a different measure, the 
Hebrev.’ cor^ which equalled about ten bushels. 

The lord comme/ided (S); RV ‘his lord’, i.e. the 
rich man, who evidently knew what the steward 
had done. The unjust steward i?i) \ lit. ‘the steward 
of unrighteousness’, describing his general 
character. The children of this world (8); lit. ‘the 
sons of (his age’, the world as it now is. Ihe 
children of light (8); lit. ‘the sons of the light’, 
those who have received the light of the new age. 
The mammon of unrighteousness (9). Money or 
worldly wealth tends to promote unrighteous¬ 
ness, but the disciples of Christ have to use it 
for the sake of the kingdom of God. When ye 
fail (9); rather, ‘when it shall fail’ (rv), i.e. 
when it comes to an end, as it .surely v\ill. They 
may receive you (9). The word they does not 
necessarily refer back to the word friends but is 
probably used in an impersonal or general sense. 
That which is another man's (12); i.e. earthly 
riches, which we have only in trust and cannot 
keep. That which is your own (12); i.e. spiritual 
riches, which we possess for ever. 

The Pharisees scoffed at this teaching and 
Jesus reminded them that God saw through their 
self-righteous pride. The old dispensation was 
being superseded by the kingdom of God in 
which the law would be completely fulfilled (14- 
18). Jesus then illustrated these principles by the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, in which 
He pictured the consequences that follow the 
wrong use of earthly riches. The parable con¬ 
tains two scenes, one on earth and the other in 
another world, which are set over against each 
other. In the scene on earth (19-22) a striking 
contrast is drawn between the rich man and the 
beggar, first in life and then in death. The other 
scene is in Hades (rv), the world where all the 
departed go to await the final judgment. Here 
the contrast is completely reversed, and between 
the two men there is a great gulf fixed. Of the 
two interviews composing the scene one relates 
to the rich man’s lot after death (23-26) and the 
other to that of his five brethren on earth (27-31). 

Who were covetous (14); rather, ‘lovers of 
money’. The Pharisees regarded their wealth as 
a special reward for their meticulous observance 
of the law. The law and the prophets (16); imply¬ 
ing that a new dispensation began with him. 
Every man presseth into it (16). Our Lord per¬ 
ceived that men everywhere were desiring the 
places of the kingdom, even though they did not 
know all that was implied. In verses 17 and 18, 
which seem to have little connection with what 
precedes, Jesus contrasts the teaching of the law 
with the spirit of the Pharisees. 
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A certain beggar named Lazarus (20). The their master extra profit for which payment was 
name is the Crrcek form of the Hebrew Eleazar lo be expected, 
and means ‘God helps’. It was probably intended 

lo indicate the beggar's faith in God. Moreover The third stage of the journey (xrii. 11—xix. 
the dogs came (21); aggravating his misery, for 28) 

dogs were not domesticated and were regarded For the third time Luke tells us that Jesus was 

as unclean. Into Ahraham^s bosom (22); not a moving on towards Jerusalem. This part of the 

synonym for Paradise, although it meant being journey brings Him to Bethany just before the 

there. The expression is taken from the idea of triumphal entry into the city. His addresses 

a banquet where each man, leclining on his during this period arc pervaded with the thought 

clhow', is in the bosom of the man lo his left. of His second advent. 

Lazarus is suppo -ed to be seated next lo .Abra- i. The ten lepers (xvii. 11-19). These men cried 

ham (cf. Jn. xiii. 23). And was buried (22). The out to .lesus for mercy, and He bade them go to 

angels are not mentioned: they did not attend the priests. This implied a promise of cleansing, 

the rich man in his death. and their faith was shown in their obedience. 

I am tormented in this flame {1A)\ ^yvr,ho\\ca\{y Jesus expressed His disappointment with the 

describing the agony of inflamed desires wJiich nine who took their cure as a matter of course, 

now cannot be satisfied, (25). The and rewarded the grateful Samaritan with an 

memory of the pa.st is not drowned in the other additional blessing. 

world. But ;;om’(25); rv *But now’ here’, marking Stood afar off (12). This was in accordance 
the contrast of both time and place. A great gulf with the law which required the leper lo dwell 
fixed (26). The w'ord means a yawning chasm. apart from others and cry ‘Unclean, unclean’ 

So that (26); rather ‘in order that’. The chasm (Lv. xiii. 45, 46). Go shew yourselves unto the 

was (ixed for the purpose of making an im- priests (14); i.e. to get certificates of cleansing 

passable separation between the two classes in according to the law (Lv. xiii). This stranger 

the other world. (18); rv mg. ‘this alien’. The Samaritans sprang 

vi. Further tcaci;ing for the disciples (xvli. from the mixture of the Israelites with the 

LIO). This passage contains four brief sayings heathen people who were brought in by the 

addressed to the disciples, which appear to have Assyrians after the fall of the northern kingdom 

no connection with the preceding discourses. (2 Ki. xvii. 24). 

They deal with the greatness of the sin of causing ii. The coming of the kingdom (xvii. 20-37). 

others lo sin (I, 2), the duty of forgiving a Asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom of 

sinning brother if he repents (3, 4), the power of God was coming, Jesus replied that it was not 

even the smallest faith (5, 6), and the fact that coming with any visible sign' Tor lo,’ He w'cnt 

obedience and good works imply no merit on on to say, ‘the kingdom of God is in the midst 

our part and give us no claim on God (7-iO). of you’ (20, 21, rv mg.), referring to Himself 

It is impossible (1); i.e. morally impossible in and the life He was living among them. Then 

the present sinful condition of the world. He turned to the disciples and spoke of the future 

Offences (1); ‘occasions of stumbling’ (rv), of the kingdom. The days would come when 

causes of sin. One of these little ones (2). Jesus they would long for His coming, and He warned 

called even the apostles by the tender name of them not to he led astray by false rumours, for 

‘children’ (Jn. xiii. 33) and his reference here is it was to be a visible and universal event after 

primarily to His own disciples. Seven times (3); He had suffered and been rejected (22-25). 

the number of completeness, hence an unlimited People will be living their everyday lives when 

number of times. Increase our faith (5). I'his the Son of man is revealed, and only those will 

request of the apostles probably arose from a be ready for Him who have not identified them- 

consciousness of their own natural inability to selves with the interests of this world, for then 

fulfil the moral requirements that Jesus had just earthly relations will suddenly be completely 

laid down. severed (26-36). In verse 31 Christ describes in 

Faith as a grain of mustard seed {6). li'wzis not pictorial terms the attitude of indifference to 

a question of additional faith, but of genuine worldly interests which His disciples would 

faith. See note on Mt. xvii. 20 and cf. Mt. xxi. 21; require to take in order to be ready for His 

Mk. xi. 23, 7y//x.v;'c^7/ri/>7c/rec(6) The expression return. To the question which the disciples 

shows that Jesus was teaching in the open air asked (see verse 37) Jesus replied with a general 

and pointed to the tree as He spoke, fhe syca- statement which meant fhat, wherever the con- 

mine seems to have been a general name for ditions were fulfilled, there the agents of judg- 

dilTerent kinds of mulberry trees. Ha\ing a ment would appear. T/zc (37); i.e. vultures, 

servant (7). There is no harshness implied in the who swoop down in Hocks from a clear sky upon 

behaviour Jesus describes. He is simply appeal- any dead body lying on the ground, 
ing to the customs of ordinary daily life in which iik Two parables about prayer (xviii. 1-14). 

servants were usually bondslaves. The whole Luke alone records these parables. That of the 

social and economic order of the world of importunate widow (f 8) was told to the disciples 

Christ’s time was based on the system of .slavery, as a sequel to the preceding discourse, and 

Unprofitable servants (10). Not in the sense of teaches the necessity of persevering prayer in 

being worthless, but as doing nothing to bring \iew of the second coming. The argument is 
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this: if an unrighteous judge will give a just 
judgment in the case of a helpless widow in 
whom he has no interest because of her ceaseless 
pleading, how much more will the holy God 
answer the unwearied cry for justice of His own 
chosen people? If He does not interpose to 
deliver them immediately, it is because He is 
long-sulfering to their oppressors. The parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican (9-14) was 
addressed to some members of the company 
following Jesus who manifested a haughty spirit 
of self-righteousness. Both men were alike in 
going up to the temple to pray, but quite dilTercnt 
in the spirit and purpose of their prayers. The 
Pharisee thanked God lie was not like the rest 
of men, and recited his meritorious works. 'Phe 
publican pleaded with contrition for mercy as a 
sinner. His prayer was answered, but not that of 
the Pharisee. 

A widow (3). Of all classes widows were liie 
most helpless and defenceless in the world of the 
time. Avenge me (3); rather, ‘do me justice' (kv 
mg.). Though he hear hug with them (7). Phis 
phrase rcfeis to the elect, though possibly to 
their oppressors. Shall he Jind faith ? (8); lit. ‘the 
faith’, the kind of faith that persists in prayer. 

Stood {\\). This w'as the usual posture of the 
Jews in prayer, but the word seems to be used 
here to indicate that the Pharisee took a con¬ 
spicuous place. Of all that 1 possess (12); rather, 
‘of all that 1 get’ (rv). It w'as his income he 
tithed, not his capital. Standing afar off'{\Z)\ a 
very different attitude from that of the Pharisee. 
A sinner (13); rather, ‘the sinner’. He is thinking 
of himself alone and not of others. Justified 
(14); i.e. accounted righteous. It is the word that 
Paul uses so often. It occurs five times in Luke, 
twice in Matthew, and not at all in Mark or 
John. 

iv. Incidents in Peraca (xviii. 15-34). At this 
point Luke’s narrative joins the narratives of 
Matthew (\iK. 13) and Mark (x. 13). Sec notes 
there. Ihe incidents recorded are: the blessing 
of the babes brought to Jesus (15-17), the inter¬ 
view of Jesus with the rich ruler on the question 
of eternal life (18-23), His conversation with the 
disciples about it afterwards (24-30), and a final 
prediction of what was to happen to Him at 
.leriisalem (31-34). 

What shall / do? (18). The same question was 
asked by the lawyer in x. 25. Both men thought 
that eternal life could be won by some meri¬ 
torious deed. Why callest thou me good? none is 
good, save one (19). The ruler had used the word 
good superficially and thoughtlessly. Our Lord 
reminds him that God is the only source of all 
goodness. Even Christ’s goodness is dependent 
on His union with the Father (Jn. v. 19). Cf. the 
alternative account of this conversation pre¬ 
served in the rv text of Matthew. All these have 
1 kept (21); not a hypocritical statement, but it 
reveals a supei*ficial view of what the command¬ 
ments require. Yet lackest thou one thing (22). 
Jesus put the test of self-renunciation to the ricli 
ruler in the only way he could understand it. 


A camel ... a needless eye (25). For three 
possible interpretations see Mt. xix. 24n. The 
present wTiter feels that the words arc to be 
taken in their obvious meaning. They express in 
metaphorical terms what is naturally impossible. 
Who then can he saved? (26). The apostles were 
almost dismayed by the Lord’s words. His 
answer means that salvation itself, not only for 
the rich but for anyone, is a work of God’s 
miraculous grace beyond the reach of any human 
effort. 

Unto the Gentiles (32). This is the first lime 
Jesus has mentioned them in announcing His 
death. It is the third and most detailed of His 
predictions of His sulTering. The third day he 
shall rise again (33). Jesus usually followed the 
announcement of His death with a prediction of 
His resurrection. 

V. Jesus at .Jericho (xviii. 35—xix. 10). When 
Luke's account of the miracle of the healing of 
the blind man is compared with the accounts in 
Matthew (\x. 29 34) and Mark (x. 46-52), it 
appears that tw'o blind men were healed. One of 
them heard the travelling company of pilgrims 
entering Jericho as he sat by the wayside begging 
and was told that Jesus of Nazareth w'as passing. 
Next day, he and another blind man took their 
places by the roadside where Jesus would be 
leaving Jericho, and as soon as they heard the 
company approaching one of them cried out 
appealing to Him as the son of David. The 
crowd resented the interruption, but Jesus had 
them brought near and rewarded their faith by 
giving them both their sight. Than son of David 
(38). The use of this messianic title implied 
strong faith on the blind man's part. The people 
had only said Jesus of Nazareth (37). 

riic story of Jesus’ visit to the house of 
Zacchacus the publican (xix. 1-10) is peculiar 
to Luke and is full of human interest. The device 
to which Zacchacus resorted as a man ol‘ small 
stature in the crowd shows that he had an unusual 
eagerness to sec Jesus. To this Jesus responded 
in an unusual way by making Himself the 
guest of Zacchacus. The crowd ciiticized this 
action of Jesus, but it resulted in a complete 
revolution in the life of the publican and in the 
salvation of his house. The chief among the 
ptihlicans (2). This is the translation of one Greek 
word which occurs nowhere else. Probably it 
means a commissioner of taxes. Zacchacus stood, 
and said (8); indicating the solemnity of the 
statement he was about to make. It was the 
result of his personal contact with Jesus Christ. 
The half of my goods I give to the poor (8); an act 
he carried out there and then. / restore him four- 
fold (8). This was one of the extreme penalties 
imposed by the law when a man was compelled 
to make reparation for a robbery (see Ex. xxii. 1; 
2 Sa. xii. 6). Zacchacus imposes the penalty 
upon his own unjust exactions as a publican. 

vi. The parable of the pounds (xix. 11 28). 
Two reasons are given to explain why Jesus 
spoke the parable at this time (see verse 11). 
There was evidently increasing excitement 
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among the pilgrims as they drew nearer to 
Jerusalem, and they were expecting tliat Jesus 
would set up the messianic kingdom there at 
once. Ihe parable represents the Lord's depar¬ 
ture from the world as necessary in order that 
His kingdom should be established, and it indi¬ 
cates how His disciples were to be occupied 
during His absence and how He would reward 
them when He returned. Each of the ten servants 
was given the same sum. The pound, therefore, 
must represent what all believers have in com¬ 
mon, either the grace of salvation or the gost^il 
as a trust (cf. 1 The^. ii. 4; 1 Tim, i. II). The 
parable describes the attitude of the Jews toward 
their messianic king, and closes by depicting 
the punishment that was to come upon them for 
rejecting Him. With this passage cf. Mt. xxv. 
14-30. 

To receive for himself a Ai/i^'doni (12): a 
prophetic announcement of the Lord’s enthrone¬ 
ment in heaven in preparation for the establish¬ 
ment of His kingdom on earth. Ten poiifuis (13). 
The pound was not a coin but a sum of money, 
its value is not accurately known. Occupy 
(13). The Greek word means ‘do business’. Jlis 
citizens (14); representing the Jews, to vvhont 
the messianic kingdont by promi.se belonged, as 
distinguished from ‘his servants’, who represent 
the disciples. Had tjuinc:! hy traJing (15); rather, 
‘what business he had done’. The original ex¬ 
pression docs not involve the idea of gain. / 
feared thee (21). His attitude w^as wrong. He was 
devoid of devotion to his lord, and this vitiated 
all his conduct. Verse 25 probably marks an 
interruption on the part of the people to whom 
Jesus was speaking. It shows how' keenly they 
were listening to the story and how' imprcssi\ely 
He was telling it. In that case verse 26 is His 
reply to them and verse 27 the continuation of 
the parable, 

VI. THE MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM, 
xix. 29 xxi. 38 

Jesus had been in Jerusalem on several occasions 
before and taught in the temple, but John alone 
tells of these visits. The present section deals 
w'ith His final ministry there and it is parallel 
with Mt. xxi. 1—xxv. 46, Mk. xi. 1 --xiii. 37 and 
Jn. xii. 1-36, where see notes. Luke connects the 
events he records immediately with the temple, 
which is mentioned eight times in the course of 
the narrative. 

a. The entry into Jerusalem and the cleansing of 
the temple (xix. 29-48) 

For verses 29-44 see notes on Ml, xxi. 1-11; 
Mk. xi. 1 10; Jn. xii. 12-15. Jesus deliberately 
presented Himself in the nation’s capital as the 
promised Me-ssiah by a specially arranged public 
entry. All the details emphasize the .solemnity 
which He attached to the event. The sending of 
the two disciples for the colt indicates a delib¬ 
erate plan on His part. When they brought the 
animal for Him to ride upon He was treated 
with royal honour (29-36). As He moved on He 
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became the centre of enthusiastic homage from 
a multitude of people. He accepted their mes¬ 
sianic salutations and rebuked the Pharisees for 
suggesting that He stop them (37-40). 

Bethphage and Bethany (29). I'he first name 
was probably that of the district in which the 
village of Bethany lay. Ye shall find a colt (30). 
Jesus was preparing to enter the city in the way 
that Zeehariah announced the Messiah would 
come (see Zc. ix. 9). The Lord hath need of him 
(31). I’hc owner of the colt was doubtless one of 
the Lord's unknown friends, who, like Lazarus 
(Jn. \i. 3), do not appear in ilie narrative in any 
other way. 

When Me came within sight of the city He 
uttered a lamentation over it and foretold its 
coming destruction (41-44). Cf. Lk. xiii. 34, 35. 
Then He entered the temple, cleansed it of its 
unholy traflic, and established Himself there as 
a teacher. See notes on Mt. xxi. 12-16; Mk. xi. 
15-18. At the same lime the religious authorities 
w'crc planning to put Him to death but were re¬ 
strained by His great popularity (45 48). Accord¬ 
ing to Mark the cleansing of the temple took 
place on the day after the triumphal entry. Luke 
gives no note of lime, but links these two events 
together as part of one great messianic act. 

W'ept over it (41). The word eklausen implies 
wailing or audible weeping, ditferent from the 
weeping ol'Jn. xi. 35 w'here the word edakrusen 
means that 1 le shed silent tears. The time of thy 
visitation (44); the whole period of opportunity 
given her by the presence of Christ in the land, 
and His various visits to the city. Into the temple 
(45); the whole temple, including its various 
courts. In the large outer court, called the court 
of the Cientiles because they were permitted to 
enter there, the sale of animals required for 
sacrifice was carried on by the hierarchy for 
their own profit, and it had become a .scandal. 
This noisy tralTic hindered the quieter use of the 
temple for worship. 

b. Teaching daily in the temple (xx. 1—xxi. 4) 

i. The rulers silenced (xx. 1-8). See notes on 
Mt. .xxi. 23 27; Mk. xi. 27-33. One day the 
Jewish rulers came upon Jesus and asked Him 
what kind of authority He had for what He was 
doing. He replied by asking tliem a question 
about the source of John the Baptist’s authority 
which would have led to the answer to their own 
question. They exposed their failure as religious 
guides by saying they did not know. Therefore 
Jesus refused to answer their question. The 
baptism of John (4). This question was quite 
relevant and should be settled first, for John 
had introduced Jesus as the Messiah and testified 
as to Elis divine authority. 

ii. The parable of the wicked husbandmen (xx. 
9-19). See notes on Mt. xxi. 33-46; Mk. xii, 1-12. 
This parable was addressed to the people and 
depicted the sin of the religious leaders and 
foreshadowed the judgment that was coming 
upon them. They realized that the parable was 
directed against themselves, but their fear of the 
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people restrained them from arresting Him. 
Planted a vineyard (9). The figure is taken from 
Is. V. 1-7, where Israel is God’s vineyard. The 
husbandmen in the parable represent the religious 
rulers of Israel and the servants sent from time 
to time represent the prophets. / will send my 
hehved son (13). After the triumphal entry the 
Lord's teaching about His own divine dignity 
becomes more explicit. Give the vineyard to 
others (16). This is not primarily a reference to 
tlic Gentiles, although they are involved, but to 
a new Israel composed of both Jews and C ientiles, 
‘the Israel of God’ (Gal. vi. 16). The kingdom 
was taken from the official rulers and given to 
His own disciples (Lk. xii. 32), who formed the 
nucleus of the new nation bringing forth the 
fruits of the kingdom (Mt. xxi. 43). 

He beheld them (17); a striking touch. He 
fixed His eyes upon them, thus giving special 
solemnity to His quotation from tije Scriptures. 
The stone which the builders rejected (17); from 
Ps. cxviii. 22. d his was one of the Hallel Psalms 
sung at the Passover and was regarded as 
messianic. The head of the corner (17); not the 
keystone of an arch, but the corner stone of a 
building where two walls meet. Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone (18); i.e. stumble upon it in 
unbelief. On whomsoever it shall fall (18); i.e. in 
judgment. 

iii. Paying tribute to Caesar (x\. 20 26). See 
notes on Mt. xxii. 15-22; Mk. xii. 13-17. They 
watclied Him, however, and sent spies who 
sought to ensnare Him in His words that they 
might accuse Him to the Roman governor. 
With fulsome compliments they asked Him if 
it was right to give tribute to Caesar. The craft 
of this que.stion lay in the attempt to put Jesus 
on the horns of a dilemma. If He answered 
‘yes', the Pharisees would expose Him to the 
people, who hated the Roman yoke. If lie 
answered ‘no', they would accuse Him of 
treason against Rome. The answer of Jesus was 
perfect, meeting every aspect of the question put 
before Him. It also means that the claims of 
God and of the state are not mutually exclusive. 

iv. The Sadducees and the resurrection (xx. 
27-40), Sec notes on Mt. xxii. 23-33; Mk. xii. 
18-27. Then came some of the Sadducees with 
a question about a hypothetical case intended to 
make the resurrection appear foolish. I hey were 
the aristocratic party among the Jews. Although 
not as numerous as the Pharisees, they held the 
highest olFices. They did not believe in an after 
life and lived for tliis world alone. Jesus answered 
their question in such a way as to show that they 
did not understand the resurrection life and also 
that an after life was implied in the writings of 
Moses whom they had quoted. Moses wrote unto 
us (28). See Dt. xxv. 5-10. At the bush (37); i.e. 
in the passage telling of the bush that burned 
with fire (Ex. iii. 6). The Sadducees accepted the 
authority of Moses but not that of the prophets. 
The argument here is that when God speaks of 
Himself as ‘the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob*, after they had 


died in their bodily state, these patriarchs must 
now be living in another state. 

V. A stern denunciation (xx. 41-47). See notes 
on Mt. xxii. 41-45, xxiii. 1-36; Mk. xii. 35-40. 
.lesiis bro'jght His public teaching to an end and 
silenced His adversaries by asking a question 
based on Ps. cx. 1. Having quoted David’s 
statement in calling the Messiah ‘Lord', Jesus 
put the question How is he then his son? (44). 
The failure of the .lews to answer it showed that 
their idea of the Messiah was quite inadequate, 
dhe Lord's argument rests upon the Davidic 
origin as well as the messianic character of the 
Psalm. If it did not conic from David, then our 
Lord's words could have no weight for us now, 
whatever weight they might have had with His 
hearers then. Beware of the scribes (46). Luke 
gives a very brief summary of the Lord's terrible 
denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees which 
is recorded at length in Ml. xxiii. 

vi. The widow’s mite (xxi. 1-4). See notes on 
Mk. xii. 41-44. The incident is not recorded by 
Matthew. The treasury (1) was in the Court of 
the Women, which was entered from the Court 
of tlic Gentiles. It consisted of a number of chests 
for receiving the voluntary gifts of the Jews. 
Mark indicates that the commendation of the 
widow's action was especially addressed to the 
disciples. 

c. Foretelling the destruction of the temple (xxi. 

5-38) 

See notes on Mt. xxiv. 1-51; Mk. xiii. 1-37. 
Both Matthew (xxiv. 3) and Mark (xiii. 3, 4) 
tell us that this prophecy was spoken on the 
Mount of Olives after Jesus had left the temple 
for the last time. Luke simply records the occa¬ 
sion which called it forth and the question the 
disciples asked as to the sign when the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple would come to pass (5-7). 
Jesus first warned them against being led astray 
by false signs, and v/ent on to describe what 
would occur after His departure. There would 
be national commotions and public calamities 
(8-11), but before all these (12) they themselves 
would be persecuted both by Jews in the syna¬ 
gogues and by Gentiles in the courts. This would 
give them opportunities for testimony (13). / will 
give you (15). The position of / in the original 
gives emphasis to these words. Christ Himself 
undertakes to give His disciples the divine help 
they need to make their defence and bear their 
testimony. They are to trust Him. They would 
be betrayed and hated and some of them would 
suffer martyrdom, but they would be saved by 
their patient endurance (16-19). Cf. Mt. x. 17- 
22; Mk. xiii. 9-13; Lk. xii. 11, 12. Verse 18, since 
it comes after the statement that some of them 
will be put to death, must be taken as a pro¬ 
verbial expression for complete spiritual security. 
Possess ye your souls (19); lit. ‘win your souls', 
i.e. attain your eternal salvation. 

Next Jesus spoke of the sign that would 
announce the approaching destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. When the disciples saw armies gathering 
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around the city, they were to flee from it with 
all speed, for the long-foretold judgment upon 
Israel was about to fall and tlie age-long sub¬ 
jection to the Gentiles was about to begin (20- 
24). Compassed with armies (20); lit. ‘being en¬ 
compassed’. When the process of investing tlic 
city was completed it would be too late. Flee to 
the mountains (21). The early Churcli historian. 
Eusebius, saj's that when the Roman armies 
came into Judica, ‘the whole body of the church 
at Jerusalem, having been commanded by a 
divine revelation, removed from the city and 
dwelt at a certain town beyond tite Jortlan. 
called Pella’. These he the days of venQcance (22); 
a reference to the many Old festament pro¬ 
phecies of judgment upon Israel which were 
now to be fulfilled in the destruction of the city 
and the temple. The fall of Jerusalem at the 
hands of the Romans in a.d. 70 brought the 
whole ^/Iosaic dispensation to a tragic end. Then 
began ‘the time of Jacob's trouble' (Jc. x\\. 7) 
and the ‘great tribulation’ of Israel (Mt. x'uv. 
21). The times of the Gentiles (24); the age during 
which the Gentiles are given opportunities for 
receiving the gospel. 

After this reference to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Jesus passed on to tell of His own coming in 
power and glory. The signs of its approach 
would be distress among the nations and alarm¬ 
ing commotions in the whole world system. 
When these tilings began to happen believers 
were to lift up their heads, for the consummation 
of their salvation would be drawing near (25-28). 
When they see the trees sprout forth they know 
that summer is near; so when they see these 
things come to pass they will know that the 
kingdom of God is just at hand (29 -33). W ith 
perplexity (25); rather, ‘in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows’ (rv). The 
physical signs described in this verse are used in 
Old Testament prophecy as symbols of the 
violent overthrow of national s>stems and great 
empires (Is. xiii. 10; Ezk. x\xii. 7). Then sluill 
they see (27); that is, not till then. A hint that 
the second coming would not take place in the 
lifetime of the disciples. Coming in a cloud (27) 
—reappearing from the cloud which ‘rccei\ed 
him out of their sight' at the ascension (Acts 
i. 9 11). Here Jesus seems to be referring lo l.he 
prophecy inDn, vii. 13, 14\v]iich was to have its 
fulfilment in His own exaltation to the throne of 
God. His .second coming would be His return 
from out of that heavenly world This generation 
shall not pass away (32); the generation then 
living. The statement in this verse has special 
reference to the question the disciples asked in 
verse 7, and is the only place in the prophecy 
where Jesus answers the question directly. The 
destruction of the temple was then only one 
generation away. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 34n. 

But let them take heed lest that day come 
upon them unawares, for it will come suddenly 
upon the whole human race. Let them watch 
and pray that they may not be involved in the 
judgment, but be able to stand before the Son 


of man when He comes (34-36). The prophecy 
is followed with a brief statement of the way 
Jesus spent the last days and nights of His public 
ministry (37, 38). 

VII. THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
SAVIOUR, xxii. 1- xxiv. 53 

These chapters tell how Jesus accomplished His 
departure from the world by the way of the 
cross, the resurrection, and the ascension. They 
are parallel w'ith the last three chapters of 
Matthew and the last two of Mark and with 
chapters xiii—xxi of John. The notes on these 
parallel accounts should be consulted. 

a. The final preparations (xxii. i 13) 

Sec notes on Mt. wvi. 2-5, 14- 19; Mk, xiv. I, 
2, 10-16. While the leaders of the Jew's w'ere 
plotting how to put Jesus to death vviiiiout 
causing a tumult, .ludas Iscariot made a bargain 
w'ith them to betray his .Master (1-6). When the 
day of the I*assover sacrifice came, Jesus sent 
Peter and Jolin into the city to prepare the 
Passover meal. They would meet a man bearing 
a pitcher of water, w'hom they were to follow lo 
the house he was going to. and the he.id of the 
household would Id them have a furnished upper 
room in whicli to get the Pa^^o^er ready (7 13), 

The feast of unleavened bread (!); so called 
because the Jews were required to remove all 
leaven from theii houses before it began (see 
lix. xii. 15). The chief priests and the scribes (2). 
The two rival religious parlies were now united 
against Jesus. T'hc chief priests were Sadducees 
and the scribes were associated with the Phari¬ 
sees. The chief priests and captains (4); the two 
groups of Icfnple authorities concerned in the 
bargain. T he captains were the ollicers of the 
temple guard, which w-as a body of Leviies. 

b. The laist Supper (xxii. 14 38) 

See notes on Mt. xxvi. 20-25; Mk. xiv. 17-31; 
and cf. Jn. xiii. 1-38. When the time came Jesus 
sat down with the apostles, telling them that He 
had eagerly looked forward to this occasion, for 
He would not eat the Passover with them until 
it should be fulfilled In the kingdom of God 
(14 -18). Then He instituted the service that was 
to commemorate the scaling of the new covenant 
by His death. While doing this He announced 
the presence of the traitor at the table and pro- 
nouncexl his doom (19 23). 

To eat this passover (15). This probably means 
that if w'as not the actual Jewish Passover but 
one that was intended to supersede it—a Pass- 
over of far higher significance. TTicre is no 
mention of a lamb at the Last Supper. He was 
instfluting a service to commemorate the reality 
which the old symbol only prefigured. Until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God (16); in the 
spiritual banquet of the fellowship of the saints 
with their Saviour. He took the cup (J7); rather, 
‘he received a cup’ (rv); it was handed to Him. 
It was probably one of the cups handed round 
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during the ritual of the Passover nieal, of which 
tliere seem to have been several. The new testa¬ 
ment in my blood (20); properly, ‘the new 
covenant' (uv), a reference to the promise of 
the new covenant in Je. xxxi. 3J. The old cove¬ 
nant, that of the law, was ratified by the shedding 
of blood at Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 7, 8). This nev/ 
covenant, that of the gospel, was about to be 
ratified by Ills blood. 

In the course of tiic supper a dispute took 
place among the disciples as to which of them 
should be accounted the greatest. Jesus rebuked 
them by declaring that the standards of great¬ 
ness in earthly kingdoms were reversed in llis 
kingdom, fv>5 He Himself was among them as a 
servant, and then promised that because of their 
loyally to Him in His humiiiation He would 
give them high places in His kingdom (24-30). 
He went on to say that they were to be subjected 
to a lest at Satan's hands, and directed a special 
warning to Peter in connection with it, adding 
an encouraging word, but foretelling that dis- 
ciplc’s threefold denial of his Nfastei t.H 34). 
He proceeded to prepare them for the new 
conditions they s!n>uld meet in tiie v\orld after 
1 le had been put to death, but liicy misunder¬ 
stood His figurative referxnco to a sword and 
He dismissed the subject with a brief and final 
word. It is enough (35-3N), 

Sii on sin ones (30). I liis figurative hif'.giiaue 
means feliowship with Chr ist in the rule r.f His 
messianic kingdom. Satan hath desired to have 
you (31); rather, ‘obtained you by asking*. He 
obtained permission to put the apostles to a test, 
as in the ease of Job (Jb. i. 12, ii. 6). Jesus prayed 
specially for I*; !er as the leader of the hand and 
as one in tiro gi'caicst need of help. H’hen thou 
art converted ‘when onee tliou hast turned 
again’ (rv). After the resurrection Peter was 
restored to the leadership oi‘ the apostles irr the 
scene recorded in Jn. .\\i, 15-17. / tell thee, 
Peter (34). Addressing His boastful disciple by 
this significant name Jesus reminds him that 
rock-like strength is not to be found in self- 
con'idence. Here are two swonh (38). Peter had 
one of them and used it in Gelhsemanc (see 
Jn. xviii. 10). 

c. The agony and the betrayal (x\ii. 39 53) 

See notes on Mt. xxvi. 36 -56; Mk. xiv. 32-52; 
Jn. xviii. 1 12. Luke’s account of the agony is 
the briefest of the three (it is not recorded bv 
John), but he alone tells us that an angel from 
heaven appciued to Jesus, stre/urfhenint' him 
(43), and that His sweat was like great drops of 
blood {44), In his story of the betrayal and arrest 
(47-53), Luke alone tells of the way Jesus healed 
the car of the High Priest’s servant. The Lord’s 
command. Suffer ye thus far (51), was a flash of 
inherent power and dignity, compelling them to 
pause till He performed this act of mercy before 
yielding Himself up to them. 

Being in an agony (44). The only adequate 
explanation of the experience of Jesus as de¬ 
scribed in this verse is that His whole nature 


shrank from the mysterious burden of the 
world's guilt which was being laid on flim (cf. 
2 Cor. V. j.\\ Is. liii. 6). One of them (50). John 
tells us it was Peter and gives the servant’s name 
(Jn. xviii. 10). This is your hour and the power of 
darkness (53). With tliese w'ords Jesus sur¬ 
rendered. 

d. The .Jewish trial (xxii. 54 71) 

Sec notes on Mt. xxvi. 5 7 xxvii. 2; Mk. xiv. 53 
—XV. 1; Jn. xviii. 13 27. Jesus was first taken to 
the High Priest’s house, where He was mocked 
and reviled (54- 65). In the course of this scene 
Peter, wb.o had followed live crowd and was 
sitting in the midst of a group around a fire in 
the court, was repeatedly challenged as a fol¬ 
lower of Jesus and each time boldly denied Him. 
While he was speaking the cock crowded and the 
Lord turned, anil looked upon Peier (61). This 
brought the Lord's prediction to his remem¬ 
brance and ire went out weeping bitterly. At 
daybreak the Jewish Council held a meeting 
(66 71). Before the asscmhled rulers of the Jews 
Jesus declared th;it He was on the w'ay to His 
glory, Jind, in answer to their question, confessed 
that He was the Sou of (iod. 

In the midst of the hall (55); ra' ‘in the midst 
of the court', ai’ound which the rooms of the 
house weiv arranged and into which they opened. 
During the Passover season the nights get cotd, 
fiU’ Jeiusalem is 2400 feet above sea level. He is 
a GaiHean (59). Peter’s provincial dialect bc- 
ti'ayed him (see Mt. xxvi. 73). 

Hereafter (6‘->); rather, ‘from hencclorth' (RV). 
Tiiis cafi only mc;in ‘from the present time on¬ 
ward'. Jesus i^ thinking of the glory into which 
He is going by the w'ay of the cross, the resur¬ 
rection and the ascension. Art thou then the Son 
of God? (70). His answer was an alTirmaiive 
reply, and for this claim they condemned Him 
to death. Bui to get the death penalty inllictcd 
the Roman governor had to condemn Him too, 
and the only accusation Pilate W'ould listen to 
was that of high treason. 

e. The Roman trial (xxiii. 1-25) 

Sec notes on Mt. xxvii. 2-26; Mk. xv. 1-15; Jn. 
xviii. 28- xix. 16. Bringing Jesus before Pilate, 
the Jew's laid a political charge against Him, 
accusing Him of perverting the nation from 
loyally to Rome by claiming to be a king. In 
answer to a question by Pilate, Jesus confessed 
tlial He was the king of the Jews, but Pilate saw 
at once that He was innocent of lica.son and told 
ib.e Jews that he did not find Him guilty (14). 
I his made them more urgent in their accusation, 
and they charged Jesus with stirring up .sedition 
from Galilee throughout the whole country. 
Learning that Jesus was a Galilean, Pilate sent 
Him to Herod, who was in Jerusalem at the 
time of the Passo^'er (5-7), Herod was delighted 
because his desire to see Jesus was now gratified. 
But Jesus answered none of his questions, nor 
the vehement accusations of the cliief prie.sls 
and scribes who had followed Him. Herod 
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subjected Him to mockery at the hands of his 
soldiers and sent Him back to Pilate. This re¬ 
sulted in a reconciliation between the two rulers 
who had been estranged (8-12). 

When .Jesus appeared before Pilate again, the 
governor called together the Jewish rulers and 
people and informed them that neither he nor 
Herod found anything worthy of death in Jesus, 
and he proposed to scourge Him and let Him 
go. But they demanded instead the release of 
Barahbas, a rebel and murderer (13'19). Pilate 
again declared that he found no ground for the 
death penalty, but in the face of his repeated 
protests they kept clamouring for the crucifixion 
of Jesus. At last he yielded to their will, released 
the murderer, and delivered Jesus over to be 
crucified (20-25). 

The whole mullitude (1); i.c. the whole Sanhe¬ 
drin; the people had not yet gathered. Led him 
unlo Pilate (1). the Roman go\ernor’s head¬ 
quarters were in Caesarea, but at the time of the 
Passover he usually came to Jerusalem to pre¬ 
serve order among the Jewish crowds. To the 
people (4). This is the first mention of thorn. 
They liad gathered in a crowd, attracted by the 
procession of the Saniicdrin. li'ho himself was 
also at Jerusalem (7). Herod's hcadquai lers were 
at Tiberias, but he conformed to the national 
religi n and attended the Passover to v:\iii favour 
wilii his subjects. Verse 17 is on.itied by the Rv, 
but the slatcmeni is found in both Matthew imd 
Mark. It appears that the Romans had given 
the Jews the privilege of asking for the release 
of one prisoner at the time t:f the Passover, //.o 
third time (22). ih'late's repeated attempts to 
release Jesus indicate the deepening impression 
made upon him by the strange prisoner before 
him. Him that for seJitioii and mia\!er (25). By 
repealing these wordjs from verse 19 and adding 
the words to their will, f.uKe empi'iasizc> li e 
enormity of Pilate's act. 

f. The crucihxion (xxiii. 26 49) 

See notes on Mt. x.wij, 32 56: Mk. xv. 21-41; 
Jn. xix. 16-37. As Jesus was led out a foreign 
Jew on his way into the city was impres.sed into 
the service of carrying the cro.ss after Him, A 
group of women in the crowd kept bewailing 
and lamenting Jesus, and He turned and told 
them to weep not for Him but for themselves 
and their children because of the judgment that 
was coming (26-31). In describing the scene at 
Calvary, Luke adds several incidents not found 
in the other Gospels, among which arc the 
prayer of Jesus when they were nailing Him to 
the cross (32-38), flis word to tiie penitent thief 
who appealed to Jesus to remember him when 
He came into His kingdom (3943), His loud 
cry at the moment of His death, and His final 
prayer (44-46), and the consternation and sense 
of remorse manifested by the crowds that v/crc 
drawn by curiosity to the sight (47-49). 

A Cyrenian (26). Cyrene was the principal 
town of a district in North Africa, and the Jews 
of that place had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Acts 


vi. 9). Daughters of Jerusalem (28). They were 
not the women who had followed Jesus from 
Galilee, but inhabitants of the city. No women 
ever appear in the Gospels as enemies of Christ. 
Verse 31 w'as probably a proverb of the time. 
On the lips of Jesus it means, ‘If the Romans 
deal thus with One whom they admit to be 
innocent, how will they deal with those whom 
they find to be guilty ?' 

The place called Calvary (33); lit ‘the skull’. 
There is a low rocky hill just outside the Damas¬ 
cus Gale which has the appearance of a skull 
when viewed from the city w'all. Father, forgive 
them (34); a prayer not only for the Roman 
soldiers, but for the Jews as well. This is the 
first of seven uiierances from the cross, three of 
which are recorded by Luke alone (34, 43, 46), 
three by John alone (Jn. xix. 27, 28, 30) and the 
Ollier one by Matthew (Ml. xxvii. 46) and Mark 
(Mk. XV, 34). In letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebre w (38). These were the three languages used 
in Palestine then. The superscription is given 
diUcrently in all four Gospels. When they are 
put together we have: ‘This is Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews.’ 

One of the luahfactots (39). .Matthew and 
Mark say te.at both the robbers ‘reproached’ 
Jesus i/meUizon), but Luke tells us that only one 
of them Tailed' on Him or used insulting lan¬ 
guage iehlasphCfnci). The conversion of the 
penitent robber vNouki have special inteiest for 
Luke as illustrating the fact that salvation is 
alvvay> open to all. In paradise (43); a Persian 
w'ord for a park or pleasure ground, it is u.sed 
by Jesus, not to describe an intermediate state, 
but to assure the penitent of heavoly bliss. 

About the sixth hour (44); i.c. midday. Over 
all the roiih (44); ratl'icr, ‘over ail the land’, the 
land of Judaea. The darkness could not have 
been caused by an eclipse of the sun, for the 
Passover was held at full moon. The veil of the 
temple (4.5); the veil that separated the Holy 
Place from the innermost sanctuary. The rending 
of this veil would be well known to the priests, 
many of whom afterwards became believers 
(Acts vi. 7). Cried with a loud voice (46); probably 
the v/ord ‘it is finished’ (Jn. xix. 30), which was 
really a shout of victory. The prayer which 
follows is a quotation from Ps. xxxi. 5, and 
shows how tlic Scriptures filled the mind of 
Jesus. He gave up the ghost (46); lit. ‘He breathed 
out', implying an act of His own will. The loud 
cry indicated that Jesus did not die of exhaustion. 
AJi the evangelists seem deliberately to avoid 
saying ‘He died’. The words they use mean that 
He gave His life away. His death was voluntary 
in the absolute sense of the term. The extra¬ 
ordinary events that accompanied it marked its 
unique and supernatural character. All his 
acquaintance (49). In contrast with the Jerusalem 
crowds, who went off in apparent remorse for 
the strange tragedy which they had shared 
in and were now awed by, His own faithful 
Galilean followers remained on the scene to the 
end. 
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jr. The burial (xxiii, 50-56) 

See notes on Mt. xxvii. 57-6J Mk. xv. 42-47; 
Jn. xix. 38-42. Joseph of Aiimalhaca, a member 
of the Jewish Council who had not voted for the 
condemnation of Jesus, and who was looking 
for the messianic kingdom, having secured per¬ 
mission from Pilate, buried the body of Jesus in 
his own new tomb. The women from Galilee 
followed and saw where the Ivody was laid. 1 hey 
went home and prepared spices and ointments, 
and then rested over the sabbath. 

A good man (50). John says that he was a 
secret disciple of Jesus, and also that Nicodemus 
was associated with him in the burial of Jesus 
(see Jn. .\ix. 38, 39). 1‘robably neither of them 
had attended the meeting of the Sanliedrin. The 
preparation (54). The day w'hcn preparation was 
made for the sabbath —our 1 riday. 

ti. The resurrection morning (xxiv. 1-12) 

Cf. Mt. xxviii. 1 20; Mk. xvi. 1 20; Jn. xx. 131. 
I’he w'omcn from Galilee came with their spices 
at early dawn on the first day of the week and 
found the stone rolled aw'ay and the body gone. 
In the midst of their perplexity two angels 
appeared and told tliein that Christ was risen, 
and reminded them of His prediction that He 
should he crucified and rise again the third day 
(1-7). The women returned and told the apostles, 
who at first would not believe. Peter, how'ever, 
ran to the tomb to see for himself, and went 
home wondering what had happened (8-12). 

I he Lord Jesus (3). This is the only time this 
combination occurs in the Gospefs except in the 
Rv of Mk. xvi. 19. It is frequent in the .\cts and 
the ripisllcs. I he early Christians called .Tesus 
‘Lord* when they came to realize that lie was 
actually Jehovah manifest in the ilesh (1 Cor. 
xii. 3). Mary Magifalettc (10). .All the evangelists 
tell of her presv^nce at the tomb. John mentions 
no other worn n and says that Jesus appeared 
to her first. All the Synoptic Gospels give the 
names of other women besides. 

i. The risen Lord (xxiv. 13-43) 

The story of the w^alk to Emmaus and the mani¬ 
festation there, which is noted briefly by Mark 
(xvi. 12, 13), is narrated at some length by Luke. 
It occurred in the afternoon of the resurrection 
day. Nothing is known cf CIcopas, whom Luke 
mentions, probably because he got the story 
directly from him. What the tw'o dLscipIcs said 
to Jesus when He drew near to them rcllccts the 
perplexity and wonder that had taken possession 
of them all because of what was told them by 
the women (13-24). As they walked on toward 
Emmaus, Jesus gave them a talk on the central 
theme of the Old Testament, the things con¬ 
cerning himself (25-29). The meal to which they 
sat down when they arrived at the village was 
not the Lord’s Supper, but something in His 
manner of breaking the bread and blessing it 
opened their eyes to recognize Him. Then He 
vanished from their sight, such was the mys¬ 
terious nature of His body. They hurried back 


at once to Jerusalem and found the apostles and 
other disciples gathered together and telling the 
news of the resurrection (30-35). immediately 
afterwards Jesus Himself stood in the midst of 
the group and greeted them with a salutation of 
peace. In order to calm their fears and prove 
His identity. He showed them His wounded 
hands and feet, and then, to put them at their 
ease. He a.sked for something to eat (36-43). 

Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem? (18); 
rather, ‘Dost thou sojourn alone in Jerusalem?’ 
Only a solitary stranger would have missed 
hearing of v\'hat all Jerusalem was talking about. 
Beginning at Moses (27). The meaning is that 
Jesus began with the books of Moses and went 
on through the Prophets book by book, ex¬ 
pounding the messianic passages in the whole 
Old lestamcnt. The things concerning himself 
(27). Obviously Jesus found Himself in the Old 
Testament. He vanished out of their sight (31). 
He became invisible and thus passed from their 
sight. His resurrection body was not subject to 
tlic laws of the natural world. He was living now 
on another plane of being. 

Hath appeared to Simon (34). There is no 
record of this interview of the risen Lord with 
the disciple who had denied Him. It was too 
sacred to be recorded. But Paul refers to it as 
the first cf His appearances to any of the Twelve 
(I Cor. XV. 5). Handle me, and see (39). Jesus 
meant that He wa.s not a bodiless spirit, but tiie 
.same Person He was before His death, tie 
Master whom they supposed they had lost. We 
are not to infer from the words//e.v/i and hones 
that He was referring to the composition of His 
resurrection body. Nor are we to infer from His 
subsequent request for something to eat that He 
needed f(x>d. The m>'slcry of His resurrection 
body is beyond oui comprehension because it is 
beyond our experience. They yet believed not for 
joy (41). This psychological touch reveals Luke’s 
profound insight into the feelings of the disciples 
that night. 

j. The farewell instructions (xxiv. 44-53) 

Luke follows his narrative of the appearances of 
Jesus on the day of the resurrection with a 
summary of the instructions He gave to the 
apostles during the forty days that followed. It 
contains their missionary commission and closes 
vviih a command to wait in Jerusalem until they 
were endued with power from on high (49). Then 
comes a brief account of the ascension, and the 
Gospel closes with the great joy which that 
transcendent event produced among them. While 
waiting for the Holy Spirit, the disciples were 
continuallv in the temple, praising and blessing 
God (53).' 

In the law of Muses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms (44). These phrases correspond with 
the threefold division of the Hebrew Canon into 
‘the Law, the Prophets and the Writings’. 
Beginning at Jerusalem (47). This had been fore¬ 
told in the Old Testament: ‘Out of Zion shall 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
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Jerusalem’ (Is. ii. 3; Mi. iv. 2). The promise of 
my Father (49). Probably an allusion to His own 
farewell words in the upper room (Jii. xiv. 16, 
17, XV. 26). The Old Testament prophets also 
foretold the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (Is. 
xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28). Carried up into heaven (51). 


There His enthronement took place at the right 
hand of God (Acts ii. Heb. i. 3). He was 
sealed at the centre of ultimate power that He 
might administer the redemption which He had 
accomplished. 

.1. McNicol. 


NOTE ON THE RESURRECTION APPEARANCES 

OF OUR LORD 


Wi: may observe how the testimony of the resur¬ 
rection is distributed among the four Ciospels. 

Matthew refers to two appearances of tlic risen 
Jesus: (I) To the women who \ isiicu the sepulchre 
early in the morning ( Nil. xwiii. 9- iU); (2) 1 o the 
Eleven—and possibly Olivers— on an appointed 
mountain in (uililee (Ml. \x\iii. In 18). 

Mark mentions three appearances: (1) lo 
Mary Magdalene ( Mk. wi. 9 ! I); i2) To the two 
disciples on the wa> Uj I lufuaus (Mk. .wi. 12); 
and {}} To the Eievcii as thev sal at meat (Mk. 
xvi. 14). The account of the Lop-I's ascension into 
heaven in Mk. xvi. 19seems to rc».|iiirc thea.ss:imp- 
tion of another appearance. Tin's is (vbvioiPly 
a necessary inference from \er,e ]9. and so 
really brings Mark's reicrcjiccs up tiv four, 
aliliough this LjnI is no; evpiicii. 

Luke narrates lour appc.iranees: (1) To Peter 
(L.k. .\\i\. 34); (2) Ft.) the Iwt' disciples on l;ie 
way to F.mmaus (Lk. xxiv . 1.^ ,U»; (3; i c) The 
eleven gathered togethei', and them tlKit wore wiili 
them' I l.k. xxiv. 33 -49); ;md (4| T o the Eleven tm 
the day of the ascension (Lk. xxiv. 

.Tohn de.scrihes four appearances; 1 1) To Mary 
Magdalene (Jn. xx. 11-18); (2; lo tite discipLs, 
Thomas being absciii (Jn. \\. 19 24); (3) To lite 
disciples, Thomas being present (.in. \x. 2<> 29); 
and <4) To seven disciidcs at C.c Sea ( f Fiberias 
(Jn. xxi. 1-23). 

C'onneeted with these various erti.M?dr, there is 
j.'ccuiiar ma.ttcr in each Ck»spel. Joim, lorcxampie, 
gives us iiic details of Mary's experience of l!tc 
Risen Lord, and Luke (oils us of tiie long walk 
and conversation which <hc two discij>ies enjoyed 
on their v/ay to i an:n;ius. Luke and John tell us 
about the lemarkabie positi-an of the grave- 
clothes ;ifler the rcsUDCciion, while Matthew is 
alone responsible for tlvo account of the earfli- 
quake and the terror tT die keeper., ivlattlicw, 
again. i.uv o.ily one to tell tis abou.t the l'»rihcrv 
of the soldi.- rs by the chief priests rtn-.l elde. .; and 
Mark is the nulv one to include (he reeoid i)f the 
tender thought lot Peter in lii ■ »ue sage of Hie 
angel at the etugay te»mb. Ji>itn is aionc m (e'iing 
us about the speeiad experience <T T homas, and 
he, too, is the only one to record Hie scene at tlie 
Lake of T iberias. 

V^itii the four accouiUs ir. fi\ml o! us we may 
attempt the lar.k oi' sorting out some (T tlic 
resurrection events. 

Jesus appeared to His followers on live occa¬ 
sions during the first day, and the order seems to 
be as follows; 

I. To Mary Magdalene (Mk. xvi. 9 11; Jn. x\. 

n- 18). 


2. lo NLirv the mother of James and lo 
Salome (Mi. xxviii. 9 JO). 

To Peter (Lk. xxiv. 34). 

4. To two vliseiples on the way to Lmmaus 
(Ln. xxiv. 13-3.S; Mk. xvi. 12, 13)’ 

5. To the disciples in a gathering, Fhornas being 
absent( Mk. XV i. 14; Lk. xxiv. 33-49; Jn. xx. 19 23). 

l ater on Jesus showed Himself again, as 
follows; 

(>. To the disciples in a gatliering a v‘.eek later, 
i liomas being pieweni (Jn. xx. 26 29). 

7. To seven diNciplcs at the Sea of Tiberias 
(Jn.xxi. 1 23 L 

8. To the Lle\cn aiid oHiers on a Galilean 
mountain ( Ml. xxviii IF 18). T his appearance is 
thought b> numv' ii) be tlic stime as that refei retl lo 
by Paul in I C'onnihians \\ . (>, vsIhtc he sav.>, 'he 
wa*. ^cen ol about live hundred brethren at once.’ 

In order to eoinplele the account of the 
appeara.nccs wc may now jusi go outsiile tiic 
tour Gospels and note: 

9. To .lames (1 C or. \v. 7). 

i-innlly. in the Go.spcT rc.'ordv (igain, we liaoe 
our f.e-rd's appearance Just before Hie a^cemion. 

It). I o die [']:vcn I \lk. xvi. 19; I k. xxiv. 50-52. 
Noie ihai !;i m-n-; la v) p.'issages llie anpeaiancc is 
neccNsarilv implied, but it is not explicitly 
doseribed). 

Dr. Ciodei sums up the harmony of (he 
apiXMianccs in th ■ following \^l)rd^: 'When we 
reduce to order all these rts:oi'ds ol'appearances, 
we perceive that Jesus began by acts of wliicTt the 
object was lo administer comfort and reassur¬ 
ance. Fhat was the hrst task to he accomplished; 
for Vvvue not these hearts all trembling and fear- 
iul'.^ That was the work of the first day. He ful¬ 
filled it in sueeession in icgai'd to Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, to till.* two limmaus disciples, lo Peter 

and die I vvdve. "Peace be unto you!".that wa:> 

the burden of the whole. After ih;i«. Jesus sets 
Him,elf to hiing Ixiek to the fold one sheep 
vvliich luul gone astray, and was in clanger of 
perishing I honias. T hv<t is the task of the 
following days. When the lloek had been lecon- 
slituted in its e».)mplclcness. He sent them hack to 
Cialilee, where He had already appointed to meet 
Hicm. Theix, ori the mountain which He had 
iiidicaled to them. He once more gives His 
apO'.tIcs their commission; He explains it lo 
them, and adds the promise that He will help 
them. Lastly, He brings them back to Jerusalem, 
where they are to await His return in the Spirit at 
Pentecost; and in a final appearance He bids them 
adieu’ ( Defence of the Christian Faith, pp. 16-17). 

ii. F. Klvan. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN 

INTRODUCTION 


See also ilie (jcneraf Article^ ' /'lie Font fold Gospel\ pp. 58-63. 


1. AirmoKSHjp 

!l is j/ciicrally acknowlcdg-jJ that [he author of 
I ho ( iv)sjx') was a Palestinian Jew, but many 
cuninionlalors do ruU accept his identitk aiion 
with John the aptisilo. rA'idenoe in favour of tin-, 
traditional idcntificatiori is, however, strong. 
The Ciospol claims to be the teslimv>n> id' an 
eyewitness. I 'ne disciple whom Jc.sus loved, who 
was pivsen! at llie last supper and later at the 
erucihxion and \W empty tomb, is the disciple 
who *lcslilieth olThcse tliinro'(Jn. 24). These 
facts concerning the e>e\viincss pomt, by a 
ItrtKCs^ of eliniinatmn, to John the apo.silc. 

Internal evidence points decisively in favour 
of the identiiication ol’lhe Ix'jovcd disciple vvitii 
John the apostle. 11 is knowledge of Jevvisl] 
eustoiiis, feasts and lopv>giaphy is uiujuc'.lion- 
al)!e. Many critics, hovveter, iK’dicve iltal the 
antltor of the kiosjJci was a certain Jolm the 
Hlder, who was a disciple of llic apcrale. This 
claim u based upon the evidence of Papias, 
Pishoi'j of Jiicrapoiis, who appeals l(^ refer to 
two Johns in his Exposition <>/ the Oracles of the 
Lord, cuie of whom he calls ‘the Iddei’. (nhers 
endeavour io pav some respect to the traditional 
view by suggesting that John the Cider acted as 
amanuensis for the apostle. 'I he testimony of the 
Ahion is also tidduced as evidence that the 
apt'.stlc Jolin w'as not the author. 'J hi.s is the name 
given to a rather obscure sect who refused to 
accept (he view (hat the (lospci was his work 
and who were .severely criticized by Ircnacus. 
'J'heir view's have been given an importance 
much greater than they deserve. Space, does not 
permit a thorough treatment of the problem of 
author:4iip in a commentary of this kind, lor 
brief but very adequate studies see T. F, Bruce, 
Are ihe New restatneni Doeunienis Reliahle? 
(I.V.F.), and H. P. V. Nunn, The Fourth Gospel 
(Tyndale Press). 

II. RELATION TO THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPEI.S 

Some have felt that there is diflicully in recon¬ 
ciling the presentation of Christ in the Iburth 
Gospel with the portrait given in the synoptic 
Gospels. There appear to be dificrenccs in the 
scene and duration of the ministry of Jesus and 
in the content of His teaching. It is easy, however, 
to exaggerate these differences. Jn. vii. 1 shows 
that John knew of the Galilean ministry with 
which the synoptists are chiefly concerned. They, 


in tlieir turn, conlirm a miniNtry at ^ome time 
ill the .south of the country siuce they refer to 
disciples there (cf. Ivik. \i. a-6, xiv. 12-16). 
4 no account of this Jerusalem ministry as given 
in John’s Gospel is entirely feasible. 

1 lie general chronology of the passion week 
doo seem to dill'er from that of the synoptists. 
!ri John, for cxamj>!e, the incident of the imoiiit- 
ing precedes the iriumplial entry into Jerusalem 
and took place six days before the Passover. The 
cnicdision itsed' occurs hefore the Jews have 
eaten tl)e Passover meal on the I4th Nisan, 
while the svnopiistN assume that Cliri:;t ate the 
meal witii His disciples. 

Most of the problems in this respect can pos.s- 
ibly be traced to our present inability to unravel 
some of the lime relations owing to tlie incom¬ 
pleteness of data. It must be remembered that 
the Ciospeis were presentations of Christ; not 
‘hiograpiiics’ in the modern sense of the term. 
(See also note on Jn. xiii. 1-38.) 

in. DAii: AM) PLACE 

In arriving at a date the following facts need to 
be la.ken into account. Since Ignatius knew the 
Gospel, n must have been written before a.d. 
115; on the other hand, if Mark and Luke were 
used in its composition, the date must be later 
than A.o. 85. A fragment of the Gospel found 
recently in Egypt is dated a.d. 130-150. From this 
it is clear that it must have been issued some 
yewirs cariici to account for its circulation in that 
country at llial dale. In addition, another frag¬ 
ment of Gospel extracts w'hich is dated c, 
A.D. 110-150 makes use of the fourth Gospel. 
We may thercibre conclude that the Greek 
Gospel was probably written between a.d. 90 
and 110, although it is possible that the epilogue 
(xxi. 1-25) may have been written somewhat 
later. If W'e accept the suggestion of an Aramaic 
.source, this, obviously, must be earlier still and 
was probably written not later than a.d. 70. 
(See Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel,) 

As regards the place of writing, Ircnacus 
spoke of the apostle residing in Ephesus and 
tradition has always connected the Gospel with 
that city. 

IV. MEANING OF THE GOSPEL 

The principle of interpretation is of importance 
to us in seeking to unfold the meaning of this 
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Gospel. It is a record of the revelation of the 
Word made llcsh and must be studied in its 
own historical context. For this purj^ose the 
analyses of critical iiiicrpretatiun can be \ery 
valuable. But Uie literary structure, the unity ul” 
leaching, the development of the claims of 
Christ, the clear transcript of the consciousness 
oi* Jesus in relation to great themes demand a 
ihcoh^icaf exposition. 'J’he Gospel is sucii a 
unity thcologicallv that it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly felt that this principle ot' inierprctaticn 
gives the key to its inner significance. I'he 
theological teaching arising out of th.c seven 
signs, the messianic claims ol’ Christ, the cc'n- 
troversies between Jesus and tile Jews and the 
revelation of the unbelief of the Jews lead up 
to the final events in the ministry of Christ. 

The keynotes of the Gospel are iife, light and 
love. Christ comes tr. give a luller, more 


abundant life to men. He is the light that was in 
the world, in conflict with its darkness, and the 
source ol' mar.'s true life. The sacrifice of His 
life I'or t!ic world was the expression of God’s 
love to men. 

In the prologue, vve have the identification of 
the historic Jesus with the eternal Word who was 
with the Father. While the ancestry of the 
icTininology may be ihouglil to show' the in¬ 
fluence of Hellenistic thouglit, its main inspira- 
ticiii comes I'rom the Old restament conception 
of the Word. Flie Word was personified in 
Old restament philosophy, and in the prologue 
w'c have an extension of this thought. The idea 
of ‘the Word' being made ‘flesh’ was really 
completely alien to Greek thought. 

note: For a map oj Palestine in (he time of 
Christy see p. 775. 
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I. PROLOGUE, i. 1-18 

The prologue to the Gospel is no mere preface or 
introduction but a declaration of the central 
theme which underlies the teaching of the Son 
of God, namely, the incarnation of the Word. 
The evangelist is giving the necessary back¬ 
ground to the life and redeeming action of the 
Word made flesh. The prologue is poetical in 


form and structure and constitutes a hymn to the 
Word of God. 

a. The Word in relation to being (i. 1, 2) 

In the first verse we have a clear echo of the 
opening verses of the Old Testament and also u 
clue to the Johann inc concept of the Lof^os. In 
Gn, i . 1 we are pointed to God’s creative act. 



but in Jn. i. I we arc pointed to the Word who 
existed before creation. The thinkinir of the 
writer is steeped in the Oid Teshinient, and the 
evangelist is not to be thought t-f as borrowing 
a term or form wiii^li was ciirrenl in fiellcnistic 
philosophical thought. Me is setting forth an 
idea whose ancestry is to be traced to Jewish 
teaching conauning the Word of God. Tl’.c 
LogfAV is a Being whose exi:>lcnc(^ lies beyond 
time. His eternal pre-existence is implied. I'hc 
Word nos with God (I). The preposition ‘with' 
(Gk. pros) implies relation and distincliiess. Used 
with the accusative it means not merely co¬ 
existence, hut directed intercourse. Plummer 
suggests ‘face to face with God'. Thv Word was 
God (1), Til is cannot mean that the Logos was 
God in the exclusive sense, for that would 
identily Him with the totality of divine existence 
and attributes, yet more is stated than the fact 
that He ‘was divine’, which is tlic sense given by 
the Moffalt translation. Tlicrc is implied a 
definite claim to deity. The substantive thcos is 
placed first, wliich gives it cmjihasis, and is 
without the article, 'fhe Logos is thus identified 
with God in the sense that He partook of the 
divine essence and nature and, by virtue of such 
a relation, can be regarded as God. In verse 2 
John gathers into one whole the three clauses of 
the first sentence. The verb was is used in its 
absolute sense of ‘being’ as distinct from 
‘becoming’. His being was tifueless and un¬ 
created. 

b. The Word io relation to creation (i. 5-5) 

The emphasis is now laid on the ‘becoming’ 
and it is equated with the creative process. The 
Word is the instrument of creative activity, for 
all things were made by him (3); lit. ‘through 
iiini all things were made*, riic ultimate source is 
the Father and no intermediary agents had any 
part in the work of creation, a belief held by 
the Gnosiics. Note that rv mg, gives a ditTcrent 
punctuation in verses 3, 4: ‘And witliout him was 
not anything made, 'fhat which hath been made 
was life in him; and the life was the light of 
men.’ The possibility of creative development 
apart from Him is excluded. This reading, which 
is undoubtedly the earlier, emphasizes the 
thought that all created things are sustained by 
Him and cohere through a principle of life 
derived from Him. He is the underived fountain 
of life; all r’orms of existence and energies of life 
have their source in Him. ‘The source of life is 
necessarily the source of light’ (Cam. Bible). 

The light shineth in darkness (5). The thought 
of the evangelist is now extended to the spiritual 
sphere. Man has received spiritual illumination. 
Such endowment springs from the life that is 
grounded in the Word of God. The connection 
between life and light is drawn by the Psalmist 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9; cf. also 1 Jn. i. 5). The light shines 
in the world and is in conflict with the spiritual 
darkness caused by man’s disobedience and 
ignorance. The witness of divine truth has never 
been quenched. The light is inextinguishable. 
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uiicoiiqueiablc: ‘the darkness overcame it not’ 
(5, RV nig.). 

c. The Word in relation to history (i. 6-13) 

The Word is now considered in His hi.storical 
relations. His coming was heralded by Jolin, 
who i.s not in this Gospel distinguished as the 
Baptist, an incidental witness to Johanninc 
authorship which should be linked with the fact 
that the apostle John is never mentioned by 
name. He arose to bear witness to the light and 
through his testimony lead men to a living faith 
in the coming One (6, 7). John was ‘the lamp that 
hurneth and shineth’ (Jn. v. 35, rv), hut he was 
only a reflection of the true, underived light 
which w'as then ‘coming into the world’ (9, 
rv mg.). 

We need not regard verses 6-8, with some 
eominentutors, as the work of a redactor who 
wished to exalt the Clirist at the ex|sense of the 
Baptist, 'file introduction of these verses and 
their apparent abruptness in this context can 
be explained by reference to the historic situation, 
'fhe leslimony of the Baptist is integral to the 
context. At the same time, the evangelist asserts 
John’s subordination to the Word, who must 
take precedence. 

The light was creatively present in the world 
prior io any incarnation. He had revealed Him¬ 
self immancnlly in a world which existed through 
Him and yet did not recognize Him (10). He 
had, moreover, revealed Himself historically to 
His own people Israel and they did not receive 
Him (II). We note the progressive manifestation 
of the Word. He was (2); He was in the world 
(10); He came unto his own . . . (12). His own 
people refused Him a welcome. The tragedy of 
opposition to Him becomes apparent. But 
those who do receive Him enter upon a new 
relationship as sons of Gad (12). This filial 
relationship Is possible through spiritual re¬ 
birth. ‘ i hey were reborn into a condition which 
could in no way be accounted for from within or 
from below’ (Scott Holland, The Fourth Gospel^ 
p, 139). This experience is not attained as a 
re.sult of a natural process involving the will of 
the flesh and the will of man (13). It is not 
achieved through any inherent faculty in the 
possession of man, but through a new birth from 
God. 

d. The Word incarnate (i. 14-18) 

There is a striking correspondence between the 
essential declarations of verse 1 and verse 14. 
The Word who was in the beginning became man; 
the Word who was with God dwelt among 
men; He who was God was full of grace and 
truth. The eternal Word is now identified with 
the Christ of history. The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us (14). Note that the mention 
of flesh excludes Docetism and other views of 
modern times that are akin to it. Our Lord 
assumed a real human body; He is declared to 
have tabernacled in the midst of men. The 
essential being of God shines forth in Him who 
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is iiicarnaic grace and u uih. llic niajesu and llic 
power of God become \eilcd in tlcsh. 

Jl'e beheld his <Alory (14). John tiK' evange list is 
speaking I'or the original cyewimesses of the 
glory of God. Ihe concept must be subjective!> 
considered, ll was moral and spiritual grandeur 
(Piummer). I his glory is fiirdier delincd as ‘the 
glory as of ati only begc^ticn from a l ather' 
(14, Rv mg.), ‘i iie glory of Jesus corresponds 
with the umquencss of His Sonship' (Hoskvns, 
The Fourth Gospel). The words as oj may intro¬ 
duce a comparison in the sense that His Sonship 
is different from that of ordinary sons (as in 
verse 12). ‘Ihe glory of the iticarnale \V\>rd was 
such glory as the only Son of the eternal l ather 
would derive from Him and so coi.Li exlohii to 
the faithful’ (Bernard, I.C.C.), Only heeo-te/i (14). 

I he Word monoyeues is a synonsm for the woi\l 
‘beloved’ with liie significance of ‘an only son’, 
and docs not mean ‘begvJlien’. His glory was 
manifested not only in tiiajesty and power (the 
Old Testament conceptions of gh>r>), but in 
grace and truth. Grace and tiuth as characteristic 
attributes of the incarnate Wind probably 
answer spiritually to the life and ligp.t v»f the 
eternal Word in verse 4. 

John bears wiiness to the Sc'iisliip ol Jesas 
(13-17), and his witness is a projiheiic reinforce¬ 
ment of the tesiinuaiy v lThc eyewitnes-.e.'* to the 
glory of the Word. Hi.s is but a herald's voice. 
He knew his own limitation', and dechuvd that 
He who followed him did in fact precede him. 
Before me (15). Frotos refers both to time and 
place and as used by John is a recognition of the 
uniqueness of Jesus as to authoriu. prc-e,\i.^lence 
and dignity. This testimony i.'i also coniirmed by 
idl believers who h:ive received of his fulness 
(16), a fulness of divine iUtributes tmd grace. 
Grace for yrace (16). Anti means ‘instead of' or 
‘m c.xchange for'. ‘Had’, blessing appropriated 
Isccamc the foundation oi' a greater blessing' 
(Westcott). Lvery grace that was used and 
ap>jvroprialcd was repeated in full r measure. 

The thought of grace suggests a contrast 
Ixrlw'ccn Mo.scs the prophet ol' Israel and Jesus 
the Christ, who is now mentiimcd by name lor 
the first time (17). 'Hie evangelist contrasts tiie 
law of Moses, requiring obedience from man 
and >et powerless to give life, with the grace that 
forgives and the truth Unit .sets free. God had 
now revealed Himself in Christ and is no lunger 
hidden. If God w'as hidden from men, it was in 
the splendour of divine sclf-conccalmerit through 
the very excess of light. Now tie is known 
through His Son who is the light of the world. 
The reading monoyenes theos, ‘God only 
begotten’ {! 8, rv mg.), has overwhelming evidence 
in its favour. Thcos, as in verse 1, is used wiihout 
the article and refers to Jesus. God has been 
revealed by His Son who is iircdic.ated with 
deity in tluat He partakes of the divine nature. 
The other reading, the only hefyotten Son (18, 
AV), emphasizing the uniqueness of His Sonship, 
is required in the immediate context to define the 
phrase which is in the bosom of the Father. The 
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meaning is clear; the Lord has once and for all 
declared die l ather to men. He is the perfect 
‘exegc.sis’ of Gc>d. 

II. JOHN THE BAPIlSi \NH IHE EIRSl 
DISCIPLES, i. 19 5! 

a. The witness of John to Christ (i. 19 34) 

Ihe hislcrical introdin.uon to dus Gospel i>nens 
with tile testimony of ilic Baptist. .In. i. 19 ii. 11 
gives us the dcUiiled report of an eventful week 
in the inauguralicMi of llie niini.slry of Jesus. 'Hie 
witness of John is linked up vvitii the signilieant 
identiheatiun of li.c Word w'iih the Christ who 
was m the vvorid to declare the I aliier. The 
purpi»se of the writer is clearly ev tdeiit in the 
selection of incidents vvhiL.h hegm to reveal the 
tragic cleavage between lho.se w ho believe in His 
iiume and those wTio dv> not. I be witness of the 
Baptist is made against a background of an 
incipient up[u>>itiun and prejudice, and the 
ariivui of a de{>ulalion of priests and Levites 
from Jer.jsalem wiio come to que.stiun liim 
c*.Mcerning bai tism and the claims w:iii.h he 
made (19). This is no dramatized .seUmg lacking 
basis in historical reality. The paruciilarity of 
detail, sijcii as t'hc mention of the Levites, the 
precivc dating, the location oi' tiie site where the 
mquisitivin took place, slu'Wr. regard for fact. 
The narrative could come only from one who 
was an eyewitness. Bethabara (28); kv correctly 
‘Bv'th..my'. As no Midi plcue as Beiliany was 
known beyond Jordan in Origen’s lime, he 
apparently ailcred it to Bethabara, a reading 
which pa.ssed into later mss. 

Lhe priests and Levites authorilaliveiy de¬ 
mand Wfio art thou? (19). Jo tin in liis reply 
denies that lie is the Christ, or Liijali, or the 
prophet predicted by Moses (20, 21; cf. Dt. 
wiii. !5ff.). 'I hey again press him to le*ll them 
who ii is liiai he 'daims to be (22). He dcdarcs 
that h.c is but a voice eryiny in the wilderness (23; 
cf. L. .\l. 3); his n)is.sion was {vreparatory. Gn 
further inierrogaiion, he a;>serls that his rite of 
baptism waa puriticalory, disdairns ail personal 
authority and dignity, and hear:, witness to the 
worth of One already present. I lie words in 
verse 27 who . . . is preferred before me (AV) are 
found in a variant reading and omitted in the 
KV translation. 

The embassy departs, having heard the witne.ss 
of John to the Messiah. On the second day the 
Baptist sees Jesus and proclaims Him to be the 
Lamb of God, whieh taketh away the sin of the 
world (29). 7 he Johannine narrative presupjioses 
the baptism of Jesus, which took place pre¬ 
sumably before the arrival of the deputation. 
The Baptist has talked with Jesus and the voca¬ 
tional significance of the coming of the Messiah 
has burned itself into his soul. The Lamb of God 
may refer cither to the pas^ lial lamb of Lx. xii, 
the Iamb of the morning and evening sacrifice 
of Ex. xxix. 38-46, or the Iamb of is. liii. 4-12. 
I’herc is also the lamb of Gn. xxii, 7. The con¬ 
ception of the Messiah as the Lamb of God 
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taking away the sin of the world involves a view 
of His death which embraces sacrificial, vicarious 
and redemptive aspects. Jesus is the Lamb of 
God, Hhc properly of God by whose complete 
obedience the normal sacrifices in t.hc temple . . . 
were fiilfilletf (IJoskyns). There is an almost 
certaiu vcrcvci'kcc \o the \suiah \n uv 

mg., where the Lamb of God ‘bearcth' the sin 
of the world, tlicre is included the thought of the 
removal of sin through vicarious ‘bearing'. The 
rcvtcmplixc asi>cct is al'^o imiMicil in the tli.')iig!!t 
ol the siilfcring of the paschal lamb wilii whom 
Jesus is often identified. 

Many modern commentators bdieve this, 
great uticrance lo he a later evangelical intta- 
prctalion placed upon the lips of John and so 
imposed upon the narrative. It is objected that 
the universal signiiieance ol the i\dcmpti\c act 
of Jesus was utterly (uilside the apprceiatii»n of 
the Baptist, fhe saying mu .1 prctcnilviy be 
understood, however, as one of those flashes of 
divine revelation bv whi h Jolm il\c l>a{‘»tist, like 
many a prophet before Jhm, possibly spoke better 
than he knew. Some suggest that John ti’usl have 
brooded over the Cdd Testament Scriptures, 
especially il\e Isaiah passage, where the uni\ot>.al 
significance of'the Messiafi's work is emphasi/ed. 
There is some evidence lot this in that the circle 
lo which Simeon and Anna belonged must have 
thought over sudi thing.s in iheii Scriptures 
(.see, e.g., Lk. ii. 32 and i .. xlii. (\ .\li\. (>). 

John then once more points to ll.e Messiah 
who came after him in point of historical 
manifesiatioai but who was before him in point 
of dignitx' and iirionty (3(h. / knew him not (31) 
implies John's .mwillingaess to trust Ids own 
verdict on such a matter. I iicre is no eoniia- 
dietion here lo liie words of Ml. iii. 14. John is 
saying licrc that he had not the knowledge that 
Jesus was tlie Messiah. Then John reeewed a 
revelation from C»od. Like a clove (32). The 
appearance iT a cU)\e (Luke insists on the objec¬ 
tive fact; Lk. iii. 22) was a heavenly token con¬ 
firming the abiding descent of the Spirit upon the 
Son of God. Through tins sign Jolm leeeivcd the 
assurance that Jesus was indeed the Messiah and 
he thus interprets His Messiahship in terms of 
Sonship (34). fhere is no warrant here for the 
view that it w'as not until this moment that Jesus 
was constituted the Son of God. 

b. The calling of the lirst disciples (i. 35-51) 

On the morrow, i.c. the third day (the prcci.se time 
and day are indicated), John sees Jesus walking, 
and in the presence of his disciples, one of whom 
was Andrew, he repeats his witness: Behold the 
Lamb of God! (36). Two of the disciples ihcfi go 
over to Jesus (37). Who is the one not named 7 He 
is usually regarded as John the son of Zclsedcc. 
The two pairs of’ brothers, Simon and Andrew, 
John and James, ct>iistilutcd the oi iginal nucleus 
of discipicship. There is deliberate allusivencss of 
reference in the suggestion that Andrew was the 
first to bring his brother lo Jesus, implying that 
John also brought his brother to Jesus. The name 


of the disciple is suppressed, but it seems reason¬ 
able lo identify him with the beloved disciple. 

Jesus asks them: What seek ye? (38). They 
address Him as teacher and express a desire to 
spend the day with Him (38j. They follow, and 
abide with Him. 4his is no haphazard movement 
towards ('hvis\. TVicy arc pcrsuaucdi \o fohow 
Him as tlicrc flashes upon them the w'onder of 
His personality. We have found the Messias (41) 
cries Andrew, as he brings Simon lo Jesus. Under 
liie scriiii.iv . t Jesus, Sinnai receives a new^ name. 

C ejfhos {41), the Ararnaie name td' which Bcier. 
a rock, is die Cireek countcrr>:;rt, was suggestive 
of his real cliaracicr. i'o receive a new Jiamc was 
to cuter uptin. a new relation with kio>d. Cf. Gn. 
xxxii. 28. (tor the call in leave ht>me and to 
follow Jesus SvC notes on Mt. iv. 18-22; Mk. i. 
16-20: cf. also Lk, v. 1-11.) 

'Lhe circle is now widening and In verses 4.3 51 
we have the call of Philip and Naiihanacl. Gn the 
morrow', i.c. the fourth day, Jesus is minded to 
set out on a journey to Galilee (43). He finds 
Philip, who in turn finds Nathanael (45). 
Nathanael vvas identified very early with the 
Bartholomew of the synoptic narratisc, because 
his name was coupled with that of Philip. Pliilip 
makes the confession that Jesus is the Christ, He 
who W'as foretold by Moses and the prophets. 
Son of Joseph (45). Ihis is nc-t a sign that the 
author was unawiire of tlie mirciculous birth; 
that is already iiniilied in the prologue. The term 
was the designation by vvhicli our Lord was 
generally known. Nathanael is frankly incred¬ 
ulous that any good can come out of Nazareth, 
let alone the Messiah, but Philip bids him Come 
and see (46), ‘the profoiindest apologetic' (Ciodet, 
quoted by Mac(iregor). Jesus reads his character 
as one in nlnnn is no ^^uile (47): there is here, 
perhaps, an implied contrast with Jacob, from 
whom, of coLir.sc, the Israelites derived their 
name. He tells Nathanael that He knew' him 
before Philij' ever called him (48). There is 
claimed fin Jesus the power to read the hearts of 
men. The/Ag (48) was a place tif resort for 
meditation. Nathanael is deeply impressed and 
acefaims Jesus as the Son of God aiid the Kin}' 
of Israel (49). Jesus tells him that, becau.se of his 
experience and his faith, he would be granted 
a deepened understanding and a clearer vision of 
the nature and character of the Messiah’s work 
(51). Jesus uses the term Son of man in connec¬ 
tion with His Messiahship, supplying what vvas 
defective in Nathanael's confession. The vision 
of the glory of the Son of man was to be the re¬ 
ward of faith. The vision of Jacob is recalled (Gn. 
xxviii. 12), and Jesus describes the new mc.ssianic 
order which He was to usher in with His coming. 

III. FIRST SIGNS AND OISCOURSIiS IN 
JUiJAEA, SAMARIA AND GAf lLEF. 
ii. 1—iv. 54 

a. The witness of Jesus to the Jews (ii. 1 iii. 21) 

i. The marriage in Cana (ii. 1-12). The miracle 
at Cana of Galilee was the first of Christ’s 
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‘signs* (11, Rv). Ihe question that faces us here time of the Passover was at hand and Jesus, 

is whether the evangelist’s motif is historical or accompanied by His disciples, went up to Jeru- 

allcgorical. The story itself bears the hallmark salem to keep the feast. This is the first of the 

of historicity, as can be evidenced by its minute- ‘Pass.ncrs’ that arc mentioned in this Gospel, 

ness of detail. There can also be no doubt livai It is a littiup occasion for the public inauguration 

the historical details lend themselves to .iMe- of His nifai^iry. He visits the temple and finds 

gorical interpretation. The story of this miraelc that within the sacred enclosure in the court of the 

had an undoubted foundation iii an iiu ident ficniiles a market has been established for the 

which clearly manifested tlie glory of the Lord. sale of animals rcquiicd for the sacrifices (14). 

While no discourse follow's this Vap.n' as we T he money-changers sit there changing Roman 

find after the other ‘signs’, it is tl.c c' angclisi's currency into Jewish. .Icsus is stirred in His sou! 

intention nevertheless to associate tl'.e ‘sign' and is moved with flaming indignation at such 

with spiritual interpretation and ^igniiieanve u’ luofanation of the temple of God. He takes a 

relation to the new* age about to !v usi.crcil lU. scourge made of iw'isied rushes and ‘cast all out 

The miracle thus t'>ecomos a sign ot' that new age. of the temple’ 1 15, kv). 'Hie wrath of the Lamb is 
The detail of ‘six vvaterpots of stone .set th.erc a reality. 

after the Jews’ manner of purifying' d), kv) I tjc exactness of statement and the prccLion 

suggests a messianic purification. of vlelail bespeak the eyewitness. The oxen and 

The third day (1); i.e. three days after i. 43. die sheep arc driven out, the money of the 

Woman, what have J to do with thee? mine hour clkangers is poured out on to the ground, and the 

is not yet come (4). In answering thus Mary's doves are removed at the command of Jesus, 

appeal Jesus was not disrespectful to His mother, Make nut my Father's house an house of mer- 

for the word ‘woman’ does not necessarily (16). Wc cannot fail to note the specific 

imply rebuke. His answer was, hinvcvcr, in the relation wliich Jesus has thus claimed for Him- 

nature of a refusal. The hour for manifesting seif. Tlic significance of His act is messianic, 

forth His glory as the Messiah had not yet ‘The record is a commentary mi Mai. iii. If.’ 

come. ‘Mine hour’ has also the deeper meaning (Wcstcoit). ITic Lord has come suddenly to His 
of His death and giorilication (cf. vii. 30, viii. 20, temple. Judgment has begun i\l the house of 
xii, 23, 27). Mary is persistent in her faith caul God. 'I‘hc /ca! thai Jesus has revealed is a 

docs not give up hope (5). Jesus then commands messianic characicrisiic. He protested against 

the servants to fill to the brim with waiter the the irreverence and unspiriiLialiiy I'f the temple 

six large stone jars which were standing by. The w'orship. His act may be interpreted as a ines- 

jars when full would contain over 100 gallons. sianic purification i>i* the whole saci ificial system. 

A change takes place in die vvatcr. The governor an act which had the s.anction of prophetic zeal. 

of the feast (8), i.e. the steward (8, i<v mg.) or Ilis disciples reincnihered that it was written, The 

head waiter, ta.sics the wine and, calling the zeal of thine hoit'^e hath eaten me up (17); rv 

bridegroom, expresses surprise at its e.xcclkml ‘. . . shall eat me up’. The force of this word ‘eat 

quality and asserts that the new wine is better up’ is expressed in words like consvmw, destroy, 

than the old. 'Hierc may be here a veiled referenee to the 

This was the fir-st of the miracles (11; ‘signs', death ol' Jesus. ‘The purification of which this 

rv) that Jesus did. It may be noted, in passing, action is a sign depends upon the .sacrifice of 

that this verse is conclusive evidence against the His body’ (Hoskyns and Davey, The Fourth 

apocryphal stories of childhood miracks. The Gospel). 

Greek word used here, semeion, is to lie distiu- The Jews demand a sign, for they recognize 
giiishcd from dytiamis, an act of power, and the iniiHu t of His act. They ask for a visible 

ergr;//, a work. The miracles in the fourth Gospel attestation of His authority (18). They receive 

arc always ‘signs’ rather than ‘aci.s of power’ an answer veiled in inciapliorical language which 

or ‘works’. TTicy arc related for their evidential has no meaning for them: Destroy this temple, 

value. Jesus had thus manifested His glory and and in three days I will raise it up (19). They will 

borne witness to tiie new messianic age. He who kill Him, but He will set up again tlie sanctuary 

has appeared in tlie flesh will introduce a new they have destroyed. The difliculty of this 

order into the world. And his disciples believed vcr.se is due to the double reference in the verbs 

on him (11). Belief is licrc the consequence and ‘destroy’ and ‘raise’. The verb ‘destroy’ has the 

result of the miracle; in the Synopiisls it cor.di- double meaning of loose, as of destruction of a 

tions the miracle. building, and the dissolution of the body; while 

Interposed between the narrative relating to tlie verb‘raise’can mean either raising a building 

the two signs is the account of a visit to Caper- or house or the setting up of a sanctuary; hence 

naum (12). Since a little time had yet to elapse the idea of raising up a body. The double mcan- 

bcforc the Passover in Jerusalem, they travelled ing of the verbs creates the possibility of double 

down from the hill country to this tov/n, which interpretations with resultant obscurity. Jesus 

lay at the north end of the Sea of Galilee. gives the sign of resurrection as His authority 

Capernaum is generally identified with the for purifying the temple. The Jews suppose Jesus 

modern Tell Hum. Jesus was accompanied by to have referred to the literal temple which was 

His mother, brothers and disciples. in process of being built. The building of the 

ii. Cleansing of the temple (ii. 13-22). The temple was initiated r. 20 u.c. and completed 

870 
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in A.D. 63. Foiiy-six years had elapsed since 
the commcnccincnl of the building, thus bring¬ 
ing the dale up to a.d. 26 or 27. The Jews were 
not familiar with the idea of the sanctuary or 
temple c.f the body. 

Was Jesu- simply claiming to set up a new 
spiritual religion? The significance of this 
incident is linked up with its chronological 
position. Many commentators regard the 
incident as antedated and identify it with the 
synoptist incident at the culmination of Ills 
ministry (cf. Ml. x\i. 12, 13; Mk. xi. 15-17; 
Lk. xix. 45, 46). 4 his identification was based on 
the improbability of two sejiaratc incidents 
taking place, one at the beginning of His min¬ 
istry, the other at the end. Tlie two incidents 
have many points of concurrence, but the 
minuteness of d.'tail, the fitting character of the 
incident as an inaugural act on the part of 
Jesus and the Johannine interpretation of the 
significance of the act argue for its retention in 
its present position at the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus. There is nothing historically 
or chronologically improbable in John’s aecounl. 
John the evangelist finds its greatest signilicance 
in the fact that for him it provides the key to 
the understanding of the controversy between 
Jesus and the Jews (Hoskyns). 

iii. The new birth (ii. 23 - iii. 21). The back¬ 
ground fv)r the discourse on the new birth is 
that of the insufficiency of a faith based on 
external signs (23). Jesus could not trust Himself 
to those whose faith was only superficial, for He 
had a perfect knowledge of their motives (24, 
25), and this is exemplified in the story of the 
interview with Nicodemus. 

Nicodenms, a member of the Sanhedrin {a 
ruler of the Jews, 1), visits Jesus hy ni^ht pro¬ 
bably in order to iivoid compromising his 
position. He recogni/cs that Jesus is a teacher 
sent from God (an emphatic phrase, dis¬ 
tinguishing Him from teachers qualified by 
passing through the schools), and is evidently 
impressed with the signs which Jesus does (2). 
He therefore asks our Lord to clarify His 
teaching, especially regarding the kingdom of 
God. Jesus makes the reply: Except a man be 
horn a^ain, he cannot see the kingdom (3). The 
Greek word andthen, translated ‘again’, may 
also be translated ‘from above’. The reply of 
Jesus contains the very heart of the theme of 
this chapter. Jl affirms the necessity of such a 
radical change of heart that it is conceived of in 
terms of a birth from above. A faith based on 
miracles is insufficient and leaves the inner core 
of a man's life untouched. Inward renewal 
alone will enable a man to share in the purposes 
of the kingdom. Nicodemus wonders how any¬ 
one who has passed through all the developing 
processes of life can be reborn (4). Jesus then 
reveals the true nature of this new birth and 
defines the conditions by which it is obtained 
(5, 6). He means no physical birth, but a crctilivc 
act of God within the soul. The conditions of 
entrance into the kingdom are fulfilled when one 


repents and is inwardly purified. Of water and of 
the Spirit (5). It seems probable that our Lord’s 
primary reference in the allusion to water was to 
John’s baptism, but the rest of His sentence warns 
that the outward rite was insufficient without 
the inner quickening of the Spirit. Some com¬ 
mentators sec here a clear reference to Christum 
baptism. It is not quite certain that this is a 
correct understanding of our l.ord’s words, but 
in any case tliis verse cannot be adduced to 
support baptismal regeneration. Some expositors 
deciinc to sec any reference to baptism in the 
word ‘water’ at all, and assume that our Lord 
was s]icaking about the cleansing cfTects of the 
Word of Gc'd (cf. this thought in Lph. v. 26). 
'i lie iviost probable interpretation, however, is 
that our l.ord is alluding to the necessity for 
repentance (John’s baptism of water) and the 
necessity for faith (His own baptism of the 
‘Spirit’, which brings faith). That which is born 
ofthcjlcsh is fksh (0). Spiritual life is not irans- 
niitlcd by ordinary generation; it is not identifi¬ 
able with any fleshly existence. There is no 
evolution iVom fiesh into spirit, it need cause no 
wonder then that spiritual birth is the nccessar> 
pre-condition of entrance into the kingdom (7). 
The wind hloweth . . . (8); ‘The Spirit brcalhclh’ 
(RV rug.). The same Greek word is used for both 
wind and Spirit. As the presence of the v\ind is 
known by its ellecls, so the Spirit is evidenced 
by His operation. The movements of the Spirit are 
sovereign. The origin and destiny of the believer 
in whom the Spirit of God has wrought His own 
creative work is unknown to the world (8). 

Nicodemus cannot understand this teaching 

(9) and Jesus expresses surprise at his ignorance 

(10) . Jesus then declares, associating Himself 
with His disciples and the whole prophetic 
testimony of the past, that they have seen and 
known of the work of the Spirit and so arc able 
to bear witness !o His activity (11). If the Jew's 
reject His witness concerning earthly things, 
though their source lies in heaven (a reference 
to His teaching on the new birth), how will they 
receive heavenly things concerning the ultimate 
revelation of His eternal counsels? (12). No one 
had ascended into heaven, yet God had willed 
that there should be a descent from heaven to 
earth (13). Jesus has come from heaven w'ith a 
perfect knowledge of God, to reveal God to 
men. Which is in heaven (13). I'his clause is 
omitted in the oldest mss. 

Jesus then proceeds to tell Nicodemus of the 
heavenly things (12). As Moses lifted up the 
serpent (14). He illustrates His great tlieme of the 
descent of the Son of man into flesh by an Old 
Testament incident (cf. Nu. xxi. 8, 9). As the 
dying Israelites turned their eyes tow'ards the 
brazen serpent and received life, even so men 
under the condemnation of sin w^ould receive 
eternal life and healing through tl»e uplificd 
Saviour (14). The reference is quite clearly to the 
death of Jesus. In the consciousness of Jesus, 
death as a divine necessity was embraced as the 
means of bringing redemption to the w'orld 
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(15). His death was determined not by the will 
of man but by the love ol (iod, who gave His 
only begotten Son, a sacrifice for Ihe world, 
all-cmbracing in its univcrsaliiy (16, 17). The 
world (16) is the theatre of (iod*s tcdempiivc 
purpose. 

Do verses 16-21 give us the very Zoe/V/ of 
Jesus «.>r do thev give us tlic evangelist's inter¬ 
pretation of the mission of Christ? It is un¬ 
questionable that the evangelist has entered 
deeply into the mind of Jesus, and, if these are 
not His ipsissinu! verba^ they ccrtaiitlv contaiii 
the very heart of the glorious evangvi. We have, 
however, no justification for eonchiding that 
these verses were not His own in liie «, on text itt 
which they are given to us. 

To believe in the name of the . . . Son of Cuhi 

(18) is to put one's confidence in His work. 
Those w^ho do not do this are condemned 
already (18). The divine mission is asset teti to be 
a work of salvation. The Son of man came to 
save the world, yet the world has been judged 
by His coming (17, 19). Salvation and judgment 
meet in His person. Thus Nicodernus receives a 
new interpretation of an Old T estament incident 
to illustrate God's love to men expressed in the 
deiUh of His Son, and also a new' emphasis on 
an eschatology which emphasi/cs its ‘reali/.ed' 
nature. Salvation and judgment are present 
realities. Light has cornc into the world and 
men have loved the darkness rather than the light 

(19) . £’v^'rv' one that doeth (rv mg. ‘praetiseth') 
evil hateth the light (20). Unbelief is due essen¬ 
tially to an evil disposition that shuns ilie iigiu. 
Faith is the practice of tlie trulli; it (d’ledience 
and gravitation to the light; it welcomes the 
divine scrutiny (21). The work ol' ChrLi thus 
sifts out the good from the evil. This is tiic 
‘judgment* (19, rv; Gk. Am/.v), that Jesus has 
entered the world. The af^pearance of Jesus 
eonsiiliitcs a crisis in the life of tlic world and 
compels men by the very nature of things to 
come to the light or to abide in darkness. 

b. The final witnc.ss of John the Baptist (iii. 22— 

iv. 3) 

These ver.scs present to us a picture of con¬ 
current baptisms which does not appear to 
accord cither with tradition or the synoptic 
presentation of the respective missions of Jesus 
and John. A solution to this problem has been 
found in regarding the narrative as a reductive 
interpretation fitted into a dramatized framework 
for an apologetic purpose; namely, that of 
revealing the superiority of Christian baptism to 
a rite of legal purification. But there is no valid 
reason for regarding the narrative as containing 
any historic improbability. We believe that ‘at 
this point the work of Jesus and the forerunner 
met’ (Westcott). The disciples bapii/cd in 
Judaea (22) while John baptized in Acncjii (23). 

John was not yet cast into prison (24). The 
occasion for the final testimony of the Baptist to 
Jesus is provided by a dispute between the 
disciples of John and a Jew (25, rv) concerning a 
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question of purification. John's disciples are 
jealous because of the popularity of Jesus (26). 
John in his magnanimous reply attributes such 
succes.s to God's favour (27) and reminds his 
('oHowcrs again ol' the preparatory nature of his 
mission and of liis own subordinate relation to 
Jesus (28). He illustrates this relationship by a 
simile which springs from the Old Testament 
conception of tlie relationship between God and 
His bndc, Israel (see, c.g.. Is. ii\. 1-10). John is 
hut the friend of the bridegroom, and his duly is 
to prixure the bride j'or the bridegroom and to 
make aii the necessary preparations for the 
w'cddmg, to ari angc the conlraei of marriage and 
to stand before me hi idal chamber until he hears 
the bridegroom's \oiee. It was a matter ol joy 
to John that the people were gathering to Jesus, 
lor it was the seal to his own ministry (29). ‘1 he 
joy of (he forerunner is, in the picture of the 
Ciospel, not vveake/'.ed by the faei that the work 
of Jesus is to culminate in an act of sacrifice 
(i. 29)' (lloskyns. 'The Tourih Gospel, Vol. 1, 
p. 249j. He must inereasc, hut I must decrease 
(.^0). Tie must wa.\, I must wane' (MolT.). As 
the morning star is eclipsed by the glory of the 
rising sun, so John the herald must give w'ay to 
the Christ. 

The thought in verses 31-36 becomes more 
abstract. It seems highly probable that tb.ese 
verstis represent the rellcetions of the writer. 
The Messiah is heavenly in origin, and hence is 
unique and supreme. He contrasts the heavenly 
character of the Messiah's work w ith that of the 
Baptist, wh.ose place of origin was the earth 
(31). The leaching of Christ al.so corresponds to 
l lis heavenly origin. His teaching was the witness 
of W'hat lie had both seen and heard of tfic 
Father, a witness which no unillumincd man on 
earth can possibly receive (32). The man, how¬ 
ever, who is born of the Spirit puts the Word of 
God to the test, authenticating it in Inis own 
experience. For hath set to his seal (33) read, as 
in RV, ‘hath .set his seal to this’. Christ represents 
Ciod to man and is Flis messenger, and to trust 
Him is to assert the truth of God. God has given 
the Spirit in full inea.surc to Jesus, in contrast 
with the partial endowment given to earlier 
propliels (34). To the Son also has been given 
supreme authority, the secret of which is the 
Father's love for Him (35). The evangelist’s 
testimony concludes w'ith a message of life and 
judgment. Ciirisl is significant for the life of 
men and their attitude to Him will determine 
their final destiny. Belief on the Son secures for a 
man the possession of a life which is eternal. But 
he that helicveth (rv, ‘obcycih') not the Son shall 
not see life; hut the wrath of God abideth on him 
(36j; ‘God's anger broods over him’ (Mofi'.). The 
final destiny of the disobedient is the experience 
of the wrath of God. f inal impenitence and 
disobedience mean enduring punishment. 

Jesiis quits Jordan and returns to Galilee (3), 
knowing that the movement of tlie crowds 
tovvariLs Him will provoke the hostility of the 
Pharisees (1). This return to Galilee may have 
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been the beginning of the niinisiry recorded m 
the synoptic Gospeis. Though J(si4s himself 
baptized rut (2). I'his plain assertion appears to 
contradict Jn. iii. 26. d'he explanation of this 
apparent contradiction is that, although Jesus 
did not Mimscit baptize with water, lie invested 
the material act c»f baptism with iis real signifi¬ 
cance. Possibly tile disciples did not apprehend 
its Christian signihcance, but Jesus pro\ided 
the rite with its proper form IVom above (Jn. 
iii. 5). 

c. The Mitness of Jesus to the Sainai iiiuis s iv. 4 
42) 

i. The water of life (iv. 4-19). i iic sequence of 
thought becomes iipparcnt in the history tiiat 
follows. If water purities, it is true also that it 
satisfies thirst. The reference to Samaria is in 
line with the wider implications of the faith of 
Jesus. The mission of Jesus include^ the non- 
Jewish peoples of the world. Jesus now gi>es 
north. In order to avoid the detour through 
Peraea it was necessary to take the north road 
from Jerusalem to Galilee, passing througli 
Samaria cn route. And he must needs po through 
Samaria (4). We read in these words also tiie 
sense of a compeliing constraint which arose out 
of the urgency of His mission. He comes to 
Sychar {5), asually idemilied with Askar, a little 
village in the neighhourliood of Sliechem. The 
traditional site of the well lying at the foot of 
Mount Ebal has much to commend it as the 
authentic location. Jesus is exhausted by the 
journey and sits down alone on the kerb of 
the well, for His disciples had gone into the 
village to find food (H). It was about the sixth 
hour (0); i.e. about noon. John is here using 
the Jewish method of reckoning. It should be 
noted, however, that in chapter xix he uses the 
Roman. 

Jesus requests a drink of water from a 
Samaritan woman who had come to the well to 
draw water (7). The woman’s reply, whicli lakc.s 
the form of a question, reflects surprise and 
hesitation (9): surprise that a Jew should request 
a drink of water from a Samaritan; hesitation 
because of the known hostility that existed 
between Jew and Samaritan. For the Jews have 
no dealing's with the Samaritans (9) is an explan¬ 
atory comment most likely by the evangelist, 
'fhere was acute antagonism between Jews and 
Samaritans dating from the return of the Jews 
from exile and the erection of a rival Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gcri/iin. The Samaritans 
claimed descent from the ten tribes and a pure 
religion derived from the law of Moses. 

Jesus, seeking to awaken within the woman a 
sense of need, and also to quicken her ititerest, 
tells her of a better gift than He had already 
asked of her, a gift which He would have been 
willing to bestow upon her had she desired it. 
It is the gift of livintt water (10). The woman is 
surprised that He is able to produce the flowing 
waters of a stream (for so she interprets His 
gift of‘living water’), especially when Jacob had 


failed (11, 12). The sense of mystery which Jesus 
had introduced in His reference to living water 
leads Him to the truth which He communicates 
in His claim to satisfy man’s thirst for ever. J he 
water of Jticob’s well can satisfy thirst only for a 
moment (1.1), but He can give the gift of eternal 
life sie inging up in the soul and fully satisfying 
man';, inner tliirst (14). 

I’he woman ctmeeives of this living water as 
something magicti! and calculated to make life 
easy and comfortable, and malvcs the request. 
Sir, ‘ftivc me this water . . . (1.5). Jesus, realizing 
that the exposure of her sin will alone awaken a 
scri:.e of personal guilt, bids lier call her husband 
(16). The woman's reply, which reveals her 
evasive er.iliarrassmcni, gives Jesus an oppor¬ 
tunity of confronting her with her sin (17,18). The 
woman confesses, realizing that she is in the 
prcsciice One whose knowledge is not merely 
intuitive but supernatural: .V/>, / perceive that 
thou art a prophet (19). 

ii. The new worship (iv. 20 26). In these 
verses there emerges the controversial issue 
regarding worship. The woman, probably wish¬ 
ing to divert the attention of the ‘prophet’ from 
her guilty secrets, points to Mount Gerizim and 
broaches the burning question of the validity of 
the Gcri/im worship (20). Significantly enough, 
the place of worship is important for one whose 
guilt has been exposed. Jerusalem or Gcri/im? 
The woman's motives are probably mingled tis 
she brings up lhi;> question. In His answer Jesus 
presents a conception of worship which is not 
limited to any one place (21). Claiming superior¬ 
ity for the Jevsish faitli, for salvation is of the 
Jews (22), as against the Saniitritan faith with its 
worthless riles. He defines the true nature of 
worship in verse 23. The locality is irrelevant. 
What matters i.s spiritual reality. The messianic 
hour has struck, abolislting all racial diflerenccs. 
Worship is personal and spiritual, oftcred to 
Ciod in the realm of the Spirit. The conditions 
of true worship arc defined as being inw'ard 
reality and sincerity of purpose. God is a Spirit 
(24). Toliow RV mg. and Rsv and omit the article. 
The Ciroek places Spirit first, so giving it 
emphasis. Spirit is what God essentially is. 

J lie woman, conscious of the sublimity of the 
truths Jesus has proclaimed, asserts that she 
prefers to wait for the fuller revelation w'hich the 
Messiah will bring (25). Jesus then dramatically 
reveals Himself as the Messiah: / that speak unto 
thee am he (26). This assertion is entirely relevant 
in this context of His conversation with the 
Samaritan woman, for the hour of the establish¬ 
ment of the messianic kingdom has struck. The 
revelation was withheld from the Jewish nation 
until the supreme hour of crisis. 

iii. The faith of the Samaritans (iv. 27-42). The 
disciples now appear and the conversation is 
interrupted (27). The woman, extited with the 
discovery she has made, hurries back to the 
village to share it with the people of Sychar 
(28, 29). The One who had exposed her heart and 
her conduct must surely l>e the Christ (29). 
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The expression of surprise on the part or the 
disciples and the abandonment of the pitcher 
by the woman arc signinaml literary details. 
The woman so quickens the interest of her 
fcllow-Samaritans that they too set out to see 
Jesus (30). 

In the interval the disciples prepare the food 
tliey have bought and they invite Jesus to share 
the meal (31). Jesus, exalted in spirit by His sell¬ 
giving to the woman, rcniies that He lias food of 
which they know nothing (32). Jesus was speak¬ 
ing in a manner which required spiritual 
interpretation. The disciple> interpret His words 
lilcraliy (33), and He then explains that Ho 
obtained refreshment and sustenance through 
His obedience to the will of Ciod. He bids His 
disciples lift up their eyes and behold the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, for the Samaritans were approach¬ 
ing. Four months (35). '1 his suggests that lids 
event took place about mid-December. By 
contrast with the normal courr*c of nature the 
seeds sown in the heart of the Samaritan woman 
are already bearing fruit. 7he harvester waits the 
allotted time in (he course of nature Ixfore he 
receives his reward, whereas the disciples arc 
now rca.piiig a harvest already. ’] he sower is able 
to rejoice with the reaper (36). The time-interval 
has been bridged and the disciples are able to 
reap the fruits of His lalxvar, proving the truth 
of the saying. One soweth. and another reapeth 
(37). The di.sciplcs thus enter into the labours 
of others (38). 

The climax of the fiarraiivc is reached in the 
faith of the Samaritans, for, on account of the 
woman's ic^aimony, many believe on Him (39). 
They urge Him to abide with them (40). Jesus 
stayed with them tw o days and far more of them 
believed, because of what He had said Himself 
(41). Faith is no second-hand experience received 
from liearsay and the testimony of others, but a 
living trust that rests upon the word of Christ. 
The Samaritans rcca^gni/c Him to be the Saviour 
of the hwA/( 42). 'fhis is no later interprtunion 
placed upon the lips of the Smnaritans, br,t tlie 
recognition of the aspect in which C’lrist the 
Messiah was revealed to them. 

d. Healing of the f]obleiiian\s son in Galilee 
(iv. 43-54) 

The miracles of licaliiig arc also ‘.signs’ of the 
messianic kingdom. Cf Is. xxxv. 5, 6. Jesus has 
witnessed to Judaism concerning the new' age. At 
Cana of Galilee He changed water into wine, 
thus manifesting His glory (ii. 1-11). His other 
signs in Jcrustilcm (ii. 13-22) formed the back¬ 
ground of His discourse to Nicodemus concerning 
the new birih (ii. 23--iii. 21), the necessary 
preparation for admission into the new kingdom. 
In His conversation with the Samaritan woman 
He declared that the messianic hour of true 
worship had come without distinction of place 
or class (iv. 23). The act of healing recorded in 
this chapter is also significant as a sign of this 
new age and is here linked up with the former 
sign in Cana (ii. 1-11). 


After a stay of two days with the Samaritans, 
Jesus left for Galilee (43). He stales His reason 
for going there: for Jesus himself testified, that 
a prophet hath no honour in his own country (44). 
This would almost seem a suflicient reason for 
not going, llcnce certain commentators, follow¬ 
ing Origen, identify the ‘country’ with Judaea 
(Wcstcotl, i’iummer, Hoskyns). Bernard (l.C.C.) 
regards verse 44 as ‘a gloss introduced by John 
or by some later editor from Mk. vi. 4 suggested 
by the mention of Galilee but noi apposite in 
this place'. In the context it does appear to 
apply to the region of Judaea. The reason for 
going to Galilee would ilien be the inliospitality 
and hostility of the peoidc of Judaea. It is, 
however, djllicult to arrive at a conclusive verdict 
as to the location intended by the evangelist. 
Jesus receives ‘a great welcome in Galilee’ (45). 

The incident of the healing of the nobleman’s 
son has many points of affinity with the healing 
of the ccnuirion's .servant (cf. Lk. vii. 1-10). 
One can tr:icc certain philological resemblances 
in the use of certain phrases such as he was at 
the point of death (47; cf. Lk. vii. 2). The miracles 
arc both cftectcd at a distance, and tl:e faith oi 
the noblcni.tn correspcgids to the faith of the 
centurion. But in the Johaniiihe narrative the 
word of healing by wiiich the miracle is ctfccted 
is spoken at Cana, and not at.. Capernaum. 
There is an evident dissimilarity also in the 
detail of tlic story w'hich \vc cannot attribute 
to a free rendering of the synoptist narrative. 
Plummer adduces eight very marked points of 
difference. A nobleman (46; rv mg. ‘king’s 
oHicer’), of the court of Herod, who had prob¬ 
ably heard ofthc former ‘sign’ of Cana of Galilee, 
travels all the way from Capernaum, a distance 
of roughly tvvcni>' miles, and begs Jesus to come 
down to Capernaum and heal his son (47). But 
Jesus rebukes the Faith that meiely rests on signs 
and v/onder< (48). The otlicial merely repeats his 
plea for his boy’s life, for he believes that the 
presence of Christ can heal the child (49). Jesus 
will not reject even the little faith that he had, 
so He bids iiim go his way, for thy son liveth (50). 
The ollicial accepts the assurance given him and 
believes His word. On the next morning, as 
he returns to his home, he meets his servants 
v/ho inform him of his son’s recovery (51). He 
inquires when his son showed signs of improve¬ 
ment and discovers that the fever left him at 
the very moment that Jesus had spoken, Thy 
son liveth (53). The sequel to the narrative is 
expressed thus; and himself believed, and his 
whole house (53). 

IV. FURTHKR SIGNS AND DISCOURSES 
IN GALILEE, AND THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE JEWS. 
V. 1—vii. 52 

Many modern commentators (e.g. MacGregor, 
Bernard) transpose chapters vi and v so that 
chapter vi follows chapter iv. It is assumed that 
this transposition gives a better chronological 
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sequence to the incidents related in chapters v 
and vi. Then the reference in vi. 1 to Jesus going 
away to the other side of the sea of Galilee would 
follow naturally after the incident related in 
iv. 46-54. Likewise the feast of which mention is 
made in v. 1 would be identified with the Pass- 
over of vi. 4, and the reference in vii. 21 which 
obviously refers to a miracle performed by 
Jesus would be brought closer to the Bethesda 
incident. Such proximity to the incident, however, 
is not necessary. The miracle performed was 
such that it could easily be singled out for ilic 
controversy it caused. Thus it fits into its own 
context in vii. 21. The identification of tl'C 
Passover feast with tlie feast mentioned in v. 1 
is based upon an old ms reading The feast of the 
Jews’ (kv mg). It is preferable to accept the 
better attested reading, a feast of the Jews (av, 
Rv). It is clear that vi. 1 introduces a definite 
stage in the mission of Jesus. It is dilhcult to 
determine the exact chronological sequence. 
We are told that Jesus went to Galilee after the 
events recorded in chapter v. There follows the 
abrupt declaration that He went away to the 
other side of the sea. This sudden withdrawal on 
the part of Jesus would seem, however, to coin¬ 
cide with the events described by the synoplisls, 
the sad news of the death of the Baptist, and the 
return of the Twelve from their mission (cf. 
Mt. xiv. 13; Mk. vi. 31, 32; Lk. ix. 10). The 
motive for the withdrawal of Jesus was the desire 
for peace. The location chosen was Beihsaida 
on the other side of the lake (Lk. ix. 10). Jn. vi. 1 
would therefore seem to have followed the 
events described in the synoptics. The Galilean 
ministry of Jesus ends in vii, 2, so it is highly 
probable that the ministry of Jesus in Galilee 
took place between chapter v and vii. 2 and 
mainly in chapter vi, which describes two 
important miracles, the feeding of the 5,000 
and the walking on the sea. 

A modification of the order, which transposes 
chapter vi to follow chapter iv, may certainly 
give a clearer connection between the events, 
but it is not warranted by the external evidence 
at our disposal. The evangelist’s purpose, 
moreover, is to select miracles for the sake of 
the discourses to which they lead. It was not his 
purpose to give a clear chronological sequence to 
all the different events in the mission of the 
Messiah. Thus certain events and periods are 
telescoped and brought together. In the first 
four chapters Jesus has borne witness to the 
establishment of a new messianic age. His 
miracles are signs of that new age and His dis¬ 
courses affirm the new birth and new worship 
which are essential characteristics of that new 
messianic ministry. He has already given evidence 
of His life-giving power. Now the writer is 
concerned to show the nature of the opposition 
and hostility between the Jews and the Messiah 
until the controversy culminates in final and 
deliberate rejection of the Messiah’s claims. In 
chapter v the controversy arises over the healing 
of the impotent man. 


JOHN V. 1-11 

a. Healing of the impotent man and the ensuing 
controversy (v. 1-47) 

i. The act of healing (v. 1-9). After this (1). 
‘After these things’ (rv). The phrase expresses a 
sequence in the mind of the writer. A feast of 
the Jews (1, av, kv). Cf. rv mg. and see note 
above. There is real difficulty as to the identifica¬ 
tion of this feast. Westcott believes it to be the 
feast of trumpets. Century Bible identifies it with 
the feast of Purim, in view of the apparent 
reference to spring in Jn. iv. 35 and the approach 
of the Passover in vi. 4. The evangelist’s inten¬ 
tion, however, is clear. He emphasizes the 
coincidence of the visit of Jesus with a Jewish 
feast when ilie city would be thronged with 
people. It was also the sabbath (9, 16). 

Jesus went up to the pool which was situated 
by the shcepgate (2, rv). The word for ‘gate* or 
market is omitted in the Greek text. The pool was 
called Bethesda, which means ‘house of mercy', 
so named beaiusc of the porticos which were 
built there as shelters for the crippled, (rv mg. 
has ‘Hethsaida’, or ‘Bethzatha’. it is difficult to 
ilctcrminc the exact form and origin of the word. 
Bethzatha, ‘house of olives', is accepted by 
many and was located north of the temple. 
Bethsaida, ‘house of fishing', is unacceptable.) 
The spring was intermittent and was bclie\ed 
to have healing powers. The concluding clause 
of verse 3 and verse 4 {waiting for the moving of 
the water . . . of whatsoever disease he had) arc 
omitted in the best mss and may be a later inter¬ 
polation designed to explain verse 7. It is, of 
course, possible thtit these clauses formed part 
of the original text and were omitted ‘to avoid 
giving support to popular pagan practices 
connected with sacred pools' (Hoskyns, The 
Tourth Gospel, quoting Robertson Smith). The 
moving of the water (3) would be due to the 
activity of angels. We do not question that there 
arc unseen energies and powers which operate 
for the hetiling of man in ways we are unable 
to trace. 

Jesus singles out a man who had waited a long 
time by the water (5, 6). He was crippled by an 
inveterate disease and his case appeared hopeless. 
Jesus, who knew that the man had been a long 
time in that case, takes the initiative and asks 
him: Wilt thou he made whole? (6). The impotent 
man has acquiesced in his condition for so long 
that he has almost lost the desire to become 
whole again (7). The question of Jesus is 
designed to arouse him from his apathy and to 
awaken a sense of expectation tuid hope. The 
reiility and completeness of the miracle effected 
is emphasized by the man's immediate obe¬ 
dience (9). 

ii. Antagonism of the Jews (v. lO-lS). The 
miracle had happened on the sabbath day and, 
in the view of the rulers, constituted a breach of 
the law which was stringently guarded by the 
Jews (Jc. xvii. 21). The man is questioned, 
probably by memljers of the Sanhedrin, who 
charge him with breaking the sabbath (10). He 
that made me whole . . . said (11). The man’s 
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defence is simple biil conclusive. ‘The authority idea of a future judgment in the eschatologictil 

of the One who wrought the miracle seemed to sense is not discounted, but it is over for those 

him to outweigh legal enactment’ (Westcott). who believe the word of Christ. In verse 25 

‘The cripple knew- His power but not His name’ those who are dead spiritually will hear the 

(Iloskyns), Jesus had slipped away as tlie crowds voice cd’ Chiisi and live. The I athicr, w'ho is the 

gailtcrcd (13). He meets the ic-’ti'red man laUr source of life, has given to the Son lo have life in 

in the temple and cmphasi7es the moral signill- hini.sclj (2b). In the prologue the Word had life 

cance of the act of healing (14). The miracles td' and was a source of hl'e in Himscii' (i. 4); now 

Jesus had an ethical and spiritual intention: this attribute is transferred to the histiM ic Christ, 

inasmucli as a prirtciple i>r righteousness \v;;s wh.o ieis been invested with authority execute 

involved in the act c.f healing, there must bo liO judgn'.ent, haaiise he is the Sen oj man (27). 

lapse into sin. J ite rest(.red man goes avvtjy and, C'hi isi a:s ihe Son id nian is the judge of man. 

evidently under c souse tjf obh-aiiion. reveals to son of man* (uv mg.) most prc.hably refers 

the Jews the fa.t (hat Joais laid lieaicd him lo His humanity, stiessing the i'aet that He be- 

(15). ‘And for tiuN e iuse did tlie Jews persecute came a man. it is pvvssiblo. though doubtful, 

Jesus, because he did these ihings on the that the rderenec is messianic; liiis thought is 

sabbath’ (16, rv). 1 his is titc iirst open declara- funher dec eloped in verses 2S, 29, where the 

tion of antagonism to Jesus. -inai consummationis in \ iew. The line ofthought 

Our l.ord's defence is based on Ilis imiiiuc is c»c:iriy escf'.a!''!c^gieal. I'here will be a final 

filial relation to the J alher: My lather vrorkeih judgment when the good shall be separated 

hitherto, and 1 work (17). ‘My Father vvorkcih from the evil (29). 

even until now'’ (rv). God has always been at iv. hour witnesses lo His deity (v. 30 47). The 
work for man and there is no rest from sneh claim rd' Je^u.s was baseii upon His iiniciue 

activity. ‘Sabbaths have never hindered the velationshi}'widi the rather. His authority is not 

Father's v\'ork; they must not hinder the Son's’ exercised independently. His judgment reflects 

(Plummer). T he Son claims co-operation with liis perfect knowledge of the thoughts of the 

the Father and His v\ork is eo-ordin:ito with Father (30, 31). 

the Father’s. I he healing ae:i\ ity of Jesus on the His claim.-, do not rest on His own witness 
sabh iih wa.s no violation of the law hut a alone. His aiiihuritv iiuthen: ieaies itself through 

spiritual rulfilment of its true intention. 'Flic the intimacy of His relationship with the Father, 

Jews rca!i/c that Je.sus has claimed a uniciue and thus His w'iiness rests upon the Father's 

rclationsb.ip with the Father, a unity of being testimonv. There is another that hearerh witness 

and activity wlijeh is nothing kss llian a claim of me (32), and that other was God Flimsclf. 

to cgiialily (.iod, W'hich to them is sheer Hie Jews had been demanding e.xtci tial evidence 

blasplierny (18). and c.j nest ion nig His author ny. Now' .lesus comes 

iii. The divine Son.ship of Je.sus Christ (v. down from the higlier level of witnessing auth- 

19-29). Jesus now answers tiie charge of only and urges giounds of witness that might 

blasplierny: The Son can do noihiny, of himself, p»c\ail wit (34). John l)ore witness of 

hut what he seeth the father do iVt).'The reVdikm Hin*; he was ‘ibe lamp that hurncth and 

between the Father and the Son is so intimate shinetif (35, k\ ). and they were glad to rejoice in 

that even the Son of God can do nothing of Ids witness to (he truth. John was not ‘the 

Himself'(Bernard, I.C'.C.).‘Their will and work- scir-kiniinous light (i. 8), but the lamp which 

ing are one’ (Clar. fhble). Hence the perfect must flrsi be kindled and which can shine only 

identity and harmony between the will of the by burning itself out’ (MaeCiregor, Moffatt 

Son and the will of the 1 aiher. ’Fhe Father's Commentary). TIic Je\vs rejoiced in his light 

love of the Son is the authority for Fhs missitm perhaps more like children, but disregarded the 

and from that love have issued the w.irks whkh stern seriousnes.s ol‘ Ids call to repentance. 

He has done, and there shall also issue greater I have yreatcr witness . . . (3b). Jesus now 
works than the.se (20). Verse 21 defines the nature apiKals lo the witness of the works which God 

of llic ‘greater works’: the spiritually dead shall the I'ather enabled Him lo perform. These acts 

be quickened. The ndssion of Jesus is thus were visible altc:slation.s and corroborations of 

distinguished as ‘lil'e-giving’. J he Son has also ili'> J alfser's presence and power. He draws 

been given the prcrogati\'e of jndyfnent (22). fhe allcnticMi also lo the permanent and continuous 

life-giving and judging functions of the Sv)n witness of the Father to Him in the Old iesta- 

colicrc. In the exercise of these prerogatives, the merit Scriptures, fhe Jews, hov/cver, were blind 

Son is the ultimate revelation of the Father, to the glory of f iod and deaf to Flis call. They 

whose object it is that all men should finally W'crc slaves to the letter of the law and could not 

honour the Son. To reject the Son is lo dis- appreciate the inner meaning of the Scriptures, 

honour Ciod Himself (23). The thought is suflieient proof of which could be found in their 

developed in verse 24. Acceptance of the W'ord of failur’e to believe in the Me.ssiah (38). Search the 

Christ and faith in the Faliicr who has sent the scriptures (39); rv ‘Yc search the scriptures’. 

Son are the conditions of eter nal life, which is If we take the verb as an indicative wc have the 

viewed as a present po.sscssion, not as a futui'c sense that they studied the Scriptures, believing 

prospect. And shall not come into condemnation that a mechaniatl obedience to the precepts of 

(24). ‘And cometh not into judgement’ (rv). The the law would bring them eternal life. If we lake 
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ihc verb ill (lie iinperiilive we iiave the sense that 
tiicy were not wrony in searching the Scriplnre.s 
in itie liope of eternal lilc, but liiey coinplciciy 
inisuncierst'ood the Scrii-li'fos and could not 
find the ("hrisl to whom ihey boie witness. >'c 
will nor conic to nic (40). U was lie alone \slio 
could give hie, yet they rciccled liiin. .)lsjs 
accuses the Jews of unbclici. i le lebiits then- 
charge of egoism and tlirows it back uf'on 
themselves (41, 42). lie rccei\c> no credit nor 
glory from men as tliey do. 1 iie fact that the 
love of Ciod is not in their hcan.s is the root of 
Iheii unbelief and hostility. They would welccane 
the arrugant claims of false prop-het',, yet ihcy 
reject ihc (Jne who comes with a cortaaiN^ion 
from the l atlier (43). it was no w\>nder then 
that they would not receive Him, for tiiey cared 
not lor the credit that comes from f lOvl. He will 
not condemn them before God; one cd their 
own I ace will accuse them, even closes, in whom 
.re trust (45); iiv ‘on whom ye have set your 
hope'. 4'hcy regarded Moses as their defender 
and mediator, but he would become their 
accuser because oihlieir disic>yahy to the csseniial 
meaning ol' the Mosaic dispensation which 
pointed to the C tiust. If ll-ey had appiceiaied 
the real content of the law of Moses, tliey would 
liave wcleorned Him (46); but if they could not 
enter into the teaching of Moses, how could they 
ever be led to accept ilie words v)f Jesus Christ ? 
(47). 

b. b'eeding of tlic five thousand and discourse on 
the bread of life (>i. I vii. 1) 

i. Five thousand arc fed (vi. 1-14). This is the 
Only miracle rcctndcd by all four evangelists. 
See noie> on Mt. xiv. 13-23; Mk. vi. 30 46: 
Lk. ix. 10 17. ‘The record of a critical s'. ene in 
Christ's work in Galilee follows the reci>id of a 
critical scene at Jerusalem’ (Wcstcott). H'he 
evangelist has described and explained the 
unl)clicf of the Jews at .Icrusalem. He now 
proceeds in Sjoiie of Jn. iv. 45- 54 to cxp.cse the 
unbelief of the Ciahlcans’ (Ht>skyns). 4 he two 
signs which arc recorded in this chapter provide 
the framework for the discourse on the bread of 
life. The miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand takes place after these things (1) and 
when the passover . . . my/.v nigh (4). Wliile it is 
iilmosl impossible to determine the pieeisc 
chronological sequence of these events, it is 
nevertheless most likely that tJie CiaiiJcan 
ministry of Jesus as given in the synoptic presen¬ 
tation am be telescoped within the orbit of Jn. 
vi. The episodic narrative of chapter vi contains 
‘the essence of the Galilean ministry’ (Westcotf). 

The feeding of the five thousand in the syn¬ 
optic narrative took place after the return of 
the disciples from their missionary labours and 
the sad intimation of the murder of the Baptist. 
The multitudes were being won over by the 
benevolent ministry of Jesus, who went about 
doing good, and were pursuing Him from place 
to place. We read that He wished to have a time 
of quiet (cf. Ml. xiv. 13; Mk. vi. 31; Lk. ix. lOj. 
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I he Joluinnine narrauve dillers from the 
synoptic in partieulariiy of detail. It bears the 
authenijc evidenu- of an eyewitness. The passover 
. . . was nigh (4) is a detail wliich explains liic 
presence of the large crowds and gives a clue 
to the spiritual understanding of the miracle. 
Jesus secs Ihu crowds approaching and suggests 
a meal (5). He lakes the initiative and discusses 
tile matter with Philip, possibly lo lest Philip, 
Jor he liinisclj knew what he would do (6). l^hilip's 
answer is businesslike and calculating (7), He 
docs not regard the situation in tlie light of 
faith and in the Lord's ability to meet the needs 
of the people, it has been suggested that the 
I'licvucncss oi‘ the answer inesiipposes previous 
mcdilaluin on the iMot^lem and this sum rcpic- 
sented llieir entire resources. A lad (9); Gk. 
paidarion; i.e. ‘a little lad’. Barley (9) was the 
I’ood of the very poor. This all helps to emphasize 
still further the disciples’ own insurhciency. 
Jesus bids the disciples ‘make the people sit 
down' (10, Kv;. Tltcre are two words in this 
verse translated ‘men' by riic av. 4 he first may 
be rcnilercd ‘people', and the second, which is 
more parliciilurly masvuline in significance, may 
possibly represent heads of households, by w hich 
method the people had possibly been seated on 
ihe ground. Jc-siis blesses (he supply available 
and in a miraculous was it is inullipiied lo the 
people (II). John records the command of 
Jesus to gather up the fragments, and twelve 
baskets were tilled to the brim with broken 
pieces of bread (12, 13). The wonder of the 
multitude deepens and they rceogni/c the 
messianic significance ol’the miracle: ‘This is of 
a irutli the prophet that eomelh into the w'orld’ 
(14, RV); i.e. (he prophet of Dt. xviii. 15. The 
miracle possibly reminded the peojde of the 
provision of manna cciiiuries before. See the 
discussion that follows later in the synagogue. 

ii. C hrist walks on Ihe water (vi. 15-21). Mark 
tells us that after tlic miracle of the feeding of 
the live thousand Jesus constrains His disciples 
lo take ship and depart from the scene of the 
miracle (Mk. vi. 45). John supplies the reason 
(15): the people would have carried Him away 
and acclaimed Him as their king at the approach¬ 
ing i’east. Jesus, having lirst of all withdrawn His 
disciples from the dangerous enthusiasm of the 
crow'd, retires to a mountain for prayer and 
communion (15). I’hc disciples w'ere expecting 
Jesus to rejoin them later, possibly at Bclh- 
saicki (Mk. vi. 45). but ‘Jesus had not yet come 
lo them’ (17, rv). When He fails lo appear, the 
disciples set out in the direction of Caj>crnaum 
and are overtaken by a storm. When they arc 
roughly half-way across, they sec Jesus walking 
on the sea and all are terrilied at the sight. He 
reassures them with the words It is 1; be not 
afraid(20)^ and they willingly take Him aboard. 

iii. Teaching on the bread of life (vi. 22-59). 
The immediate sequel to the two ‘signs’ is the 
pursuit of Jesus by the multitude. John is silent 
about the ‘sending away’ of the multitude, 
but we infer that the departure has not been 
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complete, for many remain at the scene of the 
miracle (22). They cross over on the following 
day and to their astonishment (ind Jesus there 
before them (24, 25). Ve seek me . . . because ye 
... were Jillcd{2b). Jesus condemns tlieir attitude 
to Him; it is unspiritual and based upon 
material considerations. They have sought Him 
for material refreshment. ‘Work not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life’ (27, Rv). He bids them 
appropriate the spiritual nourishment that He 
alone can give, and appeals to the divine 
authentication of His mission: him hath Cod 

the Father scaled {21). ‘For him the Father', even 
God, hath sealed' (kv). They appreciate the lact 
that such a gift can verify itself only by the 
accomixinirncnt of works. They inquire what 
they are to do (28). Jesus replies that the work 
required oi' them is faith in Him whom God has 
sent (29). They accept the claim tliat He has 
made, but they insist that the invisible gift of 
faith requires an external act of proof. They 
demand a sign from heaven to confirm His claim 
to give life (30). Will He usher in the new 
messianic age with a miracle such as the pro¬ 
vision of manna from above? (31; cf. Ex. xvi. 
15). The Lord answers their inferences by denying 
that Moses gave the manna, and by implying that 
in any case it was not ‘bread out of heax en' in 
the true .spiritual sense. My Father giveth (32). 
The tense is present continuous in contrast with 
the aorist gave. 

Our Lord further defines the true bread as he 
which cometh down from heaven (33). The Jews 
desire this bread, thinking it to be some mirac¬ 
ulous provision from heaven (34). Jesus replies 
that He is the bread of life (35), in whom the 
believer will find satisfaction for his inner 
hunger. The Galileans have seen Him, but have 
not believed, and hence arc forfeiting the gift 
of eternal life through their unbelief (36). Their 
motive in pursuit of Him is purely material. Faith 
is the motive which leads to Him, and those who 
have faith are the Father's gift to Him. All that 
the Father giveth me (37). There is nothing 
haphazard in the elective choice of the Father 
who draws men to Himself (cf. verse 44). The 
gift is irrevocable, for him that cometh to me / 
will in no wise cast out (37). / will raise him up 
(40). Resurrection is a necessary corollary of the 
gift of everlasting life. The last day (40), See also 
verses 39, 44, 54. This was a familiar eschato¬ 
logical concept with the Jews referring to the time 
of Mcvssiah’s full vindication and glory. Cf. 
Jn. xi. 24. 

The Jews take exception to the claim that He 
is the bread which came down from heaven on 
the ground of His lowly origin and earthly 
parenthood (41, 42). The answer of Jesus (43- 
51) catches up the thought of His digression on 
the blcssedne.ss of those who truly believe in 
Him (36-40). Only those who are drawn and 
enlightened by the Father will come to Flim 
(44), and such enlightenment comes through the 
action of God Himself. The prophets (45); i.e. 


the section of the Old Testament Scriptures 
known by that name. And they shall be all taught 
of God {AS). Cf. Is. liv. 13; Je. xxxi. 34; Mi. iv. 
2. TIic direct vision of Ciod is of course the 
prerogative of the Son (46). Jesus then renews His 
claim to be tlie bread of life (48) and solemnly 
declares th.at to believe in Him is to possess 
eternal life (47). He contrasts the manna which 
had been given in the wilderness willi the bread 
that He can give: the manna could not prevent 
death (49), hut whoever cats of the bread of life 
that He gives will never die (50, 51). He has 
in His own person the life principle that abides 
lor c\cr and is not as the manna which perishes. 
Jesus then identifies this spiritual bread which 
He gives with the giving of His flesh, which is 
for the life of the world (51). The impartation of 
His divine nature is to constitute the food of mtin. 

The Jews are now utterly incredulous and they 
wrangle with one another (52). Fhe discourse 
moves to its climax and Jesus further amazes 
them by the declaration of verse 53 (see RV). His 
claim to give His flesh for the life of the world is 
now invesied wiili sacrificial significance. The 
language is figurative and many commentators 
have attached sacramental meaning to the figures 
used, for in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
we have a symbolical representation of the eating 
of the body and the drinking of the blood of the 
Lord. In the context, however, the primary 
ideas are confined to the redemptive characicr 
of the death of Jesus and the benefits resulting 
from an appropriation of the spiritual values of 
His death; only secondarily to the manner in 
which men may partake of these benefits. Whoso 
eateth my flesh . . . (54). Jesus declares that 
partaking of the values of His life and death 
results in the immediate possession of eternal 
life and the certainty of future resurrection. For 
my flesh is meat imleedy and my blood is drink in¬ 
deed (55); RV mg. ‘For my flesh is true meal and 
my blood is true drink’. His flesh and blood are 
real nourishment for the soul. A close, intimate 
union results from the assimilation of His nature 
(56), such union being the counterpart of the 
union existing between Father and Son (57). 
Verse 58 summarizes the preceding teaching 
and verse 59 adds the historical detail as to the 
location where the discourse was given. 

iv. The effect on the disciples (vi. 6(X—vii. 1). 
The evangelist records the opposite results of 
this discourse. The presentation of His claims 
and the revelation of the Christ as the living 
bread of God broken for humanity provoke 
unbelief. This is an hard saying (60), Even the 
disciples found it difficult to understand His 
doctrine and were offended in Him. His super¬ 
natural knowledge of their thoughts leads Him 
to say to them: ‘Doth this cause you to stumble? 
What then if ye should behold the Son of man 
ascending where he was before?’ (62, rv). The 
thought here is that the fact of His ascension 
into the Father’s presence will remove any idea 
of a material feeding on Christ’s flesh and blood 
and show that spiritual participation in His 
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merits and achievements is what is here intended. 
The cross and resurrection are facts integral to 
the revelation. A spiritual response to these facts 
is mediated through the words of Jesus, which arc 
spirit and . , . life (63). Material fiesh cannot 
evolve into spiritual life. Spiritual appropriation 
is the work of the Spirit. TliC words of Jesus 
embodied in His discourse tire life-giving, 
creating spiritual desire and life in the soul. 

The unbelief of the disciples Wtis no surprise to 
Jesus, I'or He foresaw their disloyalty, and il:c 
treachery ol‘ Judas was known to Him (64; 
cf. xiii. 11), It was for that reason that He has 
emphasi/ed the bather’s power in .securing th.c 
spiritual re.sponse of those who truly believe 
(65). This discourse marked a climax in the 
ministry of Jesus, i'or from that time (rv ‘upon 
this') many of his disciples went hack (66). The 
sifting power of the words of Jesus reveal who 
are truly His. Jesus then turns to the nearer 
circle of His disciples with the cjiicstjoii Will yc 
also yo away? (67). and finds loyalty and 
emergent conviction i?i Peter’s grand acknow¬ 
ledgment: Lcmf to whom shall we y,o? thou hast 
the words of eternal life (6tS). Peter's confessitm is 
reinforced by the united testimony of His 
disciples: ‘And we have believed and know that 
thou art the Holy One of God’ (69, nv). Peter 
speaks for them all, but there is treachery in 
their ranks. It is, however, fore.seen by Jesus 
(70; cf. iicnc on verse (4). Judas iscarUn the son 
of Simon (71). ‘Jud.is the sou of Simon Iscariot’ 
(RV). Iscariot probably means ‘man of Kerioth’, 
in which case Judas is the only disciple who 
was not a Galilean. The evangelist sorrowfully 
adds that he is to betray Him. Such an act can 
proceed only from one who is a devil (70; cf. 
vii. 20n.). The tragic contrast is deepened by 
the fact that he is one of the Twelve. 

Jesus had withdrawn for a setison from tJic 
active opposition of the Judaean Jew's, resulting 
from the healing of the impotent man. He now' 
walks ill Galilee, awaiting the hour of His 
manifestation (vii. 1) 

c. The feast of tabernacles (vii. 2-52) 

i. The decision to visit Jerusalem (vii. 2-13). 
The tension now shifts from Galilee to Jeru¬ 
salem, and we are told that the feast of taber¬ 
nacles is at hand (2). The brethren of Jesus wish 
Him to reveal His power in a spectacular way 
and so authenticate His messianic claims to the 
people; so they urge Him to attend the feast of 
the tabernacles in Jerasalem, knowing that there 
would be great gatherings of the people (3, 4). 
This festival commemorated the life of the 
Israelites tis a people dwelling in tents in the 
wilderness. The feast was also made a time of 
joyous thanksgiving for the ingathering of the 
harvest because it took place in the month of 
September or October (cf. Lv. xxii.. 34fr.; Dt. 
xvi. 13-15). The reply of Jesus to His brethren is 
similar in character to that given to His mother 
(6; cf. ii. 4): the hour of His manifestation to 
men has not yet come. He is referring to His 


deiilh and glorification. They can go to the feast 
at any time, since they arc in .sympathy with the 
spirit of the world. But He has antagonized the 
world by His witness to the truth, revealing the 
essentially evil character of the w'orld (7). I yo not 
up yet unto this feast (8); rv mg. ‘f go not uj'* 
unto this feuAi’. The ‘yet’ is probably an inter¬ 
polation to explain the apparent contradiction 
between His siatcmcnl and His subsequent 
action. The verb ‘go up’ may have the deeper 
meaning of ascension. Tabernacles, a feast of 
joy for work accomplished, is ne>t yet meaningful 
for Him. His thoughts move on towards the 
Passover. 

In the end Jesus also goes up to the feast, but 
as it were in secret (10), i.e. not to give a public 
demonstration of His power, Wc receive inti¬ 
mation of suppressed excitement, of whispered 
opinions and much speculation, for He has 
become a figure of national interest. Some say 
that He is a good man, others that He is mis- 
Ictiding the people. None dare to speak their 
minds or opinions for fear of the Jews (11-13). 

ii. T eaching in the temple (vii. 14 39). The 
sudden appearance of Jesus at tltc feast and His 
teaching in tiie temple cause amazement and 
wonder. How knoweth this man letters . . (15). 

The Jew's marvel at His undoubted scholarship 
and wisdom, yet they know that He has not 
been trained in the rabbinic schools. Jesus replies 
that His teaching has not originated from Him¬ 
self; it has come from a higher source (16) and it 
will verify itself as divine leiiching to those w ho 
will obey it (17). If any man will do (rv ‘willeth 
to do’) his will, he shall know of the doctrine (17). 
Moral obedience to the truth matters more than 
intellectual apprehension. It is the canon of 
spiritual reality and supplies the key to the 
understanding of His teaching. The proof that 
the teaching is not of Himself lies in the dis¬ 
interestedness of His motives. The aulhorily of 
His teiiching rests also on the fact that He 
seeketh his glory that sent him (18). The reason 
for their rejection of His teaching is not far to 
seek. They have violated the law which Moses 
gave them. If they had obeyed the spirit of that 
law, they would not now be seeking to kill 
Him (19). They arc utterly unrighteous. Who 
yoeth about to kill thee? (20). The citizens are 
ignorant of the real intentions of their leaders, 
and reject such an interpretation with scorn, 
believing that He has a devil (20), i.e. is 
‘posses.sed\ 

Jesus then reminds them of the miracle which 
He had performed on the sabbath day on a 
previous visit to Jerusalem (cf. v. 1-16). They 
had all marvelled then (21-23). Therefore (22); 
RV ‘For this cause’. This has reference to the 
fact that follows. As circumcision is prior to the 
law, it has the power to override the law in 
any clash that arises between the two. Such a 
clash inevitably arises if the eighth day after 
birth falls upon a sabbath. If, then, they permit 
the rite of circumcision, which symbolizes the 
partial restoration of a man*s nature, why are 
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they so infuriated when He has made a man eiv/ v 
yvhit whole (23)? They judge according to appear¬ 
ance and so cannot appreciate tiial His action 
has not only been in keeping wid) the spirit of 
the law but is in very truth a f'uililment of it (24). 

He speaketh hoUlly . . . (26). The ciu/cr.s ol 
Jerusalem arc amazed at the hold^Ie^s with 
which Jesus vindicates ilinucif, and iiie> imagine 
that, as a conseciuencc, the uilcrs ihcmscl\cs wdl 
become conviiKcd of the irutli of His tcaclung. 
Yet they know His place t)f origin and He doc^ 
not fulfil the tests and conditions of Messiahship. 
He has come openly, ^’et the advent of the 
Messiah is to be s’nroudcd in mystcr> (27). 

Jesus, deeply moved by their misunderstand¬ 
ing, picks up tlieir statement: Ye both know nit . 
an.I ye know whence / oni (28). 'rhc> kiiovv ilis 
origin, but they are ignorant of the purpo.w' of 
His mission and of the l ather wlu) sent Him. 
But 1 know him . . . (29). Tiieii failure to recognize 
l^lis claim docs not shatter His own coiniction 
of His divine origin tind mission. The signit’can .-- 
of His claim is not lost upon them; rx-ali/n^g us 
purport, they seek to arie.st Him. but no man luu! 
hands on him (30), for the app'ointed Itour ot' His 
pa.ssion was not yet (cl. vii. 6, \iii. 20). The 
people, however, are on His side, iiicir faitii 
rests on His miracles (31; kv ‘signs'). 

The l*haris;ces, jealous of this iKH'‘ular move¬ 
ment in favour of Jesus, instigate the chief 
priests (32), i.e. the priesily members of the 
Sanhedrin, lo procure His ancc.!. Jesus beliolds 
the olheers who had been .sent to ancst Him anti 
confronts them vvitli the cryptic utterance: Yet 
a little while am I with you, and then / yo unto him 
that sent me (33). .fesus realizes lluit this attempt 
on His lile is the beginning of the end. He will 
soon lake His departure along the God-directed 
way of death. The day of opportunity is still in 
their grasp, but the lime will come when tlicy 
will sorrowfully seek His help but will not find it; 
they will ntit be able to follow Him into heiivcn 
(34). The Jews arc puzzled at this enigmatic 
utterance and suppose that He envisages a 
continuance of His nussion elscvvherc amony the 
Gentiles (35); rv ‘among the Greeks’. Their 
very caricature of His words contains the truth 
of the course this gospel will take after His 
death at their hands. They speak words of 
judgment and condemnation, the significance of 
which is hidden from them. 

In the last day, that yreat day of the feast (37). 
J his was an additional day of special ceremonies 
and, apparently, the daily libation of w'ater from 
the Pool of Siloam (which had marked the 
other seven) w'as not repeated. The water was 
ceremonially poured out from a golden vessel to 
commemorate the provision of water in the 
wilderness. To fill up the omission, as it were, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying. If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink (37). Jesus here 
claims to give ‘the water of life’ to all who 
txilieve. Verses 37, 38 admit of a double punctua¬ 
tion. The punctuation in av and rv, where the 
stop is placed after ‘Jet him . . . drink’, has the 


etfccl ol applying the citalion to the believer. 4 he 
believer liimself becomes a source of life to 
others. Cf. Jn. iv. 14. The other punctuation 
rcWirs the citalion to Christ: ‘Let Ihm drink that 
bciicvciii on me . . . Out of his (i.e. Chri.st’s) 
belly shall tlovv livcis of living water’. There is 
a possible rcllrence here (o Hi. viii. 15, 10: 
‘water oui ol' the rock of llint.’ 4 he reference is 
more likeiv to the Spirii, who vvtmld he given ti.) 
men in all fulness when His task would be 
accomplished. The glorification of Jesus would 
result in an outpouring of the Spirit (39). 

iii. Increasing controversy (vii. 40-52). As a 
conscc|ucnce of His words, there is a cleavage 
:mioTigst tiie people. Some believe Him lo be the 
prophet spoken of by Moses (40; cf. I)t. xviii. 
15); (‘ihers rln Christ (41), i.e. the Messiah 
Himself. Olliers, ignorant of hare facts that the 
cvangehsi does not irouble to correci, say that 
the Messiah sliould come from Bethlehem 
(ci'. Mi. V- 2). Some would have laid violent 
har-ds upt^n I Ian, but dare not (44). 

The story returns ncAv to the failure of tiie 
oiliccrs to a.iiLsi Him. 4 hey are questioned by 
nicmlKMs of the Saniiediiti and urge as their 
defence the aulhoriiy witii which He spoke (46). 
CT. Ml. vii. 28. 29. The Pharisees are scornful 
that they shoiiiil have allowed themselves lo be 
so tuislcd and they assert proudly that none of 
their own nuinber has been so misguided (48). 
4 hc vx>innK'-)\ peL>pie who wore ignorant vA' the 
law eainc ncvortliclcss under its bane and curse 
because of tlieir \ic<lalion of ii (49). 

Nicodemus, liie member of the Sanhedrin who 
had .secretly visited Christ (cf. iii. 1-21), protests 
against such illegal procedure and reminds them 
that they have not given Him a fair hearing (51). 
Nicodemus is scornfully silenced with the charge 
that he, too, is acting like an ignorant Cialilean 
and that no prophet had ever arisen out c4' 
Galilee (52; cf. verse 41, i. 4()). 

V. THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, 
vii. 53—viii. 11 

There is overwhelming external and internal 
evidence against the traditional theory that this 
story w^as w ritten by John. The evidence of the 
oldest MS and Versions (with the single exception 
of Codex D) and also the evidence of'the bathers 
is again.st its inseilion in the fourth Gospel. 
The story definitely breaks the sequence of the 
narrative. Yet it is unquestionable that it forms 
part of the authentic tradition of the Church, 
internal evidence would bring it into line with 
the synoptic Gospels in point of a similarity in 
style and phraseology. The story very early 
l>ecamc current as a true episode in the ministry 
of Jesus and was accepted because of its antiquity 
and authority. It has no theological relevance, 
however, in its present context and, as Temple 
says, ‘was probably introduced here as an 
illustrative gloss on the words “1 judge no man” 
(viii. 15).’ 

The incident in all likelihood takes place in 
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ihc last diiys bcl'orc lli\j j.'assion of Jesus. Jesus 
goes lo the temple during the day a.nd at uiglu 
He goes to the home in Belhaiiy or to the Mimni 
ot* Olives. One morning, as He is Ica^laug in ilic 
temple, the Jews bring iv> him a Vvoman wiio .has 
been taken in adulierv (3, 4;. Tliey wish to place 
Jesus m a dilemma (6) and ;isk Him eoneerning 
li:e pLinislimenl wliseh should be meted t>ut to die 
delinquent (3). If Jesus recommends mercy. He 
will hnd Himself in opposiiion to the law of 
Moses. If He recommends stoning, they know 
that His judgment will eonltict with the civil law 
of Rome, which alone claims the right to inflict 
tlic death penalty. Jesus makes a gesture on the 
ground which has the effect of discomfiting the 
Jews (6). J'hc gesture means that He will not 
pronounce judgment, hut they ignt^re I lis action 
and persist in ihcii questioning (7;. Jesus then 
says: He that is witiiom sin amon:^ yoiK let him 
first cast a stone at her (7), and continues writing 
on the ground. The Jews realize that their own 
condemnation is being recorded, and liiey 
depart IVoni the silent ihesence t9). I’hey per¬ 
ceive that they have been judged in the- inner 
motives of their hearts. Jesus iias removed the 
pioblem from its legal aspect and brought its 
moral sigiiilicance (o bear on their lives. 

Jesus and tiic woman are now alone, for all 
the others have withdrawn. He asks her con¬ 
cerning her erstwhile accusers ar/d their con¬ 
demnation of her (10). i lc ! limseif will not speak 
the word oJ'eondcmnaiioii, but He bids licr sin 
no more (i!). He dues not lrc<ii sin lightly nor 
condone it in any way, for the righlctiusncss of 
God condemned the sin. 'Ihc lesson He taught 
the Jews is that human beings arc not the agents 
of the punishmcnl of God. ‘The truth in Him 
rebuked the lie in the scrilxjs and Rharisccs. The 
purity in Him condemned the lust in her’ (C. J. 
Wright, The Mission and Afessaf^e of Jesus, 
p. 7'J5). 

VI. FURTHER l EACHING AND 
INCREASING OPPOSITION, 
viii. 12-~x. 42 

a. The debate with the Jews continued (viii. 12 59) 
i. Discourse on the light of (he world (viti- 
12 20). Jesus is leaching in the tempie; His 
position is noted in verse 20. He makes the 
great claim lo be the light of the world (12). Light, 
like water, is a thought which is integral to 
the chciracter of the feast of tabernacles. I'he 
ceiemony of lighting the four great cuindelabra 
in the Couit of the Women, commemorating 
God’s guidance of His people by the pillar of 
fire, affords a likely background to the claim of 
Jesus. It is also true, however, that the metaphor 
of light, which entered largely into the thought 
of the Hebrew writers, may have been in the 
mind of Jesus Himself. The Messiah is to be a 
light unto the Gentiles (Is. xlii. 6), The metaphor 
conveys the ideas of illumination and witnessing. 
Jesus Christ is the light of the world, dispeliing 
the evil characteristics of darkness and witnessing 
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to GtiJ’s linal luvelalion to men. He that fol- 
lowetii . . . !|2) refers t>robabiy the pillar of 
lire, w'hile the a.-»sociation of ‘light’ and ‘life’ 
reflects Ps. x\xvi. 9. 

Tiic I^harsNCCN qucM-on tcr, validity of Hi^ 
wunev. on the ground that it is ^df-evitumced 

(13) . While Jesus accepts the h uiii (U the t'-rineiple 
ol evidence involved, He reminds them oftcriain 
objective facts contorning I lis origin and destiny 
W'hleh make His ca..e as it were exceptional 

(14) . His witness to liiiiu.elf arises out of His 
unique self-eonsciou-.ricss. 'Iheir judgment is 
after the flesh (15). fhe word ‘judgmeiu’ admits 
of diti’erenl shades t>j meanifsg, having reference 
to witness, cmidemnatior. and knowiedge. 1 lieir 
judgment of I lim mas supcriieia.i (15). I judge no 
man (15). This does not deny our lord’s piaee 
as Judge of all, but ir.e.e’v asseits that the 
emphasis of i Fis present mis .«;-. ii is not that ol' 
judgment, Yel His presence in the world c-nnsii- 
tutes a chalienge, and men are condemned if they 
lejecl lliivi (cf. iii. 19). Hence His judgment is 
finally uutiioi native aiKi just, s ai.sfdng ali legal 
requirements (1)1. ,\\ii. h). There is the dmible 
Vvilness. His twvn and His l ather’s (Ka 18). 
'Hiem flippant chailerge to .h'sus to reveal the 
Ollier witness reveals their bi.nd ignorance (19). 
Ills life and mis.sion attest the union of father 
and Son. The Jcwvs do not attempt to ari est Him. 
for His work had not yet been tK.comjiiisheJ 
(20: cf. vii. cS, 30). 

ii. Uonscqueiices of unhelicf (viii. 21 30). The 
Vvord ‘theiefoic’ (21, Rv) links up ll.e preceding 
di.seouisc, Jesus develops Hi> ;.laims and reveals 
the true nature of unbelief and its destiny: 
yc . .. shall die in your sins ill). The Jewr. arc still 
incredulous and scornfu!. Jesus agaiti declares 
that tlicy will be utiablc to lind Him when He 
goes, and the Jews think He ct'niemplalcs 
suicide. The explanation of dieir failure to Rdlow' 
Him lies in the fact that 'in origin, a0initios and 
outlook they belong to two dilicrenl worlds’ 
(MacGregor, Atojf'att Cunimcntat \ j. 

Oirist is the eternal / am (23), and faith in 
Him Ixieomes the potent determinant of destiny. 
The repealed solemn dcciaiaiion, ye shall die in 
your sins (24), follows. They ask Him who He is. 
Even the same that I said unto you from the 
bcgiwTuig (25). ‘How is it tliat I even speak to 
you at all?’ (rv mg.) is probably the best transla¬ 
tion of this verse. The Latin versions have given 
rise to the av and rv translations. The Greek 
text admits, however, of many interpretations. 
Weslcott, Brooks, MacGregor follow uv mg. 
translation. Other commentators maintain that 
the phrase The beginning’ is to be taken as a 
variant for ‘at the beginning', which if accepted 
gives the sense: T am what I have even told you 
at the beginning’ (Hoskyns, rv). The other 
alternative translation is T am primarily what J 
am telling you’ (Bernard, J.C.C.). 

Jesus has mucli to say and to Judge (26); i.c. 
He must pronounce judgment. He has alrc:idy 
spoken of the doom aw'aiting those who die in 
their sins (cf. verse 21). The thought here is 
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resumptive ('f verse 16. His judgmeht is true coiiirasts li'je Ivvo fatlicrs. fheir actions demon- 
because it is the judgment of the Fatlicr (2()). titrate that they do the works of their own father, 

But the Jews cannot understand His allusion to but their works do not correspond with the 

His I ather (27), nor will tl'.cy undersumd these itauire ol’ their nuher Abraham (39, 40). The 

truths until He is lifted up (28). He refers to liic triuii, which 1 have heard tf God (40). Jesus 

approaching consummation of His ministry identities His teaching with Ciod, and this 

w'hicJi is to end in dcatli. He asserts once more provokes their antagonism. They demonstrate 

His consciousness of union witii trie f'ather and that they are not boni of fornication (41), words 

His obedience to His will (29). The darkness and which can be interpreted as a disclaimer of the 

ignorance of the Jews arc relieved by the state- suggestion that they had been guilty of an idol- 

rnent regarding those who bedieved on him (30). alrous relationship with God. They were probably 

iii. True freedom and true sonship (viii. 31-51). thinking of the Samaritans, whose religion was 

Jesus now addresses Himself to thv^se v,ho are such an unholy mixture of heathenism and 

disposed to listen to Him. Kis teaching will Judaism. But Jesus is emphasizing spiritual kin- 

furi her sift them, and if they arc truly symi'athciic ship and not physical descent. If they arc truly 

they will be led into a fuller faith. Thus it is God's children, they will be like their Father and 

possible to reconcile tiic initial symivathy evinced will love i lim (42). fheir actions betray their evil 

by the Jews with their final enmity and antagon- paternity. Tliey are of ih^’w father the devil, who 

ism. The severity of tlic tone of Jesus, the was a murderer from the he^dnnmg, and who 

inexorublc demands ot righteousness, the chul- abode not in the truth (44); rv ‘stood not in the 
Icnge of His leaching, the demanding naiurc of initli'. The devil hales tlie light. He lies, and so 

true dfsciplcship combine to present the truth expiasses his true nature,‘for he is a liar, and the 

in such a way that their basic attitudes stand talhcr thereof' (44. rv). The Cinoslics saw in this 

rcAcaled. fhe prc.scntation of lliat truth reveals latter plnase a reference to the Demiurge, ‘the 
the unstable foundations on which maity based father of the scrjienf; but there is no warrant 

their faith. It also reveals the true nature of His f^f such an interpretation. What the phrase 

controversy with tlie Jews. means is not that the devil has a lather who is 

If vt continue in my word (31). Iruc disciple- also a liar, but that he himself is the father of 

sliip involves an abiding in the Word. Only by lies. 

such abiding would they penetrate into the Jesus diallengcs them to find any moral 
inner core of His leaching and receive the know'- blemish in Him (46). He stands in their midst, the 
ledge of the truth w'hich would make them free living cmbodinicrU of truth. Surely such a con- 

(32) . Practical obedience to the truth is the key manifcsuiiion of divine righteousness will 

to its understanding, fhe continuous experience load them to a living faith in Him. The cxplana- 

of God’s presence is true litxjriy. tion of their unbelief lay in the fact that their 

The Jews interpret freedom in a political sense parentage was not of God, but of the devil (47). 

(33) : they are Abraham's seed and have never The Jews then retort that He is mad and no 

yet been in bondage to any man. Tlie Jews had true Jew , but a Samaritan (48), the product of an 

indeed known periods of successive bond.ige to illegitimate faith, i.e. a heretic. Jesus replies that 

Babylonians, Fgyptians, Persians and Romans, they dishonour Him (49). His actions spring 

but ihey had never accepted slavery. Jesus is from His desire to honour God, not to glorify 

speaking of an inner freedom. A slave is one {^0’, eW \\\. \^). There is one that sceketh 

who is mastered by sin (34), and by virtue of his and judgeth (50), i.e. who will vindicate the Son. 
slavery to sin he has no right in his master's iv. increased antagonism of the Jews (viii. 
liousc (35). Only the son of the house has the 52 59). The Jews arc now quite convinced that 
riglit. The unbelieving Jews arc not entitled to He is possessed of a devil. They interpret His 
receive the promises of God and remain in w'ords .v/it/////furr jet'(51) literally. Was He 
His house, because ol’ tJieir slavery to sin. Ye greater than Abraham and the prophets? (52,53). 

(36). True spiritual JVeedom is Jesus repudiates the charge of self-glorification 
obtained through the Son, and those who are and replies dial He is prompted only by the 
set free abide in His fellowship. The Jews are desire to fulfil the Father's will (54; cf. verse 50, 
the physical descendants of Abraham (37, 39), v. 31, etc.). He knows the Father, but they cannot 
but this is not the same as being his ‘children’ recognize Him (55). God will be glorified in Him 
(cf. Rom. ix. 7). They do not recognize the One througli His unique knowledge of His Father 
who stands in their midst as the concrete expres- (for were He to deny this, He would deny the 
sion of God’s will and truth, but seek to kill validity of His mission); and through His 
Him. In that respect they are at one with the loyalty to the commission He has received He 
unbelieving body of the nation. My word hath no is keeping His word (55). 

place in you (37); Kv ‘My word hath not free Abraham rejoiced to see my day (56), i.e. the 
course in you’. His words meet w'ith opposition, day of the Messiah. He anticipated Christ’s 
He has followed His Father’s example and they corning and received assurance of the fulfilment 
arc following their father's example. The of the promises. Abraham, however, not only 
emphasis is placed on the dift'erence of origin: foresaw the advent of Christ but he is able now 
my Father , . . your father (38). The Jews protest to rejoice in His day. The implication is that 
again that their father is Abraham, and Jesus Abraham still has a conscious existence and is 
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thus able to enter into the joy of His advent. 
The Jews ask Jesus if He has seen Abraham, for 
He is not yet liHy years old (57>. The dramatic 
reply of the Christ contains the tremendous claim 
to pre-existcncc: Before Abraham was, I am (58). 
The contrast between the verbs f^i/iomai and 
einii is the contrast between the created and the 
unbegotten, Jesus claims that He is the eternal 
‘1 am’; His life partakes of the timeless quality 
of deity. The Jews realize the significance of Hi> 
claim: absolute prc-existence means equality with 
God. This to them is blasphemy, so they lake up 
stones to kill Him, but Jesus hides Himself and 
passes through their midst. The concluding 
words in verse 59 igoinfi through ... so passed by) 
appear to be a later addition to the text. 

b. The healing of the blind man and the ensuing 
controversy (ix. 1-41) 

i. The act of healing (ix. 1-12). The nariati\e 
in chapter ix follows the discourse in chapter 
viii and describes an act of healing which is 
characteristic of the new messianic age. Jesus 
secs a man blind from his birth (1) and the dis¬ 
ciples ask Jesus: Master^ who did sin, this man, or 
his parents , . . ? (2). Some Jews believed that, if 
blame was to be attached to a sufferer, sin must 
have been committed prc-natally cither in his 
mother’s womb or in some previous existence. 
They also believed in the retributive visitation 
of parents’ sins upon their children. Jesus does 
not treat the matter as a problem for discussion, 
but regards it as an occasion for manifesting His 
glory (3). He thereby seems not to admit the 
point of any such necessary connection. ‘The 
question for us is not where suffering has come 
from but what we are to do with it’ {Expositors 
Greek Testament). Suffering thus becomes an 
occasion for divine action. Jesus is conscious of 
the urgency of the situation. Note the rv render¬ 
ing of verse 4. The ‘we’ may refer to the co¬ 
operation of Father and Son or to the identifi¬ 
cation of the Son and His disciples. But this 
mission and relationship to the Father arc on 
an entirely different plane from His relationship 
with the disciples (cf. v. 17). The time is short: 
while He is in the world (5) He is the source 
of light (cf. viii. 12). He illustrates this truth by 
the act of healing which follows. He spat on the 
ground,.. made clay ... anointed the eyes ... (6). 
The significant elements in the cure were the 
anointing of the man’s eyes with spittle, which 
was popularly supposed to have a curative 
effect, and the application of clay to the eyes. 
These actions were designed to elicit fiiith. The 
command to go and wash his eyes in the pool of 
Siloam follows (7). The pool was situated in the 
Kidron Valley to the south-east of Jerusalem. 
The real significance of the pool lies in its name. 
It is interpreted here as meaning ‘Sent’, a title of 
Jesus (cf. xiii. 16). Its meaning in the context 
seems to be ‘sending’: a reference to the flowing 
waters of Shiloah (cf. Is. viii. 6). There are 
realistic details in the narrative which suggest 
the evidence of the man himself. The neighbours 


arc so surprised at the cure that they become 
unsure of the man’s identity (8, 9). When the 
man allirms his identity, they ask him iiow he 
received his sight (10). He describes the process 
whereby the cure was efl'ected and attributes 
his cure to a man that is called Jesus (II). 

ii. b'urther controversy with the Jews (ix. 13-34;. 
The way is prepared for the ensuing controversy 
by the reference to the use of clay on the sabbath 
day (14). The spotlight becomes focused again 
on one of the crucial issues between Jesus and 
the authorities, for them, the act of healing 
invoived a violation of the law, so Ih.e man is 
brought before a local synagogue council or 
Beth-Din (13). Some of the Pharisees asserted 
that such a sign could not be elfceted by one 
who w:js not from God (16). To settle the 
dilferenccs between the various groups, an 
appeal is made to the man himsell to declare his 
belief. He beiicves Jesus to be a prophet (17). 
Hitherto the Pharisees have believed in the cure, 
but now they seek to discredit its reality and 
they call in the man’s parents, w'l'.o establish both 
the identity of their son and the fact lh:ii he 
was born blind (20). They are afraitl to declare 
the cure lest they be excommunicated (22), and 
so they refer the matter to their son (21, 23). fhe 
Pharisees had made up their minds about Christ 
and they bring pressure to bear upon the man 
to declare his error. Give God the praise (24); rv 
‘Give glory to God’; i.e. by speaking the truth. 
Cf. Jos. vii. 19. The man insists on the absolute 
genuineness of his cure: one thing J know, that, 
whereas / was blind, now 1 see (25). Further 
questioning elicits no inconsistency in the man’s 
story. He becomes tired of the cross-examination 
and, losing his patience, asks them sarcastically 
if their interest is leading them also U) the way of 
disciplcship (27). The Pharisees revile him and 
accuse him of being a disciple of Jesus; they 
themselves are disciples of Moses (28). They 
question the origin of Jesus and His authority 
(29). The man is amazed that they should be 
ignorant of the origin of One whose pow'cr could 
effect such miracles. He is emboldened by their 
evident discomfiture, and once again he asks 
them in ironical tone how anyone could perform 
such miracles apart from God’s help. God listens 
to those who worship Him and do His will 
(30-33). The incoherent rage of the Pharisees 
finds expression in abuse, for the man’s argument 
is unanswerable (34). 

iii. The spiritual application of the sign (ix. 
35-41). The man is cast out. The phrase used is 
somewhat too vague to mean formal excommun¬ 
ication. He is found, however, by Jesus who asks 
him the question, Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God? (35). The reading ‘Son of man’ (rv mg.) 
has the support of the oldest mss. The man 
understands the significance of the title, but does 
not know to whom it refers (36). Jesus declares 
His Messiahship (37), whereon the man believes 
and worships Him (38). At this act of adoration 
Jesus is moved to declare the spiritual application 
of the sign: For judgment I am come into this 
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wot’lil (39). 1 he mission ol'Jesus was not speeifi- 
eally ^>ne juJgnicni (eL iii. 17, viii. 15), bill 
judgmeni is the inevitabb result of ills coining 
(v. 22 has reference to the act of judging). A 
judicial process is at w'ork wiierehy those w'ho 
feel no need of Christ a.re ( Oiitirnied in their 
dvirkncss and igiu^ruiice, v\hil.si those who come 
to tile light receive lallcr I'here were 

iistening certain biiarisees wlio lliitik it incredible 
that tiiey should he included among llie blind 
(40). Jesus replies to them on their own ground: 
they could be cxcu.scd the blindness of ignorance, 
but never ilie blind seif-salisfaeiion which 
prevenied them from seeing the truth. I'heir 
condemnation would be all the gieater beeansc 
of their privileges Thudorc your sin rc- 
niainctli (41). Foiiow the KV, omitting the 
‘therefore’. 

e. Tile allegory of (he gotjd shepherd (x. 1-21) 

We have in ilii^ alKgvU'v a c\)n'.inu:Uion of liic 
words of JcsLis to liie blind Pharisees. The 
‘sign’ o.f tiic la/.o'ing of lite blind tn.in provides 
a filling baclsgroiinu U') it. A iraiisposition of 
the sectivMi \. 14-20 to lollow i.\. 41 which some 
com.rncnialur.s suggest iinwarivinlcd. The 
imagery in the a;!c-gv>r> is comj>le.K, but it 
crysialli/.c'y as ilic argument develops. Jcsu.s 
presents a metaphor whicii is coirsistcnt and 
gives His inierpreLiiicn of ii. 'liic form of 
leaching used is delincd a.> pa/oiniia (6), not 
pamhoie: i.c. ailcg^iry rather ihan parable. The 
distinction betwven these two foims of leaching 
should not be overetr j>hasi/ed. Pannmia, w'hich 
means more than a ‘proverb’ ((>, kv mg.), is an 
cMcridcd use of inciaphor. C'liaplcr i\ had 
closed with .soienin words of warning to the 
Pharisees In s. 1 the Vcrih\ verily amplifies the 
preceding di.-.cOiirsc in ihe foi ni of an allegory. 

The Pharisees had shiwvn iliemselves to be in 
no posititvn to lead others icf. verse 4). 'fhe 
Taslcrn shecpfol.l (1) is a wailed enclosure; 
access into it i'- ohiaincd by means of a door. 
liic sheep are driven into the enclosure and 
watch is kept over them during the night by a 
porter who guards the entrance, 'ihe shepherd 
returns in the morning and to itim the porter 
open.s the door (.b. The robber would seek to 
climb Over the wail from some other direction 
(1). fhe method of entrance declares the true 
shepherd (2). Moreover, sheep recognize the 
shepherd’^ voice, for it is known to them (3, 4). 
d'hc approach of the rc;bbcr causes in.stant 
consternation amongst the sheep, for they do 
not recognize his voice (5). The true shepherd 
knows his sheep, for he has named them, and 
he leads them out (3). ‘Tiic helplessness of the 
sheep is contrasted with the free action of the 
she]4jcrd, for their freedom depends upon his 
aciion, and they are thus con.siraincd to free¬ 
dom' (Hoskyiis and Davey, The I'oitrth Gospel^ 
Vol. 2, p. 432). I lie shepherd goes before his 
sliecp to guide th.m and the sheep follow him 
(4). 

riic Phariisccs cannot perceive the import of 
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tills allegory. Tiiey cannot see tJiat their be- 
iKivioLir in excommunicating the man wliosc 
blindness had been cured is conirasicd with that 
of the slicphcrd vviio has received and welcomed 
him. Their failure to underslanJ is evidence of 
theii compkiccnl blindness. 1 he pastoral imagery 
used is quite familiar to them, but they arc 
unable to undci sland its true meaning (6). 

Jesus now proceeds to inleriirol the allegory, 
lie says liial He is the door of the sheep (7), 
I his was frequenliv the case w'iih the Eastern 
shepherd who hinvwlf lay down with his body 
across the gap ol the sheepfuld, and so made 
himself ‘ihe door', ms evidence against tiic 
translation T am the shepherd of ihc sheep’ is 
conclusive. Jesus is the door, a door of entrance 
and exit; a do-or bv’ wliii h we vibtuin access into 
the Father’s presence (xiv. 6), and through 
which wv [)ass into liberty, lil’e and service. 
Jesus sets aside the spurious authority of the 
)-^lKirisec.s who have unwarranlablv arrogated to 
themselves positions of ieadcrsh.ip. ‘In reiation 
to the lo-id, ('iirisl is the door’ (WcslcoU). Jesus 
contrasts His own claim to be the door of tiie 
fold with the pretcnlious claims of false shep¬ 
herds: A'd il;ar ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers (8). This has the more probable 
reference to the wolves with whom the true 
shepherd tilways waged conllict, the whole 
hierarchic.al sci-up that obscured the teaching of 
God and substituted the traditions of men for 
the commimdments of God. The sheep know 
them to be impostors, wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
and so they are not beguiled. Jesus alone is the 
door of liie sheep (9). He alone can mediate 
salvation: ‘not the Pharisees but Jesus could 
admit to or reject from the fold of' God’ {Expo¬ 
sitor's Greek Testament). Go in and out (9) 
expresr^es utter freedom of action, sustcnanct'. and 
safety. Cf. Nu. xxvii. I5-2J. 

I'he aims of the thieves and of the Christ are 
then contrasted, the thief cometh not. hut for to 
steal, and to kid, and to destroy (10). His object 
is to exploit others; his aims arc in the end 
destructive. C’hrist came in order that they 
mi^ht have life, and . . . have it more abundantly 

(10) ; Rv mg. ‘may have abundtince'. The idea 
of an overflow of grace is stres.sed. His purpose 
is to bestow uptin them ‘the abundance of all 
that sustains life' {Expositor's Greek Testa¬ 
ment). Cf, Ps. xxiii. 1. Jesus now designates 
Himself as the good shepherd who lays down his 
life for the sheep. The death of Jesus is a volun¬ 
tary act. The good shepherd giveth his life . . . 

(11) ; RV ‘layeth dowm’, lit. ‘riskcih’. ‘Jt is the 
staking or risking his life when danger approaches 
rather than its actual loss that the metaphor 
seems to require . . (Brooks). The idea of a 
sacrifice of life is by no means foreign to the 
message of the context. The adjective ‘good’ can 
luivc a variety of meanings; beautiful, noble, 
competent. Ihe metaphor is now extended from 
the door to the shepherd, from the false teachers 
as robbers to the ‘hirelings’. The transition would 
be natural to the Hebrew mind. 
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The hired sfiepherd who tends the flock for 
mercenary ends deserts it on tlie approach of 
danger (12). He has no true regard for the flock, 
for they are not his own (13), and so the flock 
falls a prey to the wolves. The good shepherd 
knows his ow'n and by virtue of the reciprocal 
knowledge that exists between them (14) is 
willing to surrender his life for their sakes (i5). 
'I'he understanding 'oelween the shepherd and 
the sheep is a counterpart of the mutual know¬ 
ledge existing between l ather and Son. Oilur 
sheep / h{/ve (Ud. There arc others, cicntilcs, 
who will share in the benefits of Mis sacrilice. 
J'he/N also I ftmst (uv mg. ‘lead') . . . and 

there shall he (^ne fold, and one shepherd (Ih); 
better, as in rv, ‘and they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd’. Wycliif followed the translation 
in the Vulgate. 'Ihcrc may be many folds but 
there can be only one true flock. 

I'lie Son ha.s power not only to lay down His 
life, but also to lake it up again (17). His death 
was not an accident, due to circumstances over 
which He had no control. His decision to lay 
down His life was voluntary. He is, morco\er, 
able to lake it iij) again; a reference to His 
resiiriection. His death is divinely determined 
aliluHigh His action is free, because it is the 
necessary condition of His Father’s love (17). 
J-lc has a conlmis^ion fr<an the Father and He is 
dependent on the Father (cf. v. .30). fhe idea of 
His ‘taking tip his life' accords with the teaching 
ol'other passages which attributes the resurrec¬ 
tion of the Son to the agency of (iod. The Jews 
arc further disided at these words (10). Some 
say lliat He is mad; others that this is not the 
kmguage of a lunatic. Others recall the miracle 
of healing: Can a devil open the eves of the blind? 
( 21 ). 

ti. 1 he feast of dedication (x. 22-42) 

The drama is now nearing its climax. Discourse 
after discourse has been given. The storm is 
gathering around Him and now, in His discour.se 
at the feast of the dedication (22), our Lord 
makes another appeal. 

And it was . . . the feast (22); rv mg. ‘At (hat 
time was the feast', suggesting a connection w ith 
the preceding passage. Wc note that the chremo- 
logical framework in John is provided by the 
sequence of feasts. I'he feast of dedication (Hcb. 
chanuceah) look place in December and w'as 
instituted to commemorate the restoration of 
the temple services in 165 n.r. by the Maccabees 
after its desecration by Anliocluis Lpiphanes. 
The narrative opens with suggestive details 
regarding the occasion on which Jesus gave His 
discourse. He is walking in the temple, in Solo¬ 
mon's porch, when the Jews gather round Him 
(23, 24). They are determined to force Him to 
give a definite answer to their questions. They 
urge Flim to make a clear pronouncement 
regarding His me.ssianic claims. How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? (24). ‘How long dost 
thou hold us in suspense?’ (rv). If He is the 
Messiah, let Him declare Flimself. The Greek 


verb used in verse 24 is the same as is used in 
verse 18 where it means to take away life. Hence, 
‘How long dost thou coniiiiue to take away our 
life?’ ‘The Jews understand the peri! without 
perceiving that it is necessary in order that they 
may fulfil their true destiny’ (Hoskyns, 7he 
iourth Gospel). The imp'ication is clear: the 
safety of the natic)n hinges upon the ministry 
of Christ. 4 iiis is the deeper n caning that lies 
behind C’aiaphas’ proposal in \i. 50. 

If thou he fhe C hrist, tell ns plainly (21). 4 he 
Jews iliink that the time is opportune tv»r .m 
unequivocal declaration of Flis authority, ii' He 
is indeed all that He I'laims to he. Jesus replies 
lliat He has already declared Himself, but their 
unbelief and lack of vision have prevented them 
from recognizing His works as the scif-evidcncing 
criteria ol' Messiaitship. 4 hey w'crc not His 
stieep, for my sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me (27), and so they receive 
eternal life (28; cf. verse 10). ,\either shall any 
man pluck them out of niy hand (2<S). l^his verse 
leaches the eternal security of the believer, 
though it does not discourage spiritual effort 
and vigilance. My I either, which .eu/re them me, is 
greater than all (20). fhe RV mg. reading appears 
to be belter attesled; ‘that w'lii..h my Father 
hath given unto me is greater tluin all’. ‘The 
unity of the church is .droigih in\inciblc' (Clar. 
Bible). CT. vi. 39, x\ii. 2. ‘fhe life of eternity 
which is the Father's gift to Jesus is “greater " 
than every potency of earth’ (C’. J. Wright). 
4'he RV mg. transiaiion accords with the teaching 
in vi. 39. 4'he rv translation emphasi/cs the fuel 
that the Father is the ullimLiic s'ourcc of the 
authority on which the security ol' His children 
rests. / and my Father are one {30). 4 lie evangelist 
does not define the nature of the union between 
1 athcr and Son. Augustine considered that the 
verb esmen (‘we are') refutes Sahcllianism, and 
hen (the neuter form ol' ‘one') refutes Arianism. 
The Jews interpret this as a claim to absolute 
authority, which to them is nothing less than 
utter blasphemy; so they take up si ones lo kill 
Him (31; cf. viii. 59). Jesus apjvjals to them on 
the ground of Flis good vvork^: which of tho.se 

works do ye stone me? (32). The> stone Him, they 
say, not for His good works, but for Flis blas¬ 
phemous claim to such unique fellow'sh.ip with 
the Father. He is then making I Frnscif Ciod (33). 

Jesus replies with a iwo-pronged argument. 
The one is in eft'ect an appeal drawn from the 
Old Testament (.34-36), while the other arises 
out of the character of His mission (37, 3S). If 
Jewish rulers were called ‘gods’ (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), 
by virtue both of the commission they received 
from God and of an aullmriiy and consecration 
to oflice which rested on the divine Word which 
could not be broken (35), how can they designate 
the Christ, who has been consecrated and sent 
into the world by the Father, a blasphemer? (36). 
If it is the case that the Jew'ish representatives 
were designated ‘gods' by virtue of their com¬ 
mission, how much more true is it of Him who 
has been consecrated by the Father? The Son 
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of God has been dedicated to a task of redemp¬ 
tion. Death is His final sanctification (xvii. 19}. 
It is interesting to note that the word ‘dedica¬ 
tion’ used in connection with the feast (22) is 
diflerent from that used in connection with the 
dedication of Jesus (36). The former refers to the 
dedication of a thing, the latter to the dedication 
of a person. 

The second line of argument is that His 
actions are consistent with His leaching. His 
Wifrks arc of themselves sulficient for faith and 
constitute evidence in favour of His claims (38). 
The testimony ot‘ His works leads to an under¬ 
standing of His claim to union with the Father: 
‘that ye may know (aorist) and understand 
(present) that the Father is in me, and I in the 
Father’ (38, Rv). 

Jesus escapes from their attempt to arrest 
Him, and retires beyond Jordan (39, 40). His 
willidrav\al to Peraca, the scene of the Baptist's 
cariy ministry (i. 28), is significant. Jcsus stays 
ilicre about two months, until the time of the 
Passo\cr draws nigh. Many come to Him there, 
adducing John's faithful witness as their motive 
tor coming (41). The unbelief of the Jews is thus 
subtly contrasted with the faith of tho.se in the 
region of Jordan who remembered John's 
testimony to Jesus. 

V II. THF RAISING OF LAZARUS AND ITS 
Eli Tier ON THE JEWS. xi. 1-57 

The iiistoricity of this story is challenged by 
mo.st critic.s. It is maintained that its omission 
by the synoptic writers can be adequately ex¬ 
plained only on the assumption that the incident 
was not known to them. But the argument from 
‘omission’ is never a safe one. It is asserted, 
moreover, that its inclusion in the Johanninc 
narrative suggests allegorical creation which is 
made to subserve tlie evangelist’s purpose. It is 
of course conceded by the critics that the original 
basis of the story was historical, but that it w'as 
so freely worked upon by the dramatizing mind 
of the authv)r that it bccomc.s exceedingly ditlicuit 
to disentangle the strand of the historical from 
that of the allegorical. I'he circumstantial details 
which we normally accept as affording evidence 
of the historical accuracy of a narrative then 
become no more than vi\ad touches reconstructed 
by the author’s imagination for purposes of 
emphasis and embellishment. 

We b:lie\e that the narrative bears on the 
face of it the imprimatur of historical accuracy. 
It portrays a miraculous deed occurring in the 
realm of historical, observable action. The 
miracle per sc, apart from the length of time the 
body lay in the ground, is no more remarkable 
than the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. 
Us omission from the synoptics is adequately 
explained by the fact that, as an event occurring 
near Jerusalem in the final days, it was outside 
the cycle of events recorded by these \^Titers, who 
were concerned more with Galilee than Jeru¬ 
salem. The narrative fits coherently into the 


Johannine scheme and occurs as the final, cul¬ 
minating sign which manifested the glory of the 
Son of God. There are admitted difficulties as to 
the sufficiency of the historical basis of the 
narrative, but there is no necessity to accept 
the limitations (4* an allegorical interpretation 
which would also leave many difficulties un¬ 
explained. 

a. The death of La/arus and teaching about the 
resurrection (xi. 1-31) 

In John's Gospel this incident marks the climax 
of the public ministry of Jesus. John has por¬ 
trayed the nature of the conflict between Jesus 
and the authorities. I’he storm is now about to 
break over His head. 

While in Peraea, Jesus b.ears of the illness of 
La/arus of Bethany, brother of Mary and 
Martha. Mary is identified with the unknown 
woman of Mk. xiv. 3-9 who anointed the feet 
of Jesus in the house of Simon (2). l.azarus is 
designated as one whom Jesus loved (3, 5). His 
name (Heb. Elcazar) means ‘God is my help’. 
Jesus hears the message but declares that the 
issue will not end in death, but in an occasion 
wb.ich will display the glory of the Son (4). The 
sickness of La/arus would be a link in the chain 
of circumstances that were leading to the cross. 
Jesus abides two days in the same place where he 
was (6). To ask why Jesus delayed is beside 
the mark. He delays in accordance with the 
Word of Gt>d, not in order to test the women’s 
faith. 

Jesus then proposes to journey into Judaea 
ai^ain (7). 7’he disciples seek to dissuade Him 
from going there, as they know that He will 
encounter the determined opposition of the 
Jews (8). Jesus in His reply states a general 
principle in God’s economy: Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? (9). He has a task to 
fulfil and time to do it (cf. ix. 4). When the 
allotted time runs out, the night of His passion 
is at hand. The subsidiary idea of a man out¬ 
running his appointed hour and so stumbling in 
the darkness of disobedience because he has 
lost the light of guidance (10; cf. 1 Jn. ii. 10, 11) 
is also present. Jesus then states the purpose of 
His journey: / p;o, that I may awake him out of 
sleep (11). The disciples interpret the word 
‘sleep’ literally and remark that he shall do well 
(12; KV ‘will recover’) and that it is therefore un¬ 
necessary to go to him. Jesus tells them plainly 
that Lazarus is dead (14); they will now behold a 
miracle that will increase their faith in Him, and 
He rejoices for their sakes that He was absent 
from the scene of death; nevertheless let us go 
unto him (15). Thomas, believing that their 
departure into Judaea will mean death for them 
all, loyally bids the others accompany Him, 
that we may die with him (16). 

Jesus arrives in Bethany and finds that Lazarus 
has been four days in the tomb (17). He also finds 
many Jews there who have come from Jerusalem 
to console the bereaved (19). Martha hastens to 
meet Jesus, while Mary sits still in the house (20). 
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This reveals clearly the difference in the tem¬ 
peraments of the two women. Lord, if thou 
hadst been here ... (2J). There is no real reproach 
in Martha’s word to Jesus, but an admixture of 
faith and liopc. She had faith tliat Me could 
have saved her brother, and that even now He 
has the power to recall him from the grave. 
Jesus assures her that her brother will rise 
again (23). Martha, a devout Jewess, believes in 
the certainty of a final resurrection, but that 
belief docs not console her immediate grief (24). 

Jesus then confronts Martha witli the tre¬ 
mendous fact that He Himself is the rcsurrcctiofr 
and the life (25), Resurrection was not merely a 
distant prospect, but a present, li(e-gi\ing power 
incarnate in Jesus. Jesus Himself is tlic life that 
man needed. ‘He does ik-l say, “I promise’', or 
“1 procure”, or “1 bring”, but “I am” ’ (West- 
cott). The believer survives death by virtue of 
the gift of eternal life wliich is his by faith (26). 
Death has no power over the believer, whose life 
is hid with Chri.st in God (cf. Col. iii. I, 3). 
Jesus then puls the .searching questiim: Bclievest 
thou this? (26). Belief in this truth is essential to 
the spiritual appreciation of the miracle of 
resurrection. Martha declares wliat she docs 
believe (27). Her confession is true to her own 
understanding of the functions of the Messiah, 
but it falls short of t.he declaration Jesus has 
made cc/ncerning Himself. 

Martha then departs to call her sister and tells 
her quietly that the Master (28; kv mg. ‘the 
Teacher’; the name by which He was known in 
the household) lias come and is calling her. The 
Jews, however, witness the departure of Mary, 
presumably to mourn at the grave, and follow 
her (31). 

b. I he miracle and its signiiicance (xi. 32 -44) 
Mary finds Jesus and falls at His feet (32). She 
uses words that the sisters had often spoken to 
e.ach other (cf. verse 21). Her grief is such that 
slic can say no more. Jesus is deeply moved by 
the weeping (33; lit. ‘w'ailing’) of Mary and of the 
Jews, and He groaned in the spirit, and was 
troubled (33); Rv mg. ‘was moved with indigna¬ 
tion in the spirit, and troubled him.self’. The 
significance of the emotion revealed by Jesus 
has been variously interpreted. Many commen¬ 
tators think His emotion was due to the intensity 
of His sympathy. He felt the poignancy of the 
sisters’ grief and revealed His own idcutification 
with their sorrow. Others believe that His pent- 
up emotions were released in the presence of the 
fact of death. Some believe that the hyjxKritical 
weeping of the Jews provoked Him to indigna¬ 
tion. 

The passionate intensity of His emotion, as 
on the other occasion when He wept outside 
Jerusalem (cf. Lk. xix. 41), is due partly to the 
sorrow caused by the unbelief of the Jews (their 
entrance upon the scene at this juncture is 
significant), and also in the historic context to 
the costliness of the miracle He is about to etfect. 
He is moved to deep emotion, yet His emotion is 


disciplined. Jesus is the Son of God, manifesting 
in His life the love and compassion of God. 
The explanation of His grief by the Jews contains 
an unintentional truth: Behold how he loved 
him! (36). 

Jesus weeps at the tomb, and some of the Jew.s 
question the reality of His grief (37). Jesus again 
groans in His spirit. ‘Their sneering scepticism 
rouses His indignation afresh’ (Clar. Bible), fie 
stands before the hurying-i')lacc and commands 
the removal of the sione (39); but Martha thinks 
this unnecessary, as by this time he stinketh (39). 
Jesus rebukes I'.cr unbelief with the declaration 
that she is to sec the glory of God (40: cf. verses 
4, 23) in the triumph over death. He lifts up His 
eyes, and thanks Ciod in anticipation of His 
answ'er to His prayer: 1 knew that thou hearest me 
always (42). God's action would c( nfirm the 
divine union existing between Father and Son. 
The answer to His prayer was certain and 
inevitable, but ‘because of the multitude which 
slar.deth around I said it, that they may believe 
that tliou tlidst send me’ (42, rv). There is a 
necessary distinction between the prayer which 
was in accordance with the Father's will and the 
public thanksgiving which was made for the 
sake of the people (cf. xii. 30). 

Jesus then calls La/arus by name (significantly, 
in view of His words recorded in v. 25, 28('.), 
and bids him come forlli. L.a/arus comes forth 
immediately. So the story ends and silence falls. 
Wc do not hear of the immediate reactions of 
those most closely concerned. Jesus has, how^- 
cver, by this sign revealed His glory. 

c. I’lie Jews plan our Lord’s death (xi. 45-57) 
Tiiis is the final sign given to the Jews, and the 
division between them now becomes very 
marked. Many of those who witnessed the 
miracle believe on Him (45), while others who 
are hostile depart to relate all to the Pharisees 
(46). The Sadducees and Pharisees, forming a 
coalition, summon a council. What do (47). 
They feel that instant action is ncccssar}'; tlie 
Christ has been performing miracles while 
they.have remained inactive. They fear they will 
be dispossessed and deprived of their pre¬ 
rogatives by the Romans if prompt action is not 
forthcoming to curtail the revolutionary activities 
of this Jesus (48). Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year (49). This does not imply an 
annual election of high priests, but merely draws 
attention to the notable character of that year. 
Caiaphas takes command of the situation, 
brashes aside their reasonings, and advises death. 
It is expedient that Jesus be handed over to the 
authorities and die for the people: only so wall 
the nation be saved (50). To allow Him to live is 
to jeopardize their existence as a people. The 
irony of the situation lies in the fact that he as 
High Priest should give utterance to the great 
truth that Jesus should die for the whole nation, 
and the evangelist adds, in proleptic anticipation 
of the ingathering of the Gentiles, and not for that 
nation only, but that also he should gather to- 
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i^cihcr in (me the cliihhen of GoJ that wen 
scutteicci ahroaci (52j. 

The council deckles upon the death of Jesus 
(53), who meanwiiilc retires to Ephraim, twelve 
miles north of .lerusalem, and tarries iherc, i\w 
He is a\v;tre of their declaretl iuvstiiiix <5*1). Tlic 
PassoN'cr is drawing nig'i utkI great numbers are 
going up to Jerusaieni to periorm the necessary 
rites of purification (55). Many arc wondering if 
He will { (p/nc to ihe feast (50). Tlie Jewish aiith' 
orilics iiave also made tiicir preparations, and 
(hey ha\o given ordcis lliat the arroal ol Jesus 
in the cajktal he immedialclv reported to them 
(57). 

W'hat a (.viiUrasi Is prc.^enicd (K'Uveen t!ie 
quiet willtdravval of Jesus to fphraim and His 
undisturbed serenity and the confused plottiitg 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy! 

MU. THE CLOSE OF OCR LORD'S 
PUBLIC MIMSTRY. xii. 1 50 

a. The anointing at Bethany {xii. 1-8) 

In John, the incident of the anointing lakes 
place after llte decision of the authorities to 
arrest Jesus and their renewed plotting against 
Hi^ life, fhe da’ing, detail and ge.neral emt'hasis 
of the incident dilfers from that given in Mk. 
xiv. 3-9; Mt. .\xvi. b-13; cf. I k. vn. 37^50. The 
problem here is both critical and ebrone- 
logicak John's account of the incident appro.xi- 
mates ver\ closely to the Luian account of the 
iinoiiiling of Jesus by a woman wiio was a sinner. 
Tins OwCurred a long time before His death. In 
John's account, we can trace afso a dear Markan- 
Mailitcan hackgrouiul. John, iiowevcr, identifies 
the unknown woman with Mary, the sister of 
Marlha. The view held in the Latin church is 
that the same Mary anointed Jesus twice, (.xicc 
uiien she was arre.sied on iier path o(' sin and 
later at Bethany. 

John d.ites the incident six days (1) hekne (h.e 
Passover; Mark, (wo days (Mk. xiv, I). Tlic 
chi'onoiogical dilhculty i.s bound ui") with the 
uncertainty of the date of the ciitcifixion. 
Westcotl dates this incident on th.e 8lh Nisan, 
as strong reasons could be adduced in favour of 
the criicifixion falli.ug on the 14lh Nisan. Jesus 
w'ould thus have :n ; ived on the last Jewish 
sabbath behne ih'- Passover. fJthers date the 
incident on Monday the lOth Ni.san, the day on 
which the Jamb was set apart. Jn John, this 
incident precedes the triumphal entry. 

The feast is lieM in Bethany, in the house of 
Simon (cf. Mk. xiv. 3). Martha serves and 
laxzarus is present (2). Mary takes a pound oj 
ointnunt (3). Spikenard (3). The meaning of the 
Cireek wsaal pistike is not certain. It often means 
drinkable, and m.ty be an adjective of local 
significance. Moffatt translates it ‘real’, for the 
nard was often adulterated. Mary anoints His 
feel and wipes them also with her hair (3). Judas 
Iscariot pretests against such extravagance and 
demands why the money so wasted was not 
given to the poor (5). He is not moved by philan¬ 


thropic concern for the poor; his intention is 
mercenar>, for lie carries the box and as treasurer 
can easily carry aw'ay the money. Bare what was 
put therein (b). Gk. hastazo (‘carry aw'ay’) 
ct'rrcsjMMHls to the English verb Tiff with its 
double meaning. Jesus explains why Mary ha.s 
noi given the money to the pioor: ‘Sutfer her to 
keep it against the day of my burying' (7, RV). 
jMary ha.s reserved the remainder ol'thc ointment 
in aniicipalic:/! of' His passion. This preliminary 
ad r*f devDiion i.s contrasted with the calculating 
motives c-i Judas. Judas could itavc given 
prudential ica.sons foi inhibiting such e.xiravagant 
giving: M.irv would have lound it difficult to 
give a r.idonal explanation of her action, 'fbus 
the emurast between Mary's love, vviiich pours 
iiseii’ at His feel in rccogniticm of His coming 
siilikrings. and the covetousness of Judas slowly 
maturing into Iiatred is heightened. 

b. Tminiphal entry into Jeriixalcni (xii. 9-19) 

The people have heard of the miracle that lias 
taken place (9). The chief priests and Saddiicces 
arc furious at the scn.saiion that has been caused 
and they plan to kill 1 a/arus also, for he is a liv¬ 
ing refulaiion of titeir denial of the possibility of 
resurrection (10, 11). 

Tiic pilgrims who crowd the streets become 
cxeiuxl. T hey go forth to meet .lesus with palms 
in tlicir hatids and give Him a spontaneous 
welcome io ilie capital (12, 13). See nole.s on the 
parallel account.> in Mt. \xi. Ell; Mk. xi. 1-10; 
Lk. .\ix. 29--K). ) heir cry of welcome is taken 
from Bs. cxviii. 25. 2(>. Hosanna ( 13) is a Hebrew 
expression meaiiing ‘Save now'. Their Inmul- 
luous messianic welcome is accepted by Jesus, 
win) comes seated on a you;:y ass (14), the 
symbol ol’ peace. He wishes to impress upon 
them bt)th the character in which He comes to 
them and i;tc nature of His kingdom. The evan¬ 
gelist quotes the words of the ancient prophecy 
(15; cf. 7e. ix. 9) wliieh is now being fiilfilletl, 
and notcN that the significance of .Jesus' action is 
fully understood ('nly in the light of the events 
that folk>w' (16). The city populace also join in 
the general acclamation, for they too have 
heard the testimony of the Jews wTio were 
present at the raising of La/arus (17, 18). 
Behokk the world is gone after him (19). The 
general jubilation convinces the chagrined 
Pharisees of their ow'n w'cakness in face of a 
power so irresistible. 

c. T he Oecks’ inquir}': Calvary foreshadowed 

(xii. 20-36) 

C ertain Greeks (20), i.e. Gentile-born proselytes, 
come to Philip with the request: Sit\ we would see 
Jesus (21). They come to Philip, probably be¬ 
cause he is of liethsaida of Galilee (21), a place 
where many Greeks have settled. When Jesus 
hears of the inquiry of the Greeks from Andrew 
and Philip, He gives utterance to teaching which 
is l!"*c veritable transcript of His consciousness. 
He addresses Himself to the crov;d and declares 
that the hour of His glorification is at hand (23). 
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He sees in the approach of the Greeks a first- 
fruit of the harvest to be reaped throiigli His 
dying. The corn of wheat must fall into the 
i>ron/ul and die (24) if it is to bear fruit. His 
mission must cuiminate in death if He is to 
receive a harvest of redeemed souls. His ira\':iil 
must precede flis satisfaction (cf. Is. liii. II). 
The Son of Man is thus glorified through the 
sacrifice of His fife, for sacj ifice is the law of lilb 
and the guarantee of life eternal. The saying of 
verse 7.5 is found in all the Gospels. See, e.g., Mt. 
X. 39; Mk. viii. 3.s; l.k. i\. 24. 'I fiis law is thus 
applied to those who follow Him in the iKtih of 
obedience. They will ever be with Him and will 
be honoured by the Father (2h). 

Now is my sold tmnhled ill). Jesus shrinks at 
the prospect of His sulferings, but He receives 
assurance from heaven that the way of obedience 
to the cro.ss is tiie way of ultin.ate glorification 
(28). The Father ratifies publicly the obedience 
of His Son. When the i)eopi'e speculate as to 
the noise they have heard (29), Jesus declares 
that the voice lues significance for them. Ilw 
judt^ment of this world (31) is near and its prince 
(a title for the devil) will be dethroned. A new 
kingdom will be ushered in through the ‘lifting 
up’ of the Son. His victory on the cross will 
ensure a universal response (32, 33). I hc people 
arc perplexed, for they cannot reconcile their 
conception of the Messiah with the words of 
Christ, believing that the Messiah would appear 
from heaven and abide for ever. They ask: 
Who is this Son of man? (34). Jesus appeals 
to them to walk in the light while He is with 
them, and to believe in the light. He warns them 
that it is possible to walk in darkness and reject 
the light (35, 36). To believe in Him is to be 
spiritually enlightened. 

(1. I hc response to the teiichiiig of our l .ord (xii. 

37-50) 

Jesus departs and the evangelist sums up the 
significance of their rejccticm of Him: they were 
hardened in their hearts and spiritually blind. 
The rejection of Jesus by the Jews is shown to 
be in the line of prophetic fulfilment {38-41; 
cf. Is. liii. 1, vi. 9, 10). Yel there were some who 
believed in Him, but who would not confess Him 
for fear of excommunication (42, 43). 

Verses 44-50 give us a summary of the signifi¬ 
cant elements in the di.scoursc of Jesus, and reveal 
the true nature of belief and unbelief. Belief in 
Christ is identified with belief in Ciod (44). The 
vision of Christ is the vision of God (45). Faith 
in Christ dispels all darkness. He came to save 
the world and not to judge it (47), yet the attitude 
of men to Christ is significant for salvation or 
judgment (48). The teaching of Jesus docs not 
originate from Himself, but from God (49). He 
has spoken what God has commanded Flim. The 
Word and will o/ God expressed through the 
Son bring eternal life (50). The Jews had rejected 
the teaching of God and denied Him. Their 
unbelief is exposed; they stand under the con¬ 
demnation of God. 


IX. FINAL DISCOURSES AND THE HICH- 
ERIESfLY PRAYER, xiii. 1- xvii. 26 

a. The eve of the crucifixion (xiii. 1-38) 

The precise dating of the last supper and the 
crucifixion is one of the major difficulties of the 
(iospel chronology. While at first sight the 
synoptic Gospcl'^iiighl appear to dale llie Lord's 
supper on liic feast day, John here gives clear 
reasons for understanding this to liave been on 
the evening previous. The enemies of Christ 
resolved not to arrest him on the feast day; a 
Inal on a feast day would have been illegal; 
carrying of arms would also have been illegal; 
linen was i>Lirchased and spices prepared both 
unlikely on a feast day. Some scholars hold that 
in the >car of the crucifixion the Sadducces 
observed the feast a day later than the Pharisees. 
This may account for the apparent disharmony. 

i. T he washing of the disciples^ feet (xiii. 1-20). 
The scene is the upper room where Jesus par¬ 
takes of a meal with His disciples. Jesus knows 
that the liour of His passion is at hand. John 
does not describe the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (sec Mt. xxvi. 20 35; Mk. xiv. 17-31; 
Lk. xxii. 14-38) but, instead, an act which ; 
truly interpretative of the value of His death. 
The washing of the disciples’ feet is intended to 
signify more than a lesson in divine condescen¬ 
sion, for the event occurs in the context of a 
saying relating to the approach of His hour and 
in the reference to the treachery of Judas. Note 
that the betrayal is said to have been by Inspira¬ 
tion of the devil (2; cT. verse 27 and Gn. iii. 15). 

Jesus rises from supper and, having laid aside 
his garments (4; the Greek verb tithemi, to lay 
aside, is used in Jn. x. II with reference to the 
‘laying dowai* of life). He takes a tow'cl and girds 
Himsell*. He then begins to wash the feet of the 
disciples, a menial action which should have been 
performed by a slave, or by one of the disciples 
themselves, as soon as they came in. Wlien 
Peter protests (6), Christ tells him he will under¬ 
stand the meaning of His action afterwatrds (7). 
To Pclcr’s renewed protest (8) Jcjais again makes 
answer, and Peter then desires to have feet^ 
hands\ and head all washed (9). Peter, however, 
is mistaking symbol for reality. Verse 10 appears 
to mean that the washing of the feet is sufficient 
and declares a complete purification. He who has 
bathed completely before leaving home needs 
only to w'ash his feel on arrival at his host’s 
house. Ve are clean, hut not all (10). Judas, 
however, is not spiritually clean, although he 
has had his pan in the act of washing. 

Jesus then explains the meaning of the act. The 
disciples call Him Teacher and Lord; He has 
performed the action of a slave, thus expressing 
His complete humiliation. The act of humiliation 
was the condition of man’s salvation. He enjoins 
upon them a like self-abasing humility (14, 15) 
and He goes on to reveal the nature of true 
authority. The slave is not greater than his 
master, nor the commissioned servant greater 
than him that sent him. Let them find their true 
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happines^ in following His example. He speaks of 
Judas who will shortly betray Him (18); yet the 
Scriptiu'e must be fulfil led. He tells them now 
so that they will remember afterwards and the 
remembranee of His word will confirm their 
confidence in their commission (Is/). 'Hiey arc 
His messengers, and whosoever receives them 
receives Him and His father ftO). 

ii. The unmasking of Judas txiii. 21- 30). Jesus, 
troubled by the presence of Judas, declares that 
one of the disciples wiW betray Him (21). In the 
ensuing constcmaiion, Peter motions to the 
disciple whom Jesus iovcJ dwd who reclines on the 
Lord's right liand [on Jesus' bosom, 23), and asks 
him if he knows the traitor. To him, leaning 
back on His bosom, Jesus sa\'s He will reveal 
the identity of the traitor by giving him o sop 
(26), i.c. by taking a morsel of bread, dippitig it 
into the dish and giving it to him—a mark of 
special honour which wiil also constitute a last 
appeal to Judas. He gives it to Judas, saying 
'Pim thou doe St ^ do cpiickly (27). The deed lias 
already been perpetrated in his lieart. The word 
of Jesus to Judas is ne t understood by the 
disciples, who think that Jesus has commissioned 
him to give money to the poor (29). And it uy/.v 
ni'^iit (30). There follcAVs tlie withdrawal of 
Judas into the night. He is thus banished from 
the SLcne of light and retires into darkness. 

iii. A new coniniaiulmeiif given (xiii. 31-38). 
On the night of the betra.yal Jesus gives Hi> 
valedictory tc:ic.hing. Many commentators feel 
that the words ‘Arise, let us go hence’ (xiv. 31) 
mark a deliniie change of scene. But the change 
does not take place until chapter wiii, so it is 
felt that a dear case lor transposiliv'.n is indiCvUed. 
We do not feci that any such rearrangement of 
text is warranted by mss evidence. The words 
constitute a pause in tlie discourse. unle5>s there 
is indeed an intermediate change of scene from 
the upper room to the tenipie courts at the end 
oi' chapter xiv, in wliich case the figure of the 
vine in xv. 1 would be suggested by the golden 
vine which trailed over the temple porch. 

After the departure of Judas, Jesus readdresses 
Himself to His disciples and declares that Ir.e 
hour of His gloi jfication is at hand. God is 
glorified in the death of the Son. I he glorification 
of the Son of man lies not only in the present; a 
glory in the future awaits Him on the fulfilment 
of His divine mission (32). ‘As God is glorified 
in the messianic work of the Son, so the Son 
siiall be glorified in the eternal blessedness of the 
Father’ (Cam, Bible). Jesus uses a term of endear¬ 
ment, Little ehildren (33), as He tells them of His 
imminent departure. But they arc not finally 
separated from Him, as v/ill bo t!ic case with the 
Jews. Jesus gives His disciples a new command¬ 
ment of love, giving as the reason ‘even as I have 
loved you’ (34, RV). The distinguishing mark of 
their disciplcship and hence its test is to be 
revealed in their love for one another (35). Peter 
then asks, Lord, whither i^ocst thou? (36), and 
receives the answ'cr that he cannot follow Him 
now, but afterwards. Peter’s renewed inquiry and 


rash enthusiasm arc met by words of prophetic 
W'arning (38). 

b. The last discourse (xiv. 1—xvi. 33) 
i. Christ comforts the disciples (xiv. 1-15). 
Jesus refers now to the purpose of His departure 
and to their destiny. In words of tender com¬ 
passion, He bids them be unafraid. Ye believe in 
God (I). ‘Believe in God, believe also in me’ (rv 
mg.) brings out the imperatives. Jesus bids them 
pill their trust in Ciod and in Him. In His 
Father '.s house are many mutLsiotis (2); rv ‘abid¬ 
ing places'. He goes to prepare a place for them. 
His departure is necessary, for it mear.s that He 
will come again to receive them that they may 
be ever with Him. Thi.s ‘receiving’ has been 
variously interpreted as at death, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, or eSwhatologically. See Acts vii. 59; 2 
Cor. V. 8; Phil. i. 23. They know that His 
departure is by the way of death. Thomas pro¬ 
tests that they know not His destination nor the 
way tl'.ereto. Jesus replies that He is Himself 
the HY/r, the truth, and the life (6). The goal is the 
knowledge t>f the 1 ather, which He alone can 
give, lo know Him is to know the Father. 

Pliilip asks foi‘ a theophany, a visible manifesta¬ 
tion of tile unseen God, thinking that a physical 
appearance ol' deity would yield indisputable 
proof of His existence (8). (Obicrvc how this 
relcrencc lo the misLindcrsianding of the disciples 
bears out the aulhcnl icily of the record.) But lo 
sec Jesus is to see the l ather. Jesus claims union 
with tlic Father, a union which His works con¬ 
firm a.s real, for both words and works arc not 
His own hut His Father’s (10). His works should 
have convinced liiem of the Irutli of His claims. 
Behcf in Him would enable them to do even 
greater or more extensive works tlian His own 
(12). The departure of Jesus to the Father would 
secure for them the release of the Spirit, through 
whose enabling they would accomplish great 
deeds. Flis presence with the Father would en¬ 
able Him to grant them whatever they asked in 
His name (13, 14). The Failicr is thus glorified in 
the triumphs of the Son effeeled through the 
prayer of the disciples. Their obedience to Him 
is the evidence of tlicir love (15). 

ii. The promise of the Holy Spirit (xiv. 16-31). 
He would also send them another Comforter (16). 
RV mg. ‘Advocate’; Gk. parakletos. The word is 
used four limc.^ in this Gospel and once in the 
first bpislle of John. The literal meaning is ‘one 
called to i)ie side of’, ‘one called to assist in a 
court of witness’; hence the translation ‘advo¬ 
cate’ in 1 Jn. ii. 1. The function of the Spirit is 
to convince (Jn. xvi. 8); lo bear witness to (xv. 
26): to leach (xiv. 26). The translation ‘Com¬ 
forter’, used first of all by W 3 'cliff, meant 
‘Sircngihcner’ and has the advanitige of stressing 
the active force of the word. ‘Advocate’ is to be 
preferred on etymological and Jinguistic grounds. 
The Old translation is relevant, however, in its 
present context and in the perspective of this 
Gospel. The Comforter is one who strengthens 
not only by consolation but by tfie revelation of 
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the nature and work of Jesus. This verse confirms 
the distinct personality of the Spirit. The Spirit 
of truth will remain with them. He is the other 
Paraclete whom they ktmw. The world docs not 
recogni/e the Spirit of irutii and cannot receive 
Him (17). 

Their final consolation will be His own advent. 
/ will not leave you comfortless (18); RV ‘desolate'; 
KV mg. ‘orphans’. He gives the disciples the 
promise of an appearance which will be a seal 
of His essential union with the Father. He is 
referring to His resurrection appearances. Their 
obedience to His commandments will be the test 
of their love and the proof of tlieir union with 
Him. Their reward for such obedience will be a 
inanifestaiion of the risen and gf^rified C^lrist 
(21). Judas Thaddaeus (not the botiaycr) is 
perplexed by the thought of a manifestation 
limited to iho di.sciples (22). The answer of 
Jesus points out the true nature of His kingeitan 
and defines the conditions of His manifestation. 
Love is the condition issuing in obedience to the 
word and spiritual fellowship wilii (iod: If a 
man love me, he will keep my words . . . and vre 
will . . . make our abode (lit. ‘mansion') with him 
(23). There can be no (Obedience without love. 
In these verses Jewisii transcendentalism is !efi 
far liehind. 

Je.sus tells the disciples that tiie ‘Paraclete’ 
would bring His teaching lo their remembrance. 
The work of the Comforter is ‘more than a 
reminiscence of the ipsissima verba of the Son of 
God; it is a living representation of all that He 
had once spoken to His disciples, a creative 
exposition of (he gospel’ (Hoskyns and Davey, 
The Fourth Gospef Vol. 2). To the disciples, 
disturlxjd in spirit, Jesus leaves llie legacy and 
gift of His peace, a peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away (27). Tlicy need not 
fear, for has He not told them of f [is approaching 
deparUirc to the Father, a fact which should 
bring them joy and gladness? Jesus is returning 
to the Father and His return will secure for them 
the cflcclLial benediction of His peace. He tells 
them all this beforehand, for the event will 
confirm their faith (29). My Father is p:reater 
than I (28). This is a comparison of t)flke and 
function, not of personal worth and dignity, and 
should be interpreted in the light of its context. 
There is no reference here to the creation of the 
Son with the implication of His inferiority to 
the Father, but to a necessary condition of the 
incarnation. Jesus points out that the Father is 
the ultimate goal to which He returns by the 
way of humiliation and death. 

Jesus pauses in His discourse. There is scarcely 
time left for words. The prince of this world (30) 
is at hand to do his evil works, yet he will avail 
nothing against Him, for there was nothing in 
Him to which the prince of the world could lay 
claim. Yet He must suflfer and the cross will 
reveal to the world His love for the Father (31). 
ArisCy let us go hence (31), linked up with T will 
no more speak much with you’ (30, rv), may 
constitute a period of pause in His discourses. 


iii. The allegory of the vine (xv. 1-17). The 

metaphor of the vine has as its sciiplural 
background the simile of Isaiah (Is. v. 1-7) and 
the teaching of Jesus regarding the believer's 
union with God. Jesus is the true vine of God, 
and the Father is the husbandman (1); the 
branches live only as they abide in organic 
union with the vine. Ail useless branches are 
cast aside and the fruitful shoots are pruned in 
order that they may bear more fruit (2). In 
Ciod’s pruning process w\>i thiess branches are 
cut off (as in the case of Judas). Tlvj true believers 
arc pruned through the Wc>rd and their cx- 
perieri'^e oi union with tlie vine (3). Abide in me, 
and 1 in you (4). Such abiding wi!! issue in abound¬ 
ing fruitfulness (5). WitlKnit the Son, they arc 
powerless. Verse 6 emphasizes the fiite of the 
severed branches (ci. L/k. xv. 2-4); verse 7 is 
an expansion o\' the phra.se ‘abide in me'. 7’he 
cliaracteristic feature of such an organic union 
is that an aswer is given lo all requests, for they 
are asked in His name and in line with the 
Father's will. Cii'd is glorified in sucli fruitfulness 
(S), and th«c fruits of love and obedience arc the 
marks of true discipicship. The Son’s love to the 
di.;ciplcs has been grounded on the Father':; love 
lo the Son (9). The pattern of their love and 
obedience rests oii the relation between, the 
Father and the Son (10). Cf. Jn. x. 15, xiv. 20. 
Lc'Ve and joy cliaiMclcrizc tlie spiritual union of 
the disciples w'illi their Lord. His joy is also theirs 
(11). He bids them love each other for the 
reason that His love is set on them, a love which 
fulfils the highest test by the voluntary .sacrifice of 
His life (13). This text has often been used as an 
ihuslration of the human love that reaches to a 
sacrilice of life for others. In the actual context, 
the emphasis is up^on the uniqueness of the thing 
sacrificed, namely the life of the Son of God, who 
dies N’oluntarily for His friends. They are His 
friends, if they do ik.e things which He comnamds 
(14). He calls them no longer bondservants but 
friends, for a servant has no knowledge of his 
lord’s aim and purpose. They arc His friends, 
lo whom He has made know'n all things that I 
have heaid of my Father (15). They have been 
uniquely initiated into the Father’s purpose and 
have received divine truth and teaching. He has 
chosen them, revealing that the initiative lay 
with Him, and has .sent them forth into the world 
to carry out His work (16). Theirs is a divine 
call wiiich must ever be the inspiration of their 
wa>rk and the source of its continuing fruitful¬ 
ness (16). Whatsoever they shall ask in the name 
of tlie Father will be given them. 

iv. Consequences of union Vtilli Christ (xv. 18- 
27). Obedience to Jesus will incur the hatred of 
the w'orld. Like their Master, they must expect 
persecution and hostility if they arc to remain 
loyal to His name (21). Jesus cannot find excuse 
for iliose in the world, for He spoke unu^ them., 
yet they hated Him, and hatred of Him is 
hatred of the lather. It is hatred without a cause 
(25; cf. Ps. xxxv. 19, Ixix. 4), for the Scripture 
must be fulfilled. Their contact with Jesus served 
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only to evoke their evil passions and bitter 
antagonisms. 

Jesus then speaks of the mission of the Con)- 
fortcr (26, 27; see xvi. l-15n.). Their keeper is 
the Spirit of truth, who comes from the Father 
and bears witness to the re\'c!ation of truth in 
Jesus. Tile disciples also, by \irtiie of their 
fcllow'ship with Him, have been entrusted with 
the same witnessing commission. 1 heir authority 
rests on their spiritual experience ( 27 ). 

V. The mission of the Holy Spirit (xvi. I 15). 
Jesus has spoken tiiesc VNords ifj order that they 
may he prepared to lace the hatred of the world 
and the probability ol'martsrdom, for llis sake 
(I, 2). The perverted /cal of the v\orld will 
seek to compass their de.uh in the inleresis of 
truth, but really becau'.c it is igruinint of ilie 
I'uthcr and the Son. He warns them beforehand 
of a time of sutVering, so in the hour of 
tribulation tlie> may reir-cn.her His words (4). 
Now He i.-> ixturning to the i'ather and they arc 
loo overctmic with grief to ask Him concerning 
the purpose of llis departure. Bui it is expedient 
for them that He should go jiway (the Greek 
verb emphasizes the idea of departure); lor if 
He goes (the verb suggests a goal in \iew\ the 
act of proceeding to the Father), He will send 
the Comlorler (7). Because 1 to niy Father (10). 
The stress is laid on the idea of withdrawal. He 
must go awiiy, for His departure will procure for 
them the P*iraclete, wJiose mission into tiie world 
will lie directed to the great issues of ,s//i, am! of 
ri^hteousue.ss^ ami of judyrtieut (8). His ccin icting 
power wifi unmask sin and reveal its true nature 
in terms of unbelief (9). The Paraclete wall also 
vindicate the righteousness of Christ. 'I he 
righieoLisness of Christ will be vindicated by the 
Father's ai*ccptance of Him. The victory of the 
risen Christ is the guarantee of the final over¬ 
throw' of the prince of this world (II). Judgment 
is the inevitable issue of the divine act of 
redemption. 

These truths arc imperfectly understood by the 
disciples, but a fuller disclosure of the truth will 
result from th.e leaching oi' the Paraeleic. The 
Paraclete w'ill guide them into all truth (13). The 
Spirit does init speak of Himself (cf. v. 19, 
vii. 17f.): He will declare and interpret the 
significance of the acts and events which con¬ 
stitute Gt'd’s final revelation to men. He will 
also w'itncss to the fulfilment of His purpose in 
the future. He will glorify the Son by making 
known His work (14, 15). 

vi. %loy after sorrow (xvi. 16-24). Jesus now 
directs His thoughts to the sorrow of the dis¬ 
ciples, who grieve at the prospect of His de¬ 
parture (16). His physical presence will be with¬ 
drawn, but a spiritual presence would be 
realized in the works of the Spirit, beginning at 
Pentecost and continuing in the life of the 
Church. The disciples think that the expression a 
little while contradicts His declaration concern¬ 
ing His departure to the Father (17, 18). Jesus 
perceives their confusion, but meets their per¬ 
plexities not by any endeavour to remove them. 


but by an assertion of His own conviction. Their 
sorrow will be transmuted into joy (20). Iheir 
sorrow is comparable to the pains of travail, 
which are only temporary; when the child is 
bom, fear departs and there is joy (21). Their 
joy also will be born out of their spiritual 
anguiNh. He will come again after His death and 
their joy no one would lake from them (22). 

In that day they will not be asking the ques' 
lions that occasion their present perplexity. 
4’hcie is a distinciion between the Greek verbs 
crotan, ask questions', and aitci/i, ‘to make 
request', in \erse 23. 'liiey will make tiicir 
re(|ucsis in accordance with the will of Ciod. 
He bids them ask in that deeper sense andi 
assures il.em of the joy of rccci\ ii!g an answer. 

vii. \ ictory after iaiiure (xvi. 25 33). So far 
He has spi'kcn tt) them in proverbs, veiling His 
te'ac’ning in symbolical language, but the tiour is 
coming w'hen He will speak plainly. In that 
day they will pray with perfect knowledge of 
His will t>y \irtuc of their fellowship with the 
Fath.cr ihirough the Spirit. Indeed, Jesus says: 
and I .say not unto you, that / will pray the Father 
for you (26). The interceding advocacy of Christ 
is not presented here as the ground of their 
praying. T lic Father Himself loves them for their 
love v)f His Son. Their union with the Father is 
intimate because they have believed in tlic 
divine mission of His Son. Ahsoliile devotion and 
love to Christ becom.es the complement of the 
Son's inlcrccssitui with the 1‘alher. The disciples 
express theit faith in Him (29-31), but the basis 
of their faith is insulncicnt. Verse 30 is an 
immature declaration. Jesus questions the valid¬ 
ity of their confidence by tiie prophecy of ihcir 
desertion (32). His cc-nhdcncc i.s in the i uther's 
will, for the I'alher is ever with Him. Jesns 
reveals that the foundation of faith must be 
based oti His victory ov'er the world and His 
iriiimph over the forces of darkness. He bids 
them have courage and he of yood cheer (33). 

c. I he prayer of consecration (xvii. 1-26) 

This chapter contains the prayer which Jesus 
otfers on the eve ol His crucihxion in the presence 
of the disciples. It is uttercil either in the upper 
room or in tlie courtyard below, or possibly in 
the temple courts. The leading thoughts of the 
prayer spring from the leaching given in chapters 
xiv -xvi. 

!. Our Lord's prayer for Himself (xvii. 1-8). 

Jesus prays with the consciousness that the 
hour which had not come in Jn. ii. 4, vii. 6, and 
which was drawing nigh in xii. 23, has now 
come. It is the hour of His glorification through 
death. Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
ylorify thee (1). He prays fnat, by completing the 
act of redernplion winch will secure man’s 
salvation, glory may come to both Father and 
Son. The ‘eternal life’ made possible through this 
mutual glorification is defined as knowing God 
through Flis Son Jesus Christ (3). Jesus now 
prays that He may pass on to that stale of 
exaltation and glory which He enjoyed with the 
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I athcr in a pi\>c*\istciU life (5). Note ihc evidence 
here for the pre-existenee of the Son. See also 
verse 24. He has perfected the work given Him 
to do (4, 6j. This perfection of work is identified 
with the annunciation of the name of God to the 
disciples: 1 have manifested thy name (6). His 
mission is liniilcd to those whom the Father has 
given Him. t hey recogni/.e that the source of 
His teaching is from above and that His mission 
originated with the Father. 

ii. His prayer for the disciples (xvii. 9-19). 
Jesus pleads the unity and reciprocity of know¬ 
ledge between r-ather and Son as tlie gr*jund of 
the disciples’ assurance that they belong to Ciod 
(10). Jesus is glorified through their faith, hut 
He must go to tlie Father while they must 
continue in the world. He prays that they may 
be kept from all evil (11, 15), that their unity may 
rehccl the unity Lltal exists between Father and 
Son. Various readings are found in ver.se 11. 
The AV translation may well be correct, wr.ich 
accords with Jn. vi. 37 and xvii. 24, or it uKiy 
less easily be read as ‘Keett them in thy name 
which thou hast given me' (rv). In this sense 
He prays tluil the disciples may be true to Him. 
They have been loyal to Flim in the llcsii witli 
the cxcvphon of Judas, the son of perdition (12). 
Ihis phrase is possibly a Hebraism signifying 
the fad that Judas is doomed to pcri.sli h)r his 
sinful deed. No doctrine of predestination to 
judgment is here implied. Our Lord prays also 
that they may share tiie joy of His completed 
mission (13), He has given them His word, and to 
accept His word has been to antagonize the 
world (14). He i^ays not for the remo\al ol the 
disciples from the world, for that would obstruct 
tlie divine purpose, but that they may be kept 
from all evil in the world. Note the rv rendering 
of verse 15, ‘keep them from the evil one’, and 
cf. xiii. 2, 27. Our Lord now solemnly conse¬ 
crates His disciple s to their mission, and ‘He 
prays that Ihe divine i alhci will consecrate them 
in that whole li^c of truth incarnate in Flimself’ 
(C. J. Wright), riie di.sciples are to remain i.u the 
world to fulfil the Father's rnkssion (18). Jesus 
now consecrates {saneiify, 19) Himself to the 
sacrificial death that lay before Him. His conse¬ 
crating word makes His death effective, a death 
which likewise ensures the consecration of those 
for whose sakes He died. 

iii. His prayer for the Church (xvii. 20-26). 1 he 
prayer of Jesus is extended to include all tho.se 
who shall become His followers through the 
effective labours of the disciples (20). He prays 
for their unity, that it may be a counterpart of 
the unity of Father and Son (21). A spiritual 
organic unity will convince the world of their 
mission. To achieve such unity, there must be 
a sharing in the glory of the Son. The manifesta¬ 
tion to the believer of the Father’s love to the 
Son unites all in a perfection of unity, j’he per¬ 
fection of all blessedness is to be with Him, to 
behold the incflable glory that was His from all 
eternity. ‘It is the prayer that the ecclesia 
militans may become the ecclesia glorificatd* 
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(Hoskyns). 'The world has not know'n the 
Father (25); to the disciples, liowever, Jesus has 
revealed Him, and in His final petition He pra>s 
that they may share in that same love which the 
Father has for J lis beloved Son (26). 

X. OllR LORD’S PASSION AND 

RESURRECTION, xviii. 1- xx. 31 

a. Jiie trials and crucilixioti (xviii. 1 -xix. 42) 

i. The arrest (xviii. 1-11). See notes on Mt. 
xwi. 36-5b; Mk. xiv. 32-52; Lk. xxii. 39-53. The 
ha'red the Jews reaches its climax. Jesus 
cro.sscs I lie brook Cedron (1); RV mg. ‘w'intcr- 
torrenl’; it was tlry for part of' the year. John 
ou'iits the prayer of the agony (cf. Mt. xxvi. 36ff.; 
Mk. xiv. 32ff.; Lk. .\.\ii. 3911.). Judas leads a 
hand of nwii (3; in. ‘cohort of soldieis') equipped 
with lights and weapons lo the garden. The 
mention t»f these lanterns and torches (3) is 
evidence of an eyewitness account. The evan¬ 
gelist recoids the voluu lari ness of t!ie surrender 
ol‘Jesus (4); He reve tls His idenlily in the words 
/ am he (5). The soldiers and Judas are ten> 
piaariiy di.sconccrtcd by this inajeslic ullerance 
of Jesus and fail lo the ground. Jesiis repeats His 
question: Whom sceh \e? (7), and receives tlie 
.same reply from the si)ldiers. 'Fhey may arrest 
H:m, but not the disciidcs (8), who effect their 
escape and the Scripture is fuifiilcd (9). Jc.sus 
deprcealcs the impulsive aeliO'U of Feler and 
leiuoves iiim. He then surrenders Himself: the 
enp which my rather hath '^iven ///e, shall 1 net 
drink ity (I \). 

ii. rhe ecclesiastical (rial and Peter’s denial 
(xviii. 12-27). See notes on Ml. xxvi. 57- wvii. 2 ; 
Mk. xiv. 53 -XV. 1; Lk. \\ii. 54-71. Jesus is 
bound and taken before Annas, the father-in- 
law of C aiaphas. (.A.nria.^ h.ad been depo.scd from 
tile High Priesthood by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s 
predecessor as piaKiirator, but cominued lo 
exercise control frtmi the l)ackground.) Simon 
Pclcr and llie discii)le known unto the hiyh priest 
(15) -presumably John—follow Him. The 
account of this e.xaminaiion before Annas is nof 
given in the synopiist narrative, and it was 
probably an inform.il inquiry at Annas’ house. 
John records a trial before Annas at night and 
another bcl’ore Caiaphas in the morning. 
Meanwhile John gains admission into the court 
(15) and uses his influence to .secure the admission 
of Peter, who, when challenged, denies three 
times that he is a follower of .Icsus (17, 25, 27). 
When quesiioned as to the nature of His leaching, 
Jesus asserts that it is known to all: ask them 
which heard me (21). Jesus is ill-treated for His 
supposed insolence to Annas, who had been 
High Priest before, so that it would be natural 
enough lo call him by his old title (22), but 
Jesus' answer is irrefutable (23). He is sent to 
Caiaphas. Peter could have spoken regarding 
the teaching of Jesus, but instead denies his 
Master (25-27). 

iii. The civil trial (xviii. 28—xix. 16). Sec 
notes on Mt. xxvii. 2-31; Mk. xv, 1-20; Lk. 
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xxiii. 1-25. After being taken to the residence of a7.\//i hour (14). If Roman reckoning is used 

Caiaphas and tried there by the Sanhedrin, He licre, as seems likely, the time would be 6 a.m., 

is led to//le(28; the praelorium, which agrees with the times indicated in Mk. 

or go\crnor\s residence). The Jews remain xv. 25 and 33 where the Jewish method of 

outside for fear of dcfilemeni, for they have not measuring the liours is used. The Jews cry out 

yet eaten the Pas,over. Pilate wants to know the Away with him . . . (15). Pilate’s sarcastic re¬ 
charge that is being made against Jesus (29). The joinder, S/iall 1 crucify your King? (15), provides 

Jews evade the question. They wish him to the spark which lights up the crowning apostasy 

confirm their decision, but Pilate w'ould leave of the Jews, i'or they have deliberately disowned 

the matter with them since they will not spccily their King. VVe note the relevance of the adverb: 

an accusation. The Jew's would have stoned Then delivered he him ,,, {\6), 

Jesus if they could, but they could not do s.? iv. The crucifixion (xix. 17-37). Sec notes on 
legally (31). Other acts of Jewish mob murder Mt. xxvii. 32-.56; Mk. \v. 21-41; Lk. xxiii. 

arc not a contradiction of this legal position, i he 2(>-49. Jesus carries liis cross to Golgotha, where 

Roman authorities developed the use of the He is crucified between two thieves. The site of 

blind eye. Pilate then interrogates Jesus regarding Calvary is traditionally held to be in the Church 

the charge made against Hiin: Art thou the King of the Holy Sepulch.rc; others prefer the place 

of the Jews? (33). Jesus asks Pilate w'hcthcT liis known as Gordon's site, which is a skiill-shuped 

question implies personal recognition of His mound outside the city. Pilate places a trilingual 

Kingship or mere hearsay (34). Aricr Pilate's superscription above His head (19, 20). He 

scornful disclaimer and his question, He points reftrscs to modify the text on being approached 

out the true nature of His kingdoin (3f)). It is by the Jews. Tlic dilTerences in the title as 

not of this world, is not established by earthly appearing in the synoptic Ciospeis arc probably 

might, but is a spiritual kingdom ba.v.'d v>n irutii. due to the diHercnces of language employed 

Observe that when answering the High l^riest or quoted. John adds details regarding the divid- 

JesLis speaks in Jewish cschatologivul phrases, ing of the garments and the casting of lots for 

but to Pilate he appeals to truth. Pilate dismisses the .seamless robe not found in the Synoptics. 

His claim with a jesi (38). The significance of the action was that it con- 

Pilatc goes out to the Jews, declares his con- stituicd an unconscious fulfilment of Ps. xxii. 18 

viction as to the prisoner's innocence (38), and (23, 24). 

suggesli a compromise by releasing the Christ 1'he callousness of the soldiers is contrasted 
and keeping Barabbas. The Jews cry out for the with the sorrow' of the women who stand by the 

release of Barabbas (40). Pilate, w'ishing to .save cross. Mary, anoilicr sister, probably Salome, 

Jesus from death and at the same time to placate Mar}' the wife of Cleophas tind Mary Magda- 

the Jew.N, suggests a lighter penalty. He has not lone arc there (25). Jesus beholds His mother 

the couriigc, however, to acquit Jesus outright. and commends her to the aire of the beloved 

He inflicts upon Him the punishment c4'flagella- disciple. I'his disciple is also bidden to protect 

tion in the hope that it will satisfy the Jews His mother (26, 27). Her own unbelieving sons 

(xix. I). The .soldiers add mockeiy to the are passed by. 

scourging (2, 3). Tliis scourging was part of the After an interval, Jesus, knowing that His 
capital punishment, but here it socnis to have mission is fnifillcd, says /(28). TJic soldiers 

been inflicted without formal jutlgm.ent on take a sponge dipped in vinegar and bring it 

Pilate’s part. Pilate presents Je^us, wearing a to His moutli. When Jesus has received the 

crown of thorns and purple garments, to the vinegar, He cries It is finished (30), bows His 

crowd, asserts his faith in His innocence and head and gives up His Spirit, 

exclaims. Behold the man! (5), an enigmatic The Jewish leaders desire the bodies to be 
word expressing both pity and contempt. When removed, as it is the eve of the sabbath. To 

the Jews cry out for the crucifixion of Jesu'., hasten death, it was customary to break the 

Pilate in exast^eration thrusts the re.sponsibility of legs of malefactors. This was done in the case 

His death upon them. The Jews then accuse of the two thieves, but Jesus w'as already dead. 

Jesus of blaspriemy, a crime worthy of death in A soldier thrusts his spear into the side of Jesus 

accordance with their law (Lv. xxiv. 16). Pilate eeMX forthwith came the re out blood and water 

has scruples and he hesitates and turns to Jesus Interpretation dilfers as to the significance of 

with a question which receives no answer (9). the cflusion of blood and water. We cannot 

Pilate reminds Jesus of his authority. Jesus doubt the veracity of the evangelist’s testimony, 

reminds Pilate that his authority is derived from It was plainly miraculous and not to be explained 

a higher source; to abuse his authority is to be away naluralistically. The ‘blood’ and ‘water’ 

guilty of sin, but the greater sin attaches to those symbolized the redemptive and cleansing mission 

who have delivered Him up. The Jews are held of Jesus realized through the outpouring of the 

responsible and Judas also who betrayed Him Spirit (30). Cf, I Jn. v. 8. 

(11) . Pilate’s determination is weakened by the The decision not to break the legs and the 

veiled implication of disloyalty to the emperor piercing of His side were fulfilments of Old 

(12) . He then brings Jesus out, sits down on the Testament prophecies (Ps. xxxiv. 20 and Zc. 

raised tribunal and gives sentence. It is the xii. 10). The oracular testimony of John is 

preparation of the Passover, Friday. About the irrefragable: ‘He that hath seen hath borne 
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witness . . . and he (Gk. ekeinos) knowell) thai 
he saith true’ (35). This 'he knovveth’ probably 
refers to Christ, for ekeinos is so used in the 
Epistles of John, it means more lhan a solemn 
asseveration and has the force of our phrase 
‘God knows’. 

V. The burial (xix. 38-42). See notes on Mt. 
xxvii. 57-61; Mk. xv. 42-47; Lk. xxiii. 50-56. 
Two secret disciples come to Pilate with another 
request. Joseph. t)f Arimathxa and Nicodemiis. 
both members of the Sanhedrin, bring with 
them spices to embalm the body t)t Jesus. As 
the Passover day begins at 6 p.m., a hurried 
preparation is made and Jesus is embalmed 
according to the Jewish custom, lie is bound in 
linen clothes and laid to rest in a tomb nearby 
(42). 

b. The resurrection (xx. 1-3!) 

See notes on Mt. xxviii. 1-20; Mk. xvi. i-20; 
Lk. xxiv. 1-12. The resurrection appearances of 
Jesus arc centred on Jerusalem. The evangelist 
selects ccruiin scenes which provide a back¬ 
ground for His appearances. These scenes arc 
episodic in form. 

i. The empty tomb (xx. 1-10). The sabbath 
has interrupted the work of embalming, so on 
the first day of the week, the first Easter. Mary 
Magdalene arrives at the tomb and, finding the 
stone removed from the entrance, assumes that 
the body has been removed. It seems possible 
that she was accompanied by the other women 
and subsequently became detached from them. 
She hastens to tell Peter and tlie beloved di.scipic, 
who both run to the sepulchre, 'fhe details in 
the narrative suggest the historical reminiscence 
of an eyewitness. When Peter enters the tomb 
he finds the linen clothes still stiff with spices, 
but the napkin which covered the Lord’s head 
has fallen flat or has been carefully rolled up 
and put aside. John then enters himself and 
realizes that Jesus has risen. No pilferer would 
have left the shrouds in this condition. Ihe 
supreme miracle has occurred, 

ii. Appearance to Mary Magdalene ( xx. 11- 
18). Mary returns to the tomb and remains there 
weeping. Two angels sit in the place where the 
body has lain. In answer to their question. 
Why wee pest thou? she gives her reason (13). 
She likcw'isc answers another, whom she sup¬ 
poses to be the gardener. She then hears her 
name pronounced and recognizes the Lord 
(16). She clasps His feet, but the Lord forbids 
further touch. Touch me not (17). The force of 
the imperative is more clearly brought out in 
the translation ‘cease touching me’. The reason 
the Lord gives is that He has not yet ascended 
unto the Father. For that event she must now 
begin to prepare herself by ceasing to cling too 
closely to the physical form of her Master. He 
then commissions her to declare to the disciples 
His coming glorification, which now carries with 
ft the promise of their own. In His invitation 
to the eleven to touch Him (Lk. xxiv. 39); a 
different Greek word is used which implies 


‘handling’ rather than ‘clinging’, and the motive 
behind the two touchings is quite different. 

iii. Appearance to the disciples (xx. 19-23). The 
disciples arc hiding in Jerusalem. The Lord 
comes to them through shut doors and stands 
in their midst with words of peace on His lips 
(19). His body was not a phantom, but was what 
Paul calls ‘a spiritual body’ (1 Cor. xv. 44). The 
account is told in such a way that we arc to read 
it as a fulfilment of the p»romises made by Jesus 
in His final discourses. He imparts His peace 
(xiv. 27), and their joy is fulfilled (xv. 11). He 
sends them into the world and breathes upon 
them the Spirit. This is in anticipation of the 
real bestowal of the gift at Pentecost. Whose 
soever sins ye remit ... (23). Commentators differ 
as to whether this commission is to be limited to 
the disciples. He gives them power to remit and 
retain sin. By virtue of their dose fellowship 
with Him, they are empowered to act in His 
name as the channels of His forgiveness and to 
be the agents of the remission or retention of 
sin. The power bestowed is one of authori¬ 
tatively declaring forgiveness on the basis of 
the sin-bearing death of Christ. His authority 
was intrinsically theirs because of the Spirit’s 
presence in their lives. Authority is not given 
only to those specially ordained, but the whole 
Church has an authority derived from the 
presence of the Spirit in her life and from the 
leaching of her Head. 

iv. Appearance to Thomas (xx. 24-31). Jesus 
again appears to His disciples and salutes them 
with His peace. This time Thomas is present. He 
had declared his refusal to believe unless he be 
shown the print of the nails in His htinds and 
His riven side. Jesus stands before him, revealing 
the evidences of His passion, and invites Thomas 
to touch the marks in His hands and thrust his 
hand into His side. Thomas then passionately 
declares his faith and makes the great acknow¬ 
ledgment: A/>’ Lord atul my God (28). This cry 
is not an ejaculation (o the Father, as Unitarians 
maintain, but a confession by a greiit sceptic of 
the deity of Christ. The narrative leads up to this 
crowning confession, which witnesses to a faith 
that rises above the necessity of Ixiing shown 
tangible proofs of the passion. Jesus declares 
that sensuous evidence is an insufficient ground 
of faith: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed (29). 

The evangelist now concludes with a statement 
of the purpose of his narrative (31), which is to 
secure the faith in Christ of his readers, even 
tliough they may be among those who ‘have not 
seen’. Any reading of this Gospel which does 
not lead to faith in the deity of Christ and the 
receiving of eternal life is a misreading of it. 

XI. EPILOGUE, xxi. 1-25 

Many commentators believe that this chapter 
was not written by the evangelist. It is clearly 
an appendix, but the similarity in emphasis, 
structure and phraseology with the rest of the 
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Gospel is strong evidence ii lavoiii of its 
authorship by the same writer. 

a. Appearance at the Sea of Tiberias (x\i. 1-14) 

The resemblance bciwccn this narrauxe and 
Lk. V. I-ll need not necessarily suggest JolaTs 
dependence upon the L.ucan narrative. Acting 
on Peter’s suggestion, six disciples, including 
Idioinas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and 
two unnamed disciples, set out on a fruitless 
night's fishing on the Sea of Tiberias. In the 
early niorning, Jesus stands rax the shore and 
addresses them lcnder!\: "Children, have ye 
aught to cat?' (5, rv). i liei; answer is negative, 
so He bids them east the net on the right side 
of the boat. A simple obedience to Ills word 
brings results beyond all oxpcviaiji-n. The 
beloved disciple then recognizes the i vad and 
tells Peter, who throw's liimsclf inii> ih.e sea (7). 
When the others arrive, they h.nd a meal already 
prepared and are comma-Kled to bring of liie 
fish which they have taken. Pcio' dr.jgs the net 
ashore. They are inv ited to Comr anJ dittc (12). 
Kv "Come and break vour fa.si'. dhis was Ibc 
third lime Jesus had mamrcsied Himself to (he 
disciples, the other two at>pcarai;ces being 
recorded in Jn. x\. 19tf' and xk. and 

the purpose of tiic tniracie is to show the condi¬ 
tion upon whicli alone liie work of disciples as 
lishers of men is to be cficcled. 

b. Peter’s conmiission (xxi. 15-23) 

The figure of the capture offish is now rcphiLcd 
by the figure of a slicpiicrd and his sheep, vviii-.h 
symbo!i/es the extension of the disciples' missic-n 
to that of shepherding, Peter laid denied his 
Lvud three times. 'The qucsiioris of the Cord 
elicit a threefold anirmalit'n ol his love. I.ovcsi 
thou me . . .7 (15), The verb used by the 1 ord is 
agapud, which suggests a love involving deliber¬ 
ateness of choice. Peter replies with the verb 
philcd, which is a love involving personal 
afi'cction, a lower form c'f love. In vcr.se 17 
Jesus uses Peter's word, thus causing him sorrow. 
If the dirfcTence of connotation in the verb be 


accepted, we note a lowering in the demands 
of tlie Lord. We note also the growing humility 
of Peter. The verbs arc used interehaiigcably, 
hiwvever, in olhei cotiisections. The Lord com¬ 
missions Peter to lied the lambs, to shepherd the 
sheep and to feed His young siieef) (( ik. prohatia^ 
(young sheep)). 

I'eter questions ihe Lend couceriiing the 
destiny (*f the beloved diseiple ‘which also leaned 
back on his breast' (20, rv), but is rebuked. 
I’eter is to follow the Lord, who says of tiie 
belcwed disc,iple : If I will tliaf he tcirry till I come, 
u licit tM that to thee? (22). 'Hus saying was in- 
tcfpreicvl to mean that tlie disciple would never 
die. The purpose of the aullu.'r is to correct that 
misimdcrslanding. Sv>me critics maintain that 
J(>!in had aircadv died and that it is llic author’s 
intention to rcci'iicilc the fact of his death with 
the prediction of deathIc.ssncss. 

c. Conclusion (xxi. 24, 25) 

'Hie last two verses of the Cuaspcl are added by 
unknown persc'us who dc daie that ‘the disciple 
whiH'i bearetb wuness id' tliese ifiings’ is the 
auiluor of liiis Ciospei (2-1, rv). ihis disciple is 
one of the seven pcrso:l^ vvhc) went fishing (2). 
and is also tl.c disciple whom Jesus loved (20). 
U e know that his ft Mioio/n is true (24). d o whom 
aie vve to atlrifaiie this additional testimony? 
Manv (e.g. Lighll’ooi) attribute it to the inner 
group of the disciples and others to the 
Lpiiesuin eldcr.s a.'. .i\rated v\iih John in his 
work. Olheis maintain that John himself is 
speaking lor ail. lue readers arc icminded of 
the fragmeiilar} :i..ilLiie ol the work. Veisc 25 
contains no mere hyp-crbolical .stalcmcnt, but a 
confession of literary inadequacy confroiUed 
With a task so great. The world could not contain 
the rcc(.>rii ol' the incarn iic act of redemption 
which laid its source in the eternal purpose of 
(lod. Jhis verse was omitted from his text by 
Tistuhendorf, but his action was successfully 
chailenged. Ilicrc is no di>cutneulary evidence 
for omitting it. 

A. J. Macleod. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

INTRODUCTION 


See also (he Ucienil .\rtieh\ 'The Piinhiive Church\ p. 64. 


The book of the Acts is the sequel to the third 
Gospel, and written by the same author, Luke, 
the beloved physician and companion of the 
apostle Paul (cf. Col. iv. 14). The external 
evidence of various writers from the second 
century onwards is unanimous and adequate on 
this point, and the internal evidence of the style, 
outlook and subjcct-maltci- of the two books is 
equally satisfactory. (See The Acts of the Apostles: 
The Greek Text w'ith Introduction and Com¬ 
mentary, by F. F'. liruce ('I yndale Press, London, 
1952), pp. IfT.) 

Acts, like the third Cjospel, is dedicated to a 
certain Theophilus (cf. Lk. i. 3 with Acts i. I). 
The third Gospel is the ‘former treatise' of the 
opening sentence of Acts. Ihcophilus appears 
to have been a person of sonic distinction, as he 
is accorded the title ‘most excellent', elsewhere 
givcii to the Roman governors of Judaea (Acts 
xxiii. 26, xxiv. xxvi. 25). Fie had already 
acquired some information about the Christian 
faith, and it was to provide him with a more 
accurate account of its trustworthiness that Luke 
in the first instance wrote his history of Christian 
beginnings, carrying liie story from the nativity 
of John the Baptist and Jesus (c, 8 -6 n.c.) to the 
end of i^iul's two years’ detention at Rome (r. 
A.D. 61). 

Thus, Luke and Acts arc not really two works, 
but two parts of one work; and the biief preface 
to the Gospel (Lk. i. 1-4) is intended to apply to 
both parts. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that Luke projected a third volume, but 
the arguments advanced for this belief are not 
conclusive. 

I. DATE 

The date of the twofold work is a matter of 
dispute; some would put it as late as A.r>. 90; 
but the weight of evidence seems to the present 
writer to favour an earlier dale, probably not 
long after the last event of which Acts tells. Acts 
ends on a note of triumph, as has often been 
pointed out, with Paul proclaiming the gospel at 
Rome, in the heart of the Fimpire, without let 
or hindrance; but, even so, it is not c;isy to 
believe that Luke would have dropped no hint 
about what happened to Paul later, if indeed he 
wrote after Paul's death. It also seems probable 
that he wrote before two importaiit events—the 
Great Fire of Rome in a.d. 64, with the ensuing 
persecution of Christians by Nero; and the 
Jewish war, a.d. 66-70, culminating in the de¬ 


struction of Jerusalem and the temple, with the 
extinction of the JewLsh priesthood and cultus. 
U is dilVictilt to suppose that the atmosphere of 
Acts would have been exactly as wc find it if, at 
the time of writing, these epochal events lay in 
the past instead of being yet future. 

Very early in the second century, the four 
Gospels, which hitherto had circulated sepa¬ 
rately, began to be bound up together in one 
collection. I'his led to the separation of the two 
parts of Luke's history. The second part soon 
began to circulate independently, under the title 
‘ Fhe Acts of the Apostles’. There is some textual 
evidence tlial the separation of the two parts led 
to a slight roadjusimeiil at the end of Luke and 
the beginning of Acts; possibly at this time the 
former wa.s rounded olT by the addition of the 
words ‘and was carried up into heaven’ in L.k. 
xxiv. 51, which naturally involved the addition 
of ‘was taken up’ in Acts i. 2. If this be so, some 
discrepancies which have been noted belw^cen the 
ascension stories of l.uke and Acts disappear, 
for there would then be no record ol' the ascen¬ 
sion in the former. 


11. LUKE THE PHYSICIAN 

Luke was not himself a personal companion of 
Jesus before the cross. Fie was, according to a 
.strong and variously attested early tradition, a 
native of Syrian Antioch, and in that case we 
may take it that his acquaintance with Christ¬ 
ianity dated from the early days of Christian 
witness in tliat city, when the gospel was first 
preached on a large scale to Gentiles and the 
first Gentile church was established. For Luke 
appears to have been a Gentile. In Col. iv. lOf. 
Paul sends greetings from three friends, Aris¬ 
tarchus, Mark and Jesus Justus, whom he calls 
his only Jewish fellow-workers. And as he then 
goes on in verse 14 to send greetings from three 
others -Epaphras, Luke and Demas —we con¬ 
clude that they were Gentile Christians. 

There are several touches about Luke’s history 
which betoken the Greek outlook. Sir William 
Ramsay suggested that he was a brother of 
Titus, and whether or not this suggestion can be 
based on 2 C or. viii. 17-19 (where Origen thought 
the ‘brother who.se praise is in the gospel in all 
the churches’ to be Luke: cf. the Collect for St. 
Luke's Day), it is at least a possibility. For we 
rcmeml^cr that Titus also was a Greek from 
Antioch (Gal. ii. 1-3), and that, although it is 
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evident from tlie Epistles that he played a very 
important part among Paul's companions, he is 
never mentioned in Acts. 

III. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

What, then, were Luke’s sources of information 
as he traced the course of all things accurately 
from the very first? For part of the narrative of 
Acts, of course, he was himself present at the 
events. This he indicates delicately hut unmis¬ 
takably by his sudden transition from the third 
person to the first person plural in xvi. 10, xx, 5, 
xxvii. 1, three verses which mark the commence¬ 
ment of what we call the ‘we’ sections. And as 
most of the second half of Acts, even apart from 
these ‘we’ sections, is devoted to tl'.e activity of 
r^uii, Paul's beloved physician had ample oppor¬ 
tunity for first-hand information about these 
events. 

He had many other possible informants about 
events in the earlier days of the ChurefTs life, 
before Paul’s conven-ion, as well as about the 
events narrated in his Gospel. A native of 
Antioch must have ntet many who could tell 
him about those beginnings, such as Barnabas 
and even possibly l*cter (cf. Gal. ii. 11); tind he 
had special opportunities of amplifying his 
knowledge during the two years when Paul was 
kept in custody in Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 27). In 
that city lived Philip the evangelist, with his four 
prophesying daughters, who are mentioned by 
later writers as informants about persons and 
events in the infant Church. Jn Jerusalem, Luke 
stayed with Mnason, one of the original dis¬ 
ciples (Acts xxi. 16), he met James the Lord’s 
brother, and it is thojglit by some that he may 
even have met the Lord's mother and heard fioni 
her own lips the story of the holy nativity which 
he narrates at the beginning of iii.s Gospel, 

IV, COMPOSniON 

He probably employed a good part of tb.e two 
years at Caesarea in sett ing in order the material 
thus gathered. And when he accompanied Paul 
to Rome, he may have found other informants 
there. At one time, at least, during Paul’s Roman 
imprisonment Mark and Luke were together in 
his company, and some have argued from in¬ 
ternal evidence that Luke amplified what he had 
already collected from information supplied by 
Mark, whose own Gospel, ba,sed on the preach¬ 
ing of Peter, is said by some ancient writers to 
have appeared in Rome. This view, a:> it alfccls 
the third Gospel, is known as the Prolo-Luke 
hypothesis; but it may well be that Luke was 
indebted to Mark also for some of the informa¬ 
tion contained in the early chapters of Acts. 

V. HISTORICAL CHARACTER 

Luke’s sources of information were second to 
none in value, and he well knew how to use 
them. The resultant work is a marvel of histori¬ 


cal accuracy. Unlike the other historical writers 
of the New I'cstament, Luke sets his history in 
the framework of contemporary imperial events. 
He is the only New' Testament writer who so 
much as mentions a Roman Emperor’s name. 
His pages are full of references to provincial 
governors and client kings. A historian who does 
this sort of thing must do it carefully if lie does 
not wish to be exposed as inaccurate; Luke 
emerges from the severest test with flying colours. 
What has struck several critics most is the 
familiar way in which he moves among the 
multiplicity of varying titles borne by officials in 
the cities and provinces of the Empire, getting 
them right every lime. Almost as striking is the 
deft way in which, w ith a few touches, he paints 
the true local colour of the widely differing places 
mentioned in his narrative. 

The most detailed and thorough-going vindica¬ 
tion of the historical accuracy of Luke’s writings 
was provided, as is well known, by Sir William 
Ramsay, who devoted many years to intensive 
archaeological research in Asia Minor. When he 
went out there firsi in the eighties of last cen¬ 
tury, he acceincd the then current Tubingen 
theory that Acts wiis a late and up.histoi ical pro¬ 
duction of the middle of the second century; and 
it was not apologetic interests, hut the evidence 
of archaeology, that compelled him to recognize 
that Luke's writings reflect the conditions, not 
of the scc'oiid ceiUury but of the first, which 
were ver>' different, and reflect these with unsur- 
pa.ssed accuracy. Ram.say sums up Luke’s quali¬ 
ties as a historian in these words: 

‘Luke’s history is unsurpassed in respect of its 
ti ustvvorihiness. . . . Luke is a historian of the 
first rank: not merely arc his statements of fact 
trustworthy, he is possessed of the true historic 
scfise; he fixes his mind on the idea and plan 
that rules in the evolution of history; and pro¬ 
portions the scale of his treatment to the im¬ 
portance of each incident. He seizes the impor¬ 
tant and critical events and shows their true 
nature at greater lengili, while he touches lightly 
or omits entirely much that was valueless for 
his purpose, in short, this author should be 
placed along with the very greatest of histor¬ 
ians’ (The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the 
Tnislworthiness of the New Testament (1915), 

pp. 81, 222). 

Ramsay’s thesis is frequently regarded as 
exaggerated, but students of Acts who ignore 
his unique contributions to the study of that 
book impoverish themselves and their pupils. 
‘l>cry reader of St. Paul the Traveller knows 
with what a wealth of detail Ramsay brings out 
the historical value of innumerable passages in 
Acts’ (W. F. Howard, The Romance of New 
Testament Scholarship (1949), p. 151). 

An illustrious contemporary of Ramsay who 
also did much from quite a different viewpoint 
to establish the historical worth of Luke’s 
writings was Adolf von Harnack of Berlin. (See 
his Luke the Physician (1907), Acts of the Apostles 
(1909), Date of the Acts (1911).) 
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VI. THE PALESTINIAN ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE EARLY CHAPTERS 

The earlier chapters of Acts reflect a dinferent 
atmosphere from the later chapters. When Paul 
sets out on his missionary journeys, we breathe 
the fresh air of the wide spaces of the Roman 
Empire; but in the earlier part of the book the 
writer is dealing with events in Jerusalem and 
other parts of Palestine, and there is in many 
places a clearly discernible Semitic atmospheie. 
Some sections of these earlier chapters show 
strong linguistic evidence of having been trans¬ 
lated into Greek from Aramaic sources; indeed, 
one eminent Semitic scholar, Professor C. C. 
Torrey, of Yale, has written a short work. The 
Composition and Date of Acts (1916), to prove 
that the whole of Acts down to xv. 34 was 
translated from a single Aramaic document; 
and while he has greatly overstated his case, yet 
he has amassed some weighty evidence for the 
Aramaic origin of much in these chapters, 
especially in the reports of the apostolic preach¬ 
ing. 

VIL APOI.OGETIC INTEREST 

While the primary and staled object of Luke's 
history was to provide 1 lieophilus with a trust¬ 
worthy account of the origin of Christianity, 
other aims can be detected. One obvious one is 
to demonstrate that the Christian movement 
was not a menace to law and order throughout 
the Pvoman Empire, Luke demonstrates this by 
citing the testimonies of imperial representatives. 
As Pilate pronounces our Lord ‘not guilty’ of 
the threefold charges of rebellion, sedition and 
treason (Lk. xxiii. 4, 14, 22), so, when similar 
charges arc brought against His followers, Luke 
shows wliat ill success they meet. The praetors 
of Philippi, it is true, imprison Paul and Silas 
because of a threat to property interests, but 
have to relea.se them with a humble apology for 
their high-handed excess of jurisdiction (Acts 
xvi. I91f., 3.5tT.). The politarchs of Thessalonica 
are content to find citizens of that place who will 
be guarantors for the missionaries’ good be¬ 
haviour (Acts xvii. 6-9). Gallio, the proconsul 
of Achaia, the brother of the influential Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor and adviser in the early 
years of his rule, refuses to listen to the charges 
made agiiinst Paul by the Corinthian Jews, 
recognizing that tJiey are not charges of which 
Roman law takes cognizance, but internal 
questions of Jewish theology (Acts xviii. 12-17). 
At Ephesus, Paul enjoys the goodwill of the 
Asiarchs, the chief men of the cities of the 
province of Asia (Acts xix. 31); and when a riot 
is aroused by the outcry of property interests 
versus the threat implicit in Christianily against 
the cult of Ephesian Artemis, the town clerk of 
the city testifies that Paul and his companions 
have ^en guilty of no indictable offence in 
relation to the worship of the great goddess 
(xix. 35-41). At Jerusalem, Paul’s bitterest 
enemies do their best to procure his condemna¬ 
tion by the Roman governors Felix and Festus, 


with conspicuous ill success; Festus and the 
petty king Agrippa II agree that he has com¬ 
mitted no offence w'orthy of death or imprison¬ 
ment, and that he might have been set free had 
he not, in order to secure a fairer trial than he 
feared he might receive in Palestine, appealed to 
the supreme tribunal of the Emperor in Rome 
(Acts xxvi. 32). And Acts ends on a triumphant 
note, with Paul in custody, it is true, but yet 
prosecuting his missionary work unmolested in 
the Imperial City itself. It is unlikely that this 
triumphant note would have been so unqualified 
if Luke had written after the commencement of 
the Ncronian persecution or the execution of 
Paul. 

vrn. JEWSH OPPOSITION 

It could not be denied, however, that wherever 
Paul and his companions had gone, trouble had 
risen. If the new movement was really as inno¬ 
cent as Luke maintained, how had it so in¬ 
variably been attended with so much unrest? 
With the exception of the incident at Philippi 
and the riot at Ephesus, Luke explains this 
trouble by the opposition fomented in almost 
every place by the Jews. In the Gospel it is the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, led by the Sadducean chief 
priests, w'ho overbear Pilate’s desire to acquit 
Jesus and force him to condemn Him. So in 
Acts it is Jews who are the fiercest enemies of 
the gospel in almost every place visited by Paul. 
In Damascus, Jerusalem, Pisidian Antioch, 
iconium, Lystra, Thessalonica, Berea, Corinth, 
it is his own fellow-countrymen who form the 
greatest hindrance to his work. They deeply 
resented the way in which Paul, as it seemed to 
them, poached on their praserves by visiting the 
synagogues aiid enticing away those Gentiles 
who attended worship there, and who, the Jews 
hoped, w'ould one day become full proselytes. 
The bulk of llie Jew's, in city after city to which 
Paul went, would not have Jesus as the Messiah 
themselves, and were enraged when the Gentiles 
accepted Him; and while Acts records the steady 
advance of the gospel in the great Gentile com¬ 
munities of the Empire, it records at the same 
time its progressive rejection by that nation to 
which it was first offered. 

IX. THEOLOGICAL EMPHASIS 

On the theological side, the dominating theme 
of Acts is the work of the Holy Spirit. Right at 
the beginning of the book, the promise of the 
Spirit is made by the risen I.x>rd, and this promise 
is fulfilled for the Jews in chapter ii, and for 
Gentiles in chapter x. The apostles proclaim 
their message in the power of the Spirit, mani¬ 
fested by outward supernatui*al signs; the con¬ 
verts* acceptance of the message is likewise 
attended by visible manifestations of the Spirit’s 
power. This probably explains what some have 
felt to be a difliculty in Acts—that the Spirit is 
received by some believers after repentance and 
baptism (as by the Jews who believed on the 
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day of Pentecost, ii. 38), by some after baptism 
and the imposition of apostolic hands (as by llie 
Samaritans in viii. 15ff. and the Ephesian 
disciples in xix. 6), and by otliers immediately on 
believing, before baptism (as by Cornelius's 
household, x. 44). What Luke is thinking of in 
each case is not so much the invisible operation 
of the Spirit in the soul as His outward mani¬ 
festation in speaking with tongues and pro¬ 
phesying. 

Indeed, the whole book might well be called, 
as Dr. Pierson called it in the title of his exposi¬ 
tion, ‘The Acts of the Holy Spirit'. The Holy 
Spirit controls the whole work: He guides tlie 
messengers, such as Philip in chapter viii and 
Peter in chapter x; He directs the Antiochene 
chureh to set Barnabas and Saul apart for the 
work to which He Himself has called them 
(xiii. 2); He guides them from place to place, 
forbidding them to preach in Asia or enter 
Bithynia, but giving them clear indications that 
they must cross to Europe (xvi. 6-10); He 
receives pride of place in the letter from the 
Apostolic Council K> the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia; ‘It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and 
to us' (\v. 28). He speaks through prophets, 
foretelling for example the famine of the d.iys 
of Claudiihs and Paul's arrest at Icrusalenr (\i. 
28, x\i. 11), just as He -poke through the 
prophets of Old Testament days (i. 16. xwiii. 
25). it is He primarily who appoints the clvicrs 
of a church to be its overseers (xx. 28). He can 
be lied to (v. 3), tempted (v. 9), and resisted 
(vii. 51). He is the primary V/itnoss to the truth 
of the gospel (v, 32). 


X. THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT 

It has been held against Luke that he is too fond 
of miracles. This objection will have little weight 
with those who accept the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. Luke does not relate miracles for 
the sake of the miraculous; to him, as to the 
other Evangelists, they are important because 
they are signs as well as wonders—signs, that is, 
of the inauguratioti of the New Age, signs of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. For just as Jesus in the 
Gospels performs these signs and mighty works 
in His own Person, so it is He who, in Acts, 
performs them from heaven by His Spirit in 
His representatives, as they act in His Name and 
by His authority. 

It is noteworthy, too, tliat the miraculous 
element is not scattered at random throughout 
the book; it is more prominent at the beginning 
than at the end, and that is what we should 
expect in any case. ‘J'hus we have a steady re¬ 
duction of the emphasis on the miraculous 
aspect of the working of the Spirit which corre¬ 
sponds to the development in the Pauline 
Hpisilcs; it secnr; reasonable to suppose that 
Luke is here leproducing his sources faitlifully.' 
(Cf. W. E. Knox. 77n: 4c/s of i/ic (\^)4S)y 

p. 91.) 

When wc consider how scanty is our know¬ 
ledge of the inogrcss of C’hiisiianiiy in other 
directions during t!ie years a.l>. 30 -60, and in 
all directions during the decades ihut followed 
those thirty years, wc may estimate our indebted- 
nc*'. > to Acts for our relatively detailed knowledge 
of its expansion along the road from Jerusalem 
to Ro.me during the period which it covers. 
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a. Over to Europe; the gospel in Philippi (xvi. (> 40) 

b. Thessalonica and Berea (xvii. 1-15) 

c. Paul in Athens (.xvii. lf>-34) 

d. Paul in Corinth (xviii. 1-28) 

e. Ephesus and the province ol Asia (xix. 1-41) 

VI. HOW PAUL REALIZEl^ HIS HOPE OP Sid ING ROME. xx. 1—xxviii. 31 

a. Paul sets out for Palestine (,xx. I-38) 

b. Miletus to Caesarea (xxi. 1-14) 

c. Paul in Jerusalem (xxi. 15 -xxiii. 35) 

d. Paul in Caesarea (xxiv. 1—x.xvi. 32) 

e. Paul’s journey to Rome (xxvii. 1-—.xxviii. 31) 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE BIITriT OF THE CHURCH, 
i. 1—V. 42 

a. The forty days and after (i. 1-26) 

In the first five chapters vve have a scries of 
scenes, or cameos, as they have been called, of 
the primitive Christian community in Jerusalem. 
The book opens where l.uke's Gospel left ofl\ 
with the risen Lord appearing to His disciples at 
intervals during forty days, directing them to 
wait in Jerusalem until they should receive 
heavenly power, and then to act as Hi.s witnesses 
in Jerusalem, Judaea and Samaria, and to the 
ends of the earth. It has been pointed out that 
thi.s threefold geographical indication (i. 8) forms 
a sort of Index of Contents to Acts, for this is 
the order in which Luke describe-; the gospel 
spreading. Tlie words of Christ, Ye .shall be 
witnesses unto me, are noteworthy as being a 
quotation from Is. xliii. 10; the implication is 
that these words of the great Old Testament 
prophet arc fulfilled in the disciples of Jesus; 
they form both tlic remnant of the old Israel 
and the nucleus of the new. 

Then comes the account of the a.scension, 
after which the disciples, 120 strong, wait in 
Jerusalem for the fulfilment of the promise of 
the Spirit, and meanwhile fill the vacancy left in 
the number of the Twelve by the defection of 
Judas, for whose fall they find Old Testament 
prediction (cf. Mt. xxvii. 9f.; Jn. xvii. 12). 

The former treatise 1); i.e. the third Gospel, 
also addressed to Theophilus (Lk. i. 3). Who 
Theophilus was we cannot be sure, but he appears 
to have been a Roman citizen of equestrian rank, 
and possibly of administrative position, as the 
title ‘most excellent’ (Lk. i. 3) suggests. All that 
Jesus began both to do and teach (1). Since the 
subject-matter of the third Gospel is summed up 
thu.s, the implication is that this new volume is 


to deal with what Jesus continued to do and 
teach after His ascension—by His Spirit in His 
followers. Being seen of them forty days (3). 
Hence in the Christian calendar Ascension Day 
falls on the fortieth day after Easter. But Jesus’ 
exaltation to God’s right hand, which is what 
A.sconsion Day really commemorates, did no; 
await the fortieth day after His triumph over 
death. In the primitive apostolic message His 
resurrection and ascension, which together 
constitute His exaltation, are viewed as one 
continuous movement. The fortieth day merely 
marked the last time on which He x anished from 
His disciples' sight after a resurrection appear¬ 
ance: the scries of frequent though intermittent 
visitations was now brought to an end with a 
scene which brought home to them their Master’s 
heavenly glory. We should not imagine that the 
intervals between these appearances were spent 
by Him in some earth-bound condition. Fhe 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God O). This 
brief statement was expanded by the Gnostics 
to represent Jesus as imparting esoteric teaching 
such as the Gnostic schools maintained. But ‘the 
kingdom of God is conceived as coming in the 
events of the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, and to proclaim these facts, in their proper 
setting, is to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God’ (C. H. Dodd). No doubt the bearing of 
Jesus’ passion and triumph on the message of 
the kingdom was now made plain to the disciples. 
Ye shall be baptized with the Holv Ghost (5). Cf. 
John's own prediction in Mk. i. 8. In like manner 
(11). Possibly with particular reference to the 
cloud(9); cf. Lk. xxi. 27 (Mk. xiii. 26); Mk. xiv. 
62. The list of apo.stles in verse 13 agrees with 
that in Lk. vi. 14ff., with some variation in 
order, and the omission here of Judas Iscariot. 

Now this man ... (18). Verses 18 and 19 must 
be regarded as Luke’s parenthesis, not as part 
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of Peter’s words to his fellow-disciples. Falling Codex Sinaiticiis» we omit Jews from this verse, 

headlong (18), or ‘swelling up’. The field of blood the word devout (Gk. eulahes) is used in the New 

(19). Cf. Mt. xxvii. 8. Testament only of Jews; it is Jews from every 

The quotations in verse 20 are from Pss. Ixix. land of the Dispersion that arc intended. We 

25 and cix. 8. Beginning from the baptism of do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful 

John , . . (22). The period is that of Jesus’ public works of God (11). The reversal of the curse of 

ministry, covered by the apostolic preaching Babel is probably in the narrator’s mind. 

(cf. Acts X. 37) and by the Gospel of Mark. The 

outstanding qualification is that the new recruit The apostolic preaching (ii. 14-36) 
to the Twelve must be a witness of his The Galilean dialect was so distinctive and 
resurrection (22). Joseph called Barsabas (23). difiicult for non-Galileans to follow that the 

Of him Papias relates, on the authority of disciples' release from the peculiarities of their 

Philip’s daughters, that he suft'ered no harm after local speech and their sudden capacity for 

drinking snake-venom (cf. Mk. xvi. Matthias speaking in tongues understood by the motley 

(23). There is no further record of him to which crowds then in Jerusalem could not fail to be 

any serious attention need be paid. And they remarked. When once the attention of the people 

gave forth their lots (26). Deliberate selection and had thus been attracted, Peter seized the op- 

prayer played their parts in this appointment as portunity to stand up with the other apostles, 

well as the lot. The lot was a sacred institution and address all who were within earshot (14). 

in ancient Israel and was a well-established The words of bis address arc noteworthy, for 

means for ascertaining the di\ine will (cf. Pr. they show' the pattern regularly followed in the 

xvi. 33), being in fact the principle of decision primitive apostolic preaching, or Kerygnia, the 

by Urim and Thummim. Tliis is the first and pattern or outline which can also be traced as 

last occasion of the employment of the lot by the original framework of our gospel tradition, 

the apostles; it belongs, significantly enougli, to This pattern shows four main features: first, a 

the period between the ascension and Pentecost; narrative of the public ministry and passion of 

Jesus had gone, and the Holy Spirit had not yet Jesus; secondly, tlie divine attestation of His 

come. But if there are better w'ays of appointing Messiahship in the resurrection, of which the 

the right men to ecclesiastical responsibilities, speakers claim to be eyewitnesses; thirdly, 

there are also worse ways. And he was numbered ‘testimonies’ from the Old Testament proving 

with the eleven apostles (26). The idea that Paul Jesus to be the Messiah; and lastly, exhortation 

was divinely intended to be the twelfth, and that to repentance and faith. 

the apostles here wrongly anticipated God's These features can be traced fairly clearly in 
plan, betrays a misunderstanding of the unique this speech of Peter, delivered at a time when the 
character of Paul’s aposticship. events leading up to the crucifixion were fresh in 

the minds of his audience. The change in Peter 
b. The day of Pentecost (ii. 1-13) since the night of the betrayal has often been 

The day of Pentecost, the festival of the wrecks remarked upon; litre he straightly charges his 

(cf. Lv, xxiii. 15; Dt. xvi, 9), which fell on the audience with the guilt of delivering their 

fiftieth day after the passion Passover, found the Messiah over to The hands of wicked men’ (i.c. 

little community gathered together in one place. the Romans) and putting Him to death. 

Suddenly they were seized by the Holy Spirit The use made by Peter of Old Testament 
from heaven, while visible and audible signs testimonies is striking: his This is that (16) 

accompanied the effusion of the promised proclaims that the time has now come of which 

heavenly Gift. There was a sound as of a mighty the prophets testified. For example, the words 

whid (2); and cloven tongues like as of fire of Ps. xvi. 10, ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in 

appeared, and sat upon each of them (3). But hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 

more impressive was the outburst of glossolalia, sec cormplion’, ascribed by (he Hebrew and 

speaking with tongues, as the disciples were Sepiuaginl texts to David’s authorship, cannot, 

heard praising God in languages and dialects he argues, refer to David himself, for everyone 

diverse from their native Galilean Aramaic, but knows that David did die, his soul was left in 

recognizable by visitors to the feast as those Sheol, the abode of the dead, and his body did 

which some of them spoke. Most of the visitors sec corruption. To whom, then, do the words 

would speak the common Greek dialect (the refer? Not to David, but to Him whom David 

Koine) except those from eastern parts (Parthia, prefigured, ‘great David’s greater Son’, the 

Media, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria), who W'ould messianic King. 

speak in Aramaic dialects. Tlius far, every rabbi in Jerusalem would have 

There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout agreed with Peter. But, he goes on, there has been 

men, out of every nation under heaven (5). only one Person of whom these w'ords could be 

According to rabbinical tradition, the feast of iruly spoken—Jesus of Nazareth; for although 

weeks was the anniversary of the giving of the (as all knew) He died, yet His soul was not left 

law at Sinai, and on that occasion the voice of to Hades, nor did His flesh undergo corruption; 

God was heard by every nation on earth He rose from the dead, ‘and we are witnesses of 

(seventy in all, by rabbinical reckoning). But this,’ he adds; ‘we saw Him alive.’ Therefore 

Gentiles are not in view here; even if, with Jesus of Nazareth, crucified by men, raised from 
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the dead by God, is the true Messiah; the stone 
which the builders rejected has become head of 
the corner. Later we find the same argument 
drawn from Ps. xvi by Paul at Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 35“37). But Jesus not only died and 
rose; He also ascended into heaven; Peter and 
his companions had seen Him go up. And this 
fulfilled another Davidic Psalm, Psalm cx. 
‘Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot¬ 
stool.’ Who was raised to God’s right hand? 
Not David, but King Messiah; that this Psalm 
was messianically interpreted at that time is 
plain from the incident of Mt. xxii. 4HT. This, 
too, corresponded with the actual facts about 
Jesus of Nazareth; He was therefore undoubtedly 
Lord and Messiah. 

The prophet Joel (16). The quotation is from 
Joel ii. 28-32. The physical phenomena of 
verses 18, 19 may have reminded the hearers of 
the strange darkness of Good Friday afternoon 
and its accompaniments. But, while the whole 
section of Joel’s prophecy of the Day of the 
Lord is quoted, the outstanding point of com¬ 
parison with the present situation is / will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh (17), The determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God (23); i.e. as 
revealed in Old Testament Scripture, especially, 
no doubt, in Is. liii (cf. Lk, xxiv. 26, 46). fhe 
guilt of those who engineered Christ’s death was 
none the less, but it was overruled by God for 
the achievement of His saving purpose. For 
David speaketh (25). The following quotation, 
from Ps. xvi. 8-11, is given for the sake of the 
words ‘Thou wilt not abandon my life to Hades, 
nor allow thy Holy One to experience destruc¬ 
tion’, which were fulfilled in the resurrection of 
Jesus. The variation between the form of Peter's 
quotation and that given in av and rv of Ps. xvi 
is due largely to the fact that the i.xx is followed 
here. He hath shed forth this (33), i.e. the Holy 
Spirit, upon His disciples. When Luke speaks of 
the Spirit as coming upon people, he usually 
thinks, not of His silent inward operation in the 
soul, but of those of His operations which are 
attended by visible and audible manifestations. 
David is not ascended (34); better, ‘it was not 
David that ascended . . .’ Both Lord and Christ 
(36). For the triumph and exaltation of Jesus as 
confirming His messianic sovereignty cf. Rom. 
i. 4; Phil. ii. 9-11. 

d. The first Cliristian church (li. 37-47) 
Convinced by the power of Peter’s argument, 
the multitude were conscience-stricken; realizing 
that they were guilty of the blood of the l.ord's 
Anointed, they cried, ‘What arc we to do, 
brothers ?’ and received from Peter the assurance 
that forgiveness and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
would be granted them by God if they repented 
and were baptized in the Name of Jesus as 
Messiah. The generation as a whole had proved 
perverse, but there was a place for a believing 
remnant; having previously quoted from Joel ii. 
32 the words Whosoever shall call on the name 


of the Lord shall be saved (21), Peter now urged 
his hearers to save themselves thus from that 
perverse generation, and so effective was his 
exhortation that three thousand believed the 
good new's and were baptized, thus forming the 
first Christian church. 

Then follows a picture of the primitive 
Christian community, gathering daily in various 
homes to break the bread, meeting publicly in 
the temple (apparently in the colonnade called 
Solomon’s, to judge from iii. 11 and v. 12), 
adhering to the apostolic teaching and fellow¬ 
ship, and increasing in number day by day, 
praising God and enjoying the favour of all the 
people. The miracles which, when wrought by 
Jesus in His own Person, had been ‘signs’ of the 
advent of the messianic age, continued to be 
perfonned by Him from heaven through His 
disciples as they acted in His Name, providing 
additional proof that the divine kingdom had 
invaded the present age, for these mighty works 
were indeed ‘powers of the age to come’. 

Repent, and be baptized (38). This command 
seems to have caused no surprise to Peter’s 
hearers; they had probably some familiarity with 
the practice of baptism. Christian baptism is, 
like Joint’s, baptism in water, accompanied by 
repentance, but it is administered in the Name of 
Jesus and associated with the gift of the Spirit. 
Like John’s, it has an eschatological reference, 
but it betokens the realization of that to which 
John's baptism pointed forward. Cf. verse 39 
with Is. Ivii. 19; Joel ii. 32. The apostles" doctrine 
and fellowship (42). The fellowship was showm in 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers and also in 
the community of goods (4.^^^). Daily (46). This 
adverb modifies every verb in the sentence. 
And the Lord added . . . (47). Translate with 
Weymouth: ‘Also day by day the Lord added to 
their number those whom He was saving’—not 
that a continuous process of salvation in each 
individual is here in view, but a continuous pro¬ 
cession of individuals who, one after another, 
accept the offered salvation and are incorporated 
in the saved community. 

e. A miracle and its consequences (iii. 1—v. 42). 

i. The cripple cured (iii. 1-26). In chapter iii 
Luke goes on to give an example of these 
‘w'onders and signs’ (ii. 43), narrating one which 
had interesting consequences. The apostles and 
the other believers continued to be observant 
Jews, and attended the temple regularly. One 
afternoon, as Peter and John went to the temple 
at the time of the evening oblation (about 3 p.m.), 
they were about to pass through the ‘Beautiful 
Gate’, the Nicanor Gate of Corinthian bronze 
which led from the Court of the Gentiles to the 
Women's Court, when their attention was at¬ 
tracted by a man lame from birth, who lay there 
to beg alms from people who passed through the 
gate. Peter commanded him to stand up and 
walk, invoking the authority of Jesus the Messiah 
of Nazareth. When he had helped him to rise to 
his feet, the cripple walked, and, overjoyed with 
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his new-found strength, he raised his voice in prophets has been fulfilled.’ For Moses truly 

praise to God, jumping about so that all the saU {22). The quotation is from Dt. xviii. i5fl'., 

people round about noticed him. Naturally, it a favourite messianic ‘testimony’ in the early 

created a great sensation, as everybody knew the Church; cf. vii. 37; also Jn. i. 21, vi. 14, vii. 40. 

cripple who had sat so long begging at his usual Jewish Christians in particular in the early 

station. When a crowd had collected in Solo- centuries a.d. looked on Jesus as a second Moses, 

men’s colonnade, Peter improved the occasion Him shall ye hear (22). The words ‘hear him’ in 

by proclaiming .Icsus as the Messiah, rejected the heavenly Voice at the transfiguration (Mk. 

and crucified by the Jewish people, but now ix. 7; Lk. i\. 35) probably echo this Deulcro- 

risen from the dead and olVering remission of nomic injunction. All the prophets from Samuel 

sins and fulfilment of the prophetic promises to (24). Samuel is here regarded as first of a series 

Israel. And the healed man stood by, a powerful of prophets (cf. 1 Sa. iii. 20). There is no record 

witness to the truth of Peter’s words, for it was of any messianic prophecy by Samuel, but the 

by the power of the Name of Jesus that lie had general sense here is that the days which had 

been cured, and his cure was a patent messianic now arrived marked the consummation of all 

‘sign’, for they could remember how Isaiah had that the prophets had foretold. Saying unto 

prophesied of the messuinic age: ‘Then shall the Abraham (25). J'he following words are a free 

lame man leap as an hart’(Is. x\xv. 6). quotation from On. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18. 

At the hour of prayer (1). The stated times for Having raised up his Son (i.c. Servant) Jesus (26). 

prayer were early morning, the time of the morn- Here and in verse 22 raised up may refer, not to 

ing sacrifice; afternoon, the time of the evening Christ's resurrection, but to God’s raising Him 

sacrifice; and sunset, Josephus {Ant. xiv. 4. 3) up as a Deliverer to Israel, as in xiii. 22 He is 

says that sacrifices were offered in the temple said to have‘raised up David'(sec also xiii. 33n.). 

‘twice daily, in the morning and about the ninth ii. The rise of persecution (iv. 1-22). But such 
hour.’ Which is called Beautiful (2). The gate is a commotion was by no means to the liking of 

probably to he identified with what die Mishna the temple authorities, w^ho seized the two 

calls ‘Nicanor’s Gate’ and with the gate of apostles and put them in custody till the follow- 

Corinthian bronze described by Josephus as ‘far ing day, when they were brought for examination 

exceeding in value those plated with silver and before the Sanhedrin. The high-priestly party, 

set in gold’ {Jewish War, v. 5. 3). The porch that who dominated the Sanhedrin, were mostly 

is called Solomon s (11), which ran the whole Sadducees, and it is noteworthy that their 

length of the east side of the outer court (cf. Jn. grievance was that the apostles ‘taught the people 

X. 23). and proclaimed in the case of Jesus the resur- 

His Son Jesus (13); better, as in Rv, ‘his rcction from the dead’. Besides, the ruling caste, 

Servant’ (Gk. pais) (so in verse 26 and iv. 27, anxious to maintain peaceable relations w4th the 

30). I'he expression harks back to tlic Servant of Romans, looked with great disfavour on every 

Jehovah portrayed in Is. xiii. Ilf., iii. 1311. With messianic movement, whether political or 

the present statement tha t God hath glorified his spiritual. But they could find no legal fault with 

Son (i.e. Servant) cf. Is. Iii. 13, ‘Behold, my the apostles, especially in the presence of the 

servant . . . shall be exalted and extolled’ (lxx oncc-lamc man. who<e cure was a strong testi- 

doxazOy the same verb as is used here). Jhe Holy mony in their defence. 

One and the Just (14); two messianic designa- Peter, bold as ever, pressed home his accusa¬ 
tions. The Prince of life (15). ‘Prince’ represents tinn where it most properly belonged, warning 

Gk. archegos, ‘pioneer’, appearing also in Acts the Supreme Court that the same Name by which 

V. 31; Heb. ii. 10, xii, 2. And his name , , . (16), the cripple had received bodily health was the 

Perhaps render: ‘And by faith in His name He only Name through w'hich they could receive 

has healed this man whom you see and know.’ from God spiritual hcaltli. This boldness was the 

Through ignorance (17); i.e. they did not know more surprising on the part of ‘laymen’, un- 

that it was their Messiah whom they were putting trained in the rabbinical schools; but these men 

to death. That Christ should suffer (18). It is not had been disciples of no ordinary teacher, who 

explicitly prophesied in the Old Testament that had Himself excited the suiprised comment: 

the Messiah will suffer; this statement is based ‘J-low knoweth this man letters, having never 

on Jesus’ own identification of the Suffering learned?’ (Jn. vii. 15). 

Servant with the Messiah and His acceptance The captain of the temple (1); the sagan, who 
and fulfilment of Messiahship in that sense (.see was head of the temple police and superintended 
ii. 23n.). arrangements for the preservation of order in 

When the times of refreshing shall come (19). and around the buildings. Preached through Jesus 

The sense probably is that the Jews’ acceptance the resurrection from the dead (2). It is significant 

of Jesus as Messiah would speedily be followed that it was the adherents of the Sadduccan party 

by those conditions of world-wide blessing which who objected most strongly to the apostles’ 

the prophets had described as characteristic of preaching, in view of their insistence on the 

the messianic age. Until the times of restitution resurrection of Jesus, which naturally involved 

of all things (21). For restitution read ‘establish- the general principle of resurrection, repudiated 

ment’ or ‘fulfilment’. The sense is: ‘until the by the Sadducees (see xxiii. 8). 27req/*//re 

time when all that God has spoken through the men (4), i.e. of the males. Their rulers^ and eiders, 
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and scribes (5). In other words, the Sanhedrin, 
the supreme court of the Jewish nation, consist¬ 
ing of seventy-one elders, including the High 
Priest, who was president by virtue of his office. 
Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas (6). Cf. Lk. 
iii. 2. Annas was senior ex-High Priest, having 
held the office from a.d. 6 to 15; his son-in-law 
Caiaphas (cf. Jn. xviii. 13) was now High Priest 
(A.n. 18-36). But Gk. archiereus is used not only 
of the High Priest strictly so ctillcd, but also of 
the chief priests in general, i.c. members of the 
wealthy families from which the High Priests at 
this time were regularly selected. And John, and 
Alexander (6). Neither of these can be identified 
with certainty. This is the stone ... (11). Quoted 
from Ps. cxviii. 22, another common early 
Christian ‘testimony’, used in this sense by .Tesus 
Hini.self (Mk. xii. 10; Lk. x\. 17). Ignorant men 
(13). The Greek word here used, UHotes, appears 
in later Hebrew and Aramaic as a loanword 
(hedyot) meaning ‘unskilled*, ‘untrained’, which 
is no doubt the sense here. They took knowledge 
of them, that they had been with Jesus (13), i.e. 
they recognized that this was the explanation of 
the otherwise inexplicable boldness and elo¬ 
quence of men who had enjoyed no rabbinical 
education. They conferred among themselves (15). 
It is noteworthy tiiat no elTective attempt seems 
to have been made by the Sanhedrin to disprove 
the central affirmation of the apostles’ proclama¬ 
tion, the resurrection of Jesus; yet, if they thought 
there was a reasonable chance of success, would 
they not have done so ? 

iii. Continuous expansion (iv. 23 37). in the 
absence of any reasonable ground for punishing 
Peter and John, the Sanhedrin dismissed them, 
forbidding them with threats to speak any more 
in the Name of Jesus. Bui the net result was a 
further increase in the Church, wiiich now 
numbered five thousand men, not to speak of 
women. The original pooling of properly con¬ 
tinued, by which the richer members mavlc pro¬ 
vision for the needs of the poorer. Among these 
richer members Barnabas, a Levitc of Cyprus, 
receives special mention for liberality. 

Lord, thou art God, . . . (24). The opening 
words of this prayer probably illustrate early 
Christian liturgical practice, based on JewLsh 
liturgical forms. The phraseology of the exor¬ 
dium echoes such Old [estarnent passages as 
Ex. XX. 11; Ne. ix. 6; Ps. cxivi. 6. Who hr the 
mouth of thy servant David hast said (25). llic 
original text is longer, and may be rendered: 
‘Who didst say through thy servant David our 
Either, the mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit.’ Why 
did the heathen rage . . (25). Quoted from Ps. 

ii. 1, 2. The application of this Psalm to the 
future Messiah appears first in the seventeenth 
‘Psalm of Solomon’ (r. 50 b.c.). Thy holy child 
Jesus (27). Here and in verse 30 child is to be 
rendered ‘Servant’ (Gk. pais, the same word ;is 
is rendered ‘Son’ in iii. 13, 26). Whom thou hast 
anointed (27), i.e. ‘whom Thou hast made 
Messiah’. Both Herod, and Pontius Pilate (27), 
representing ‘the kings , . . and tlie rulers’ of 


verse 26 respectively, as the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel {IT) correspond to ‘the heathen 
. . . and the people’ (lit. ‘peoples’) of verse 25. 
Herod is Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee 
(4 B.c.-A.D. 39); the occasion referred to is that 
of Lk. xxiii. 7-12. For to do whatsoever . . . (28). 
Cf. ii. 23 for the foreordained character of the 
death of Christ. The place was shaken (31). The 
phenomena of Pentecost were repeated (cf. ii. 2f.). 

They had all things common (32). The reference 
to the community of goods (cf. ii. 44f.) is re¬ 
peated here to introduce the incidents of Bar¬ 
nabas and of Ananias and Sapphira. Barnabas 
{which is, being interpreted. The son of consola¬ 
tion) (36). This is the idiomatic Semitic use of 
‘son’ in a phrase indicating a man's character. 
If ‘consolation’ is the best rendering, the name 
may be Aram, bar-nawha (‘son of refreshment’), 
but probably vve should render it ‘son of ex¬ 
hortation’ (cf. xi. 23) and recognize in the second 
part of the name Aram, nebua (‘prophecy’). 

iv. .4nariias and Sapphira (v. 1-16). But in 
such a large company, especially at such a time 
of enthusiasm, there must almost inevitably be 
some black sheep; and the case of A\nanias and 
Sapphira illustrates the temptations to which 
less spiritual members were liable. (It also illus¬ 
trates Luke's honesty, in not glossing over this 
unfortunate incident.) That the pooling of 
property was purely voluntary is plain from 
Peter's question to Ananias: ‘Whiles it remained, 
was it not thine own?’; the sin consisted not in 
keeping back part of the money received for 
their estate, but in pretending that the part which 
tliey handed over was the whole. y\nd the lie told 
to the Cliurch was reckoned as told to God the 
Holy Spirit. 

The story has given offence to many; one 
commentator, for example, finds it ‘frankly re¬ 
pulsive'. But we need not make Peter guilty of 
their death; he told them plainly that they had 
been trying to cheat God, and the shock pro¬ 
duced by the sudden sense of the enormity of 
such a crime caused their death. Sapphira had 
the additional shock of having the news of her 
husband's sudden death so bluntly broken to her. 
The whole story fits exactly into the picture of 
spiritual exaltation prevailing in the infant 
Church. TJic tragedy had a salutary effect on 
those who might light-heartedly have joined the 
popular movement; but even so the progress 
continued. 

Kept hack part of the price (2). The Greek verb 
nosphizomai, used here, is the verb used in the 
L\x of Jos. vii. 1, of Achan's misappropriation 
of part of the consecrated spoil of Jericho. If 
the Ciospels are the ‘Torah’ of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Acts is its book of Joshua, and there are 
a number of striking parallels between Joshua 
and Acts, though beneath rather than on the 
surface. To He to the Holy Ghost (3). The sove¬ 
reign presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
is so real that any action done to the Church is 
regarded as done to the Spirit, just as any 
action taken by the Church is predicated of the 
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Spirit (cf. XV. 28). The language of verses 3 and 4 
makes it clear that the Holy Spirit is viewed as 
a divine Person. To tempt the Spirit of the Lord 
(9). The idea is that of seeing how far one can 
go with impunity. Ananias and Sapphira dis¬ 
covered that they had gone too far. Vpon all the 
church (11). This is the first occurrence of church 
in Acts (the word is absent from the best te.xts 
of ii. 47). The word (Gk. ekklesia) has its back¬ 
ground in the lxx, where it is used of the ‘con¬ 
gregation’ (Heb. qahal) of Israel: see vii. 38n. 
The follo\\crs of Jesus arc the new people of 
God, coniinuators and successors of the old 
‘congregation of the Lord’, formerly restricted 
to one nation, but now about to be thrown open 
to all believers everywhere. The rest (13). This 
has been emended to ‘the rulers’ by M. Dibelius; 
to ‘the elders’ by C. C. Tor?ey; to “the Levites’ 
by A. Hilgenfeld and A. Pallis, the latter of whom 
also reads ‘hinder them’ (Gk. kolysai autous) lor 
join himself to them (Gk. kollasthai antois). 

V. A further attempt at persecution (v. 17—42). 
A second attempt by the priestly authorities 
about this time to inhibit the Christians met 
with as little success as the previous one. lliis 
second attempt is interesting because in the 
account of it we are introduced to the great rabbi 
Gamaliel the Elder, pupil of Hillci and teacher 
of Saul of Tarsus. Gamaliers moderating advice 
to let the new movement alone, lest it might 
prove to be of God, was followed for the time 
being, although the apostles this time had an 
opportunity of rejoicing that they had been 
counted worthy to endure stripes for the honour¬ 
able Name which they proclaimed. But before 
long a new departure within the Christian com¬ 
munity gave the authorities an opportunity to 
institute a really thoroughgoing policy of sup¬ 
pression. 

But the angel of the Lord by night opened the 
prison doors (19). The angel of the Lord repre¬ 
sents Gk. angelos KyrioUy the phrase which in 
LXX renders Heb, maVakh Yahweh, the super¬ 
natural messenger who manifests C/od’s presence 
to men, and who may be spoken of as God, 
being an extension of God’s personality. It is 
unlikely that Luke has this particular idea in 
mind. Ccrttiinly he wishes to indicate that the 
agency of God was behind this opening of the 
prison doors, but this would be as true if the 
doors were opened by secret sympathizers with 
the apostles as if an angel came down from 
heaven to let them out. Cf. xii. 7ff. for tlie 
similar experience of Peter himself. On the 
present occasion all the apostles appear to have 
been locked up. All the words of this life (20). 

In Aramaic one word represents both ‘life’ and 
‘salvation’; the expression used here is thus 
almost identical with that in xiii. 26. All the 
senate (21); i.e. the Sanhedrin (Gk. gerousia, 
‘body of elders’). The officers (22). Probably 
Levites of the temple police force. This man's 
blood (28). We can probably trace thus early a 
reluctance on the part of the Jewish religious 
leaders to refer to Jesus by His personal name 


(cf. J. Jocz, The Jewish People and Jesus Christ, 
1949, p. in, for the persistence of this tendency). 
fVe ought to obey God rather than men (29). Cf. 
iv. 19; cf also the words of Socrates to his 
judges: ‘1 shall obey God rather than you’ (Plato, 
Apology 29d). The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus (30). See iii. 26n. for the sense of ‘raised 
up’ here. These words introduce the fourth 
summary of the primitive apostolic preaching in 
Acts; the three previous ones come in ii. 22-36, 
iii. 13 26, iv. 10 12. Note how the emphasis is 
regularly pointed on tlie contnist between the 
hearers’ action and God’s, so here: whom ye 
slew . . . Him hath God exalted (30, 31). Hanged 
on a tree (30); harking back to Dt. xxi. 22, 23, 
where the divine curse attaches to such a death 
(cf. .Acts X. 39; Gal. iii. 13). We are his witnesses 
. . . and so is also the Holy Ghost (32). Note the 
continued existence of the apostles' personal 
testimony (cf. i. 8, 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, iv. 33), with 
which the witness of the Spirit in them is here 
combined (see v. 3n.). Gamaliel (34). The most 
illustrious rabbi of his day and leader of the 
Pharisaic party in the Sanhedrin. The Pharisees 
were a minority in that body, but they enjoyed 
the support and confidence of the people to such 
a degree that their judgment had to be respcctetl 
by the Sadducean majority. Theudas (361 The 
only insurgent named Theudas of whom we 
know from any other source was a magician 
who, according to Josephus {Ant. \\. 5. J), led 
a band of his adherenis to the Jordan, i)romising 
to divide it that they might cross dryshod, but 
was attacked and killed by soldiers sent against 
him by the procurator Fadus. This incident is to 
be dated c. 44, whereas Gamaliel’s speech was 
delivered ten or twelve years earlier. Gamaliel’s 
Theudas (who in any case antedates the revolt 
of Judas in a.d. 6) is probably one of the in¬ 
numerable insurgents who infested Palestine 
after Herod the Great’s death in 4 b.c. Rose up 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing (37). 
When Judaea was reduced to the status of a 
Roman province in a.d. 6, Quirinius, imperial 
legate of Syria, held a census there with a view 
to assessing the amount of tribute to which the 
new province would be liable. Judas and others, 
regarding this action as a prelude to enslavement 
and as a dishonour to God, the only true King 
of Israel, raised the standard of revolt. The 
revolt was crushed, but the party of the Zealots 
kept its spirit alive until the outbreak of the 
Roraano-Jewish War in a.d. 66. Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone (38). ‘The doctrine 
preached by Gamaliel is sound Pharisaic teach¬ 
ing; God is over all, and needs no help from 
men for the fulfilment of His purposes; all men 
must do is to obey, and leave the issue to Him’ 
(J. A. Findlay). Cf. the dictum of a later rabbi: 
‘Every assembly which is in the name of heaven 
will ultimately be established, but that which is 
not in the name of heaven will not ultimately be 
established.’ To teach and preach Jesus Christ 
(42). Better, ‘to teach and proclaim the good 
news that the Messiah was Jesus’. 
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II. PERSECUTION LEADS TO 
EXPANSION, vi. 1—ix. 31 

a. Appointment of the seven and the activity of 
Stephen (vi. 1--15) 

A new departure in the narrative of Acts is 
marked by the introduction of the name of 
Stephen. Stephen appears first as one of the 
seven officers who were appointed to supervise 
the distribution of largesse from the common 
fund to the poorer members of the community. 
At a very early stage, the Church attracted 
Hellenistic Jews (i.e. Greek-speaking Jews from 
outside Palestine) as well as Aramaic-speaking 
Palestine-born Jews; and before long complaints 
arose that the widows of the latter group were 
being favoured in the daily ‘hand-reaching’. It is 
significant that the seven officers chosen by the 
community and appointed by the apostles to 
supervise this business all bore Greek names, 
being probably themselves Hellenistic Jews. Two 
of the seven, Stephen and Philip, were destined 
to leave their mark on the Church far beyond 
the bounds of this special function to which 
they were appointed. Stephen seems to have had 
an exceptionally far-sighted comprehension of 
the total breach with Judaic worship which the 
new movement logically and ultimately involved. 
In this he blazed a trail later trodden by Paul 
and especially by the writer to the Hebrews. 

The Twelve had kept the respect and goodwill 
of the Jerusalem populace; they attended the 
temple services regularly, and appeared out¬ 
wardly to be observant Jews whose only 
distinction from others was that they believed 
and proclaimed Jesus to be the Messiah. But 
a new note was heard in the debates in the 
Hellenistic synagogue which Stephen attended, a 
note which envisaged the abolition of the temple 
cultus and the institution of a new and more 
spiritual form of worship. If the charges made 
by Stephen’s accusers are garbled, yet we are not 
at a loss to discover the real trend of his argu¬ 
ments; the speech preserved for us in chapter vii 
is not so much ‘Stephen’s apology’ (such a 
defence was but little calculated to lead to an 
acquittal, as Stephen well knew), as a reasoned 
exposition of his teaching about the transitory 
nature of the Jewish worship. Now, the people 
of Jerusalem lived on the temple; contributions 
came in from Jews all over the world to maintain 
the cultus; the crowds of pilgrims who regularly 
came up to the great festivals provided an im¬ 
mense revenue for the city. An attack on the 
temple w'as, therefore, in their eyes, an attack on 
their livelihood. The rulers at once saw their 
opportunity, and arraigned Stephen on a popu¬ 
lar charge. The indictment against him was 
practically the same as that against his Master 
at an earlier date (Mk. xiv. 58), and against Paul 
at a later date (Acts xxi. 28); it was alleged that 
he meditated the destruction of ‘this holy place’. 

A murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews (1). The Grecians (or rather ‘Hellenists’) 
were Greek-speaking Jews, mainly belonging to 


the lands of the Dispersion; the Hebrews were 
Aramaic-speaking Jews, most of whom, like the 
apostles themselves, were native-born Pales¬ 
tinians. Their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration (1). From the common pool in 
which the property of the w'ealthier members 
had been placed (ii. 45, iv. 34, 35) daily dis¬ 
tribution was made to those who were needy, 
among whom widows would naturally figure 
prominently. Look ye out among you seven men 
(3). It is evident from the names of the seven 
that they were Hellenists; one of them, indeed, 
was not even a Jew by birth, but a proselyte 
from the Gentile city of Antioch. They were 
probably recognized as leaders of the Hellenistic 
community in the primitive Jerusalem church. 
Note that even for such practical duties as fell 
to their lot spiritual endowment is required as 
well as a good reputation and general wisdom 
(3). While they were appointed on this occasion 
as almoners, the ministry of those of their num¬ 
ber of whom we have any further account was 
not restricted to this form of service. Nicolas (5). 
According to Irenaeus (who may depend on 
Papias), the Nicolaitans of Rev. ii. 6, 15 took 
their name from him; the truth of this cannot 
be determined. They laid their hands on them (6). 
The seven were selected by the rank and file; 
the imposition of apostolic hands confirmed this 
selection, commissioned the seven for their 
special work, and expressed the apostles’ fellow¬ 
ship with them in the matter. A great company 
of the priests (7). Many of the ordinary priests 
were humble and pious men, unlike the wealthy 
ecclesiastical politicians of the high-priestly 
families. There arose certain of the synagogue . . . 
(9). Probably one synagogue is meant, although 
five, four, three and two have been understood 
by various commentators. As it was attended by 
them of Ciliday it may have included Saul of 
Tarsus among its members. Libertines (9). 
Probably Jewish freedmen or descendants of 
freedmen from the various places mentioned; 
Deissmann suggests freedmen of the imperial 
household. There is not sufficient reason to 
reject the text here for the attractive emendation 
‘Libyans’ suggested by Beza, Tischendorf and 
Dibelius. Brought him to the council (12), i.e. the 
Sanhedrin. 

b. Stephen’s defence and death (vii. 1—la) 
Arrested and put on trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the Supreme Court of the Jewish nation, over 
which in those days the High Priest presided, 
Stephen stated his case in the fonn of a historical 
review, a form not uncommon among the Jews. 
The two chief themes of his speech are, first, that 
the nation, from the days of Abraham onwards, 
had always been intended to sit loose to any one 
locality of earth; a movable tent was therefore 
a filter shrine than a permanent building; and 
secondly, that the nation, from the time of 
Moses onwards, had always rebelled against 
God and opposed His messengers, a course of 
action which had culminated in their slaying of 
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One’, kv line of argument less 

likely to conciliate his judges could hardly he 
imagined. After one or two angry interruptions, 
which Stephen countered in true prophetic vein, 
he was prevented from finishing his speech, 
thrown out of the building and stoned. Whether 
his death was a simple act of lynch-law or an 
excess of jurisdiction on the part of the Sanhe¬ 
drin is not quite clear; probably it partook of 
the nature of both. Although the procurator’s 
ratification was technically necessary for the 
execution, he was at the moment in Caesarea, 
his usual residence, and Caiaphas and Pilate 
certainly had a mutual understanding by virtue 
of which Pilate could be trusted to turn a blind 
eye when convenience required. (It was most 
exceptional that a Roman governor should leave 
the same High Priest in ofTice for the whole 
period of his procuratorship, as Pilate left 
Caiaphas.) 

Then said the high priest (1), acting as president 
of the court. When he was in hfcsopotamui, 
before he dwelt in Charrun (2). Charran (spelt 
‘Haran’ in the Old Testament) was a flourishing 
city in the first half of the second millennium 
B.c:., to which the life of Abraham belongs. 
According to the Received i ext of Gn. xi. 31 — 
xii. 5 (see RV for correct translation), it was after 
Abraham's arrival in Haran that the words 
quoted here in verse 3 were spoken. But Philo 
and Josephus agree w'ith Stephen that Abraham 
received a divine communication before going 
to Haran (cf. Gn, xv. 7; Neh, ix, 7). Yet he 
promised. . . (5). Cf. Gn. xvii. 8. And God spake 
on this wise . . , (6). Quoted from Gn. xv. 13f. 
Four hundred years (6). Rabbinical exegesis 
reckoned four hundred years from the birth of 
Isaac to the exodus. And serve me in this place 
(7), These words conic from fc.x. iii. 12, where 
they are spoken to Moses and where the place 
referred to is Horcb. The confl ition of separate 
quotations is characteristic of Stephen's speech 
as here summarized. And he yave him the covenant 
of circumcision (8); cf, Gn. xvii. 10, xxi. 4. ‘Thus, 
while there was still no holy place, all the essen¬ 
tial conditions for the religion of Israel were 
fulfilled’ (Lake and Cadbury). 

And the patriarchs, moved wirh envy, sold 
Joseph into Egypt (9). The narrative from here 
to verse 34 consists largely of a cento of passages 
from Gn. xxxvii—Ex. iii. He sent out our fathers 
first (12). For first read ‘the first time’, as dis¬ 
tinct from the second time (13). Threescore and 
fifteen souls (14). The Received Hebrew Text of 
Gn. xlvi. 27; Ex. i. 5; Dt. x. 22, enumerates 
seventy persons, including Jacob himself and 
Joseph and his two sons; the number seventy- 
five comes from the lxx of Gn. xlvi. 27 and Ex. 
i. 5; it omits Jacob and Joseph, but reckons nine 
sons to Joseph. And were carried over into 
Sychem (16); i.e. Shechem. Jacob was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah at Hebron (Gn. xlix. 
29fl'.); Joseph was buried at Shechern (Jos. xxiv. 
32). In the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a 
sum of money of the sons of Emmor the father of 


Sychem (16). Abraham bought the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron from the llittites (an. 
AA'/ii. 16): Jacob bought the land at Shechem 
which he gave to Joseph (and where Joseph was 
buried) from the sons of Hamor (Jos. xxiv. 32). 
Not only separate quouitions (see verse 7n.) but 
separate incidents are conflated in Luke’s sum¬ 
mary of Stephen’s speech. 

Till another king arose, which knew not Joseph 
(18): probably a reference to the foundation of 
the XIX Dynasty (r. 1320 B.c.). Exceeding 
fair (20); lit. ‘fair to God'. Pharaoh's daughter 
took him up (21); i.e. adopted him. Eusebius 
calls her Merris; cf. Meri, daughter of Rameses 
II by a Hittite princess. And Moses learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians (22). Stephen 
is more moderate than the generality of Hellen¬ 
istic Jewish writers, who represent Moses as the 
founder of all science and culture, and indeed of 
the whole civilization of Egypt. And was mighty 
in words and in deeds (22). Moses disclaims 
eloquence in Ex. iv. 10, but the reference here 
may be to written word ;. Josephus (Ant. ii. 10) 
preserves a legend of hLs prowess in martial 
deeds. When he was full forty years old (23). 
Ex, ii. 11 says simply ‘when Moses w'as grow'n’. 
For he supposed his brethren would have under- 
stood . . . (25). This explanation of his action is 
not given in the Old Tcslamcnt. Philo, like 
Stephen, regards Moses’ championship of the 
Israelites at this point in his career as a settled 
policy. And note the parallel here: Moses ap¬ 
peared as a messenger of peace and deliverance 
and was rejected; Jesus in due course was 
treated the same way. He begat two sons (29); 
i.e. Gershom and Lliczer (Ex. ii. 22, xviii. 3, 4). 
There appeared to him in the wilderness of mount 
Sina (i.e. Sinai) an angel of the Lord (30). Stephen 
emphasizes that God is not tied to one city or 
land; He appeared to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
and to Moses in the wilderness, in the land w'hcre 
he was a stranger (29). This angel is the messenger 
of the divine Presence, who speaks as God (32). 

/ have seen, ! have seen (34); better, ‘1 have cer¬ 
tainly seen’. I he sa.nie did God send to be a ruler 
and a deliverer (35). I'he rejected one is God’s 
appointed saviour: this pattern recurs in the 
careers of Joseph, Moses and Jesus. By the hand 
(35), i.e. by the agency. 

A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up .. . 
(37). This citation from Dt. xviii. 15 (see iii. 22n. 
above) helps further to point the parallel between 
Moses and Christ. This /.v he, that was in the 
church in the wilderness (38). Probably an allu¬ 
sion to Dt. xviii. 16 (immediately following the 
words quoted in the previous verse), where 
mention is made of ‘the day of the assembly’ 
(Heb. qahaf i.xx ekklcsia) at Horcb. As Moses 
was W'ith the old ekklesia, so Christ is with the 
new ekklesia, but it is still a pilgrim church, ‘the 
church in the wilderness'. With the angel which 
spake to him (38). In Ex. xxxii. 34 God says to 
Moses, ‘mine Angel shall go before thee’; but 
later, at Moses’ insistent request. He makes a 
more personal promise, ‘My presence (i.e. ‘I 
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myself’, so i xx autos) shall go with thee’ (Ex. 
xxxiii. 14). In Jubilees i. 27, ii. 1, however, an 
angel speaks with Moses at Sinai (see verse 53n. 
below ). And they made a calf in those days (41). 
Sec Ex. xxxii for the narrative of this. 

Then God turned^ and tfove them up to worship 
the host of heaven (42). This statement is not 
based, apparently, on the Old l eslamcnt narra¬ 
tive of the wilderness wanderings, but seems to 
be an inference from the passage from Am. v. 
25-27 quoted in verses 42, 43. In the Received 
Hebrew Text of Amos, the people of Israel are 
w'amed that the Assyrian king will deport them 
‘beyond Damascus', and that they will carry 
thither the very instruments of that idolatry for 
w'hich this calamity is about to overtake them. 
In the Lxx (quoted here with variations) this 
idolatry—the worship of the heavenly host, 
especially of the planet Saturn - is dated as early 
as the wilderness period. Have ye offered to me 
. . . in the wilderness ? (42). The Greek wording 
makes it plain that the answer is ‘No’. It was 
not Jehovah but heathen astral deities that they 
worshipped. The lahcrnacle of Moloch (43). In 
contrast to the /ahcrnacle of witness (44). Ihe 
Hebrew means ‘S.tkkul your king’, Sakkiit being 
an Akkadian naiiic of the god ol the planet 
Saturn. The star oj yoin /(od Reniphan (43). The 
Av of Amos has ‘Chiun’, a form of Kaiwanu, an 
Assyrian name of Saturn; in the lxx (quoted 
iiere) the Assyrian name is replaced by an 
Egyptian name for the same planetary god, re¬ 
presented here by Reniphan (rv ‘Rephan’). 
Beyond Babylon (43). Stephen has the Babylonian 
captivity in mind, as was natural for one speak¬ 
ing in Jerusalem, and therefore substitutes 
‘beyond Babylon’ for Amos’s ‘beyond Damas¬ 
cus’, w'hich referred to the earlier Assyrian 
captivity- 

The tabernacle of witness (44). So called 
because it enshrined the ‘witness’ or testi¬ 
mony’ which God gave to Israel, consisting of 
the tables of the Law -wiicnce the ark wiiich 
housed them is also called The ark of the testi¬ 
mony' (e.g. Ex. XXV. 22). According to the fashion 
that he had seen (44); quoted from Ex. xxv, 40 
(cf. the development of this idea in Hcb. ix. Itf.). 
Brought in with Jesus (45); i.c. Joshua (cf. Heb. 
iv. 8). Unto the days of David (45). The pnx'ess 
of dispossessing the Canaanites, begun under 
Joshua, was not completed until David's time; 
besides, and more especially, successive genera¬ 
tions had the tent handed on to them until the 
reign of David (2 Sa. vii. 6; cf. 1 Ch. xvii. 5). 
Desired to find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob 
(46). Cf. Ps. cxxxii. 5. Several excellent textual 
authorities have ‘the house of Jacob’ here, but 
this reading gives awkward connection with 
verse 47, But Solomon built him an house. T here 
is emphasis upon house—d fixed house as dis¬ 
tinct from a movable tent. Stephen regards the 
building of the temple as a retrograde step, and 
counters the idea that God could dwell in a 
house with the quotation from Is. Ixvi. 1, 2 (49, 
50). Other divinities might be so conceived of. 


but not the most High (48). This unmistakable 
attack on the most cherished centre of the 
national religion probably caused an explosion 
of anger, which drew forth the denunciation of 
verse 51. 

Ye stiffnecked . . . (51). The language of the 
denunciation is thoroughly Old Testament; cf. 
Ex. xxxiii. 5; Lv. xwi. 41; Dt. x. 16; Is. Ixiii. 10; 
Jc. iv. 4, vi. 10, ix. 26; Ezk. xliv. 7. They have 
slain them which shewed before of the coming of 
the Just One (52). Cf. our Lord’s accusation 
in Mt. xxiii. 29-37 and the implication of His 
words in Mk. xii. 2-8; Lk. xiii. 33, 34. Who have 
received the law by the disposition of angels (53); 
lit. ‘by angelic ordinance'. For the mediation of 
the law through angels cf. Gal. iii. 19; Hcb. ii. 2. 
The idea does not appear in the Old I'estament, 
but is found in Jubilees i. 29, Testament of 
Dan vi. 2, Josephus {Ant. xv. 5. 3), and Philo 
{On Dreams^ i. 141IL). 

When they heard these things . . . (54). 'fhey 
cut his speed! short; they had heard more than 
they desired. Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God (55). Wc should not press the idea of His 
standing here in contrast with tlic more regular 
mention oi’ Hi'? being seated at God's right hand. 
/ see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God (56). J liis is 
the only Nev/ Lestament occurrence of the title 
‘the St)n of man’ outside the Gospels (tiie ex¬ 
pression in Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14 is dilfcrent). Many 
members of the Sanhedrin must have been re¬ 
minded of the words of Jesus Himself (Mk. xiv. 
62) which drew forth their verdict of blasphemy. 
The witnesses laid down their clothes at a young 
man's feet, whose name was Saul (58). It was the 
witnesses' duty to cast the first stones. The 
mention of Saul suggests that he played some 
responsible part in the proceedings, which is 
confirmed by viii. la. Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge (60). Contrast the dying prayer of 
Zeehariah in a similar situation (2 Ch. xxiv. 22). 
And Saul was consenting unto his death (viii. la). 
This could, but does not necessarily, mean that 
he was a member of the Sanhedrin. Cf. xxii. 20, 
xxvi. 10. 

c. Philip and the Saiiiaritaos (viii. lb-25) 

The execution of Stephen was now the signal for 
a much more thorough campaign of repression. 
The large community of believers in Jerusalem 
was scattered throughout Palestine and even 
beyond its borders, althougli the apostles, who 
perhaps were not identilied in the popular mind 
with the activity of Stephen, stayed in Jerusalem. 
The dispersion, however, did much more good 
than harm to the cause; those who were thus 
scattered carried the good news with them and 
disseminated it everywhere, even as far north as 
Sjrrian Antioch, which led to a remarkable 
development in that city in a few years’ time. 
But nearer home a fresh departure was made 
almost immediately, for another member of the 
seven, Philip, left Jerusalem for Samaria, and 
began to evangelize its schismatic, half-Jewish 
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population. Hitherto the gospel had been xii. 13). (Such a contradiction in terms as an 

preached to pure Jews only. But Philip’s evan- ‘unbaptized believer’ is not contemplated in the 

gelism was remarkably successful and, when New ’I'cstament.) Not until the rite of Christian 
news of it came to the apostles, Peter and John initiation itself became divided was any separa- 
were sent there on a mission of inquiry. (Did tion between baptism and confirmation cn- 
John remember his earlier proposition with visaged. On this occasion we probably have an 
regard to the Samaritans in Lk. ix. 54?) The act of recognition and incorporation of the new 
arrival of the two apostles confirmed the genuine- community of Samaritan believers into the larger 
ness of the Samaritans’ conversion, and the con- community of the apostolic Church, the imposi- 
verts received the Holy Spirit. The episode of tion of apostolic hands being an act of fellow- 
Simon Magus at this point is interesting, among ship, which was attended by manifestations of 
other things, because in later Christian literature the Holy Spirit in the new converts. (See G. W. H. 

he appears as the fatlicr of all heresies. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit^ 1952, pp. 64ff.) 

They were all scattered , . . except the apostles He offered them money (18). He thereby gave the 
(1). It appears from the sequel that the Hellenistic term ‘simony’ to the ecclesiastical vocabulary, 
believers were the chief target of the persecution, The gall of bitterness (23); probably a Semitizing 
perhaps as being more closely associated with genitive, meaning ‘bitter gall’; quoted from Dt. 
Stephen. From this time until A.D. 135 the church xxix. 18 (cf. Hcb. xii. 15). The bond of iniquity 
of Jerusalem seems to have been almost entirely (23). Cf. Is. Iviii. 6. Come upon me (24). The 
composed of ‘Hebrews’. Made havock (3), i.e. ‘western’ text adds ‘who never stopped weeping 
‘ravaged’, as a w'iid beast does the body of its copiously’, an adjective clause which is tacked 
victim. The city of Samaria (5). The city called on awkwardly at the end of the sentence instead 
Samaria in the Old I'estament was restored by of coming immediately after its antecedent 
Herod the Great with the new name Sebastc. .4 ‘Simon’. And they . . . returned to Jerusalem (25); 
variant reading, ‘a city of Samaria’, appears in i.e. probably Philip as well as the two apostles, 
several authorities; if it is right, the city in 

question might be Gitta, said by Justin to have P1****P Ethiopian chamberlain (viii. 

been the native place of Simon Magus. In any 26-40) 

case, the preaching of the gospel to Samaritans Once the work in Samaria was well established, 
represented a widening of its scope (cf. i. 8). A Philip was sent by the Holy Spirit to make con- 
certain man, called Simon (9). Simon Magus is tact with the treasurer of Candace, queen-mother 
said in later times to have visited Rome and of the Ethiopians (Nubians), who reigned in 
other parts, where he secured a large following; Meroe, between Assuan and Khartoum. He had 
the Simonians are know'n to have survived to been on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was now 
the third centu.^y at least. The great power of returning south in his chariot. His perplexed 
God HO) ', lit. ‘the power of God which is called reading of the great prophecy of the Suffering 
great’. This may mean that he claimed to be the Servant in Isaiali gave Philip the opportunity of 
Grand Vizier of the Most High. Simon himself preaching Jesus to him from this very passage— 
believed also (13). This need not be pressed to most appropriately, because this, more than any 
mean that he received the gift of ‘saving faith’, other part of the Old Testament, colours our 
He was simply convinced of the potency of the Lord’s language about His life mission, as well 
Name of Jesus when he saw the mighty works as the language of a number of the New Testa- 
wrought by its means. ment writers. When this new convert had been 

They sent unto them Peter and John (14). For sent on his way rejoicing, Philip continued his 
some time the Jerusalem apostles exercised northward journey along the coast road to 
general supervision over tlie widespread work of Caesarea, where we meet him next with his 
evangelization. Prayed for them, that they might family over twenty years later. 
receive the Holy Ghost (15). Evidently they had And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip 
not received the Holy Spirit at baptism; not, at (26). The language of this section is curiously 
least, in the Lucan sense (which regularly in- reminiscent in places of the Elijah and Elisha 
volves the manifestation of some spiritual gift), narratives of the Old Testament. Gaza, which is 
They were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus desert (26). Old Gaza had lain deserted since its 
(16); lit. ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’, an destruction in 93 b.c.; New Gaza, built in 
expression found in Acts only here and at xix. 5. 57 n.c., was by the sea, a little south of the old 

The person so baptized bears public witness that city. Candace queen of the Ethiopians (27). The 

he has passed into Christ’s ownership. Then laid king was deified as child of the sun-god and 

they their hands on them, and they received the regarded as too holy for secular functions; these 
Holy Ghost (17). It has frequently been held that were discharged for him by his mother, who bore 
this apostolic action was confirmation, con- the dynastic title Candace, Had come to Jeru- 
sidered as an act, distinct from baptism, in salem for to worship (27); probably as a ‘God- 

which the gift of the Spirit is bestowed. But the fearer’ (sec x. 2n. below). Heard him read the 

evidence of the New Testament is against this prophet Esaias (30). The ancients habitually read 
interpretation; Paul, for example, takes it for aloud. The place of the scripture which he read 
granted tliat all baptized believers have the was this (32). The words are from Is. liii. 7, 8, in 
Spirit of God (cf. Rom. v. 5, viii. 9; 1 Cor. the lxx (this explains the differences between Uie 
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English here and in the Old Testament, whicli 
represents the Received Hebrew Text). He had no 
doubt procured a scroll of Isaiah in Greek in 
Jerusalem. Of whom speaketh the prophet this ? 
of himself or of some other man? (34). The 
answers that have been given to this question 
throughout the centuries would fill a volume. 
Yet no answer is so satisfying as that which 
Philip gave, when he began at the same scripture^ 
and preached unto him Jesus (35). And Philip 
said ... (37). Philip's stipulation and the eunuch's 
rc-sponse do not form part of the original text 
(they first appear in the ‘western* recension); but 
they do reflect early Christian baptismal pro¬ 
cedure. The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip (39). The ‘western* text has: ‘the Spirit of 
the Lord fell upon the eunuch, and the angel of 
the Lord caught away Philip*. But even if the 
best attested text does not explicitly speak of the 
eunuch’s receiving the Spirit, this is probably 
implicit in the statement that he went on his way 
rejoicing, Azotus (40). The Old Testament Ash- 
dod, twenty miles north of Gaza. Till he came 
to Caesarea (40). The seaport on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, about tifly miles north of Ashdod, 
built by Herod the Great c. 13 b.c. Here Philip 
appears to have settled down and brought up 
a family (cf. xxi. 8). 

e. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (ix. 1-31) 

The ringleader of the campaign of repression 
which followed Stephen's death was Saul of 
Tarsus, destined to become one of the greatest 
men of all time. Although born a Roman citizen 
in the Greek city of Tarsus in Asia Minor, he 
was brought up by his Jewish parents not as a 
Hellenist but as ‘a Hebrew of Hebrews’ (Phil, 
iii. 5, RV), being sent to Jerusalem to be trained 
at the feet of Gamaliel, the great leader of the 
Pharisees whom we have already met as a coun¬ 
sellor of moderation. The pupil showed little or 
his teacher’s moderation. As a Jew of Cilicia, 
he may well have attended the synagogue where 
Stephen debated, and heard those arguments 
which were bound to undermine the whole 
religious structure of Judaism. Saul's mind, as 
penetrating as Stephen’s, saw the irreconcila¬ 
bility of the old order and the new, and he set 
out on his career as a vigorous champion of the 
old order, resolved to stamp out the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

At Stephen’s martyrdom he seems to have 
played some official part, and thereafter, wher¬ 
ever the believers fled in their dispersion, he 
pursued them, not only in Palestine itself, but 
even to Damascus. To the synagogues of that 
city he carried a letter from the High Priest, 
authorizing him to arrest and bring to Jerusalem 
any who might have sought refuge in the ancient 
Syrian city. The writ of the High Priest was 
respected in the synagogues of the Empire, and 
his authority in religious matters was upheld by 
the Roman power. It was on his journey to 
Damascus that Saul was confronted by the 
vision of the risen Christ which wrought such a 


revolution in his life, and made him thencefor¬ 
ward the most valiant champion of the faith he 
had hitherto sought to destroy. ‘The conversion 
and apostleship of St. Paul alone,’ in the view 
of the eighteenth-century statesman George, 
Lord Lyttelton, ‘duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a divine revelation’; and when we consider 
the implications of this event, we may well agree. 
Luke realized the importance of Paul’s conver¬ 
sion, for, despite itis limited space, he relates it 
in some detail three times, once in the third 
person (chapter ix), and twice as narrated by 
Paul himself (chapters xxii and xxvi). 

The way was prepared for Paul’s entertain¬ 
ment by Christians in Damascus by the Lord’s 
appearing to Ananias. The Lord’s words to him 
describing Paul as a ‘chosen instrument’ have 
stuck to Paul ever since, in iater years he recog¬ 
nized that, without his knowing it, he had been 
set apart by God for the work of the gospel even 
before his birth (Gal. i. I5f.; Rom. i. 1). Jewish 
by birth and education, he was also a Roman 
citizen, and his privileges as such stood him in 
good stead more than once. While the influence 
of the educational atmosphere of his native 
Tarsus upon him has often been exaggerated, it 
need not be minimized to the point of vanishing 
altogether. 

His conversion and baptism were immediately 
followed by his bold proclamation of Jesus as 
the Son of God in those very Damascus syna¬ 
gogues to which he had been accredited by the 
High Priest for a very different purpose. But his 
activities there and in the neighbouring territory 
of the Nabataean king Aretas IV (the ‘Arabia’ 
of Gal. i. 17) roused so much opposition that at 
last he had to be smuggled out of a city which 
had become too hot to hold him, the local Jews 
perhaps combining with the local representative 
of Aretas in order to catch him. 

On his return to Jerusalem in the third year 
from his conversion, he spent a fortnight with 
Peter, and also met James the Lord's brother 
(Gal. i. 18f.). His contact with these and other 
Christians was facilitated by Barnabas, who 
presumably knew him before and could vouch 
for his sincerity. But when he began to do in the 
Jerusalem synagogues what he had done at 
Damascus, he had again to be got away for his 
own safety, and was escorted to the coast and 
shipped oir to Tarsus; and ‘tlien’, says Luke, ‘the 
Church had peace’ (ix. 31). The first wave of 
persecution seems to have died down with the 
conversion of the leading persecutor. 

The high priest (1). Still, probably, Cuiaphas. 
If he found any of this way (2). Better, ‘any of 
the Way'. ‘The Way’ was a primitive Jewish- 
Christian idiom denoting Christianity (cf. xix. 
9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22). It was probably in 
the main refugees from Judaea, rather than 
native Damascene believers like Ananias, that 
Saul went to arrest. It is hard for thee . . . And 
the Lord said unto him (5, 6). These words have 
been imported into this context from the parallel 
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passages in xxii. 10 and xam. 14; cf. rv. iharing 
a voice (7), i.e. hearing Paul’s voice: ‘but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me’, he 
says in xxii. 9. Anatnas (10). llis character is 
described by Paul in xxii. 12. He appears to have 
been a native of Damascus, who know of the 
outbreak of persecution in .Icrusalcm only by 
hearsay (13). We have no account of the estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity in Damascus; it may 
have been carried there from Galilee. The street 
which is called Straight {[\) \ now called the Darb 
al-Mustaqim. Hath seen in a vision (12). We can 
distinguish three early visions of Paul: on the 
w'ay to Damascus (4if.); in the house of Judas 
(12); and on his return to Jerusalem (xxii. ITlf.). 
From the chief priests (14). See iv. 6n. above. All 
that call on thy name (14); i.e. those who in¬ 
voked Jesus as Lord (cf. ii. 21). How great things 
he must sujfer for my name's sake (16). He was 
to endure many times over what he had made 
others endure, and that for the sake of the same 
Name. But in the kingdom of C hrist sntfering 
for the King is a sure sign of His favour and an 
earnest of His reward. Putting his hands on him 
(17); not only as a token of fellowship, greeting 
him as a fcllow-Chrisli.in {Brother Siiul)^ but also 
because Ananias, albeit a ‘private’ C'hristian, 
was acting for the time being as the Loui's duly 
appointed commissioner to Sauk Be jiUed with 
the Holy Ghost (17). Such tilling was iiccessary 
for the prophetic ministry described in verse 15; 
the sequel (20-22) makes it plain that the par¬ 
ticular manifestation of the Spirit shown in Saul 
was the supernatural power of lus missionary 
preaching. As ir had been scales (18); better, ‘a 
scaly (or Oaky) substance’. Arose, and was 
baptized (18). We arc probably to infer that 
(unlike the Samaritans in viii. 16) Saul had 
received the Holy Spirit before he was actually 
baptized. Then was Saul certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damascus (19). Whether 
this was before or after his vi.'.it to Arabia (the 
Nabataean kingdom) mentioned in Gal. i. 17 
cannot be ascertained. Luke's chronological 
indications here are vague; we know from Gal. 

i. 18 that the events of verses 26ir. took place in 
tlie third year after Paul’s conversion. That he 
is the Son of God (20). it is significant that the 
only occurrence of thi.s title in Acts should be in 
the report of Saul’s first preaching. While the 
divine Sonship of Messiah is a corollary of Ps. 

ii. 7, Paul's use of the title here probably marks 
an advance on the designation of Jesus as Lord 
and Messiah hitherto (e.g. ii. 36), Proving (22). 
rhe Greek word {'^ymbibazb) probably suggests 
that his method of proof was to place the 
prophetic Scriptures alongside the events which 
fulfilled them. The Jews took counsel to kill him 
(23). According to Paul himself, in 2 Cor. xi. 32, 
‘the governor under Aretas the king kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous 
to apprehend me’. The situation was probably 
as has been suggested in our summary on p. 911. 
Brought him to the apostles (27). The term is 
used in a wider sense here. According to Gal. 


i. J8, 19, the only apostles (in a stricter sense) 
whom he saw were Peter and James the Lord’s 
brother. Disputed against the Grecians (29), or 
Tlcllenists’; no doubt in the very synagogue or 
synagogues which had witnessed Stephen’s 
similar activity. Then had the churches rest (31). 
The best texts have ‘church’ (singular) with the 
following verbs in the singular accordingly. 

m. ACTS OF PETER: IHE GENTILES 
BROUGHT IN. ix. 32—xii. 24 

a. Peter in Western Palestine (ix. 32-43) 

A sign of the peace is seen in Peter’s evangeliza¬ 
tion of the semi-Gentile territory in the Plain of 
Sharon and his visits to Lydda and Joppa, in 
both of which he performed miracles of healing. 
The fact that he lodged in the latter town with 
a man who followed the unclean occupation of a 
tanner shows iiow he wa.s becoming more 
emancipated in his relations to tlie ceremonial 
law. 

The saints which dwelt at Lydda (32). Obviously 
there were Christians at Lydda and Joppa befoie 
Peter \isited tiiesc places (cf. verse 36). Sick of 
tin’ palsy (?3): i.e, parah, >ed. Make thy bed (34), 
l iiC < ireck might aiieniaiivcly mean ‘get ready 
to ca;'; this would accord with the interest which 
Luke and other New J'estament writers else¬ 
where show in the nourishment of convalescents. 
Saron (35); the coastal plain of Sharon. Tabitha 
(3(>); Aram, for ‘gazelle'; in Gk., Dorcas, When 
they had wasbcii (37); a reference to the Jevvi.sh 
custom of ‘purification of the dead’. Shewing the 
coals and garments (39). The ‘middle voice’ of 
the Greek verb indicates that they were wearing 
them at the time. He tarried . . . with one Simon 
a tanner (4.M. Simon lived by the shore (x. 6), 
perhap.s because he required sea-water for his 
tanning, and Peter, as a fisherman, might 
naturally choose a lodging in this part of the 
town. 

b. Peter and Cornelius (x. 1-48) 

A great step forward had still to be taken, and 
it was at Joppa that Peter learned the lesson that 
nothing cleansed by God should be called 
common or unclean. Was it in the light of this 
lesson that he added to our Lord’s teaching on 
meats the comment, ‘This He said, making all 
meals clean’, reported in Mk. vii. 19 (rv)? At 
any rale, having learned this lesson, he had 
immedUitely to put it into practice when he was 
invited to visit the Roman centurion Cornelius 
at Caesarea and make known the good news to 
him and his household. This is another episode 
to which Luke obviously attached high import¬ 
ance, for, after telling it in chapter x, he repeats 
it in chapter xi, where Peter himself tells the 
story, and reverts to it in chapter xv, again in 
the mouth of Peter. 

Cornelius as well as Peter had been divinely 
prepared for the new move. Cornelius, a member 
of the class referred to by Luke as ‘God-fearers’, 
who attached themselves to the spiritual and 
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monotheistic Jewish worsliip in the synagogues 
without becoming full proselytes and members 
of the commonwealth of Israel, was instructed 
in a vision to send for Peter. When Peter entered 
his house and began to proclaim the divine 
action in the cross and resurrection of Christ, a 
further proof of divine guidance was afforded in 
the sudden possession of the Gentile household 
by the Holy Spirit, manifested by the same out¬ 
ward signs as on the day of Pentecost. There was 
this difference: at Pentecost those who were 
baptized received tlie Spirit; now Cornelius and 
his family were baptized because they had 
already received the Spirit. Witiiout this obvious 
mark of God's favour, Peter might have hesi¬ 
tated to go so far as to baptize them. 

A centurion of the hand called the Italian hand 
(1). A centurion had the status of a non-com¬ 
missioned odicer with the responsibility of a 
captain. Centurions were the backbone of the 
Roman army; it is striking that something is 
recorded to the credit of all the centurions men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament. The Italian hand 
(properly ‘cohort', Gk. speira) may be identical 
with the ‘second Italian cohort of Roman 
citizens' for which there is inscriplionai evidence 
in Syria in A.o. 69. One that feared God {1)\ i.e. 
a ‘God-feu rcr’, one of a class of Gentiles who 
gave general adherence to ihc Jewish faith, 
worship and practice williout submitting to cir¬ 
cumcision and becoming full proselytes. Are 
come up for a memorial (4). The verb ‘are come 
up' may suggest the burnt otfering (Heb. "olahy 
lit. ‘ascending’). The Greek word mnemosynon, 
rendered ‘memorial’, is used in Lv. ii. 21f., i.xx, 
lor that part of the meal oifering which was 
presented to God. For the sacrificial efficacy of 
such conduct as that of Cornelius cf. Ps. cxii. 2; 
Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 

About the sixth hour (9); i.e. midday. Trance 
(10), or ‘ecstasy’ (Gk. ekstasis), a state in which 
a man, so to speak, ‘stands outside’ himself. A 
certain vessel (11); lit. *a certain object’; the 
Greek word (skeuos) is quite indefinite. A great 
sheet (11); suggested to Peter’s subconscious 
mind possibly by the awning spread over the 
roof or a sail on the western horizon. The four 
corners (11). The Greek word arche, here ren¬ 
dered ‘corner’ (lit. ‘beginning'), was used in 
medical parlance for the end of a bandage, and 
in nautical language in the sense of ‘rope’. All 
manner of four footed beasts . . . (12). The better 
texts omit and wild beasts here and transpose of 
the earth to follow creeping things. For the re¬ 
sultant threefold division of the animal world 
cf. Go. vi. 20. (The Received I ext here is in¬ 
fluenced by xi. 6.) Not so. Lord . . . (14); cf. 
Ezekiel’s protest (Ezk. iv. 14). The Jewish food 
laws were based on Lv. xi. These laws, in their 
ceremonial application, were now abrogated 
explicitly as they had been implicitly in Jesus’ 
teaching in Mk. vii. 14ff. 

The Spirit said unto him (19). The Spirit of 
inner prophetic monition. / have sent them (20). 
This raises a question about the relation between 


the Spirit now speaking within Peter and the 
apparently external angelic manifestation to 
Cornelius. Which were sent unto him from Cor¬ 
nelius (21). The best texts omit these words. Was 
warned from Go I (22); lit. Teccived an oracular 
communication' (Gk. chre/natizd). Certain breth¬ 
ren from Joppa (23). They were six in number 
(xi. 12). And as Peter . . . (25). The ‘western' text 
amplifies this verse: ‘And as Peter was drawing 
near to Caesarea, one of the servants ran ahead 
and announced that he had arrived. Then 
Cornelius ran out and met him. . . .’ Worshipped 
him (25), or ‘paid homage to him' (Gk. prosky- 
neo) docs not necessarily connote divine honours. 
Four days ago (30); by inclusive reckoning. On 
day one Cornelius received his vision; on day 
two Peter received his, and Conichus’s mes¬ 
sengers came to him; on day titree Peter and the 
others set out from Joppa; on day lour they 
arrived at Caesarea. Thou hast well done that 
thou art come (33); an expression of gratitude; 
i.e. ‘Thank you for coming,’ 

God is no respecter of persons (34). Cf. Dt. 
X. 17; Rom. ii. li; E{)h. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25. Tlie 
sense is: ‘God has no favourites.’ Divine election 
docs not imply partialiiy; God's grace extends 
to Gentiles as freely as to Jews. To us this is a 
truism, but it was a revelutiojiary thought to 
Peter. The word which God. sent unto the children 
of Israel. . . (36). From here to the end of verse 
43 we have the fullest summary of tlie apostolic 
message in Acts. Its scope extends from the 
ministry of John the Baptist to the resurrection, 
and looks on to the judgment. The pre.sent 
summary bears the marks of fairly literal trans¬ 
lation from Aramaic. Throughout all Judaea 
(37); Jicre used in the wider sense of Palestine 
(cf. Lk. iv. 44, KV mg.). God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost ... (38). ‘Anointed’ 
carries with it the more formal idea ‘made 
Messiah’; the occasion intended is our Lord’s 
baptism. Cf. Js. Ixi. J, quoted in Lk. iv. 18. /// 
the land of the Jews (39); i.e. ail Palestine, like 
Judaea in verse 37. Who did eat and drink with 
him (41). This eraxihasized the reality of His 
bodily resurrection. Cf. Lk. xxiv. 41, 43 (and in 
Acts i. 4 ‘being assembled together with them’ 
should perhaps be rendered ‘eating with them’; 
Gk. synalizomenos). Ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead (42). This goes back to 
the ‘Son of man' vision of Dn. vii. 91f. Remission 
of sins (43). The chief Old Testament prophecy 
promising remission of sins through Christ is 
Is. liii. 

The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 
the word (44). As Peter liimself suggests in verse 
47 (cf. xi. 15), this event reproduced the descent 
of the Spirit on the original band of dfsciples in 
Acts ii. The occasion has been well described as 
‘the Pentecost of the Gentile world'. No routine 
procedure would have availed for so unpre¬ 
cedented a situation as the acceptance of the 
gospel by Gentiles; an unmediated act of Ciod 
was required. Magnify God (46); cf. ii. 11, 
‘speak ... the wonderful works of God*. He 
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commathled them to he baptized in the name of with the result that a great number of these 

the Lord (48); better, ‘in the name of Jesus embraced the new faith, so that the second 

Christ’, the same expression as in ii. 38. It is Christian church to be founded had a consider- 

nowhere hinted that anything was said to these able Gentile clement, and the disciples first 

Gentiles about the necessity or even desirability received the name ‘Christians’ there, 

of circumcision. When news of this innovation reached Jeru¬ 

salem, the apostles, wishing to look into it, sent 

c. The ^ otlier apostles approve Peter’s action just the right man for the job, Barnabas, ‘the son 

(xi. 1-18) of exhortation’, as his name means. He went to 

J he news travelled quickly to Jerusalem, and Antioch, and, instead of being scandalized at the 

when Peter arrived back there he found himself mingling of Jew and Gentile, he rejoiced at so 

obliged to answer the criticisms of his fellow- astounding a token of God’s grace, settled down 

apostles. Stephen’s activity had been bad enough, among them, and did all he could to help this 

in the eyes of men who, while followers of Jesus, new church and build it up. But the work grew 
were still orthodox Jews; but tliat the prince of apace, and Barnabas, casting about in his mind 
the apostles himself should so outrage sacred for a suitable helper, bethought himself of Saul, 
convention was too bad altogether. The apostles who had been for some years now in Tarsus and 

apparently still enjoyed a measure of popular the surrounding regions. So he went and fetched 

favour, but they were likely to lose it, too, if it Saul, and made him his fellow-worker, and both 
became known that their leader had fraternized of them continued to promote the great work 
with the uncircumcised. It is probably more than which God had inaugurated in Antioch, 

a coincidence that, not long after this, Herod It was about this time that the prophet Agabus 
Agrippa I made a bid for popularity by laying announced in the church at Antioch that great 
violent hands on two of the apostles, and also and widespread dearth was to be expected. The 
that very soon James, the Lord's brother, appears Roman historian Suetonius confirms that the 

as leader of the Jeiusalem church. reign of the Emperor Claudius was marked by 

However, when Peter told of his experience of constant seasons of unfruitfulncss. Josephus tells 
the Lord’s guidance, and of the outpouring of ils that about the year 46 Palestine was hard hit 
the Holy Spirit in the house of Cornelius, asking, by famine, and that the Jewish queen-mother of 
‘What was I, that I could withstand God?’, the Adiabenc, in Northern Mesopotamia, bought 
apostles were convinced that he had acted corn in Egypt and figs in Cyprus to relieve the 
rightly and praised God for His grace to Gentiles. necessities of the Palestinian Jews. At the same 
They that were of the circumcision (2). The time Barnabas and Saul were .sent to Jerusalem 
more ‘rigorisf party in the Jerusalem church arc by the Antioch church, bearing to the mother 
probably intended here, although the same church the proceeds of a special collection which 
phrase in x. 45 means simply Jewish Christians, the dauglitcr church had made to help the 
Whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved Palestinian Christians in their distress. The 
(14). Additional to the version in x. 22. The Jerusalem church seems to have been atTlictcd 
‘house’ included not only the family in the with chronic poverty; later on we shall find Paul 
modern sense, but all who were under the organizing collections in the Gentile churches 
authority of the head of the house—slaves, founded by him for the relief of the poverty of 
attendants, and so forth. Cf. xvi. 15, 311L, the Jerusalem church. It was probably during 
xviii. 8. John indeed baptized with water ... (16). this famine-relief visit of Barnabas and Saul that 
1\\Q words oWhQ Lord in i. 5. Also to the Gentiles the events of Gal. ii. 1-10 took place; the 
H8); better, ‘even to the Gentiles’ (in Jewish ‘revelation’ according to which they went up 
eyes, the most astounding token of divine grace). (Gal. ii. 2) will then be the prophecy of Agabus 

(Acts xi. 28), and the words of Gal. ii. 10 are 

d. Tlie first Gentile church (xi. 19-30) specially applicable to this visit: ‘They desired 

The other apostles might well approve Peter's us to remember the poor, which very thing 1 had 
action, for about the same time there took place indeed proved zealous to do.’ 

agreat work with far-reaching results at Antioch, Now they which were scattered abroad (19). 
in the north of Syria, to wliich some Hellenistic These words take us back to the same point of 
Jews had made their way in the course of the departure as we have in viii. 4, which begins 
dispersion which followed Stephen’s death. The with the same expression. Phenice (19); i.e. 
atmosphere of Antioch was as difi'erent as could Phoenicia (Tyre, Sidon, etc.; cf. xxi. 3fF., xxvii, 
be from that of Jerusalem. In this busy northern 3). Antioch (20). The former capital of the 
capital, a commercial city where European and Seleucid kingdom, now the seat of government 
Asiatic met, where Greek civilization touched of the Roman province of Syria, and the third 
the Syrian desert, men naturally got their rough largest city in the world (Rome and Alexandria 
corners rubbed off, and religious differences being first and second). Spake unto the Grecians 
which loomed so large in Judaea began to look (20). Whether the true reading here be ‘Grecians’ 
far less important. It w'as here, then, that some (Hellenists) or ‘Greeks’ (so Rv; Gk. Hellenes^ 
of these Hellenists, not content with preaching the meaning certainly is that Greek-speaking 
Jesus in the synagogues to their felJow-Hellenists, Gentiles were now evangelized. They sent forth 
began to preach Him to Gentile Greeks as well, Barnabas (22), just as they sent Peter and John 
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to Samaria (viii. 14). Then departed Barnabas to 
Tarsus, for to seek Saul (25). Saul had spent the 
time since ix. 30 in various parts of the united 
province of Syro-Cilicia, in which Tarsus and 
Antioch were both situated (Gal. i. 21). And the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch 
(26); lit. ‘they did business under the name of 
Christians’, i.c. became commonly known by 
this name. Only from Gentiles could they have 
received this name (meaning ‘Christ’s people'), 
for ‘Christ’ was a mere personal name in Gentile 
ears, whereas to Jews it meant ‘jMessiah’ and 
they would not have called the followers of 
Jesus ‘Messiah’s people’. 

In these days (27); i.e. during the year that 
Barnabas and Saul spent in Antioch (26). Agahus 
(28). He reappears in xxi. 10 in a ‘we’ section of 
Acts. Throughout all the world (28); i.e. the 
Roman world. In the days of Claudius Caesar 
(28). Claudius was Emperor from a.d. 41 to 54. 
It is not clear how long before the famine the 
prediction was made. Probably the Antiochene 
Christians set aside money systematically until 
the time of need actually came, and then sent 
Barnabas and Saul as their delegates to take the 
accumulated sum to the Christians at Jerusalem. 

e. Herod Agrippa and the Church (xii. 1-24) 

A new wave of persecution broke over the Jeru¬ 
salem church, and this time the apostles, far 
from being immune, were the chief object of 
attack. Herod Agrippa I, the grandson of Herod 
the Great, had received a large grant of territory 
in and near Palestine from his lifelong friend 
the Emperor Caligula (37-41), together with the 
title of king; and Claudius (41-54) added to that 
territory the regions of Judaea and Samaria. 
During his brief reign over Judaea (41-44), 
Herod, despite his faults, proved a studious 
patron of the Jewish faith, and maintained 
friendly relations with the religious leaders of 
the people. It is said that on one occasion, when 
reading the law at the feast of tabernacles, he 
burst into tears as he read Dt. xvii. 15 (‘one from 
among thy brethren shalt thou set king over 
thee; thou raaycst not put a foreigner over tliee, 
which is not thy brother’), for he remembered 
the Edomite origin of the Herod family; but the 
populace cried out: ‘Be not distressed; thou art 
our brother!’ 

The story of his execution of James the 
Zebedean, and his arrest of Peter, is well known. 
The words, ‘because he saw it pleased the Jews’, 
are significant, for reasons already suggested. 
1'he idea that John suffered martyrdom at the 
same time as James rests on the flimsiest founda¬ 
tions, in spite of the vigour with which some 
New Testament critics have pressed it. Peter’s 
escape from prison, and his unexpected visit to 
the house of Mary, where the believers were 
praying for him, are narrated with a masterly 
vividness. Where Peter went from Mary’s house 
(xii. 17) is uncertain; there is no good ground 
for the tradition that he went to Rome at this 
time. His words, ‘Tell James and the brethren’. 


suggest that by this time James, the Lord’s 
brother, had attained a special status in the 
Jerusalem church. 

Soon after this, Ilerod s death took place 
under circumstances of dramatic impressiveness 
which are related by both Luke and Josephus. 
The two historians differ in details, but agree on 
the main features; as for their differences, we 
may quote the German historian Eduard Meyer: 
‘In outline, in date, and in the general concep¬ 
tion, both accounts are in full agreement. By its 
very interesting details, which arc by no means 
to be explained as due to a “tendency” or 
popular tradition, Luke's account affords a 
guarantee that it is at least as reliable as that of 
Josephus.’ 

Then were the days of unleavened bread (3). 
The days of unleavened bread commenced on 
Passover eve, Nisan 14, and lasted till Nisan 21 
(cf. XX. 6). Nisan 14 fell in that year (a.d. 44) on 
May 1—an unusually late date owing to the 
intercalation of a second month of Adar tliat 
year from March 19 to April 17 inclusive. Four 
quaternions of soldiers (4). One quaternion for 
each watch of the night. Peter was in the custody 
of four soldiers at a time, of whom two were 
probably on guard at either side of him, and two 
at the door. After Easter (4), or ratlier ‘Passover’. 
The Passover strictly speaking was celebrated on 
Nisan 14, but the term was sometimes used in a 
more general sense, to cover llie festival of un¬ 
leavened bread as well (cf. Lk. xxii. 1); that is 
the sense here. And, behold, the angel of the Lord 
came upon him (7); cf. verse 19. Probably the 
most rcmairkable modern parallel to Peter's 
release is the story of Sadhu Sundar Singh's 
mysterious release from a well in which he was 
locked by a l ibetan ruler (told by Streeter and 
Appasamy, The Sadhu, pp. 30f.). But ‘Peter 
thought it was all a vision until he found himself 
safe and sound. The Sadhu thought the rescuer 
was a man until he disappeared’ (L. E. Browne). 
When they were past the first and second ward 
(i.e. guard), they came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth unto the city (10). ‘There were obviously 
three gates and three wards to pass (Peter was 
allowed to pass the first and the second, being 
taken presumably as a servant; but no servant 
would be expected to pass beyond the outermost 
wju*d at niglit, and a different course was needed 
there)’ (Ramsay). So the street-gate opened of 
his own accord (lit. ‘automatically’; Gk. auto^ 
mate); how, we are not told. But the wliole 
inserted description reflects the account of an 
eyewitness, including the ‘western’ addition ‘and 
went down the seven steps' inserted after they 
went out, Peter was probably imprisoned in the 
fortress of Antonia, north-west of the temple 
area. He came to the house of Mary the mother 
of John, whose surname was Mark (12). This 
house appears to have served as a meeting-place 
for one group of Jerusalem Christians ; it is an 
attractive suggestion that it was the house in 
which the last supper was held. The group asso¬ 
ciated with James the Lord’s brother seems to 
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have had another meeting-place (17). To hearken 
(13); better, ‘to answer the door' (Gr. hypakoud). 
It is his atigel (15); i.c. his guardian angel or 
spirit counterpart, capable of assuming his 
appearance and of being niistaken for him. The 
Iranian fravashi conception is a parallel. Cf. also 
the reference to children's angels who behold the 
face of God (Mt. xviii. I On.). Beckoning unto them 
with (he hand to hold their peace (17); another 
eyewitness toucli. Went into anoiher place (17). 
This may simply mean that he went into hiding, 
‘went underground’. He told nobody at the 
time where he was going, and Luke could not 
find out in later years where he had actually 
gone. 

That they sluudd be put lo death (19); lit. ‘led 
off ' (presumably to execution). Herod probably 
suspected them of collusion in a plot to rescue 
Peter. Their country was nourished by the king's 
country (20). I hc i^hocnician seaboard depended 
on Galileo fc)r its food supply, as in the days of 
Hiram arid Solomon (1 Ki. v. 91f.). Upon a set 
day (21). Josephus says it was a festival in honour 
of the I mpcror Claudius (Ant. xi\. 8. 2), possibly 
on his birt'nday, August 1. Ibis might well have 
affoided an occasion for pul'lic reconciliation 
between Hciod Agrippa and his Phoenician 
neighbours. Arrayed in roud apparel (21). ‘He 
put on a robe made of siher throughout, of 
marvellous weaving' (Josephus). The people (22); 
Gk, demos; i.e. the city populace of Caesarea. 
It is the voice of a god, and not oj a man (22). 
According to Josephus, his flatterers, addressing 
him as a god, said: ‘Be gracioirs to us: hitherto 
we have reverenced thee as a man, but hence¬ 
forth we acknowledge thee as more than a 
mortal.’ The angel of the Lord smote him (23). 
For this Old I estament expression cf. 2 Ki. xix. 
35. Because he gave not God the glory (23). He 
accepted the divine honours I’rom his flatterers, 
instead of ascribing them to God. He was eaten 
of worms (23). A medical colleague diagnoses 
his malady as a hydatid cyst. And gave up the 
ghost (23); five days later, at the age of lifty-four. 
Ihe persecutor dies; the cause he persecuted 
survives in increasing vigour (24), 

IV. ANTtOCH BE( OMES A MISSIONARY 
CHURCH, xii. 25--xvi. 5 

a. The cvangcIL^ation of Cyprus (xii. 25 —xiii. 12) 
On the return of Barnabas and Saul from Jeru¬ 
salem to Antioch, they took with them Barna¬ 
bas’s cousin Mark, and continued for some 
time to minister to the church as had been their 
custom. In addition to Barnabas and Saul, the 
most gifted teachers of that church, there were 
three otliers: Lucius of Cyicnc; Simeon, sur- 
named Niger (‘the Black’), whom we arc tempted 
to connect with Simon liie Cyrenean of Lk. 
xxiii. 26; and Manacn, the foster-brother of 
Herod Antipas. This Manaen was possibly the 
grandson of another Manaen, mentioned by 
Josephus as a favourite of Herod the Great. It 
was perhaps from him that Luke received much 


of his special information about the family of 
the Herods. 

But the Holy Spirit had further work for the 
Antioch church to do, and He called upon them 
(presumably using one of their prophets as His 
mouthpiece) to release Barnabas and Saul for 
the special woik lo which He had called them. 
It is worth noticing that it was the two ablest 
ministers of the church who were thus set apart 
for what we should call ‘foreign missions’, 
though such an expression is not really applicable 
to a time when almost all the civilized world was 
politically united under Rome. 

Acquiescing in the divine will thus expressed, 
the church sent forth the two men, expressing 
their fellowship with them by the imposition of 
hands. Mark went with them as their minister 
(5), which has been taken to mean that they 
availed themselves of his knowledge of the gospel 
story; he was probably one of the ‘ministers of 
the word' mentioned in Lk. i. 2. Having set sail 
from Seleiicia, the port of Antioch, they landed 
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in Cyprus, Barnabas's native island, and tra¬ 
versed it from cast to west. When they came to 
Paphos, the western capital, there occurred a 
passage-of-arms between Paul and the magician 
Bar-jesus, who belonged to the entourage of 
Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of the province. 
He seems to have been the sort of pet magician 
whom some great men liked to keep, and he was 
probably afraid that, if Sergius v)aid too much 
attention to the missionaries, his own days as 
court magician w'ould be numbered. Ancient 
commentators delighted to point out that the 
magician’s temporary blinding was intended by 
Paul to have the same effect as his own three 
days' blindness at Damascus had. Ramsay shows 
reason to believe that some members of Sergius’s 
family were Christians in later generations. 

Barnabas and Saul returned (xii. 25), i.e. to 
Antioch. Salamis (xiii. 5). On the east coast of 
Cyprus, the chief town of the island, and the 
seal of government of the eastern half. The 
ikputy (7); better, ‘the proconsul’. The Romans 
had annexed Cyprus in 57 b.c. Sergius Paulus 
(7). Probably identical with a man of the same 
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name who appears on a Roman inscription as a 
curator of the Tiber earlier in Claudius’s reign. 
Elymas the sorcerer {for so is his name by inter¬ 
pretation) (8). This does not mean that ‘Elymas’ 
is equivalent to ‘Bar-jesiis’, but that Elymas, being 
a Semitic word, means ‘sorcerer’ (Gk. magos). 
Saul {who also is called Paul) (9). From this 
point the apostle is regularly given his Roman 
cognomen Paul (Lat. Paullus) instead of his 
Hebrew birth-name Saul, the former being more 
appropriate when the story is moving into a 
predominantly Gentile environment. The deputy 
, . . believed, being astonished at the doctrine of 
the Lord (12). It has been suggested that the 
proconsul’s courtesy was mistaken for conver¬ 
sion, but a matter-of-fact Roman official was 
the very man to be convinced by the act of power 
which accompanied the teaching (cf. l.k. iv. 32). 

b. Paul’s address at Pisidian Antioch (xiii. 13-41) 
From Cyprus the company sailed across to Asia 
Minor, where Mark left them and returned to 
Jerusalem. His reasons are not given; perhaps 
he resented the way in which his cousin Barnabas 
was falling into second place. When they set out 
from Antioch, it was Barnabas and Saul (2); 
when they left Cyprus, it was Paul and his com¬ 
pany (13). Whatever his reason, Mark went back; 
Barnabas himself seems not to have minded; he 
was an outstanding example of the old saying: 

It takes more grace than I can tell 

To play the second fiddle well. 

Barnabas and Paul, left alone, now struck up 
country (Ramsay thought this was because Paul 
had caught malaria in the low-lying country near 
the coast, though this is only speculative). They 
arrived at Pisidian Antioch, a Roman colony in 
the province of Galatia, and .stayed there some 
time. Roman colonies played an important part 
in Paul’s plan of campaign in all his missionary 
journeys. With true strategic instinct he picked 
out for intensive evangelization the important 
points along the main highways between Jeru¬ 
salem and Rome. Another constant feature of 
his method is seen at Pisidian Antioch, where 
they tackled the local Jewish synagogue first. 

‘To the Jew first’ was Paul’s constant programme 
everywhere. 

On the first sabbath after arriving at Pisidian 
Antioch they went into the synagogue; and after 
the reading of the law and the prophets the 
rulers of the synagogue invited the strangers to 
pass on any word of exhortation they might have 
for the company. Paul stood up to speak, and 
the summary of his address is given at some 
length, probably to show the sort of synagogue 
sermon he was accustomed to preach throughout 
the Empire. He narrated the deliverance wrought 
by God for the nation of Israel at the exodus, 
and outlined their history from Moses to David. 
Then he passed from David to the promised 
Messiah of David’s seed, and declared that the 
promised Messiah had appeared in their day in 
the person of Jesus, whose death and well- 
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attested resurrection proved Him to be the 
Messiah foretold in Hebrew Scripture. Like 
Peter at Pentecost, he argued that the words of 
Ps. xvi. 10, ‘Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption’, could not apply to David 
himself, who did ‘see corruption’, but to the 
descendant of David who had in these last days, 
as a matter of evidence, risen from the dead. 
The sermon ended with an application to the 
present situation of the warning of the prophet 
Habakkuk on the eve of the Chaldean invasion: 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish . . . 
(the word ‘despisers’ is quoted from the lxx, 
where it replaces ‘among the nations’ in the 
Hebrew text). 

Antioch in Pisidia (14). It was not ‘in’ but near 
the border of Pisidia (one of the regions of the 
province of Galatia); render ‘Pisidian Antioch’. 
After the reading of the law and the prophets 
(15). I'he law was read through according to a 
fixed lectionary; readings were selected from the 
prophets with some resemblance or relation to 
the preceding lesson from the law. The rulers of 
the synagogue (15). These made arrangements 
for public worship, and invited suitable members 
of the congregation to read the lessons and give 
the address. Ye men and brethren (15). As else¬ 
where in Acts, this expression should simply be 
rendered ‘Brethren’. 

Men of Israel, and ye that fear GW (16). These 
words indicate the two elements in the congre¬ 
gation, the Jews and the Gentile ‘God-fearers’ 
(see x. 2n.). Suffered he their manners (18). 
Some texts, with a change of one letter in the 
Greek verb thus translated, read ‘he carried 
them like a nurse’ (cf. Dt. i. 31). Seven nations 
(19). Sec Dt. vii. 1. About the space of four 
hundred and fifty years (20). 1'his lime-note is 
misplaced in av and really covers the time from 
the beginning of the palriarchal sojourning to 
the occupation of the land (cf. rv). Cis (21); i.c. 
Kish. / have found David . . . (22); quoted from 
Ps. Ixxxix. 20 and 1 Sa. xiii. 14. When John had 
first preached . . . (24). Verses 24 31 contain an 
outline of the apostolic preaching similar to that 
in X. 36-43. 1 am not he (25); i.c. the Messiah. 
Cf. Jn. i. 20, 21. They took him down (29); a 
generalizing plural. In the Gospels Joseph of 
Arimathaea and Nicodemus are said to have 
done this. Unto us their children (33). Read ‘to 
us and to our children’ (F. H. Chase). He hath 
raised up Jesus again (33). Omit ‘again’; the 
reference here is to God’s raising up Jesus as 
Messiah in the sense in which He raised up David 
as king (22); contrast verse 34, where the resur¬ 
rection is in view: he raised him up from the dead. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee 
(33); quoted from Ps. ii. 7. The day of the king's 
anointing ‘was ideally the day in which he, the 
nation’s representative, was borfi into a new 
relation of sonship towards Jehovah' (F. H. 
Chase); the day of Jesus’ baptism is probably 
intended here (when He was addressed by God, 
‘Thou art my Son ...’)./ will give you the sure 
mercies of David (34); quoted from Is. Iv. 3. The 
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‘holy and sure blessings’ (rv) promised to David 
find their fulfilment in Christ through His resur¬ 
rection. All that believe are justified (39). It is 
noteworthy that only in this sermon of Paul’s 
does the concept of justification find explicit ex¬ 
pression in Acts. Faith in Christ brings a com¬ 
pletely righteous status in God’s presence, such 
as the law could never afford. Behold . . . (41); 
cf. Hab. i. 5 (which itself echoes Is. xxix. 14). 

c. Reaction to the gospel at Pisidian Antioch 
(xiii. 42-52) 

Paul’s address had been listened to with special 
interest by the Cientiles who attended the Jewish 
place of worship, the 'God-fearers’, as Luke calls 
them, who, without becoming proselytes, were 
attracted by the pure worship of Judaism, and 
even kept the .lewish law to some extent, e.g. by 
observing the sabbath. These were greatly at¬ 
tracted by Paul’s proclamation of forgiveness of 
sins through Christ, and begged that he should 
address them again next sabbath. These people, 
indeed, formed the main nucleus of Paul’s con¬ 
verts in most of the cities he went to, as he offered 
them through Christ equal rights before God 
with Jewish believers, without the necessity of 
observing the Jewish ceremonial law and be¬ 
coming prosebtes. 

Ttieir adhesion to Paul naturally aroused the 
envy of the Jews of the dispersion, who resented 
his drawing after him those Gentiles for whose 
ultimate conversion to Judaism they hoped. 
Such envy was speedily aroused at Pisidian 
Antioch, for the ‘God-fearers’ spread the news 
around, and next sabbath nearly the whole 
Gentile population of the colony attended the 
synagogue. When the Jews manifested their 
annoyance, Paul announced that since they 
reckoned themselves unworthy of the eternal life 
which he proclaimed, he would concentrate on 
the Gentiles—a process which was to be re¬ 
peated in city after city. But such opposition was 
stirred up by the Jews that Paul and Barnabas 
had to leave the city, not, however, before a 
number of the ‘God-fearers’ had confessed 
Christ and been formed into a church. 

Religious proselytes (43). It is disputed whether 
actual proselytes or ‘God-fearers’ are meant, but 
if it be the latter (as is suggested by the word 
rendered ‘religious’, Gk. sebomenoi), then this is 
the only place where such people are called 
proselytes^ a word elsewhere used in its strict 
sense. Everlasting life (46). Gk. zoc aidmos, re¬ 
presenting the Jewish expression ‘the life of the 
age to come (the resurrection age)’, which 
believers in Christ receive while still living 
temporally in the present age. I have set thee to 
be a light of the Gentiles . . . (47). This quotation 
from one of the Isaianic Servant Songs (Is. xlix. 
6) implies that the mission of the Serv'ant of the 
Lord, inaugurated by Jesus, is continued by His 
followers. As many as were ordained to eternal 
life (48); cf. verse 46. The verb rendered ‘or¬ 
dained’ may here have the sense of ‘inscribed’, 
‘enrolled’. Cf. Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. 


d. Iconlum, Lystra and Derbe (xiv. 1~28) 

The next city to be visited was Iconium where, in 
the same manner, the apostles entered the syna¬ 
gogue, and as a result of their preaching a large 
number both of Jews and Gentiles believed. But 
they were soon forced to leave Iconium in the 
same way as Antioch. Persecuted in one city, 
however, they fled to another, and betook them¬ 
selves to Lystra, another Roman colony, where 
the healing of a lame man by Paul provoked an 
outburst of religious enthusiasm among the 
native Anatolian population. Fancying that their 
city was again being favoured by a visit from the 
supreme god and his chief herald, as it had been 
in mythological narrative, they prepared to pay 
the missionaries divine honours. Recent archaeo¬ 
logical research has revealed that in that region 
Hermes (Mercurius) was associated with the 
worship of Zeus (Jupiter). 

When the apostles discovered what was afoot 
(the use of the Lycaonian vernacular had pre¬ 
vented their grasping the full situation at first) 
they succeeded with much ado in dissuading 
them, and Paul improved the occasion by in¬ 
structing them in the truth about the one true 
Creator who had revealed Himself in creation 
and providence. Ihis short summary of his 
speech resembles the longer account of his 
Athenian speech (xvii. 22 -31); and if in chapter 
xiii we have a sample ‘synagogue .sermon' of 
Paul, we have here a sample sermon delivered 
to pagans which, when taken along with the 
Athenian speech of chapter xvii and the argu¬ 
ments of Rom. i. 18—ii. 16, shows us the proper 
function of ‘natural revelation’ as a praeparatio 
evangelica. 

The visit to Lystra was abruptly cut short by 
a visit from Jews of Pisidian Antioch and 
Iconium, who stirred up a riot in which Paul, so 
recently acclaimed as the messenger of the 
Immortals, was manhandled and cast out of the 
city as dead. When he revived (this is narrated 
in such a way as to suggest miraculous inter¬ 
vention). they went on to the neighbouring city 
of Derbe. After repeating their programme there 
and founding another church, they made their 
way back through Lystra, Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch, encouraging the new disciples and 
placing the young churches on a stable basis by 
the appointment of elders in each. Some modem 
missionaries would think it hardly wise to confer 
presbytcral ordination on ‘native’ Christians so 
recently converted from heathenism! But we 
should not overlook the pluck of the apostles in 
revisiting cities from which they had so lately 
been expelled with every circumstance of outrage 
and brutality. From these cities they made their 
way to the coast, preaching the gospel en route, 
until they reached Attalia, from which they took 
.ship for the River Orontes and Syrian Antioch. 
See map on p. 916 for the complete outline of 
this first missionary journey. 

Iconium (1). The modem rail-junction of 
Konia, then the easternmost city of the Phrygian 
region of the province of Galatia. Together (1); 
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better, ‘in the same way’ (as in Pisidian Antioch). 
Verse 2 is recast thus in the ‘western* text: ‘But 
the Jews’ synagogue-leaders and rulers stirred up 
persecution against the righteous, and made the 
Gentiles* minds ill-disposed towards the brethren. 
But the Lord soon gave peace.’ 'Fhis recasting is 
no doubt intended to smooth the transition from 
verse 2 to verse 3, but it involves a double perse¬ 
cution. Verse 2 is really parenthetical, preparing 
the way for verse 5, and therefore at the beginning 
of verse 3 is resumptive, to be rendered ‘So, 
then*. With the apostles (4). Barnabas was no 
more one of the Twelve than Paul was, but he 
was probably, like him, a witness of the resur¬ 
rection, and in any case they were both com¬ 
missioners (Gk. aposwloi) of the church in 
Syrian Antioch. Fled unto Lystra and Dcrbe^ 
cities of Lycaonia (6), i.e, they crossed the regional 
frontier from Phrygia into Lycaonia, another 
region of Roman Galatia. They called Barnabas^ 
Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius (12). The names of 
the gods given by Luke are ‘Zeus’ and ‘Hermes’, 
the Greek forms; in the speech of Lycaonia (11) 
native Anatolian names were no doubt used. An 
altar near Lystra records the dedication to Zeus 
of a statue of Hermes by men with Lycaonian 
names; another altar in the vicinity is dedicated 
to the ‘Hearer of prayer* (presumably Zeus) and 
Hermes. Ovid's tale of how these two gods were 
hospitably entertained unawares by Philemon 
and Baucis has also its setting in these parts. 
Because he was the chief speaker (12). Hermes 
had a title similar to this in the Egyptian mys¬ 
teries. The priest of Jupiter, which was before 
their city (13), i.e. the priest of the temple of 
Zeus which lay in front of the city gate (the 
temple of Zeus Propolis). That ye should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God (15). Cf. 
1 Thes. i. 9 for very similar language. Who in 
times past ...(16). Cf. the reference to ‘the limes 
of this ignorance’ in xvii. 30. From Antioch (19); 
i.e. Pisidian Antioch. Having stoned Paul (19); 
cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25, ‘once was I stoned'. Derbe (20); 
from a Lycaonian word meaning ‘juniper*. Ami 
that we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God (22); a transition from in¬ 
direct to direct speech. Translate: ‘saying, 
“Through much tribulation . . Here ‘the 
kingdom of God* is something yet to be realized. 
AttaJia (25); modern Antalya, at the mouth of 
the Cataractes; it was the chief port of Pam- 
phylia. All that God had done with them (27); an 
expression emphasizing that the apostles were 
but God’s agents, or even instruments. (Cf. the 
title of Muller’s Narrative of the Lord's Dealings 
with George Midler.) Long time (28); lit. ‘no 
small time’ (a characteristic Lucan idiom); 
probably about a year. 

e. The apostolic letter from the Council of Jeru¬ 
salem (xv. 1—xvi. 5) 

I. The letter Issued (xv. 1-29). The churches 
founded by Paul and Barnabas during this 
journey are the Galatian churches to which 
Paul’s letter is addressed. He had not long left 


them when a crisis arose among them through 
the activity of Judaizers who urged upon them 
the necessity of adding circumcision and ob¬ 
servance of the ceremonial law to their faith in 
Christ. News of this coming to Paul at Antioch, 
he wrote them an urgent letter: *1 marvel that 
you have so soon turned away to a dilferent 
gospel* (Gal. i. 6). The Epistle, written at white 
heal, reveals his loving anxiety lest these new¬ 
born children should be beguiled from the 
simplicity of Christ and his indignation against 
those who were troubling them. 

1 he same issue became a live one at Antioch, 
too, about this time. The Gentile mission based 
on Antioch was bound to result in predominantly 
Gentile churches; and the more extreme Jewish 
party in the Jerusalem church saw that they must 
act at once if they were to act at all. So a cam¬ 
paign was organized, not only in the new 
churches of the Galatian province, but also in 
Antioch itself, the citadel of Gentile Christianity, 
urging the wholesale adoption of the Jewish law 
by all Christians as an indispensable condition 
of salvation and of fellowship with their Jewish 
fellow-believers. 

What happened at Antioch is described by 
Paul in Gal. ii. 11 IT.; so vigorously did the 
Judaizers press their point of view that even 
Peter, who was in Antioch at the time and knew 
perfectly what the rights and wrongs of the 
matter were, was drawn into an alarming appear¬ 
ance of ‘play-acting’, as Paul calls it, for he 
withdrew from the society of Gentile Christians. 
This action, though Peter may have justified it 
on grounds of expediency, was bound to have 
a devastating eflccl; even Barnabas of all people 
was inclined to follow suit, and Paul dealt 
drastically with the situation, charging Peter 
outright with dissimulation. His rebuke had a 
salutary effect; at the ensuing Council of Jeru¬ 
salem Peter supported Paul’s arguments in an 
uncompromising manner. 

But the problem raised by the Judaizers had 
to be dealt with and settled, if the Christian 
Church was to avoid the risk of being split right 
at the beginning into two bodies, a Jewish and 
a Gentile. So the church at Antioch sent dele¬ 
gates to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and 
the question was thoroughly discussed by them 
in the meeting known as the Council of Jeru¬ 
salem. In spite of the arguments of the Pharisaic 
party in the church, the weight of Peter’s 
authority, supported by Barnabas and Paul’s 
narrative of God’s bles.sing on the Gentile 
mission, and finally by James’s judicious sum¬ 
ming-up, swayed tlic mind of the Council in the 
liberal direction. 

No conditions were to be imposed on the 
Gentile Christians for salvation or admission to 
full Christian fellowship, save that condition 
which God Himself had accepted as sufficient, 
faith in Christ. Once that principle had been 
established, it was easier to deal with the practi¬ 
cal question of social intercourse. It would 
manifestly be an act of courtesy and grace on 
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v\\e ot Genffle Christians to respect certain 

3e\vish scruples; and the finding of the meeting 
was therefore conveyed in a letter to the church 
at Antioch and her daughter churches, asking 
them to abstain from food which had been 
sacrificed to idols, from blood and from flesh 
from which the blood had not been properly 
drained {things strangled), and to conform to the 
lofty and di\'inely appointed Jevvish code of 
relnlions between the sexes. \t is nonsense to say, 
as some have said, that Paul would never have 
accepted such conditions for his Gentile churches. 
Where principles were at stake, Paul was un¬ 
compromising; where these were not com¬ 
promised, iie was the most conciliatory of men, 
and there are several places in his letters where 
he urges upon his converts and others this very 
duty of respecting the scruples and consciences 
of others (cf. 1 Cor. viii. Itf.; Rom. xiv. IIT.). 

Certain men which came down from Judaea (I). 
Probably the same as those referred to in Gal. 
ii. 12, ‘certain came from James’ (though there 
is MS authority for reading ‘certain’ there as 
singular: ‘someone came from James’). Cf. 
verse 24. C ertain of the sect of the Pharisees 
which believed (5). There was nothing to prevent 
a Pharisee from accepting Jesus as Messiah 
while reiaining the distinctive Pharisaic tenets, 
but he tended to be a legally minded Christian. 
(Paul, of course, w-as the great exception to this 
tendency.) l! am needful to circumcise them, and 
to command them to keep the law of Moses i5). 
By ‘them’, of course, Gentile converts are meant, 
ft is not clear w'hether ‘needful’ means ‘needful 
for s.'ilvalion absolutely* or ‘needful for recogni¬ 
tion by and fellowship with Jewish Christians’. 
Probably these Pharisees would have considered 
this a distinction without a dilTerence. 

The apostles and elders came together (6). It 
seems from verse 12 {all the midtitude) that other 
members of the Jerusalem church were present, 
altiiough deliberation and decision rested with 
the leaders. That the (lentties by my mouth 
should hear the word of the gospel (1); a reference 
to the Cornelius incident (see chapter x). Giving 
them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us (8); 
cf. X. 47, xi, 15-17. Purifying their hearts by 
faith (9). ‘Purifying’, like giving in verse 8, is in 
Greek a simultaneous aorist participle, and both 
participles denote the same event: as those 
Gentiles believed the gospel, the Holy Spirit 
came upon them, cleansing their hearts (cF. 
X. 15, ‘what God hath cleansed’). A yoke . . . 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
hear (10). The obligations of the Jewish religion 
are frequently referred to as a ‘yoke’ by the 
rabbis (cf. tiie words of Jesus, ‘my yoke’, Mt. 
xi, 29, 30). Peter’s words probably rcprc.sent the 
general attitude of the Jewish rank and file 
towards the prcicticability of keeping the law. 
But we believe . , . (11). This verse probably 
means: ‘But by the grace of the Lord Jesus we 
are saved by faith just as they are.’ 

James answered (13). James appears by this 
time to be the acknowledged leader of the 


Jerusalem church, and one who commanded the 
loyalty of the legalists, Simeon (14), i.c. Peter; 
Simeon represents Heb. ShinTon more accu¬ 
rately than Simon does. To take out of them a 
people for his name (14); from among the 
Gentiles, that is, as well as from the Jews. This 
verse has been given an exaggerated ‘dispensa- 
tional’ significance fur beyond the implications 
of its context. To this agree the words of the 
prophets (15). The main quotation is from Am. 
ix. II, 12(1 w), with addiliojis at the beginning 
and the end. As the presence of believing Jews 
in the Church fulfilled the prediction of the 
restoration of David’s tabernacle, so the presence 
in it of believing Gentiles fulfilled Amos’s 
reference (lxx) to ‘the residue of men’ and ‘all 
the Gentiles'. Saith the Lord . . . (17). The words 
which follow' and conclude the quotation should 
run: ‘who maketh these things known from the 
beginning of the W'orld’ (av); cf. Is. xlv. 21. 

That they abstain (20). In the Received Text, 
which sltOLild be retained, the conditions laid 
dow'n for social intercourse arc in the main 
food laws; the fornication here prohibited may 
denote breaches of the Jewi.sh marriage law of 
Lv. xviii (fornication in the general .sense was 
in any case absolutely forbidden to all Christ¬ 
ians). Tlie ‘western’ text, here and in verse 29 
(and xxi. 25), turns liiese conditions into ethical 
reguiaiions—abslincnce from idolatry, fornica¬ 
tion (in the general sen.se) and bloodshed—and 
adds a negative form of tlic golden rule: ‘and 
that they should not do to others what they do 
not wish to have done to themselves’. The 
‘western’ reading reflects a time when the 
Judaizing controversy was gone and forgotten. 
For Moses of old time hath . . . (21), i.e. there is 
no danger that the Mosaic law will be forgotten, 
as it is regularly made known in synagogues 
throughout the Gentile world. It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and to us (28). So completely 
Spirit-possessed is their consciousness that the 
community is regarded as the very mouthpiece 
or vehicle of the Spirit. 

ii. The letter received (xv. 30—xvi. 5). The 
letter was taken to Antioch by two Jerusalem 
Christians, Judas and Silas, who accompanied 
the delegates from Antioch on their return 
journey. The reception of the letter at Antioch 
caused great satisfaction. 

Then Paul and Barnabas agreed to revisit the 
churches evangelized on their former journey, 
but di.sagrced about Mark. Barnabas refused to 
forgo the company of his cousin, and the upshot 
of the dissension was that instead of one mis¬ 
sionary lour there were two: Barnabas and 
Mark going to Cyprus again, while Paul took 
Silas, who had the double advantage of being a 
member of the Jerusalem church and a Roman 
citizen, and with him went through the cities of 
A.sia Minor visited on the previous journey, 
delivering to the churches copies of the apostolic 
decree. 

At Lystra they were joined by Timothy, whom 
Paul circumcised that he might be more useful 
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in the work of the gospel. Lesser minds have not 
been slow to charge Paul with inconsistency here 
(or else to deny the truth of Luke’s statement); 
but Paul was in truth loyal to a higher con¬ 
sistency, the consistency described in I Cor. 
ix. 19-23. He fought against any suggestion that 
Christians should be circumcised in order to 
complete their salvation; but Timothy had been 
brought up by his Jewish mother and grand¬ 
mother to be a Jew religiously in every point but 
circumcision, lo the Gentiles he was therefore 
a Jew; but to the Jews he was a Gentile because, 
his father having been a Greek, he was not 
circumcised. Therefore to regularize his position 
Paul circumcised him; it was better that he 
should be clearly one thing or the other than 
betwixt and between. 

Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there 
5 ////(34). This verse, taken over by the Received 
Text from the ‘western’ text, is no part of the 
original, and is therefore rightly omitted from 
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V. THE AEGEAN SHORES 
EVANGELIZED, xvi. 6--xix. 41 

a. Over to Europe: the gospel in Philippi (xvi. 

6 ^ 0 ) 

As the three made their way in the direction of 
nphesus, they were conscious of a succession of 
heaven-sent inhibitions which barred this road 
to them, and turned them north until they found 
the'msclvcs in the Aegean port of Troas, another 
Ronum colony, where they w^ere joined by a 
fourth companion, Luke, the writer of the 
narrative. 

At I’roas Paul had the night vision which led 
the whole company to conclude that God was 
calling them to go across to the European main¬ 
land with the gospel. So they sailed across the 
north Aegean and landed at Ncaf>olis in Mace¬ 
donia, the modern Kavalla, and went inland to 
the colony of Philippi. Here they settled, for 
Paul knew the value of planting a church here, 
near the eastern end of a great 
Roman highway, the Via Egnatia, 
which connected the Aegean with 
the Adriatic. The city’s status as a 
Roman colony was perhaps in 
Paul’s mind when at a later date 
he reminded the Philippian Christ¬ 
ians that they were ‘a colony of 
heaven' (Phil. iii. 20). 

There was apparently no syna¬ 
gogue in Philippi, presumably 
owing to the lack of the requisite 
minimum of ten men; but they 
found by the River Gangites a 
place where prayer mw wont to be 
made (the av probably represents 
the better reading here), and spoke 
to the women who came together 
there. One of these, Lydia from 
Thyatira, traded in the purple dye 
for w hich her native town had long 
been famed. When she heard the 


Rv; it contradicts verse 33, but was interpolated 
in an ctfort to explain why Silas appears again 
at Antioch in verse 40; it is simple, however, to 
suppose that Paul sent for him lo Jerusalem. 
The contention was so sharp (39); lit. ‘there was 
such friction’ (Gk. paroxysmos). It is idle to 
apportion blame between the two apostles; 
Mark’s later development proved that Barnabas 
had right on his side, but probably Mark would 
not have developed thus in Paul's company. 
Paul chose Silas (40), who is called Silvaiius in 
the Pauline Epistles and in 1 Pet. v. 12. It appears 


gospel, she believed, w'as baptized with her 
household, and persuaded the four missionaries 
to accept the hospitality of her home. 

Lydia is the first of three people in Philippi 
whose experience of the power of Christ in their 
lives is specially mentioned; and the three are 
so different that they might almost have been 
deliberately chosen to show how that power was 
able to bring peace and deliverance to the most 
diverse types. The second was the fortune¬ 
telling slave-girl who persisted in shouting un¬ 
solicited testimonials after Paul and his friends 


from xvi. 37 that he was, like Paul, a Roman 
citizen. Syria and Cilicia (41). Ihc double 
province mentioned in verse 23. 

A certain disciple was there (xvi. 1); i.e. in 
Lystra, the common factor in Derbe and Lystra 
(I) and Lystra and Iconium (2). A certain wontan^ 
which was a Jewess (1). She is called Eunice in 
2 Tim. i. 5. On her ‘mixed’ marriage, Ramsay 
suggests that the Phrygian Jews were less ex¬ 
clusive than those of Palestine. 


in the Philippian streets until Paul in the Name 
of Christ exorcized the spirit that possessed her. 
Unfortunately from her owners’ view^point, he 
exorcized their means of gain as well, and this 
led to Paul and Silas being dragged before the 
praetors—the grandiloquent name by which the 
two chief magistrates of this and other Roman 
colonies liked to call themselves—with the com¬ 
plaint: ‘These men are Jews, troubling our city 
continually, and teaching customs which it is not 
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right for Roman citizens like us cither to allow (also called Pytho), where he was believed to be 

or to practise.’ It is noteworthy that on the two embodied in a snake (the ‘Python’). Servants of 

chief occasions in Acts where Gentiles oppose the most high God, which shew unto us the way 

the gospel, it is because of its threat to vested of salvation (17). These religious terms were as 

financial interests, the other occasion being at current in Greek as in Jewish circles at this time. 

Ephesus. Among the Gentiles ‘salvation* (Gk. soteria) 

Paul and Silas were seized not only because was the object of many vows and prayers to the 

they were the two leaders of the party, but also ‘most high God’ (Gk. theos hypsistos) and other 

possibly because they looked much more Jewish ‘saviour gods’ (Gk. theoi satires), and was held 

than did Timothy, who was Greek on his father's out to initiates in the mystery religions. The 

side, or Luke, who was probably a complete magistrates (20): more accurately,‘the praetors’ 

Greek. The praetors, without inquiring carefully (which is the sense of Greek stratigoi used as a 

into the allegations, commanded the two men to civil title). They were the two senior collegiate 

be beaten with the ri>Js of the lictors, the at- magistrates of the colony. The more general 

tendants of senior Roman magistrates, and to Greek term for magistrates {arcfiontes) is trans- 

bc securely imprisoned. But while the two iated rulers at llie end of verse 19. Rent ojf their 

missionaries were praising God aloud at mid- clothes (22); i.e. the clothes of Paul and Silas, 

night, in spite of their cramped and painful And commanded to beat them (22). The word 

situation, an earthquake loosened the bars of rendered beat means strictly ‘beat with rods’ 

the prison and the bonds of the prisoners, and (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25, where Paul says he received 

the jailer, probably an ex-soldier, awakened in this treatment on two other occasions as well), 

spirit as well as in body, found himself indebted The rods were those which the praetors’ atten- 

for the preservation of his life and the salvation dants, the lictors, carried in bundles {fasces) as 

of his soul to the men whom a few hours i>re- a badge of ofiice. Made their feet fast in the 
vioiisly he had locked in the stocks. stocks (24). This served as an instrument of 

The praetors, sending next morning to release torture, as well as of security, for it had more 

the prisoners, found the tables turned on them, than two holes for the legs, which could thus be 

for they learned what in yesterday’s excitement forced far apart, causing great discomfort and 

they had omitted to ascertain, that the men were pain. Paul ami Silas prayed, and sang praises 

Roman citizens, aitd therefore legally protected unto God (25). ‘ Fhe legs feel no pain in the stocks 

against such shameful treatment as had been when the heart is in heaven,’ says Tcrtullian. 

meted out to them. So they had to eat humble Would have killed himself (27); since, presum- 

pie and ceremoniously conduct the two mis- ably, he was answerable for the prisoners* safe 

sionaries out of prison. Soon afterwards Paul, keeping, and not even an earthquake could 

Silas and Timothy left, apparently leaving Luke relieve him of his responsibility. We are all here 

behind to help the new church, which quickly (28). This suggests that the two missionaries 

became a church worthy of emulation. were able to exercise some moral control over 

Phrygia and the region of Galatia (6); rather, the other prisoners. The jailer and his actions 

the Phrygian region of the province of Galatia, could be seen from within, silhouetted in the 

They turned northwarvls through this territory doorway, although the prisoners in the darkness 

after the way into the province of Asia was were invisible to him. Whai must I do to be 

barred. Their original intention probably had saved? (30). It Is difficult to say how much he 

been to follow the main road westwards to meant by this expression, but the salvation he 

Ephesus. The Spirit suffered them not (7). Read actually received was full salvation, resulting 

‘the Spirit of Jesus .. .\ A man of Macedonia (9). from his acceptance of the word of the Lord (32). 

It is idle to inquire how Paul knew him to be Washed their stripes; and baptized (33). ‘He 
a Macedonian; his words, Cotne over into washed them from their stripes, and w'as him.self 

Macedonia, and help us, were sufficient indica- washed from his sins’ (Chrysostom). With all 

tion. Immediately we endeavoured. . . (10). These his house (34) is an adverb (Cjk. panoikei) which 

words mark the beginni.ng of the first ‘we’ section modifies rejoiced as well as believing. For the 

of Acts, which continues to verse 17. Philippi whole household’s becoming Christian cf. the 

(12); so called after Philip of Macedon who re- stories of Cornelius (xi. 14), of Lydia (xvi. 15), 

founded it as a fortified city, c. 350 u.c. It was and of Crispus (xviii. 8). The serJeants (35); i.e, 

made a Roman colony when Antony and Octa- the lictors; lit. ‘rod-bearers’ (Gk rhabdouchoi). 

vian settled their veterans there after the battle Uncondemned (37); Gk. akatakritos, which 

of Philippi in 42 li.c. The chief city of that probably represents here Lat. re incognita, 

part of Macedonia (12). Read ‘a city of the ‘without investigating our case’. By a series of 

first division of Macedonia’ (Macedonia was laws (the Valerian and Porcian Laws) Roman 

divided by the Romans into four administrative citizens were exempt from all degrading forms 

areas). of punishment. Desired them to depart (39). 

Which worshipped God (14), i.e. a ‘God- They could not expel Roman citizens from a 

fearer’. Possessed with a spirit of divination (16); Roman city, but only request them to leave; 

lit. ‘having a python-spirit’, ‘Pythons’ were the responsibility of protecting two unpopular 

people supposed to be inspired by Apollo, the Roman citizens was apparently more than they 

‘Pythian’ god, whose chief oracle was at Delphi felt able to undertake. 
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b. Hiessalonlca and Berea (xvii. 1-15) 

Paul and his company continued along the 
Egnatian road to Thessalonica, the capital of 
Macedonia, where they stayed long enough to 
found a new church. The message on which this 
church was founded is made plain in 1 Thes. 
i. 9, 10. But after Paul had made known the 
gospel in the synagogue for three successive 
sabbaths, showing from the Scripture lessons 
that Jesus was the Mes^^iah, the Jews who 
opposed him accused him before the politarchs 
—the name given here and in a numlx-r of in¬ 
scriptions to the chief magistrates of this and 
some other Macedonian towns. Paul had to 
leave the city in a hurry, perhaps because Jason, 
his host, had to go bail for his departure. Con¬ 
tinuing south, he came to Berea, and found its 
Jewish community more amenable than that of 
Thes.salonica; but Thessalonian Jews followed 
him there and stirred up the people against him. 
So he was escorted by brethren from Berea to 
Athens, where he waited for Silas and Timothy, 
who had remained behind. (The course of events 
at this juncture must be reconstructed by com¬ 
paring this passage of Acts with 1 I hcs. ii. 17— 
ill 8.) 

Amphipolis (1), a bridgehead position on the 
Struma, and Apollonia^ l>el\veen the Struma and 
the Vardar, were Macedonian cities on the 
Egnatian road. Thessalonica (1), made a fice 
city by the Romans in 42 b.c., was the capital of 
the Roman province of Macedonia. Opening 
ami alleging (3); i.e. opening the prophetic 
Scriptures and setting alongside them the recent 
historic events which fulfilled them. Christ must 
needs ha\e suffered . . . (3). For this emphasis 
cf. Lk. xxiv. 26, 46. The devout Greeks (4); i.e. 
the ‘God-fearers’. Lewd fellows of the baser sort 
(5); i.e, ‘loafers’, ‘corner-boys’. The riders of the 
city (6). Gk. politarchaU n word not found in 
classic literature, but attested epigraphicaily. 
Thessalonica was governed by a board of five 
magistrates so named in the Augustan Age. 
These that have turned the world upside down (6). 
The word (Gk. anastatoO) suggests subversive 
revolutionary agitation. Another king (7); or 
‘another emperor’. The charge as framed was of 
the most serious character and could not be 
ignored. When they had taken security of Jason 
(9). Jason and his associates went bail for Paul’s 
good behaviour, which in this case involved his 
leaving Thessalonica, a situation referred to in 
1 Thes. ii. 18. 

Berea (10), A city of Thessaly. More noble 
(11); i.e. more liberal or open-minded. As it 
were to the sea (14); rather, ‘as far as the sea’, 
perhaps to Methone or Dium, where he took 
ship for Piraeus, the port of Athens. 

c. Paul in Athens (xvii. 16-34) 

Paul’s residence in Athens is reported by Luke 
in a manner which rings true in the ears of 
classical students. Several centuries earlier this 
city had been reproached by its statesmen for 


being more interested in hearing the latest news 
than in attending to matters of more pressing 
importance (cf. xvii. 21). Nothing is said of 
Paul’s aesthetic appreciation of the sculptures 
of Pheidias, or of any feelings stirred in the 
breast of this champion of Christian liberty by 
the knowledge that this was the cradle of de¬ 
mocracy; to him the sight of the beautiful city 
of Cecrops brought sorrow as he beheld it so 
full of idols. Here he discoursed not only with 
the Jews in the synagogue, but also with the 
Athenians in the market-place, the Agora, the 
centre of Athenian life, where he disputed with 
the followers of the two illustrious schools of 
the Stoics and the Epicureans, the former of 
whom pursued self-sufficiency as the highest 
good, the latter pleasure. To these Paul appeared 
as a setter forth of strange gods (18), and they 
brought him before the Court of the Areopagus 
to expound his teaching. 

This was the most ancient institution of 
Athens, founded, according to tradition, over a 
thousand years before by the city’s patron god¬ 
dess Athene. When Athens became a democracy 
in the fifth, century ft.c., much of the power of 
this court was broken, but it retained great 
moral prestige, which tended to increase under 
the Romans; and there is evidence that at this 
time one of its functions was to examine and 
license public lecturers. 

Paul’s speech before this body, as reported by 
Luke, followed lines not unlike those of his 
speech at Lystra (xiv. 15-17). Beginning with a 
reference to an altar dedicated TO THE UN¬ 
KNOWN GOD (a type of altar-dcdication at 
Athens to which other writers testify), Paul 
declared that his mission was to make this 
unknown God known to them; and he went on 
to describe His work in creation and providence, 
using language borrowed from some of the 
Greek poets, such as Epimenidcs of Crete {For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being) and 
Aratus of Cilicia {For we are also his offspring). 

Paul then argued that God should not be 
worshipped after the idolatrous fashion of 
Athens and the pagan world in general, and that, 
whereas hilhcrlo God had overlooked the ignor¬ 
ance of men, a change had come now in that 
He was commanding all men everywhere to 
repent, in view of the coming judgment of the 
world, proof of which had been publicly given, 
seeing that the Man appointed to execute this 
judgment had been raised from the dead. (For 
this emphasis on the Manhood of Christ in 
connection with His judging the world cf. Dn. 
vii. 13; Jn. v. 27.) The audience listened in¬ 
terestedly enough until Paul spoke of resurrec¬ 
tion. This they could not stomach. The im¬ 
mortality of the soul was a commonplace of 
several of their philosophical schools, but the 
resurrection of the body was to them as absurd 
as it was undesirable. It is still as much a 
stumbling-block to many as it was to the 
Athenians, but it is integral to the Christian 
faith. 
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Wholly given to idolatry (16); i.e. full of temples 
and images of pagan deities. Devout persons 
(17); i.e. ‘God-fearers’. Epicureans (18). These 
took their name from Epicurus, the founder of 
this school (341-270 b.c.); Stoicks were so called 
from the Painted Stoa (colonnade) where Zeno, 
their founder (340-265 b.c.), taught his disciples. 
Babbler (18); Gk. spcrmologus^ an intellectual 
cheap-jack, a retailer of scraps of second-hand 
philosophy (a word of characteristic Athenian 
slang). Jesus^ and the resurrection (18). These 
may have been taken by the Athenian populace 
as the names of two new-fangled divinities. 
Areopagus (19). Not here a place, but a body of 
men, the Court of the Areopagus. For all the 
Athenians . . . spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to telk or to hear some new thing (21). 
Several examples of this characterization of the 
ancient Athenians can be found in classical 
literature. Mars^ hill (22); lit. ‘Areopagus'; here 
as in verse 19 the men, not a place, should be 
understood. I'oo superstitious (22), or ‘very 
religious’ (rv). TO THE UNKNOWN GOD (23). 
See on this N. B. Stonehouse, The Areopagus 
Address (Tyndalc New Testament Lecture, 1949), 
pp. 15ir. Ignorantly (23), i.e. confessing Him to 
be unknown to you. Dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands (24). Cf. vii. 48, and sec R. A. 
Cole, The New Temple (Tyndalc New Testament 
Lecture, 1950). In the words of verse 25 the 
Epicureans would find confirmation of their 
view' that the divine Being has no need of any¬ 
thing that men can give, and the Stoics of their 
view that Me is the source of all life. Hath made 
of one blood (26). The best texts omit ‘blood*; 
the reference will then be to the ‘one man’ Irom 
whom, in the Bible, all men are descended. I'his 
contradicted the cherished Athenian belief that 
they themselves were sprung from the soil of 
Attica. Hath determined the times . . . and the 
bounds of their habitation (26). Cf. Dt. xxxii. 8. 
For in him we live^ and move . . . (28). 3 his quota¬ 
tion from Epimenides is intcicsting for several 
reasons. For one thing, Epimenides w'as sup¬ 
posed in Greek legend to have advised llio 
erection of ‘anonymous altars’ in and around 
Athens: for another, a further line from the 
same context is quoted in Tit. i. 12. In the con¬ 
text referred to, Epimenides addresses the 
Supreme God: 

"They fashioned a tomb for Tliee^ O holy and 
high Oney 

The Cretans, always liars, evil beasts, idle 
bellies ! 

But Thou art not dead; for ever Thou art risen 
and alive. 

For in Thee we live and move and have our 
being d 

Winked at (30), i.e. overlooked; cf. Rom. iii. 

25, ‘the passing over of sins done in former 
times’. He will judge the world in righteousness 
(31); based on such Old Testament passages as 
Ps. xevi. 13. Whom he hath ordained (31); cf. 

X. 42. When they heard of the resurrection of the 
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dead (32). The tragedian Aeschylus had de¬ 
scribed the god Apollo as saying, on the occa¬ 
sion when the Court of the Areopagus was 
founded by the city’s patron goddess Athene, 
‘But when the earth has drunk up a man’s blood, 
once he is dead there is no resurrection’ (the 
same Gieek word anastasis being used as in 
Paul’s preaching). This, in Athenian eyes, was 
higher authority than Paul’s, Dionysius the 
Areopagite (34). A member of the Areopagus 
Court. The body of Neoplatonic literature 
ascribed to this Dionysius is actually several 
centuries later than his time, 

d. Paul in Corinth (xviil. 1-28) 

i. The church founded (xviii. 1-17). Paul’s 
next move was to Corinth, a great commercial 
city with a double harbour. After its destruction 
by the Roman general Mummius in 146 B.c., it 
had lain in ruins for I(X) years, until Julius 
Cae.sar refounded it as a Roman colony in 
46 B.c. It had long enjoyed an unenviable repu¬ 
tation for loose morality, and it was only with 
difiiculiy that the church soon to be founded 
there kept this at bay; jet Paul knew the im¬ 
portance of leaving a strong ‘ceil* of the new 
community in this city, and he spent eighteen 
months there. There he met Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla, who w'cre to prove such a help to him 
in his subsequent labours. 

At first, with some success, he made the local 
synagogue his base of operation, but when 
Jewish opposition made it impossible to con¬ 
tinue there, he availed himself of the hospitality 
of Titiiis Justus, a ‘God-fearer’ v/ho lived next 
door to the synagogue. (Ramsay supposed, 
probably rightly, that this man's full name W'us 
Gains Titius Justus, and that he W'as ‘Gaius 
mine host’ of Rom. xvi. 23 and of 1 Cor. i. 14.) 

As Paul wcjit on proclaiming the good news 
at Corinth, many believed, including the ruler of 
the synagogue, Crispus (cf. 1 Cor. i, 14). Mis 
Jewish opponents, however, did not slacken 
their efTorts to hinder him, and soon accused 
him before Junius Gallic, the Roman proconsul 
of Achaia, of illegal religious propaganda. 
Ciallio is an interesting figure; he was the much- 
loved brother of Seneca, the Stoic philosopher 
and tutor of Nero. There is inscriptional evidence 
that he governed Achaia from 51 to 52. He saw 
through the specious pleas of Paul’s accusers. If 
Paul had contravened Roman law, he said, he 
would listen to them, but as the question seemed 
to concern only Jewish beliefs and interpreta¬ 
tions, it did not fall within his jurisdiction. 
Ramsay emphasi/es the importance of Gallio’s 
decision both as a precedent for other governors 
and as a sign in Paul's eyes that Roman govern¬ 
ment could be relied upon to protect the liberty 
of (?hristian preachers, in which confidence he 
later appealed to Caesar himself. 

The scene which followed Gallio’s rebuff to 
the Jews, the beating of the ruler of the syna¬ 
gogue by the Greek mob, shows how near the 
surface anli-Jcwish feeling lay in those days. If 
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this Sosthenes is the same as that of 1 Cor. i. 1, 
then he, like his predecessor Crispiis, ultimately 
became a Christian. Another eminent Corinthian 
convert was Erast us, the city treasurer (Rom. 
xvi. 23), whose name has been identified with 
great probability in a Corinthian inscription. 

Pontus (2). A province of northern Asia Minor, 
on the south shore of the Black Sea. Priscilla 
(2); the diminutive and familiar form of her 
name; Paul regularly refers to her, more form¬ 
ally, as 'Prisca’. Claudius had commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome (2); all Jews, that is, 
who were not Roman citizens. According to 
Suetonius, he expelled them ‘because they were 
constantly rioting at the instigation of Chrestns’, 
probably a distorted allusion to disputes between 
Christian and non-Christian .lews at Rome. The 
expulsion may be dated c. 49-50. Tent makers 
(.^). The word may mean, more broadly, ‘leather- 
workers'. It was regarded as proper for a rabbi 
to practise a manual occupation, so as not to 
make monetary profit out of liis sacred teaching. 
Tvery sahhuth (4). The ‘western' text adds, ‘in¬ 
serting tlie name of the Lord .Icsus’ (i.c. as an 
interpretative expansion in the readings from 
the prophets). Was pressed in the spirit (5); 
better, ‘proceeded to devote hiinsclf entirely to 
the preaching’, his material necessities being 
supplied by gifts which Silas and Timothy 
brought from the Macedonian churches. Blas¬ 
phemed (6). ‘Spoke evil of the name of Jesus.' 
One that worshipped God (7); i.c. a Clod-fearer. 
With all his house (8). Cf. xi. 14, xvi. 15, 3HT. 
No man shall set on thee to hurt thee (10). This 
promise was fulfilled in the failure of the attack 
described in verses 12-17. A year and six months 
(11). Probably from autumn .^0 to spring 52. 

When Gallia was the deputy of Achaia (12). 
For ‘deputy' read ‘proconsul' (cf. xiii. 7, 12, 
xix. 3S), An inscription at Delphi, recording a 
proclamation of Claudius, makes it probable 
that Gallio was appointed to his proconsulship 
in July, 51. The Roman province of Achaia 
included all Greece south of Macedonia. This 
fellow persuadeth men to worship God contrary 
to the law (13); i.e. he propagates: a religio 
illicita, a cult not licensed by Roman law. / will 
be no judge of such matters (15). Previously 
Jewish opposition had had recourse to mob 
violence or to city magistrates; it now attempted 
to inllueitce a higher court, the provincial magis¬ 
trate, against the apostles. Gallio's decision that 
the gospel was a form of Judaism, which was a 
religion specifically protected by Roman law, 
could not be allowed undisputed validity for 
long, but as a precedent it did afford protection 
to Christianity for ten vital years. Gallio cared 
for none of these things (17); i.c. he turned a 
blind eye to the behaviour of the pagan crowd, 
who followed up the proconsul’s snub to the 
local Jews by assaulting one of their leading 
representatives. 

ii. Paul leaves Corinth and Apollos arrives 
(xviii. 18-28). In the spring of 52 Paul left 
Corinth and paid a short visit to Jerusalem, at 


the Passover season. On the way he called at 
Ephesus, but could not stay there at the time, 
in spite of the pressing invitation of the syna¬ 
gogue. Me promised, how'ever, to return, and 
kept his promise in the autumn. Meanwhile great 
interest was aroused in the synagogue at Ephesus 
by an Alexandrian Jew named Apollos, well 
versed in the Old Testament Scriptures and also 
in the story of Jesus, comparison of which with 
the Old Testament convinced him that Jesus was 
indeed the Messiah; and with his powerful 
reasoning he expounded this teaching in the 
synagogue. Aquila and Priscilla, who had accom¬ 
panied Paul from Corinth to Ephesus, heard 
him and, as he knew only of the baptism of 
John, they taught iiim the way of the Lord more 
accurately, benefiting from the teaching they 
themselves had received from Paul. When 
Apollos w'as about to pursue his journey to 
Greece, they commended him to (lie cliurch of 
Corinth; aiul so powerful was the assistance he 
gave the Christians there that Paul could wiitc 
to them later: ‘1 planted, and Apollos watered' 
(1 Cor. iii. 6). Ahhough some Corinthians tried 
to make him a party leader in rivalry to Paul, it 
IS clear that there was no party feeling between 
Paul and Apollos themselves (cf. 1 Cor. wi. 12). 

flaring shorn his head in Ccnchrea: for he had 
a vmv (18), i.e. Paul. I he vow was a temporary 
Nazirite vow, perhaps one of gratitude for the 
promise of verses 9, 10. Cf. Acts xxi. 23, 24. 
Cenchrcac (the better spelling) was the eastern 
(Aegean) port of Corinth: cf. Rom. x\i. 1. 
t.phesus (19). An ancient Greek city, at this time 
capital of the province of Asia and chief com¬ 
mercial centre of Asia Minor. I must by all means 
keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem (21). 
This is a ‘w'cstcrn’ addition to the original text, 
but no doubt gives the true reason for Paul's 
hasty departure. The feast was probably Pass- 
over, which in a.d. 52 fell early in April, and as 
the seas w’erc closed for navigation until March 
10 there was the less time to spare. Gone up 
(22); i.e. to Jerusalem. Went over all the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia (23); lit. ‘the Galatian 
region and Phrygia', revisiting the churches 
founded on his first missionary journey in Asia 
Minor. 

Born at Alexandria (24), and perhaps therefore 
given to the allegorizing interpretation of 
Scripture, like Philo. An eloeptent man (24); 
rather, ‘a learned man' (rv). f ervent in the 
spirit (25); i.c. full of enthusiasm. The things of 
the Lord (25); i.c. the gospel story. Knowing only 
the baptism of John (25). His knowledge of the 
gospel may have come from a Galilean source 
rather than from the Jerusalem apostles. When 
he was disposed to pass into Achaia (27). Accord¬ 
ing to the ‘western’ text, some Corinthian 
visitors in Ephesus heard him there and per¬ 
suaded him to accompany them back to Corinth. 

e. Ephesus and the province of Asia (xix. 1-41) 

i. Ephesus evangelized (xix. 1-20). Paul, 
having paid his visit to Palestine, returned over- 
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land to Ephesus and settled down there for 
some two and a half years, from the autumn of 
52 to the spring of 55. There a great work was 
accomplished, radiating out from Ephesus to 
other cities of the province of Asia, such as 
Colossae, Laodicea and Hierapolis. The effect 
of the preaching is vividly portrayed by Luke in 
a few cameos. First we meet the twelve ‘disciples’ 
who knew only John’s baptism and had never 
heard of the Holy Spirit; perhaps these were the 
fruit of Apollos’s earlier preaching. Then we 
have Paul’s withdrawal from the synagogue to 
the lecture-hall of Tyrannus where, according to 
one textual tradition, he lectured daily from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., during the heat of the day, 
after having presumably spent the earlier hours 
of the morning tent-making. The mighty works 
wrought through Paul at Ephesus led to en¬ 
counters with the local magicians, and we have 
the vivid description of the sons of Sceva. The 


burning of the magic sciolls reminds us that 
such scrolls were so closely connected with 
Ephesus in the ancient world that they were 
commonly called Ephesia grammata, ‘Ephesian 
letters’. 

Haring passed through the upper coasts (1). 
Paul, instead of taking the main route to Ephesus 
by the Lycus and Maeander valleys, appears to 
have taken a higher road farther north, ap¬ 
proaching the city from the north side of Ml. 
Messogis. Disciples (1). This word standing 
alone means not ‘disciples of John’ but ‘disciples 
of Jesus’, whatever the defects in their knowledge 
might be. Have ye received,. (2). Better, ‘Did 

you receive the Holy Spirit on believing?’ We 
have not so much as heard whether there he any 
Holy Ghost (2), with special reference to the 
Holy Spirit as sent at Pentecost with outward 
manifestation (so regularly in Acts). John verily 
baptized ... (4); cf. i. 5, xi. 16. That they should 
believe on him which should come after him (4); 
cf. Jn. i. 26ff., iii. 25ff. There are striking agree¬ 
ments between John and Acts in their accounts 


of John the Baptist and of the Holy Spirit, They 
were baptized in (into) the name of the Lord 
Jesus (5). The same expression as in viii. 16. 
This is the only instance of re-baptism recorded 
in the New Testament. And when Paul had laid 
his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them 
(6), as happened to the Samaritan converts in 
viii. 17. 

Spake evil of that way (9); better, . . the 
Way’, i.e. the gospel, as in ix. 2. Disputing (9); 
better, ‘conducting discussions’ (Gk. dialegomai). 
In the school of one Tvrannus (9), which served 
much the same purpose in Ephesus as the house 
of Titius Justus did in Corinth. The ‘western’ 
text adds ‘from the fifth to the tenth hour’, the 
midday recess when Tyrannus himself did not 
use his lecture-room. Two years (10). Probably 
two years and a few months, which with the 
three months of verse 8 approximate to the three 
years of xx. 31. All they which dwelt in Asia (10), 
i.e. in the Roman province of that 
name, and especially in the area 
round Ephesus. Probably all seven 
churches addressed in Revelation 
(Rev. i. II), as well as those at 
Colossae and Hierapolis (Col. iv. 
13), were founded in these years. 
Handkerchiefs or aprons (12). Two 
words of Latin origin: sudaria (lit. 
‘sweat-rags’; cf. Lk. xix. 20; also 
Jn. xi. 44, XX. 7) and semicinctia 
(articles which Paul would use 
while engaged in ‘tent-making’). 

We adjure you by Jesus (13). The 
use of this name and other Jewish 
names in pagan exorcism is attested 
by papyrus scrolls of magic spells 
which have come down to us. 
Chief of the priests (14). Luke is 
piobably quoting, but not confirm¬ 
ing, Sceva's account of himself. A 
Jewish High Priest was believed to 
know the secret pronunciation of the ineffable 
Name of Israel's God, and so to be in command 
of a specially potent spell. Confessed, and shewed 
their deeds (18); i.e. their spells; to divulge these 
was to render them useless. Curious arts (19); 
i.e. magical practices. Books (19); i.e. scrolls of 
papyrus or parchment. Pieces of silver (19); 
drachmae (‘shillings’). 

ii. ITie riot at Ephesus (xix. 21>41). The most 
vivid scene of all in Luke’s narrative of Paul's 
Ephesian ministry is the riotous assembly in the 
great open-air theatre of the city, lately exca¬ 
vated and estimated to have had room for 25,000 
people. The local guild of silversmiths, who 
drew a comfortable income from the sale of 
silver images of the great goddess Artemis set in 
silver niches, were alarmed for the prospects of 
their craft at the sight of so many people be¬ 
coming Christians and, disguising this alarm as 
concern for the honour of the goddess, they 
called an indignation meeting. The indignation 
spread to the general public, who ran into the 
theatre and staged a pro-Artemis and anti- 
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Jewish riot. (Notice the humour of verse 32.) 
Paul himself was prevented from entering the 
theatre by the Asiarchs, the chief men of the 
cities of the province, from whose ranks the 
high priests of the imperial worship in Asia 
were drawn. Alexander, a local Jew, tried to 
address the mob, perhaps in order to dissociate 
the Jewish community from the objects of the 
popular resentment. But the mob, in no mood to 
make fine distinctions, howled him down, and 
kept up for two hours the cry ‘Great is Diana 
(Artemis) of the Ephesians’. At last the town 
clerk, greatly agitated lest the Roman authorities 
should lay severe penalties on the city for this 
riotous behaviour, persuaded them to be quiet 
and go home, telling them that if they had any 
complaint against these men they should lay it 
before the authorities in the proper manner. 

To go to Jerusalem (21), along with the dele¬ 
gates of his Gentile churches who were carrying 
gifts from these churches to the Jerusalem 
Christians. I must also see Rome (21). Cf. Rom. 
i. llff., XV. 23ff. for Paul’s plans. Ramsay finds 
here ‘the clear conception of a far-reaching plan’ 
to visit Rome on his way to evangelize ‘the chief 
seat of Roman civilization in the West’ (i.c. 
Spain), anil regards this decision as a crisis in 
Paul’s career. Timotliem (22). Cf. Phil. ii. 19 for 
this mission of Timothy to Macedonia. That 
way (23). ‘The Way’, as in verse 9. Diana (24). 
It is unfortunate that this Roman name has been 
used by the translators for Greek Artemis, the 
great goddess of Ephesus (a local form of the 
great mother-goddess worshii-ped from time 
immemorial in Asia Minor), whose temple was 
one of the seven wonders of antiquity. Whom 
all Asia and the world worAhippeth (27). Over 
thirty places throughout the world have been 
enumerated where the cult of Ephesian Artemis 
was venerated. Gains ami Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia (29). Read with some mss, ‘a man of 
Macedonia’, referring to Aristarchus; Gaius 
belonged to Derbe in Asia Minor (xx. 4). These 
two may have been Luke’s informants for this 
incident. Into the theatre (29). The open-air 
theatre of Ephesus could accommodate 25,0(X) 
persons and was a convenient place for meetings 
of the citizen body, regular or irregular. The 
chief of Asia (31); lit. Asiarchs. It is noteworthy 
that Paul found sympathizers in the highest 
ranks of Ephesian society. The townclcrk (35); 
Gk. grammateus. He was chief liaison officer 
between the free municipal administration of 
Ephesus and the Roman provincial government. 
A worshipper of the great goddess Diana (35); 
better, ‘Temple Warden of Great Artemis’—a 
much prized title borne by the city. The image 
which fell down from Jupiter (35); i.e. from the 
sky; presumably a meteorite, in which the 
semblance of the ‘many-breasted’ goddess was 
discerned. Robbers of churches (37); i.e. temple- 
robbers. There are deputies (38); i.e. proconsuls; 
the generalizing plural is used because Junius 
SDanus, proconsul of the province, had recently 
been assassinated (late in 54) and his successor 


had not yet arrived. The proconsul presided at 
the assizes {the law is open should be rendered 
‘assizes are held’). In a lawful assembly (39). 
The regular assembly (Gk, ekklesia) of the 
citizens met three times a month. Rome would 
not tolerate an irregular and riotous assembly 
like the present one. To be called in question 
(40); i.c. by the Romans. 

VI. HOW PAUL REALIZED HIS HOPE 
OF SEEING ROME. xx. 1—xxviU. 31 

a. Paul sets out for Palestine (xx. 1-38) 

i. The apostle sails with the delegates (xx. 1- 
16). After the conclusion of his time in Ephesus, 
Paul spent some time in Macedonia and Greece, 
during which he travelled to the borders of 
lllyricum (the modern Albania and Yugoslavia), 
as we learn from Rom. xv. 19. He liad organized 
collections, as an outward sign of fellowship, in 
his Gentile churches, for the poor Christians in 
the Jerusalem church; and in the spring of 57 
he set sail for Palestine with the delegates whom 
these Gentile churches had appointed to present 
their gifts. His intention was, after paying this 
visit to Jerusalem, to leave the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean for the Western, calling on the Roman 
church on his way to Spain (xix. 21; Rom. xv. 
23If.). Luke rejoined him at Pliilippi and accom¬ 
panied him to Jerusalem, and we have a detailed 
narrative in the first person plural of the voyage 
to Palestine. Tlie visit to Troas throw's some 
interesting light on Paul’s practice when he 
visited a church; wc notice incidentally that his 
sermons (or rather dialogues) were not of the 
twenty-minute order, and even if his discourse 
was inteiTupted by a momentarily fatal accident, 
yet, after Paul’s reassuring words about the 
young man, the meeting went on till daybreak. 

Emlyraced them (1). Read ‘exhorted tliem and 
took his leave of them’. He came into Greece 

(2) ; i.e. into the province of Achaia (cf. xix. 21 
and see xviii. 12n.). And there abode three months 

(3) ; mainly at Corinth, where early in a.d, 57 he 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans. And there 
accompanied him , . . (4). The names are those 
of delegates from the Pauline churches on both 
sides of the Aegean, who were carrying their 
churches’ gifts to the Christians at Jerusalem 
(cf. xxiv. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. Iff.; 2 Cor. viii. Iff.; 
Rom. XV. 25ff.). Sopater (4); perhaps the Sosi- 
patcr of Rom. xvi. 21. These going before tarried 
for us at Troas (5). They crossed from Cenchreae, 
presumably, while Paul and Luke crossed from 
Philippi. 

We sailed away from Philippi (6). It is note¬ 
worthy that this new ‘we’ section (xx. 5—^xxi. 18) 
begins where the former one finished (xvi. 17)— 
at Philippi, where Luke may have spent the 
whole intervening period. After the days of 
unleavened bread (6). In a.d. 57 they ended on 
Thursday, April 14. Upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came (‘we were gathered’, 
Rv) together to break bread (7); i.e. to celebrate 
the Eucharist; probably it was their practice to 
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do this each Sunday evening. In the event it was 
Monday morning ^fore they ‘broke the bread' 
(11), for Paul continued his speech until midnight 
(7). There were many lights (8). The resultant 
smoky, oily atmosphere would increase tuty- 
chus’s proneness to sleep. The third loft (9); i.e. 
the third storey. H 'as taken up dead (9). Luke, as 
a physician, probably satisfied himself that this 
was so. His life is in him (10); probably implying 
that life had returned to him. Cf, 1 Ki. xvii. 22; 
2 Ki. iv. 34, 35. Broken bread (11); lit. 'broken 
the bread’; the article points back to verse 7 and 
indicates that now at last they celebrated the 
Eucharist as they had intended to do. And 
eaten (II). This refers to their taking food in 
addition to the eucharistic breaking of the 
bread. They brought the young man alive (12). 
Eutychus evidently recovered consciousness just 
before Paul's departure. Minding himself to go 
afoot (13). The sea route from Troas to Assos 
was longer than the land route, as it invoKed 
the rounding of Cape Ledum. Mitylene (14). 
The chief town of the island of Lesbos. And 
tarried at TrogyIlium (15). This clause is absent 
from the best texts, but the statement is in- 
hciently probable. Paul had determined to sail hv 
(i.c. ‘past') Lphesus (16). Me probably made this 
decision at 1 roas, and so chose a fast ship which 
took the straight course across the moutii of the 
Ephesian gulf, in order to reach Palestine in 
time. 

ii. PauPs address to the ciders of Ephesus (xx. 
17-38). The meeting at Miletus between Paul 
and the elders of the Ephesian church is im¬ 
portant because it contains the one record in 
Acts of i^auEs addressing a Christian audience. 
Its authenticity is strongly supported by its 
similarity to Paul’s Epistles, the more so as there 
is no evidence that Luke was acquainted with 
these. The address throws light both on the 
course of events in the recent past and on PauEs 
misgivings for the future, although nothing 
shifted him from his determination to carry out 
the work divinely allotted to him and to finish 
his course with joy. 

From Miletus he sent to Ephesus (17). A dis¬ 
tance of sonic thirty miles. Temptations^ which 
befell me by the lying in wait (lit. ‘plots') of the 
Jews (E)). Cf. the reference to Alexander the 
coppersm th vn 2 Eim. iv. 14, which may be 
relevant here if he is the Alexander of xix. 33. 
It is plain, besides, from references in the Corin¬ 
thian Epistles (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 30- 32; 2 Cor. i. 
8-10) that Paul was ex])osed to serious danger 
during his Ephesian ministry, over and above 
the danger occasioned by the riot of xix. 2311. 
Both to the Jews, and also to the (ireeks (21); cf. 
Rom. i. 141E, iii. 9. Repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ (21). For this 
summary of Paul’s message cf. xxvi. 20; Rom. 
X. 9fr.; 2 Cor. v. 201T. Bound in the spirit (22); 
i.e. under the constraint of the Spirit (cf. xvi. 6, 
7). The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city (23). 
Speaking through the prophets in various 
churches (cf. xxi. 4, IJ). Compare the appre¬ 


hensions expressed in Rom. xv. 31a. To testify 
the gospel of the grace of God (24). This is evi¬ 
dently identical with preaching the kingdom of 
God (25). / know that ye all . shall see my 
face no more (25). His intention, if he .survived 
the fore.scen dangers at Jerusalem, was to go to 
Spain. Whether in fact they did see him again 
must remain uncertain. / am pure from the blood 
of all men (26). For the general idea cf. Ezk. 
xxxiii. 1-9. The Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers (28); i.e. ‘bishops’ (Gk. episkopos). In 
the first century a.d. ‘elder’ (cf. verse 17) and 
‘bishop’ are practically interchangeable tenns. 
Which he hath purchased with his own blood (28). 
Or ‘. . . with the blood of His own One’, ‘. . . of 
His Wcll-bcloved*. Grievous wolves (29). Tiiis 
refers to one class of false teachers; another 
class is indicated in verse 30. Tiiree years (31); 
see xix. lOn. The word of Ins grace t32). ‘ Ihis 
message of the free bounty of God is the word 
which has the greatest ellcct on the heart of 
man, and so it is able to build up the church’ 
(Rackham). An inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified (32); cf. xxvi. 18; Eph. i. 14; 
C'ol. iii. 24. These hands have /ninisrered unto my 
necessities (34). Spoken no doubt with an appro¬ 
priate gesture. Cf. I Cor. ix. 1511'.; 2 Cor. xi. 711'.; 

1 Thes. ii. 9; 2 Thes. iii. 7rl'. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive (35). This saying is not 
recorded in the Gospels, though its general 
sense can be paralleled there. It seems that col¬ 
lections of the sayings of Jesus were already 
current. 

b. Miletus to Caesarea (xxi, 1-14) 

When Paul and his companions left Miletus they 
cofilinucd the journey to Palestine and landed 
at J yre, where their ship w’as to unload. The 
picture of their departure from l yre, escorted to 
the ship by the Christian families of that city, 
fast friends after a week’s acquaintance, shows 
how firm a bond primitive Christianity was. As 
Paul went from one port to another, indications 
of the danger lying ahead of him in Jerusalem 
became more and more ominous; the Tyrian 
disciples, speaking by inspiration, begged him 
not to continue his journey there, and at Caesarea 
the prophet Agabus reappears to foretell plainly 
what is going to happen to him. But ‘none of 
these things move me\ Paul had said at Miletus, 
and so he said still. We must not infer that he 
was wrong in going on; these friends tried to 
dissuade him because they foresaw the risks to 
which he would he exposed at Jerusalem, but 
they seem to have recognized that Paul’s movc- 
menls were divinely guided when they acquiesced 
in liis decision., saying. The will of the Lord be 
done. 

At Caesarea we meet Philip again, after 
leaving him there at the end of chapter viii. 
Now we find him at home with his four prophesy¬ 
ing daughters; and, as we have already seen, 
Luke w'as probably indebted to them for some 
of his information about the gospel story and 
the history of the early Church, if not during 
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the few days they spent in Caesarea at tliis lime, 
then during Paul’s two years’ detention there. 

Coos (1); better ‘Cos’; an island of the Dodeca¬ 
nese; Rhodes (1) is the largest island of that 
group; Patara (1) is a port of south-west Asia 
Minor. Discovered{y) \ Gk.anaphaino, apparently 
a nautical term for sighting land. And fuidhif^ 
disciples (4); Gk. implies that they had 

to seek them out. ddie Tyrian church was prob¬ 
ably planted during the Phoenician mission of 
xi. 19. Ptolemais (7); Old Testament Acco, 
modern Acre or Akka. At this time it was a 
Roman colony. Four daughters (9). Some at least 
of Philip’s daughters spent their old age in the 
province of Asia, whcie they were renowned as 
authorities on persons and events belonging to 
the earliest days of Christianity (cf. Lusehius, 
EccL Hist, iii. 31, 39, v. 24). 

Agabus (10). Cf. xi. 27, 28. His sudden appear¬ 
ances and disappearances are ‘not fiction, but 
real life' (Lake and Cadbury). He took PauPs 
girdle^ and bound his own hands and feet (11). 
Acted prophecy of this kind was common in the 
Old Testamenl (cf. 1 Ki. xi. 291T.). So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem hind the man . . . and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles (II). 
'The general sense, but not each detail of the 
prophecy, was fullillcd; in the event Paul w'as 
delivered by the Gentiles from the .lews. The will 
of the Lord be done (14). Cf. the ^^'ords of .Icsus 
in Gethsemane. There is a (probably intentional) 
series of parallels between tliis account of Paul’s 
last journey to Jerusalem and our Lord’s last 
journey thither. 

c. Paul ill Jerusalem (xxi. 15 - xxiii. 35) 

i. The apo.stIe in trouble (xxi. 15-30). From 
Caesarea Paul and his companions went up to 
Jerusalem, and the party lodged with Mnason, 
one of the original believers, probably a Hel¬ 
lenist, in whose hou.se the Gentile Christians 
would be sure of a welcome. When the delegates 
called on James and the elders of the Jerusalem 
church they were welcomed; but these good 
men were clearly troubled because of the exag¬ 
gerated rumours tliat hud reached Jerusalem 
about Paul's altitude to tlie law. They admitted 
that the position with regard to Gentile believers 
had been defined at the apostolic Council, but 
they wished Paul to give the lie in a practical 
manner to the report that he was dissuading 
Jewish Christians from keeping the law and 
from circumcising their children- Paul himself, 
so far as we can tell, continued to observe the 
law' throughout his life, especially in Jewish 
company, and his consent to take the advice of 
James on this occasion and share the purificatory 
ceremony of four men who had taken a tem¬ 
porary Nazirite vow and pay their expenses was 
entirely in keeping with his settled principle: 
‘To the Jews I became as a Jew, that 1 might 
win Jews’ (1 Cor. ix. 20). We may compare his 
own vow of Acts xviii. 18, which involved the 
shearing of his hair. He has been quite unneces¬ 
sarily castigated for such actions by people 


whose ideal seems to be that lower brand of 
consistency which has been called ‘the virtue of 
small minds'. 

The carrying out of this duty involved his 
presence in the temple, and there he became tlie 
object of a hue and cry raised by some Jews 
I'rom the province of Asia who recognized him. 
Having seen liim in the city with a Gentile 
Christian from Lphesus, they imagined that he 
had taken this man into the temple. A riot broke 
out at once, the mob dragged Paul out of the 
temple, beating him all the time, and as soon as 
they were outside, the gates were shut. 

Our carriages (15); RV ‘our baggage’. But the 
single Gfcek word episkeuasamenoi, translated 
‘wc took up our carriages’, miglu mean here 
‘having hired horses’. An old disciple (16); RV 
‘an early disciple’ (Gk. archaios) \ it suggests that 
he was a foundation member of the Church. 
Translate: ‘bringing us to Mnason of Cyprus, 
one of the original disciples, with whom we were 
to lodge.’ Paul went in with us unto Janies; and 
all the elders were present (18). Apparently none 
of the original apostles was now resident in 
Jerusalem. James (the Lord's brother) is the 
undisputed leader of the Jerusalem church. 

How many thousands (20); lit. ‘how many 
myriads (lens of thousands)’. We may too easily 
underestimate the strength of early Jewish 
Christianity. Zealous of the law (20); i.e. ‘zealots 
for the law*. The customs (21); i.e. those ordained 
by Jewish law, ‘received by tradition from 
Moses’ (cf. vi. 14; Gal. i. 14). Be at charges with 
them (24); i.e. ‘pay their expenses*. Cf. Nu. vi. 
14, 15 for the nature of these expenses. IVc have 
written (25). A reference to the apostolic letter 
of XV. 23 29. 

Were almost ended (27). Rather, ‘were going 
to be fulfilled'; the following events took place 
about the beginning, not the end, of the seven 
days. That teacheth all men every where against 
... this place (28). Cf. the charge brought against 
Stephen (vi. 13). Brought Greeks also into the 
temple, and hath polluted this holy place (28). 
Into the outer court anybody might go; but 
further penetration was forbidden to Gentiles on 
pain of death. The Roman government ratified 
the death sentence passed by the Sanhedrin for 
this offence even when the trespasser was ^ 
Roman citizen. Notices in Greek and Latin were 
fixed to the barriers separating the outer and 
inner courts, warning Gcntiie visitors against 
further ingress; one of these notices, found in 
1871, is now in Istanbul, while another, found 
in 1935, is in the Palestine Museum. By the 
letter of the law, Trophimus (29) would have 
been the guilty party had the charge been true, 
although Paul w'ould have been guilty of aiding 
and abetting him. 

il Paul fails to pacify the Jerusalem mob (xxi* 
31—xxii. 29). Above the temple stood the 
fortress of Antonia, in which a Roman garrison 
was stationed. Hearing of the riot the captain 
of the garrison sent down soldiers, who rescued 
Paul from being lynched. Even so, the mob 
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thronged them to such an extent as they ascended 
the steps to the fortress that they had to carry 
Paul to prevent him from being pulled do>VTi. At 
the top of tiie steps stood the captain, who 
imagined that Paul was an Egyptian agitator, 
who had presented himself to the people some 
time previously in the guise of a second Moses, 
and who had aroused deep popular resentment 
when he left his followers to be cut to pieces by 
Felix's soldiery while he himself escaped. He 
was, therefore, surprised when Paul addressed 
him in Greek, and requested leave to speak to 
the people. 

Having obtained leave, Paul stood on the 
steps and addressed the people below, not in 
Greek but in the Aramaic vernacular. Silence 
fell as they heard themselves addressed in their 
native tongue, and Paul told them of his up¬ 
bringing at the feet of Gamaliel in that very city, 
his persecution of the Christians, his conversion 
near Damascus, where he stressed the part 
played by Ananias, ‘a devout man according to 
the law’. They listened to all this with quiet 
interest, but when Paul went on to tell of his 
commission to evangelize the Gentiles their fury 
burst out afresh, and the captain, at his wits’ 
end, ordered Paul to be scourged, so that he 
might find out the true reason for the trouble. 
Paul, however, protested his Roman citizenship 
and thus escaped the scourge, which was a much 
more murderous instrument than the lictors’ 
rods of Philippi. 

fVenr about (31); rv ‘were seeking’. The chief 
captain oj the band (31); i.e. the mililai 7 tribune 
in charge of the auxiliary cohort which was 
stationed in the fortress of Antonia {the castle 
of verse 34). When he came upon the stairs (35), 
Two flights of steps led down from the fortress 
to the outer court of the temple. Art not thou 
that Egyptian . . .? (38). The story of this Egyp¬ 
tian agitator is told by Josephus in his Jewish 
War, ii. 13, 4f., and Jewish Antiquities, xx. 8. 6. 
Four thousand men that were murderers (38); 
KV ‘assassins’. The reference is to the sicarii 
(‘dagger-men’) who specialized in assassinating 
Romans and pro-Roman Jews. This figure of 
‘four thousand’ is more probable than Josephus’s 
30,000. In the Hebrew tongue (40); i.e. in Ara¬ 
maic. 

They kept the more silence (xxii. 2); as though 
a bilingual Irish or Welsh audience, expecting to 
be addressed by an unpopular politician in 
English, suddenly realized that he was using 
the (Celtic vernacular. Taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers (3). Paul 
here emphasizes all those features in his career 
which would appeal to their religious nationalism. 
The estate of the elders (5); i.e. the Sanhedrin. 
They heard not the voice of him that spake to me 
(9). See ix. 7n. And he said. The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee . . . (14). These words 
of Ananias are not given in the other accounts 
of Paul’s conversion, but we may compare the 
words spoken by the Lord to Ananias in ix. 15, 
16. Ananias communicated to Paul the revela¬ 


tion he had received from the Lord concerning 
him. There is no basic contradiction between 
this account and Gal. i. 1, 12, where Paul main¬ 
tains that he did not receive his apostolic com¬ 
mission from man. There Paul is concerned to 
show that he received his gospel and the autho¬ 
rity to proclaim directly from God, not from 
the Jerusalem apostles. Ananias acted simply as 
the mouthpiece, or messenger, of Christ to Paul. 
Be baptized^ and wash a\yay thy sins (16). These 
verbs are in the Greek middle voice and might 
be rendered: ‘Get yourself baptized and get 
your sins washed away’. Calling on the name of 
the Lord (16); i.e. ‘invoking His name’ by con¬ 
fessing it in baptism; such invoking the name of 
Christ appears to have been involved in baptism 
in (or ‘with') that name (cf. ii. 38, x. 48). When 
I was come again to Jerusalem (17). This was in 
the third year from his conversion (see ix. 26; 
Gal. i. 18). Make haste, and get thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem (18). In ix. 29, 30 the Jerusalem 
brethren, getting wind of a plot against Paul, 
take him to Caesarea, rhis is not the only place 
in Acts where action is taken in simultaneous 
response to divine revelation and human advice. 
And I said. Lord, they know ... (19). Paul argues 
that he is the very man to persuade the Jews, 
because they must reme.mbcr how whole¬ 
heartedly he persecuted the Christians and must 
therefore realize that the reasons for his change 
of attitude arc overwhelmingly cogent. / will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles (21). And 
so he went back to Tarsus, and in that neigh¬ 
bourhood and later in Antioch he had ample 
opportunity to fulfil his commission to evangelize 
Gentiles. 

They gave him audience unto this word (22); 
i.e. the word ‘Gentiles’; this reminded them of 
their grievance. Threw dust into the air (23). ‘In 
England mud is more frequently available’ (Lake 
and Cadbury). Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a Roman, and wicondemned? (25). 
Paul at once protests his Roman citizenship, 
which exempted him from this treatment. (Thus 
far he had mentioned only his Tarsian citizen¬ 
ship; xxi. 39.) A non-citizen miglit be scourged 
in order to make him admit the truth. As in 
xvi. 37, uncondemned means ‘without having 
my case investigated’. With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom (or ‘citizenship’) (28). This may be 
sarcastic: ‘I know how much it cost me to buy 
Roman citizenship; if a man like you can claim 
it, it must have become cheap of late.’ The 
officer’s Gentile name ‘Claudius’ (xxiii. 26) 
suggests that he had become a citizen in the 
reign of Claudius. But J was free bom (28). How 
Paul’s father or earlier ancestor acquired Roman 
citizenship we do not know. Ramsay suggests 
that some citizens of Tarsus received Roman 
citizenship from Pompey (r. 64 b.c.), and for a 
century before that there had been a considerable 
Jewish element in the citizen body of Tarsus. We 
are insufficiently informed on the way in which 
a man might prove at short notice the truth of 
his verbal claim to be a Roman citizen. 
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iii. Paul before the Sanhedrin: he is sent to 
Caesarea (xxli. 30—xxiii. 35). A Roman citizen 
must be treated with scrupulous regard to the 
due processes of law, so next day the captain 
brought Paul face to face with the Sanhedrin. 
Ananias, the High Priest, behaved in a thor- 
ouglily disgraceful manner; and it is excessively 
squeamish to censure Paul for his plain speaking 
to him (for which, indeed, he apologized to the 
official, if not to the man), or for his throwing 
the apple of discord between the Sadducces and 
Pharisees. It was just the question of resurrection 
that made all the dilTerence, for to Paul the 
general resurrection in which Pharisees believed 
hung upon the resurrection of Christ. A Pharisee 
might become a Christian without ceasing to be 
a Pharisee (cf. xv. 5); a Sadducee could not 
become a Christian and remain a Sadducee. 

The captain, as far as ever from learning what 
the real cause of the trouble was, dismissed the 
meeting and ordered Paul to be taken back to 
the fortress. His troubles were not lessened when 
he learned of a plot against Paul’s life, and so he 
sent him off to Caesarea at dead of night, under 
a well-armed escort, to Felix, the Roman pro¬ 
curator of Judaea. 

The chief priests and all their council (30), i.e. 
the Sanhedrin, in which the chief-priestly Sad- 
duccan families played an influential part. If 
Paul had broken the Jewish law in a matter of 
which Rome took cognizance, it was the Sanhe¬ 
drin’s business to try and sentence him, and the 
Roman governor’s to ratify a capital sentence. 
I have lived in all good conscience before God 
(xxiii. 1). Cf. Phil. iii. 6. The high priest Ananias 

(2) . Ananias, son of Nedebaeus, a notoriously 
unscrupulous and avaricious politician, was 
High Priest from 47 to 58. God shall smite thee 

(3) . Some have seen the fulfilment of these words 
in Ananias’s assassination by nationalist in¬ 
surgents in 66. Contrary to the law (3). Jewish 
law presumed a man's innocence until his guilt 
was proved. / wist not . . . that he was the high 
priest (5). Docs he mean T didn’t think that a 
man who spoke like that could possibly be the 
High Priest’? Thou shah not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people (5). Quoted from Hx. xxii. 28. 
Of the hope and resurrection of the dead 1 am 
called in question (6). The resurrection of Christ, 
the foundation of Israel’s hope, as he saw it, 
was central to Paul’s gospel. The Sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection (8). Cf. Mk. xii. 18 
and parallels. Neither angel, nor spirit (8). ‘What 
they rejected was the developed doctrine of the 
two kingdoms with their hierarchies of good and 
evil spirits’ (T. W. Manson). The Pharisees 
confess both (8), i.e. both resurrection and angels 
and spirits. Let us not fight against God (9). 
These words are missing from the original texts; 
they have been supplied by the later Byzantine 
text. So must thou bear witness also at Rome (11), 
thus confirming Paul’s own purpose. Under a 
curse (12); i.e. by a solemn oath, breach of 
which would automatically incur the divine 
wrath against peijuiers. The chief priests and 


elders (14). Not the whole Sanhedrin, as appears 
from veise 15 {with the council), but that part of 
it which was most hostile to Paul. PauVs sister's 
son (16). I he first reference to any member of 
Paul’s family; we wish we knew more about 
them. Make ready to go to Caesarea (23). 
The escort consisted of heavy-armed infantry, 
cavalry, and light-armed troops, the three con¬ 
stituents of the Roman army. Caesarea was the 
headquarters of the provincial administration 
of Judaea. Felix the governor (24); i.e. Antonius 
Felix, procurator of Judaea a.d. 52-59. The 
most excellent governor (26). The title ‘most 
excellent’ (Gk. kratistos, equivalent of Lat. 
egregius) was given primarily to members of the 
equestrian order, from which such procurators 
were normally drawn (Felix was an exception). 
It is given in Acts also to Festus (xxvi. 25) and 
in Lk. i. 3 to Theophilus. H'ith an army (27); 
i.e. with an ‘armed force’. Having understood 
that he was a Roman (27). A delicate manipula¬ 
tion of the truth; it was rather later that Lysias 
learned this fact! I sent (30). The ‘epistolary 
aorist’ in Greek. The English idiom requires ‘I 
am sending’. AntipatrLs (31) was about ten miles 
north of Lydda and twenty-five miles south of 
Caesarea (mod. Ras el-‘Ain). They left the 
horsemen to go with him (32). The road from 
Antipatris ran through open country, inhabited 
mainly by Gentiles. Herod's judgment hall (35); 
lit. practorium’, a palace in Caesarea, built for 
himself by Herod the Great, and now serving as 
official headquarters for the procurator. 

d. Paul in Caesarea (xxiv. 1—xxvi. 32) 

i, Paul and Felix (xxiv. 1~27). Felix, a man of 
ignoble birth, a freedman who had attained high 
station because his brother Pallas was an in¬ 
fluential favourite at the imperial court, has been 
pilloried for all time in the cutting epigram of 
Tacitus: ‘he exercised the authority of a king 
with the mind of a slave.’ His present wife was 
Drusilla, the younger daughter of Herod 
Agrippa 1, and they both knew something of 
Christianity, tiiough their interest was strictly 
academic. 

A few days later, a delegation from the 
Sanhedrin, led by the High Priest and assisted 
by the services of a second-rate orator called 
TertuHus, went down to Caesarea to state their 
case against Paul. TertuHus began liis speech 
with a magnificent flourish, but it tailed away in 
a very lame and impotent conclusion, Paul being 
indicted only in general terms, not unlike (hose 
in wliich C^ist was accused before Pilate (Lk. 
xxiii. 2). 

To each of TertuUus’s charges, however, Paul 
opposed a categorical negative, telling exactly 
why he had come to Jerusalem and what he had 
done since coming there, insisting again that the 
whole difference between him and his opponents 
hinged on this question of resurrection, which 
was no new-fangled notion of his own, but one 
which had been handed down from his fathers. 
If we realize the centrality of the resurrection in 
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Paul’s gospel, we shall not quibble at tliis slate- Israel’s faith and the one way of salvation. Non- 
ment of his case. Christians called it ‘a sect’ (rv) —a party within 

Felix adjourned proceedings until Lysias, the Judaism (but much less respectable than the 
captain, could come down from .lerusalcm to parties of Sadducces, Pharisees, and so forth), 
give his evidence. Meanwhile he and his wife The Greek word is hairesis^ used of ‘the sect of 
Driisilla availed themselves of Paul's presence the Sadducces’ (v. 17) and of ‘the sect of the 
in Caesarea to summon him frequently to their Pharisees' (xv. 5). Both of the just am! unjust (15). 
presence for theological discussion. Although This is the only place in the New' Testament 
their interest was academic, Paul's was not, for where Paul refers definitely to a resurrection of 
he seized the opportunity to discourse on three the unjust (cf. Jn. v. 28, 29; Rev. xx. 12(1'.). To 
subjects which both his hearers badly needed to bring alms to my nation, ami offerings (17). fhe 
hear about—righteousness, self-control, and sums contributed by Gentile churches for the 
coming judgment—so much so (hat Felix relief of the Jerusalem Christians. Except it he 
trembled, but did no more about it. He kept on J'or this o;ie voice (21). He is not blaming himself 
postponing a decision on Paul's case, hoping to for his words before the Sanhedrin (he has just 
receive money for releasing him, until after two repeated ilic same argument before Felix, verses 
years he was recalled to Rome; and knowing 14, 15); but he maintains that the one charge 
that the Jews were likely in any case to send an that can properly be brought against him is a 
adverse repoit of his term of ollice to imperial theological one. Having more perfect knowledge 
headquarters, he decided to ir:gratiate himself of that way (22); i.e. ‘having a fairly accurate 
with them at least to the extent oi not releasing knowledge of “the Way’* ’—possibly derived 
Paul, but leaving him in custody for his successor from his wij'e Drusilla, which was a Jewess (24), 
Festus to deal with. a daughter, in fact, of ‘Herod the king’ of xii. 1. 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness k1). (Felix, despite liis low' birth, married into dis- 

f’clix's procuratorship was marked by sevcie linguished families; his lliree successive wives 
attempts to suppress insurgent bands, and so were all princesses, one ol them a granddaughter 
great was the consequent dLsallcction that only of Antony and Cleopatra. Drusilla was his third, 
by coui tesy could the ensuing conditions be They had a son, Agrippa, who perished in the 

described as ‘quietness’. The Jew ■> of Jerusalem eruption of Vesuvius of a.d. 79.) When 1 have a 

had, however, co-operated with Felix in putting convenient season, / will call for thee (25). Fie 
down the Egyptian mentioned in xxi. 38. A did thi.s rather frequently, moved partly by 
pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among theological interest of a strictly detached char- 
all the Jews throughout the world (5). Tertullus acter, and partly by financial expectations (26). 
represents Paul as a disturber of the peace in Law's against bribery were more often violated 
terms wliich were calculated to suggest that he than ob.scrved by Roman provincial adminis- 

was anotlier insurgent leader of the class that trators. R.amsay argued that there must have 

Felix had so energetically suppressed, but more been a considerable improvement in Paul’s 

dangerous than most, because his activities were financial position about tins lime; there is not 

of wider range. It was easy to portray the spiri- much evidence for this, but he no doubt received 

tual messianism of the gospel as a form of gifts of money from the Gentile churches which 
militant and political messianism (cf. xvii. 6, 7). he had founded. But ajter two years Porcius 
The sect of the Nazarenes (5). The most natural Festus came into Felix' room (27). Felix was 

explanation is that the Christians received this recalled because of his violent but ineffective 

appellation after Jesus the Nazarene; but other interx'ention in riots between the Jewish and 
explanations are current, such as that the term Gentile inhabitants of Caesarea, 
means ‘observants’. In Hebrew and Arabic ii. Paul appeals to Caesar (xxv, I 12). Festus, 
Christians are still known as ‘Nazarenes’. Whom a more upright man than Felix, arrived in his 
we took ... to come unto thee (6-8). This passage province some time in a.d. 59; and after a few 
is a ‘western’ reading which has found its way days went up from Caesarea, the seat of govern- 
into the Received Text; although not attested by ment, to Jeru.salem to meet the High Priest and 
the best authorities, it bears strong marks of Sanhedrin. These lost no time in bringing up 
genuineness. Tlie reproachful relerence to the Paul’s case, hoping that Festus in his inex- 
great violence (7) with which Lysias took Paul perience would allow them to have their way 
away from his Jewish enemies when they were witli Paul. Festus did not accede to their request 

about to judge him according to their law is an that Paul should be sent up to Jemsalem, but 

even grosser manipulation of tlie facts than invited them to come down to Caesarea and 
Lysias himself had practised in his letter to state their case against him. This they did after 
Felix (xxiii. 27). Twelve days (11). From the eight or ten days, making charges w'hich they 
time-notes which are fairly full in this i)art of could not substantiate, and to which Paul re- 
Acts (cf. xxi. 15, 18, 26, 27, xxii. 30, xxiii. 11, turned uncompromising negatives. Then Festus, 
12, 23, 32, XXiv. 1), wc conclude that the seven perplexed and wishing to do the Jews a favour 
days of xxi. 27 were only beginning when Paul at the outset of his term of office, asked Paul if 
was arrested. The way which they call heresy lie were willing to go up to Jerusalem to be 
(14). Christians spoke of their movement as ‘the tried before him there; and Paul, afraid lest the 
Way’, for to them it was the true fulfilment of weakness of Festus might again expose him to 
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danger from his bitterest enemies, made a far- 
reaching decision, and, availing himself of his 
privilege as a Roman citizen, he appealed from 
the provincial tribunal to Caesar himself to be 
tried before the supreme court of the limpire. 
His previous experience of Roman justice 
probably made him confident of getting an im¬ 
partial hearing there, f estiis gladly seized this 
opportunity of avoiding the responsibility of 
making a difficult decision; his only trouble 
now was to know how to frame the report which 
he should send to Rome with Paul. 

When Festus was come into the province (1). 
We have no information about Fesius outside 
the writings of Luke and Josephus. His ad¬ 
ministration was not marked by the excesses of 
his predecessor and successors, but it was of 
short duration, being terminated by his death in 
A.D. 61. Nor yet aftainst Caesar (8). In addition 
to answering the old charges of offences against 
the Jewish law in general and of profaning the 
temple in particular, he also rebuts the charge 
of activity against the Lmperor's interests (see 
xxiv. 5). Wiii thou up to Jerusalem ? (9). The 
suggestion seemed reasonable enough; as the 
alleged crime was committed at Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem might seem the most appropriate 
place to have the charge examined, and Festus 
himself proposed to act as judge. But Paul was 
afraid that this one concession to the Sanhedrin 
might lead to others. 7 stand at Caesar\s judg¬ 
ment seat (10), the procurator being the Em¬ 
peror's representative. 7 appeal unto Caesar (11). 
The right to appeal to the Emperor, w'hich every 
Roman citizen enjoyed, arose out of the earlier 
right of appeal to the sovereign Roman people, 
traditionally dating from 509 n.r. The right was 
usually exercised by appealing against a magis¬ 
trate’s verdict, but might be exercised at any 
earlier stage in the proceedings, ‘claiming that 
the investigation be carried out at Rome and 
the judgment pronounced by the Emperor him¬ 
self’ (Schiirer). The present Emperor was Nero 
(a.d. 54-68) 

iii. Agrippa the Younger visits Festus (xxv. 
13-27). A way out of his dilTiculty soon pre¬ 
sented itself to Festus. On the borders of his 
province was the petty kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa 11 (son of the Herod of Acts xii. 1), 
whose capital was at Caesarea Philippi, famed 
in Gospel story. He and his sister Bernice, the 
elder sister of Drusilla, were about to pay their 
respects to the new imperial representative, and 
Agrippa was known to be an expert in all matters 
affecting the Jewish religion. Among other 
things, he had the right of appointing the Jew'ish 
High Priests, and had the custody of the cere¬ 
monial robes w'orn by them once a year on the 
great day of atonement, and hence has some¬ 
times been called, not very accurately, ‘the 
secular head of the Jewish Church’. So when he 
and his sister came to Caesarea, Festus sought 
help from Agrippa in framing his report on 
Paul; it was necessary that he should grasp the 
gravamen of the Sanhedrin’s accusation in order 


to communicate it to the Emperor, but all that 
he could make out was that the trouble con¬ 
cerned ‘a certain Jesus, who was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive*. Paul had made his 
main point clear enough, in spite of the pro¬ 
curator’s lack of comprehension! Agrippa was 
interested and expressed a desire to see the man 
himself. So next day Festus, Agrippa and Bernice 
seated tliemselves in state, in the company of 
the procurator’s entourage and the chief men of 
Cacsrjrea. Paul was then brought before them, 
introduced by Festus to Agrippa, who gave him 
permission to state his case. 

Agrippa and Bernice (13). This Agrippa was 
only seventeen at the lime of his father’s death 
in A.i>. 44, and so Claudius was dissuaded from 
appointing him to succeed his father as king of 
Judaea, but a few years later gave him a kingdom 
north-east of the Lake of Galilee, which Nero 
enlarged. Bernice figures later in Roman history, 
when the crown prince Titus wished to marry 
her (c. A.D. 75) but changed his mind in view 
of popular disapproval at Rome. Their own 
superstition (19); RV ‘their own religion’. As 
Agrippa professed the Jewish religion himself, 
Festus would not have referred to it before him 
in disparaging terms. Augustus (21). A title of 
honour, ‘His Majesty’. Chief captains (23); i.e. 
‘military tribunes’; there were five cohorts at 
Caesarea, each in charge of a military tribune. 
My lord {lb) \ i.e. the Emperor. After examination 
had (26). A Latinism in the English versions; 
render ‘after holding an inquiry’. 

iv. PauFs speech before Agrippa (xxvi. 1-23). 
Paul proceeded to state his case with no reluct¬ 
ance, saluting the distinguished audience and 
congratulating himself on so illustrious an oppor¬ 
tunity of making known the message which it 
was his life’s mission to proclaim. This speech 
may well be called Paul’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
Here for the third time we have the story of his 
conversion, told for the second time by himself. 
The differences between his narration here and 
that to the Jerusalem mob in chapter xxii are 
mainly differences of emphasis; on each occa¬ 
sion he emphasized those aspects of the story 
which were likely to interest his audience at the 
time. The present speech may be divided into 
exordium (2, 3); his stand as a Pharisee for the 
hope of Israel, which involves the belief in 
resurrection (4-8); the account of his perse¬ 
cuting zeal (9-11); the heavenly vision (12-18); 
his life of obedience thereto (19, 20); his arrest 
(21); the substance of his preaching (22, 23), 
The Greek style of the original is unusually 
elegant, as befitting this distinguished audience. 

Point by point Paul tells his story, insisting 
throughout that he is guilty of no innovation, 
that the hope which he proclaims is the ancestral 
hope of his whole people, that he preaches no 
other things than what Moses and the prophets 
said would happen, namely, that the Messiah 
was to suffer and rise from the dead, and that 
light and salvation were thereby to be offered 
both to the Jews and to the Gentiles. 
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Paul stretched forth the hand (1); i.e. in a ancc*, i.e. works which would show that their 

gesture of salutation. Before thee (2) is cm- repentance was genuine. Cf. Mt. iii. 8; Lk. iii. 8. 

phatic. Our religion (5); Gk. thrdskeia^ i.e. Went about (21); i.e. ‘tried*. That Christ should 
‘cultus’, ‘ritual’ (referring to the external mani- suffer, and that he should be the first that should 
festations of religion); a different word from that rise from the dead (23). This verse seems to con- 
used by Feslus in xxv. 19 (deisidaimonia). The sist of headings from a collection of messianic 
promise made of God unto our fathers ((»). Faul ‘testimonies’: ‘Is the Messiah to suffer? Is He 
has in mind the promise made in particular to first by the resurrection of the dead to proclaim 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of world-wide light to the (Jewish) people and to the Gentiles ?’ 

blessing to come through their progeny. I his By these headings Luke summarizes the argu- 
promise was fulfilled in Jesus, and especially by ments from the Old Testament which Paul 
His resurrection. Our twelve tribes (7), Cf. Jas. pressed upon Agrippa to demonstrate the truth 
i. 1. Paul knows nothing of the figment of ten of his gospel. 

‘lost’ tribes. For which hope's sake ... I am v. l estiis, .\grippa and Bernice make up their 
accused of the Jews (7). Omit ‘the’, reading minds alx^ut Paul (xxvi. 24-32). As Paul went on 
‘. . . I am accused by Jews', with emphjisis on in this vein, Festus, who had been vainly trying 
Jews. That they, of all people, siiould show to follow the drift of his argument, interjected 
hostility to one who proclaimed that on which the observation that his great learning must 
the fuMment of their ancestral hope depended have driven him mad. Paul was quick to defend 
was preposterous. Why should it be thought a himself against the charge of madness, and 
thing incredible with you, that God should raise assured Festus that Agrippa could, if he would, 
the dead? (8). There is no textual justification bear witness to the truth of his words, since the 
for moving this verse to a position between subject of ali his preaching was also the subject 
verses 22 and 23, as Nestle and Moffatt do. of Old Testament prophecy, and Agrippa him- 
‘With you* is again emphatic: ‘with you Jews’. self believed the prophets. His direct appeal to 
The hope of Israel was bound up with the resur- the king pul that gentleman in a dilemma. He 
rection of Christ. When they were put to death had followed Paul’s talk with interest enough, 
(10). As in the case of Stephen (\iii. 1). / gave but he did not want even to appear to commit 
my voice (10); lit. ‘1 cast my vote*. Compelled himself to agreement with Paul and thus lose 

them . . . (11); rather, ‘I tried to compel them face with Festus and the others. On the other 

. . (this is the force of the Greek imperfect), hand, he did not wish to forfeit Jewish favour 

To blaspheme (11); to say ‘Jesus is anathema* by appearing not to believe the prophets. So he 
(1 Cor. xii. 3) or something to the same effect. laughed oif Paul’s appeal. 

Unto strange cities (II); i.e. cities outside The court then rose, and Festus, Agrippa and 
Palestine, such as Damascus. When we were all Bernice, conferring with one another, agreed 

fallen to the earth (14). In the other versions of that at any rate Paul had done nothing deserving 

the incident, only Paul is said to have fallen, either death or even imprisonment, and that he 

In the Hebrew tongue (14); i.e. in his Aramaic might have been liberated there and then had he 

mother-tongue. It is hard for thee to kick against not appealed to Caesar. 

the pricks (14). The picture is that of an ox Much learning doth make thee mad (24). 
kicking out against the goad and only causing Festus found himself completely out of his 
itself more trouble by doing so. The expression depth, and could only conclude that Paul, while 
is proverbial and can be paralleled in .several obviously extremely learned, had been carried 
places. The words throw considerable light on by his learning over the narrow frontier that 

Paul’s mental condition, especially (no doubt) divides erudition from insanity. ‘Many educated 

after the stoning of Stephen. Verses 16-18 sum- people hold the same view about eschatology 

marize the communications which Paul received today, but history is against them and Festus, 
from the Lord on the Damascus road, through and proves that whether eschatological hope be 

Ananias in the house of Judas, and later in the true or false, it is no proof of insanity’ (Lake 

Jerusalem temple. Stand upon thy feet (16). and Cadbury). This thing was not done in a 

Cf. Ezk. ii. 1, where Ezekiel’s commission con- corner (26); a proverbial tag. The early Christian 
tains these words. Ezekiel, too, had fallen to the preachers regularly insisted that the historical 
ground when he first saw ‘visions of God*. Both foundations of their gospel were matters of 

of these things which thou hast seen . . . (16); public knowledge (cf. ii. 22). / know that thou 

better, ‘of the visions which you have both had believest (27). The implication is that anyone 
of me and will yet have of me’. Delivering thee who knows and accepts the truth of the pro- 
... (17). Cf. Je.i. 8, where Jeremiah hears similar phetic writings, as Paul is persuaded Agrippa 
words when receiving his prophetic commission, does, must inevitably agree with Paul’s con- 
To open their eyes (18). Cf. Is. xlii. 7. Paul is elusions. But Agrippa is not to be manoeuvred 
called to continue the mission of the obedient into an appearance of supporting Paul’s case. 

Servant inaugurated by his Master (cf. xiii. 47). nor can he afford to disclaim belief in the 

The remaining words of this verse are charac- prophets. So he says, ‘In short, you are trying 
teristically Pauline and can be abundantly to persuade me to play the Christian’—^for that 
paralleled from his Epistles. Works meet for is the true sense of his words in verse 28. And 

repentance (20); ‘works worthy of their repent- Paul replies (29): ‘The short and the long of it 
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is, I could pray that you and all the others here 
today were what I am, apart from these manacles’ 
(holding out his chained hand). This man doeih 
nothinff worthy of death or of bonds (‘imprison¬ 
ment’) (31). Luke emphasizes again this olficial 
testimony of the law-abiding nature of Chri;.t- 
ianity and its preachers. This man might have 
been set at liberty^ if he had not appealed unto 
Caesar (32). But as he had appealed, the legal 
procedure must take its course. We need not, 
with .1. V. Bartlct, detect an ominous note in the 
‘if’ clause. 

e. Paul’s journey to Rome (xxvil. 1—xxviii. 31) 
i. The voyage begins (xxvii. 1 12). The narra¬ 
tive of the voyage and shipwreck of Paul is as 
graphic a piece of descriptive writing as any in 
the Bible. It has been called ‘one of the most 
instructive documents for the knowledge of 
ancient seamanship'. {The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, by James Smith, 4th edition, 1880, 


allies, it was Abraham—Abraham the man of 
faith, Abraham the ‘unpractical’ man from the 
viewpoint of secular business methods—who 
seized the opportunity and proved the man of 
the moment, 

Luke, Paul’s fellow-traveller on this occasion, 
looked at the sea with the eye of a Greek, and 
tells us what he saw. Together with Luke and 
Aristarchus, Paul set sail from F^alestine under 
the command of a centurion named Julius, a 
member of the corps of imperial couriers. Paul, 
with his ready capacity for making friends, soon 
w'on the favour of this Roman ollicer (it is re¬ 
markable l)ow the centurions in the New Testa- 
meni are uniformly presented in a favourable 
light); and this favour w'as to stand him in good 
stead not only at Sidon at the beginning of the 
voyage, but to even better purpose at the 
journey’s end, w'hen the soldiers were for killing 
the prisoners to prevent their escape. 

They sailed to Myra in their first ship, which 



remains an indispensable handbook to the 
study of this chapter.) We need not allegorize it 
as a picture of the rise and progre.ss of religion 
in the soul or of the history of the Christian 
Church in order to derive spiritual profit from it. 

It is, above all, valuable to us for its portrayal 
of the character of Paul in circumstances in 
which the real man is most likely to be revealed. 
We have seen him in many roles, but here we 
see him as the practical man in an emergency. 
Not once or twice the world has had to thank 
the'great saints and mystics for providing that 
help in critical times which realistic, practical 
men of affairs were unable to give. When Lot 
had to be rescued from Chedorlaomer and his 


was calling at the ports of the province of 
Asia. There they transhipped to a vessel of the 
Alexandrian com fleet. Egypt was the great 
granary of Rome, and the fleet which served the 
corn trade bctw'een these two places was a State 
service. Sailing became dangerous in the Mediter¬ 
ranean after 14 September, and ceased altogether 
for the winter after 11 November; and before 
they reached Fair Havens, a harbour on the 
south of Crete, the day of atonement (‘the fast’ 
of verse 9) was already past; it fell on 5 October 
in A.D. 59. As it was thus getting late for safe 
sailing, a ship’s council was called, at which 
Paul, as a distinguished passenger and ex¬ 
perienced traveller, was apparently present. He 
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urged them strongly to remain where they board able lo take charge of this hopeless situa- 
were, at Fair Havens, but the shipowner and the tion and inspire his fellow-passengers with en- 
helmsman thought they might be able to make couragemcnt and fresh hope. The confidence 
Phoenix, another and more commodious port which he had derived from an angelic visitant 
farther west along the south coast of Crete. The he sought to pass on to them, and encouraged 

centurion, who, as the principal officer on board, them to take food. 

had the last word, naturally accepted the advice Paul's confidence was justified; they found 
of the experts rather than Paul's, and so they set that they were approaching land, and although, 
sail for Phoenix. by reason of the ship's prow being caught fast 

That we should sail into Italy (1). The ‘we* in a spit of sand and the stern being beaten by 

narrative is resumed, and continues to xxviii. 16, the waves, tne vessel broke amidships, yet all on 

but Luke was probably not far away from Paul board escaped safe to shore, 276 in all. 

during his two years’ custody in Palestine. /7 (14); better,‘there rushed 

Aufjustus' hand (1); ‘I'hc Emperor's Cohort*. down from it’, i.e. from the island./I 

We have evidence that a similarly named cohort wind (14); lit. ‘a typhonic wind*. Called Euro- 

(Collars I Auf^usta) was in Syria in the time of clydou (14). Better, ‘Buraquilo’ (Rv), a hybrid 
Augustus, but here wc have probably to do with formation, from Gk. Euros (‘east wind’) and 

the imperial corps of officer-couriers (frumen- Lat. (‘north wind’). We let her tlrive (\5)\ 

tarii) detailed for communication service between ‘we scudded before it’. Clauda (16); RV ‘Cauda’, 

the Emperor and his pro\’incial armies. A ship oj modern Gavdho, Ital. Gozzo, in the vicinity of 
Adramyttium (2), a port in Mysia, opposite which the Battle of Cape Matapan was fought 

Lesbos. The ship was a coaster; .Julius expected on 28 March, 1941. We had much work to come 

that at one of the ports which it touched he by the boat (16). ‘We managed with difJicuJty 

would find a ship bound for Rome. Aristarchus to secure the dinghy’ (i.e. get it aboard). They 

(2). Cf. xix. 29, XX. 4. We sailed under Cyprus used helps^ umlcrgirding the ship (M). The ‘helps’ 

(4); i.e. under the lee of the island, east and were apparently cables for bracing the ship, 

north of it, the prevailing wind in the Levant Smith quotes from Falconer’s Marine Die- 

through the summer months being west or north- tionary: *To frap a ship is to pass four or five 

west. Myra (5) was an important centre for cross- turns of a large cable-laid rope round the hull 

sea traffic and one of the chief ports of the or frame of a ship, to support her . . . when it is 

Egyptian grain service. A ship of Alexandria (6). apprehended that she is not strong enough to 

With a steady wind from the west, the best route resist the violent efforts of the sea.’ The quick- 

from Alexandria to Rome was by Myra. Cnidus sands (17); i.e. the Syrtes, off the north coast 

(7) lay at the extremity of the Triopian pro- of Africa. Stroke sail (17); rv ‘lowered the 

montory of south-west Asia Minor. We sailed gear'. Smith takes the phrase to mean that they 

under Crete (7); i.e. east and south of the island. sent down on deck the ‘top-hamper’. So were 

Hardly passing it (8); ‘coasting along it with driven (17); on the starboard tack, according to 

difficulty’, perhaps because of the rocks round Smith. They lightened the ship (18). They began 

Cape Salmone (at the east end of Crete). The to jettison the cargo of grain. The tackling (19); 

/«;>//flvezzj (8). Modern Kalolimonias. After Fair i.e. the spare gear. Neither sun nor stars . . . 

Havens the coast tends northwards, and would appeared (20). They were thus left in ignorance 

therefore no longer afford such good protection of their course. 

from a north-west wind. The master (11); i.e. Ye should have hearkened unto me (21). We 
the helmsman (Gk. kyhernetes). Phenice (12); appreciate Paul's inability to avoid saying‘I told 

RV ‘Phoenix’, perhaps identical with modern you so’; but he now proves a tower of strength 

Phineka. The more popular identification with to his despairing shipmates. God hath given thee 

Lutro (so .1. Smith) is probably responsible for all them that sail with thee (24). Cf. Gn. xviii. 26 

the doubtful rv rendering of the closing words for the principle that the presence of good men 

of the verse: ‘looking north-east and south- is a protection to a community. We were driven 

east’. RV mg. reads ‘down the south-west wind up and down in Adria (27); better, ‘while we were 

and down the north-west wind’. drifting through the sea of Adria’, i.e. the central 

ii. Storm and shipwreck (xxvii. 13-44). Before Mediterranean. (This is not the Adriatic Sea, 

they could make the port of Phoenix, however, which was then known as the ‘Gulf of Adria’.) 

a typhonic wind blew down upon them from They drew near to some country (27); lit. ‘some 

Mount Ida, in Crete, from the north-east, and land was approaching’. Possibly they could hear 

drove them away from the Cretan coast. With the breakers. And sounded . . . (28). The sound- 

great difficulty they got the dinghy on board (in ings agree with the direction of a ship passing 

normal weather it was towed astern), and, having Koura on her way into St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, 

jettisoned part of the cargo, they contrived, by They cast four anchors out of the stern (29); i.e. 

careful tacking, to avoid being driven on the to act as a brake. Anchoring by the stern on this 

quicksands off the Libyan shore. They con- occasion meant that the prow was kept pointing 

tinued for a fortnight in a west-north-west to the shore. Except these abide in the ship (31). 

direction through the central Mediterranean, Paul’s presence of mind appears again. Had the 

until all hope of safety was given up—by all sailors made good their escape, there would not 

except Paul, who stands out as the one man on have been enough skilled hands to work the 
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ship. Cut off the ropes of the boat (32); i.e. 
‘cut away the falls of the dinghy*, possibly 
misunderstanding Paul’s advice. They certainly 
prevented the sailors from getting away, but 
also made the business of getting ashore more 
difficult 

Ye have . . . continuaf fasthip, (33). Cf. verse 
21, ‘after long abstinence'. This v.ould be due to 
a variety of reasons, such as the difficulty of 
cooking, spoiling of food by seawater, sea* 
sickness, etc. Gave thanks (35); Gk. cucharistco. 
Some have conjectured that the Christians on 
board made this meal a Eucharist. Two hundreJ 
threescore and sixteen souls (37). The Vatican 
manuscript says ‘seventy-six', but there is no 
improbability in the larger figure. In a.i>. 63 
Josephus sailed for Rome in a ship which had 
600 on board (and it too was wrecked in the Sea 
of Adria). They Tightened the ship (38); i.e. by 
jetti.soning the rest of the grain cargo fcf. verse 
18). A certain creek with a shore (39); lit. ‘with 
a sandy beach’. The rudder hands (40); i.e. the 
lashings of the steering-paddles. The mainsail 

(40) ; rather ‘the foresail’ (Gk. artemdn), a small 
sail on the foremast. A place where two seas met 

(41) . This was the narrow channel between 
Malta and Salmonetta (Smith). Some on broken 
pieces of the ship (44); or possibly, ‘some on the 
backs of members of the crew’ (lit, ‘on some of 
those from the ship’). 

iii. Winter in Malta (xxviil. 1-10). When the 
shipwrecked party landed, they found that they 
had arrived at the island of Malta, ^in appro¬ 
priate name, for it is a Phoenician word meaning 
‘refuge’. The natives received them hospitably, 
and lit a fire to warm and dry them. Paul again 
shows a practical turn of mind; he gathers 
sticks to keep the fire going, even though one 
of the sticks turned out to be a snake, torpid 
through the cold. When the heat of the fire 
thawed it, it fixed on Paul’s hand, and there is 
quiet humour in Luke's description of the 
natives’ reaction, first thinking he was a mur¬ 
derer whom Justice had resolved to destroy, if 
not by the sea, then by the snake, and then seeing 
no harm come to him after he shook the beast 
into the fire, changing their minds and con¬ 
cluding that he was a god. 

But although he was not a god, yet both Paul 
and Luke proved very useful guests during the 
three winter months they spent in Malta. First 
Paul healed of dysentery the father of Publius, 
the chief man of the island. Then others were 
tended by Paul and Luke and, when at last they 
left, the islanders paid them many honours, 
which in this context may mean honoraria. 

Then they knew that the island was called 
Melita (I). If the sailors did not recognize Malta 
at first, it may have been because they were 
accustomed to landing at Valletta. The barbarous 
people (2); i.e. ‘the natives’. Greeks and Romans 
UwSed the term ‘barbarians’ of all who did not 
share their civilization. There came a viper out 
of the heat (3). Cf. T. E. Lawrence, Revolt in the 
Desert^ p. 107: ‘When the fire grew hot a long 


black snake wound slowly out into our gioup; 
we must have gathered it, toipid, with the 
twigs.’ It has been suggested that the snake was 
a r oronella austriaca, which looks like a viper 
but is not poisonous. There are now no poisonous 
snakes in Malta. Vengeance (4); better, ‘Justice’ 
(Gk. dike), personified as a deity. They looked 
when he should have swollen (6); better, ‘they 
kept on expecting him to swell up’. Said that he 
was a god (6). M. Dibelius finds a different atti¬ 
tude in the narrative here from that shown in 
xiv. Mlf., where Paul and Barnabas cry out with 
horror at the ascription to them of divine 
honours. This overlooks the humour of the 
situation as Luke sees and describes it. The chief 
man of the island (7); lit. ‘the first man (Gk. 
protos) of the island’. Both Greek and Latin 
inscriptions confirm the accuracy of this title in 
a Maltese context. Came, and were healed (9). 
‘The whole story of tlic abode of' the narrator 
in Malta is displayed in a medical light’ (Har- 
nack). Many honours (10). Gk. time may mean 
‘honorarium’ here, as in 1 Tim. v. 17. 

iv. The last lap (xxviii. 11-16). The voyage to 
Italy was completed early in a.d. 60 in another 
ship of the Alexandrian grain service, which had 
T'he Heavenly Twins’ as its figure-head. They 
disembarked at Puteoli, where they were enter¬ 
tained for some days by Christians. Then they 
proceeded to Rome, and as they travelled along 
the Via Appia, they were met, while still forty 
miles away from the city, by a delegation of 
Roman Christians who had walked that distance 
to greet the apostle and escort him to the capital. 
There he was handed over to an ofTicial called 
the straiopedarch, probably the commander of 
that corps of imperial couriers in which Julius 
w'as a non-commissioned officer. 

A ship of Alexandria (11). Probably it also 
belonged to the grain fleet. Which had wintered 
in the isle (11); probably in the harbour at 
Valletta. Whose sign was Castor ami Pollux (11); 
Gk. Dioskouroi, ‘The Heavenly Twins’. Ships, 
like inns, look their names from their figure¬ 
heads. Syracuse (12) was on the east coast of 
Sicily. It was the chief city of that island, with 
a double harbour. We fetched a compass (13); 
better, as in rv mg., ‘we cast loose’. Rhegium 
(13). This was Reggio di Calabria, a Greek 
colony in the toe of Italy. Puteoli (13), Modern 
Pozzuoli, then the principal port of south Italy, 
and one of the two chief ports of arrival of the 
Alexandrian grain fleet (the other being Ostia). 
Appii forum, and The three taverns (15). Both 
these places were situated on the Appian Way; 
Appii Forum was a market town about 43 
miles south of Rome, The Three Taverns {Tres 
Tahernae) was a station about 33 miles from 
Rome. He thanked God, and took courage (15). 
He might well be glad for this assurance that 
he was not friendless in the Eternal City He 
had assured the Roman Christians three years 
previously of his desire to see them; now, in 
circumstances then unforeseen, he found his 
desire fulfilled. The centurion delivered the 
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prisoners to the captain of the guard (16). This 
clause, which came into the Byzantine text from 
the ‘western’ text, is absent from other texts 
and therefore from rv. The ‘captain of the 
guard’ (Gk. stratopedarchos) might be the com¬ 
mander of the Emperor’s praetorian guard 
(praefectus praetorii) —at this time Afranius 
Burrus—or, more probably, the commander of 
the corps of centurions detailed for imperial 
communication service {prmceps peregrinoriini)^ 
whose headquarters in Rome were on the 
Caelian Hill. Paul was suffered to dwell by himself 
with a soldier that kept him (16), to whom he 
would be lightly chained by the wrist. 

V. Paul in Rome (xxviii. 17 31). Paul’s inter¬ 
view with the Roman Jews sums up one of the 
themes of Acts, the general rejection of the 
gospel by the Jews. Paul, as usual, gets tlie last 
word, ‘generally with devastating effect’, says 
one commentator, and the last word on this 
occasion is that quotation from Is. vi. 9, 10 
which our Lx)rd similarly used in the days of 
His fiesh (cf. Mk. iv. 12; Jn. xii. 40). 

The other and chief theme of Acts is summed 
up in the closing words of the book, which depict 
Paul spending two years at the heart of the 
Empire, receiving all who visited him, proclaim¬ 
ing the kingdom of God and teaching the story 
of the Lord Jesus without let or hindrance. At 
last, by mysterious paths, his desire had had its 
fulfilment: T am ready to preach the gospel to 
you that are at Rome also’ (Rom. i. 15). ‘The 
victory of tlie Word of God,’ says Bengel, 
‘Paul at Rome, the apex of the Gospel, the 
end of Acts. ... It began at Jerusalem; it 
ends at Rome. Here, O Church, thou hast thy 
pattern; it is thine to preserve it and guard thy 
deposit.’ 

Not that I had ought to accuse my nation of 
(19). He confines himself strictly to the defen¬ 
sive; he will make no complaint against the 
Jewish people. For the hope of Israel / am bound 
with this chain (20). For his constant emphasis 


on this point cf. xxiii. 6, xxiv. 14, 15, xxvi. 6, 7. 
We neither received letters . . . (21). The Jeru¬ 
salem authorities may have judged it hopeless to 
pursue their case against Paul in Rome, since 
they had such small success at home. In any 
case, the Roman Jews would be anxious to dis¬ 
sociate themselves as far as possible from the 
prosecution of a Roman citizen who had won 
favourable verdicts from Festus and Agrippa. 
As concerning this sect, we know that every where 
it is spoken against (22). They had probably had 
more experience of Christianity in Rome itself 
than they were prepared to admit at the moment 
(see xviii. 2n.). They departed {25); better, ‘they 
began to break up’. The salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles . . . they will hear it (28). This 
is a recurrent theme from first to last in the 
record of Paul’s ministry in Acts (cf. xiii. 46). 
And when he had said these words . . . (29). This 
verse (absent from rv) is a ‘western’ reading 
wliich was taken over by the Byzantine text. 
Two whole years (30). They were the years 
A.D. 60 and 61, probably long enough for the 
case to go by default. Roman law was severe on 
frivolous prosecutions and liis opponents in 
Palestine may have judged it safest to drop the 
matter. In his own hired house (30); better, ‘on 
his own earnings’, ‘at his own expense’. Preach¬ 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ (31). Cf. 
verse 23. ‘In the conjunction of these words the 
progress of doctrine appears. All is founded upon 
the old Jewish expectation of a kingdom of 
God; but it is now explained how that expecta¬ 
tion is fulfilled in the person of Jesus, and the 
account of its realization consists in the un¬ 
folding of the truth concerning Him. The mani¬ 
festation of Christ being finished, the kingdom 
is already begun. Those who receive Him enter 
into it. Having overcome the sharpness of death. 
He has opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers’ (T. D. Bernard). 

F. F. Bruce. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 

INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article, '‘The Pauline Epistles\ p. 68. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT ROME 

a. Its origin 

The fellowship of saints in Rome is expressly 
stated by Paul not to be of his own founding 
(i. 10”!5, XV. 20-22). It is the exception to the 
apostle’s rule not to build on another man’s 
foundation (2 Cor. x. 16). Churches established 
by his co-workers Paul reckons as his own. By 
whom, how and when the church at Rome came 
into being forms one of the problems of early 
ecclesiastical history. The tradition that Peter 
was the founder is not accepted, but the denial 
docs not exclude the fact that this leading apostle 
was certainly at some time or other in Rome and 
there suffered martyrdom. But when Paul wrote 
his letter to the Roman church it is evident that 
Peter was not in the city. Had this alleged head 
of the Church been in Rome surely Paul would 
have mentioned the fact, or indeed never address¬ 
ed an Epistle to this church at all. It is believed 
that the church at Rome must have originated in 
the witness and labours of Christians who were 
Empire citizens in the habit of travelling to and 
from the metropolis. It is not unlikely that the 
work of evangelization was commenced by 
the ‘sojourners of Rome, both Jews and pros¬ 
elytes’ (Acts ii. 10). These witnesses of Pentecost 
would in after days be assisted by Christians 
from Syrian Antioch, Ephesus and Corinth and 
thus augment the fellowship. By the time Paul 
wrote his letter to the church at Rome the 
Christian community would be of a goodly size. 

b. Its character 

The church at Rome was evidently composed of 
both Jews and Gentiles. As Paul does not address 
any special ecclesiastical dignitary or any 
persons with recognized authority, it is deduced 
that there was no central organization. The 
church is believed to have included at least four 
different congregations, viz. in the home of 
Aquila and Priscilla on the Aventine; in the 
Imperial Palace; in the house of Hermes; and in 
the home of Philologus (see xvi. 3~15. See also 
Dr. A. C. Mackinnon, The Rome of St, Paul, 
pp. 73ff.). 

If Palestinian Christian Jews founded the 
fellowship they would evangelize first among 
their own countrymen, who formed a colony in 
Rome and had many synagogues. The apostle 
throughout the Epistle implies Jewish readers by 
addressing them particularly and by many 


allusions to the Old Testament (there arc about 
sixty direct quotations) and to the history of 
the children of Israel. 

Again Paul certainly has in mind Gentile 
readers who would form the majority of the 
Christian community. He addresses such in the 
opening chapter (i. 1-15). Cf. also xv. 14-16 and 
xi. 13, where there is the unambiguous statement 
‘I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as 1 am the 
apostle of the Gentiles’. It is also significant that 
the greater number of the names cited in chapter 
xvi are of Greek or Roman origin. Thus the 
Roman Christian church was composed of both 
Jewish and Gentile members, the latter being 
the more numerous and possibly to a great extent 
accepting Christianity by way of previous con¬ 
version to Judaism. Hence Paul was justified in 
quoting from the Old Testament and engaging in 
the problem of the Jewish race. 

II. THE PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING 

There is no dubiety about the geographical origin 
of this Epistle. Paul in his third missionary 
journey awaited the delegates from the Gentile 
churches, who bore the offerings for the relief 
of the destitute Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, 
at Corinth (see Acts xx. 2, 3n.). We read of this 
collection in 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4 and 2 Cor. viii, and of 
the apo.stle\s last visit to Jerusalem in Acts xxiv. 
17, after all the delegates had arrived at Corinth. 
Some of the names given in the last chapter of 
the Epistle, such as Phebe, the deaconess of 
Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, ‘Gaius mine host’ 
(cf. I Cor. i. 14), ‘Timotheus my workfellow’ 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), ‘Erastus the chamberlain of the 
city’ (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20), have a very definite 
association with Corinth. Such a careful and well- 
reasoned Epistle as Romans could have been 
penned only when Paul was able to stay in a 
comparatively fixed abode for some period of 
time. He remained at Corinth for three 
months, according to the testimony of the 
historian Luke (Acts xx. 3), which fulfils the 
necessary conditions for writing. 

An indication of the time of composition is 
given in chapter xv, where the apostle reveals 
that he is about to sail to Palestine, bringing with 
him the ‘collection for the poor’, and that then 
he hopes to be free to visit Rome, and after¬ 
wards Spain. This points to the clo.se of the third 
missionary journey and the last visit to Jerusalem. 
It was on the eve of his departure to Jerusalem 
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that Paul finished his letter and addressed it to 
Rome. Regarding the exact chronology of Paul's 
life and work no authority can be dogmatic, but 
the limits of the last visit to .lerusalem are care¬ 
fully fixed as from a.d. 56 io 59, the earliest and the 
latest possible dates. 

111. THE OCCASION OF WRITING 

Why did I^iul write to the church at Rome, 
especially as neitlier he nor any of his fellow- 
workers had founded it, nor luul he ever i>re- 
viously visited it? The answer to this question 
involves the question of the form of the Epistle. 
Is it a theological treatise or simply a letter 
occasioned by circumstances in the career of 
Paul? U may be both in some degree, but the 
point is w'hethcr the apostle originally sal down 
to expound the gospel he preached or took up 
his pen to write a letter which imminent afiairs 
dictated. The view has been licid that Paul fell 
that his days were numbered and he wished to 
leave to posterity a definite and final statement of 
his teaching. That the apostle's doctrine in his 
day was misunderstood and assailed, that it 
never lacked critics (especially from the ranks of 
.ludaism), and that it had never had a systematic 
presentation, may be conceded. I he suggestion 
is, therefore, that Romans was the last will ami 
testament of the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Moreover, it is argued that the Roman church 
was just the right repository for this authoritative 
document. The logical and theological form of 
the Hpisllc, which is the most systematic and 
closely reasoned, the most doctrinal of all 
Paul's letters, alfords no little ground for the 
formal theory. But that Romans is a theological 
treatise is going too far. Note the following 
arguments against this hypothesis ol' a studied 
manifesto of Pauline theology. 

There is every indication in the Epistle that 
Paul was addressing a live Christian community 
out of circumstances which gave reality to his 
letter. 

'f here is no real justification for suggesting 
that the apostle felt that ‘the sands of time were 
sinking' and his career about to close so that 
he must leave his theological system to posterity. 
Rather, at the time at which he wrote, Paul’s 
eyes were looking to the future of a new mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. 

Does Romans, in any case, set forth the com¬ 
plete teaching of the apostle? Is there not more 
of the Pauline theology in his other Epistles 
which the occasion of writing to the Romans did 
not immediately educe? 

Paul’s purpose in writing is definitely stated in 
the letter and he has no reason to conceal any 
theological ambition. He writes to intimate his 
true intention to visit the Roman Christians 
(see i. 10-13) in order to impart to them as an 
apostle of Jesus Christ ‘some spiritual gift' 
(cf. XV. 29). He makes the best of all his available 
contacts as chapter xvi reveals. Paul also plainly 
declares that his coming to Rome falls within a 


larger plan {.see xv. 15 24). He has completed as 
far as lies within his power the evangelization 
of the Gentiles eastward; now he sets his face to 
a new missionary cnlciprise westward. He writes 
to engage their co-operation in this scheme since 
Rome is a real strategic centre and the Roman 
fellowship an inthicntial group in that direction. 
All the doctrinal pait of the Epistle was penned 
for this very purpo.se, that ti\e Roman church 
might apprehend tiie greatnc.ss of divine grace 
and the wideness of Ciod’s mercy, .so amazing 
and so all-cmbracing that evangelization on his 
part (and on tlicir.s alst>) was absolutely im¬ 
perative. 

IV. THE TEXTUAL PROBLEM 

I he question here is wlielhcr the letter is a 
complete whole ami composed all at the same 
tinv iw the apt)slle, or whether any other author 
has had his writing incorporated at an earlier or 
later date. The problem arises from four points: 

A short form of Romans was in circulation 
during the second and third centuries. Textual 
evidence shows that we have mss ending with 
chapter xiv. 

The Epistle as wc now read it has various 
endings. ‘No^v the Ciod of peace be with you all. 
Amen' (,\v. ‘The grace of our Lord Jc.sus 
Christ be with you all. Amen' (xvi. 24). ‘To Ciod 
only wise, be glory through .Icsiis Christ for ever. 
Amen* (xvi. 27). 

In the shorter recension the doxology which 
appears in our English versions at xvi. 25-27 is 
found at the close of chapter \iv. Sonte mss insert 
it at the close of both chai'.ter xiv and chapter 
xvi. lnlrinsicall\ also its genuineness has been 
doubted by some as not being in Paul’s usual 
style. 

'Ehc personal greetings of chapter xvi are 
alleged to be inappropriate to the circumstances 
since Paul was a comparative stranger to the 
Roman church. 7'hcy suit rather the church at 
Ephesus. 

In the face of these objections the integrity of 
the Epistle is .still maintained, dhe solution of 
the textual problem is probably found in the 
belief that the heretic Marcion (who flourished 
at Rome a.d. 154-166) deliberately expunged 
the last two chapters because chapter xv gave 
Judaism a preparatory function in the further¬ 
ance of the gospel. See, c.g., verse 4: ‘Eor what¬ 
soever things were written aforctinyj v. cre written 
for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.* 
Moreover, chapter xv has at least five quotations 
from the Old Testament, while chapter xvi was 
of no importance to Marcion’s views, being neither 
for them nor against. The longer version, accord¬ 
ing as we now read it, is accepted as the original 
version, since the shorter version ending at 
chapter xiv manifests a bias against the Old 
Testament. As for chapter xvi with its list of 
names, there appears a certain fitness in their 
mention considering that Paul’s purpose was to 
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create as many contacts as possible, while Rome 
was as suitable I or the home of Faurs friends as 
Ephesus, even apart from the hypothesis of 
Ephesus as the origin of many of the l^auiuic 
Epistles. 1 he view here accepted is that we have 


in Romans a complete letter written at one time 
by the apostle from Corinth and handed down 
to us in all its integrity. All theories of textual 
disintegration fall to the ground in face of the 
unity of the message. 
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COMMENTARY 


1. THi: PROLOG UK. i. 1-17 
a. The address (i. 1-7) 

The .salutation is briefly ‘Paul to all the called in 
Rome’. The form is similar to that adopted in 
all the Pauline letters as it was the regular 
epistolary style of the first century. Wc have 
many examples of such letter-writing in the 
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Greek, and ail follow the same pattern, lirst 
the writer's name, then the reader’s, followed by 
the greeting. This formula is varied in the 
Pauline literature according to circumstances. 
Here, us addressing a church which he has 
neither founded nor hitherto visited, Paul 
presents his credentials. He is a servant of Jesus 
Christ (1; lit. ‘a slave’), one whose very life is 
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that of unwavering loyalty and undisputed 
obedience, the chattel, the property of Jesus 
Christ. The apostle belonged to the class whose 
ears were bored and whose liberty was in their 
slavery. Among the various Greek words in the 
New Testament translated servant' this word 
doulos is the strongest and most frequent. It is 
interesting to remember that the rank of the 
slave depended upon his master. Called to be an 
apostle (1); lit. ‘one sent', ‘a messenger' and so 
rendered in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25. I'his is 
a divine selection, an imperative summons tc 
function which may not be disobeyed. In the 
biblical biography this call normally follows 
the call to repentance and surrender in faith 
and the call to follow the Lord in manner of life. 
'I'he special calling here is apostleship. Paul 
consistently maintained his direct call to this 
high office (cf. ‘not of men, neither by man’. 
Gal. i. 1). The dignity was nonnally mediated 
through the living Church. The title belonged 
primarily to the Twelve whose distinction was 
that they were with Jesus in the days of His flesh. 
Later it was given to other church leaders and 
preachers (cf. Acts. xiv. 14). Separated unto the 
gospel of God (I). Thus Paul further introduces 
himself. He is consecrated or ‘set apart’ to the 
service of the gospel. Dedication is the human 
response to the act of selection, and these ideas 
must be distinguished. The separation is all of 
God. He consecrates His servants who in turn 
dedicate themselves to Him. 

We now have an example of Paul’s habit of 
‘going off at a tangent’. In most of his salutations 
and elsewhere he expands his thought as ideas 
chase after each other in swift succession. Here 
the word ‘apostle’ leads to the ‘gospel’ which, 
in its turn, leads him into a passage of great 
Christological value. The style is both telegraphic 
and telescopic. He proceeds to define the gospel 
of God as divine (l>, predicted (2), and Christo- 
centric (3-5). 

The gospel is not man-made; it is from above, 
rhis is the emphasis of the preposition in the 
phrase of God (1); Paul has in mind here its 
origin. Before proceeding to describe what the 
gospel is about, the apostle aflirms the continuity 
of his message with the revelation given pre¬ 
viously to the Jewish people. It is in line with all 
the promises of the prophets of old; it is rooted 
in the holy scriptures (2); i.c. the Old Testament. 

The main feature of the gospel is that Jesus 
Christ is its all in all. Accordingly Paul is 
captured by his apprehension of the Lord who 
first apprehended him in risen power. In this 
Christological passage (verses 3-5) Paul stresses 
first the incarnation, since that must be the 
starting-point of the gospel message. But His 
coming according to the flesh (3) was a fulfilment 
of messianic prophecy and so his statement in 
verse 2 is justified. Secondly, according to the 
spirit of holiness (4), i.e. in respect of His moral 
perfection, He has been manifested to be from all 
eternity the Son of God through the miracle of 
the resurrection. The av declared (4) has behind 


it the Greek ‘determined’ or ‘appointed’, sug¬ 
gesting the predestinated career of the pre¬ 
existent Christ in His redemption of the world. 

This great gospel, divine, predicted and 
Christoccntric, becomes the rule for Christians 
as such. The unity of writer and readers is 
Jesus Christ our Lord (3). Note Paul’s use of the 
personal, the official and the universal names of 
God's Son who is Saviour, Messiah and King. 
Through Him the Romans receive grace, and 
Paul, in addition, apostleship (5). Grace, which is 
the favour of God to undeserving sinners, is the 
new relationship to God in which believers 
stand. The end of the Pauline endowment of 
apostleship is the obedience to the faith (5), or 
trusting submission, of all the Gentiles to the 
Saviour of the v/orld. Paul is the apostle of the 
Gentiles and hence interested in the Romans 
both as potential and actual sharers of divine 
grace. Thus he infers his claim to address them. 
To all that he in Rome, beloved of God, called to 
he saints (7). There is evidently a Christian 
fellowship in the metropolis, one dear to God’s 
heart whose destiny is new ness of life unto moral 
perfection. The address proper concludes with 
a benediction which is the combination of Greek 
and Hebrew ideas, grace and peace. 

b. Thanksgiving and prayer (i. 8-12) 

The apostle expresses his gratification concerning 
the Roman Christians, every one of them, 
because their faith is not hid in a secret corner 
but is public property. They have been faith’s 
heralds to such an extent that Crod, whom he so 
worships in his spirit by preaching His Son, is 
witness to his continual mention of them in his 
prayers. The burden of his petitions is that God 
would speed him in due course to a meeting with 
them, if it be His will, the reason underlying the 
request being twofold. He wishes to establish 
them by imparting to them a spiritual gift, and 
also to share with them the comfort of mutual 
faith, theirs and his. 

c. Personal explanations (i. 13-17) 

The Roman Christians must know that, though 
so far prevented from doing so, Paul had often 
proposed to visit them in order to sec the same 
spiritual work done among them as had already 
been done among other Gentiles. He feels his 
debt to civilized as well as to uncivilized, to wise 
as well as to fools. His commission is to preach 
the gospel to all men and, so far as his personal 
eagerness is concerned, he feels that he owes Rome 
a debt of evangelization, for he is proud (note 
the meiosLs, not ashamed) of preaching the gospel, 
which is able to save everyone who believes, 
Jew or Greek, though the Jew has the first claim 
and interest (16). In the gospel God’s justification 
(see introductory note to section II) is disclosed 
from faith to faith—believers make believers! 
This too had been revealed to the prophets (cf. 
verse 2) as is shown by Habakkuk’s words The 
just (i.e. the justified) shall live by faith (17; cf. 
Hab. ii. 4). 
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if. THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL, 
i. 18—V. 21 

The apostle has now glided into the doctrinal 
part of his letter and has embarked upon a 
discussion of the principles of his gospel. The 
subject of the treatise was staled in verse 17 as 
ihe (rv ‘a’) righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith. This great theme is the very heart 
of the Epistle, even as it was of the gospel which 
Paul preached. Simply expressed, it is ‘justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone’. The apostle’s personal 
problem, not primarily of his mind but of his 
practice, was the question, ‘How can 1 be right 
with God?’ Before the arresting experience of the 
Damascus road Paul had essayed to solve the 
problem in the Jewish way, by doing right, i.e. 
by establishing right relations with God by 
fulfilling the law of God. The method had 
proved hopeless. No mortal man has ever been 
sinless, much less positively holy, keeping all the 
commandments of God. All Paul’s theology was 
experiential, and he discovered that by the way 
of faith in the finished work of Christ he was 
set right with God. He was not rectified or put 
right by himself; he did not get right with God, 
but was put right by ‘a righteousness of God’. 
This is the meaning of justification. The apostle’s 
terms for ‘just’, ‘justification’ and ‘righteousness’ 
{dikaios, dikaidsis and dikaiosyne) all come from 
the same root. Justification by faith, therefore, 
means righteousness by believing, the entrance 
into a proper relationship with God through faith 
in the revealed gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is for this blessed reason in his own exper¬ 
ience that Paul is not ashamed of the gospel of 
God. Some Jews at Rome might stumble at it 
and some Gentiles consider it foolishness (1 Cor, 
i. 23); but to the apostle this selfsame gospel is 
real dynamite {power), a spiritual force, a mani¬ 
fest activity of God in his own life, bringing 
salvation in its most comprehensive sense to 
body, mind and soul, both here and hereafter. 
This divine activity within human experience, 
this entrance into and maintenance of a right 
relationship with God, is the gist of the apostle’s 
whole message. As the theme of the righteous¬ 
ness of God is developed it involves, in the course 
of the letter, the doctrines of justification, 
sanctification and predestination, which emerge 
from Paul’s exposition and defence of it, 

a. Gentile ‘righteousness’ (i. 19-32) 

The ‘righteousness’ of the human race is in 
fact unrighteousness. The absolute moral ideal is 
the righteousness of God which can come only 
from God and be revealed, or made known, only 
through the gospel of Jesus Christ. Paul accord¬ 
ingly draws a vivid picture of the unrighteousness 
of the Gentile world, describing both heathen 
religion {ungodliness) and heathen morality 
{unrighteousness). Upon both the wrath of God is 
revealed (18) equally as His righteousness is 
revealed (see verse 17). The idea of judgment is 
frequent in the Old Testament as an integral 


part of the righteousness of God in dealing 
uprightly with His own people and with the 
Gentile world. Paul’s Jewish readers, at least, 
would be well aware of the implications of this 
term ‘the wrath of God’. 

i. Heathen religion (i. 18-25). The pagan world 
of Paul’s day worshipped idols after the likeness 
of both men (Athens) and beasts (Egypt). J'his 
polytheism was the religious outcome of rational¬ 
ism. Tiie Gentiles became vain in their imagina¬ 
tions (21); i.e. futile in their philosophies. The 
Gk. dialogismos is usually rendered ‘thouglit’ or 
‘reasoning’ and once in this Epistle ‘disputation’ 
(xiv. 1). Only here have we in the av the transla¬ 
tion ‘imagination’. (Cf. Mt. xv. 19; Mk. vii. 21; 
Lk. ii. 35, v. 22, vi. 8, ix. 46, 47, xxiv. 38; 1 Cor. 
iii. 20; Phil. ii. 14; I Tim. ii. 8; Jas. ii. 4.) 
‘Reasoning’ approaches nearest to the idea of the 
root verb which means ‘to consider or balance 
accounts’, or simply ‘to reason’. This vain¬ 
glorious theorizing led to idolatry, for their 
obscuring or holding down the truth (18; see rv) 
caused them to drift away from God and to devise 
ignoble substitutes for Him (23). They should 
know better! Ihey ought to know what is 
knowablc; God has revealed it to them Himself. 
llis hidden hand is discernible right from the 
beginning. God has always had a witness both in 
nature and in conscience. There is no excuse for 
their ignorance. Paradoxical as it is to talk 
about seeing what cannot be seen, the invisible 
things of God, even his eternal power and God- 
heady ‘God in action tind in essence’, have never 
been concealed from man (20). Thus Paul 
condemns the Gentile philosophies as estranging 
men from God, who is the truth, and as issuing 
in the foolish worship of idols. In verse 25 note 
the RV reading ‘exchanged the truth of God for a 
lie’ and see 2 Thes. ii. lln. 

ii. Heathen morality (i. 26^-32). An impure 
religion results in an impure life. This ghastly 
picture of heathenism is corroborated by the 
writers of Paul’s da>’. It was an age of unabashed 
vice and anti-social sin, a period of unspeakable 
moral decadence. The inevitable judgment of 
God fell upon those who preferred human 
reason to divine revelation. The apostle three 
times asserts the divine abandonment, God gave 
them up (24, 26, 28). it has been obser\'cd that 
this desertion is definitely punitive, not merely 
permissive in the sense that God allowed the 
heathen idolaiors to give Him up, nor just priva¬ 
tive in that He quietly withdrew His grace. It is a 
positive punishment for culpable ignorance and 
wilful sinfulness. 

The divine judgment was an inevitable se¬ 
quence, a harvest of the seed sown (27). The 
heathen world was given over to lust in the 
unnatural use of their bodies in sexual per¬ 
versions (26, 27) and finally to a reprobate mind 
(28). Observe the play upon the words here. Even 
as the heathen did not like {edokimasan) to retain 
God in their knowledge^ God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind {adokimon noun); i.e. just as these 
foolish and filthy idolaters disapproved of God 
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so God abandoned them to a disapproved should know better), l)ut also for the Greek 
conscience. The Greek term adokimos originally (8, 9). Tims the impartiality of the divine judg- 
refers to the testing of metals; those wliich do not meat is demoiistrated. None is exempt, 
stand the test arc therefore ‘disapproved . The ii. The universality of moral obligation (ii. 
adjective is rendered by three .English word:.: 12 ~1(»). All are accountable unto God for Jiidg- 

Tcjccted' (Ueb. vi. 8), ‘castaway’ (I Cor. ix. 27) ment whether, like the Jews, they possess the 

and ‘reprobate’ (Rom. i. 28; 2 Cor. \iii. 5, (>, 7; Mosaic law or, like the Gentiles, the ‘natural’ 

2 17m. iii. S; fit. i. 16). Verse 72 indicates tliat law written on the conscience of men who are all 

the sins winch are condenincd are not the resiiii made after the divine image. .Ml have a valid 

ol sudden yielding to temptation, but arc standard for trial, for it is not he who possesses 

indulged in deliberately and are encouraged in law that is leckoned rigiUcous but he who 

others. practises it. \ he .lews may not pride themselves 

in their Torah, for it does not matter whether one 
b, Jewish Tighteousness’ (i:. 1 —iii, 21>) has or has not a law. Our actions are the criterion 

Like the ‘rightcoLisncsr of tiie heathen world, ol‘judgment iT'cry man has a conscience (15; 
the‘lighteousness’of the .lews i.s also a misoral'»le Gx. svnci.n ds)^ a moral eon.,cioiisncss, a co- 

uiiicality and faiiu o. With greater privilege^ tlvi'\ knowledge between the act and its ethical value, 

the Gentile, the Jew nevertheless has not attained or between man and God as ultimate truth or 

to jiisliticaiion. Before entering upon liis indict- reality. (i*aul uses the term in this Epistle ai.>o 

ment of Israel, the apostle declares tw .* prelim- in i\. 1 and xui. 5, and sevcial times in his other 

inary principle^—the impartial judgment of letters.) If he aftcfids to this conscience it will 

God (ii. T il) and the uriivcrsality of moral infallibly accuse or :vcquit him, panicularl> when 

obligation (ii. 12-16). on the day of God all sccteis shall be read and 

i. The impartial jiulgaicnt of God (ti. I !j). judged by Jesus Christ (16). Paul’s gospel is 

Vcr.^c 11 sums up the lir a principle upon \vhivl\ here again aVhrmed to be Christoceniric, which 

Paul bases his charge against his own people. is indeed its chief cr.aracieristic. 

When the Jews play the critic of righteousness, as iii. The mihctnient aj^ahist the Jews (ii. 17-29). 
they are always doing, they condemn themselves. Having thus prepared the way by afiirming both 

for these judges do the same things themselves. impartiality and universality in divine judgment, 

It is a postulate with Paul that all the .tews the apo^ile proceeds to his specilic charge against 

agree to the undisputed righteousness of God in lire self-assumed r ighteousness of the Jews. I hey. 

judgment (sec verse 2). Hence the divine verdict is equally waih the Gentiles, have not lived up to 

according to the moral reality Untf/i) of the case, their light, and their light was greater than that 

quite apart from privilege or profession. The of the Gentiles. In fact the Jewish gift of divine 

apostle aboli>hes the false assumption liiur the revelation was reckoned to mean privileged 

Jewish people arc exempt from universal judg- practice as well as privileged possession. Paul 

ment on the ground of integrity or becauNe they refers to two things in which the Jews prided 

are less sinful than the pagan world. Even the themselves, the law (verses 17-24) and circum- 

fact of national privilege docs not exempt them eision (verses 25-29), although they neither 

from judgment (cf. Mt. iii. 9; Jn. viii. 33; Gal. ii. obeyed the law nor were really circumcised in 

15). Jf this has not yet fallen upon the Jewi>Ji heart. 

practitioneis of the selh^amc sins as tlie heathen it Thou art called a Jew (17); rather, as in RV, 
is only because of the divine forbearance (4). ‘bcarest the name of a Jew’, or ‘callcst thyself a 

God’s .seeming indifference to sin is due wholly Jew’. The emphasis is upon their nationality, 

to His longsajfering, the aim of which is to induce The name ‘Hebrew’ implies origin and language; 

repentancj. The wealth of grace—//te riches ‘Israelite’ recalls their relation to God and 

of his goodness’ lind the wealth of wrath— religion; ‘Jew’ speaks of the race in distinction 

treasnrest up wiio thyself (5)—arc set in solemn from the Gentiles. The enumeration which 

contrast. Every man will be judged according follows of advantages included in the gift of the 

to his deedi, Jew and Gentile alike. Hard i:iw is somewhat satirical, for the apostle implies 

impenitence is an investment in divine wrath at that the Jew has perverted his privileges. Restest 

compound interest to be realized on the day of in the law (17). Paul’s word epanapausis suggests 
wrath (5). Cf. Is. xiii, 6; Ezk. xxx. 3; Zp. i. 7; see complacency. The .Tew was the chosen of God, 

also New Testament rererence.s to ‘the day of and the gilt of the Torah was a proof of the fact, 

the Lord’ (c.g., Acts ii. 20; I Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. Hence possession was considered to be enough 

14; 1 Thes. V. 2). On that day the divine righteous- without worrying about practice. Makest thy 

ness in judgment will be manifest as strictly just, boast of God (\7); Moff. ‘priding yourself in 

recompensing every man according to his works. God’. He is charged with a wrong idea of his 

If these are the fruit of patient well-doing in relationship with God. True, he might glory in 

search of glory, honour and incorruption, the God (cf. Je. ix. 24) but not arrogantly. The Jew 

result is eternal life (7). But factiousness (see behaved with a conscious superiority over other 

Rv), disobedience to the truth and obedience to races v/hich were regarded as ‘lesser breeds with- 

unrightcoLisncss culminate in wrath and passion, out the law'. He claimed to be so intimate with 

in trouble and anguish, for every soul of man God through his possession of the law that he 

that works evil, particularly for the Jew (who knew the divine will. Approvest the things that 
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are more excellent (18); lit., as in av nig., ‘tricsl 
ihe things that dilVcr’. The meaning is that the 
Jew claims to be able to di.sccrn right and wTong 
and the shades of moral value between lesser and 
greater good (cf. Phil. i. iO). Because of all lliesc 
advantages t)!' the lav*^ the Jew prided himself 
upon his ability to guide, teach and judge others. 

A gaiJe of the blind ef. Mt. xv. 14, xxiii. I6j 
was probably a proverbial phrase. An insinu tor 
of the foolish (20); i.c. the infant5> in religious 
knowledge such as the (kniilcs appeared to ilie 
Jews. Such proud claims all rested upon the 
possession ol' the form of knowledgi' and of the 
truth in the law CO). tJid Paul mean that tlie Jl \v 
really had the secret of the Lord, the fount of all 
knowledge and inah, for the term Jorm (t ik. 
moiphdsis) implies the outline, delineation, ‘the 
full embodiment’, of the essential Ibrm (Gk. 
morplie; cf. Phil. ii. 6, 1)1 Or did he imply here, 
as the context would suggest, that the Je\v had 
only the semblance of the true morphe through 
his own failure to fullil it? The apostle uses the 
term morphosis only in this passage and in 2 
rim. iii. 5 where it is put in contrast to tfynanus, 
‘power’. Certainly the gift ol‘ revelation was real; 
but the point is that the Jew, by his obedience, 
could have had a fuller insight into it, and, in 
spite of his boast, was in fact but a poor guide, 
light, corrector and teacher of the heathen. 

Arising from this there follow.s in verses 21-24 
a fearless exposure ol' the unrighteousness of the 
Jews. ‘Well, Mr. Teachcr-of-others, do you 
teach yourself? You preach against stealing, 
are you a thief yourself?' etc. Dost thou commit 
sacrilege?{^22); rv ‘Dost thou rob temples?' This 
was evidently a crime for W'hich the Jew was 
sometimes blamed (cf. Acts xix. 37). ‘The man 
who abominates idols should not rob heathen 
shrines and so make an idol of covetousness’ 
(Ward). In verse 24 Paul quotes freely from Is. 
lii. 5 (Lxx). Jewish inconsistency of profession 
and practice and their boasting of God's favour 
while showing an utter disregard for His standard 
of morality must cause God's name to be dis¬ 
honoured among the heathen. Circumcision 
verily profiieth (25). Paul admits the advantages 
of this peculiar and distinguishing rite in which 
the Jew also boasted and for which he was 
despised by the Gentiles. Circumcision has its 
points, but only if the law is kept. If that is 
transgressed, tlien circumcision becomes un- 
circumci.sion. Similarly, if the uncircumciscd 
man keeps the requirements of the law, surely his 
uncircumcision should be accounted to him for 
circumcision? The man who is by nature iin- 
circumciscd (as was the non-Jew), and fulfils the 
law, shall judge the Jcwi.sli transgressor of the 
law. Paul bluntly declares that the upright 
Gentile in his uncircumcised state is as good 
as the disobedient, though circumefsed, Jew. 
Letter (27, 29); Gk. gramma. In the first case the 
reference may be to the Jotter of circumcision, 
the literal commandment; but it probably means 
the letter of the law which is definitely the mean¬ 
ing in verse 29, thus emphasizing the outwardness 
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of the iiiw'. Paul has in mind here ‘die written 
word as an external authority in contrast with 
the direct influence of the Spirit as manifested 
in the new covenant’ (G. Abbolt-Sniith, Creek 
Lexicon). Paul employs the same contrast in. 
vii. 6 and 2 C'or. iii. 6; cf. Acts vii. 51. The idea of 
a heart circumcision (29) belongs also to tlie 
Oid Testament (cf. Dt. x. 16; Jc. iv. 4, ix. 26; 
Lzk. xliv. 7). Hence, he is not a Jen\ which is one 
outwardly (28). Thus Paul clearly demolisiics the 
alleged righteousness of the .lew. 

iv. Jewish objections answered lii't. l-20j. Sucii 
reduction of Jewish righteousness to unrighteous¬ 
ness could not pass ui'*ehaiiengcd. i lie criticism 
of the apostle's condemnation (verses 1-8) may 
come trom ins opponents, or perhaps aiose in 
Paul's ovvj'i mind, as he reasoned out his grave 
charge against his race. In this L pi; tie especially 
Paul introduced a fai!cicd objector to whose 
casuistical arguments lie gives a lej^ly (cf. iv. 
nr., vi. Jfl'., vii. 7fl'.). Jjic unseen lievklcr's 
objections arc lour. 

1. ii the Jews are equally condemned with the 
Gentiles and are as gprievous sinner^, what is tlie 
good of their privilege.^, what piofil is there in 
circumcision? Paul replies that in spile of llie 
fact that the Jew^s abuse their favours, tteverthc- 
less such remain for their proper acceptance 
and world-wide witness. Here he refers only to 
the hig^Jiest of all thcLr blessing -, (he lists others \:\ 
ix. 4, 5); tlicy are entrusted by God to be ‘the 
repository of revelation’, ifle term logia 
{oracles: cf. Acts vii. 38; 1 leb. v. 12; I Pet. iv. J J | 
refers particularly to the iitleranccv of God on 
Mount Sinai and His promises of a coming 
Messiah. 

2. If the Jews arc liot rigid with God what of 
all God’s oracles and promises to them? Is not 
God going back upon His w'ord V Paul tepudiates 
the argument. The faithlessness of some (3; 
Paul is charitable in saying ’some') docs not 
impugn the faithfulness t>f God. It is obvious 
that if a covenant is broken by the uniairnfulness 
of one party, the honour of the oilier is un¬ 
impaired. As it is written (4). The quotation is 
from Ps. li. 4 (i.xx). While human faithlessness 
prevails, nevertheless the divine character is 
vindicated in all God's pronouncemtmts about 
sin. 

3. One objection giowes out of the other. Die 
heckler continues questioning the justice of Ciod 
in punishing sinners. If the unrighteousness of 
the Jews ‘is only a foil to set olT the righteousness 
of God', and if the failure of the Jewish nation 
serves only to accentuate by contrast the upright¬ 
ness of God, can God honourably condemn such 
serviceable sinners? Paul dismis.scs the idea as 
preposterous and declares it to be virtually a 
denial of God’s prerogative to bring the world 
to any sort of judgment. If our wrongdoing 
commends God’s righteousness are we to say 
that God is unjust in applying wrath to us? 
Who taketh vengeance ? {I speak as a man) ( 5); i.c. 
‘Pardon my very human expression; it is perhaps 
too bold an anthropomorphism’. 
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4. If my sinfulness, persists the objector, 
serves to glorify the holiness of God, this fact 
not only strikes at the root of the divine title to 
judge me, but condones my sin. Note how, in 
Paul’s presentation of the objection, the truth of 
God is contrasted with the lie of the Jews (7); i.e. 
the divine fidelity to all promises and revelation is 
set over against Israel's unbelieving faithlessness 
and practical falsehood. VVliy am 1 still adjudged 
a sinner? the objector argues. The logical con¬ 
clusion surely is Let us do evil, that ftood may 
come. Paul reveals here that some had slandered 
him in declaring this immoral maxim to be part 
of his doctrine. These traducers are dismissed 
in a word: their doom is righteous (8). 

Thc:sc four questions are not handled by the 
apostle at any length here, but they crop up 
again later. Objections 1, 2 and 3 are treated in 
chapter ix, while objection 4 is dealt with in 
chapter vi. 

In the remainder of this section (verses 9-20) 
Paul continues his exposure of Jewish un¬ 
righteousness. He points out that it is condemned 
by Scripture as sternly as the Gentile unrighteous¬ 
ness. Both Jews and Gentiles are sinners. The 
apostle appeals to the absolute authority of the 
Word of God, universally admitted by the 
Jews, and gives a mosaic of Scripture verses in 
proof. With two exceptions these are all taken 
from the PsSalms and are quoted from the i.xx. 
These passages of Scripture represent the law, 
and they all apply to the Jew in his unrighteous¬ 
ness. The conclusion of this section is stated in 
verse 20. The failure of tiie Jew' to find justifica¬ 
tion was due to his adopting the wrong method; 
indeed no one living can hope to get right w'ith 
God in this way, for by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified. Verily, the law brings 
hopelessness, for it creates a conscience of sin, 
a realization of what it means to God and man, 
to the Judge and the judged. 

c. Divine righteousness (iii. 21-31) 

Paul now proceeds to describe the righteousness 
oj God (21; cf. i, 17), the method by which he 
himself became right with God. Note the follow¬ 
ing characteristics. 

It is apart from the law (21). The law reveals 
what duty God requires of man (whether it be 
contained in the law, the prophets and the 
writings, or more specifically in the Jaw or 
Pentateuch) and demands moral effort or works 
for man’s justification. The righteousness of God 
comes without the law’s fulfilment. 

Secondly, it is attested by the law (21). The 
previous mosaic of Scripture passages (iii. 10 18) 
was taken chiefiy from the writings, the third 
section of the complete Torah: now the apostle 
makes the testimony of the Jaw complete by re¬ 
ferring to the law and the prophets (21). The new 
w'ay of being right with God is really not new 
at all, but was actually foretold in rites, types 
and predictions throughout the Old Testament. 

In the third place God’s rightcoasness is 
provided in Christ through faith (22-25). It is 


for all who believe, by faith of Jesus Christ (22). 
The Greek has the genitive ca.se here and is thus 
capable of being rendered citlier subjectively or 
objectively. The divine righteousness may be 
achieved by the faith of the Saviour even up to 
the cross, which strong faith was an integral 
element in the atoning value of His supreme 
sacrifice. Again, and in harmony with the New 
I'cstamenl usages, this faith is projected towards 
Jesus as object, and so becomes faith in tlie 
Redeemer. All lusve sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God (23). Glory (Gk. doxa) is the visible 
brigiitncss and splendour which emanates from 
the perfect character of God. This is the Shekinah 
glory of the Old t estament (cf. i\. 4; Ex. xvi. 10, 
xxiv. 16f., xxix. 43, xxxiii. 18, 22, etc.) and in the 
New Testament is expressed in the incarnate life 
of Jesus, liic Word or expression of the Father 
(see Jn. i. 14; 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 6). In respect of 
God’s glory all men come short. The Greek 
hysterein meaiis ‘to fall behind’, ‘to be inferior’, 
‘to suffer want’ (cf. Mt. xix. 20; I Cor. viii. 8; 
2 Cor. xi. 5; Phil, iv. 12). This universal de¬ 
ficiency is one view of sin. Both in reality and 
consciousness ail are far removed from the 
blazing light of the divine perfection. 

But in face of this universal sinfulness, justifi¬ 
cation is free or by grace (24). Christ is a pro¬ 
pitiation propounded by God. Faith is the chan¬ 
nel. Christ’s blood is the price accepted, in the 
divine forbearance, in viriiie of which man’s sins 
to date aic p:issed over. Paul expresses the ground 
of righteousness in two pregnant phrases: 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus (24) 
and a propitiation through faith in his blood (25). 
The Greek apolytrdsis means ‘release effected by 
payment of a ransom’, hence redemption, 
emancipation or deliverance. The word for 
propitiation, hilasierion, is the neuter of an 
adjective derived from the verb hilaskomai, 
which has three meanings: to placate, conciliate 
or appease someone; to be propitious or merci¬ 
ful; or to make propitiation for. The New Tesla- 
mem uses the two last renderings (see Lk. xviii. 
13 and 1 Jn. ii. 2). The idea is not that of con¬ 
ciliation of an angry God by sinful humanity, 
but of expiation of sin by a merciful God through 
the atoning death of His Son. U does not neces¬ 
sarily e.xcJude, however, the reality of righteous 
wrath because of sin. Christ is tliercfore a means 
of satisfaction for sin, this expiation being 
effected by the death of Jesus, the blood sig¬ 
nifying the principle of life sacrificed (cf. Gn. 
ix. 4; Lv. xvii. 11; Dt. xii. 23). Hence the RV 
‘through faith by his blood’ is preferred to the 
AV in his blood. Justification on such grounds 
has nothing to do with man’s moral effort nor 
his spiritual merit. It is bestowed freely by his 
grace (24). In other words we arc acquitted for 
nothing, without price, and out of the unde¬ 
served love of God towards sinners. Because of 
this new method of getting right with God, 
men’s sins in the past were overlooked and in 
the present are delayed in punishment (25), all 
with perfect righteousness on God’s part. 
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The fourth characteristic of God’s righteous¬ 
ness is that it is divinely just (26-31). The 
apostle now expands his last phrase to declare 
. . . his righteousness (26). God is not only just, 
as always; Fie can also justify, or put into right 
relationship, those who have faith in Jesus, 
though apart from Christ they have no right to 
such justification. God is righteous; and because 
of His eternal and intrinsic righteousness (not 
in spite of it) reckons righteous the sinner who 
helieveih in Jesus (26), On this basis of justifi¬ 
cation by faith alone the apostle challenges the 
boasting of the Jew. There is no room for it. 
By what law? (27); i.e. on what grounds is it 
excluded? Paul uses the terra ‘law’ in a number of 
different ways. It stands for the Torah and for 
the Pentateuch; here it means an established 
principle. The rule of works (27) does not banish 
boasting, for many a Pharisee was full of self- 
glorification. But the rule of faith docs ab¬ 
solutely exclude any such exultation. The definite 
conclusion of the whole matter is that a man is 
put right with God by faith quite apart from any 
fulfilment of the law (28). This principle of faith 
at once abolishes the wall of partition between 
Jew and Gentile; God is the God of both if they 
believe. And such belief is the sine qua non which 
only God can bestow. By faith . . . through 
faith (30). The expressions merely emphasize 
the contrast between circumcision and un¬ 
circumcision. There is no difference in the 
quality or in the method of faith. So, if there is 
one God, there is one people whose hallmark 
is faith. God looks past circumcision to faith 
in the Jew, and equally past uncircumcision to 
faith on the part of the Gentile. Both really 
display the same ‘trade mark’. Moreover, Paul 
adds, in such faith the law is not side-stepped but 
established. God is not being soft or sentimental. 
His justice is satisfied. 

d. Abrahamic righteousness (iv. J-25) 

Paul now takes Abraham as a test case, in which 
he shows the relation of the new system of 
justification to the Old Testament teaching. He 
imagines the objector asking where in this dis¬ 
cussion Abraham stands. Is he a ‘faith’ man or 
a ‘works’ man? This is a crucial point, but the 
apostle demonstrates beyond doubt that the 
patriarch was justified by faith and not by deeds 
of the law. The ground of the argument is Gn. 
XV. 6: ‘And he believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.’ The review 
of Abraham’s life reveals three realities. 

i. His righteousness was wholly hy faitJi (iv. 
1-8). It was universally accepted by the Jews 
that Abraham was uniquely righteous and had 
better grounds than most to boast. But such 
glorying is inadmissible in the sight of God (2). 
Scripture says Abraham believed God, and that 
was reckoned to him for righteousness (3; see 
Gn. XV, 6). Now, if a man works, his wages do 
not depend on his employer’s goodwill, but on 
his employer’s indebtedness to him (4). But if 
he doesn’t work, merely believing in Him who 
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justifies the sinner, his faith is counted lor 
righteousness (5). 

The sacred writer to the Hebrews echoes the 
Old Testament view in verses 8-19 of chapter xi. 
Abraham’s faith is outstanding and he liad an 
illustrious niche in this author’s temple of fame. 
It is noteworthy that James in his Epistle (ii. 23) 
also quotes Gn. xv. 6, adding ‘and he was culled 
the Friend of God’. Paul and James arrive at 
the .same conclusion from entirely different 
points of view. When James declares ‘Was not 
Abraham our father justified by works?’ (ii. 21), 
his aim is to commend good works as the 
necessary proof and essential fruit of faith. 
Paul’s task, on the other hand, is to condemn 
good works as the ultimate ground of salvation 
and to deny to them any merit in getting right 
with God. The apostle continues to crnpliasizc 
that this new system of justification, wiiich is ins 
gospel, has its roots in the Old Festament by 
showing that David is also a ‘faith’ man; for 
he expresses the blessedness of those who are 
reckoned righteous apart from any merit accrued 
by works (Ps. xxxii. 1. 2). This stale of the 
highest happiness is not pronounced upon the 
forgiven by David, but by God Himself. J'hc 
Psalmist is merely recording the blessed fact, 
even though with personal exultation, out of his 
own experience. 

ii. Abraham’s righteousness was independent of 
circumcision (iv. 9-12). The order in the experi¬ 
ence of the patriarch was first faith, then justifi¬ 
cation, then circumcision. I'he Jews have 
reversed the order, putting the rite first. Taking 
the idea of bles.sedness as his link, the apostle 
shows that Abraham possessed this fruit of faith 
previous to his circumcision (10). He received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal (11). The rite 
itself was the token, or confirmation, of the 
covenant made by God with Abraham (cf. Gn. 
xvii. i-14; Acts vii. 8). On this ground the 
patriarch is the father of all them that believe 
(11), whether circumcised or uncircumcised (cf. 
2 Pet. i. 1). In the face of orthodox Jew'ish teach¬ 
ing, Paul asserts one of the vital principles of 
his doctrine, the open door for the Gentiles, the 
universal privilege of justification by faith. 

iii. Abraham’s righteousness was independent of 
the Mosaic law (iv. 13-22). Paul’s next point is 
that Abraham was reckoned rigiU with God 
some four hundred" years before the law came 
into existence, before ever it was promulgated 
from Mount Sinai. The promise, that he should 
be the heir of the world, was not given to either 
the patriarch or his posterity by way of law, but 
by W'ay of the righteousness of faith (13). The 
‘heir of the universe’ is interpreted as liic sum of 
all the promises which Abraham received as re¬ 
vealed in Gn. xii. 3, 7, xiii. 15, 16, xv. I, 5, 18, 
xvii. 8, 19, and mentioned in Acts iii. 25 and 
Gal. iii. 8. These promises included the gift of 
a son and heir, a countless posterity, the Messiah, 
and His universal kingdom. Observe the w'ay in 
which our Lord, in one of the beatitudes, 
spiritualized the idea of world inheritance by 
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stating that the meek should inherit the earth 
(Mt. V, 5). Had those of the law inherited it, 
faith w'ould have been incuic v<?/V/and the promise 
uf none effect in securing righteousness (14). 
Law', how’c\er, can bring only the sense of sin, 
guilt and penally; for remove the law and sin is 
gone (15). Accordingly faitii, not law, is the basis 
of Abraham's righteousness in the sight of God. 

The apostle argues similarly in (ial. iii. 17tf., 
but the logic there is inore legal and historical, 
whereas here it is more doctrinal. Law and grace 
are two incompatible spheres. Hence the promise 
is continr.cd to all the Swcl, not just to that 
sprung horn the law, but also that sprung from 
faith Hb). By this faith A'oiaham becomes the 
fatlier of ail believers, Gentiles as well as Jews. 

In a physical sense the promise is given that liC 
shah be father of ah (Gn. xvii. 5); but Paul is 
think if,g here of a universal spiritual fatherhood. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, appears 
before God iis the reprcscntaiixe of all believers, 
Jew or Gentile (lo, 17). 

Note the two arresting and apposite divine 
attributes which Paul adds hcic: GV?J, who 
quickeueth the deaJ, omi caUdh those things 
which be not as though they were (17). God's 
life-giving power is seen iit the miracles of 
Abrahanfs procreation of Isaac (LJ; cf. Heb. 
xi. 12, ‘and in’m as good as dead'), by the deliver¬ 
ance of Isaac upon the sacrilicial altar (cf. Heb. 
xi. 19, ‘God w'as able to raise him up, even from 
tlie dead’) and by the resurrection of Christ (24). 
The second attribute may be rendered, ‘Who 
also speaks of, oi sunimims, non-existents as if 
tliey were really cxisients.’ Tnc reference is to 
the unborn sons, the future poslcriiy of father 
Abraham, when historically he was childless. 

Again Paul ciilogizos tiic faith of the patriarch. 
tie staggered not . . . hut hy/.v strong in faith 
(20), meaning that in reference to the divine 
promise Abraham did not vacillate in unbelief 
but was empowered by faith (kv ‘waxed strong 
through laitii'), thu-i bringing glory to God’s 
name by his full faith in the divine ability to 
fulfil this promise. Tiie conclusion of this test 
case of Abraham is the assertion with which it 
began, that his faith was iinputed to him for 
righteousness (22; cf. verse 3). 

The apostle now prepares for his greatest 
theme, the believer’s righteousness. This ac¬ 
ceptance of Abraha'ii, the father of the faithful, 
is recorded t).at 'ac might also believe and claim 
the righteousness of God ihiough Jesus, who 
was olfered up for our transgressions and resur¬ 
rected for our jusiification (23 -35). 

e. Believer’s righteousness (v. 1-2!) 

7 he apostle now' passes more iiiio the subjective 
or experimeistal spliere. Some consider this 
chapter to be a devotional parenthesis since it 
is based on Paul's own experience of God’s 
dealing'^ witli him. But the grca» theme of justifi¬ 
cation by faith is being here further developed. 
‘I’aul never contemplates the possibility of a 
justification which was not invariably followed 
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by a sanctification: justification and sanctification 
are for him inseparably connected in fact.’ I'hc 
one is the wicket-gate, preliminary absolution; 
the other the long road to the heavenly Jerusalem. 
The apostle unites himself w ith all believers and 
speaks for them. On the firm foundation of being 
right w'ith God the blessed elfects of juslilicalion 
are declared (1-5). 'I’hen, in poetic style, there 
follows the guarantee of such blessedness ((L^l I). 
To liiis is added the method of justification as 
men of faith realize it through the new Head of 
the race (12-21). 

i. The hcnciits which justification brings (v. 
1-5). lie have peace with God (1). Those justified 
by faiili secure peace with Ciod. 'The best attested 
texts have the subjunctive instead of the indicative 
mood in the verb echOmen, the oi-.ly dilfercncc 
being the long or the short vowel. Hence the 
hortative rendering of the rv, ‘let us have’. 
But as Paul seldom mingles his teaching and his 
preaching, the meaning is the milder exhortation 
‘we should have’, and so ‘we do have’ (cf. I.C.C., 
p. 120). We actually enjoy, as men of faith, 
peace with C^»od. It is a new relationship with 
God vvliidi is not a question of mere feeling 
but of fact. Secondly, we have access (2). The 
believer docs not enter into favour with God on 
his ow n merit. Tlie idea of access is introduction 
into the presence-chamber of the king. This 
presentation before the royal throne is clfeetcd 
by one near the rnonarcii hiinseir. Here it is Jesus 
who leads us unto God (cf. Lph. ii. 18, iii. 12). 
I'hc apostle describes the active favour of the 
Lall'icr to believers by the term grace (2; cf. 
Gal. V. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12). The justified are ushered 
into a state of grace which brings security and 
confidence. A third blessed result of being right 
with God is joy, a triumph based on hope and 
victorious over tribulation (2, 3). Believers exult 
in hope of the glory of God (2). I hey glory in the 
glory (cf. iii. 23) which one day will be the crown 
and consummation of ail things for the justified. 
'Fhey also boast even in li i:d, because trouble is 
productive of many line qualities in believers, 
wjio know that sulferings produce patience, and 
this endurance (cf. ii. 7) leads to a tested charac¬ 
ter, and this pro\ed experience (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3) 
brings forth hope. (Paul uses this ‘chain-cata¬ 
logue’ style again in x. 13-15; cf. also 2 Pet. i. 
5-7.) This high hope does not carry disgrace nor 
prove illusory (of. 2 Cor. vii. 14, ix. 4) because 
the souls of believers are flooded with God’s 
love, which is in fact the presence of the Paraclete 
(5). T he justified become conscious of God’s love 
toward them tlirough the indwelling Spirit. (Cf. 
the blessedness ol' the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works; iv. 5- 8.) 
Note that this is Paul’s first reference in this 
Epistle to the Holy Spirit. 

ii. The security of the l>elievcr (v, 6-Tl). The 
be'.icvers who are set right with God enjoy their 
new relation with God, their standing in grace, 
with perfect security. It is guaranteed on the one 
hand through the death of JesUwS Christ upon 
the cross (6-8), and on the other through the 
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risen life of llie same Saviour (9-11). Christ diet! 
for the ungodly (6; cf. verse 8). Chrisl's death on 
the cross was for us first when we were yet without 
strength (6); i.e. when we were weak and impo¬ 
tent to save ourselves by legal merit, and were 
indeed the ungodly (6), sinners (8) and enemies 
(10). Secondly it was for us in due time (6). This 
right season, the ‘psychological moment’ of the 
world’s clock, is frequently expressed by Paul 
(cf. Gal. iv. 4; Hph. i, 10; 1 l im. ii. 6, vi. 15; 
1 it. i. 3). 1 or us, then, in the liilncss of time, 
Christ died, e\cn though we not only had 
nothing to commcntl us, but in very truth had 
everything to condemn us. In verse 7 the apostle 
makes a contrast between the righteous and the 
good man. For the one type hardly any would 
die; for the other some might venture the 
sacrifice. The righteous man is he who keeps the 
law, ‘a model of stern duty', 'i'he good man is he 
who in spirit and disposition exceeds the just 
demands of the law (cf. Mt. v. 20). 

Much more then (9). Paul continues his asser¬ 
tion of the security of the believer’s righteousness 
with a triumphant a /ortiori argument. I'hc love 
of God toward us as undeserving and rebellious 
sinners is testified by the sacrifice of 1-1 is Son on 
our behalf, a death upon the cross which brings 
us into a completely new relation with Him. 
This amazing love of Ciod in putting us right 
with Himself is the greatest fact of our salvation, 
greater than our new life. God achieved recon¬ 
ciliation hy the death of his Son when w'c were 
in a state of unbelieving hostility (10). Much 
more, then, shall God be able to keep us in 
peace with 1-limself as His friends by the life of 
His Son. If God can accomplish our Justification, 
beyond doubt lie can also accomplish our 
sanctification. The idea is all of life, the believer’s 
life through the Saviour’s life. Paul does not use 
the term ‘sanctification’ in his measuring of the 
greater and the great. His contrast is betw'een 
justification and salvation. But the latter term 
has just this meaning of progressive holiness. In 
union with Christ as a living Lord we are em¬ 
powered to live the holy life of moral and 
spiritual overcoming so that we, in our sanctified 
personality, escape the wrath of God on the 
judgment day through the merit and mediation 
of Jesus Christ. 

This finished work upon the cross, which puts 
believers right with God and involves their being 
kept right through the life of Jesus, is the constant 
spring of intense joy (11). This relationship is 
termed the atonement (rv ‘reconciliation’). 
The Greek hat allage means ‘change’ or ‘ex¬ 
change’; hence, when predicated of persons, a 
change from enmity to friendship, a reconcilia¬ 
tion. This implies a change of attitude on the 
part of both God and man. The necessity of 
change on the human side is obvious; but many 
theologians deny any need for such on the 
divine side. God’s love is abiding and He in 
Flimsclf is unchangeable. But note that the 
apostle speaks of a reception by us (Gk. elabo- 
men) of a reconciliation freely given to us by 


God. Implicit in the doctrine of justification is 
the changed attitude of God toward the sinner 
on the ground of the merit of Jesus Christ. 

iii. A righteousness of grace (v. 12-21). The 
apostle now concludes this section of the be¬ 
liever’s righteousness by emphasizing that it is 
in truth a standing in grace, foi it is accomplished 
through grace (verses 15, 20). fhe channel of 
justification is through one Person by the free 
gift of God, a principle which leads Paul to 
discuss the two heads of the luiman race, Adam 
and Christ (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 21 f.). Note the con¬ 
struction of the pas.sage. After stating the truth 
of the universality of sin and its penally through 
Adam (12), the apostle digresses in a parcnihe.sis 
(TV17), and resumes his argument in verses 18, 
19. Wc have in verse 12 a grammatical ana- 
coluthon. There is no sequel to the ‘as’ clause 
which depicts Adam as the type of Him who was 
to come. This ‘as’ does not find its sequel until 
verse 18, after the parenthesis had dealt with 
some difiiculties. 

The crucial pa.ssage is verse 12, w'hcre the 
doctrine of the relation of the one to the many 
is set forth. Special emphc.sis is laid upon the 
tw'o prepositions used in the Greek, dia, 
‘through’, and eis, ‘into’, whereby a channel and 
a passage arc indicated. Tluough <)ne man as 
channel sin passed into the world (kosmos)^ and 
through sin, as its penally, death. The w'or»d 
hitherto had been pronounced by (he Creator 
‘very good', but now, by Adam's lransgres^ion, 
both sin and death had entered in. The point 
which Paul makes is that all are involved in the 
sin of Adam, all have sinned in liim and with 
him. Humanity is not simply accounted as having 
sinned and just legally charged with Adam’s sin, 
but all are declared to have actually and actively 
sinned with Adam. 

This dogmatic statement leads the apostle into 
a parenthesis where he faces two difiiculties. The 
first is that up to the time of Mo.scs the law had 
not been declared. As there was no law' there 
could be no sin. He lets that go, admitting that 
sin is not imputed when there is no law (13); i.c. 
is not regarded as guilt involving penalty. In the 
second place he argues that, law or no law, sin's 
penally was in operation from Adam’s time. The 
universality of death nobody could deny, and 
Paul adheres to the doctrine tlrat death is the 
sentence of God upon sin, although there was 
no law until Moses’ day, and although those 
penalized did not sin after the likeness of Adam’s 
sin, i.e. eating the forbidden fruit (14). Com¬ 
menting upon this verse 14 some argue for the 
universality of sin but not for its originality. 
This w'oiild be to deny our oneness in Adam, 
which is the type of the oneness of the redeemed 
in Christ. 

Up to this point Paul is describing the com¬ 
parison between Adam and Christ. Both by a 
single act influenced the whole race. Now follows 
the contrast. The effect of Adam’s sin is death; 
the effect of Christ’s righteousness is life. But 
Paul docs not put it that way. He states that the 
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result is abounding, or overflowing, grace or 
the gift by grace ( 15), which is further delincd in 
verse 17 as the gift of righteousness. The sentence 
was of one unto the condemnation of all; the 
free gift was of many transgressions unto a pro¬ 
nouncement of justification (16). The Greek 
ciikaidrnay not the usual dikaidsisy rendered 
simply Justification., means a judicial utterance, or 
decree, or act of justification or putting right 
with God. The same Greek word occurs in i. 32, 
ii. 26, viii. 4, which the Rv renders “ordinance' in 
each case. The contrast between Adam and 
Christ is further developed in verse 17 where the 
one establishes a reign of sin and death, the 
other a reign of grace and life. The connection 
with Christ annuls for eternity the sinful con¬ 
nection with Adam. 

Paul now links up with the principle posited 
in verse 12, restating it and adding the other limb 
of the parallelism, even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto justifi¬ 
cation of life (18). The offence of one . . . the 
righteousness of one (18). The Greek can be 
rendered 'one offence' (“trespass') and ‘one act 
of righteousness'. The dirfcrence is between agent 
and act. fhe contrast which is in view suggests 
that the Av rendering is preferable. 

The sum of the whole comparison and con¬ 
trast between Adam and Christ is stated in verse 
19 as the conclusion of the argument that the 
believer’s righteousness is one of grace. It leaves 
us, however, with the problem of the relation of 
Adam and Christ to mankind whereby sin on 
the one hand and grace on the other are trans¬ 
mitted. Imputation is a legal conception and does 
not completely satisfy. The theory of federal 
headship is helpful. Paul elsewhere teaches that 
this spiritual headship of Christ antedates the 
physical headship of Adam (cf. Hph. i. 4; Col. 
i. 15-17; sec also Jn. i. 1-5). Yet by his de¬ 
ductions from it the apostle indicates a closer 
relationship, for humanity has no power of 
choice to commission its representative. The 
scientific fact of the solidarity of the race gives 
the best solution. As the whole lies in the germ, 
the oak in the acorn, so all humanity re.sides in 
Adam and, by grace through faith, also in Christ. 
As we are a physical, so also arc we a spiritual 
organism. 

Paul concludes this section of the believer’s 
righteousness with an appended note on the 
function of the law. ‘Enter the law as an accessory, 
that the trespass might be multiplied; but where 
sin was multiplied, grace was multiplied the more 
exceedingly, that us sin was king in death, so too 
grace, through righteousness, might be king unto 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.* 
Grace is not the end. It leads through righteous¬ 
ness to its consummation, eternal life. 

in. ETHICAL PROBLEMS RAISED 
BY IHE GOSPEL. vL 1-23 

Paul now proceeds to defend the doctrine of 
justification by faith against the charge that it is 


incompatible with ordinary morality. He docs so 
by affirming the doctrine of sanctification. This 
is not merely a theoretical sequence to justifi¬ 
cation; it is a vivid fact in the apostle’s experi¬ 
ence. As verses I-11 show, Paul knew not only 
what it meant to be put right with God, but also 
what it was to be kept right. See also vii. 7-25. 
‘He prized Christ’s Spirit as the power of holiness 
as highly as Christ’s sacrifice as the reason for 
his forgiveness.’ This ethical problem takes two 
forms. First, does not being reckoned righteous 
by God simply encourage sin? Secondly, does 
it not result in lawlessness? 

a. The charge of licence (vi. 1-14) 

Paul's doctrine of justification, the objector 
argues, implies ‘the more sin, the more grace’. 
If more sin means more grace, why not continue 
to live in sin? Paul's reply centres in the fact of 
the believer’s union with Christ. This mystical 
relationship with the Saviour is here set forth 
for the first time in this Epistle. The apostle’s 
characteristic thought is illustrated by the rite of 
baptism in the mode of immersion. The three 
actions therein are symbolic: into the water - 
death; under the water—burial; out of the water 
—resurrection. To be baptized into Jesus Christ 
is to be brought into union with His death (3), 
His burial (4) and His resurrection (5). Burial 
is really a confirmation of the fact of death. 
Christ’s death was concerned with sin. It was a 
sacrifice by which sin was put away (cf. Heb. ix. 
26). He died unto sin (10); i.e. once for all (cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Hcb. vii. 27, ix. 12, 28, x. 10). His 
resurrection marked His entrance upon a new 
life ‘apart from sin’. 1'he believer, accordingly, 
passes through the same experiences. It is the 
way of sanctification, the destined issue of 
justification. God not only puts us right, but 
keeps us right with Himself. His righteousness 
is first imputed, then imparted to us. Paul has 
been dealing so far with the God ward side of 
sanctification through faith-union with Christ. 
Now, in verses 12-14, he declares the manward 
aspect. Moral effort is necessary in the pro¬ 
gressive righteousness of the believer. The 
believer must not present his members as instru¬ 
ments of unrighteousness (13). This is a case of 
continual sinning (Gk. paristanete; continuous 
present tense). The second presentation, as 
instruments of righteousness^ is ‘an act of choice* 
(Gk. parastesate; completed past tense) whereby 
believers definitely yield themselves to a life 
of holiness, although such cannot be contin¬ 
ually sinless. ‘Do not go on presenting your 
limbs to sin as weapons of unrighteousness. 
Present yourselves outright (once for all) to 
God.’ 

The transition to the next aspect of the ethical 
problem is found in verse 14, where Paul exults 
in the certainty of progressive righteousness, and 
cries: ‘Sin shall not lord it over you. Ye are not 
under law, but under grace.' The ‘Thou shalt 
not’ of the law must give place to the power of 
the Spirit. 
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b. The charge of lawlessness (vi. 15-23) 

This gospel ol' ‘the righteousness of God’ results, 
it is again alleged, in utter disrespect of law. 
This is the special Judaislic arraignment against 
Paul’s doctrine of grace. Why! the law may now 
be disregarded and sin can be indulged. This is 
the heresy of antinomianism. 

Paul's answer to this objection against free 
grace is that, while it is true that the believer is 
not under law but under grace, this does not 
mean that he is lawless. He owes allegiance to 
God. There are two possible masters to lord it 
over us—sin or God (16). I'o make his point the 
apostle takes an illustration from the slave-law 
of the time. (Me is using the term JoitluSy ‘slave’, 
all the lime, translated by the av as servant.) 
A slave could buy his freedom by paying his 
price to the temple, i.c. he gave his purchase 
money to some god or goddess and in this way 
claimed his freedom; hut the gold actually went, 
via the temple, to the master. Thus the deity 
ransomed the slave from the owner and the 
slave went free, although still the slave of the 
god. In a similar way the believer is free in the 
sense that he has become God’s slave. He is not 
an irrc'^ponsible person without a master, for 
Jesus is Lord of all his life. The apostle realizes 
the inadequacy of the analogy but reminds his 
readers that he speaks after the maniter of men 
(cf. Gal. iii. 15) and owing to the infirmity of 
your flesh, i.e. their immaturity (19). Paul closes 
his argument by an appeal to the results or 
fruits of the two services, sin or righteousness. 
The one issues in shame and death; the other in 
sanctification and life eternal. 

IV. THE CHRISTIAN AND THE LAW. 
vii, 1—viii. 39 

Another difficulty involved in the apostle’s doc¬ 
trine of ‘the righteousness of God’ as a free gift, 
or ‘justification by faith alone’, was the position 
of the law. The law was almost worshipped by 
the Jews and it was sheer blasphemy to assert 
that faith should take its place. To this question 
of the abrogation of the law Paul now addresses 
himself. 

a. Law is valid only in lifetime (vii. 1-6) 

The illustration is used of the emancipated widow 
released from the law of her husband on his 
death. She is free to marry again. The law is 
superseded and is no longer valid or operative 
in this case. Similarly believers are made dead to 
the law by (rv ‘through’) the body of Christ (4); 
i.e. either on account of the cross or through the 
Church. This second interpretation of the phrase 
is to be preferred. The ‘you’ becomes ‘w'c’ (4) 
by coming to belong to the body of Christ, the 
totality of whose members, or limbs, constitutes 
the body of which Christ is the Head. The point 
of the analogy is that the believer, being dead to 
the law, is free to be united to the risen Lord. 
The apostle here substitutes the law for sin, 
deadness to which, accompanied by life unto 


righteousnes.s, was his teaching in the previous 
chapter. He stresses now the emancipation 
through death. In the flesh (5), the contrast to 
which is ‘in the spirit’, describes the life of sinful 
indulgence. The motions of sins (.5) means ‘sinful 
passions' (rv). The two states of slavery are 
again contrasted in the pi .rases newness of spirit 
and oldness of the letter (6); they represent the 
state of grace and the state of law. 

b. Law and sin are not synonymous (vii, 7-25) 
Paul, as we have seen, has substituted ‘law’ for 
‘sin’ in his argument. This fact gave rise, either 
in his own mind or in that of his critics, to the 
question h the law sin ? (7). Are tlicsc two things 
identical? The regenerate man dies to sin and 
self, and so to law. What then is the relation 
betw'cen sin and law'? The apostle defines the 
connection between the two from his own 
personal experience, d his section is accordingly 
highly autobiographical, although some com¬ 
mentators have thought that Paul is speaking 
quite generally. The better view is that it is the 
regenerate man wliO is speaking from his own 
experience. We have no picture of unrcgencrale 
experience per se, but rather the righteous man’s 
retrospect, for he alone is in a position to assess 
the slavery of sin. Paul regards his own experience 
as typical. The true relationship between law 
and sin is set forth as threefold. 

i. Ihe law reveals sin (vii. 7, 8). / had not 
known lust (evil concupiscence or coveting), 
except the law had said (7). Were there no law 
we would be unconscious of sin’s vitality, and 
so of sin’s existence. This is really an ethical 
commonplace, so very commonplace that it is 
ignored. Sin, taking occasion (8, 11). Sin, like a 
military strategist, made the law a sort of ‘base of 
operations’. This is the literal sense of the Greek 
word aphorme when applied to warfare. It 
means a ‘starting-point’, and so, metaphorically, 
an ‘occasion’, ‘incentive’, ‘opportunity’ (cf. 
2 Cor. xi. 12; Gal. v. 13). The soul, ignorant of 
the prohibitions of the law, is happy in unrecog¬ 
nized sin; but when the knowledge of sin comes 
then sin arouses rebellion against the law, which 
keeps on saying ‘Thou shall not’, and so sin 
works all manner of concupiscence (8); RV 
‘coveting*. 

ii. The law stimulates sin (vii. 9-13). Once, 
says Paul, I lived free from any consciousness of 
sin. 1 really lived apart from the law. But when 
the commandment came (i.e. a particular injunc¬ 
tion of the law), sin revived (Gk. anazen, ‘to 
leap into life’), and I died (9). The apostle’s 
experience was that the law, decreed to promote 
life (cf. X. 5; Lv. xviii. 5) by obedience, turned 
out to be death to him. Indeed, through the law, 
sin beguiling him (cf. Gn. iii. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
1 Tim. ii. 14) slew him (11). This death does not 
mean atrophy or paralysis of this or that living 
function. It means wholesale death, the kind of 
thing that drove Paul to a frenzied persecution 
of the Way, to a mania of hatred towards it, 
which the I^rd alone ‘cured’ by the vision on 
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the Daniascus road. Fvery la\V“bcgotten covel- 
ousiicss (i.e. evil ‘concupiscence') must have 
leapt into a new heinousness as the Christian 
looked back upon the i'renzied baiter and perse¬ 
cutor, as Paul indeed looked buck upon Saul, 
and understood the misery of his liatred. The 
apostle will not allow that the law, in whole or 
in part, is anything but holy, just and good (12). 
Its purposed elkvl is li!'c. Only when perverted 
by sin and made subservient to its deceit docs 
the law wc-rk death. Sin is tlie miNci\ief that 
wa\ laid and slew Saul. I he divine inienlion was 
to sliow sin in its tri’.e colours, as already de¬ 
clared (13; see \vr:;e:> 7, d;-. but sin turned (jod's 
blessing, the law. into a cuise. 

iih 'I'lte law creates a conflict with sin (,vii. 14- 
25). i iie apostle reaelic^ now the very core of his 
bitter expeiiejiec. lie confesses that lie sees the 
better \vn,v, and Cippiovcs tlieroof; but he fvtlUnvs 
the worse. He roali/es die diiference i>ctween the 
nature of the I tu and ids own nature. Spiritual 
and canuil (141 aw opj osites: o?ie is of tin* 
Spirit, tlie v)lner of the fiesh. Paul continues in 
a classical picture <.•! ihvided consciousness to 
sketch his inner conHict between what psy- 
cliologists term die oiv.aru/ed and disorgiirsi/ed 
w'it. I Ik real .self centres in an ideal, in Path's 
case (.'hri.st, or the good and iioly law. Sin, 
personified in the graphic and cniotional portrait, 
is the disorganized .^el^ and dehnilely not Paul as 
he longs to bo. When doing what he does not 
appro\c ho declares it is no outre / that do hut 
v/'w (20), identified here with his lower or dis- 
orgc.nized seif, d he aposlle’s experience provides 
a princij)le which is enunciated in verso 21, and 
one wb.ich operates all through life. ‘To be 
saved rro;n sin a man must at the same time own 
it and di.sown it; it is this practical paradox 
wltich is rcllccteu in this \'crsc' (James Denney). 
The emotional expIe^^ion of this inner conflict 
iU'.d divided consciousness culminates in a ciy of 
distress or despair (24). Paul lives again his 
expel iciice, which lie presents as typical, of being 
the convicted sinner. O wretched man that ! am! 
who shall 'deliver me frt on the body of this death? 
(24). The body is the instrument of sin and 
destined to die; .so repulsive is sin, and death so 
much its synonym, that Paul agonizes to be 
rescued from this death’s body w'hich, in his 
horror, he feels it to be. Then follows the swift 
reaction in a paean of praise, as salvation floods 
his soul, ‘ lhanks be unto God through Jesus 
Christ our l.ord.’ 

c. Law is vanquislied by grace (viii. 1-39) 

Th.c law, while thus exposing and exciting sin 
and splitting the self, is .still in its purpose holy 
and good. The law i*. the friend of men if it could 
be allowed to operate, but it is weak through the 
flesh (3). However, through Christ, it is .strong 
and condemns sin in the flesh, for Christ is 
absolutely righteous and He dw'ells within us. 
Wc arc also in Christ and by this union fulfil the 
law (I, 4). Christ’s obedience is our obedience. 
Wc satisfy in this way the claims of the law and 


render it powerless. So in this chapter the apostle 
procectls to chart the course of the Christian life 
in which grace triumphs over law and believers 
find delis'cranee from sin. 

i. rile failure of law (viii. 1-4). The previous 
system of life through obedience to the law' had 
manifestly never been successful. Now it is made 
good by the incarnation of Jcsu.s and the presence 
of the Spirit. Law' is unable to confer benefits, 
but wh;U tlie law failed to do, grace accomplished 
tiuough Christ and the Holy Spirit. The over- 
conhiig life begins here aiul now' in the absence 
of an.'.’ sentence for b<eing u? liie wj ong with Ciod. 
Lniied with Ch^I^^, the believei is acquitted and 
is free tor ever from llie law of sin and death. 

I he just requireinenl of the kuv, a righteous life, 
is accomplished not ‘by' us but in us (4). I'hi^' is 
w'iud the law could not lio (3). d he idea is more of 
tbic inheiont inability of \hc law to do anything 
in the direction of a lu>ly life, than merely of its 
impKnence to do what Chrir t accomplished. The 
failure oi the law' is absolute. The new Unv under 
W'hich wc arc brought is the law' of the Spirit of 
life in (dhrisr Jesus, and thi-; law emancipates us 
from the law of sin am! dicath (2). Sin is foreign to 
human life, it i.s an intiiisica). By sending His 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh (3) God dealt 
wiiii .^in. Paul does not here imply tliat Jesus was 
incarnaic in sinful flesh, as if all flesh were 
iLiinied or corrupt with sin. The evangelists arc 
very deiinitc about the advent of our Lord as 
regards the manner ol Hi^ birth. The holiness of 
the child is marked hoili as oiiginated by the 
Holy Spirit a.nd a.s itsed holy (cf. l..k. i. 3.D. Our 
Saviour's fle.sh was the true, unfullen humanity 
of the divine iittciuion. Our (..ord's body was 
only ‘in the gui.se of sinful fle.>h’ (Moff*.), not in 
sinful flesh itself which our legacy from Adam. 
The Ikiulinc point here is that the Father sent 
His Son to deal with sin in the very same circum¬ 
stance and sphere in which our human race in 
Adam had been worsted. Fliis engagement w'ith 
sin implies all that Jesus was, said and did to 
condemn sin in His own body on the tree (cf. 3, 
Rv, ‘as an oficring for sin’; cf. also iii. 25). 
1‘lcsh was tlie realm of sin; but in the case of 
believers Ciod put that sphere of influence out 
of court, the death of the Son annulling the 
power of sin over saints completely and per¬ 
manently. Man in Christ is free for ever from 
the law of sin and death. The just requirement of 
the law (4), a righteous life, is accomplished not 
through the law (for it has failed) but through 
grace. 

ii. The triumph of grace (viii. 5-J3), The 
apostle proceeds to describe the grace-life as one 
of the Spirit and to contrast it with the life of 
the flesh under the law. The old life has its 
interests and absorptions in fleshly things, but 
the new in spiritual things. If our life accords 
with the flesh, the yellow streak will run through 
our mental outlook. If the spiritual element pre¬ 
vails, the analogous results will l>e vseen in our 
spiritual alignments. The sum of the matter is 
to be carnally minded (rv ‘the mind of the 
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flesh ) is (leath\ hut to he spiritually mituietl (rv 
‘the mind of the Spirit*) is life and peace (6). On 
the one hand death is the result of the flcsh-Iife; 
on the other life flows from the Spirit-life. The 
underlying reason is plain. The carnal life is 
hostile to God, frustrating the divine ideals for 
humanity. It is self-centred and at war with God. 

By its very nature it is powerless to submit itself 
to the law of God (7). Living in the world of 
self as supreme it cannot please God (8). The 
flesh, in fact, is the scat of revolt against God. 
John’s synonym lor the flesh in this Pauline 
sense is ‘the world’ (cf. Jn. xvi. S~ll, xvii. 6, 9). 

It is life without (iod in it: one of egotism, self- 
indulgence and disobedience to the light of 
conscience. 

Paul now turns directly to his readers and 
addresses them as Christians in whom the Spirit 
dwells (9). The motive power behind the spiritual 
life is the indwelling Holy Spirit. Hence the 
victory of grace over law; for by giace, through 
faith, the Spirit is in tiiem and they in the Spirit. 
Here mark Paul’s characteristic preposition ‘in', 
which he uses in the metaphorical sense of union 
or communion with God in Christ through faith 
(e.g. viii. 11, ix. 1; 1 Cor. iii. 16; cf. I Thes. iv. 8). 
The Spirit of God . . . the Spirit of Christ (9) arc 
used interchangeably, show'ing the equality and 
functions of the one Godliead. The Father is the 
source of all grace; the Son, the channel; the 
Spirit, proceeding from both the Father and the 
Son, the agent, i'he criterion of the Christian is 
this indw’clling, divine motive power, apart from 
which dynamic there can be no communion with 
God. The body is dead because of sin (10). These 
words have been interpreted as meaning either 
that our bodies are destined to death as the 
penalty of sin; or that our bodies, united with 
Christ, share in the death of the cross and so arc 
reckoned dead and the penalty paid; or that our 
bodies are dead to us as the instruments of sin. 
Body and flesh are used in the same sense, being 
contrasted with spirit. This last interpretation 
appears the best as being most in harmony with 
the context (cf. the phrases ‘the body of sin’, 
vi. 6, and ‘the body of this death', vii. 7.4). 
Because of sin . , . because of righteousness (10). 
This is another way of expressing the triumph 
of grace over law. Nothing but death is in the 
old way of sin, but ail life pulses through the 
new way of righteousness, or justification, that 
stupendous thing which God does for us, in the 
doing of which we ourselves have neither part 
nor competence. Such justification, the pure 
judicial assignment of righteousness to us on 
God's part, is the basis of such moral righteous¬ 
ness as results from receipt of the blessings of 
Christ. The statements made in verse 11 about 
the Spirit are analogous to those made in verse 
10 about Christ. This makes the verse most 
important for the Trinitarian conception of God, 
so vital and indispensable to true Christian 
knowledge. 

Verses 12 and 13 form a hortatory aside. The 
brethren at Rome are admonished, along with 
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the preacher himself, not to go on living to the 
lower self, as if that were a necessity (cf. i. 14, 
xiii. 8), but to continue to live to the Spirit, 
causing death to all .selfish actions and .so gaining, 
not death, but real life. 

iii. I’he goal of grace (viii, 14^ 17). Sonship 
with God is the glorious end of all grace’s 
triumph. Led by the Spirit of God (14). Those 
who.se lives are controlled by the Spirit are in 
fact, from the moment of their reception of the 
Spirit, in tilial relationship with the Father. 
1 hey hold a rank which entitles them privilege. 
(Cf. Peter's conception of Christians as a royal 
priesthood in 1 Pet. ii. 9.) The voluntary opening 
of the heart to the indwelling rule of the Spirit 
at conversion places them beyond the stage of 
leverting to a state of slavery to fear (15). In the 
old life they lived in fear of the curse of the law. 
The spirit of bondage (15) is neither the human 
nor the divine spirit, but rather a temper, mood 
or state. The corresponding phrase the Spirit of 
adoption (15) is ‘delicately ambiguous’ and can 
mean cither the permanent coiidition of sonship, 
or the human spirit conscious of filial relation¬ 
ship, or the Holy Spirit as the Creator of actual 
sonship. 

The Spirit itself {\G) is a permissible translation 
iVom the Greek: but as there is ample evidence 
from the Scriptures that the Holy Spirit is a 
Person, and as this personality is an accepted 
article of Christian faith, ‘the Spirit himself' 
(RV) is equally correct and more apposite. Son- 
ship means an adopted slate, a position conferred 
upon one to whom it is not natural. It is by 
Christ’s act of grace that Christians are in such 
a relationship. I'he Jews had no such custom of 
adoption, but it w'as common to both Romans 
and Greeks. 

Paul docs not go out of his way to deny any 
doctrine of universal fatherhood, but definitely 
teaches the necessity of Christian sonship, the 
relationship to God as Father in Jesus Christ 
through the Holy Spirit. This sonsliip is no mere 
official recognition of a filial tie, a title only. It 
is an actual fact. We arc sons with a right to say 
Abba, Father (15), as sharing the sonship of the 
eternal Son. This cry heavenwards is a combina¬ 
tion of Aramaic and Greek, the tw'o spoken 
tongues of the period. The same double inter¬ 
jection is found in Mk. xiv. 36 and Gal. iv. 6. 
It is probable that our Lord used this formula 
and the apostles followed His practice. The cry- 
under intellectual or spiritual emotion reveals 
the naked soul of the believer and is spontane¬ 
ously accompanied by the corroborating testi¬ 
mony of the Holy Spirit to real sonship (16). 

Paul now advances in his exultant thought, 
and if children, then heirs (17; cf. iv. 14). I'he idea 
of inheritance runs through both Old and New 
Testaments (cf. Nu. xxvi. 56; Ps. xxv. 13; Is. 
lx. 21; Mt. V. 5, xxi. 38; Gal. iii. 29, iv. 7). The 
advent of the indwelling Spirit is the earnest, or 
forecast, of the believer’s inheritance (cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 22, V. 5; Eph. i. 14). Christ is God’s Son, hence 
we are His fellow-heirs, heirs of God, and joint- 
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heirs with Christ (17). Christians have a common or minimize the pre-eminent function of faith in 
inheritance witli Christ, which they will share in the believer’s salvation. Some prefer to render 
due course. In verse 17b Paul may be quoting a ‘in hope’ so as to avoid misunderstanding, but 
familiar saying of the early Church (cf. 2 Tim. ‘by hope’ and ‘through faith' serve the same 
ii. 11-13) that believers experiencing adoption purpose. Faith is the definite means of salvation 

are co-heirs with Christ if indeed ‘they share His and hope can emerge only within the faith- 

sulTerings that they may share His glory too’. attitude. The point which the apostle is making 

The Christian’s life is a reproduction of the life here is that by its very nature hope testifies to 

of Christ. We suffer with him (17) implies the the fact of future glory, Hope is no longer hope 

communion of cross-bearing or seli-sacritice; not if it can realize the consummation for which it 

that our experiences are redemptive in them- looks. Our duty, then, is to wait for the end, 

selves but we ‘till up that which is behind of the to endure, to exercise patience. We are saved, 

afflictions of Christ’ (sec C ol. i. 24n.). yet full salvation still lies ahead. 

iv. The glory which shall be revealed (viii. 18- 1 he help of the Holy Spirit is the third witness 

27). In his ecstasy over the victory of grace Paul to the full realization of adoption, the third 
has soared far bc>ond the richest possibilities of ground of assurance that grace will become glory 

law. He is entranced in a realm which the law (verses 26, 27). Likewise the Spirit also helpetli 

could never know. The idea of sufl'cring does not our infirmities (26). Paul is fortified in his (^aith 

overwhelm him (18). The apostle has no doubts in the believer’s filial glory by the experience 

about the ‘hardness’ needed for following Christ common to all Christians of the Spirit’s operation 

(cf. Paul’s sufTerings in Acts xix. 23-41, xx. in furthering all prayerful a.spiiation towards the 

18-35; 2 Cor. i. 3-11, vi. 4-10, xi. 23-33). As realization of complete adoption as sons of God. 

little docs he doubt that the glory to come w'ill If God is thus involved in our movement towards 

far outbalance present sutferings. This future the glorious consummation, then the end is no 

glory or ultimate manifestation of God in Christ delusion but a wonderful reality. The icmi 

will be no mere objective vision alone, but a helpeth (Gk. synoruilanihanctai) is in the original 

subjective transformation of the believer’s a very forcible w'ord, being compounded with 

character (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18; 1 Jn. iii. 2). The two prepositions. 5j7/,‘along witii’and r/zi//,‘over 

assurance of future glory is not a passing emotion against’, as prefixes to the verb, lambanein, ‘to 

of optimism. Paul confirms his confidence with take hold of’. The metaphor is of a helper 

three testifying facts. supporting the weight in co-operation wfith the 

First he points to the organic unity of creation bearer and at the opposite end of the burden, 

(verses 19-22). Paul here states a scientific fact refer to the weaknesses of the Christian 

viewed theologically. Man and nature are so in his ignorance or pari comprehension of the 

closely related that, as by man's sin nature w/iW of God, for we know not what we should pray 

sulTercd with him, so by free grace in putting for as we ought (26). Here the specific help of the 

man right with God nature also shares the hope Spirit is realized. His intercession is within us; 

of righteous readjustment or perfect completion. the intercession of the Saviour is at God’s right 

The creature was made subject to vanity^ not hand (Heb. vii. 25). The Paraclete, not merely 

willingly (20). Man fell of his own free will, but beside us but dwelling within us, strengthens 

the universe (Gk. ktisis, meaning ‘creation’, not us by energizing and inspiring the inarticulate 

creature as in av) automatically and not voluii- longings of the soul towards a full sonship of 

tarily was corrupted with him, according to the imparted righteousness as the fruit of imputed 

decree of God. Its fate was to be made subject righteousness. Divine intercession gives utterance 

to vanity (20), or cursed with futility, dissatis- to our sighs and the intervention prevails: our 

faction or incompleteness, yet not without hope great longing for the consummation is borne to 

of deliverance. Man's redemption will mean for the Father’s throne. He that searcheth the hearts 

the whole of sighing nature the fulfilment of the (27) is God Himself who is omniscient, knowing 

prophecy that the desert shall blossom as the the direction and movement of the Spirit in His 

rose. The apostle strikes again the main theme inspiration of human aspirations. But even more 

of the passage, that this present grace of posses- specifically the Father knows this mind of the 

sion of the firstfruits of the Spirit awaits the Spirit (27), for it is His own mind, 

future redemption of our body (23). In a like The sovereign will of God guarantees grace 

earnest expectation to that of the visible w'orld, (viii, 28-30). The human and divine Spirit, 

Christians wlio experience the ‘earnest’ of the harmonized into one will, arc in fact, Paul 

Spirit, the foretaste of His transforming power, asserts in this paragraph, realizing the all- 

also sigh for the deliverance of the body from embracing will of God, In view of such divine 

sin and sin’s environment. The resurrection will working in us and on our behalf, we are aware 

be the final stage of sonship with God. that to them that love God all things co-operate 

Paul now proceeds to call as his second witness for good, that is, to those who arc cfifectually 

the Christian’s conscious hope, which by its called according to his purpose (28). The eternal 

very nature proves the reality of future glory will is behind the called, who not only hear the 

(verses 24, 25). It is another ground of assurance. call but obey it. What is established in the divine 

For we are saved by hope (24). Paul by emphasiz- foreknowledge and foreordination inevitably 

ing hope in this way does not thereby discard reaches the divine goal for the divine glory, 
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which includes the blessed state of the elect. 
This ciemal purpose and plan is to make 
believers conformed to the imofte of his Son (29), 
who is Himself the perfect image of the Father 
(cf. 1 Cor. XV. 49; 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 4; Col. i. 15), 
so that He is the firstborn among a host of 
brethren. Firstborn (29) implies not mere priority 
but pre-eniinej'icc within the host of ledeemed 
brethren. Paul reveals the stages of the divine 
decree and its accomplishment. The eternal order 
(iperating in space is foreknowledge, then fore¬ 
ordination. flic predestination is based upon the 
‘knowing beforehand'. Ihc several stages tele¬ 
scope out from one another. Ihe term *to 
foreknow’ (Gk. proftinbsko) means 'to unite 
oneself before with someone’ (Grenier, p. 161). 
The idea is a personal and prc-tcmporal associa¬ 
tion, and in the dynamic not static sense, for it 
is the prolific origin of subsequent activities. 
Thus *to foreknow'’ anyone is to enter into com¬ 
munion with a view to conferring special favour 
upon him, while ‘to foreordain* decides that this 
special favour will lake the shape of sonship in 
Christ. Foreknowledge according to the biblical 
usage of the verb ‘know’ (cf. Pss. i. 6, c.\li\. 3; 
Ho. xiii. 5; Am. iii. 2; Mt. vii. 23; .In. 27; 

I Cor. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 9) implies favour or grace 
as the eternal beginning of all the other processes 
of salvation, an interpretation which accords 
with the whole Pauline theology. Then the divine 
decree passes over into time and is manifested 
as calling, justiheation by faith, and linally 
glorification (30). This mirctculous consumma¬ 
tion, planned in eternity, is worked out in our 
believing hearts with the promise of an issue in 
our creaturely praises in the slate of sanctilicaiion 
here and giory hereafter. 

vi. A hymn of praise (viii. 31-39). With a 
triumphant paean of praise Paul concludes his 
review of the course of the Christian life, which 
lives in a realm beyond the grasp and power of 
law. If God be in our destiny nothing else 
matters. To us who arc of the faith-family He 
gave His own Son, and with the greater gift the 
lesser is certainly included. Spared not his own 
Son (32) is remini.scent of Abraham's sacrifice 
(Gn. xxii. 16). The apostle continues from this 
all-inclusive promi.se of limitless blessing by 
reverting to his first statement in verse 1. ‘ fherc 
is therefore now no condemnation.’ There are 
two main questions to which the thought of the 
hymn is subordinated. First, ^ho shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God" select .^(33) and .second, 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
(35). If God justifies, can anyone dare to accuse 
the chosen of God? And again, if Christ Himself 
died for the faithful, rose again for them, and 
now at God's right hand is their continual 
Advocate, is there any possible power to sever 
the love-link between the Saviour and the saved ? 
There can be no charges and there can be no 
dissolution of redemptive bonds. 

Paul in his ecstatic confidence now defies 
every conceivable antagonism. There are two 
classes of frustrating opponents. First he lists 
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temporal adversities (35) experienced generally 
by those professing Christ who, suffering with 
Him, shall also share His glory. The sufferings 
are real indeed as the apostle well knows (cf. 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 11, xv. 30; 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27; 
cf. Acts xii. 2), and he quotes to prove his case 
Ps. xliv. 22 (Lxx). Secondly, there are spiritual 
pow'crs recorded almost with derision because 
of the I'utility of their attempts to separate from 
the love of Christ. They are catalogued in twos 
and threes alternately: deaths nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers (rv reads ‘powers’ 
after ‘things to come' and Molf. renders ‘powers 
of the height or of the depth'), nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature. Christ has conquered all 
enemies and put them under His feet. The 
glorious consummation of this victory is ‘that 
(Jod may be ail in all' (cf. I Cor. xv. 24-28). 

V. HIE PROBLEM OF JEWISH RIGHTS 
AND PRIVUJlGE. ix. 1- xi. 36 

Paul at tills point appears to have reached his 
climax and all is ready for the practical applica¬ 
tion of his teaching on how to be right with God 
and how to keep in the same reconciled relation- 
si lip. He has successively expounded the doc¬ 
trines of justification, sanctification and glori¬ 
fication. But there emerges another problem, the 
Jewish question. The tipostle must have faced 
this difficulty many times. Stated simply it is 
this: This new gospel of ‘faith-righteousness’ in 
place of ‘law-righteousness’, which opens the 
door of salvation for the Gentiles, abolishes 
the covenant rights and privileges of the Jewish 
race and, moreover, passes them by as the 
channels of revelation. 1'he Jews arc not only 
reduced in the order of grace but altocjiher 
rejected. What value has their history been 
and what is their future to be? Hvstorical 
facts and the Pauline gospel do not appear 
to agree; hence the apostle’s gospel of a new 
way of life must be false. No preaching could 
alter the place of the Jews in God’s revelation. 

Paul felt this objection keenly. It meant that 
he was accused of being no genuine apostle and 
his gospel was being treated as entirely untrue. 
This was not, however, the sharpest sorrow. 
The tragedy of the Jews was that they had been 
loft outside the progressive revelation of God 
and cut otr from the economy of grace. He 
therefore addresses himself to this historical 
problem. It was obvious that the people of God 
were losing their place in the kingdom and that 
the Gentiles were now filling it. The gospel given 
to the heathen people was being readily received 
and it appeared as if Israel was now neither being 
saved nor being serviceable. When the Gentiles 
were in their sin, Israel had the revelation of God. 
They were God’s own chosen people. Fleeted 
and rejected! How can this be? He essays the 
solution in three assertions. The first deals with 
the absolute sovereignty of God (ix. 1- 29), the 
second with Jewish responsibility in the historical 
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situation (ix. 30—x. 21), and the third with the 
merciful purpose of God (xi. l“3h). 

a. J'he absolute sovereignty of God (ix. 1-29) 

i. Paul’s personal sorrow (ix. 1*5). As a preface 
to dealing with the main problem, Paul expresses 
his own anguish at the slate of the Jews. / say 
the inah in Christ (1). 'I his is the apostle's solemn 
oath. His Judaisiic adversaries cliarged him with 
insincerity; hence his vehement defence. In it he 
reveals himself as a true patriot. Me lo\ed his 
race and was unasliamed to cal! them my 
brethren^ my kinsmen according to the flesh (3). 
He is proud of the Jewisli privileges and recounts 
them with a certain llourish, the greatest of all 
being that Christ sprang from the .Icwish stock 
(5). H'luf is over all. Cod blessed for ever (5). 
Contrast rv mg. ‘Beyond all fair question, the 
Greek here (in view of the usual oiderof xsords 
in ascriptions of praise) is certainly best rendered 
as in Av; had it not been for coniro\crsy, 
probably, no other rendering would Itavc been 
suggested’ (Mottle). 

ii. God is not unfaithful in His promises (ix. 
6-13). This is tiie substance ol' the lirst objection. 
Paul begins Ins reply by denving that the word 
of Cod hath taken none effect (()). 'IT.c promises 
which he has already mc/uioned (4) arc not 
broken but fulfilled to the tiue Israel. God’s 
Israel is henceforth contrasted with Judaism, 
hitherto the official heir of Abraham, but now 
rejected owing to its lack of faith and its refusal 
to accept the claims of the Messiah, l ue apostle 
makes his point by distinguisiiing between 
spiritual and carnal sonship willi illustrations 
from the patriarchal history. Mad history given 
the whole Jewish race a claim upon C;od, revers¬ 
ing what seems more normal, God's claim upon 
them? Because they were the seed of Abraham 
are all Jews the children of God? Paul declares 
that God in the exerefse of His sovereign wall 
has decreed that faith, not heredity, is the eternal 
principle of sonship. Within God’s redemptive 
purpose the actual promises of God to Sara and 
Rebecca were fulftlled. Ciod was free to exercise 
His selective grace in the case of the patriarchs, 
for Me alone is the originator of its purpose. 
Righteousness then is not of works, but of him 
that calletli (11), thus excluding all human 
merit. .Tacob and T.sau were not diffcrcnlialcd 
on the ground of their life and character, for 
Jacob w'as chosen before the twins were born 
(11, 12). Jacob have / loved, but Esau have / hated 
(13) must be interpreted in the sense of nations, 
not individuals, w'hich is the original reference 
in the tw'o Old Testament quotation.s (Cin. xxv. 
23; Mai. i. 2, 3). Moreover, love’ and ‘hate’ are 
not the grounds of election as we understand 
these subjective feelings. God is not arbitrary in 
His choice and cannot be charged with irrational 
favouritism. The emotional terms indicate rather 
a national function and destiny. Judah, not 
Edom, was elected for progressive revelation in 
history. This meaning may be supported by the 
rendering ‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 


loved less' (cf. Gn. .xxix. 30-33; Mt \. 37; 
Lk. xiv. 26; Jn. xii. 25). 

iii. God is not unrighteous in His dealing (ix. 
14-24). The Judaistic objector (real or imaginary) 
now advances his accusation Ifiat if Paul’s 
gospel is true then God has been unrighteous. 
Paul deals first with the suggestion that God 
is unfair in Mis ciioice (verses 14 IS). Me ex¬ 
presses himself vehemently in his categorical 
denial of this charge: God forbid { 14). Let no one 
.say this! Mercy and pity are entirely of Ciod. Si> 
nuieij is this so that w^c cannot understand, but 
can only accept their incidence as ueing Mis will. 

I his is no !iew doctrine. It was re\e:iied of old 
time to Moses (hx. xxxiii. 19, f.xx). Neither 
human purpose nor human effort enters into 
divine election. It is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth (16). Ciod alone acts alone. 

It just is and no human can l^incler it! l*!iaraoh 
(17) is but a medium to enable Ciod to display 
His pov\cr in that monaich and to publish His 
own holy name far and near. Of His own wall 
absolutely God shows mercy; of the same will 
He hardens men. Note that in verse 18 the verb 
used for will is thelb, not houlomai. The latter is 
the firm term for will denoting determined 
purpose. Paul uses it sparingly and prclers the 
former word, as here, wiiictt permits a bigger 
backgi’OLind in the divine character than bare 
volition (cf. Hph. i. 5, 11). It is Ciod as our Father 
in Clirist Jesus who wills one w'ay or the other, 
not stark, cold, divine will. In a word it is God 
who wills, not an unknown Will that wills. 

Paul now proceeds to deal with the charge that, 
if what he has said is true, then God is unjust to 
blame (verses 19-24). If God is absolutely free 
to elect for better cm' worse, as Paul has now' 
demonstrated, what of human responsibility? 
Since none can withstand this omnipotent divine 
will, sin is not voluntary (19); hence the sinner is 
not blameworthy. Paul replies that this argument 
i.'* out of court, rile creature may not find fault 
with the Creator, although the reverse stands. 
Who is anyone to ‘speak back’ to God? fhe 
thing formed simply cannot quarrel with Ciod 
over its formation (20). The apostle introduces 
the illustration of the potter and the clay (cf. 
Is. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, 10, Ixiv. 8; Je. xviii. 6). It is 
the poller’s prerogative to make out of the same 
lump of clay one vessel unto honour, and another 
unto dishonour (21), one a work of supreme art 
and another a homely article (Moff. ‘one vessel 
for a noble purpose and another for a menial’). 
Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 20. ‘What answer will you make 
now?’ Paul challenges his opponent. If God 
wishes, on the one hand, to display His wrath 
and manifest His power, that is His will and He 
will await His lime to reveal it. If God wishes, on 
the other hand, to publish His mercy in His 
election to salvation, that is again a matter of 
FI is good pleasure. 

The contrast is vividly expressed in the terms 
vessels of wrath (22) and vessels of mercy (23). 
The sovereign will of God in relation to the latter 
is an eternal preparation for glory. Can it be 
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likewise interpreted that the lormci are pre¬ 
destined pre-temporally to destruction? Ihe 
vessels or wrath arc the disobedictiU with whom 
God is justly angry and upon whom there comes 
the nemesis for sin. Are they also prepared 
beforehand for eternal loss? Note, in the first 
place, that the two verbs are themselves dilfer- 
ent. I'hc vessels of mercy arc aforeprepareJ (2})^ 
Cik. pmetoinuisen^ while the vessels of wrath are 
fitted (22), Gk. katCrusniena\ lit. to render ‘lit' 
or ‘complete’, with the perfect participle giving 
the sense of ‘equipped’ or ‘perfected'. God is not 
stated to be the agent of the ‘lilting’. The con¬ 
dition is staled simply as liistorical fact. Hence 
.some would prelcr liie rendering ‘lit for destuic- 
tion’, i.c. ‘ripe and ready for destruction' (.Molf.). 
Secondly, note that the prefixes of the two 
parallel verbs are dilfercnt— pro^ sigriiiying 
beforehand, and kata, signifying intensity ol the 
action of the verb, it is legitimate to deduce from 
this that in the case of the disobedient the stress 
on the eternal aspect is missing. I he mystery of 
predestination must remain, yet there appears 
here iio warrant for any dogma of predc-'^tmation 
to damnation, while the pai illel foreotdinalion 
to glory is stated v\ith no uncertainty, in the 
third place it seems clear from Paul’s language 
and thought that, while in the case of the vessels 
of mercy God’s action was pre-preparation, in 
the case of the vessels of wrath 1 le took no 
action but endured with much /oiipsiiff'erinff (22). 

He was active on the one hand and pas.^-ive on 
the other. ‘God has tolerated most patiently the 
objects of his anger’ (Molf.). Paul thus leaves 
his opponent without an answer; for no mortal 
man can reply either to the right of God in 
election or to His exercise of that right. I hcre is 
no answer; hut ncverthcle.ss tlie character of 
God remains irreproachable. 

iv. God's election confirmed by (he Scriptures 
(ix. 25-29). in this whole section dealing with 
the Jewish question the apostle probably has in 
mind more particularly the Jewish t'luistians in 
Rome. He therefore luins naturally to the Jaw 
and the testimony for confirmation of the state¬ 
ments he has made, l o corroborate his conclu¬ 
sion that the divine will is absolutely fj^^ to 
include Gentiles and reject Jews (25, 26), and to 
create an election within the election, Paul quotes 
freely first from Ho. ii. 23 (lxx) and i. 10 
(Lxx) and secondly from Is, 22, 23 (lxx) 
and i. 9. Here the doctrine of ‘the remnant’ is 
introduced lo be treated further in xi. 1-10 
(where sec notes). 

b. Jewish responsibility in the histoi ical situation 
(ix. 30--X. 21) 

In this defence of the legitimacy of his gospel, the 
gist of which was the new way of juslilication by 
faith, not works, Paul has routed all charges by 
the thunder of a high and in.?crutable predesti¬ 
nation. His opponent is silenced, but the apostle 
feels that the Jew will now take refuge in an 
attitude of fatalism. To avoid a drift into deter¬ 
minism Paul now turns to examine the question 
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of human responsibility. The Jewish question is 
therefore reviewed, not now from the divine 
standpoint as previously, but from the human 
standpoint. T*aul asserts that the Jews them¬ 
selves are to blame for their rejection by God 
as the media of revelation lo the world and 
(which is even mtuc tragic) as sons of God 
themselves. 

i. The Jews s(»ught law-righteousness instead of 
faith-righteousness {ix. 30—x. 13). Hie Jews arc 
responsible for their own apostasy. It is they 
wlio reject God, not Ciod wlio rejects them. A 
\ ivid coutrast is drawn between the Gentiles who 
had only the light of conscience and the Jews 
who possessed a special revelation, the one 
secured salvation by faith, even acceptance by 
God; the other lo.sl the way of life by relying 
upon the observance of law. I'liey stumbled at 
(i.c. ‘took active ofi'ence at’ or ‘showed irritation 
al ) that stiimhUnf^swne (i.e. ‘the stone which 
causes sturnbiing or oflencc’) (32). The reference 
IS lo the cross (1 Cor. i. 23), a .seeming shame 
which the Jews could not endure as being the 
destiny of tlieir Messiah. 

Paul cannot get over the plight of the Jews. 
His heart's desire^ longingly laid before (lod, is 
for their salvation (x. 1). Their appetite for 
leligion is strong. But this zest is not according 
to knowledge (2); theix action arises from their 
being ignorant (3). Paul does not mean that the 
Jews are unenlightened and without revelation 
of the righteousness of God. Rather they have 
not paid careful attention to (Gk. epignOsis) and 
have ignored (Gk. agnoeo) God's righteousness. 
I'hcir ignorance is culpable. Their kecr.ness is 
not in question; but they have not fully grasped 
the crucial point that God has a righteousness 
above the righteousness of the law'. They do not 
sec that Christ is ilic end of the law, now super¬ 
seding its sway and gaining its goal (4). Christ 
is the real righteousness; that of the Mosaic 
law' might be enough if it could be kept, 
for law'-righteousness must be kept (5). But 
faith-righteousness is a thing totally other. It 
is applied righteousness when applied by God 
lo man. 

Paul now portrays for his readers the divine 
method. His first point is that the way of salva¬ 
tion is not difiicull and remote but near and easy 
.(verses 5-10). He quotes from Dt. xxx. 11-14 
and places an interpretation on tlic words with 
reference to Christ w'hich he is careful lo indicate. 
Christ is ever available to faith and so likewise 
is the gospel. Verses 9 and 10 indicate the form 
taken by the earliest Christian creed. Cf. Paul's 
reply to the question of the Philippian jailer in 
Acts xvi. 31. Salvation is a matter of personal 
trust in a living Saviour, which w411 be evidenced 
by open confession. The actions of belief and 
witness are complementary and Paul could 
hardly envisage one existing without the other. 
The quotation in verse 11 is repeated from ix. 33 
and is itself taken from Is. x.xviii. 16. It Tollows 
naturally on the thought that those who believe 
will also be proud to confess. Paul then picks 
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on the word Whosoever to introduce his second However stubborn a people may be at any time, 

point, that the way of salvation is within the there is always room for God’s elected remnant, 

reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (verses J1-13). God still had grace for Israel. Election is by 

This universality of the gospel is emphasized by grace, if it were of works, there could be no 

a further quotation from Joel ii. 32 which leads grace. The elcciion hath obtained it, and the rest 

inevitably to the conclusion that, if they do not were blinded (7). Israel as a whole failed to get 

call upon the name of the Lord {U), ihc Scvjs dLie, right with God. but the true election secured 

themselves responsible for their fate. this righteousness of God. The rest were 

ii. The Jews arc without excuse in their un- ‘hardened' (rv for blinded) according to the 

belief (x. 14-21). Israel cannot validly object that purpose of God (cf. ix. 18); i.e. ‘a spirit of stupor’ 

there has been lack of opportunity or warning. (8, rv; cf. Is. xxix. 10) was given them, a sort of 

In the first place tlic gospel, this righteousness of spiritual insensibility. By quoting Ps. Ixix. 22, 23 

God by faith, has been universally preached (18). Paul places them on a level with David’s own 

The Jews may allege, by way of exoneration of adversaries (9. 10). 

their unbelief, that the preaching of the gospel ii. The rejection of the Jews is only temporary, 
has never reached them (14). Paul replies by a not final (xi. 11-15). Again pressing the high 

scries of questions and answers laced with the predestination of God, the objector seems to ask 

words of prophecy (see Is. liii. 1; Ps. xix. 4; ‘Was it the puiposc of God to make the Jews 

Dt. xxxii. 21; is. Ixv. 1, 2). In the second place stumble in order that they might fall? Did the 

lawgiver and prophet alike liave issued a warning Almighty cause this irretrievable tragedy?’ (11), 

that Israel would reject God’s message (19-21). Paul once more protests God forbid. The fall 

The Jews cannot plead ignorance of their attitude. was not an end m itself but had in view a larger 

They cannot say it was not told them. God pro- issue. The ruin of Israel was not final. One great 

yoked this nation and angered it by what was result ol their defection is the salvation of the 

not a nation, a nation void of understanding Gentiles which is, in its turn, a goad to Israel's 

(Dt. xxxii. 21). And Isaiah, who asserts that God jealousy (11). The apostle still abjured any facile 

was found of them that sought Him not, and dogmatism such as his adversaries would spin 

revealed to them that did not ask for Him (Is. from the situation. He still falls back upon an 

Ixv. 1), has recorded that Israel, on the contrary, ultimate justification of God against plain 

rebulTcd God's approacli by their disobedience appearances. If Israel's/«// is the world’s wealth 

and contradiction. and their loss the Gentiles' gain, then, a fortiori, 

a mucii greater blessing may be anticipated from 
c. The merciful purpose of God (xi. 1 36) their return. The word fall (Gk. paraptoma) is a 

Paul now proceeds to consider more carefully moral concept suggesting trespass; hence/wMew 

whether the historical fact of the apostasy of the (Gk. plCronm) must also have an ethical mean- 

Jews and iheir consequent dereliction by God ing, although the Greek term is quite neutral, 

does necessarily amount to a final, absolute signifying ‘completeness’. The context suggests 

rejection of Israel. He comes to the conclusion a perfect consummation of faith, a spiritual goal 

that it does not, and glows with hope as he which docs not exclude material success. In 

reasserts the fact of the believing r.'mnant, the verse 13 follow the punctuation of the rv. What 

eleciion within the election. Further, he is con- Paul is saying is addressed to the Gentiles. But 

fident that, as the Jews have led to the conversion he wants them to understand that one of the 

of the Gentiles, so the Gentiles will be the agents reasons why lie makes so much of his special 

ol the conversion of the Jews. I he issue of the commission as an apostle to them is that his 

divine purpose will be to include all under brethren may be made jealous and in this way 

grace. find salvation for themselves. Verses 13-15 thus 

i. The rejection of the Jews is partial, not com- repeal the thought of verses 11 and 12. This idea 

plete (xi. 1-10). Hath God cast away his people? of the interaction between Jews and Gentiles is 

God forbid (1). The apostle with some heat then further enlarged by an illustration, 

repudiates the very idea that the disobedience of iii. The figure of the olive tree (xi. 16-24). 
Israel was tantamount to God's rejection of His Paul begins with two metaphors in hi.s mind: the 

own people. It may have appeared as if this were piece of dough ofi'ered as a heave olTering (Nu. 

indeed the end of Paul’s argument, but the xv. 19-21) consecrating the whole, and the holy 

apostle rejects it in strong language. The very root consecrating the branches. He passes over 

idea of an all-inclusive casting away of God's the first, however, and develops only the second 

own chosen and favoured people is as bias- (cf. Je. xi. 16; Ho. xiv. 6). The figure of the olive 

phemous to him as to the Judaizers. God did not tree serves the twofold purpose of warning the 

wholly reject. The issue of a total abandonment, Gentiles against boastful pride, and of substanti- 

which the historical situation seemed also to ating Paul's Jewish optimism. The Gentiles are 

uphold, was avoided by reference to the past. prone to adopt a supercilious altitude towards 

Paul selects the case of Elijah (1 Ki. xix). it is the Jews because of the gift of the righteousness 

parallel lo the present situation. The prophet had of God by faith which they have received. Paul 

good cause to condemn Israel then and lo therefore applies the illustration first to them, 

despair of its destiny; but God corrected his It happens that branches are broken off, and 

pessimism by the revelation of the remnant. wild olive straias are grafted in among them. In 
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consequence the grafted shoots feed on the 
fatness of the original roots. Hence Paul insists 
that Gentiles should not ‘glory’ over themselves 
as the olive’s branches (18, rv), for the branches 
are supported by the root and not vice versa. 
Faith does not presume upon privilege, lie not 
highmincied, but fear (20). God punished the 
Jews, the natural branches. Therefore the apostle 
warns the Gentiles, the grafted branches, lest 
this severity take the place of Mis goodness 
toward them (22). Paul then applies his illustra¬ 
tion to the Jews (23, 24). His hope for their future 
is presented as being perfectly natural by the 
a fortiori argument of how much more (24) can 
the natural branches, once cut olT, be grafted 
back into their own olive tree. If only Israel 
would give up their persistent unbelief, God is able 
to graff them in again (23). Here Paul implies 
a spiritual, if not a horticultural, reality; the 
original branches arc more akin to the tree than 
the wild shoots and should therefore be easier to 
graft into the stock from which they were 
originally taken. 

iv. The fulness of both Jew and Gentile (xi. 
25-32). Thus may be seen, Paul continues, the 
purpose of God woiking upwards through ap¬ 
parent severity to a beneficent goal, the restora¬ 
tion of all. He calls attention to this mystery 
(25). In Paul’s period, the age of ‘the mystery 
religions’, the meaning of the word was a secret 
known only by the initiated. But by the term as 
applied to the Christian faith Paul means a 
secret, hidden in the past, but now revealed 
openly (cf. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. vi. 19; 
Col. ii. 2; I Tim. iii, 9). Here the particular 
sense of the mystery is the new light shed upon 
the unbelief of the Jews. The historical situation 
was now to be viewed with a different interpre¬ 
tation. This defect of Israel was not to be their 
last condition; for restoration was the divine 
will. The apostle desires the Jews to mark well 
this issue, lest in the pride of their own wisdom 
they arrive at the wrong conclusion. Blindness in 
part is happened to Israel (25). The rv again reads 
‘hardening’ (cf. verse 7); the Greek is pdrosiSy 
from porosy a stone, hence ‘a covering with a 
callus’. Here the agent of the hardening is not 
mentioned. It is merely a historical fact morally 
interpreted. The partial hardening of Israel 
finally issues in their salvation as eternally 
decreed. Until the fulness of the Gentiles (25); 
i.e. until the ‘great multitude’ of Rev. vii. 9 is 
complete. The suggestion is that there will be 
little response to the gospel on the part of the 
Jews while the Gentiles arc being brought into 
the kingdom. And so all Israel shall be saved (26). 
This conclusion taken together with verse 32, 
that he might have mercy upon all, is not in¬ 
frequently interpreted as Pauline universalism. 
In what sense does the apostle use such terms? 
In verse 32 the word all evidently refers to the 
unbelieving Jews and the unbelieving Gentiles 
who have now come into the kingdom by their 
repentance and faith. In verse 26 all Israel could 
mean either the true spiritual Israel or the people 


taken as a race. Some commentators, bearing in 
mind statements such as those in ix. 6-8 in which 
Paul stresses the spiritual nature of the true 
Israel, interpret the word here as referring to the 
true and eternal seed of Abraham which includes, 
of course, both Jews and Gentiles (cf. Gal. vi. 16). 
Others point out that in the following verses 
Paul seems to have clearly in mind the Jews as a 
race and feel that ‘Israel’ must therefore be 
interpreted in this sense in verse 26. In that case 
Paul is envisaging a future from the ‘present 
lime’ of verse 5 until the historical Israel is saved. 
Some, again, would interpret this of the Jewish 
nation as a whole. Others feel that the phrase 
should not be regarded as so all-embracing and 
that it has the same meaning in relation to the 
Jews as has the term ‘fulness of the Gentiles’ in 
relation to non-Jews; i.e. all means ‘all those 
who, in the purpose of God, will turn in faith 
to Christ’, io interpret it as referring to a 
universal salvation conferred upon men and 
women in view of their physical birth irrespective 
of their belief would be to contradict what Paul 
has plainly taught elsewhere (see, e.g., ii. 28,29). 
The gijts and calling of God are without repentance 
(29); i.e. the unchanging God never regrets His 
promises or falters in His purpose, a fact which 
in verses 26 and 27 Paul corroborates from Is. 
lix. 20, 21 and xxvii. 9. From the gospel stand¬ 
point the Jews are objects of God’s hostility, 
they are enemies (28); but from the point of view 
of ‘the election’ they are beloved (28). Actively 
and at the ‘pre.sent time’ the Jews are against 
Christ in the Gentile interest; passively, i.e. on 
historical considerations, they are beloved in 
the covenant sense. Disobedience characterizes 
both Jews and Cientilcs in God’s sight and even 
in this there is a purpose; it is so that God 
may have mercy on both, for neither party can 
really claim any pre-eminence over the other. 
Mercy apart, there is nothing for either Jew or 
Gentile. 

V. Duxology (xi. 35-36). The apostle has now 
ended his argument. He has vindicated the 
justice and mercy of God in the rejection of the 
Jews and the election of the Gentiles on the 
basis of the merciful purpose of God. He has 
shown how even unbelief and sin are overruled 
for good. Paul ceases his arguing and concludes 
with praise. The eternal decrees of God arc 
beyond man’s understanding, but they are both 
wise and good. The divine acts are all-mysterious. 
If God condemns, who shall question or annul 
the decree? We behold His works in redemption, 
but the ‘how’ of them utterly baffles; for, after 
all. He is God unsearchable, inscrutable. All 
things originate from Him, continue through 
Him, and anive at their consummation unto 
Him, for His glory. This ascription of praise 
is called forth from the apostle’s heart; this 
noble doxology ‘stands in simple grandeur like 
one of the patriarchs’ pillars (cf. Gn. xxviii. 
18, XXXV. 14) set up in remembrance of some 
special revelation of the goodness and majesty 
of God’. 
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VI. CHRISTIANITY JN PRACTICK. 
xii. 1— XV. 13 

a. Introduction (xii. 1, 2) 

The apostle has completed the doctrinal sections 
of the Epistle dealing with principles and p?ob- 
lems. He has set forth how to get right and how 
to keep riglii with (Jod. He has defended this 
free righteousness ol God against ail objections. 
Now he seeks to explain the life of faitli in 
practice and to impress upon his rciidcrs the 
duly of Christian living. The righteousness of 
God accepted by the believer is an inward 
experience which must have an outward ex¬ 
pression. ilie therefore of \crsc 1 marks the 
transition from the defended doctrines of jusiili- 
calion, sanctification and election to applied 
Christianity. At root the Christian life is one 
conseciatcd to God, lived not in eonformiiy to 
the world but in ‘iransformity' to Ciud. I'hc 
apostle's approach to the Roman C hristians is 
a model for all irLic preachers. / beseech you 
therefore^ brethren (1); cf. for the same appeal 
Eph. iv. 1; 1 lim. ii. I; I Cor. iv. 16. Note that 
the niercics of God { 1) form the giound of the 
appeal. 'Ihcy arc collectively all that Paul has 
described in God’s compassionate dealing with 
sinners of both parties, Jews and Gentiles. Tl’.c 
demand is for a reasonable service (1), i.e. ti 
spiritual worship, or olfering, in contrast to the 
sacrifice of brntc beasts, a moral rather than a 
cercmoniul sut render to God (cf. 1 Pel. ii. 5). 
'Phis consecration involves botfi body and mind. 
That Paul urges the Roman Christians to present 
their bodies (1) may be because of an existing 
tendency to belittle the flesh and to abuse the 
earthly teinj'jlc :;s evil in essence. I he Christian 
view of the bod>' as sacred and as the servant of 
the .soul is unique among the religions of liic 
world, rhe yielding of the life in holy living is 
well-pleasing to C/od (cf. xiv. KS; Phil. iv. 18). 
This living sacrijice a.Iso includes the mind which, 
however, must first be renewed before it can be 
offered {2). This is a miracle of transformation, 
a readjustment io both temporal auv-l eternal 
realities. The ideas con\c>ed by the terms used 
to express ru)nconformiiy and transformation 
are striking. I he first has the uhiI schema, imply¬ 
ing external semblance; the otiir; is derived from 
morphe, meaning essential and radical likeness. 
The consequence is the recognition of God’s will 
as right and fit and ideal. 

After this exoidium dealing with the funda¬ 
mental principle of Christian living, self-sacrifice 
and devotion to God, the apostle proceeds to 
apply the law' in four main sections of ex¬ 
hortation. 

b. Personal ethics (xii. 3 21) 

In this section the apo.stle evidently has in mind 
relations w'iih bolli Christians and pagans. His 
admonitions arc given spontaneously without 
any attempt at logical presentation: yet many 
characteristically group theniselvc.s together. 

i. The exercise of gifts (xii. 3 -8). Through the 


grace given unto me (3); Moll, 'in virtue of my 
office’. Paul declares that talents which come 
from God ought to be used with humility. He 
who is specially endowed is templed to fancy 
himself and become self-important; hence the 
apostle warns that such must take himself 
seriously and avoid conceit. The sane view is 
grounded on the fact of the givenness of gifts from 
Ciod and on the truth of mutual interdependence 
as God hath dealt to every man the measure oj 
faith (3). I his latter idea of faith-distribution as 
tile norm of endowments leads the apostle to 
refer to the figure of the body and its members 
(4, 5; cf. 1 C or. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 16; Col. i. 18). 
He i.; dearly thinking of the Christian com¬ 
munity as a social organism with the vaiiou.s 
members eo-operaling in mutual service. 1 here 
iollows a li.'.t of seven illustrative gifts function¬ 
ally coiTelaled (t» *8). Trophecy (6), i.e. inspired 
uUcranee of truth, or preaching (..f. 1 Cor. xv. I), 
i.s to be exercised according to the proportion of 
faith. This may mean cither that the more full of 
faith a man is, the better will be his preaching, 
or that his utterance must aiwxtys be in haniiony 
with his creed (interpreting the word ‘faith’ 
objectively). Ministry (i.e. deacons' work, 
service in tilings material rather than spiritual), 
teat lung and exhortation arc three gifts which 
arc to be used each in its place; otherw'ise they 
will be inclTeciua] (7, 8). Giving or liberality to 
Ix' cxeiciscd \utli simplicity (8), i.e. without any 
parade (cf. 2 Cor. ix. II, 13; Jas. i. 5) and purely 
because of the need for the gift (following the 
KV rendering 'with liberality'). He that rideth (8); 
i.e. he that has auihority or leadership due to his 
ability. Tiic reference may be to the home (cf. 

1 rim. iii. 4, 5, 12) or to the congregation (cf. 
1 Thes. v. 12; 1 Jim. v. J7). He that sheweth 
mercy (8); i.e. is active in glad ministry to others 
(Moir. renders ‘the sick vi.sitor must be chcor- 
ful'). J’he phrase expresses the general idea of 
C'hjisJian kindness. 

ii. The law nf love expressed in various ac¬ 
tivities (xii. 9 13). Love, which is really the ruling 
principle of Christian living, is more than lui 
emotion and of firmer nature than mere senti- 
nienlaJity or pure philanthropy. The Greek term 
agape implies a quota of intellect and volition 
us well as feeling. It is akin to the divine quality 
behind The mercies of God' (1) and all Mis 
redemptive intervention in the destinies of a lost 
world. If this love be without dissimulation (9), 
i.e. void of hypocrisy and*pure and sincere in 
its outflowing, then it will find activity in various 
forms. Love will produce loathing of evil and 
hungering after good (9). Also it will inspire a 
mutual alTcclion for kindred souls (10). Jn 
honour preferring one another (10) is a phrase 
capable of several possible interpretations. It 
may mean putting the interests of others before 
our own, or being forward to pay honour to 
others, or eagerly surpassing others in praise- 
w’orlhy works. Not slothful in business (11) 
apj>cars to refer to secular matters alone; but 
the Rv rendering ‘in diligence not slothful’ is 
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more correct, and gives the phrase a wider 
application (cf. Ml. xxv. 26). I he idea is that 
love, if allowed to rule, will never allow enthusi* 
asm to flag. Fervent in spirit (11) is memorably 
rendered by Moffatt as ‘maintain the spiritual 
glow’, the reference being not to the divine but 
the human spirit. Serving the Lord (11); i.e. the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Some mss read tO{i) kaird(i) 
for td{i) Kyrio{i), hence the rendering ‘serving the 
opportunity’ (rv mg.; cf. Lph. v. 16). The 
apostle continues the manifold manifestations 
of the dynamic of love in Christian living by 
citing cheerfulness in the reality of the Christian 
hope, endurance in suffering, perseverance in 
prayer, sharing the needs of Christian brethren 
and the practice of hospitality (12, 13). 

iii. Additional maxims of Christian ethics (xii. 
14-21). In this further list of moral precepts Paul 
may have non-Christians more in mind. Some 
certainly are definitely relative to those outside 
the fellowship of the Church. Verse 14 echoes 
our Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt. V. 44). ‘Share your fellows’ joys and sor¬ 
rows’ admonishes the apostle (15). Be of the 
same mind (16); lit. ‘mind the same things’ (cf. 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2), i.e. never alter 
your Christian attitude to your fellows. Beware 
of selfish ambition. ‘Aspire not to lofty tasks but 
follow the stream of lowly duties' (Prof. David 
Smith). Beware of self-conceit (cf. Pr. iii. 7). 
Never return ill for ill (17; cf. Mt. v. 43, 44; 

1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6; 1 7hes. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9). 
Provide things honest (17); better, as in rv, 
‘Take thought for things honourable in the sight 
of all men’; i.e. either consider the best things of 
any philo.sophy or religion in your cosmopolitan 
environment (cf. Pr. iii. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 2, viii. 21), 
or think nobly of all men, or aim to be above 
reproach in the eyes of all (Mofl*.). To be at 
peace with all men is the next admonition, 
attached to which is the concession as much as 
lieth in you (18), i.e. so far as it depends upon you. 

Paul arrests his sermon with the homilctical 
address dearly beloveil, to impress upon his 
readers that he sees them living at Rome, even 
as he dictates his Epistle. This last injunction on 
vengeance is an important point, he seems to 
say. Give place unto wrath (19). This means either 
that wc should leave it to God to exercise wrath 
as declared in Dt. xxxii. 35, or that we should let 
the principle of retribution inherent in the moral 
universe pursue its course (reading ‘the wrath’; 
cf. i. 18), or that we should give place to our own 
or our enemy’s anger, i.e. ‘let tempers cool’. The 
first affords the best interpretation. The attitude 
of the Christian under the rule of love must be 
one of mercy, the very opposite of retaliation. 
Thou shall heap coals of fire on his head (20); 

i.e. give him a burning sense of shame. The verse 
is a quotation from Pr. xxv. 21, 22 (lxx). 
Therefore let good triumph over evil (21). 

c. Political ethics (xiii. 1-7) 

In this second section of admonitions Paul 
passes from purely personal matters to the realm 


of political ethics, and declares the Christian’s 
duty to the State, a subject most revelant to his 
Roman readers, fhe apostle’s view of the State 
in relation to the believer presents the principle 
of Christian submission which has ever been 
recognized as the mind of God and obligatory 
upon the Church. The grounds of this obedience 
to secular powers can be expressed under three 
headings. 

L Civil government is a divine institution (xiii. 
1, 2). Every soul (1). Paul exhorts the Roman 
C’hristians, not as a social community merely, but 
as individuals, to be subject to the Roman rule. 
The apostle had always found the Roman high 
officials to be just and helpful, but this fact does 
not wholly account for an inspired dictum on 
political relations. It is the divine revelation for 
the Church in all ages, for which rational grounds 
arc afforded. The first is that ail authority is 
derived from God ultimately, and therefore the 
present powers have divine origination and 
sanction. Government has a place in the purposes 
of God. Theologically this is the doctrine that 
both Church and State are factors in the kingdom 
of God, each having its own particular function. 
The believer who resists earthly authority is, in 
fact, disobeying God. For such disaffection the 
rebel will acquire judgment. It has been plausibly 
suggested that in Paul’s thought here both Jew 
and Gentile are visualized as possible, if not 
actual, rcsisters. The Jew in his religious as¬ 
sertiveness and the Gentile believer in his 
Christian dogmatism might both indulge in some 
hot-headed fanaticism against the powers that be 
(1). Such conduct is condemned. 

ii. Civil p,overnment is ordained to promote 
good and to prevent evil (xiii. 3, 4). Obedience to 
secular powers is further commanded because 
of its service to the very righteousness of God 
which is the Epistle’s theme. Twice here Paul 
describes the secular authority as the minister of 
God (4), continuing the idea of divine appoint¬ 
ment into that of its purpose. A Christian must 
obey the magistrate because, in God’s hand, his 
business is to keep order, commending the good 
and punishing the evil. Only evil-doers need 
tremble before the judges of the earth, for they 
are on the side of righteousness. 

iii. Civil government has the approval of the 
Christian conscience (xiii. 5-7). Obedience to the 
powers that be is a Christian’s duty, not only 
because of the inevitable penal consequences of 
resistance, but for conscience’ sake. The moral 
constitution of the believer approves of the 
workings of the moral constitution of the Stale. 
Hence, taxes due as citizens of Rome or as a 
subject people must be paid (6). Indeed the 
apostle, enlarging the scope of the obligation, 
declares that all dues are to be honoured (7; cf. 
Mt. xvii. 25; Mk. xii. 17; Lk. xx. 25). 

d. Personal ethics (xiii. 8-14) 

Paul at this point reverts to exhortations in 
relation to one another after the style of chapter 
xii. He has just said ‘Render to all their dues’, 
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which carries him back to the fundamental milder policy that they should be accepted upon 

principle of all ethics, the law of love. The confession of the essentials of the Christian faith 

Christian has one debt, spoken of by Hengel as and afterwards instructed in the Lord. Many 

‘his immortal debt’. Origen says, ‘It is our duty had scruples in these matters and the apostle 

always to pay and always to owe this debt of seeks to avoid schism in the church and to 

love.' Love is the one obligation which fulfils all counsel toleration under the law of love, 

obligations. It realizes the end of all law (cf. i. The weaker brother is not to be despised 
Gal. V. 14). To reinforce this exhortation to love (xiv. 1-12). Paul first of all stresses the point that 

Paul reminds his readers of the approaching every man must have his own reasoned con- 

return of our Lord. The imminence of the victions. He will regulate his conduct thereby 

Paronsia is cited as one of the strongest motives with intellectual and moral honesty and suffer his 

for Christian living. Knowing the time (11); Rv neighbour to do likewise. He lives not in the 

‘season’, which gives the sense. It is the definite presence^ of his fellow-men, but before the Lord 

age before the second coming, the period yet to at whose judgment scat we shall all stand. Weak 

pass until the Lord appears again according to /// the faith (I) implies a lack of balance in dis- 

promise (cf. Mk. i. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 29; Heb. ix. 9). cerning between the essentials and non-essentials 

The admonition is to (11), to be up and of saving and sanctifying faith, Paul with 

doing, living more intensely the Christian life in apostolic authority commands the reception of 

its dynamic love. The end of tlie ‘opportunity’ is such weak brethren into the Christian fellowship, 

near, drawing ever nearer every day. The RV' but not to doubtful disputations (1); i.c. without 

introduction of the word ‘first’ before believed entering into critical discussions or condemning 

(11) emphasizes rightly the aorist tense of a their scruples. Prejudices of such minor im- 

definite time, that of conversion. The aroused portance arc not sufficient grounds for denying 

condition of the believer under the stimulus of sacramental privileges. Paul proceeds to note 

the signs of the times will result in three resolute the two problems at issue, flesh-eating (3, 4) 

duties of higher living. First,/7w////e ^7r/rto//ro/ and holy days (.5). 'I here is the case of the 
light (12; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 13; 1 Thes. ex-Jew, presumably, who is still in favour of 

V. 8), the negative of which is abjuring all evil kosher meat and differs from tlvi ex-pagan who 

deeds which are associated with the night-time believes he can cat any flesh if he desires. It is 

of ignorance. Secondly, walk honestly (13). not clear whether flesh is abstained from purely 

Conduct must be as .seemly as in the open day. per .tc, or whether there is the added taint of 

Light is contrasted with darkness in verse 12, consecration to idols (1 Cor. x. 25). It is likely 

and here day with night, since the admonitions that both clemenis entered into the prejudice. At 

are being based on the passing of night-time and any rate there must be no criticism l^lwcen cater 

the nearness of the day of the Lord. Tlnrdly, and non-eater, iklorc God alone and not his 

put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ (14), the neg.itivc fcilow-men the eater standeth or falleth (4), i.c. 

of which is refusing all provision for the lower is acquitted or condemned, or, if taken sub¬ 
man and his lusts. Christ is here conceived as tb.e jeetively, is morally unshaken in his liberty or 

complete panoply of the believer (cf. Gal. iii. 27). becomes immoral in licence. But Paul adds that 

the freeman shall be in no danger, for the Lord 
e. The strong and the weak (xiv. 1 xv. 13) can preserve him, having already received him 

Paul now addresses himself to the special (3). The other question is to be solved in the 

situation in the Roman fellowship of which he same spirit of liberty and toleration. One man 

had been reliably informed. Ihere are alw'ays holds by the sanctity of special days, another 

brethren in every church who entertain im- considers all arc the same. Each should settle 

perfect conceptions of Christian truth combined his own w'ay of regarding such matters so long 

usually with a certain doggedness fur their dc- as it is unto the Lord (6). This motive of service 

fective creed. These are not to be browbeaten. rectifies observance or non-observance. Paul 

Their conscience, partially enlightened as to the becomes gripjx'd with this normative principle 

liberty which Christians enjoy in Christ, must of the inspiration of service and expands it in 

be reverenced, and the conduct of the other verses 7-12. The Lordship of Christ is supreme 

members of the society of believers must not and all-inclasive of life and death and judgment, 

hurt them. On the other hand such troublesome When Christians remember that each shall give 

brethren must not criticize the rest, advance their account of himself to God (12) other matters will 

views as standards and demand uniformity. assume the right perspective. 

Evidently the apostle w'as familiar witli this type ii. The weaker brother’s conscience must be 
of mind, as brethren w ere found in other churches respected (xiv. 13-23). Paul passes from hLs wise 

under his inspection, especially in Corinth (cf. couascl to the Roman Christians not to judge 

1 Cor. viii. 1—x. 33) and Colossac (cf. Col. ii. one another to the suggestion that their critical 

16-23). Two of the vexed questions upon which faculty could be better employed by being turned 

difference of opinion arose in Paul’s time were upon themselves. They ought never to put temp- 

thc keeping of the sabbath and the eating of tation in the way of the weaker brethren by 

flesh. Probably the church at Rome refused parading their own liberty in the matter of eating 

membership to those who held eccentric views and drinking. Such free^m in the presence of 

and Paul was endeavouring to advance the those whose conscience disapproved might be- 
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come a hindrance or an occasion to fall (13), i.c. 
a snare in the path of moral progress. Action 
taken against the light of conscience, however 
poor that light may be, is moral failure. When 
the apostle states that he believes that no meal 
is unclean of itself (14), he is referring simply to 
edible food under the ban of the ceremonial law 
or custom. Some think dilferently and for them, 
as for all, their view must regulate their conduct. 
The motive for deferring in this way to a weak 
brother’s opinion is the ruling principle of love 
which Paul has already expounded Uii. 9-13), 
and to which he now joins the fact that such a 
one is beloved of the Lord and a sharer in the 
benefits of His atoning death (15). Destroy not 

(15) . Paul uses this strong term to describe the 
final result when a weak brother is caused to act 
against his own conscience. To allow one’s good 

(16) , i.e. one’s liberty, to grieve and destroy 
others in this way would cause the gospel to be 
evil spoken of. As far as the kingdom of God is 
concerned love is more important than questions 
of eating and drinking, and its expression in 
rigiiteousness, peace and joy is the thing which 
matters most. Paul here is evidently combating 
the Jewish materialist conceptions of the mes¬ 
sianic kingdom. Destroy not (20); a different 
word from that used in verse 15. It is the opposite 
of edify (19). Rv renders ‘Overthrow not’. The 
principle of total abstinence in all things that 
^ve offence is commended as the Christian’s rule 
in living the life of faith-righteousness, lest a 
brother be tempted, not so much unto carnal 
degradation, as unto moral and spiritual ruin by 
suppressing his conscience. In verses 22, 23 
follow RV. In some circumstances our faith may 
have to be expressed not openly but secretly in 
our communion with God. The happy man is 
the one wliose conscience is clear. But the one 
who ads against hLs conscience condemns him¬ 
self. Faith Ls the all-important factor. To change 
one’s behaviour in such a matter without believ¬ 
ing that it is the right thing to do is, in fact, 
sin (23). 

iii. A plea for unity (xv. 1-13). The apostle now 
warns against the unwisdom of division, urging 
unity within the church at Rome, e.specially as 
regards the questions of Christian liberty and 
Gentile privilege. Basing his counsels upon the 
teaching already given he pleads for mutual 
understanding and helpfulness between those 
whose views and practice differ in the matters he 
has discussed. The strong (\). This is the first 
time that the apostle uses this term to describe 
those whose conscience enjoys the greater light, 
although the idea was implicit in his use of the 
term ‘the weak’ (cf. xiv. 1) to describe their 
opposites. The Idea is one of moral ability, 
which serves not only its possessor but also 
otheis who may need support. True oneness of 
heart can be achieved in two ways, both of which 
are essential. First, it is the duty of the strong to 
bear with the weak and not to assert themselves. 
Egotism must be shunned. The life of self- 
si^rifioe was the example set us by Christ, for 


even He pleased not himself (3). In confirmation 
of the point he is making Paul quotes from a 
messianic Psalm (Ixix. 9); this leads him to assert 
the value of Scripture in its inspiration towards 
Christian living (4; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16). 

The second way of achieving unity is for the 
strong, representing the authorities of the church, 
to admit the weak into their fellowship. This 
duty the apostle had already urged (xiv. 1), using 
the same terms receive ye (7), for after all it is 
Christ who receives us all. strong or weak. 
Glory then be to God! 

Paul then reminds the church at Rome that 
the mercy of God is extended to both Jew and 
Gentile alike. On this ground he exhorts to unity 
between circumcised and uncircumcised. That 
the fellowship at Rome should be split, or in any 
wise suffer, because of this universalisin of the 
gospel is unthinkable. Christ was equally a 
servant to Jew and Gentile alike. By His life and 
work our Lord confirmed to the circumcision 
the promises made to the patriarchs (cf. ix. 4, 5). 
But the promises made to the uncircumcision in 
the Old Testament are similarly confirmed so 
that the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy 
(9). Paul avers that all are ‘one in Christ Jesus'. 
To prove to the Jews this sublime truth, the 
‘mystery’ of his Epistle, Paul adds several Old 
Testament quotations; sec Ps. xviii. 49 (lxx); 
Dl. xxxii. 43; Ps. cxvii. 1 (lxx); Is. xi. 10 (ijcx). 
Paul then concludes the section by a benedictory 
prayer. The God of hope (13); cf. verse 5, ‘the 
God of patience and consolation' (rv ‘comfort’), 
and verse 33. ‘the God of peace’. These are all 
qualities which God gives to believers. Cf. also 
xiv. 17. 

Vn. EPILOGUE, xv. 14- xvi. 27 
a. Paul’s justification for writing (xv. 14-21) 

The apostle has now come to the conclusion of 
his noble Epistle. He begins his closing section 
with a reference to his own vocation as the 
explanation of his writing to the Roman 
Christians. With supreme tact he commends 
their spiritual maturity and ability in mutual 
self-help. He is persuaded that they are full of 
goocbiess (14). His letter is simply a reminder of 
truths they have learned already, even though 
he had not been their teacher. His boldness in 
addressing them arises from the fact of his 
apostJeship to the Gentiles. Paul describes his 
divine commission in terms of the priesthood (16): 
minister (Gk. leitourgos; lit. ‘a priest'; cf. Heb. 
viii. 2), ministering (Gk. hierourgon; rendered by 
RV mg. ‘ministering in sacrifice*) and offering up 
(Gk. prosphora) are three sacerdotal terms. In 
the exercise of his preaching ministry as the 
prophet of God he is also a priest, offering the 
sacrifice of the Gentiles made righteous unto 
God and consecrated by the Holy Spirit. The 
same metaphor of offered sacrifice is used in 
xii. 1, 2 and Phil. ii. 17 with the same association 
of assured acceptance. 

The success of his work among the Gentiles is 
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another mark of his apostolic commission upon 
which Paul rests his authority to write this 
Epistle. His mission has prospered, not through 
Himself but through Christ working in him. 
These miracles wrought by the power of the 
Spirit of God (19) are the only ones of which he is 
free to speak. He refers to his field of labour as 
from Jerusalem^ ami round about unto Illyricum 
(19); i.e. ‘the north-west coast of the .Adriatic 
with its hinterland, extending perli.ips e\en into 
the Roman province of Macedonia’. Most of the 
Roman eastern provinces are meant, although 
there is no record in the Acts of Paul’s missionary 
travels in Illyria. The apostle, while not an 
individualist, is diffident about mentioning the 
labours of others; his policy had always been to 
pioneer with the gospel and not to build upon 
another man's foundation (20), a rule he also 
states in 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. The figure of a founda¬ 
tion he also uses in 1 Cor. iii. 10 and Eph. ii. 20. 
Paul justifies his missionary strategy to go to the 
regions beyond by a citation from Is. lii. 15. 

b. Plans for future journeys (xv. 22 33) 

Dealing with more isersonai affairs, Paul now 
alludes to his future plans. The breaking of all 
this new giound has hitherto prewnicd a \isit to 
Rome. But now the work has been covered and, 
having for many years longed to visit iIkmii, he 
hopes soon to come cn route to Spain. Indeed ilic 
apostle expects the assistance of the Roman 
(’hristians to further his missionary enterprise 
in the West. Ifjhwt 1 be somewhaf filed with \our 
company (24). lie will not leave them until he has 
had the opportunity of satisfying some of the 
longing to have fellowship with them which he 
has already expressed in verse 23. 

Meanwhile Jerusalem calls for his ministry as 
the bearer of aims from Macedonia and Achaia 
for the poor. The Hcbiew Christians have siiared 
with the Gentiles their spiritual treasures; it is 
therefore the duty ol the neW' converts to 
contribute in temporal tilings to the needs of the 
mother church. With this charitable commission 
fulfilled, Paul plans to visit Rome on his journey 
to Spain. He arrived at Rome in circumstances 
never envisaged in his plans; but his confidence 
that his coming would be in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ was abundantly 
fulfilled (29). We do not know whether he ever 
reached Spain. 

This more personal section end^ with an 
apostolic charge that they should pray to Ciod 
for him. His requests arc, first, that he might 
be delivered from the unbelievers (rv ‘them that 
are disobedient') in Judaea, i.e. the Jews who 
were still rejecting the claims of their Messiah; 
secondly, that he might find his missionary 
contribution acceptable to the Jerusalem saints; 
thirdly, that his western visit might be unto 
edification by God’s will, with the blessed result 
of rest both for the Roman Christians and for 
himseif. Be refreshed (32) is rendered by rv 
‘find rest’. As later events show, Paul’s wish was 
far from being fulfilled. His experience, both in 


Jerusalem and Rome, was very different from 
his peaceful dreams. With verse 33 cf. verses 5 
and 13. 

c. Greetings to friends in Rome (xvi. 116) 

As Heb. \i has been termed the ‘picture gallery’ 
of Old Testament saints, so we may call Rom. 
xvi the ‘picture gallery’ of New I’estament 
believers. It may be thouglit strange that Paul, 
who had never been to Rome, should yet have 
so many friends there. But the Jews of the first 
century (as of every century afterwards) were a 
commercial and migratory people. T hey moved 
along the trade routes and followed the markets. 
The commendations and salutations were to 
saints cither going to, or living at, Rome. The 
greetings are varied, each giving a true index of 
the work performed and of the character won. 
One third of the names on this historical roll arc 
those of women, revealing the prominent place 
women held in the church at Rome. Paul was a 
pioneer in the recognition ol the function of 
women in CTiristian .serxicc and his attitude has 
been much !niMinde!stot.)d in this sphere. His 
testimonial to Pliebc (1, 2) is most honourable. 
She is descrihed as a sister, i.e. in the .spiritual 
family ol the Lord, suggesting equality of 
privilege wiiii tlic brotherhood, as a servant of 
the church at Ccnchrca, i.e. a deaconess (cf. 
Phil. i. 1), and as a sueeourer (Cik. prosiatis, 
‘patroness'), implying that she wa.s a lady of 
means who worked among tlic dock-population 
at the port of CorinUi. It is believed that Phebe 
was on her way to Rente and Paul entrusted his 
precious Fpisllc to her care for sale delivery. 
Prist ilia and ^ii/uilci (3) are a married couple 
whom Paul met at Corinth (Acts xviii. 1-3) on 
his lirst visit there; being of the sante trade (they 
were teniniakers), the apostle lodged with tliem. 
We read of them further in .Acts .xviii. 18, 19, 26; 

I Cor. \vi. J9; 2 lim, iv. 19. Appaiently they 
Itad risked their lives tor Paul’s sake in some 
unrecorded incident which was well known to 
all the churches. Note how these churches are 
united with Paul in this expression of gratitude. 
Here, as in four out of the six instances in the 
New Testament, the wife’s name (kv ‘Prisca’) 
precedes her husband’s, tlie reason being un¬ 
known. The church that is in their house (5) is 
included in Paul’s salutation. In the early Church 
there were at first few, if any, church buildings. 
Groups of Christians met in houses of pro¬ 
minent Ixriicvers or in other available rooms (cf. 
Mt. xxvi. 18; Acts xii. 12; I Cor. \vi. 19; C’ol. 
iv. 15; Phm. 2). Ihis is the first of five groups of 
believers in Paul’s list, but the only one referred 
to definitely as a church (sec verses 5, 10, 11, 14, 
15). Epaenetus (5) is marked as a special friend 
and one of the lirst of Paul’s converts in Achaia 
(i.e. C'orinlii), as was Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15). 
But note that the rv, following the best mss, 
reads ‘Asia’; in this case he would be an Ephesian 
convert. Mary (6) is mentioned for her con¬ 
spicuous service, either to Paul (av on us) or to 
the Roman church (rv ‘in you’). Andronicus 
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and Junta (7) are kinsmen or, rather, fellow- 
countrymen (cf. ix. 3), i.e. Hebrews like Paul. 
Junia could refer either to a man (Junias) or to 
a woman. Three interesting pieces of further 
information arc given. They had been fellow- 
prisoners with I^aul, probably implying simply 
imprisonment for Christ’s sake and not a period 
of confinement with the apostle in the same 
prison. They were of note among the apostles, 
i.e. outstanding apostles themselves in the wider 
sense of mission-preachers (cf. Acts xiv. 14; 
1 Cor. XV. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23, xi. 13). They were 
in Christ Inf ore me, i.e. they became converts to 
the new' way of faith-righteousness before F'aul 
had his own experience of the Damascus road. 
AmpUas (S), a contracted form of Ampliatus, a 
slave name, is unknown, as also are Urbane 
(Urbanus is also a slave name) and Stachys (9) 
and Apelles (10), w ho is distinguished as a well- 
tried Christian (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18, 
xiii. 7). Arisfohulus' household 00) is the second 
group of Christians listed. This noble w'as a 
grandson of Herod the Great, who lived privately 
at Rome. I'hosc belonging to him, aptly rendered 
‘his household', including olHcials and .slaves, 
had a Christian fellowship among them. Ihrodion 

(11) , as his name implies, belongs to Herod and 
probably is included in the liousel.old of Aris- 
tobulus. He may have been a leader in the group 
already mentioned (10). Along with Andronicus 
and Junia he is described a.s a kinsman of Paul. 
Hence, if we c.xcludc Mary, who may have been 
a Jewess, there are only three Jews of the church 
at Rome in the catalogue of commendation. 
Similarly among the greetings from C orinth 
given later in this chapter (verses 21-23) there 
arc only three other Hebrews. J'lie household 
of Marcissus (II) contains the third gr<’»up of 
Christians mentioned. Tryphena and Iryphosa 

(12) were probably twin sisters whose names 
mean ‘Delicate’ and ‘Dainty’ (‘Dainty’ and 
‘Disdain’, according to Denney's suggestion). 
Paul records, perhaps with a touch of humour, 
that in spite of their names they are ‘toilers in 
the Lord’. Another lady, Persis, is honoured in 
this verse. The name occurs in an inscription as 
that of a freed woman. Rufus (13) is perhaps the 
Cyrenian noted in Mk. xv. 21, The apostle refers 
to him as chosen, or ’elect', in the sense of being 
set apart for distinguished service. His mother 
at some time or other evidently ‘mothered’ Paul 
and so is included in the greeting. Now follows 
another group of believers, the fourth in this roll 
of honour, the most important of them being 
named— Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hennas, Patrohos, 
Hermes (14). A fifth company of saints, if not 
actually a church, comes next. The prominent 
members arc mentioned— Philologus (lit. ‘lover 
of wisdom'), ami Julia, supposed to be husband 
and wife, with their family Nereus, and his sister, 
ami Olympas (15). An holy kiss (16) is referred to 
by Paul in 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; I Thes. 
V. 26. Another name is ‘a kiss of love’ (I I*ci. v. 
14, Rv). To salute with a kiss was the usual 
Eastern manner of greeting. The apostle now 


closes his roll of honour by greetings to the 
Roman saints from the churches of Christ (16). 
This is the more general phrase w'hich Paul 
adopts (RV ‘All the churches of Christ*). He 
claims to .speak sometimes in their collective 
name (cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 18, 
xi. 28). His practice, however, is to localize the 
fellowship, while generalizing the members, e.g. 
‘all the saints’ of such and such a church (e.g. 
2 ('or. xiii. 13; Phil. iv. 22). Once he writes ‘the 
churches of Asia' (1 Cor. xvi. 19). 

cl. A final admonition (xvi. 17-20) 

This warning against false teachers is as surpris¬ 
ing in its interruption as that inserted in the 
Philippian letter (iii. 2). It is suggested that at 
this point of the Epistle Paul took the pen from 
his scribe to add his name as its credential of 
genuineness (cf. 1 Cor, xvi. 21-24; (Jal. vi. 11-18; 
2 Thes. iii. 17, 18). Then the pastoral emotion 
arose in the apostle's heart and he could not 
refrain from a last word of exhortation. Such an 
interpretation would suit a normal situation. 
On the other hand some advance the idea, as in 
the case of the church at Philippi, that something 
unusual had happened, perhaps the advent to 
Rome of the vcr>' false teachers against whom 
Paul feels urged to warn. It is not definitely 
known who these were. The Judaizers were 
alw'ays hostile to the apostle and dogged his 
footsteps. The trend of the warning seems to 
suggest the Antinomians, whose immoral licence 
was based on the doctrine ‘the more sin, the 
more grace'. Paul exhorts the Roman saints with 
an iinpressive imperative, mark them (17): i.e. 
so as not to follow them. In Phil. iii. 17 the term 
is used positively as a call to follow a good 
example. 1 he evil of these fal.se teachers lies not 
merely in their doctrine but in their divisive 
influence. They cau.se divisions and ojfences (17), 
i.e. ‘dis.sensions and hindrances’ (MolT.). Paul's 
experience in other churches leads him anxiously 
to this warning. He appears to know' these 
disturbers w'cll. Their aim is not to glorify the 
Lord but to benefit themselves (18). He charges 
these deceivers with selfish egotism. They are 
‘slaves of their own base desires’ (MotT.); cf. 
l*hil. iii. 19. fhey also exercise the accomplished 
art of flattery and trap the unw'ary. Paul com¬ 
mends the fidelity of the Roman church to the 
traditional Christian faith w hich is already widely 
known, l^urther his ideal for them (cf. Mt. x. 16) 
is his motive in this warning (19). The appro¬ 
priate title God of peace (20; cf. xv. 33) is used 
in this exhortation to beware of those who cause 
divisions and oll'cnces. Paul is confident that the 
Maker of peace is stronger than the destroyer of 
peace and soon Satan shall be thrown under the 
feet of the Roman saints that they may trample 
upon him (cf. Gn. iii. 25; cf. also 2 Cor. xi. 
13-15). 

e. Greetings from Corinthian brethren (xvi. 21-23) 
Paul had interrupted his long list of salutations 
with a warning he felt a strong urge to give. 
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Now he seeks a conclusion. His companions at 
Corinth, where he is writing, wish to associate 
themselves with the apostle's greetings. Whether 
it is because they are prominent saints or have 
some connection with Rome is not revealed. 
Timothy (21) is well knowm as an intimate 
associate and ‘fellow-labourer’ in the gospel. 
Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater are three of 
Paul’s fellow-countrymen who are with him at 
Corinth, just as he has three Hebrew friends in 
Rome (7, 11). The three Corinthian Jews may be 
identified as Lucius of Cyrene, connected with 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 1), Jason, Paul’s host at 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5-9), and Sopater of 
Berea who went with Paul from Corinth to Asia 
(Acts XX. 4). It appeared to the amanuensis that 
Paul had now finished and so he added his own 
name Tertius (22) to the salutations. However, 
the apostle remembers some more people in¬ 
terested in the brethren at Rome and so he puts 
in a postscript (23). Gaius is described as mine 
host; clearly Paul had found a lodging with him 
during his stay at Corinth. He is probably the 
same person whom Paul baptized along with 
Crispus (1 Cor. i. 14). The nanie is found in Acts 
xix. 29, XX. 4; 3 Jn. 1. But he is also host of the 
whole church, i.c. the church at Corinth. Its 
gatherings were, presumably, held in his house. 
Erastus (23) is a high official in Corinth, the 
treasurer of the city, and certainly a Christian. 
He is most likely to have had some civil con¬ 
nection w'ith the imperial city. The same name 
is mentioned in Acts xix. 22 and 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
Quartus (23) is an unknown brother. The bene¬ 
diction of verse 24 is omitted by the rv in 
accordance with the best mss. See the Introduction 
p. 940. 

f. A concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27) 

While not always concluding an Epistle with a 
doxology, Paul has composed several (cf. xi. 36; 
Gal. i. 5; Eph. iii. 20; Phil. iv. 20; 1 1 im. i. 17). 
The ascription of praise is here offered to God 
in two aspects of His perfection. He is of power 
to stahiish (25) and is also God only wise (27). 
This divine ability has already been referred to 
in the Epistle (i. 16, xiv. 4). God’s omnipotence 
is redemptive through the gospel for it is ‘the 


power of God unto salvation*. This conception, 
which was early emphasized in the Epistle, is 
now, at its close, proclaimed after the inspired 
exposition of the gospel entrusted to the apostle. 
This gospel is described as the preaching of Jesus 
Christ (25); i.e. the offer of a faith-righteousness 
in place of a works-righteousness on the ground 
of the finished work of reconciliation through 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
It is also the mystery, which . . . now is made 
manifest, a reference to the inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the privileges of the righteousness of 
God. It is also by the scriptures . . . made known 
(26), i.e. attested. ITic go.spel, Paul all along 
maintained, had been proved by the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament (cf. i. 2, iii. 21, ix. 1—xi. 36). 
The prophets of old were commissioned by the 
eternal God to declare His will of salvation to all 
men, for the obedience of faith (26). RV renders 
‘unto obedience of faith’ implying tliat faith and 
obedience are synonymous (cf. i. 5). The idea 
emerges in i. 5, vi. 16 and xvi. 19. The rv mg. 
suggests ‘obedience to the faith’, giving the 
objective rather than the subjective interpretation 
of the term ‘faith’. Paul also throughout his 
Epistle conceives of the divine omnipotence in 
its redemptive aspect as an inward force in the 
believer whereby he is able to stand. The power 
to stabJish the Roman saints is an inner experi¬ 
ence whereby he is upheld (xiv. 4). Titus, in this 
concluding doxology, the cha.mcleristic concepts 
of Paul's teaching are repeated: the new way as 
the real consummation of the old, the effectual 
call of God to His serx'ant in both dispensations 
to reveal His will, the universalism of the gospel, 
and the one condition, ‘faith’. Only wise is 
another phase of the divine character which 
evokes the adoration of the apostle. The wisdom 
of God in the Pauline thought is not mere 
.speculation, or philosophy, beyond the ken of 
human understanding. It is rather an attribute 
wherein Paul sees the mercies of CJod toward 
sinful men, practically designed and achieved 
through Jesus Christ. Such wisdom is the sole 
prerogative and property of God. Hence eternal 
glory be to God! Laits deo. Amen. 

G. T. Thomson. 

F. Davidson. 
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See also the General Article, 'The Pauline Epistles', p. 


L PAUL’S CONTACTS WITH CORINTfl 

The gospel was brought to the city of Corinth, 
the chief city of Achaia, within twenty years of 
the crucifixion. It was a city containing a mixed 
population of.native Greeks, Roman colonists, 
and Jews. It was on a main trade-route between 
west and east, and so had a ceaseless stream of 
traflickers, with an accompanying restlessness of 
spirit and outlook. There are clear indications 
in our two Epistles to the Corinthians of the 
effect such an atmosphere had on Christians 
there. 

We read about two of Paul’s visits to Corinth 
in Acts xviii and Acts xx. 1-3. He also corres¬ 
ponded with the churcli there on several 
occasions, and had letters and communications 
from them (sec 1 Cor. vii. 1. 2 Cor. ii. 4j. The 
apostle's relations with the Corinthian church 
seem to have been of a very close and [sersonal 
character. He was the first to plant the gospel 
there (1 Cor. iii. 6 and iv. 15), and he watched 
the gros\'ih of the church with intense personal 
interest. There were peculiar difficultic^s. (}rcat 
enthiKsiasm was combined with mucli liability 
to error, parly feeling often ran high, and the 
apostle seems to have had his detractors who 
sought to undennine his influence. I'his comes 
out very clearly in our .second Epistle. 

The first visit to Corinth was made in what 
usually term Paul’s second missionary journey. 
He arrived there after his visit to Athens, and 
at once preached in the synagogue (Acts xviii. 4). 
He encountered such opposition from the Jews 
that he was led to make the declaration: *Your 
blood be upon your own heads; from henceforth 
I will go unto the Gentiles’ (Acts xviii. 6). These 
words would seem to imply disputation about 
the guilt of crucifying Jesus. That the apostle 
made the cross his special subject at Corinth is 
borne out in our first Epistle: ‘I determined not 
to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified’ (1 Cor. ii. 2). Whether his 
experience at Athens had led him to this decision 
we can only conjecture; but it might possibly 
be the case. 

At the yamc time there were some converts 
from among the Jews. Furst of all there was 
Aquila and his wife Priscilla. They were not 
Corinthians, but were living there, and Paul 
resided with them (Acts xviii. 1-3). Then there 
was Crispus, who was no less than the ‘chief 


ruler of the synagogue’ (Acts xviii. 8). He be¬ 
lieved and all his house. Thirdly there was 
Sosthcncs (1 Cor. i. 1), who may be he who is 
described in Acts xviii. 17 as the ‘chief ruler of 
the synagogue’. If so, like Crispus. lie had Ix^cn 
converted to faith in Christ. Later he travelled 
with Paul and was with him in Ephesus, and the 
apostle includes his name in the saluations sent 
to the church in Corinth in the first Epistle (1 
Cor. i. 1). Paul’s main success, however, was 
among the Corinthians themselves, of whom we 
arc told that ‘many . . . believed’ (Acts xviii. 8). 
Also, (j(xl told him in a vision, ‘I have much 
ixjopic in this city' (Ads xviii. 10). Jewish 
opponents continued to persecute Paul, and 
eventually brought him before Gallio, the deputy, 
or Roman proconsul, of Achaia (Ads xviii. 12). 
Gallio gave them no satisfaction, the whole 
incident rec'oiling on the head of Sosthcncs. then 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, through a 
counter anti-Jewish demonstration of the Greek 
population (Ads xviii. 17). The mention of 
Ciallio as proconsul gives us reason for dating 
Paul's first visit to Corinth in the early fifties of 
the first century, for Gallio’s proconsulship may 
be reckoned to have l>egun in the .summer of 
A.D. 51, or at the latest in a.o. 52. The apo.stlc 
remained there for some eighteen months (Acts 
xviii. 11), which gave him a good opportunity of 
building up the church there. It was not his 
longest stay at one place, tis wc read of his being 
over Xwo years in Ephesus afterwards (Acts xix, 
10 ). 


IL THE NUMBER OF PAUL’S \TSITS 

How often did the apostle visit Corinth again? 
Only one other visit is recorded in Acts, namely 
in XX. !-3. No details are given, but it was a 
visit immediately prior to his final visit to 
Jerusalem, and therefore may be taken as his 
last visit to the city. So wc have a record in 
Acts of his first and last visits. In the Epistles 
before us, the apostle speaks as if this last visit 
was really a third visit (2 Cor. xiii. 1). Some 
ambiguity exists, however, on this point, because 
a promised visit was cancelled (2 Cor. i. 23). 
Whether still another visit was made we are 
not explicitly told, and the matter can hardly 
be settled with ccrUiinty. We do know that 
Paul had to write severely to the Corinthians 
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about their behaviour (2 Cor. ii. 4)» and he 
postponed the promised Nisil so that he might 
not be present to blame them even more severely 
than in his letter (2 Cor. i. 23). If this promised 
visit was not undertaken, then there was no 
intermediate visit. 

III. THE DATE or THE EPISTLES 

The value of discussing this point is simply for 
the reconstruction of the circumstances that 
led up to the writing of 1 and 2 Corinthians. We 
know that Paul stayed for eighteen months at 
Corinth on his first visit, then crossed by sea to 
Ephesus, visited Jerusalem and Antioch, travel¬ 
led round his earlier scenes of missionary activity 
in Asia Minor, and then came again to Ephesus 
w'here he stayed over Uvo years (Acts xviii. 11, 
18-23, xi\. 1). He wTote 1 Corinihitins from 
Ephesus, perhaps about a year after his arrival 
there in, say, 55 a.d. It was written partly to 
condemn the growth of factions amongst them, 
of which he had heard through members of the 
fiimily of Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11); purtly to censure 
the Corinthians in connection with an act of 
gross immorality committed by one of them, and 
against whom they had not taken sufficiently 
strong action (1 C\^r. v. 1- 8); and partly to 
answer some questions about which the Corin¬ 
thians had wTitten seeking his advice (1 Cor. vii. 
1). It would seem that Tiniothy was already on 
his way to Corinth when Paul wTote this Epistle 
(1 Cor, xvi. 10), so that the Epistle must have 
been taken direct to (Corinth by some other 
messenger. 

We next know for certain that some time after 
Paul had written this Epistle (though it was not 
the first letter that Paul had written to the 
Corinthians, as we know from 1 Cor. v. 9), he 
himself set out for Corinth via Macedonia (1 
Cor. xvi. 5). While this was the plan he finally 
adopted, he had previously talked of going first 
to Corinth, then to Macedonia, and back again 
to Corinth. He refers to this previously declared 
intention (2 Cor. i. 15, 16) because it would seem 
that some had taken offence at his change of 
plan, and tried, by disparaging reference to it, 
to undermine his influence with the Corinthians. 
We might therefore conjecture that the messen¬ 
ger who took 1 Corinthians to Corinth returned 
at once to l^phesus with a very serious report of 
the state of the church there. Whereupon Paul, 
instead of vi.siting Corinth at once, wrote a 
hurried letter (which has not come down to us), 
in which he scolded the Corinthians rather 
severely, and which he sent to Corinth by the 
hand of Titus. (See 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 5-16.) 
This left Paul much burdened in mind and most 
eiiger to know as soon as possible how the 
Corinthians had responded to such reproof. Titus 
was to return via Macedonia; and Paul left 
Ephesus and went first to Troas, and then on to 
Macedonia, in order to meet Titus the sooner. 
When he did so, he was overjoyed to learn from 
Titus that the scolding letter had had a most 


beneficial effect, and that the Corinthians had 
entirely come round to sec his point of view 
(2 Cor. ii. 12-14). Thereupon he wrote the letter 
which we call 2 Corinthians, and sent back 
Titus with it, together with two other brethren 
(2 Cor. viii. 16-24). They delivered the Epistle and 
also completed the gathering of a collection that 
was lacing made at Corinth for the saints 

at Jerusalem' (2 Cor. viii. 11). 2 Corinthians was 
therefore written from Macedonia and expressed 
Paul's joy at the turn of events at Corinth. In it, 
howcNcr, the apostle also did not hesitate to 
drive home the le.ssons of the ‘quarrel', elab¬ 
orating upt>n it in the last four chapters (x~ 
xiii. 10). 

This reconstruction is conjecture, and is not 
accepted by all in this form. Some hold tliat 
tliis severe letter mentioned in 2 C'or. ii. 3 is 
our 1 Corinthians; others suggest that 2 Corin¬ 
thians as \vc have it is made up of two or three 
sections taken friMii different Epistles written by 
the apostle to the Corinthians at different times. 
Such distinct sections arc said to be: i—ix, with 
the exception of vi. 14-- vii. 1. and x—-xiii. 10. 
Such a possibility cannot be altogether over¬ 
looked, and we shall refer to it again later. But 
this view is not absolutely necessary, and good 
arguments can be brought forward in favour of 
the unity of 2 Corinthians as it stands. In any 
case the Pauline authorship of the whole is 
unquestioned. 

Eventually Paul him.self arrived at Corinth 
from Macedonia, and spent three months there. 
He had to escape Jewisli persecution once again, 
and left Corinth by land instead of by sea, as 
w'as his intention at first (Acts xx. 3). As far as 
we know, the apostle was never at Corinth again. 

I\. EXIERNAL EVIDENCE 

In later times Clement of Rome addressed an 
Epistle to the church of Corinth from the 
church of Rome. This was about a.d. 95, and in 
it he mentions an Epistle of Paul which can be 
identified with 1 Corinthians. This early mention 
makes I Corinthians one of the best authenticated 
Epistles in the New Testament. Possibly the 
earliest reference to 2 Corinthians is to be found 
in the writings of Ircnacus and Clement of 
Alexandria, both towards the end of the second 
century; but the genuineness of the Epistle has 
never Ixjcn questioned. 

V. THE CHURCH A1 CORINTH 

The church at Corinth was formed first of a few 
Jews and many Cicniilcs, as has been already 
mentioned. Their weak and strong points may 
be learnt as we study Paul’s letters to them. In 
neither of these Epi.stles, however, nor in the 
account of Paul’s visits to Corinth given in the 
Acts, arc we told what exactly happened in the 
church to occasion the severe rebuke that was 
administered to them. We know there was a case 
of incest of a peculiarly bad kind (I Cor. v. 1-5); 
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also there was a case of one ‘who had done 
wrong' (2 Cor. vii. 12), if indeed these were two 
dilferent persons. But we would gather that there 
was an even more general reason than these to 
cause disquiet to the apostle, namely, some 
movement that questioned Paul's aposileship, 
and set up a counterclaim of its own (sec 2 Cor, 
\i. 1* 6). We arc left in the dark, llien, as to the 
exact development of events. 

l.et us put together as much as we can. From 
the Acts vve know that Apollos also visited 
Achaia (and therefore certainly Corinth, the 
capital city) and preached there acceptably 
(Acts xviii. 28). Also he is mentioned by Paul 
with commendation in I Corintluans -‘Apollos 
watered’ (1 Cor. iii. 6). It is interesting to note 
that his was one of the names chosen to designate 
a party ‘I of Apollos’ (1 Cor. i. 12). From w hat 
we read of him in Acts, he seems to have been a 
w'clFinstructcd Jew w'ho became a believer and 
was an eloquent speaker. He w'as evidently not 
responsible f(^r the creation of the ‘Apollos 
party’, any more than was Paul for that called 
after his own name. 'Fimothy, lit us and Silas 
also laboured with Paul at Corinth (sec Acts 
xviii. 5 and 1 and 2 Corinthians passim). 

An interesting speculation has arisen as to 
whether Peter ever visited ( oriniii, because of 
the mention ol'a ‘Cephas party' (1 Cor. i. 12). No 
mention, or hint, of such a visit occurs any¬ 
where in the New Testament. Wliat then, in 
particular, can the Cephas party have stood for? 
This is a question we cannot answer with 
certainty; but front the fact that Paul himself in 
his Fpistle to the Cialatians declares ‘1 withstood 
Peter to the face' (Clal. ii, 11), it is possible that 
news of this disagreement on a major matter of 
principle reached Corinth, and son^e there 
championed Peter. The issue then would be the 
strict observance of Jewish law by all Christians. 

VI. PAUL’S PURPOSE IN WRITING 

Now the temperament of the population at 
Corinth, consisting as it did of j^cople drawn 
from several races, lent itself to party divisions. 
F-ven the Christians were atfcctcd by this 
.sectarian spirit and u.scd the names of out¬ 
standing leaders, and even of Christ Hitusclf, 
to denote their dilferent divisions. Against this 
the apostle has Vs write very strongly, and the 
first four chapters of 1 Corinthians arc devoted 
to showing the wTongiiess of the party spirit 
among Christians. Paul traces the root cause of 
these divisions to a false conception of w'isdom 
on the one hand and of the Christian ministry 
on the other. The divisions were wrong not only 
because of the bitterness engendered, but also 
because the teachers, whose names the different 
parties took, were not then\selves in opposition 
to one another. It w^as otherwi.se among the 
non-Christian population of Corinth, where 
teachers of really different views did exist. It is 
rea)rdcd, for instance, by Publius Aelius 
Aristides in the second century, that in every 


street in Corinth you met a ‘wise man’, who had 
his own solution to the problems of life. This 
partisanship may be Jinked to a natural tendency 
among the Greeks for a certain menial levity; 
also a curiosity about the mysterious which was 
satisfied with many possible explanations without 
necessarily deciding upon the one true explana¬ 
tion. (Cf. Acts xvii. 21.) Ixst the Christian com¬ 
munity should follow this tendency, the apostle 
writes with vigour, ‘Is Christ divided? was Paul 
criu ificd for you?’ (1 Cor. i. 13). 

But so far we have considered only the parly 
names mentioned in 1 Corinthians. All of these 
names were of genuine and good men, and the 
trouble was not caused by them but by the 
Corinthians themselves in using their names for 
party purposes. In 2 Corinthians we find a 
different situation, lor now^ a group of other 
‘apostles’ has appeared undermining Paul's 
influence. These arc dealt with in the last four 
ciiaptcrs of this Fpistlc and, as he writes about 
them, I’aul is led to use great plainness of speech. 
He sets down their attitude. ‘His letters, say they, 
are vvciglity and powerful; but his bodily pres¬ 
ence is weak, and his speech contemptible’ (2 
Cor. 10). Against these Paul has to speak about 
himself in a way which obviously hurls him. 
‘What 1 do, that 1 will do, that 1 ma> cut off 
occasion from them which desire occa.sion’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 12); and ‘That which 1 speak, 1 speak 
it not after the Lord, but as it were foolishl/, in 
this confidence of boasting* (2 Cor. xi. J 7). There 
follows a list of experiences in Paul’s own life of 
which we should not have known except for 
these mischief-makers in the church at Corinth. 
So good luis come out of evil. But even of greater 
interest to us as wc contemplate these things is 
the fact that the apostle kept on communing with 
this factious group of Cltristians; he did not 
distjiiss them as impossible folk, but carried out 
our 1 Orel's injunction, ‘despairing of no man’ 
(see Lk. vi. .35, kv mg. and Gk.). And in the 
inidsi of these w'ords of personal controversy 
we can sense the spirit of Christian love and the 
cHilworking of the principles expressed in I 
Cor. xiii, *l will very gladly spend and be spent 
fi>r you; though the more abundantly 1 love 
you, the less I be loved' (2 Cor. xii. 15). 

MI. TWO LETTERS OR THREE? 

Let us here make a digression to consider whether 
these chapters (2 Cor. x—xiii) are not misplaced 
in their present position, and should ratlier lx? 
regarded as a separate letter, and indeed as the 
Icilcr referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4. Let us give 
Paul's own description of this letter: 

‘I wrote this same unto you, lest, when 1 came, 
I should have sorrow from them of whom 1 
ought to rejoice; having confidence in you ail, 
that my joy is the joy of you all. For oiu of 
much afiliction and anguish of heart 1 wrote 
unto you with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abundantly unto you.' 
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Now, if we turn straight from reading these 
words to chapter x, we can appreciate the force 
of the above question. The chapter begins: 

‘Now I Paul inN-scIf beseech you by the meek¬ 
ness and gentleness of Christ, who in presence 
am base among you, but being absent am 
bold toward you: but I beseech you, that 1 
may not be bold when I am present with that 
confidence, wherewith I think to be bold 
against some, which think of us as if we walked 
according to the flesh.’ 

Later, in xi. 2 and 3 we read: 

‘For 1 am jealous over you with godly 
jealousy: for I have espoused you to one 
husband, that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ.’ 

These sentiments, it is thought, fit Paul’s 
description of the letter so well that many com¬ 
mentators conclude that ih.ese chapters are the 
letter in question, and therefore are chrono¬ 
logically earlier than chapters i—ix. The present 
arrangement, however, is found in all mss, and 
no evidence whatever is forthcoming to indicate 
that the last four c.haptcrs did not originally 
Ixrlong to the first nine. The question can there¬ 
fore be discussed only from internal evidence, 
and a unanimous opinion has not been reached. 
In favour of the present order being correct, it 

can be pointed out that chapters i.-ix, though 

recording joy, also contain reproof (sec, for 
example, i 23). This indicates that the matter is 
not yet entirely out of mind, and the warning 
tone of the last four chapters can appropriately 
follow. Again, the tone of x -xiii is not all 
hostile, and might be thought to be hardly 
severe enough for the description of the scolding 
letter. Genuine love and anxiety also mark these 
chapters (see, for example, xii. 20; ‘For I fear, 
lest, when I come, I shall not find you such as 1 
would, and that I shall be found unto you such 


as yc would not’). When these qualities of each 
section arc borne in mind, the total attitude in 
each section is not so very diflferent that the 
latter cannot conceivably follow the former. 

Did the apostle siiccce^d in restoring Christian 
fellowship fcielween himself and the church of 
Corinth, and also within the church itself? 
Those who place chapters x—xiii prior to chap¬ 
ters i—ix can answer. Yes. If we feci that wc 
must take the chapters in the order in which we 
have them, wc can still believe that Paul, through 
the Holy Spirit, will once again have been ‘con¬ 
soled and comforted' as he was on previous 
occasions (see 2 Cor. i. 1-14). 

MIL THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTI.ES 

The church at Corinth was thus at onc'e a source 
of joy and of anxiety to the apostle. The two 
Epistles which we possess are characterized by a 
spirit of intense personal concern on the part of 
the writer for the Corinthian Christians. This 
personal concern prevented him from developing 
any one line ol‘ doctrine, as, for instance, in 
Galatians; or a systematic presentation of the 
way of salvation as it is in Christ Jesus, as in 
Romans (though it is interesting to recall that 
Romans was written at Corinth). Many doctrinal 
topics arc touched upon, some of them being of 
primary importance to the understanding of the 
Christian faith. There are sections dealing with 
the nature of human and of divine wisdom (1 
Cor. i—iv); the doctrine of Christian behaviour 
(1 Cor. V, vi, viii, ix, xi); the Christian doctrine 
of marriage (1 Cor. vii; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1); 
the institution and meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Cor. x, xi. 17-34). There is teaching 
concerning the unity of the Church (1 Cor. xii, 
xiii, xvi. 1-9; 2 Cor. viii, ix); spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 
xiv); the resurrection (1 Cor. xv) and the Chris¬ 
tian ministry (2 Cor. iii—vi. 10, x—xiii. 13). 
From thi.s list it will be .seen what a very great 
h)ss the Church would have suffered had these 
Epistles never been written or not been preserved. 
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I. INTRODUCTION, i. 1-9 

a. Greetings to the Christians in Corinth (i. 1-3) 

b. Thanksgiving for the grace given to them (i. 4-7) 

c. Confident hope concerning them (i. 8, 9) 

11. DIVISIONS IN THE CHURCH, i. 10 -iv. 21 

a. Statement of the facts (i. 10-17) 

b. The root cause of the divisions; A wrong conception of wi.sdom (i. 18-- iii. 4) 
and a wrong conception of the Christian ministry (iii. 5—iv. 13) 

c. Concluding appeal to end the divisions (iv. 14-21) 

III. MORAL FAULTS IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH, v. l--vi. 20 

a. Laxity in dealing with a case of incest (v. 1-13) 

b. Lawsuits before heathen judges (vi. 1-11) 

c. The sin of fornication (vi. 12-20) 
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IV. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, vii. 1—xiv. 31 

a. Marriage (vii. 1-40) 

b. Meats otFcrcd to idols (viii. 1—xi. 1) 

c. Public worship — the principles at stake (xi. 2—xiv. 40) 

V. THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION, xv. 1-58 

a. Summary of the facts (xv. 1-19) 

b. Consequences of the facts (xv. 20-34) 

c. The nature of the resurrection body (xv. 35 -49) 

d. Immortality (xv. 50-58) 

VI. FINAL INSTRUCTIONS, xvi. 1-24 

a. Systematic giving (xvi. 1-9) 

b. Concerning Timothy, Apollos and Stephanas (xvi. 10-18) 

c. Greetings and closing prayer (xvi. 19-24) 
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I. INTRODUCTION, i. 1-9 
a. Greetings to the ClirLstians in Corinth (i. 1-3) 
The apostle adopts the usual form of Greek 
salutation, in which the writer's name conies 
first. He describes himself as one who has been 
called to he an apostle o f Jesus Christ through the 
will of God (1), He was very conscious of the 
hand of God in his calling. Knowing the account 
of Paul’s conversion (sec Acts ix. 1-16), we can 
appreciate why the apostle constantly referred to 
it, both directly (see e.g. Acts xxii. 1-16) and 
indirectly in his epistolary salutations. We may 
also infer that Paul is concerned to emphasize 
his God-given apostolic commission and auth¬ 
ority especially when writing to churches where, 
as in Corinth, there was a tendency on the part 
of some to disparage it. Sosthenes our brother {\). 
He delights to join the name of another Christian 
with his own, always thinking in terms of the 
fellowship with others in the gospel (cf, 2 Cor. i. 1 
and his other Epistles). (For Sosthenes, sec 
Introduction.) The church of God which is at 
Corinth (2) is the striking way the apostle speaks 
of the group of Christian men and women of 
Corinth; they are the local representatives of 
the one Church of God. Sanctified in Christ 
Jesus (2), i.c. set apart, or dedicated to God, by 
being brought into union with Christ Jesus. 
The tense of the Greek word for ‘sanctified’ 
indicates a continuous state consequent upon a 
past experience of sanctification. Called to he 
saints (2) again indicates that the Christian’s 
standing is from God, not gained by his own 
merits (sec note on Phil. i. 1). All that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord 
(2). The Church of Christ is universal, ‘catholic’, 
and yet there is an intimate feeling between each 
part, and each individual, and Christ— both 
their*s and ouCs (2). Wc may use the descriptive 
phrases in verse 2, following the words church oj 
God, as giving the doctrine of the Church, and 
the method of describing membership of the 
Church. Note the sequence—‘of God’, ‘sancti¬ 


fied,’ ‘called’, ‘call upon’, ‘theirs and ours’. The 
Church is God’s creation, for Him and by His 
will. Its members are sanctified, set apart for 
God’s use; they arc called—the word also 
implying empowered-to be saints; and they 
continually call upon the name of Jesus Christ, 
conscious that others in other places are doing 
the same, thus not thinking that they alone 
constitute the whole Church, or that they alone 
possess Christ. Grace . . . peace (3); the first is 
the fountain from which our salvation flows, 
the second the rew'ard of personal trust in God. 
God our Father^ and . . . the Lord Jesus Christ (3). 
The association of the name of Jesus with that 
of God the Father in such incidental phrases as 
this gives us more than formal statements 
could do: an tissurance of the apostolic belief in 
the deity of Jesus Christ. The doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is not derived from isolated texts; 
wc believe it underlies the whole of the New 
Testament. Occusion to refer to it again will be 
found as we procc*ed (see especially the notes on 
chapter xv). 

b. Thanksgiving for the grace given to them 
(i. 4-7) 

The apostle says that he continually thanks 
God for the results of the preaching of the gospel 
in Corinth, through which the grace of God was 
received by many (4). He had been told by God, 
‘1 have much people in this city’ (Acts xviii. 10), 
and this was a source of grccU joy to him. Which 
is given (4) should be ‘which was given’ (sec 
RV), indicating a definite experience in the past. 
This has resulted in an enrichment of their lives, 
their speech, and their knowledge (5), in accord¬ 
ance with the testimony which the apostle gave 
of Christ, which was then confirmed in them (6). 
The Corinthian Christians exhibited a full 
Christian faith, and lived in the expectation of 
Christ’s return (7). The apostle would teach us 
to regard this expectation as the climax of the 
Christian faith. It is indeed so; and its widespread 
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neglect today is a measure of the departure from 
the apostolic faith of the Church. CT the attitude 
of the ‘scoffers' in 2 Pet. iii. 3. 4. 

In thanking Ciod for the grace given to the 
Corinthians, vve notice that the apostle refers to 
‘utterance' and 'knowledge' as special gifts of 
the Corinthian Christians. I'his is significant in 
the light of what is written later itt the Ppistlc. 
ForinsliUKC. we tarn in chapter \^^■ the apostle s 
mind on the suhjcji of speaking wiih tongues. 
Hccncoumgcs nithcr ihut they should ‘prophesy', 
that is, gi\c uiieniuee to t!:c gospel message. 
Also, in this Epistle we have a diseussion 
true, and false, ‘knowledge' (see versos IS'tE). 
The Corinthians, then, by their intelleetiial 
aeti\ ity were raising new questions upon wliich 
there was need of apostolic guidance. 

c. C onfident hope concerning them (i, 8, 9) 

Je.sus Christ . . . confirm you unto the end (7. is). 
‘Confirm' means to strengthen the grace already 
given so as to make it endure to the end. The 
result will he that they will be blameless, un¬ 
impeached, in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(8), that is, when Christ shall return as judge. 
God is faithful (9). Ciod's promises can be uiterlv 
relied upon. That is uliy trusting Ciod is both 
the test, and the jv')y, of the true Christian. }V 
were called {9), diie assurance that it is Ciod who 
calls us unto the felhnvship of his Son Jesus 
Christ (9) removes many fears depending upon 
reliance on self. This thought has received the 
attention of ntany C'hri^lian teachers. The 
phrase. /iV/o mu////; of his Son, is a way of describ¬ 
ing the Church, and its use hcie is significant in 
view of the party feelings ihat had arisen at 
Corinth, about which the apostle was st'on to 
speak rather foreibiv. C’hristians should have 
fel!o>A'ship one with another because each has 
fellowship with Christ. 

II. DIVISIONS IN THE C HI RCH. i. 10 iv. 21 
a. Statement of the facts (i. 10-17) 

Verses 10-17 come somewhat as a shock. Ihc 
‘saints' are quarrelling amongst themselves! 
How can we explain it? Saintliness in the New 
Testament represents primarily a status before 
Ciod, but should also be manifested in holiness 
of life. This requires deliberate training and .scll- 
disciplinc. By (or ‘through’) the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (JO). To recall the divine Master is 
the way to make one ashamed of one's sins. 
Even Paul did not presume to correct the saints 
in his own authority. That ye he perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judg¬ 
ment (10). ‘Mind' and ‘judgment’ can perhaps be 
distinguished by taking the first to mean agree¬ 
ment in thought, and the second agreement in 
decision or purpose. It hath been declared unto 
me . . . by them . . . of Chloe (II). Some of the 
Christians of Corinth were gi ieved by the party 
feelings, and appealed to Paul. Chloe is not else¬ 
where mentioned. / am of Paul; and / of Apollos; 
and I of Cephas: and I of Christ (12). What was 


the particular teaching, or viewpoint, of each .f 
thc!.e parties cannot be detertmned wjili ,i-i t ii t' 
Perhaps they were simply used as icrn>s oi' p 
sonai loyaitics, thougli the parly ,>f Christ 
very hard to explain along these lines, Narioi,,! 
suggestions have been made -that those if 
were a group which ernphasi/cd freedom fro.!! 
the Jewish law, jx'rhaps even more than I'ai'l 
hillI.sed did; those of A,'vHos were those who 
were inlhienetd bv the r/ieione ol' At'oths, who 
came friun .Alexandria, a centre i>f Jewish 
rhetoric; thoxe id' Cephas might lie ihc opposite 
of the Paulialsis, men wlio look their stand on 
the Jewish law and t eremon/al (sec Introduction)', 
and those of Christ might be Christivins who 
claimed the name of the Saviour in an exclusive 
way for ihcmscis'cs. But all this is eoiijecturc, 
and in any case is incidental to the main inc.ssagc 
of the section, which is to avoid fine distinctions 
leading to mere verbal differences. (See again in 
2 C or. X. 7-18.) 

The apostle dcviis with the situation in a very 
effective way. Is Christ divided? was Paul 
crucified for you? (13). The union of Christians is 
found in Christ, it will never be found by agree¬ 
ment in theories. Were .vc baptized in the name 
of Paul? (13). J he nic of baptism might i^c 
misinterpreted as something the minister (>f 
baptism does ihrougli his ovvn virtue (see verse 
!.■>). The apostle thanks Ciosi (lor present pur- 
pose'^) that he baptized verv fe\v. (hist sent me 
not to baptize, hut to preach the gifspel (17). This 
is not intended as a disparagcmoni of baptism, but 
as emphasizing that the preaehing of Christ 
which Paul did c«.>u!d not iM.)'.sibiv gi\e occasion 
for any to .say that he ifiercby attached conveiTs 
to himself. And this preaching was unadorned by 
worldlv rhetoric, wisclom of words (!7), which was 
the lest applied to successful public speaking in 
the world of Paul's day. But Paul eschewed it, 
because the saving forte of his message did not 
lie in wisdom of words, but in the entss ol C hrist 
(17). 

b. The r(K>t cause of the divisioas: A wrong con¬ 
ception of wisdom (i. 18 iii. 4) and a wron^ 
conception of the ( hristian ministry (iii. 5— 
iv. 13) 

i. True* and false wisdom contrasted (i. 18— 

ii. 5). The preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness (18). Natural man, that is, man 
as be is horn into the world, cannot believe tlic 
serious consequence of sin, and so cannot enter 
into the need for receiving Him vkHo was ‘made 
sin for us’ (2 Cor. v. 21). A thing appears foolish 
to the natural man when it does not fit in with his 
prccr.nccivi' ‘ ideas. I nto us which arc saved it is 
the power of God (IS). The Circek tenses in 
these two phra.scs give: ‘T hem that arc perishing 
. . - us wJuch are Ixiing saved’, as in rv. Each 
phrase represents «i class. The New' Testament 
teaches that the ‘saints’, that is, true believers, 
are in the saved class, but they arc not yet fully 
sanctified. Sanctilication is a process. 

The apostle now' goes on to estimate the nature 
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and value of worldly wisdom, and lo contrast 
with it the nature and value of the wisdom which 
is to be found in Christ Jesus. Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? (20). All man- 
devised philosophical systems, which either leave 
Ciod out or define Him after man's own imagin¬ 
ing, end in nothingness, foolishness. ‘Canst 
thou by searching lind out Cjod?’ (Jh. xi. 7). The 
world hr wi.sdom knew not God (21). 7 he apostle 
enlarges upon the false trails pursued by man in 
the latter part of Rom. i. A comparison of the 
two passages might be made. It is true both that 
the uni\erse itself manifests Ciod (this is ilto 
message o(' Rmn. i), and also that man cannot 
come to a true knowledge of Ciod by natural 
gifts alone (this is the message of 1 CJor. i). The 
foolishness of preaching (21). The Cireek word 
for ‘preaching' liere means the ‘message'. It 
refers lo the bare facts, as w'e might say, of the 
C'liristian story, the exmtents of the gospel, 'fhese 
.seemed ‘foiaislf (because most unusual; e.g. the 
virgin birtii, the resurrection) lo the Cireek 
contemporaries of the apostle, rhey seem foolish 
also l(^ many lodas’, because the Cireek mode t>f 
thought (roughly speaking rationalistic) lias 
persisted in riurt'pc. Them ihai l*clie\e (21). 
‘Believe' in the .New leslament dv^es lun usually 
imply mleilecdial assent in the lir.-a place; latiicr 
IK'i sonal li List pli4s obedience. 7'aking the events 
of ibe gt^spei as from CJod, and iliercfore trusting 
full)' in them, one enters upon a stale ot salvation. 

The Jews ... a s 'r^n, the Greek s . . . wisdom (22). 
'fhis sums up the racial ciuiraclci iMjc of each m 
a Wiird. The Jews were miracle-hunters. \Vc may 
recall our lord's altitude to miracles. He tried 
lo hide them, if anything. The wisdom if the 
Circcks was an intellectual aclivitv. No one can 
deny the high intellectual pci..cplii ii of the 
Ciicek philosophers, and also the m>bilil> t»f 
much ol their writing. >'ct all ihis has nv» saving 
jnnvcr for mankind as a w!u»le. Somctliing else is 
needed, in the piesencc of which the highest 
human ilioughl is seen lo be a povveriess posses¬ 
sion. That something is C hrist crucified (23). 
It IS a stumhlin^hloek (23) to the Jews, for several 
reasons. In itself tlie cross is a sign of ignominy 
and defeat. Also, it touched an uneasy spot in 
the Jewish conscience. It is the reverse of a 
triumphant Messiah, setting up a ‘glorious 
kingdom here and now’. It is fooli.shnrss (23) to 
the Circeks, bceausc it docs not appear id have 
intellectual explanation. But there arc some 
Jews and Greeks who have already found it to 
be the power of God, and (he wisdom n/ God t24). 
It is the power of Ciod, because sin. man's 
hitherto undefeated foe, is conquered by it; it 
is the wisdom (4'Cjod, because it sht>ws that God 
knew the real nature vif man's failure and pro¬ 
vided for it. And the apostle ends by declaring 
triumphantly that the foolishness of God (so 
thought) is wiser than men; and the weakne.ss of 
God is stronger than men (25). 

Following upon this, it is not surprising that 
twt many wi.'^e men after the flesh, mu many 
mighty, nut many noble, are called (26). I hcir 


ideas were already fixed in another channel. 
On the contrary, God has ‘exalted the humble 
and meek’. He has chosen the foolish things . . . 
the weak things . . . and base things . . . things 
which are despised . . . yea, and things which are 
not (27, 28) to show His power. If God can exalt 
things which men have rejected as useless— 
both things and people—then Ciod is omni¬ 
potent. That no flesh should glory in his presence 
(2S)). 'Fhe first step in mankind’s recovery is the 
discovery that apart from Cjod man has no 
ground of existence whatever. Verses 30 and 31 
sum up the apostle's thought. They might be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘You Christians do, 
however, recognize vour dependence upon God; 
for you are children of Cjod in Christ Jesus, 
that is, through His merits and His association 
of viHi with Himself. Jesus CJhrist stands to us 
as the true wisdom which comes from God; also 
He represents absolute rightcousnc.ss and 
lioliness, and complete restoration to perfection, 
on our behalf. Wherefore we follow the truth as 
it is w'rillen. He that gloriclh. let him glorv in the 
l.oid.* (See Je. ix. 23, 24.) 

The apostle Baiii himself followed this course. 
M hen / came io vtnt, I t ame not with e.xceilcncy of 
.speech or of wisJo/n (ii. 1). He shunned all 
natural pt>wcrs. His purpose was lo declare the 
testimony of God (1). Tlte Kv, following another 
reading, trans.latcs ‘mvsterv of Ciod'. The word 
‘mysterv' in the Cireek New Testament carries 
with it the meaning of something being revealed 

-not, as with us, somellting which completely 
pu//lcs u^. litc lufinl of Paul's teaching here is 
that Ciod rcve.vls Himsclfio those who approach 
Him in Clirisl—the theme, of course, of the 
whole New iesiameni. The knowledge of God 
is ‘mysterious' then m this scn>c that the natural 
man working through his own faculties cannot 
receive it (see later on verse 14). The wtu'd 
‘testimony', which occurs in other Greek mss, 
would emphasize rather the outworking of the 
knowledge of Ciod in Paul's own life. Paul's 
work in C.’orinih as an evangelist was marked by 
an absence v)f show and display- it w^as in weak’ 
ness, and in fear, and in much trembling (3). He 
concentrated wholly on presenting the Person of 
Christ (lor the reasons already enumerated in 

i. 30) and C'hrisl's work for us on the cross.the 

event in the life tif C7irisl which required the 
most understanding. My speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words (4). The CYvrinihians 
looked for oratory in a preacher. They had yet 
lo learn the vanity of all human wisdom, on the 
one hand, and the convicting power t'f the 
Spirit (4) on the other. 'I hc apostle's weakness 
was actually a help to the demonstration of the 
Spirit’s power. (Sec also 2 Cor. xii. 9—‘My 
strength is made |>erfect in weakness'.) It had 
the value that the Corinthians were not led to 
exalt Paul in their minds, but Go6.-~your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God (5). 

ii. 'I ruc wisdom ilctinied (ii. 6^13). H e speak 
wisdom amoFig them that are perfect (6). Paul is 
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sjTcaking about the things of God to the people 
of God. True wisdom originates in God, and its 
whole content is derived from God. ‘The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' (See also 
Jb, xxviii. 28.) Human wisdom, in contrast, has 
numerous starting-points, and equally diverse 
contents, so that there is no unity in it. Perfect is 
a term applied in the New Testament to believers. 

It may almost be regarded as a technical term. 

A believer is ‘perfect’ becaase he is a new creature 
in Christ, in whom he shares Christ’s own 
perfection in the eyes of God. It docs not imply 
sinlessness while the believer is still in the fksh. 

‘If we say that we h;ivc no sin, we deceive our¬ 
selves’ (1 Jn. i. 8). The word is probably intro¬ 
duced in this context to stress the fact that, in 
Christ, the believer has an experience of the 
ultimate realities. Princes of this world (6). The 
word is ‘rulers’, and the thouglit may be the 
way the people of the world follow the fashion 
set by those in authority. Such fashions get great 
publicity but eventually come to nought (6). 
(Some commentators take ‘princes of this world’ 
to mean angels; e.g. Satan is sometimes so 
described.) In contrast the wisdom of God is 
hidden (7), it is spoken in a mystery (sec ii. 1). It 
is hidden in the very nature of the universe. 
ordained before the world (7) with a view to our 
glory (7), that is, both bringiiig us into glory and 
bringing glory to us. None of the princes of this 
world knew (8) this glory, for their attitude to 
Christ would otherwise have been different— 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory (8). 
Note this title of Christ. ‘Glory’ is another 
technical word in the New TCvStamcnt meaning an 
attribute of God which He bestows upon be¬ 
lievers. That it is something beyond the natural 
capacity of man to conceive is expressed in 
verse 9 —Eye hath not seen, etc. These words are 
not to be found in the Old Testament exactly as 
they occur here, but seem to be a combination of 
Is. Ixiv. 4 and Ixv. 16, 17. This is an instructive 
illustration of Paul’s knowledge of, and free use 
of, the Old Testament. Revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit (10). This verse declares the need for 
the guidance of the Spirit in understanding the 
things of God. Just as man understands his 
fellow-man through the sharing of a common 
spirit (11), so man can understand God only 
through the communion of the Spirit of God{\\). 
This verse is interesting in presenting tlie thought 
of commiiniaition through a common ‘spirit’. 

The word ‘spirit’ in the Bible is not easily 
defined, meaning at times little more than 
‘influence’, but at other times being used in a 
way which indicates the full, distinct, third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. Verse II might be 
used as the starting-point of an investigation in 
the matter. We have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God (12). Here 
the Greek word for ‘world’ is different from that 
used in verse 7 above. There the word had the 
meaning of ‘an age’ (of time); here it has the 
meaning of ‘the ordered universe’. The phrase 
spirit of the world means the spirit or ‘outlook* of 

m 


our human civilization. Are freely given (12). The 
Greek tense is piist, ‘w'crc freely given’. The 
revelation of God has been completely given in 
the historical Jesus, and so is a past event, but 
with ever-present potentialities. This true wisdom 
of God wc speak, not in the words which mart's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth (13). It is a difl'crenl type of wisdom 
altogether, containing different conceptions and 
so acquiring different expression. Comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual (13). Within the 
ambit of this spiritual wisdom, there is oppor¬ 
tunity for comparisons of one part w ith another. 

iii. \\ hy so many fail to apprehend (ii. 14.iii. 

4). The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of GodiXA). There is not in ‘the natural 
man’ the Spirit of God to enable him to appre¬ 
hend. He that is spiritual (15). This gives us the 
contrast with the ‘natural man’. The contrast is 
made bctw'een man as an intelligent being (but 
fallen) and man as a spiritual being (regener¬ 
ated by the Spirit). Judgeth all things . . . judged 
of no man (15). The regenerate man. having the 
Spirit of God in him, has the capacity to be able 

to judge all things in a true light.in the light 

of truth; but is himself outside the ‘ken’ of the 
natural man. Motfatt gives: ‘No one can read 
what he is.’ The re:ison is that the natural man 
does not know the mind of the Utrd (16), but 
believers have the mind of Christ (16), for Christ 
dwells in them by faith (see Col. iii. 16). 

The apostle turns from the contemplation of 
this lofty theme to his readers, the Corinthian 
Christians. They are not yet fully surrendered to 
the working of the Holy Spirit. They arc carnal, 
even . . . babes in Christ (iii. 1). He has had to 
fceii them with milk, ami not with meat (2) and 
even still they need this kind of nurture. Ye are 
yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envy- 
ing, etc. (3). The presenetj of party strife was an 
indication that the Holy Spirit was not given full 
charge of the (Torinthian church. The Greek 
form of the word ‘carnal’ dilTcrs slightly in verse 
1 from that in verse 3. In verse I, the word means 
‘fleshly’, ‘made of flesh’; in verse 3, it means 
‘fleshly in character’, ‘carnally minded’. 'Diosc 
who arc newly-born of the Spirit still retain their 
natural desires for a greater or less time. T his 
is not blameworthy. But to remain carnally 
minded, that is, still retaining the judgments of 
the world, this is blameworthy. To do so is to 
walk as men (3). And the world is always follow¬ 
ing party-cries —I am of Paul... I am of Apollos 
(4). 

This section as a whole (i. 18—iii. 4) teaches 
that the Christian is given power by the Spirit to 
iudge all things. This teaching however does not 
imply that the Christian religion is a form of 
experience or of thought which is in opposition 
to the workings of man’s natural faculties, such 
as rca.son and feeling. Later, in chapters xii and 
xiv, the apostle warns his readers against an 
anti-rationalism in spiritual things. Again, this 
teaching, while it does maintain that the Christian 
life is lived in tJie Spirit, nevertheless does not 
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imply thai it is a life of mysticism divorced from 
ordinary human concerns. Paul himself was 
possibly the most practical-minded of the 
apostles. 

iv. Ministers arc of no account in Uiemsel\es 
(iii. 5“9). The second root cause of the di\ isions 
is now considered by the apostle. Not only have 
they a wrong conception of wisdom: they also 
have a wrong conception of the ministry. 
Ministers by whom ye believed {5). 1 he minister is 
of no account in himself, and indeed it is 
dangerously wrong if he looms at all on the 
hori 2 )on of the believer's faith, because he is only 
such as Ciud has made him— as the Lord ^ave to 
every man (5). / have planted . . . watered; but God 
the increase (6). "i he first two verbs arc in a 
tense expressing coivipletcd action m past time, 
wheretts the third is in the imperfect tense, 

denoting continuity of action. The change of 
tense is noteworthy. Are one (8). Paul and 
Apollos are not divided between themselves; also, 
their ministrations for God, though ditfering in 
character, are part of the same process. ILach, 
however, has his own part to play, and shcdl 
receive his own reward (8). God's husbandry (lit. 
‘tilled land’), God's buildinf^ (9). These arc 
favourile metaphors in Christian iciiching, and 
worth pondering over. God is the Master- 
Gardener, the supreme Architect. 

Apollos, who is mentioned here, is also 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 24-28. A cultured 
Alexandrian, with some knowledge of Christian¬ 
ity, he came to Ephesus and w'as further in¬ 
structed by Aquila and Priscilla, Paul's intimate 
friends. He seems to have been particularly 
anxious to go to Corinth, whence Paul, Aquila 
and Priscilla had recently come, and was recom 
mended to the brethren there by letter. He at 
once started teaching in the synagogue at 
Corinth that Jesus was the Messiah. He must 
have been a distinguished sjXiJikcr to give his 
name to a party at CZorinth. Did he unintention¬ 
ally introduce the party spirit there? Paul shows 
no sign of feeling that Apollos has been opposing 
him— he that planteth and he that watercth are 
one —80 that we must dismiss this idea. It was not 
the ministers who were at fault in thi.s case. 
Paul’s use here of his own name and that of 
Apollos might be simply for the sake of example: 
that this is so is possibly indicated by verse 6 
of chapter iv. 

V. Ministers are re.sponsiiile for the character 
of their work (iii, JO-17)* T/te grace of God which 
is given unto me (10). Paul, though he calls 
himself a masterbuilder (10), yet receives his 
instructions and his power from God. The work 
is God’s, a thought which both allays over- 
anxiety on the part of the minister, and also 
inspires him with the great dignity of his work. 
/ have laid the foundation . • . which is Jesus 
Christ (10, 11). Cf. Eph. ii. 20n. The only 
foundation of Christianity is Jesus Christ. No 
theory or system of thou^it, even one in which 
Jesus Christ may be given a place, may be 
substituted. If any man build . . . (12). Using the 


metaphor of building, the apostle compares the 
works of Christian ministers to gold^ silver . . . 
(12). Some is precious work, durable work; some 
is worthless and will not stand the test. It shall 
be revealed by fire (1.3). Gold, silver and precious 
stone can pass through fire unharmed; wood, 
hay, stubble are consumed by fire. So the works 
of some Christian ministers stand, that of others 
disappear. Notice Paul’s change of metaphor 
from building to naming materials which illus¬ 
trate durability or the reverse, when subjected 
to fire. The day shall declare it (13). Probably the 
apostle means only the day of testing, not the 
day of judgment. Cf. Rom. xiv. 10-12. Receive a 
reward . . . sujfcr loss (14, 15). When we are ‘in 
Christ Jesus* (see Rom. viii. 1), we can do work 
for God which He will value and reward accord¬ 
ingly; the nature of the reward is not here 
revealed, lie himself shall be saved: yet so as 
by fire (15): lit. ‘through fire', as rv. Paul is 
anxious to distinguish between the minister and 
his work. His work may perish—as stubble is 
consumed in fire; but the lx‘lieving minister will 
be saved, ‘yet so as through fire’. This may 
simply be a proverbial Greek phrase meaning 
‘by a hairbreadth escape', it being a coincidence 
that the picture of fire is used to describe the 
testing of the work, and the same word is found 
in this phrase. The apostle would regard a 
Christian who has no w'ork to show as one to 
be pitied, becau.se he has mi.ssed the joy of 
service for the Master. 

I hese verses (13-15) arc admittedly strange on 
lirst reading, and have been interpreted in ways 
other than tliat given above. The crucial points 
are the day (13) and saved . . . by fire (15). Is 
the ‘day’ the Day of Judgment? If so ‘fir e’ would 
be the judgment of God; and such a metaphor is 
indeed used in the Old Testair.ent, and again by 
our Lord in His reference to Gehenna. Following 
along this line, the Roman Church uses verse 15 
to .suptwrl its doctrine of Purgatory. But, as 
is so often the case with supposed .scriptural 
support for its distinctive doctrines, the phrase 
saved . , . by fire is taken entirely out of its con¬ 
text. Its contc.xt is the Day of Judgment (if this 
supposition be accepted), not an intermediate 
state between death and judgment. The passage 
cannot possibly give a doctrine of purgation of 
believers after death. 

The explanation adopted previously is very 
simple, and is biiscd upon the view' that ‘the day’ 
means some such thing as the occasions of trial 
which occur each day; ‘fire’ is then used with two 
meanings, the one simply as an illustration of 
something that gives a very severe test, the other 
derived from a Greek proverb. 

Eixiiortation of the believer to good works is 
to be found everywhere in the New Testament, 
beginning with the teaching of our Lord, such 
as, ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven*. Also, the attachment 
of reward to such good works is taught by our 
shall in no wise lose his reward’--- 
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and taken up in the apostolic writings. Conse- his niasler\\ possessions, must needs be honest, 

quently the present passage fits in completely and must have personal loyalt> to his master (2). 

with general New Testament teaching; only its llie one whose judgment the steward really 

phraseology is peculiar. values (or fears) is that of his master- »v/7// me it 

Ye are the temple of God (16). Llscwhcrc, the is a very small tiling that I should be judged of 
apostle describes the individual believer as you , . , he that juii^eth me is the Lord (3, 4). 

indwelt by the Holy Ghost^—‘your body is the The steward cannot even trust his own judgment 

temple of the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor. vi, J9), but of himself: he might be unaware of his owti 

here he applies this to the w hole Christian church failings (4). The apostle's advice, therefore, is 

at Corinth. If any man defile . , . him shall God for C'hristians to desist from passing judgment on 
destroy (17). This is in contrast to the thought in one another, and leave such judgment for Christ 

verse 15, where a faulty Christian worker is when He comes, and then shall every man have 

saved, though his work is destroyed. Here, one praise of God (5). It is a siguilicant part of Paul’s 

who mars God’s temple is himself destroyed by presentation ol’ the gosjx^l that the Lord w'ill 

God. We might compare this thought with our come as judge. A clause in the Nicene Creed 

Lord’s teaching about causing a believer to keeps this thought before us ‘1 believe ... that 

stumble (.see Mt. wiii. 6). The word foi ‘defile’ is He .shall come again with glory to judge bt'ith 

the same Greek word as is translated ‘destroy’ the quick and tlie dead,' 

in the same \ erse. The rv translates accordingb. Tlnis the a{)ostle presses home his teaching con- 

vi. Warnings against L)oasting and against ceining Christian ministers. His whole concep- 

judging (iii. 18 —iv. 5 k If any man . . . seemerh to lion rests on Christ, whose ministers they arc. 

ii’/.ve (18). This verse is a good example of the All believers arc Christ'^, and ministers arc 

forthright speaking of the apostle. Paul could tho^e by whom they believed (lii. 5). 

speak to those who boasted about then cduca- vii. The example of the apostles (iv. 6 13). 
tion, because he had had a ‘university education’ Ihms/erred to nnself and to Apollos (6). Since 

himself He knew from c.xpericnce the vanity uf the tirst rercrcncc to tlie vai ious divisions in 

human speculation on the teal meaning of life i. 12, Paul has omitted a.Il leference to leaders 

and the universe./-t7/aV//u./on/(18). The other than him .elf and Apollos. Trom xvi. 12 

apostle's advice was to tarn rigidly away from we may infer that the mailer had been discus.scd 
such human wisdom. For the wisdon: iff thi:^ with Apollos, and he, no dv)ui'»l, concurred in 
world is foolishness with God (19). Part of the Paul’s decision to u-.e them both as an illustration 

penalty of the fall is the vitiation of all human t‘f human frailly in oi dot to show the Corinih.ians 

activity- -everything man does ‘before the grave dvM \b.ey w’qvc tun to think i>f tnen above that which 

of Christ’ (sec .Anglican Article XlIIi is tainted /v written ((»). This probably refcis to Scripture 

with sin. Two quotations follow; the first is a and means that t)ur view of man should l>e 
free quotation of Jb. V. 13—the only direct quota- inhiical. I hc \v(-rd might be taken to mean that 

tion from that book in the New festament -and we must not ‘esteem men above wluit is written 

the .second (verse 20) is from Ps. xciv. 11. (i.c. manife.st) in theii cluiracicrs’. By exalting 

Let no man yjory in men (21). As the ne.xt vcjwc one (sav Paul) uyainst another (s:tv Apollos) they 

show.s, Paul .still has in mind tfie paity strife were pandering to their own pride, fhe foolish- 
referred to in i. 12 and iii, 4. Lach gri>up was ncs.s of such pride is pointed out in the verses 

clearly claiming for itself a ntonopoly ol truth that follow. W hat hast thou that thou didst not 

and wisdom, and boasting in the parti^uiai leader receive? (7). rhis thought cuts the ground from 
it had appreciated. But these great leaders are under all such boasting. 

rccilly servants and each belongs U) ilie whole Sow ye are full . . . (8), Paul is speaking 
cliurch. By permitting sach sectarian groups to ironiuilly. Such boasting regarding their status 

flourish the Corinthian Chrisiians arc sliowing as believers is quite tvjt ot keeping with true 

that they have no conception of the extent of their spirituality. I Wituhi to God ye did reij^n (8). A 

possessions in Christ. They have a Ma.ster in fervent prayer for llic coming ot Chad’s kingdom 

w'hom to glory, even Christ Hinksclf, to whom which throws irito even greater relief the deserip- 

they belong and who Himself belongs to (jod. lion which follows of his present sufl’erings. 

(Tor this last phrase CV/m//.% sec note Spectacle (9}; a reference to the gladiatorial 

on XV. 24-28.) I his warning against ‘hero- contests in Die arena. He pictures all the world 

worship’ should be carefully noted. Glorying in and even angels looking on while the apostles, a 

a man is at the root of much .sectarianism. feeble band, are bri'ught in last to light to the 

Ministers . . . and stewards (iv. 1). 7 he thought death. With sonic ii ony he cvintiasis still further 

of the apostle passes from one aspect of the case the claims of the Corinthians with the actual 

to another. From pointing out that ministers in exfserience of the ap(>sllc*s who arc despised and 

themselves ate nothing, and that it is a foolisli treated like slaves. Labour, workui}^ with (mr own 

thing to name oneself the follower of a human hands (12). Sec Acts xviii. 2, 3 and tf. 1 I hes. ii. 

teacher, he now passes to the consideration that 9 and 2 Thes. iii. 8. Cl', also 1 Cor. ix. 18. Beinp; 

he (and Apollos) are ministers of Christ—Chri.st's reviled, we bless (12). The apostles put into 

name gives them a status which must not be practice our Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on 

underestimated. He uses the metaphor of steward- the Mount. Sec Mt. v. 44. Tlie attitude of the 

ship. A steward, having unrestricted access to Corinthians was apparently very different. See 

976 
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vi. 7. The wt)rds JUih and offscourbi}^ in verse 13 
have sacriticial assDcialions. Paul may be 
inferring that all this degradation was on behalf 
of others. The whole ol' this passage reveals the 
apostle’s intense feeling and his great concern 
for these Corinthian Cliristians. 

c. Concluding appeal to end the divisions (iv. 

14-21) 

As niy beloved sons I warn you (14). This shows 
Paul’s true feeling towards the Corinthians. In 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the yospeI 
(15). Paul here explicitly claims to have been the 
first to preach the gostvel in Corinth, 'fhe same is 
probably true of (ircece as a whole. Sec Acts 
xvi. 6-11, xviii. C 18. He can therefore demand 
their attention and loyalty with special justifica¬ 
tion— be ye followers of me (16). He has, indeed, 
sent Timothy to them to remind them of what he 
had taught them, and which they had evidently 
forgotten (17). Puffed ttp (18). Tliis word is rather 
distinctive of the Epistle, being used six times 
(iv. f), 18, ly, V. 2, viii. 1, .xiii. 4). It indicates the 
adoption of an attitude of superiority over others. 
This is t!ie very antithesis of the Christian st)irit. 
Isot the speech . . . but the power (1^). The 
apostle's attitude towards these is a challenging 
one. Eel them be tested, and sec if their power to 
act is as great as their boasting would suggest. 
The kingdom of CJod is not in word^ hut in power 

(20) . Our memlvership e»l'the kingdom is demon¬ 
strated by the power of CukI in our lives, not in 
ntere lip profession. Shall I come . . . with a rodf 

(21) . 1 he apostle adopts an authoritative attitude, 
and is quite ready to deal in a disciplinary 
manner with them, if ncce.ssary. His actions, 
however, spring from a real anxiety as to llie 
spiritual well-lKing of the Corinthians, and not 
from a domincxring spirit, as is seen by his 
following words, (/r in Anv, and in the spirit of 
meekness (21). The choice rests walh them. 

III. MORAL FAULTS IN THE LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH. V. 1 vi. 20 

a. I^ixiiy in dealing with a case of ince,s( (v. 1 13) 
The apostle tuin.s abruptly to comment on the 
moral laxity of the Corinthian Christians, f irst, 
theie is a nounious case of a Christian man 
having taken his father’s wife. We may sup)>o.sc 
that the father was dead; neverlhelc.ss the action 
was contrary to Old Testament marriage laws, 
which still are binding on the Church. Moreover, 
it was an action which even Cicntilcs would not 
countenance (see verse 1). But the most amazing 
thing was that the Corinthian church was accept¬ 
ing the situation without comment! Ye arc 
puffed up, anti have not rather mourned (2). / 

. . . have judy,ed already (3), says Paul. 1 his is a 
case where there is no need to hesitate in c<m- 
demnation; there arc no possible extenuating 
circumstances, in very solemn words the apostle 
instructs the church what to do— In the name of 
our Lxtrd Jesus Christ . . . deliver such an one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh (4, 5). The 


church is to call a solemn assembly and, conscious 
of the pow'er of the Lord Jesus Christ (note the 
full title used here) in its midst, is to ‘deliver to 
Satan’ the offending brother. Paul hiniNell will 
be with them, and my spirit (4). This may mean 
that the apostle will be spending the time in 
earnest prayer. Deliver such an one unto Satan. In 
New Testament teaching Satan is the ‘prince of 
this world’ (.see Jn. xii. 31). Bin he lias power 
only over the ‘flesh’ (Jb. ii. 5, 6; Lk. xiii. 16; 
2 Cor. xii. 7). In 1 lim. i. 20 (uv) we read: 
‘Hymenaeus and Alexander; whom 1 delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme.’ 'Ihcse references show that Satan 
was allowed by God to intlicl bodily suffering 
upon men, which might iiavc the lesult ol leading 
to repentance. 

\Vc must admit tJiat vve sliuaUi .areally hcsiliilc 
to do today precisely wlun liic apostle com¬ 
manded the Corinthians to do. W e nnglu excuse 
ourselves by suggesting ihat the Churcii of liic 
apostolic age had to take special action under 
certain circumstances in order definitely to 
establish the fact of the power of the risen Lord. 
The apostolic Church, loo, was a small bodv. 
relatively speaking, and consequently much more 
intense in spiritual matters (or capable of being 
such under apostolic guidance). 

But while today we may find it dillicult to 
think in the precise terms u^ed here by the 
apostle, that is no reascwi why wc should not 
take to lieart and put into pracu^c llic advice l»c 
gives, namely, to excommunicate iVorn the 
congregation one who is a notorious cvii hvcr. 
Looking ahead to verse 11, w'c sec a list of sins 
which should be so treated. Any member of the 
church who sins in this way should be I'pcnly 
condemned in the congrcgati»>n, have pointed 
out to him that lie is held by Satan in such 
practices, and be .shunned by other Christians in 
the hope that he will be brought to realize the 
gravity of tlic position and repent, so that his 
spit it may he saved in (he day of the Lord Jesus (5). 
1 his is discipline indeed, and of a type which is 
unfamiliar these days! 

Leaven (0). Here the term is used as a symbol of 
c\>rrupiiblc human nature. If an element of 
corruption is allowed to remain in the church, 
the whole church will l^ecome Cv)rrupl. Purye 
out therefore the old leaven ( 7 ). '1 he use of the 
word reminds him of the whole ceremony of 
the Passover in Old Testament religion, and he is 
led by the Spirit to sec in it an iliustration of the 
Christian dispensation. Christ h our passover O) 
and He is sacrificed for us ( 7 ). Therefore let us 
keep the feast . . . with sincerity and truth (8). 1 lie 
Israelites of old were specially alert and prcp.u cd 
spiritually and morally for the observance of ific 
Passover. So also ought Cliristians to be at all 
times in the continuous ago of Christ's Passover. 

Further to this matter, the apostle refers in 
verse 9 to advice he had given of the same kind 
in a previous Epistle, namely, not to company 
with fornicators. He makes clear now' lhat his 
meaning was that they must not have fornicators 
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in the church company. He acknowledges that 
Christians must mix with llic fornicators, the 
covetous, and the e.xtortioners (10), while they 
live in the world. Hut if any man that is called a 
brolher be a fornicator, do not eat with him (II). 
This reference to a former letter is of much 
interest. As far as we know none of it has been 
preserved for us, unless (its some think) 2 Cor. 
vi. 14—vii. 1 is part of it. 

The apostle ends by again stressing the need 
for the Church to maintain discipline in its own 
rank.s —them that arc without God jud^eth (13). 
And so he urges the Corinthians to put away 
from amoii^ yourselves that wicked person (13). 

b. Lawsuits before heathen judges (vi. 1-11) 

Tl.is passage leaches that if Christians have 
cjuarrcis amongst ihem.seivcs they should have 
them judged by fcIlow-Chrisiians, and not before 
heathen judges (1), But it is an indication of lack 
of spiritual understanding that there sh<.)uld be 
such feelings at all amongst bicthren. Christians 
who arc injured should suncr rath.er than seek 
retaliation (7). C4'. iv. 12, 13, where, no doubt, he 
had this situation in mind. 

The saints shall jud^e the world (2). H o shall 
jud^c ani^e/s (3). These striking statements arc 
not inventions of Paul. Our I.ord icache.s in 
Matthew's Gospel that the apostles ‘shall sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel' (Mt. \ix. 28). See also Res. x\. 4, ‘And 1 
saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judg¬ 
ment was given unto them.' Such judgment by 
the saints will even be exercised over angels, or 
spirit-beings. Belief in angels is, of course, 
present throughout Scripture, and htis been held 
by Christians all down the ages. Tor teiicliing 
regarding their function and position c»ce Hcb. i 
and ii. 

Set them to judge who arc feast esteemed in the 
church (4), These words liave been variously 
interpreted. They might l:)e ironical. They might 
mean that even the least esteemed Christian is 
worthier as a judge than a heathen marj. I hey 
might refer to heathens ‘who arc least esiccmed', 
that is, not esteemed at all, in the cliurch. 'The 
present writer would favour the first suggestion 
bccau.se tlic apostle proceeds to direct the 
Corinthians to pick out wise men (5) among them 
as judges. It would seem from their present 
foolish behaviour that such men were indeed 
least esteemed among them. 

The apostle proceeds to warn the CJorimhian 
Clirislians that if they continue in the sins which 
marked their life before conversion, they will 
not inherit the kingdom of God (9, 10). The sins 
enumerated here indicate the low moral standard 
of life at Corinth before the coming of the 
gospel. But ye arc washed, . . . sanctified, . . . 
Justified (II). The gospel, however, raised those 
who accepted it to a new status before God. 
But the old sins cling hard, and some Corinthian 
Christian.s had not yet availed them.sclvcs of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the life of a believer 
to throw them off. There may be a reference 


iiere to the rite of baptism (cf. Acts xxii. 16). 
Sanctification and justification arc both aspects 
of regeneration. 

c. The sin of fornication (vi. 12-20) 

Verse 12 contains the whole philosophy of tiK 
Christian attitude towards earthly things. (We 
use the word ‘earthly* rather than ‘worldly'. 
Tlic former word means things pertaining by 
nature to this earthly life; the latter means 
human civilization as dcsclopcd by man without 
reference to Gcxl.) All things are lawful, says the 
apostle, but all things are not expedient, or ‘help¬ 
ful’ (Rsv); and furthermore, though lawful, he 
is taking care not to be brought under the power of 
any. Ii may not be cxixxlient, therefore, to partake 
of some earthly things at certain times; and at 
no time is indulgence in them to lead to en- 
sliivenRjnt by tliem. 

Now it is clciir that Jeasiing and fornication 
were both clo.Nciy associated with idolatry, and 
llx)se who exercised their freedom with regard 
to the one iniglu claim an equal freedom with 
regard to the other. Paul therefore shows that 
his principle of liberty given in verse 12 does not 
apply to things definitely wrong in themselves. 
As regards food, it and the bcKly are made for 
each other and will both eventually perish or ‘be 
brought to nought' (Gk.). Eating or not eating is, 
tlKieforc, a matter of indifierence. Fornication, 
however, is in a completely difierent calegivry. 
The (x^dy is not made for it, but for the Lord {lit), 
as is proved by the fact that God . . . will raise up 
us in the resurrection (14). 'The bodies of 
Christians are indctxl members of Christ (15), 
liirough a spiritual union with Him (17), and 
should be instruments for Christ to use. How 
can a Christian indulge in an act which hands 
over the body to a harlot? for this is what 
fornication involves (16). Flee away from forni¬ 
cation, then, says the apostle (18). Every ixhcr 
kind of sin is exterior to the body, but this one 
is a sin alfccting the body, and lo l>c guarded 
agaiast with special care. To put it another way, 
the Christian is indwelt by the Holy Spirit, and 
in the deepest scasc lie is not his own (19). A 
great ran.soni price was paid for him, and he is to 
glorify God for this by making himself, in body 
and spirit, the instrument of God (20). Notice 
Paul's rcjxjatcd ktww ye not? (15, 16, 19), re¬ 
membering that his readers were clearly rather 
proud of the fulness of their Christian knowledge 
and wisdom. 

This pas.sagc gives us the Christian doctrine of 
the body, and prepares us for llic belief in the 
resurrection of the body, whidi is so fully set 
forth in chapter xv. The passage also outlines 
the principle of Christian liberty, a subject which 
is taken up again in chapter viii The 

underlying fact governing the exercise of Chris¬ 
tian liberty is that the Christian has been re¬ 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ, and so 
belongs to Him. His commitment to Christ is 
deeper than it ever was to the ‘world’, to which 
he Ix^longcd before his accepUiioe of redemption. 
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IV. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, 
vii. 1—xiv. 31 

a. Marriage (vii. 1-40) 

i. The apostlcN own opinion concerning 
nmrriage (vii. 1-9). The apostle now turns to 
answer questions asked him by the Corinthian 
church. The first concerns marriage and the 
mutual duties of man and wife. He states quite 
clearly it is i^ood for a man not to touch a woman 
(1). For Paul the fellowship he had in Christ with 
other Christians completely met that human 
need of fellowship normally met by marriage, 
indeed it was more than met, for. to the apostle. 
Christian, or spiritual, fellowship was a fellow¬ 
ship even deeper than marriage. Neverllicless he 
recognizes that, ‘because of the temptation to 
immorality* (2. rsv) existing in a heathen city 
like Corinth, there were strong reasons why his 
own feelings in the matter should be overruled. 
Paul is not taking here a low view of marriage. 
He is writing within the context of the existing 
state of affairs. What he says must be interpreted 
within that context. He proceeds to give advice 
concerning the married state. A man and a 
woman joined together in marriage have a duty 
to consider the bodily needs of each other. A 
false iLsccticism may actually give Satan an 
•opportunity for leading one or other into sin. / 
speak this by permission (6). Read as in RV, ‘by 
way of permission*. l*aul does not mean that he 
is permitted, but not a>mmanded, by the Spirit to 
say this; but that his suggestion tliat men and 
women might marry is not to be regarded as an 
order but only as jx^rmission to do so. His real 
desire is given in verse 7. Hut here again he 
realizes that men and women have varying 
capacities and gifts, so that he would lx: the last 
to judge a brother, or to insinuate in the smallest 
degree his own sup>criority. 

Better to marry than to burn (9). The apostle 
here indicates degrees of Christian morality— 
ibcttcr to marry, but best to remain unmarried so 
that one may devote oneself wholly to the things 
•of Christ, Theologians have elaborated a theory 
•of the ‘double standard’ from such a considera¬ 
tion, that is, one standard for ordinary Christians 
.and another for ‘experts’. The whole monastic 
system springs from this conception. The evan- 
;gelicid view of Christianity prefers not to make 
this distinction, because it inevitably leads to 
(belief in the acquiring of merit by the ‘religious’. 
This is contrary to the ba.sic principle of redemp¬ 
tion, as understood by evangelicals. While it 
imust not be denied that the monastic system has 
iled some members of it to a high degree of 
‘Sanctity and the accomplishment of wonderful 
works for Christ, the evangelical feeling is that, 
on balance, the system comes dowm on the other 
‘Side. I'hc fjict that the Roman Catholic Church 
openly teaches a doctrine of merit, in conjunction 
with the extensive practice of monasiicism, 
fseems to justify the evangelical in his opinion 
on the matter. Although wc need not hesitate to 
oay with Paul that one line of action is superior 


spiritually to another, we must refrain from 
codification and from forming institutions of 
‘superiors’. The discussion of these matters forms 
the study of moral and ascetic theology. 

ii. Cod’s commandment against divorce (vii. 
10, 11). The apostle states in uncompromising 
terms the lifelong character of the marriage 
vow. In doing so he is careful to remind the 
Corinthians that he is quoting the direct teaching 
of Christ. Let not the wife depart from her 
husband: but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried; . . . and let not the husband put away 
his wife (with a view to marrying another). The 
apostle interprets our Lord's teaching, therefore, 
as allowing separation, but not divorce. 

iii. Concerning unbelieving partners (vii. 12-16). 
Speak /, not the iMrd (12). Paul now turns to 
deal with a problem which had not been the 
subject of any specific command of our Lord. 
What is to be done when one partner in a 
marriage is a believer and the other still a 
heathen? There must have been many such in 
Corinth, and cases constantly occur in the mis¬ 
sion field today. He advises Christians not to 
separate from their unbelieving partners, unless 
these latter depart of their own volition (12, 13, 
15). This advice strikCvS us at once as being 
charitable and Chrisl-iikc. Tlic apostle makes 
some further comments upon it: the unlKdieviug 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbeliev¬ 
ing wife is sanctified by the husband: else were 
your children unclean; but now are they holy (14). 
Commentators are not agreed as to how much 
meaning wc are to put into these words. Do they 
mean that the unbeliever, by reason of his or 
her marriage union with a believer, shares with 
the believing partner sanctified status before 
God, and, furihcr, that the children born of such 
a union (and, a fortiori, of a union of two 
Christians) arc in some way holy (e.g. without 
the stain of original sin)? Do tlicy mean that, 
because relations with an unconverted partner 
are sanctified (i.e. hallowed) in the subjective 
world of the b<;licvcr's thought and life, there 
is nothing wrong in susuuning such already 
existing marriages to which he refers? If the 
connection were not sanctitied in this way then 
the children, loo, would be an offence to God 
{unclean), but tww are they holy, i.c. there is no 
wrong attaching to them just because they arc 
children of such a ‘mixed' marriage. Or thirdly, 
do they simply mean that, as Christ is stronger 
than Satan, so the believing partner will be the 
dominating influence in the home and bring into 
it a high degree of sanctity, so that, in fact, the 
children are brought up to be holy ? The present 
writer favours this third vicw^ It stimulates 
believing partners into home evangelism. 

If, however, the unl)elieving partner chooses 
to depart, let him depart (15), says llie apostle. 
The marriage bond for the Christian docs not 
require that an effort must be made to maintain 
the relationship under such circumstances. I'hcrc 
is no certainty that the result would be the 
salvation of the unbelieving husband or wife 
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(16) . He concludes with an acknowledgment that not everybody’s gift. If all the cimimstances 

each individual case must be decided in the light suggest that the daughter should be allowed to 

of the gifts and calling of God so that the decision marry, let her marry. But those who arc able to 

rests finally between the indi\idual and his Lord remain unmarried do better (36-38). 

(17) . See verses 7, 20, and 24 where the same The teaching of the passage as a whole is 

thought is brought out. clear enough. It is a dissuasive from marriage in 

iv. The nc^ed to continue in the state in which the interest of fuller Christian service. T he 

we are culled (vii. 17-24). Fach individual, Paul apostle, w ho, of course, was fully aware of the 

leaches, has his own gift or position in society by way in which a man and his w ife can labour 

divine providence, lie should seek to live to together, each enriching the work v>f the other, 

God’s glory in the pla..e where God has put him makes it plain that he is expressing his own 

rather than seek or expect great change because personal opinion—/.c/vc triy jiulyjticnt (25)—and 

he has become a Christian. Lxamplcs are given; is careful not to be dogmatic or to lay down hard 

circumcision or uncircumcision (18); servant and fast rules. The time is short (29) refers 

(slave) or free (20). The Ciinstian attitude is to probably to the hope of our Ford’s return and 

remain in his particular stale as far as outward certainly has behind it the idea that the oppor- 

appearances are corKerned, hui therein abide with tunily to serve the Lord will quickly pass. This 

God (24). This will make all liic dificrence as \^x\o\ i\ ume ^ov curing for the things oj the world 

regards the mcatiing the ‘state’ holds for the (33, 341 and for putting wife or husband first as 

person concerned. C^ircumcision, for instance, is married men and women do. Pioneer work 

nothing in it.self, nor is uncircumcision any often demands special sacrifices and there arc 

handicap. The cs.seniial thing is to observe the still tasks in the ml^siorl field today which can be 

commandments of Gi^d as set forth by Christ undertaken only by those without family tics or 

(19). Again, he vviio was a. slave when he was responsibilities. 

called is iioi to mind lirat; ail hough, if his free- Verses .30 and 31 elaborate tliis thought liuit 
dom is olfcrcd him, lie shv'iilj avail himself of it. those who are serving ih.c kingdom must free 

Tins quesnon of luiii-an staiLi:. is not the import- themselves frc>m worldlv cares and ambitions, 

am thing. For tlic Christian skive is spiritually Wc weep because of cauh.lv loss or disappoini- 

fiee in C'hrist and the fice man voluntarily ment. Wc rcjoi^wC because in some way we have 

makes hirnseil’ Ciiraq’s scivant when he believes. achieved success. W’e biiv and lav up ct)mfi>ri and 

>V' are boie^hr with a price; he not ye the servants treasure for ourselves. In all these wavs we show 

oj men (23). 1 he lirsl words are an echo ot vi. 20. that wc have set our alfections upon things on 

Since they belong to C'hrist, beiiovers W'ill no the earth. Paul's command here is exactly the 

longer slavishiv follow human judgment in same as that given ;o the Christians at CoIos.sae. 

SLicli matters. The Chiisiian spirit transcends ‘Set your alFcciion on things above'(Col. iii. 2). 

earthly handicaps kiiuwiiig that the circumstances It is spiritual values and qualities which are 

oi life are ail under God's control. tnilv lasting. The fashion of this world, all ihcvsc 

V. A speciai prol>len): the niarriage of virgins external things in which we lake si> much inlcr- 
(\ii. 25-4(0. Ih.ere is some ditlicully in discover- cst, passeth away (31). 

ing wiieiher Paul is liere addressing married The .section concludes with an answer to 
persons who have refrained from the physical another quci.lion regarding llie remairiage v»l' 

consummation of marriage (Miggested by the widows. So long as her husband is alive, the 

Av), or answering the qucsiioi. ‘Ought Christian wife is bound to him. This is the position by law 

faihicrs to give their daugluers in marriage?’ and it covers presumably the case of separation 

wliich seems to be the meaning of the RV. .Sec suggested in verse 15. But if the husband dies, 

cspeeially verses 3(3'38, If the passage is inter- she is free to marry again. But even so she is 

preted in tlie first way, the answer given is that not to rush into a second marriage. It is to lx: in 

the man who reels tliat lie would lie wiser to the Lord And in Paul’s judgment, not only 

marry is at peri'ect liberty to do so. If, however, will she be happier if she avoids remarriage, but 

he can remain stukifust to tus purpose- - and his he gives this advice .iS one who is convinced that 

partnci likcwssc -then he f/oor/i(38). Tlic this is what the Holy Spirit would have him 

present writer, iiowever, regards the pas.sagc as teach, 

answering the question regarding the responsi¬ 
bility of fathers in the matter of the marriage of Meats otTered tn idols (viii. 1 -xi. 1) 
their diUightcrs. In replying Paul seizes the i. The principle enunciated (viii. 1-13). In this 
opportunity of recalling and repealing W'hat he chapter the apostle deals with a problem arising 
has said earlier about marriage generally and out of the circumstances of the times in which 
about tile need for glonf>ing Ciod in that the Corinthians lived, and about which the 

condition of lile in which His call found us. Corinthians had asked him in their letter. F'ood 

Art thou hound unto a wife? seek not to he loosed. sold publicly in the market might have been 

Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife (27). previously connected W'ith idol worship. Was it 

fiiis principle applies to women a.s well as to ail right for Christians to use it? Paul use.s the 

men and is developed in its twcTold application occasion to enunciate a principle, namely* that, 

in the followitig verses. Celibacy is to be pre- while the whole of life is derived from God, yet 

ferred, but the apostle fully realizes that that is a curtailment of its use may be necessary for the 
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Christian in order not to offend a weaker brother, 
that is, to cause him to stumble. 

Knowledge puj]ctli up, hut charity eclifieth (I). 
Students of philosophy will be acquainted with 
various theories of knowledge. The apostle, as 
a former university student himself, was 
acquainted with such theories as were current 
in his day. Hut in the lirst three verses of this 
chapter he indicates that belief in God is a 
factor in our thinking which w'ill determine the 
whole of our attitude to life. Mere knowledge 
will make a person puffed up, but a genuine love 
of one’s fellow-men will lead one to seek their 
edification. Without such love, knowledge is 
thus an unsocial factor. Again, one must be 
careful to recogni/c that man cannot know any¬ 
thing fully (verse 2), because all things have 
their ultimate essence in God, and the finite 
cannot comprehend the infinite. But although 
wc cannot fully know God, w'c can love Him. 
There ft)lIows the assurance that He knows us, 
with all that such knowledge implies (3). 

An idol is nothing (4). Having delivered this 
warning ilie apostle takes up again the point 
raised in verse 1. They are right in teaching 
that all idols and, indeed, all so-called gods and 
lord«» are nothing (4). There is hut one God (6). 
riiis verse is like a formal statement of belief, 
and is often used as an example of an early 
creed. However, it is hardly a creed in our emm 
sense of the term, namely, a b^rmal statement of 
faith issued atithoriialivcly by the Church. In 
order to meet this particular problem and under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit Paul sums up 
for his readers in the.se words the uniqueness of 
the f ather and the Son. Of w'hom . . . hr whom 
(6j; lit. ‘of whom . . . through w'hom*. He 
distinguishes between the relation of the Father 
and that of the .Son to creation. The Father is 
the source of all things; the Son gives meaning 
to all things. In this connection see Col. i. 
16, 17. 

Not in every man that knowledge (7). Those 
who have not this knowledge of the oneness of 
God will react in a different way towards an idol. 
Since they believe in the idol, their consciences 
will rightly be troubled if they cat food that has 
been offered to it. 

The whole of this passage is addressed to 
those wlio were rejoicing in their emancipation 
from such bondage. In order to demonstrate 
their liberty (9) they were probably prepared to 
go out of their way to eat this meat, feeling that 
such a testimony would commend them to God. 
Paul negatives this idea: partaking or abstaining 
will not make those who are freed from super¬ 
stition cither better or worse (8). But their 
liberty may hccome a stumhlinghhek to them 
that are weak (9). A warning must therefore be 
given. Brethren who arc not so well established 
in the faith may see a fellow Christian silting 
at meat in the idoTs temple and themselves be 
persuaded against their conscience to join in 
eating thint^s which arc offered to idols (10). For 
them this would be tantamount to joining in the 


idol worship. So their Christian life and testimony 
would be ruined (M). To cau.se a Christian to 
defile his conscience in this way is to sin a;^ainst 
Christ who died for him (11, 12). This is why, 
if meat make my brother to offend, / will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth (13) 

The topic raised in this chapter, though 
expressed with reference to the pariicular 
situation at Corinth, is of perennial interest to 
Christians. It throws light, fc>r instance, on tlx 
que.stion of fasting. 'I he apostle would obviously 
teach that mere Fisting, unaccompanied by a 
spiritual disposition towards Ciod, is usele.ss. 

He himself often fasted.‘in fastings often’ (2 

Cor. xi. 27)—but it was of necessity in the course 
of his work for the kingdom. Again th.e principle 
can be applied to cover actions for example, in 
the realm of pleasure or entertainment—which 
to us are harmless but which might offend the 
‘young’ Christian. If by our careless behaviour 
wc w'OLind their consciences, wc sin against 
Christ (12). It is a solemn thought. 

ii. Di.sciplined freedom (ix. 1-27). 1 his chapter 
must be seen as part of the wider section now' 
under review (viii. 1 xi. 1), in which the apo.slle 
is dealing with a question which he has been 
asked by the Corinthians. The question, on the 
surface, seemed to be simply one concerning the 
editing of meats oflcrcd to idols. Hut wc seem 
driven to infer that the Corinthians, in as.king 
the question, made some unfriendly comments 
about Paul and his manner of life w'hilsl he was 
among them. Paul docs not hesitate to speak 
very plainly as he deals w'ith this tendency to 
belittle his aposilcship, to question hi.s attitude 
tow'ards the receiving of material reward for 
preaching the gospel, and to throw doubt, 
perhaps, upon the success of his preaching. 

Jn reply, the apostle boldly claims aposticship 
and personal freedom, freedom to live as did 
the other apostles. He too had seen the Lord, and 
he him.self had brought the gospel to Corinth 
(1) so that the fact that they w'cre Christians w'as 
a proof of his aposilcship (2). The degree to 
which he had been mo\cd Ir, their critici.sm is 
seen by the quick repartee w'iih which he defends 
himself in ver.ses 4-6. 

He next enunciates the principle that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel 
(14). Those who follow the secular callings of 
.soldier, husbandman or herdsman arc all paid 
their wages (7), and rightly so (8). Fven the ox is 
allowed by law to cat in return for its work, a 
sign to the farmer tliat the hope of harvest which 
prompts his sow'ing shall not be di.sappointed 
(9, 10). Paul then transfers this last thought to 
his work as a preacher of the gospel. A spiritual 
seed is sown, but that does not mean that there 
should be no phy.sical reward (II). In tlic service 
of the temple at Jerusalem, the priests we»c 
supported by the gifts and sacrifices which were 
brought (13). It is therefore quite clear that the 
labourer in God's harvest is w'orihy of his hire. 
This is as Christ Himself ordained (14) when 
sending out the seventy (see Lk. x. 7). Now it 
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would seem as if the apostle had not taken 
advantage of these privileges in the past, and 
did not intend to do so in the future (12 and 15). 
This was not because he had any doubts about 
his apostleship but so that he could continue to 
proclaim the gospel without charge (18) to all 
who would hear. This was what he gloried in, 
not in the preaching itself. For there w’as a divine 
urge goading him on to proclaim the message of 
God. d oe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel/ 
(16). In one sense he has no choice in the matter, 
for a dispensation (stewardship) of the gospel is 
committed unto me (17). But since he also under¬ 
takes the task willingly (a sign of this is his 
refusal to accept payment), he has the great 
reward of seeing the gospel proclaimed without 
hindrance as far as money is concerned. 

The apostle rescals to us some of his methods 
of working in his ministry for Christ, We have 
already seen tliat he makes the gospei of Christ 
without charge (18); he has also made himself 
servant unto all (19); he has approached each 
group from its ow'n background -Jews, those 
under tiie law, those without the law. the weak 
(20-22); he is all things to all men (22). When 
speaking of those without the law, he descril>cs 
his own position iis -not without law to God, hut 
undtr the law to Christ (21). This phrase is worth 
remembering as a balancitig concept to the 
freedom that is properly Christian. 

Finally, the apostle compares the w'ork of the 
Oiristian ministry to a race in which all run, but 
only one receivetn the prize (24). Success requires 
that we should be temperate in all things (25), and 
decisive in action, not as one that beateth the air 

(26) . So the apostle says: / keep under my body 

(27) ; he does not let it play an important part in 
his life. Lest ... / myself should he a castaway (27). 
The Greek word means ‘rejected after testing’. 
In Rom. i. 28 it is translated ‘reprobate’, and 
expliiincd as meaning ‘being filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness’. The 
apostle is thus teaching the need for self-discipline 
in the Christian life, otherwise the passions of 
the body will dominate once more, and we shall 
become like the unregencrate. This statement 
raises the question of Christian ‘assurance’; i.e. 
once a man is regenerate in Christ, can he 
subsequently be lost? Scripture on the whole 
gives us many assurances, that once we accept 
Christ, He will keep us .safe to the end (e.g. 
Rom. viii. 38, 39, to give a statement from the 
same apostle). At the same time, such a passage 
as the one before us teaches us the need for 
constant vigilance that wc fall not again into 
the ways of the ungodly. (Other passages of 
similar import arc 1 Cor. 12; Gal. v. 4; 
Heb. iv. 11, X. 38, 39.) Some commentators, 
interpreting the word ‘castaway’ as ‘rejected’ 
(i.c. for the prize, cf. verse 24), regard the 
passage as meaning simply that under certain 
circumstances one who has ministered to others 
may lose his reward. (For an expression of the 
doctrine that a Christian might lose his reward 
see iii. 10-15.) The metaphor, drawn from the 


Olympic Games, would at once appeal to Greek 
readers. 

iii. The ovcrcoiniug of temptations (x. 1-15). 
The apostle follows up his exhortation to strive 
hard to control fleshly lusts with a reference to 
early Jewish history, the wanderings in the 
wilderness. He shows how God had of necessity 
to punish those who fell into evil ways in those 
days, even though they had shared in the out¬ 
ward signs of belonging to Israel. Note the 
repetition of the word ‘all’. All . . . under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea .. .all eat ... 
all drink . . . hut with many (i.e. the majority) 
God was not well pleased (1-5). What a warning 
for nominal church members! Again, we may 
note that the apostle refers to these early Israelites 
as our fathers (I). Israel and the Church have a 
common ancestry. Under the cloud (1). A refer¬ 
ence to the account in Ex. xiv. 19ff. Baptized . . . 
eat .. . drink (2, 3). The apostle finds analogies 
to the two Christian sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper in Israel’s experiences. Rock 
that followed them (4). We need not assume that 
Paul is adopting here the rabbinical legend that 
the water-bearing Rephidim rock journeyed 
onwards with the Israelites. This is unthinkable. 
It is possible, however, that Paul is alluding to 
the fancy and giving it a spiritual turn as a picture 
of Christ in an allegorical fashion. Lightfoot 
comments that it was the streams, not the rock, 
that followed them. Our examples (6) (also in 
verse 11,/or ensamples). Old TcsUiment history 
is not only of value as a record of past events, 
but also as an instructor in the knowledge of 
God. Paul urges his readers to lake warning 
from what happened to the children of Israel 
and not to commit the same sins. Upon whom the 
ends of the world are come (II). The word for 
‘world’ here signifies ‘ages’. The thought may be 
of the world as a series of epochs; or, as relating 
to various strands of history such as the ‘age of 
Israel’, the ‘age of the Cientilcs'. In this case 
the ‘ends of the world' would mean some such 
thing as the climax or outcome of piist history. 
Lest he fall (12). A thought similar to that of 
ix. 27. Note that the warning is to one who 
thinketh he standeth. Assurance must be based 
on reliance on God’s promi.ses and one’s faithful 
adhcrenc'e to the conditions implied in them. 
Temptation is always present to draw men 
away from true living. But God guards the 
Christian in this matter, and, if he is relying on 
God, he will find a way of escape opened for him 
by God (13). Flee from idolatry (14). This refers 
back to the question of meaLs ofifered to idols. 
The apostle’s advice is to keep away from such 
associations. His insertion of the words, / 
speak as to wise men (15), taken as ending this 
section, indicates that he wishes to stimulate 
their minds in the matter and to arouse their 
attention. 

iv. The Lord’s Supper and pagan feasts (x. 
16-22). He proceeds now to speak of the Lord’s 
Supper and to teach that participation in it 
should utterly preclude any idea of participation 
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in pagan sacrifices. This section gives us an 
authoniaiiN'e scriptural way of describing what 
die Lord’s Supper is. The cup of Messing ... is ,. . 
the communion of the blood of Christ. The bread 
.. .is , the communion of the body of Christ (16). 
These words should be known by heart by every 
Christian. To partake of the Lord's Supper, 
then, is to come into spiritual contact with the 
sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. The unity of 
Christians is also symbolized in the Lord’s 
Supper—w , . . are one bread, and one body (17). 
The apostle illustrates the matter further by 
reference to Israel after the Jlesh (18), that is, 
historical Israel. By eating of the sacrifices, as 
they did in Old Testament times, they all were 
united by the altar (18). Can a similar illustration 
be drawn from Gentile sacrifices? Yes, although 
the idol is nothing in itself, Gentile sacrifices are 
clearly offered to devils, not to God, and the 
same principle of unifying those who take part is 
involved. Therefore Christians must not take 
part in Gentile sacrifices (20). They are united 
round the Lord's table (21). (Note this title: it is 
in contract witii the Old Testament altar (18), as 
well as with the table of devils.) Otherwise, they 
run the danger of provoking the Umi to jealousy 
(22). For the luc of the word ‘jealousy' in this 
connection, sec the second conimandrncm (Ex. 
XX. 4-6). 

This passage leaches a high view of the sacra¬ 
ment, and no Christian should dream of leaching 
otherwise. FaKe tcciching arises only when 
attempts are made to define the sacrament in 
terms of change imparted to the bread and wine 
in themselves; or when power is claimed for one 
particular class of ministers as against all others. 
Neither of these things is even hinted at in 
Scripture. The due and proper ordering of the 
administration of the Lord’s Suptscr is another 
matter. 

y. Conscience, one^s own and one’s neighbour’s 
(x. 23--xi. 1). The apostle returns now to the 
topic of the consideration of one’s neighbour’s 
conscience already dealt with in chapter viii and 
drives it home by reference to a ‘dinner party’ 
(27). Whatsoever is set before you, eat (27). If, 
however, someone declares that this is offered in 
sacrifice (28), cat not, because the man who 
reveals this fact associates the meal with idol 
worship. The question as to the use of, or 
abstinence from, alcoholic liquor might be 
considered in the light of this verse. The apostle 
would abstain for the sake of the conscience of 
his friend, but obviously underlines the principle 
of freedom—freedom under the control of the 
grace of God (30 and 31). What was expressed 
negatively in viii. 12 is expressed positively in 
verse 31. The Jews ... the Gentiles . . . the church 
of God (32). A threefold division of mankind 
which still serves. In Corinth the division would 
have been easily f)erceived. Followers of me, even 
as I also am of Christ (xi. I). It is as the apostle 
follows Christ, seeking to give no offence so that 
many may be saved, that others are to follow 
him. 


c. Public worship—the principles at stake (xi. 

2--xiv. 40) 

i. Men and women in the congregation—their 
different standing (xi. 2-16). In this section Paul 
is giving instructions with regard to the proper 
deportment of Christian men and women. 
Although on first reading some of his statements 
are difficult to understand (see e.g. verse 10), 
yet, as we reflect on the passage, we can see the 
importance of his general teaching and its need 
in the present cLiy. The social customs which 
provide the background for his thought are, of 
course, dift’erent from ours; but the factors 
involved are the same, namely, modesty, pro¬ 
priety, orderliness. 

The head of every man is Christ (3). This verse 
sets the whole matter in its proper perspective. 
Paul enunciates a great basic principle in the 
order of creation, and applies this principle to 
the solution of tlic matter in hand. Head covered 
(4). Covering of the head is a sign of subjection. 
Man, as created in God’s image (7), need not be 
‘covered’ in the presence of other creatures 
(perhaps including angels), but it is appropriate 
that women should Ixj so, in that, by God’s 
ordinance, she is subject to man. Shorn (6). In 
a woman this was at that time a sign of disgrace 
indicating that she was an adulteress. Woman for 
the man (9), Scripture gives us a conception of 
marriage in which, although the wife is to obey 
the husband, yet the husband’s duties towards 
the wife safeguard her from arbitrary domination 
(see e.g. 1 Pet. iii. 7). 

For this cause ought the wotnan to have power 
on Iwr head (\0). ‘A .sign of authority on her head’ 
(RV). There have been many interpretations of 
this difficult ver.se. The simplest seems also the 
most natural. The previous verse has stated that 
woman derived her origin from man and was 
creiited on his account. To cover her head was 
an acknowledgment (or ‘sign’) of thi.s divine 
order in the work of creation, a symbol of her 
husband’s power. Decau.se of the angels (10). A 
phrase obscure to us but probably well under¬ 
stood by the Corinthian Christians at the time. 
Some link this verse with the account of the 
union of ‘sons of God’ and ‘daughters of men’ 
in Gn. vi (where the Lxx has angeloi for the av 
‘sons of God*), but the point of such a reference 
is not very clear. A simpler interpretation is to 
sec here a reference to the fact that the Jews and 
the early Christian Church thought of angels as 
being present in tlieir worshipping assemblies. 
Where they in all their holy order are assembled, 
recognition of ihc divinely constituted order of 
creation should be shown by every worshipper. 
Paul enforces his argument with an appeal to 
natural custom and common sense. Doth not even 
nature itself teach you (14). Wc should therefore 
translate his advice into terms relevant to present- 
day customs, in order to .secure conditions wliich 
will similarly produce modesty, propriety and 
orderlincSvS. 

ii. The observance of the I^ord’s Supper (xi. 
17-34). Paul turns now to the important matter 
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of how the Lord's Supper is to be observed in in His death for us on the cross; and, in remem- 

ihe Church. In apostolic limes it was rcguLirly bering Him, to feel His presence with us. The 

preceded by the ‘h)ve feast’ (Gk. a^ape). in Lord’s Supper is thus a ‘remembrance’ oi* Clirist 
order, no doubt, to make the parallel closer with and a ‘communion’ with Christ. Testament (25) 
the Last Supper itself. In accordance with custom is the same as ‘covenant’. The terms ‘Old 
each member would bring his own food. In Testament' and ‘New Testament’ are derived 

contrast with t^rdinaiy social gatherings, rich from this verse. Ye do shew (26). The word in 

atid poor would be meeting together in this the Check means ‘proclaim’, and is the same as 

Chri.stian feast, so that tiierc would be a consider- used in ix. 14. I'he observance of this ordinance 

able discrepancy in the amount of food supplied is thus the ‘great preacher of the death of Christ’ 

by etich. But instead of pooling the food, each and a witness to the world of the devotion of 

kept for himself what he had brough.t, with the Christians to their Lord, and their reliance on 

shameful result described in \erse 21. rhiis the His death till he come Guilty of the body . . . 

feast, intended to foster a family spirit, was (27). Tliis verse is a solemn warning against 

compleici> failing in its object, and the apostle ihoughilcss participation in the Lord's Supper. 

practical!\ adsised its di-^co[ninlla?lcc even at 1 he words mean guilty of a crime ca)mmilied 

tl'.is early date (sec verse 22). against the sanctity of the body and blood of the 

Because of these abuses Paul declares he Lord. Such a one puls hinrself on the side of 

cannot praise ih.e Corinlliians in this matter (17). those enemies of Christ who crucified Him. This 
This is in cv-ntrasi to the praise he was able to memorial ser\ice is given us by Christ Himself 

accord tiiom for ob,^cr\ing 'the ordinances' he and to abuse it leads to damnation (29) or 

liad given them usee verse 2). He refers again to ‘judgment’ (rv). It should be noted that ////- 

the existence c'.f parties amongst them (IS), and worthily (2*^, 29) docs ni>i mean ‘unworthy’, for 

wkWW. then )nuM hr also heresies timon<: you, that we can never be anything but that. The exact 

they which are opprovcil tnay he nioile manifest meaning of verse 30 is obscure. It may be inter- 

a/ttotiy you ( 19 ), Heresy is not only holding a preted melaphoiicullv as a description of their 

wrong opinion, but dcfimtclv choosing it and spiritual inetlcciivencss; or it may be linked with 

taking sides over it. God’s purpose in allowing the ‘judgmenr ol verse 29 and interpreted as a 

these factions is to make manil'cst those who are description (4’tlie phvsical evils which result from 

approved b> Him. Paul then declares that what their cxcc.-^ses and wiiich arc the outward signs 

they are dv ing when they come together is not a of God’s condemnation. V’er.w' 31 urges alertness 

proper observance of the Loid’s Supper at all in keeping a watch over ourselves.our motives 

(20). B> permitting excess, by allowing some to and our thoughts - being chastened (schooled), 

go iuingrv and by causing the poorer members to but not condemned02). The apostle ends with an 

feel ashamed, they despise . . . the church of exhortation to conduct ail such gathering.s of the 

Otni (22). This plirase may be linked with ver.se Cliur»,h in a decent and orderly manner with the 

29, RV, bearing in mir.d that the phrase come promise that he will deal further with the subject 

to>.;etficr in the church (18) docs not icfer, of when he next visits them (33, 34). 

course, to meeting in a church building, but The fact that Paul devoted so much space to 
describes the special :ind solemn nature of this teaching concerning the Lord's Supper shows its 

gathering. It is the failure tv> <//.src/7i or estimate imporumce in l!ie Christian life. At the same 

tile body (i.c. the Chur Jj) at its true value which time, let us keep a projXT perspective in the 

is condemned throughout this passage. matter. There arc very few- direct references to 

The apostle’s lull account of the institution of the .sacrament apart from the Ciospcls and this 
the 1.Old's Supper (notice that he dcclare.s it was Lpi^llc. Its institulion by our Lord and His 

received of the Lord) is the form which has been command to do it in memory of Him lead us 

followed in Church WDi .hip ever since (23-25). to give it a central place in our Christian life. 

The term ‘eucharisr is the Greek word meaning But to make it the one focus of our devotional 

‘to give thanks' (24), and is sometimes used for life upsets the spiritual balance and, as wc know 

the Holy Communion. This is my body (24). All from a study of C-hurch history, leads to grievous 

‘carnal’ ideas of participation are excluded by error and superstition. 

the fact that our Lord was alive when He said iii. Spiritual gifts and their u.se in the congrega- 
this, i.c. it was before His death. The body and tion (xii. 1-31). This chapter gives us a vision of 
blood of Christ arc received after a ‘spiritual the functioning of the Church as a body with 

manner'. Broken for you (24). See kv and lC many members, having different parl,s to play 

Lk. xxii. 19. The word ‘broken’ is not well sup- but all harmonizing together because they arc 

ported. This do (24). These words are not in unified by the‘one Spirit'(13). I'his Spirit is the 

Matthew and Mark; the command rcst.s, there- Holy Spirit. Formerly, when they were Gentiles, 
fore, on the testimony of Paul. His words pro- they were led this way and that with no goal or 
suppose the practice in the Church and are object in life (2); but now, the fact that they call 

understood as from the Lord Himself. In remetn- Jesus ‘Lord’ proves that they arc led by the 

hrance of me (24, 25). The reixitition is impre.ssivc Spirit; and contrariwise, it is only by being so led 

and gives us the scriptural reason for the observ- that anyone can recognize Jesus as the Lord; the 

ance of the Lord's Supper, ft is to remember the Holy Spirit {Ghost is the older English word for 

.Saviour, in all the events of His life, but chiefly Spirit), and He alone, bears w'itncss to Christ (3). 
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What Christians must learn is that the Holy 
Spirit uses cliirercnt men in clin'crcnt wa>s, 
imparting dilFcrent gifts to each (4). Likewise 
with Jesus Christ (the l^rcJ o\' verse 5), there arc 
ditTcrem ministries (av administrations) which 
He exorcises towards men, and with Ciod (the 
leather) there are dilVerent operations which He 
undertakes in the world (6). Hut the diversities 
proceed in each case from a single divine Person 
(cf. liph. i\. 4-7n.) 

If this interpretation of these verses is accepted 
it is clear that we have here an important state¬ 
ment bearing on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Hut the apc>stle's thougfit is highly suggestive, 
aiul this may not be ilie only way of taking it. 
I'or instance, one might regard the terms 
Spirit, Lord -.ind 6V^/as ail referring to the Holy 
Cihost, so as t<.‘. give a full doctrine of His distinct 
personaiils and His nature as deity. 

Let each, then, profit by the manifestation cif 
the Spirit in himself, and also u.se this for the 
profit of the whole Church (\crses 7fT.). 'This 
‘sharing’ firinciplc is much stressed in the New 
Testament, not only by Paul, but also by llie 
otIicT writers. 1 he Church, as he is about to show, 
is a btuly in which this close partnership should 
l>e manifested. Some of the Spirit's gifts are listed 
in verges 8 10 iind may be compared with the list 
in verse 28. Note the c(»ntrast Ix'tween w isdom and 
knowledi^c (8), and the way in which many of the 
gifts seem to tit the particular needs of the carl> 
Church. l*rofdiecv (10) is not so much foretelling 
the future as proclaiming the trutli generally. 

In serse 12 the apostle practically gives th.e 
title of‘the C'hrisl' to the Church (the av and rv 
lease out the deliniie article which is present in 
the Circek), though this is aniplihed in verse 27 
to the mc^re familiar title, the body of C hrist. 
Baptized ini(t one body (13). The reference here 
is cither to the act of baptism as tlie confession of 
faith, or the act of the Holy Spirit by which 
believers, irrespective of race or class, are put 
into the body. The verses which follow seem 
rather to conlirm the second of these metmings 
since it is the Holy Spirit who is the invisible 
source of the oneness of the visible community 
of the baptized. Drink into one Spirit (13). Not 
impossibly a reference to the Lt>rd’s Supper. 1 he 
two gospel sacraments were notable rites in the 
apostolic Church and must have been much 
thought about. The alternative re-iiding ‘drink of 
one Spirit' (rv) brings ont the idea of each 
convert lx‘ing made a partaker of the Holy 
Spirit (cf. Heb. vi. 4). 

Verses 14-26 take up the idea of the Church as 
a body (sec verse 12) and elaborate it in a kind 
of parable. Paul's aim is still to cfnphasi/c the 
thought of essential unity, and he docs this by a 
threefold redactio ad absardum. First he shows 
how foolish it would be for any memlx^r to rebel 
and claim independence (14-16); secondly he 
conjures up the absurdity of a body which con¬ 
sisted only of an eye or an car (17); thirdly, and 
arising from this, he indicates how ridiculous it 
would be if none of the members could be 


distinguished from each other but were all the 
same (19). The Church, like the body, is a living 
organism, not a mechanical organization, and 
each member has a necessary part to play. Jn 
view of the ‘divisive spirit' which existed in 
Corinth, it is interesting to note the stress here 
on the interdependence ol' the various parts, 
both in suffering and joy (26), the need for those 
mcmlxrs which seem to he more feeble (22), and 
the tempering together of honourable and less 
honourable, and comely and itneumely (23, 24). 
Bestow (rv mg. ‘put on') itiore abundant honour 
(23). The reference may be to the use of clothes 
to cover those parts of the body other than the 
head, hands and feet. 

God hath set some in the church (28). The 
Church is God’s and therefore He orders it 
Himself. In view of this it is clearly wrong that 
there should be any quarrelling or jealousy over 
the offices to be filled. With verse 28 cf. verses 
8-10 and I ph. iv. ll-13n. The list is instructive 
and shows a relation of ofTicc to the coiitein- 
porary situation. Apostles, for instance, have 
since passed away. Prophets: see note on \erse 
10. Teachers may have been those who instructed 
the new converts. Helps; perhaps the ‘interpreters 
of tongues' (cf. verse 10 and xiv. 27, 28), but the 
w'ord is capable of a much more general applica¬ 
tion. Governments; Rsv ‘administrators’. Jl is 
relevant to point out that no office of priesthood, 
such as was conceived in later C’hurch history, is 
envisaged here or in Lph. iv. 

C^ovet earnestly the best ^dfts (31). The danger 
which arises wfien the interdependence and 
equal worth of all members is stressed is that 
projxr and legitimate antbilion may be stifled. 
But obviously any such ‘coveting’ must be done 
in a spirit of Christian love, and this thought the 
apostle prc'cceds to elaborate in the next chapter. 

iv. The basis of all is love (xiii. 1-13). The 
w hole of this chapter is really a parenthesis, the 
main theme of the apostle's argument being 
taken up again in chapter xiv. The thought of 
a more excellent way which seems to have come 
into his mind suddenly in xii. 31 is expanded in 
exalted language into a ‘Hymn of Love' in which 
he points out that even the gifts of the Spirit, to 
which he has referred already in xii. 8-10 and 
28-30, arc nothing worth if love is lacking. In 
xiii. 1-3 he refers to some of these gifts, listing 
them, perhaps, in the order of importance 
favoured by the Corinthians. In verses 4-8a he 
elaborates what he means by love by describing 
what it will and what it will not do. The contrast 
with the prevailing code of ethics in cities such 
as Corinth must have been startling. The list is 
also influenced, no doubt, by the recent be¬ 
haviour of the church which in earlier chapters 
he has been seeking to correct. In verses 8-13 
he proceeds to draw a comparison between the 
gifts which they so greatly valued and the vii lues 
which, by their actions, they despised. The 
former are restricted by our human limitations, 
are of value only for the service of the Church 
on earth and will pass away with the coming of 
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the kingdom. The latter are eternal in quality. 
He illustrates the thought by comparing their 
present spiritual experience to childhood with its 
imperfect speech, imderstanding and reasoning 
power. When that which is perfect is come {\0) it 
will be like entering into manhood. The same 
thought is developed in a further illustration. It 
is as though we are at present looking at a metal 
mirror from some distance away. The image is 
blurred and to make it out is like attempting to 
answer a riddle (Gk. ainignia, a dark saying). But 
then (referring back to verse 10) we shall see 
clearly face to face. Now abideth (13). The 
reference is not to a point of time, as in the 
previous verse, but to the point reached in his 
argument. The greatest of these (13). Love is 
not only superior to the gifts which have been 
considered but is supreme also among the graces. 

The AV translation of the Gk. agape as, charity 
is misleading in view of our present-day use of 
the word. (Sec e.g. verse 3a.) Love in the thought 
of the apostle is an attitude of the heart* of the 
mind and of the will. In other words it actua'cs 
the whole of man’s personality. It is to be 
distinguished from mere sentiment and, of course, 
from ordinary human affection. Christian love is 
possible only in one who lives in the power of 
the indwelling Christ. The theme is deveK>ped 
.strongly by the apostle John in his wTilings. 
Sc'ee.g. 1 Jn. iii. 13-24, i\. 7-21. 

V. Speaking with tongues (xiv. 1-40). This 
practice of speaking in a longue was apparently 
common at Corinth and was obviously a liighly 
prized gift. The only other references to the 
subject are in Acts, although it is not certain 
that what Luke describes (e.g. in Acts ii. 4-11) 
was a manifestation of the .Spirit exactly similar 
to the gift dealt with here. The av, by inserting 
the word unknown (which is not in the Greek), 
gives the impression that the si')eaking was in a 
language or languages foreign to the spciikcr. 
More probably Paul is referring to ecstatic 
utterances, expressing feelings rather than logical 
thought, which were completely unintelligihlc 
to the hearers (2) unless ‘interpreted’ (5). Indeed 
the speaker might not know himself the mciining 
of the utterances and is urged to pray for the 
ability to interpret (13). If neither he nor any¬ 
one else can interpret he is to keep silence in the 
public meetings of the church and to use the 
gift only in his own private communion with 
God (28). There is no suggestion that the gift 
was one which would enable the gospel to be 
preached in other languages. 

The apostle’s aim is to show that by attaching 
too much importance to this gift they arc likely 
(as a church) to lose that edification, and ex¬ 
hortation, and comfort (3) which result from the 
exercise of the gift of prophesying. He docs not 
decry the gift of tongues; he himself has it in 
greater measure than they (18). But for very 
practical reasons he urges them to desire rather 
that gift which enables the recipient to reveal the 
truths of the gospel and to teach sound doctrine. 
By such means is the Church profiled (6). 


He uses three illustrations to drive home his 
point. Difl'ereiil musical instruments each have 
their distinctive tone; otherwise it would be 
inipo.ssibIe to tell one from the other (7). In 
addition, each instrument, for example a trum¬ 
pet, must be played intelligently, otherwise no 
one will understand or appreciate the music (8). 
Thirdly, if thoughts are to be conveyed from one 
person to another it must be in words which are 
understood by the hearer. All words have some 
meaning (10) but it is like trying to hold a 
conversation with a foreigner if the meaning of 
the words used is not known (11). 

The application of this follows in verses 12-19. 
Paul turns from contrasting the gift of tongues 
with that of prophesying in order to give prac¬ 
tical instructions on its use. His one concern is 
that the church shall be edified. Obviously such a 
result can follow only if tlic ministry is under¬ 
stood by all those present, including ‘anyone 
w'ho lacks the gift’ (16, Wcymoiilh. Cf. Rsv mg.). 

Lor a moment he pauses to remind them that 
even in th.is matter of understanding there arc 
degrees. He even introduces a little moral 
exhortation, ‘in malice be yc babes’ (20, Rv). He 
then returns to his first theme and contrasts 
once more prophesying and speaking in a tongue. 
The quotation in verse 21 referred to as in the law 
IS actually from Is. wviii. 11, 12. The *l>aw and 
the Prophets’ formed a closely knit system of 
revelation to the Jews and the term law is used 
comprclicnsivciy here. The reference is to God’s 
use of the Assyrians as a sign to His people 
after they had refused to listen to the clear 
message of the prophets. Verse 22 must be 
intcrprcied wiilun this limited context. Tongues 
are for a sign .,. to them that believe not (22), con¬ 
victing them of God’s power but bringing no 
message of hope. On the other hand prophesying 
servefh . . . for them which believe (22). With 
hearts prepared they hear God’s voice and obey it. 

An entirely different approach is made to the 
subject in t.he next three verses. The unbeliever 
of verse 23 is really the same rvjrson as the believer 
of verse 22, but at an earlier stage. Paul shows 
how he comes to faith not through the use of the 
gift of longues, but through the convicting power 
of the gospel clearly prciichcd. The hardened 
sinner of verse 22 who is compared with the 
children of Israel who would not hear (21) is not 
in view in verses 23-25. 

Ifow is it then, brethren? (26). ‘What lessons 
are we to draw from all this?* In summing up 
the apostle .seeks to establish some order among 
the customary confusion of their gatherings. 
As regards tongues, let not more than two or 
three exercise thi.s gift at any one meeting and 
let them do it singly. Even so this may be done 
only if there is someone to interpret (27, 28). 
Similarly the prophets must be prepared to 
submit to the judgment of others and to give 
way to one another. By control over his own 
spirit (32), however, a prophet can learn to wail 
his turn to speak. With verse 33 cf. verse 40. 

Ijet your women keep silence (34). This should 
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be linked with the last clause of verse 33. In 
addition to the confusion described in verse 26, 
the church at Corinth has been allowing the 
women to take part in the public gatherings 
contrary to the custom of the Church generally. 
With some sarcasm Paul asks in verse 36 whether 
they are the t)riginators of the gospel. These 
verses refer probably to the main public gather¬ 
ings of the church and the prohibition is to be 
iirklerstood in the light of the teaching already 
given (see chapter xi) on the order of creation. 
The danger of bringing shame and disrepute on 
the Church by a misuse of liberty contrary to 
local custom may also be present in the apostle's 
mind. In xi. 5 he has inferred that women may 
prophesy and pray in public. But these may have 
been smaller and more informal meetings such 
as the prayer meeting which took place in the 
house of Mark’s mother (Acts xii. 12). 

Verse 37 is a clear claim to inspiration. The 
test of a man’s spiritual knowledge is his accept¬ 
ance of these commandments. Verse 38 as 
translated in the av suggests that if anyone 
refuses to acknowledge these instructions he is 
so wilfully ignorant that Paul refuses to bother 
with him. An alternative reading is follow'cd in 
the Rsv and translated *lf anyone docs not 
recognize thi.s, he is not recognized’. Compare 
this with viii. 2, 3. The final vcr.ses are a return 
to xii. 31 and xiv. 1 and sum up tiic whole matter. 

V. THE GOSPEL OF THE 

RESURRECTION, xv. 1 58 

a. Summary «f the facts (xv. 1-19) 

Tlic apostle now moves on to one of the most 
glorious themes in all his writings—the assurance 
of the resurrection for believers. The gospel (I). 
Its cardinal points should be noted. Christ’s 
death for our sins (3), His burial and His resur¬ 
rection (4). The tense in Greek implies Christ’s 
present re.surrectcd state. These events are facts 
of history and took place accorciin^^ to the scrip¬ 
tures (3, 4), i.c. in fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy. Unless ye have believed in vain (2). This 
anticipates the argument he is about to bring 
forward. The statement is purely hyptnhciical. 
It is expressed more fully in verse 17. 

The multitude of witnesses for the resurrection 
(for it was a multitude relative to the needs of 
ordinary testimony) are recalled (5-8). This 
passage is the earliest extant written statement 
we possess of the historical evidence for Christ's 
resurrection. After that (6, 7); last of all (8). The 
list seems to be in chronological order. The 
Gospels record nine separate appearances of the 
risen Lord. There is no parallel biblical reference 
to the appearances to the five hundred at once 
and to James. Since in the Gospels our Lord was 
not recognized by his brethren, and in the Acts 
James appears as an apostle, the reference to 
this special resurrection appearance is signifi¬ 
cant. One bom out of due time (8). Paul is con¬ 
trasting his own conversion with that of the 
other apostles. Theirs was the result of long 


association with Christ. His was a sudden, over¬ 
whelming experience. Am not meet to be called 
an apoitle (9). Cf. Eph. iii. 8n. A word of peni¬ 
tence for his former persecution of the Church is 
followed by all the greater joy in that the grace of 
God cn:il-)led him to work more abundantly than 
they all. What 1 am (10); not ‘who I am’. Paul 
seems to be referring to character and attainment. 

How say some amon^ you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? (12). News has reached 
Paul that there is false teaching in the church 
on this subject. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. The 
Athenians, we know, rejected the idea of resur¬ 
rection (sec Acts xvii. 32), and Corinth may have 
been influenced by this Greek teaching. Among 
the Jewish converts, too, may have been some 
who had been influenced by the attitude of the 
Sadducccs. Cf. Acts xxiii. 8. l^iul’s aim is to show 
that such a denial is contrary to the facts, and to 
point out what the logical implications of it are. 

If (Christ be not risen (14). Better, as in RV, Tf 
Christ hath not been raised’, and similarly 
ihroiighoul this passage. The resurrection is part 
of the gospel (4, 12). Bui a denial of human 
resurrection must involve a denial of Christ’s 
resurrection (16). Tiie implications for them and 
the apostles arc clearly shown. Their hope of 
salvation is vain (14, 17; cf. verse 2) and their 
teachers, whose word they have trusted, are not 
merely mistaken but deliberately false in their 
testimony (15). 0/GW(15); Gk. kata, ‘against’. 
Paul means he would be making God false, 
misinterpreting Him, and so bringing something 
‘against’ Him. In addition, if there is no resur¬ 
rection, those who ha\e died trusting in Christ 
are really on a level with the beasts that perish 
(18). We have also to assume thiU God is allow¬ 
ing us to have hopes in Christ which can never 
lx; fulfilled — a pitiable slate of affairs. Most 
miserable (19); in Greek not a superlative but 
a comparative and meaning ‘the more to be 
pitied’. He implies that believers have denied 
themselves what people call pleasure here, and 
have no happiness beyond. 

b. Consequences of the facts (xv. 20-34) 

But now is Christ then (20). Paul sweeps away 
the hypotheses and returns to the solid fact of 
the resurrection. In Adam . . . in Christ (22). This 
contrast between the old and the new, between 
Adam as representing fallen humanity and Christ 
as the head of all the redeemed, is a favourite 
theme of Paul’s. In one form or another it 
appears in a number of his Epistles (cf. Rom. v. 

12- 19; Eph. iv. 22-24; Col. iii. 8-11). He returns 
to the thought later in the chapter. Every man in 
his ifwn order (23). Paul indicates a sequence in 
the events leading up to the end (cf. 1 Thes. iv. 

13- 17), but gives no indication of lime intervals. 
In verses 24 28 he carries our minds beyond the 
bounds of space and time to the final victorv’ of 
Christ culminating in God’s being all in all (28). 
Notice how the personal pronoun ‘he’ in these 
verses sometimes refers to God the Father, 
sometimes to God the Son. ‘(Christ) must reign 
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... for (God) hath put all things under (Christ’s) 
feel ... It is manifest that (God) is excepted, 
which did put all things under (Christ) . . . The 
Son himself shall be subject unto (God) that 
put all things under (Christ).’ The relation be¬ 
tween Christ and the Father expressed in this 
passage is of the grealesi interest in our formuia- 
tion of the doctrine of the Holy I rinity. We are 
given a view of the ‘subordination of the Son* - 
to use the theological term - but this does not 
conflict in any way with belief in the full deity of 
Christ, who shares with the Father the ‘sub¬ 
stance’ of the Ciodhead. The ‘subordination’ is of 
office, not of person. Fite reference is to His work 
as Redeemer and as King of God's kingdom. He 
has been appointed to these roles bv the Failicr 
(27). Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 23. 

Baptized Jor the dead (29). A difficult phrase 
which has been \ariously interpreted. Some .see 
here a reference to a local custom of being 
baptized vicariously on behalf of some relati'.e 
or friend who had died believing in Christ but 
unbaptized. It is known that such baptisms 
did take place during the second century. Ihoy 
were chiefly associated, however, with heretical 
sects and there is no reference to the practice as 
early as this. If this is the meaning it should lie 
noticed that Paul in no way associates himself 
or his readers with such baptisms. He refers to 
those who practise this rue in the third person 
and his aim is simply to indicate that what they 
teach (i.e. their denial of the resurrection) is 
inconsistent with what they do (since the dead 
are now beyond such help). Another e.Kplanation 
is to interpret the phrase as ‘baptized for the 
sake of the dead’, i.e. as a result of the witness 
which they gave during their lives or by their 
dciiths. This relates the inconsistency to ttic act of 
baptism itself and the stress is on its symbolism 
of death and resurrection. A similar meaning is 
obtained if we suppose that throughout the 
verse Paul is thinking of the symbolism of 
baptism and is not referring to those who ha' e 
died physically at all. The person who is baptized 
is acknowledging that lie is dead with Christ 
and in this sense baptism is only ‘for the dead’. 
(Cf. Rom. vi. 1-Jl where this thought is de¬ 
veloped.) On this view the phrase for the dead is 
inserted by Paul only lx*cause he wants to remind 
them forcibly of this symbolism. 

The hope of the resurrection also explains the 
willingness of Christians to endure suhering in 
this world. / die daily (31). 'Fhe implied corollary 
of this is that he is also rai.scd to life daily. 
Contrast this with to morrow we die (32) and the 
materialistic and Epicurean outlook on life 
which Paul ironically suggests we might well 
have if resurrection were not a fact. 'I his verse 
should be punctuated as in rv. After the manner 
of men (32); rsv ‘humanly speaking’. Foutzht with 
beasts (32). No doubt used figuratively of the 
fierce opposition he encountered. There is one 
word only in the Greek—‘fight-with-wild-bcasts’. 
Evil communications (33.) A quotation from a 
Greek poet, Menander, rsv translates ‘Bad com¬ 


pany ruins good morals’. Paul, fully realizing the 
corrupting naiiire of the teaching he has sought 
to counter, concludes the section with a challenge 
to righteous living. Some have not the knowledtze 
if God (34). Evidence of a ‘mixed’ church. 

c. I'he nature of fhe re.surrection body (xv. 35-49) 

'Fhe apostle uses well-known facts of nature to 
show' the reasonableness of belief in a higher 
form of life in the resurrection state. He is 
reasoning ‘i\v analogv'. It should be clearly 
undersio(.>d th.it he is not seeking to prove the 
resuiTcciion in these verses. He is meeting the 
case of the f>ersoii who agrees w'iih the logic of 
his previous argument but is worried by the 
questions put forward in verse 35. Thou fool 
See KV. The chiding is gentler than the av 
translation suggests. By three analogies Paul 
vhow's that identity of* matter is preserved in a 
Variety of form. Corn is still corn whetlicr it be 
seed or plant, Hesh is still flesh whether it he 
human t'r belonging to some kind of animal; 
matter is still nauier wlielher it exists in the earth 
or in the sun. moon or stars. He seizes on the 
last illustration to drive home his point. The 
difference is a difference in form, in ttlory (41). 
So also tiie resurrection bc'dy dilfers from the 
natural body. As a seed is sown, so man is born; 
as the seed dies, so docs he; as it enters into new 
life as a plant, so is he ruiscvl in glory. 'I'he words 
natural and spiritual arc not to be thtniglU of as 
expressing the ’maicTiar ol’which the b<>dies arc 
made, but as stressing their adapiabiiity. The 
‘spiritual bodv' has some kind of germinal 
connection with the ‘natural body' though the 
devekapmeni is gUujons bt'vond our compre¬ 
hension, and liie ‘.spiritual bodv’ is perfectly 
adapted to the full life of a glorified spirit. This 
contrast IxMwecn natural life and spiritual life 
leads him again to contrast Adam a livimt soul 
and Christ aquicLenitiy {ov ‘life-giving') spirit (45). 
The contrast is worked out in some detail (45- 
49 1 , Verse 49 may be read as in rv mg. ‘let us 
also Ix'ar the image of the heavenly’, ll would 
be in keeping witli Paul’s method for him to 
urge that we should begin now to ‘put on Christ’, 
and to rcnind ofV hi'' analogy witli this practical 
iipplication. 

d. Immortality (xv, 50-58) 

The two realms having been dearly discerned, it 
remains to slate the antithesis between them and 
to show how it is overcome. / shew you a mystery 
(51); i.e. something which has been hidden but 
is now revealed. Paul here leaves the realm of 
natural knowledge, where analogy is possible, 
and describes the future coming of Christ from 
the point of view of a Ixiliever on earth (cf. 1 
Thes. iv. 13-18). By analogy he has already 
shown that those who died will he raised in- 
coiniptihle. Fiy revelation he teaches the corollary 
of this that those who arc alive at our Lord’s 
coming will he changed (52). Trump (52), The 
trumpet was the instrument for giving a com¬ 
mand, like the bugle of today. It is used meta- 
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phorically but with a reference to Old leslanient 
usage as in ITx. xix. 16. Death is swallowed up in 
victory (54). I'rom Is. xxv. 8. Death is pictured 
as a monster unable to hold liiose who have 
already become its victims and foiled of those 
Christians who arc alive at Christ’s return. "Jhis 
victory in w'hich Paul rejoices, regarding it as 
already present, is throiiyh our Lord Jesus Christ 
(57). 7he stin:.^ of death (5()). See Ho. xiii. 14. 
For a development of P.aul's teaching regarding 
sin, llio law and death see Rom. iv and v. Sin 
gives death its power and itself derives its power 
from the law. lie ye stedfast (58). Here again is 
the practical application of the doctrine. 'I Ite 
words in vain take us back to his original hypo* 
thesis. Hecausc the Corinthians have not believed 
in vain (cf. verse 2) they can he sure that their 
labour in the Lord will not be vain, f aith in 
the resurrection, liierefore, becomes the greatest 
pfoieclion against instability and lh»e greaiest 
in-.cntive to sei*' ce. 

\I. FINAL INSIRl CTIONS. xvi. 1-24 
u. Svsteinatie giving (xvi. 1-9) 

( ollectiofi for the saints (1). Hiis collectitm was 
for the po»or at Jerusalem and was a project dear 
to Paul’s bean. CT. 2 Cor. where chapters viii 
and i\ are laigelv devoted to it. See a.iso Acts 
xxiv. 17. f7ic first day of the weef (2). Aiready, it 
seems, this day was of special signiheanve for 
C hristians. Lay ly him in store. 1 iih.ei pul t)n one 
side at home a sum proportionate to what one 
has le^eivcd, or else hiing it tc' the central 
irea%urv of iIk- church. In ciilicr case it is wleai 
that regular, prt'poriionatc giving is urged. 
li'homufever ye shall appiovc (3). ‘I he reason for 
liiis catc i.* given m 2 (.'or. viii. 2t). 21. I d(> pass 
through \f(H edonia (5). belter, as in ks\ ,‘I intend 
U) pass lluouglt Macedonia'. The apostle is not 
referring to where he is at llic lime ol writing. 
Til is is given as Fp hesus in \ er.se 8, where in spite 
of all diliiciiliics there were tremendous i>ppor- 
tumTies wliich demanded his presence. 

b. C onccTiiing Timothy, ApolJo.s and Stephanas 
(xvi. 10-18) 

V'cr.ses 10 and 11 .serve to strengthen the impres¬ 
sion regarding Timothy's character which is 


derived from a study of Paul’s letters to him. 
Paul is very solicitous for the welfare of his 
‘dearly beloved sen’. Verse 12 shows that, in 
spile of the divisions in the church, Paul w^as 
in no way jealous of Apollos. Perhaps Apollos 
himself stayed away lest the position should be 
aggravated. See also Jntrodtdctioti. 

H atch ye ... (13, 14). These words sound like 
the concluding exlioriaticn of the Epistle. The 
return to the tl.ought of doing everything with 
charity shows Ikjw convinced Paul was that 
ifii;. was the solution of ali their practical difli- 
cultics. 

Stephanas . . . lortunatus . . . Achaicus (17); 
n.cmbcrs of the Christian convn.unity at Corinth 
w ho had brought news of the church to Paul and 
may have been the bearers cT iF.e letter contain¬ 
ing the various questions whicli I’aul has sought 
to answer. 'Wlun they return they arc to be 
rec( gni/cd as F.vlpers and labourers in the gospel 
with Paul. 

c. (ireelings and tio.sing prayer (xvi. 19-'24) 

The apostle is the link between the Christians in 
dilferenl paits and by conveying greetings from 
one group to antufer stresses their membership 
one with another. Aquiia and Priscilla liad been 
with I^aul at Coritiih and arc now with him at 
Fphesus. Holy kiss (20). An Eastern method of 
greeting taken up and used by the Church. It 
IS still piaciiscd on special occasions in the 
\ astern Orihc^dox C hutch. Mine own hand (21). 
It seems to have been Paul's custom to add a 
hnal salutation in his c»wn handwriting, so setting 
his seal upon tl.c idler. If any man love not the 
Lord (22). Personal love for Jesus C'hrist is the 
essence of Chrisiianjiy. Anaihcn.a (22). A Creek 
word meaning ‘cast aside' or. more forcibly, 
‘accursed*. Maranatha (22). Probably Aramaic, 
meaning ‘Our Lord, cornel' 1 he closing benedic¬ 
tion is disliiictivciv Pauline. 

The note placed at the end of ihc Epistle 
ii'dicatcs llic opinion held at the lime the 
Authorized Version was lirst issued (1611). 
As slated in the Introduction it is now thought 
that the letter was written from Fphesus, not 
Philippi, and was sent by the hand of Titus. 

\V. C, G. Proctor. 
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1. THK Al’OSrf.K’S RECENT TRIALS AND 
TRAV ELS, i. I - U. l.V 

a. Greetings (i. 1, 2) 

It is of inicrc.si to compare the c.'pening scntc.nccs 
of this Epistle with those of 1 Corinthians. We 
notice the omission of the word *ca!)cd’ from tlic 
phrase "called to be an apo.stle' (1 Cor. i. I). The 
longer phrase was suitable in a first leller. 
Similarly he had dcscrit)ed the Corinthians in tlic 
first letter as ‘called to be saints’ (I Cor. i. 2). 
Their statii.s and calling is now well known and 
need not be repealed. They arc simply tJw church 
of God which is at Corinth (1). In the first ictlcr 
the apostle is more general in his cissociating the 
church at Corinth with the whole Church in ‘all 
that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Cor. i. 2), Here he directs their atten¬ 
tion to the Christians beside them— all the saints 
which are in all Achaia (1). This is a good remin¬ 
der that Christians should lx: in fellowship w'ith 
other neighbouring Christians as well as being 
linked in Christ to those afar ofi’, 

b. God comforts His people (i. 3-11) 

Paul proceeds to strike the keynote of this 
Epistle— the need for reconciliation, a merciful 
attitude one to another, and a mutual comforting 
of one another—by describing God as the Father 
of mercies, and the Go / of all comfort H). His 
own immediate personal experiences in Ephesus 
(see 1 Cor. xv. 32; Acts xix) give sjxjcial signifi¬ 
cance to the words in verses 4 and 5. Abound (5). 
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To ihe aposilc. to sutfer fur CJirisi was the 
greatest ji)\, as it made him feel more close to 
Christ; and his constant cxpcriciicc was tluit the 
grace of God did in such cuscn all the more 
abound (see also iv. 10). Same sufferings (6). 
The apostle attributes to the Corinthians the 
same feelings of sorrow and grief over the 
estrangement as lie himself experienced, and 
also trusts that they now enjoy the same comfort 
from Ciod. Our Iwpc of you is stedfa^st (7). To 
hold a liigh opinion of a fcl!ow-man, however he 
may have tcm|>orarily failed, is a great help in 
his restoration. Despaired even of life (8). The 
uproar at Ephesus threatened the apostle’s 
life (sec Acts xix), but the experience made him 
reiilizc once again that his welfare was in the 
hands of CJod. Sentence (9); rv ‘answer’. As far 
as his human nature was concerned, death 
seemed inevitable. 

c. Paul denies that he has been fickle (i. 12-22) 

Testimony of our conscience (12). The Epistles 
as well as Acts show that Paul was consistently 
conscientious in his behaviour. Simplicity and 
godly sincerity (12). The Greek is ‘holinc.ss and 
sincerity of God’; that is, the holiness and the 
sincerity that God gives by His grace. Fleshly 
wisdom (12). Sec notes on 1 Cor. i. 18-25 and 
ii. 6-16. None other things (13). The aposilc 
leaches and writes the same things with con¬ 
sistency. Your rejoicing (14). Paul seems to have 
felt a specially close spiritual relationship with the 
Corinthians, and by this comment hopes to 
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riKike them as glad about him as he is about 
them. Day of the Lord Jesus (14); a general 
expression signifying the manifest triumph of 
Christ as Saviour and judge. It embraces all that 
is taught in Scripture about the second coming 
and judgment. 

Second benefit (15). Paul had hoped to visit 
Clorinth, to go up to Macedonia from there, and 
return to Corinth, thus giving that city a double 
call (sec Introduction), Some of the Christians 
in Corinth seem to have resented his failure to 
keep to his plan. The flesh (17). Unreliability in 
carrying out a task is characteristic of ‘fleshly 
men*. Paul asserts emphatically that he is not a 
‘yes and no’ man. God is true (18). There is no 
unreliability where Ciod is concerned, and Paul 
sets the same high standard for himself. The 
preaching of the gospel among them, carried out 
by Paul, Silvanijs and Timothy, was a positive 
and definite thing. For in Christ all the 
promises of Ciod come to fruition. God too, 
says Paul, established us with you (21), and 
Iwth anointed us (21), and sealed us (22); 
that is, God put His mark upon us as His 
projierty. He gave us the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts (22), i.e. a token payment in 
advance, or a token sample of the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

d. Personal reasoas for not visiting Corinth 

(i. 23- ii. 4) 

To spare you (23). Paul postponed his visit to 
let his feelings subside, and he does not hesitate 
to use language calculated to ix'rsuade men of 
his sincerity. Dominion (24). T he apostle dctes not 
claim any ultimate authority over the Corin¬ 
thians as regards their faith, but rather sets him¬ 
self alongside (’>f them as a fellow-believer. Taith 
(24). The Greek word includes the idctis of 
personal trust and obedience. Come a^ain (ii. 1). 
In view of the New Testament evidence, only 
two visits to Corinth arc certain. Therefore 
come here might have to lx given a wider 
interpretation and utken its referring to a com- 
muniaition from Paul, cither by letter (no longer 
extant?) or by message. H’rote (3). This lends 
support to the view lliat there was a letter w’hich 
is now lost (sec Introduction). 

e. A call to forgive (ii. 5-13) 

If any have caused grief {5). The apostle is not too 
explicit here in apportioning blame, thus showing 
a kindly Chri.stian spirit. Christians should not 
keep alive the memory of wrongs that arc passed 
and forgiven. Follow the rv rendering in this 
verse and notice that Paul asserts that the wrong 
affects the whole church. He may be suggesting 
that the church had not sufficiently taken the 
disgrace to heart. Ye ought rather to forgive (7). 
Tlie Christian should be ever ready to forgive (as 
he has been forgiven by God). This is in accord¬ 
ance with our Lord’s teaching. Swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow (7); too severe chastisement 
is discouraged. Confirm (8); i.e. ‘ratify’, make 
sure the penitent knows he is fully restored. 


Wc may infer that this was to be done by receiv¬ 
ing him back into the fellowship of the church as 
a repentant sinner. To this end also did / write (9). 
The Tost letter’ evidently was an exhortation to 
the charitable handling of this grievous affair, 
the details of which are unknown to us. In the 
person of Christ (10); the Greek is ‘in the presence 
of Christ’, signifying a consciousness of Christ 
being present and approving. The phrase implies 
‘acting on Christ's behalf’, and is a further 
reference to the oflkial reinstatement of the 
ofl'ender by Paul, acting for Christ the King and 
Head of the Church. Satan (11); the adversary 
wtmld gain an advantage over the church by 
the continuance of feelings of severity. 

Troas (12). The apostle recalls his recent 
travels to let the Corinthians know that all the 
lime he was seeking only to do God’s will, and 
was not (as miglit appear to outw'ard judgment) 
going back on his promise to visit them. The 
account in Acts .vx is very brief and gives no 
details. It simply relates that Paul, after the 
uproar at Fphesus, ‘departed for to go into 
Macedonia. And when he had gone over those 
parts, and had given them nnich exhoruuion, he 
came into Greece, and there abode three months’ 
(Acts XX. 1-3). The present Lpistle was written 
from Macedonia during the period of time 
referred to in these verses. 

II. THE N.ATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY, ii. 14 vi. 10 

The apostle breaks off the narrative suddenly 
and speaks of the nature of the Christian ministry. 
We may suppose him much troubled in mirid 
concerning the Corinthians, and how they 
would take his rebuke, received by them in the 
‘lost Fpisilc’. But, as he conicniplafed this, he is 
led to sec the wonderful nature of the ministry 
Christ has committed to him, and proceeds to 
speak about it. In doing so, he both glorifies 
Ciod ‘who hath given such gifts unto men’ 
(Eph. iv. 8), and also raises the level of the 
dispute between himself and the Corinthians to 
a lofty plane. 

a. T'lie tiiumpli of the gos^xl (ii. 14—iii. 6) 
Thanks be unto GfJc/(14). In his letters Paul is 
continually finding cause for such thanksgiving. 
In this Epistle cf. viii. 16, ix. 15. To triumph 
(14); lit. ‘lead in triumph’, as in Rv. The ancient 
cu.sloni of leading one's beaten foe in a triumphal 
priKCSsion may have bexn in the apostle’s 
mind. So he rejoices that the believer is so ‘led 
in triumph' by Christ. Savour (14) is a word 
originally connected with sacrifices and is 
introduced here as Paul remembers the incense 
used in triumphal processions. The apostle has 
spread abroad the knowledge of God just as the 
incense-bearer spreads the fragrance of the 
incense. But the preaching of the word has a 
double effect. To those who accept the message 
and are saved (15) it brings life; to those who 
refuse to listen it is in effect a savour of death 
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(16), since as a result of ihcir refusal they perish 
(15). Sufficient (16). As Paul conleinplates such 
a powerful inlliience as this emanating from 
himself, lie humbl>’ acknowledges his insii'lkiency 
and his dependence upon God (sec also iii. 5). 
Many, which corrupt the word of God (17). The 
apv'>slle will not diminish in any way the full 
gospel message to make it more acceptable to 
human thought. Tliis process had alreads started 
in his day. In Christ (17). PauTs whole life, 
tliought and actions were centred in Christ. 
This is a favourite Pauline form of expression 
(cf. Gal. ii. 20). 

Epistles of commendation (iii. 1). Tor the 
practice of commending teachers to other 
churches in tliis way see Acts xviii. 27. It would 
seem that teachers had visited Corinth who lv>re 
such letters, perhaps from the elders in Jeru¬ 
salem. Paul is arguing here that it was not the 
possession of such documents tliai guaranteed 
the truth ol the leachcTs ministry. A better 
means of judging was b\' the fruit of his work. 
So the converts of his ministry at Corinth were 
his epistle and, if properly read, suflicient 
commendation. From the use of the wi>rd ayain 
(1) and the repciiiion ol' the pJirase in \. 12, it 
would w'em that the teachers who opposed him 
were accusing him of having ‘com;r,ended him¬ 
self', and were suggesting that this was not a 
verv reliable credential compared with the letters 
they carried. Later, in 12, Paul turns the charge 
round and levels it against them. of 

Christ (3); a striking phrase referring to the 
message proclaimed by tiie witness of the be¬ 
liever's life when he is controiled by the Spirit of 
the liviirj Cod. The thought leads on i,) a rclcr- 
cnce to the old covenant. whs^.h was aUo wi nten 
b> God, and the laws of which were exterior to 
men. I’his is tiicn contrasted wjiii the new 
covenant, which is an inward work, operating in 
the realm of mind a. id spirit. Fleshy tables , .. ( .^); 
belter, as in rv, ‘tables that are hearts of flesh', 
which brings out marc clearly the reference to 
Ezk. xi. ly. The whole phrase recal!.^ Je. xxxi. .LL 
Our sufficiency is of God (5). Th(* minister is 
nothing (see 1 Cor. iv); God is iIjc elTecii/c 
operator. In this and (he folLnving '.civc Paul 
answers the question lie asked in ii. 16. Testament 
(6); the Greek is ‘covenant’: Lau’n vcrsit'ns use 
testament am, lienee the Lnghsh word. The Pililc 
speaks of the ‘old covenant’ and the ‘new covetj- 
ant’ to de.scribe the law, on the one hand, and 
God's gift of grace through Je>ij> Christ, on the 
otlier. Ixnter . , . spirit (6|. These words contrast 
the former dispensation with ilic latter. Judaism 
had become the following of a law, but Christ¬ 
ianity is the living of a life. A ministering of 
precepts must be dcadciiing owing to the in¬ 
ability of man to conform to what is w'riticn 
(‘the leller’); but the message of salvation brings 
life by means of the spiriUial, or life-giving, 
qualities attaching to the gospel through the 
Holy Spirit. Paul still has in mind here 
passages such as Je. xxxi. .31-34 and T/k. xi. 
!9, 20, 


h. The gospel’s greater and open glory (lii. 7— 
iv. 6) 

Ministration of death (7). By referring to (he law 
of Mo.scs in this w'ay, the apostle is recalling 
that death was the outcome of man’s failure to 
keep the law. Neverthele.ss, the inauguration of 
this ministry was accompanied by much glory— 
the glory of Sinai, and also the glory reflected 
on llie face of Moses. 'This is because the law 
rcNcals the will of God. Rather ylorious (8). The 
gift of life will abound still more to the glory of 
God, because nierc\ and love arc now combined 
with righteousness in man's knowledge of God. 
Condemnation . . . riyhteousne.ss (9). Under the 
law, man was condemned because of his pix>vcn 
unrighteousness. In Christ, man receives a 
righteousness, not his own, which is perfect in 
the -sight of God. This is ministered with much 
greater glory. Tluiwiess of speech (12). The 
apostle makes no reserve in his preaching; nor 
docs he need [o dress up what he has to say. The 
message of the gospel is a supcriaiive ca.se with¬ 
out any human adornment. 1’<7/7 (13); a reference 
to L.\. \\\iv. 32 35. The end (13). Tiic tlunight 
in the ap<>stic’s mind seems to he that Moses 
veiled his fa^c so that tlic Israelites W'oiild not 
see the iransitorinc.ss of the dispensation thus 
inaugurated, by the fading of the glory. But 
lhc> failed tt> perceive either the purpose of the 
law or the ncwei and greater dispensation which 
would foiK)w. Dime away in Christ (14). f\iui was 
given the special commission by God to proclaim 
the fulness of C.'lirist; that i*', that He w'as the 
fulhluKiit or the ‘end’ (sec Rom. \. 4) ol’the law; 
so liiat he w’lo had Christ iiad, in Him, all the 
rigluetxisiu-ss demanded by ilte law. (This theme 
is more fully worked out in Galatians and 
Ronuuvs.; It (To. Understand as referring to 
‘ilveir ticarT in the previous verse. I'he Lord {\1)\ 

i. e. the Lord Christ. !*aul .seems to he using the 
word Spirit here in the sense iti whiclt he has 
employed it in verses 6 .and 8 above, so that there 
is still the implied contrast vxaih the Tetter’. 
There is liberty (17); i.e. the corivciousness of the 
re.straining and coiidcmning nature of the law 
is taken away. Christians no k'ngcr desire to 
hie.ik the law; they are imbued with the spirit 
of the law. Ate changed (18); the RV reads ‘But 
we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror 
llie glvuy of i.he Lord, are transformed into the 
.same image from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit’. This Icachc.s us that the man 
who has lurried to C7hrist and reflects Him in his 
life is transflirmed more and more in glory, by 
CJirist will) is the Spirit. The law contains the 
mind of the Spirit. 

lie Taint mtt (iv. 1). The apostle was ever 
exmscious of the glory of the ministry of the 
CJii islian gospel, and awtire that human beings, 
in their own strength, were unworthy of it; 
hence his repeated a.ssertion that God givc.s the 
grace (or mercy) for the ministry, and so up¬ 
holds the glory of the ministry by His own 
pow'cr. Not walk inf; in craftiness (2). No human 
argumentation suits the commending of the 
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gospel lo the world; such inevitably becomes 
‘craftiness'. Handling the word of God deceitfully 
(2). Tlie Greek verb translated ‘handling deceit- 
fully' continues the idea ol' craftiness, i.e. 
human manipulation witii an end in view other 
than the truth. Cf. iii. 12n. above. The phrase 
the word of God can be inlerprcled broadly as 
the revelation of (iod. T hat it refers ]>rimarily 
here to the gospel message we need not doubt; 
but it would also embrace the revelation of God 
in the old covenant, whicli is the background of 
the gospel; and so it could ultimately be inter¬ 
preted (by us today) as referring to the Bible as 
a whole. Commending ourselves to every man's 
conscience t2). The gospel commends itself to 
all except w'ilfiil wrongdoers, and the Christian 
should be a man whose life all can commend. 
Midi'S). The word for liid' is the word used in 
iii. 13 for ‘veiled' and the thought is liiikcd on 
tt) that passage. The god oj this world (4); KV 
mg., ‘of iliis age'. T he reference is tc^ the present 
temporal order. The Ihnle ascrilx;s this role to 
Satan. (See 1 Cor. v . 5n.) The light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ (4): Rv ‘the light ot‘ the glory of 
ilie gospel of Ciirist'. T he work of the god of 
this world is directed towards the (.object of 
turning men away from the light. Paul once 
again draws attention to the ‘glory* of the gospel, 
pcrhai^s with the ministration of the law still in 
mind. Intage of Cod {A). ‘No man hat!) seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the l ather, he hath declared him' 
(Jn. i. 18). In 1 Ccw. xi. 7, Paul declatcs that ntan 
IS ‘the image ofCiod', gchng back in tlH>ughi to 
Gn. i, 2h. Sin has marred the image in all man¬ 
kind; lull it is seen again, perteclly, in Christ. 
Light to shine (n); a reference to Gn. i. 3. Christ, 
the light of the world (Jn. viii. 12i. shines in the 
Itcari of the bclie\cr. Spiritual illumination is 
the accompaniment of regenenition, and this in 
turn originates in Christ. T he point of the verse 
in Paul’s argument is thtil it is Ciod who has 
shined; therefore iiny unbelief in men is due, 
not to i)bscurit> in the message, but to wilful 
hostility of men. Because the true light now 
shines, Paul prockiims it. 

c. The heavenly treasure in earthen vessels 

(b. 7 18) 

Verse 7 again e.xpre.sscs the real source and power 
of the Chri.stian ministry The minister is an 
earthen vessel. Sec iii. 5 above. Distressed (8); 
Rsv ‘crushed’. Cast down (9); kv ‘smitten down*. 
Paul’s life was full of afflictioii. \ et, in spite of his 
sutt'ering, his attitude is that it could all have 
been much worse. Me refuses tv> allow his faith 
to be shaken. Bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus (10). This is the W'ay the apostle 
is able to interpret the allliclions he endured as 
he ministered in the name of Christ. His Master 
had suffered great afflictions in the days of His 
flesh, and the disciple is ready lo experience like 
afflictions; for in them, and through them, he 
feels the presence of Christ with him, turning 
these deadly afflictions into triumphant victory. 


This being st), the lije also of Jesus (10) is mani¬ 
fest in the disciple’s body, that is, in his earthly 
cxperience.s. Verse 11 reiterates the thought. 
Death . . . life (12). T he apostle’s arduous life is 
contrasted will) the fruit of salvation manifested 
in liis converts. 

/ believed (13). The same Greek root as for 
‘faith*. Per .onal trust in God leads lo testimony 
lor God, even il that testimony includes the 
recounting of allliclions. The psalmist had the 
.same experience. (See, e.g., Ps. cxvi. 9-Jl.) lot 
your .sakes (15). 'I'hc apostle again expresses 
his particular desire for the salvation of the 
Corinthians. Perish (16); rsv ‘wasting away’. 
Inward man (16). The spirit of Paul was waxing 
stronger and stronger in his labours for Christ, 
in spite of ihc loll which affliction was taking of 
his pliYsical powers. Verses 17 and 18 express 
confidence in Ci(»d’s care for the believer. They 
do not contain a ‘phikxsophy of suffering', that is, 
they do not explain the cause or purpose of 
suffering; but lliey do express the assured know¬ 
ledge of the reality of things eternal against 
which the things temporal are of slight account 
(cf. Rom. viii. 18). a\ wealth of meaning lies 
behind Paul's use of the phrase our light afflic¬ 
tion iii) to describe all that he himself had 
suffered. 

d. The earthly and the heavenly house (v. 1-10) 

Ciiapicr v is closely connected with the last 
chapter, and develops further the thought of the 
eternal glory of the Ix'lievet in contrast to his 
present temporal life. Building of God {\). Paul 
goes into greater detail than most other New 
Testament writers in his leaching about the 
personal resurrection of believers. The earthly 
home of' the spirit of man is likened to a taber¬ 
nacle^ or ‘lent*, but the heavenly house lo a 
building (1). Heavens (1); i.e. the spiritual regions 
where Ciod dwells. The plural is a Jewish usage. 
Scripture goes us this word to describe the 
‘place’ and the ‘state' of a s(.)u! in bliss. It is not 
incorrect Iv) sa\ ih.ii nothing is revealed about 
heaven except liic blessedness of those who arc 
brought there b> C'hrist. This is enough as a spur 
to faith. Sot for that we would be unclothed (4). 
Paul's desire is m>t dcal’n, but that experience of 
‘victory o\cr death’ which is to be the happy 
lot of Ix'lievers who are alive at Christ's coming 
(sec 1 C or. xv. 50-55). Wrought us for the self¬ 
same thing (5). God has prepared believers for a 
heavenly life, with accompanying qualities of 
‘bodily* existence. At home in the body . . . absent 
from the Lord (6). The close union with Christ 
after death, or at His coming, in comparison with 
which this life may be described as being ‘absent’ 
from Him, is the thought that prompts this 
statement, faith . . . sight (7). Tb.ese words 
indicate ilie difference between the two states. 
Wherefore we labour (9). Notice that the apostle 
did not let the contemplation of the heavenly 
stale hinder his undertaking the work for Christ 
which needs to be done in this earthly state. 
Judgment seat (10). The Greek word means 
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‘award throne' and was used of the Olympic 
Games. The ‘judgment throne of (Jod' in Re\. 
XX. 11 is a different word, 'rhe idea of awards for 
the faithful is clciirly taught by our Lord (con¬ 
sider, e.g., the parable of the talents, Mt. xxv. 
14-30), and also in the New I'eslament writings 
generally. The word appear (10), too, suggests an 
appearance for awards, not for judgment. '1‘hc 
word is more aceurately translated as ‘made 
manifest' in rv (as in verse 11 of av). The Greek 
word translated receive (10) is a word with a 
variety of meanings, one being to ‘supply’, to 
‘carry off’, to ‘gain’. The sense thus would be 
that Christians, working for Christ, may 
accomplish some things that are .eoot/, but 
some that are baJ (lit, ‘woiihless*). Of what 
kind they are will be revealed wh-en ‘wc are 
made manifest before ihe judgment scat of 
Christ’. 

e. The ministry' of recoueiliation (v. 11- vi. 10) 

The apostle passes on to indicate the effect of 
Christian ministry in the Jives of men and women 
who pay heed to thiC gospel. 7'he apostle pleads 
with ins readers to accept the recfiiciliaiion that 
God has provided through Christ, le/ror of the 
Lord (11); i.e. the fear ol*God, reverence for God. 
Persuade (11). Our arguments, lie says, are for 
men, but God knows our inner mind. Made 
manifest iti your consciences (11). At this point 
Paul seems to revert to tlic thought of iii. 1, 2. 
He hopes that the Corinthians perceive the 
sincerity of his ministry, lliis is what should 
commend his work to iliem. Cf. x, 18. Glory (12); 
lit. ‘boast’. Some had been leading tlie Corin¬ 
thians to despise Paul and his companion.s, 
because they lived under such haidships. But 
an examination of the apostle's inner life will 
give them all the an.swer they need for those 
whose boast is only in externals. CT. x, 7 kv and 
see note on x, 12. By verse 13 the apostle prt)bably 
means to convey to the Corinthians tiiat, whether 
he appears mad or sc'bcr, he is Ciod's minister, 
and he is not affected by his detractors’ opinion 
of him. F^erhaps the words were chosen to cover 
two types of criticism. Some may have said that 
he was an ecstatic; others that he was loo sober 
or umissuming. 

The verses which follow give us a valuable 
insight into the apostle's understanding of 
Christ's death. He begins by saying that the love 
of C hrist eonstraineth us (14); that is, the love 
that Christ exhibited fur the human race in 
dying for them holds the apostle fast in his 
allegiance to such a Saviour. If the Saviour died 
thu> for all (14; lit. ‘on behalf of all’), they 
should reckon themselves as having died too; 
for Christ represents supremely the whole human 
rate. (See Col. i. 17, ‘in him all things consist’.) 
Therefore they should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him (15). Notice the repeti¬ 
tion: ‘One died for all’ , . . ‘he died for all’ . . . 
‘him which died Ibr them’. The death of Christ 
for the salvation of men is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, and it should ‘hold us in’ 


(‘construin' us). Know we no man after the flesh 
(16); that is, making the fleshly, or earthly, life 
th.c standard of our judgrncnl. Christ after the 
flesh (16). Christ ioo lived an earthly life, but 
we no longer think of Him in such terms. Know 
we him no more (16). Not only has Jesus passed 
into the realm of spirit, but also the revelation 
of vvlio He was- the Son of God—makes 
earthly knowledge c)r Him take a subordinate 
place. Later heretical thought, known as 
'docelism', dismis.sed Christ's earthly life as 
unreal; but this is far from the apostle’s meaning 
here. A new ireature (17); the believer, loo, has 
cnicied a new realm of being. Verses 18 and 19 
express Ciod's plan of reconciliation of the world 
to Himself, which opens this new realm to men. 
Reioneikd It is God Himself who docs away 
with the sin c l the world. It is the atonement 
which makes possible reconciliation (see also 
Rom. V. 10). hot impufinft their trespasses (19). 
This is an act of God which indicates the depth 
of 1 lis love and mercy for weak human beings. 
Christ has taken upon Himself the whole burden 
of sin, so that man is freed from having to answer 
lor his own sinful past. Cod . . . in C'hrist, re- 
eoneiliny (19). Note the KV rendering, which 
omits the comma. Tlsis verse is not so much a 
proof text of our Lord’s deity (Ciod was in 
Christ) iis a statement that God was reconciling 
in Christ. Ministry of reconciliation (18). Word of 
reconciliation (19). By describing his ministry in 
these two ways, the apostle emphasizes the ele¬ 
ments of ‘declaration’ (word) and ‘application’. 

Ambassadors for C hrist (20). Behind all the 
aiH)Slolic activity was the consciousness of the 
Person of Christ. 'Ihc apostle here uses a word 
which indicates a po.sition of highest honour 
bestowed by the living Christ Himself. We . . . 
beseech you . . . be ye reconciled to God (20). This 
was the great desire of the apostle for all man¬ 
kind. He appeals to men to accept God’s re¬ 
conciliation which He has wrought in Christ. 
Our Lord's death was effective not merely to 
remove man’s hosiiliiv to God, but also to deal 
with the divine necessity requiring that God 
should turn from man. The way is now open for 
men to enter into God's forgiveness. God has 
made him (i.c. Christ) to be sin on our behalf 
(21). Probably a unique phrase in literature, 
appropriate to the fact that it describes a unique 
event. Christ w£us not made to be a ‘sinner’, 
but to Ixj sin. He therefore bore no personal 
punishment, although He did bear the full 
penalty for the sin of the whole world. (The 
reader should refer to Gal. iii. 13 and Rom. viii. 

3 for other Pauline expressions of the same 
revealed truth.) He bore this for us (21) that we 
might be released from sin and so be reconciled 
to God. This reconciliation too has a positive 
Significance, for by it we are made (kv ‘become’) 
the rifthteousness of God in him (21); i.e. be 
regarded by God as righteous, though not yet 
actually so. This is the doctrine of justification. 
There is a parallelism between Christ’s being 
made sin, though Himself sinless, and the 
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believer’s being regarded as righteous from the 
initial moment oi' belief. 

The apostle now sums up in general terms the 
work and character of a minister. In vain (\i. I); 
i.c. without its cIVcct being shov^'n in one’s life. 
Verse 2 is a quotation from Is. xlix. 8, which is a 
messianic prophecy. Day of salvation (2); i.c. 
the epoch in which salvation is present Ix'cause 
it has been brought in by Christ. Ministry be not 
blamed (3). I'hc apostle realizes that the mis¬ 
behaviour of his converts will be used to dis¬ 
credit his ministry of the gospel to them. In 
verses 4-10 he describes the nature and character 
of the ministry which he has exercised. In all 
things approving ourselves (4); RV ‘commending 
ourselves’. Cf. iii. 1, 2, v. 12. Here is the answer 
to those who have questioned his credentials. 
In all circumstances Paul and his companions 
have shown that they have 'received not the 
grace of God in vain’, and so constitute an 
example for the Corinthians. Through all kinds 
of diilicult exi^eriences (4, 5) and in spite of 
urUruc charges and contrary opinions cxprcs.scd 
about them (8, 9), their genuineness has been 
proved by the spiritual quality of their lives (b), 
the truth and force of their message (7) and their 
reaction to the sufferings inllicled upon them 
(9, 10). This is the way in which the true minister 
of Ciod commends himself to the attention of 
his hearers. 

III. A PERSONAL APPEAl.. vi. 11 vii. 16 

a. l>et affection be mutual (vi. 11-13) 

The apostle now turns in a i^crsonal way to the 
Corinthians and makes an earnest appeal for a 
return of affection and frankness between them. 
Ye are not straitened in us (12); that is, *We do 
not give you a small place in our affections; 
rather ye yourselves restrict the affection which 
you might enjoy from us’. Bowels (12): a Jewish 
phrase to indicate the seal of the affections. We 
say ‘heart’. Recompence (13); that is, ‘give to 
me as I am giving to you’. Paul wishes to speak 
to them about matters that might offend, but 
first reassures them of his love for them. 

b. A call to separation (vi. 14—vii. 1) 

This section seems somewhat isolated, as the 
personal theme is taken up again in vii. 2fi'., 
which links up with the thoughl of vi. 13. The 
subject-matter here is marriage with unlKdievcrs, 
a topic which was also discussed in 1 Cor. vii. 
lOff. The apostle strongly exhorts Christians not 
to mix with unbelievers in the sense of sharing 
in their lives. Marriage is, of course, the supreme 
way of sharing in the life of another; but the 
apostle would appear to widen the scope of his 
exhortation as the passage proceeds. Belial (15); 
that is, Satan. Ye are the temple of the living 
God (16). This is one of the great revealing 
phrases of Scripture, conveying a wonderful 
revelation in a few pregnant words. God dwells 
in the hearts and lives of believers, and God has 
no fellowship with Satan. Therefore believers 


cannot tolerate companionship with unbelievers 
in their distinctive acti\'itics. Come out (17). A 
quotation from Is. lii. 11, which is there addressed 
to the priests. Just as ihe priests of Israel were 
to be strictly ‘clean’, so now all Christians are to 
he so, for they arc all ‘priests’. The apostle 
enlarges tlic thought of the passage from Isaiah 
by a rcfercticc aiso to Bzk. xxxvii. 27. Flesh and 
spirit (vii. 1). Jhe whole man must be kept clean. 

c. Paul rejoices in their repentance (vii. 2-16) 

Receive us{2) \ the Greek is more vividly rendered 
by ‘make room for us’ (rv mg.). Wc return to the 
theme raised in vi. 13. The apostle recounts his 
anxiety about the quarrel between him and them 
which he felt when he had proceeded to Mace¬ 
donia, and was there awaiting the coming of 
litus. This passage helps us to make a con¬ 
jecture as to tite occasion and circumstances of 
the writing of the present Epistle, and has been 
made use of in the Introduction iq.v.)- He had 
written a severe letter to them which he des¬ 
patched probably through Titus. As soon as it 
was gone, he felt he had overdone it, and might 
have lost the Corinthians altogether. I do not 
repent, though I did repent (8). His joy knew no 
lx)unds when he learnt from Titus that the 
Corinthians had received the letter in a spirit of 
true repentance (sec verses 4, 6, 9, 13). blot to 
be repented of (10); the repentance which leads 
to salvation is never to be regretted (see uv). 
The sorrow of the world worketh death (10). When 
the world’s pleasures fail, as they inevitably do, 
the end is despair, death. His cause (12); the 
exact nature of the wrongdoing is not told us. 
Whether this present reference is to the same 
incident as that recorded in 1 Cor. v. 1 is un¬ 
certain. Onr care for you (12): the reading is 
‘your care for us’ as in rv. The apostle continues 
to rejoice in the ‘falling out, which all the more 
has endeared* and which has revealed to the 
Corinthians how much liiey aired for him. In 
this the Corinthians have shown an example of 
the right response to the gospel, how the grace of 
God works in the restoration of relations of love. 

IV. THE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR 
IN JUDAEA, vui. 1 -ix. 15 

a. Titus will organize the collection (viii. 1-15) 
The passage now before us is of great interest, 
though the subject-matter, namely, a ‘special 
collection’, iniglit appear to be of no permanent 
importance. The interest, however, lies in the 
fact that the apostle exhorts the brethren of 
Achaia to add their offering to that of the 
brethren of Macedonia, to help the material 
needs of the poor saints at Jerusalem. Thus we 
learn from the Scriptures that we have a duty 
towards our poorer brethren in the Lord; and 
that the fulfilment of this duty can have rich 
spiritual significance. 

It was not in circumstances of prosperity that 
the saints in Macedonia made this collection. 
They were in a great trial of t^ffUction and deep 
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poverty (2) when they g;i\'e liberally and, indeed, 
beyond their power (3). 'I hen they were anxious 
to pass on their gift by ihc h;ind.s of Paul and 
his eonipanions, regarding the giving of the gitt 
to the saints at Jerusalem as the expression of 
fellowship (4). Titus (6). I'itus was the organizer 
of a similar eolleetion among the Corinthians, 
dhe apostle exhorts them to show the same 
zeal in this practical Christian maticM* as they 
did in such things as their faith, utterance, 
knowledge, and dilii'c/ue (7), matters of a more 
‘spiritual’ character. 7he apostle obviously 
regarded the full Christian life as embracing 
both kinds of activities. He admits, however, in 
verse 8 that he has no authority to demand the 
collection from them, but only to gi\e iliem the 
opportunity of proving the sincerity of your love 
(8). Verse 9 sums up in a wonderful way tlie 
w'hole purpose of ilie incarnation. Christ's 
position of glory with the I aiher is sacriliced 
b> Him so that He maN bring us aid. Cf. Phil, 
ii. 6. 7. So ought we to sacrilice something to aid 
others. For tliis use of our Lord's life and death 
as an example see also 1 Pet. li. 20, 21. A year 
ay:o (10). A note of time w nich helps to place the 
writing of this Lpistle chronoiogicail\. L\ idently 
at that time the Ccnanihians had undertaken the 
making of su^h a collection; the apostle now 
prompts them to carr\ it out. Perhaps he enlarges 
somewhat on this subject in order to gel them 
occupied on a practical niaitci as a safe antidote 
to their quarrelling over matters which should 
new lx forgotten. A willin:^ mind (12). Cf, our 
Lord's commendation of the widow wiu) gave 
‘of her want' a very small sum indeed (Mk. xii. 
41-44). No one can gi\e wliat he docs nc^i pcxssess. 
it is the spirit it'i which the gis ing i> done at whicii 
our Lord loo.ss. Notice, also, that there should 
be an ecpiality (14) in the sense that iio one should 
lx overburdened in the giving if there is not a 
corresponding need in itie rcceiscr. Olliers should 
not be unduly eased, and \e burdened (13). 
Another occasion may ai isc when ire transaction 
should be reversed, //e that had i:athered much 
(15). This is a free quotation fre-m hx. xvi. 18. 

b. Arrangcnicnl.s for the collection dc*seribi*d 
(viii. 16—ix. 5) 

This pas.sage shows the apostle's organizing 
powers and his knowledge of human nature, 
'liius is one of those w1k» will organize the 
collection. But another hroihej (18) will help 
him, and perhaps still one or two more (sec ix. 
5). The ‘brother’ mcniioned in verse 18 is 
unknown to us, but evidently he was well 
known to the Corinthians, fur liis praise is in the 
gospel throughout all the churches (18). Fu.thcr- 
more, he was elected by the dun dies to travel 
with Paul (19). It might conceivably be Barnabas 
or John Mark, of both of whom th.esc w'ords 
W'ould be true. Others laivc suggested Luke and 
Apollos. Your ready mind (19). 7'he Cireek is 
‘our’. The meaning is virtually unaltered. Verses 
20 and 21 show Paul's desire tljal the destination 
of every penny sliould be dearly known. Our 


hrother (22). Another unknown Christian. / have 

(22) . liicrc is no Creek verb in the text. This is 
suppiieil to make a sentence. Tie has' might 
give a belter meaning. If wc allow- ourselves a 
little liberty, we may think of this brother as a 
Chri^.lIa^ ‘accountant', and his enthusiasm would 
be increased by a good resjuinse from the 
Corinthians, for lie allied his accountancy W'ith 
ev angelism. Titus . . . messengers of the churches 

(23) . J lUis is given the ccrtilicale of being 
Paul's jxrsonal emissary, iK>t a servant to Paul 
in status, but evidently devoted to the great 
apostle and helping him gladl>; ‘mine own son 
after the common faith' is the way Paul describes 
him in Til. i. 4. The Creek word for ‘messengers' 
is ‘apostles'. Its use in a general sense here 
would seem to indicate that the word had not 
yet assumed the sjxcialized sense which we 
aiiach to it. These were men who were appointed 
by local church councils and sent forth to convey 
greetings and instruction to other churches or 
evangelize new areas. Thev were ‘travellers for 
('heist'. 

I he apostle has evidently been speaking to the 
Maecdonia.n CTuisiians of the zeal of the 
Corinthians concerning liie eollecnon; but 
knowing the weakness of human nature, and 
perluips fearing the consequences of the quarrels 
which liad arisen, lie takes tiic precaution of 
sending this group of me.' sengers ahead; so that 
when he ^.onies, accompanied perhaps by some 
Macedonians, the collection will be ready, and 
will come up to cxpectalion. >V had noliev before 
(ix. 5); note av mg. ‘Which hath txen so much 
spoken oi’ beime', or k\ ‘aforepiornised’. As of 
covetousness (5). 'Lhc ap(.>sl!c has taken great 
trouble to lift the act of giving to a liigh spiritual 
level. 

c. Priiidples of Christian giving (ix. 6-15) 

The apostle prcKCcds io dcscrilx the spirit in 
which Oirisiians should give for the needs of 
others and how the grateful receiving of .such 
gifts by ihe^c others should lead them to prayer 
Oil behalf c-f the donors. 'Lhiis a two-way blessing 
is created, and the apostle glorifies God as he 
contcmplales this blessed result. 

He which soweih sparinyjy (6). This is a message 
taken fixjni nature and applied to the spiritual 
hie. If wc scatter seed sparingly, our crop will be 
scant. .So if wc draw- back, or ar e grudging, in cur 
Christian service, the harvest will be light. Verse 
7 gives us the spirit of such service. Cheerful 
yiver (7). The Greek W'ord is ‘hilarious'. This 
connotes a sjnril of real enjoyment sweeping 
away all r estraint. Cod is able (8). Man’s giving is 
not i’rom his own products, but out of things 
(jod has already given to him. The Bible reminds 

us of this in many places.‘CJf thine own Iiavc 

wc given thee' (1 Ch. xxix. 14). In verse 9 the 
apostle quotes IVom Fs. cxii. 9. The Psalm de¬ 
scribes tlie manner of life of a l ighteoiis man. He 
shaW be rich in his house, and shall himself give 
to others. He shall not fear evil tidings, for his 
heart is fixed in God. In other words, the Bible 
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teaches that the man of God will not suffer 
need, but actually will have sufficient to give to 
others. Minister bread (10); the rv gives the 
meaning more clearly: ‘He that supplieth seed to 
the sower and bread for food, shall supply and 
multiply your seed for sowing, and increase the 
fruits of your righlcousness.'* h abundant . . . 
unto God (12). God has so constituted human 
life that our service for each other leads to blessing 
to ourselves, and is itself to (iod\ glory, who is 
the Oeator of all things. Uspvtintent (13); i.e. 
‘proof’. Professed subjection unto the ^ttspel of 
Christ (13). d'he saints, who will receive the gilt, 
will welcome it all the more because it springs 
from the acceptance of the gospel by the Corin¬ 
thians. Loni' after you (14). A bemd of love is 
created by these gifts. Thanks be unto God (15). 
The contemplation of all these results makes the 
apostle rejoice in his spirit for the working of 
Ciod in human hearts. His unspeakable yift (15). 

Cf. viii. 9. The apo^lle’s mind nalur.illy rises to 
the thought of Ciod's generosity to men in His 
gift of Christ, a thought which can never tind 
fully adequate expression. 

V. PAUL’S APOSTOLIC Al'THORIT>i. 

X. 1 xiii. 10 

In chapter x we enter an atmosphere totally 
different from that of the previous r'lie. 1 or this 
reason some believe that tiii > section is part of the 
lost letter in which the apv>sile .spoke so severely 
to the Corinthians that he feared he would U^se 
their friendship altogether by it (sec vii. Hu.). 

a. Paul defends himself against false charges 
(X. 1-18) 

The points in this present chapter which are 
raised by the apostle as needing defence arc (irst, 
that his presence when amongst them is base (1), 
but when absent he writes in a weighty and 
powerful manner (10); and second!}, that he 
walks according to the flesh (2). Obviously some 
detractors had arisen who tried to undermine 
his authority. Perhaps the> were not Corinthians, 
but other ‘travelling apostles’ who were seeking 
to win support for themselves by speaking ill of 
others. Such persons would have known of 
Paul’s writings not only to the Corinthians but 
to other churches too, and so tlie term letters 
(10) might have a wider signilicancc than the 
Corinthian letters. They sought to make an 
unfavourable comparison between these ‘weighty 
documents’ and (he insignificant appearance and 
manner of speech of the apostle who wrote them. 

Wc may ascribe jealousy to this slatcmcnt, and 
need not take it as expressing reality. 1‘hc man 
who alnuxst persuaded king Agrippa to become 
a Christian, or who could silence a mob by his 
speech, is not likely to have been weak and 
contemptible in his speech (10). We know some¬ 
thing today of the pow'cr of propaganda—the 
constant repetition of lies which eventually are 
accepted as truth because they have been re¬ 
peated so often. These detractors were propa¬ 
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gandists of this type. The apostle challenges the 
Corinthians to weigh the matter again. 

With regard to the second charge the apostle 
distinguishes walking after the flesh from walk¬ 
ing in the flesh (3). The latter is of necessity w'hilc 
a man is in this life. The meaning of the former 
phrase would be to live for this world and to 
observe its standards. In the present case it 
would .seem to refer to Paul’s manner of preach¬ 
ing the gospel and his habit of self-support as 
contrasted widi a more elaborate presentation of 
religion and the acceptance of hospitality, as if 
by right, by certain other ‘apostles’ who visited 
Corinth (see xi. 13). On first sight, we should 
apply the description of ‘walking after the flesh’ 
to ih(>se ‘apostles’ rather than to Paul. But it is a 
distinctive feature of false propaganda that it 
aurihulc.s its own failings to those whom it 
persecutes. Wc cun understand from the various 
allusions in this Lpistlc that these apostles made 
a great show and display which impressed some 
people. Paul, on the other hand, was humble and 
meek in his personal hearing, always considerate 
of others and ever loath io press his own rightN. 
The acceptance oi' this false propaganda forced 
the ap(.>sile ti> recount his sufferings I'or Christ, 
which could not he paralleled by the false 
apostles. 

With this general introduction in mind we 
can now' look at the passage in detail. Meekness 
andyenilem ss of ('hrist (1); the gospel n:i’'rati\e 
confirms this. The apostle >ecks to display the 
charaeterisiics of his Master. I'he weapons of our 
warfare are not earnal. but nn<^Jtty through God to 
the pulliny down of sirony hohls (4). The word 
‘carnal* lierc may be understood primarily to 
refer to methods adopted by ‘naiural’ men 
for the overcoming of their enemies or the 
achicvemt?nt of their purposes. From verse 5 
we gat’ncr that it is of thought and belia\’iour 
tliat the apostle is chiefly thinking. In this realm, 
argunieniatio-n, bullying ;ind compulsion are 
the methods of natural men. Strong; holds mav be 
taken as referring to opinions strongly advocated 
by the holders. These must be examined in the 
light of the knowledge of God, and cast down if 
false. F\ery thought is to be brought into captiv¬ 
ity to the obedience of Christ (5). The apostle 
clearly lias in mind a section in the Corinthian 
church against whom he fears he may have to lake 
a very strict line. It is the last thing he wishes to do, 
but he will not shrink from doing so if necessary. 

Do ye look . . . after the outward appearance? 
(7); probably belter translated as a statement, 
‘Ye look . . .' as in rv. The thought links on 
again to his argument in v. 12ff. Those who 
glory in this way make special claims to belong 
to Christ (cf. the reference to the ‘Christ party’ 
in 1 Cor. i. 12), but Paul is just as inucli His. For 
thoie^h / should boast somewhat more (8). The 
reference may again be to one of the crilici.sms 
levelled at him. rsv translates ‘even if I boast a 
little too much'. Commend themselves (12). This 
seems to have been u charge levelled against 
Paul by visiting preachers (cf. iii. 1, v. 12). Paul 
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now turns it back on his detractors. His own 
spiritual experience made him shrink from any¬ 
thing in himself that might be commendable; he 
utterly debased himself because he was so con¬ 
scious of the change in him made by the grace of 
God acting in his life. But in the present instance 
he is forc*ed to speak as a man to men, and to 
recount his own deeds and behaviour. Ewn 
unto you (13). The apostle is going to relate the 
experiences he has had which are the background 
out of which, as it were, he eventually was 
granted the privilege by God of preaching to the 
Corinthians. I'he apostle thus hopes that he 
may now be able to go forth even unto regions 
beyond you (16). If we refer to Rom. xv. 19 24, 
v\'e find that the apostle contemplates visits to 
western Greece, Rome and even Spain. In 
another marl's line (16); rv ‘in another's pro¬ 
vince’. Verse 17 implies that Paul himself is 
ascribing the glory to the Lord. Verse 18 should 
be read in the light of iii. 1, v. 12, x. 12. 

b. The character of Paul’s ministry (xi. 1-15) 

The apostle now launches out into a discourse 
well calculated to show up these false teachers. 
He does tins because he is Jealous over the 
Corinthians (2) and is greatly disturbed by the 
thought that they migh.t be led astray. He wishes 
to present them as a chaste virgin to Christ (2), i.e. 
as a people whose faith has not been cc^niamin- 
ated by falsehood. He is anxious that their 
minds should not be corrupted front the simplicity 
that is in Christ (3), Note that the rv inserts the 
words ‘and the purity’ after the word simplicity. 
Rsv renders ‘led away from a sincere and pure 
devotion to Christ’. In view of the modern 
critical altitude towards the early chapters of 
Genesis it is of great interest that I'aul mentions 
the account of Hve’s temptation by the serpent 
in this verse. The apostle was very fond of Old 
Testament references. Several times in his 
Epistles he refers to Adam (c.g. 1 Cor. xv; 
Rom. v) and references to Abraham, David and 
other Old Testament characters arc also frequent. 

The apostle now upbraids the Corinthians for 
their patient listening to fiilse preachers. Ve might 
well bear with him (4); rather ‘ye arc very patient', 
used no doubt ironically. Rude in speech (6). The 
phrase means not following the rhetorical rules 
of the schools. Paul challenges the Corinthians 
to consider whether ultimately he did not lead 
them to deeper things than the.se other chiefest 
apostles (5), a phrase which is also ironical. The 
word for chiefest i.s really an adverb. The meaning 
is those who were more than mere mcs.scngers. 
They posed as authorities themselves. 

The apostle refers to the fact that he did not 
make hinrself a charge upon them. Some were 
foolish enough to think on this account that the 
gospel he preached was less valuable. With 
verse 7 cf. xii. 13. Robbed other churches (8). Paul 
is really indicating that he did not receive wages 
at all for preiiching the gospel. If what was 
given him for his support by other churches was 
to be regarded as ‘earnings’, then he had in 
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effect ‘robbed’ them since the service given was 
not to them but to the Corinthians. Thus he 
reduces the whole argument to absurdity. His 
needs were always met; and if he did not in fact 
receive anything material from the Corinthians, 
it was because the Macedonian Christians liad 
supplied most of his needs. Jn particular wc learn 
from Acts xviii. 5 that Timothy and Silas were 
instrumental in conveying this help to the apostle, 
l or the general principle enunciated in these 
verses see notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1-27. Found even 
as we (12). This is a challenge to the false apostles 
to make their own living. 

Satan . . . his ministers (14, 15). The New 
Tcsiament leaches us that we have an active 
spiritual adversary in this world, namely, Satan; 
and that he enslaves men to be his ministers. 
Their ‘gospel' would be presented as a ‘gospel of 
righteousness' in order to trap the unwary. It is 
essential for all who would be truly saved to 
know that righteousness conics to them only 
through faith in CJirist Jesus, not of their own 
works, lest any man should boast (.see Eph. ii. 
9), and to use this knowledge as a lest of any 
teaching presented to them. 

c. Paul’s defence based on his life and work 
(xi. 16- xii. 11) 

The apostle now proceeds to make his defence 
by recounting the hardships tlirough which he 
had passed. He rc\:ogni/.cs that wliat he is 
going to do is not cfict the Lord (17). It is not 
contrary to anything lundamcnial. but merely 
not in accordance with the usual practice of 
Christians, who do not boast. Ye suffer jooh 
gladly (19), The apo.stlc is possibly being gently 
ironical in this verse. SujXTior people can allow 
a little liberty to inferior breeds! But, says the 
apostle in verse 20, do realize what you are 
allowing these false apostles to do to you. rsv 
renders the first part of verse 21 ‘7o ir.y shame, 

I must say, wc were loo weak for that!’ Paul is 
suggesting, again ironically, tliat he had not 
dared to go to such lengths, and that they arc 
reproaching him for such weakness. He then 
proceeds to compare his qualifications as an 
apostle with those of their other teachers and to 
recount his experiences as a minister of Christ. 
From the narrative in the Acts, vve have enough 
information to enable us to identify some of the 
incidents referred to in verses 23-27. 

As a fool (23). T he apostle regards this kind of 
argument as foolish, and unbefitting a Christian; 
but it was forced on him. Care of all the churches 
(28). Paul’s monumental labours for Christ are 
indicated in this phrase. He was un indefatigable 
worker, both physietilly (in his constant travels), 
and mentally (in his numerous Epistles), and 
spiritually. His example is a spur to all missionary 
endeavours. In verses 32 and 33 reference is 
made to his exciting escape from Damascus. 
This is narrated for us in Acts ix. 24, 25. The 
apostle here mentions Arctas (32) by name. This 
would be Aretas IV, king of the Nabatean Arabs. 
This is the only place where we learn that he 
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also held sway over Damascus. Secular history 
does not record this fact. 

Continuing the record of his experiences, he 
turns now to the realm of visions utui revelations 
(xii. 1). In this connection, understanding the 
words / knew a man in Christ (2) as really refer¬ 
ring to himself, the apostle becomes reticent, and 
verbally dissociates himself from the experience. 
The nature of the experience is beyond what is 
common to man and we have to leave it as it is 
told to us, without attempting to explain it or 
find a parallel to it. Thirii heaven (2); that is, 
where Ciod dwells. 'I'he ‘first Iteaven’ was used 
to denote the alinosphcre in which the birds fly; 
the ‘second', the region of the sun, moon and 
stars. Paradise (4). A word used in Jewish 
cosmology for the third heaven regarded as the 
abode of the blessed. Unspeakable words (4); i.c. 
ideas communicated to him apart from the usual 
means of speech. Not lawful for a man to utter 
(4). This is the apostle's spiritual perception of 
the sacredness of his experience, llie deeper 
things of the spirit are not able to be explained 
in human language. 

In verse 5 the apostle expresses again his own 
personal umvt>rlhincss of this experience, and 
desires rather to appear to be none other than 
what a man sees him to be (6). Paul rather 
rejoiced that in himscit* he was nothing, perhaps 
even positively urjaitractive, so that there should 
be no detraction of interest from the message 
itself which he preached. Thorn in the flesh (7); 
some bodily complaint which the apostle had 
continuously. It did not incapacitate him for his 
work, but was like a ‘thorn' giving pain at times. 
Notice the apostle's attitude towards it. He 
prayed for deliverance from it thrice (8; cf. Mt. 
xxvi. 36ff.) and received the answer that God's 
grace was sufficient fi^r him (9). In other w'ords 
God promised that it should never overcome him 
so as to prevent his work for God. The incident is 
full of interest for Christian workers who are 
handicapped in some way. It also has a bearing 
on the subject of sickness and the healing 
ministry; not that we should be discouraged from 
expecting healing in answer to prayer, but we 
should see that sometimes God may have a 
purpose in withholding a complete recovery. The 
spiritual condition of the patient is more 
important than his physical wholeness. Prayer 
for the sick is a Christian ministry which is 
always accompanied with blessing. In Paul's 
ca.se he actually took pleasure in infirmities (10) 
as well as in other torments, for in them all he 
felt the power of Christ (9) resting on him. In 
this experience he is able to say, in nothing am / 
behind the very chiefest apostles (11); perhaps 
another ironical reference to the self-advertising 
apostles, who so prided themselves on their 
credentials (cf. xi. 5, 13). 

d. PauPs love and concern (xti. 12-21) 

In this section the apostle declares that his whole 
desire is the edification of the Corinthian church. 
It is no self-glory that he seeks, and anything he 


did was done out of love for them. The whole 
passage is suffused with irony as he takes up 
again some of the accusations levelled against 
him and reveals their absurdity. See, for example, 
verse 12. / seek not yours^ but you (14). This was 
the apostle’s policy. Material things had no 
attraction for him, bcaiuse ho already posscvssed 
.something of the riches of Chri.st. The third 
time (14). See below on xiii. 1. / will very gladly 
spend and be spent for yon (15). 1 ircless service 
was his willing attitude towards them, and yet it 
seems to him that, in spite of his longing for their 
affection, the more he reveals his love for them 
the smaller is the response. Being crafty, / 
caught you with guile (16). These qualities Paul 
all along repudiates, but here he caustically takes 
the words out of the mouths of his detractors 
and says, in ctfcct: ‘So 1 caught you with guile, 
did I ?' He then makes his own refutation of so 
vile an insinuation in the words that follow 
(17, 18). 

Though a thoroughgoing idealist (as we should 
dcscrilve the apostle in present-day speech), 
nevertheless he was also a thoroughgoing 
practical person. He does not hesitate to say, in 
verses 20 and 21, what might be the case in 
reality when next he comes among them. He 
realizes that many who have sinned in the way of 
uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness 
(21) might not have repented; and it is the apostle 
himself who will then feel humiliated. So much 
does the true disciple of Christ come into union 
with his divine Master that he loo feels the griefs 
of Christ over sinners. 

c. Paul's closing appeal (xiii. 1-10) 

Third time (1). We may understand the three 
visits as the one recorded in Acts xviii. 1, the 
abandoned visit (see i. 16), and the visit now in 
view (see Introduction). The apostle knows there 
arc still members of the Corinthian church 
persisting in sin (2). The situation in Corinth was 
admittedly a very difhciili one for Christians due 
to the surrounding low standard of morals, and 
the apostle is having a severe struggle trying to 
rescue them from the grip of sin. In verse 7 we 
have again one of those peculiarly intense 
revelations of spiritual reality which charac¬ 
terize the writings of Paul and the other New 
1‘cstamcnl books. Though he was crucified 
through weakness, yet he liveth by the power of 
God (4). To .sec Christ led to the cross would bt 
to see someone apparently overcome by His 
enemies and powerless in their hands. But this 
very scene of weakness was in reality the power 
of God—for in it God took to Himself the sli.ng 
of sin, endured its poison, and rose triumphant 
over it. In enduring the eflcct of sin, which is 
death, He appeared weak. But it w'us the W'cak- 
ncss of One who knew His own strength; One 
who could afford to be weak because of His 
great strength. We also, says the apostle, are 
weak in him; but we shall live with him (4). 

Even at this late stage of their Christian history 
the apostle is prepared to challenge them^to 
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examine themselves whether they be in the faith 
(5). No Christian is beyond the value of such 
self-examination. It deepens faith, where the 
faith is already true faith. Reprobates (5). This 
word conveys the idea of rejection after testing. 
No man is rejected by God without being tested, 
and only then if he is found ‘fitted to destruction’ 
(Rom. ix. 22). The apostle brings the Lpistle to 
a close by an exhortation to honesty (7), leading 
to perfection (9). Sharpness (10). Paul is anxious 
that all causes of friction should be removed 
before he arrives at Corinth and that they will 
respond to his waiticn exhortations. There will 
then be nothing which he will ha\e to destroy 
or tear down when he comes to them. 

VT. CONCLUSION, xiii. U-14 

This Epistle gives us the beautiful words of‘The 
Grace', as it has come to be used wherever 
Christians gather together for prayer (14). 
The beautiful Bible w^ord ^race has a breadth of 
meaning ranging from the simple idea of'help', 
through the idea of ‘favour’ and ‘unmerited 
reward', to the conception of ‘indwelling 


character’. Christ helps us in our lives; He 
favours us greatly, turning evil to good for us; 
and He dwells in us so that we reflect His 
character to the world. The clause the love of 
God may be taken as referring to the love of the 
Father: ‘God so loved the world, that he gave.* 
Such a love, in its willingness to give and to 
forgive, is to be present too in the lives and 
actions of Christ's disciples. The word for 
communion is also translated ‘fellowship’ in the 
New Testament. The primary reference here is 
to that fellowship which the Holy Spirit creates 
among all those who arc ‘in Christ'. We must 
always remember that the Holy CJhost is a 
Person, not a mere influence. He is the ‘other 
advocate' whom the T alher has sent in the Son's 
name, according to Christ's own promise in 
Jn. \iv. 26. He dwells in the midst of believers, 
and constitutes them the Church of Christ. 
He is also the personal companion of each 
individual Christian, comforting, that is, strength¬ 
ening him, and also making him aware of his 
spiritual union with Christ, and in Christ w'ith 
all believers. 

W. C. CJ. PRO(TOrt. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 

INTRODUCTION 


Sec also the General Article, 'The Pauline Epistles', p. 68. 


I. OCCASION AND THEME 

The genuineness of this Epistle was never 
questioned in the early Church, and the most 
extreme and radical New Testament criticism 
regarded it as indubitably Pauline, it is a pas¬ 
sionate vindication, vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing, both of the gospel of the grace of God and of 
Paul’s own authority as an apostle of Christ who 
had commissioned him to preach that gospel. 
Paul’s soul is at white heat as he writes, Ix^cause 
he is perturbed to the very depths of his being 
by the grave crisis which has arisen in the 
Galatian churches. These Galatians, most of 
them Gentiles who had heard Paul’s preaching 
and believed, no doubt, in Christ for salvation, 
had now most hastily (i. 6) adopted the insidious 
suggestion of certain Judai/ing teachers, who 
had told them that they must he circumcised 
and observe the Jewish law. Paul’s soul rcciuls 
in horror from such an idCvi as obscuring the 
vital truth of the all-stillicicncy ol' Christ for 
salvation; and he writes this Epistle to save his 
l)elovcd converts from being fatally led astray. 
The Epistle, as Godet says, ‘marks an epoch in 
the history of man’, because ‘it is the CNcr 
precious document of his spiritual emancipation’. 

II. ITS TEACHING 

J’he transition from Judaism to Christianity was 
a slow process with some of the early Jewish 
bclieN’crs. There were Pharisees who bcFieved 
(Acts XV, 5), and some of these taught that, 
before a Gentile could become a Christian, he 
must first become a Jew, by submitting to 
circumci.sion and by undertaking to observe the 
Jewish law, ritual as well as moral. Some of 
these stricter Jewish Christians had gone to the 
Galatians with such unsettling teaching. Such 
Judaizing teachers dogged Paul’s steps all his 
life. As late as about a.d. 62 we find them plotting 
against him at Rome, so that he is mo\'ed to 
write, with something of the fire that blazes in 
this Epistle, some very scathing words about 
them, and to set over against them, as in Gal. 
vi. 16, the true Israel, who worship by the Spirit 
of God (Rv), who glory in Christ Jesus, and who 
have no confidence in the flesh, who rely upon 
no outward privilege (Phil. iii. 2, 3, Moff.). In 
this Epistle Paul strongly emphasizes the all- 
determining clficacy of faith, as shown in the 
case of Abraham, the typictil believer (iii, 6-9), 
who, as Paul says elsewhere, was a believer, and 


was therefore justified, before he was circum¬ 
cised (Rom. iv. lOir.). 

On two subjects the Epistle lays very marked 
emphasis, the cross and faith. The great words of 
Habakkuk, ‘ I he just shall live by faith', are 
quoted (iii. 11). The law was a slave-attendant 
who exercised over men stern discipline till 
Clirist came, till the era of faith dawned, in 
which b\' faith we become sons of God (iii. 24— 
iv. 7). Christ died to redeem us from the curse 
of the broken law' of God (iii. 13), and all who 
rest on Him alone for salvation are ‘justified’ 
or accepted with God, who gis'es to them His 
Holy Spirit, shedding abroad in their hearts 
lilial love and holy confidence (iii. 14, iv. 6). 
To go back to the law would mean relapsing 
into the immaturity and the restrictions of 
spiritual childhood (iv. 9). The heart of the 
message of the fipistle is to be found in ideas like 
these, as will be showm in the exposition. 

The law was later in lime than the promise 
made to Abraham, and it was given to intensify 
the sense of sin (iii. 1.5lf.); the law fulfils its 
function, therefore, when it brings us, deeply 
convicted of sin, groaning under the curse of 
the broken law (iii. 10), to Christ, in whom alone 
is there justification before God. Thus, like Paul, 
by means of the law we die to the law, as a 
source of justification, in order that we may live 
the new life in the Spirit (ii. 19fl'.). The Holy 
Spirit, dwelling in the believer, brings him back to 
the law, as the eternal standard of personal 
righteousness, and enables him more and more 
to live in accordance with that standard (see 
comments on v. 13-25). To submit to circumci¬ 
sion w^Hild indeed mean for the Galatians a 
retrograde step: it would mean going back to 
trust in a merely fleshly ordinance, after having 
known better things. They must throw off 
completely the entangling yoke of bondage to 
the ceremonial law (v. I), and ha\'ing begun in 
the Spirit they must continue in the Spirit, so 
as to possess all the spiritual weiilth that is 
treasured up for them in Christ (iii. 2, 3). 

UI. DESTINATION AND DATE 

To whom was the Epistle sent ? and when was it 
written? These questions have caused much 
discussion in modern limes. 

In 25 B.c. Augustus formed the Roman 
province of Galatia. He used as a nucleus the 
country of Galatia (so called because a tribe of 
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Gauls had settled there in the third century 
B.C.), with its southern boundary about the 
centre of Asia Minor, and added to it part of 
Pontus on the north-east, part of Phrygia on 
the south-west, and most of Lycaonia on the 
south. These southern and south-western 
districts were, politically and commercially, far 
the most important part of the province, as 
they were well provided with roads. The quasiion 
that arises here is this: Are the Galatians to 
whom Paul wrote the descendants of the Gauls 
in the nortiiem part of the province, whose chief 
city w'as Ancyra (the modern Ankara), or are 
they the Christians of the cities evangelized by 
Paul on his first missionary journey, Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Dcrbc, all of 
which came within the comparatively new 
province of Galatia? 

The ‘north Galatian theory' has been advo¬ 
cated by Lightfoot, Chase and others. The 
great exponent of the ‘south Galatian theory' in 
recent times was Sir William Ramsay, who has 
been foilow'od by a host of others. For various 
reasons this latter theory appears to be, on the 
whole, the more reasonable, in his Historical 
Commentary on Galatians Ramsay sets forth in 
a very interesting way the parallels between 
Paul’s address at Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii) 
and this fcpistle, and declares that the coinci¬ 
dences are so striking as to make each of the 
two documents the best commentary on the 
other. 

In 1 Pet. i. 1 ‘Galatia’ beyond any doubt 
metins the Roman province. Many have argued 
that Paul, with his keen .sense of Roman citizen¬ 
ship, would be almost certain to use that word 
in the same way. Ramsay, Zahn and others hold 
that Paul always adopts the imperial standpoint 
and v/rites like a Roman. His use of lemis such 
as Achaia, Macedonia, Syria and Cilicia is 
regarded as consistently imperial; so, most 
likely, with Galatia. 

If Paul ever visited north Galatia, the first time 
he could po.ssibly have gone there was at the 
time mentioned in Acts xvi. 6, and the narrative 
there does not support the suggestion that he 
engaged in a missionary campaign. It seems 
rather to mean that he passed through only the 
western fringes of the country. Furthermore, the 
period referred to in Acts xvi. 6 was after the 
Jerusalem Council of the year 50, when the 
question of circumcision was discussed and 
settled. A .strong argument against the north 
Galatian theory emerges here. If the Galatians 
to whom the Epistle was written are to be sought 
in north Galatia, then, when Paul preached to 
them, he would have had the authority of the 
decrees of the Council already at his back (Acts 
xvi. 4). It is also unlikely that at that date 
Judaizing teachers insisting on circumcision 


could have made such an impression on the 
Galatians, as they evidently had made judging 
from the Epistle. This seems to imply that the 
Epistle must have been written before the 
Jerusalem Council, a conclusion to which Calvin 
came long ago and which is the view of many 
today. If so, Galatians is the earliest of Paul’s 
Epistles, and was perhaps written in the year 49, 
shortly after his return from his first missionary 
journey, perhaps in Antioch. 

There is no direct mention anywhere in the 
New Testament of the founding of churches in 
north Galatia and it seems strange to seek the 
Galatians of this Epistle in the hypothetical 
churches of north Galatia, and to leave the well- 
known churches of south Galatia, which must 
have been dear to Paul’s heart as the sphere of 
his first great missionary campaign, without any 
share in his correspondence, as we must leave 
them it‘ the north Galatian theory be correct. 
(See also comment on ii. 13.) 

The visit of Paul to Jenisalem, mentioned in 
Cjal. ii. 1-10, is here taken to be the visit men¬ 
tioned at the end of the eleventh chapter of 
Acts. The meaning of Gal. ii. 1 seems to be that 
the visit mentioned there took place fourteen 
years after Paul's conversion (see comments). 
The visit mentioned in Acts took place, probably, 
in the year 46, or early in the year 47, and there 
is nothing to prevent our believing that Paul's 
conversion look place as early as the year 32, 
The visit mentioned in Galatians look place ‘in 
consequence of a revelation' (ii. 2, MotT.); the 
visit mentioned in Acts took place in consequence 
of a revelation made to Agabiis (Acts xi, 28ff.). 
The visit referred to in Galatians resulted in a 
private conference between Paul and the other 
apostles; the Council of the year 50 (Acts xv) 
was a meeting of the whole Church to discuss 
more formally, in public, after several more 
years of missionary work among the Gentiles, 
the question of how the Gentile converts were to 
be treated, and to come to what may be called 
an orticial decision on that problem. The Council 
came to the same decision with regard to circum¬ 
cision as that arrived at in the private conference, 
and Paul mentions this private conference in 
order to indicate to the Galatians that the ques¬ 
tion of circumcision had been settled in principle 
some years before he wrote to them. Finally, 
as C. T. Woods says, in his Lift\ Letters^ and 
Relii^ion of Paul^ ‘in Gal. ii. 11 we leam that 
Peter at Antioch vacillated about the Judaistic 
question and led Barnabas to do the same. This 
is intelligible after a private conference at 
.Terusalcm: it is almost impossible after the 
Council, where St. Peter had committed himself 
in a public speech, and after the first missionary 
journey, v/here Barnabas had taken up a final 
attitude towards the question of circumcision.’ 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. HISTORICAL AND APOLOGETIC, i. 1—ii. 21 

a. Opening salutation (i. 1-5) 

b. The only gospel (i. 6-10) 

c. Paul’s gospel derived not from men, but from God (i. 11-24) 

d. Paul’s apostleship recognized in Jerusalem (ii. 1-10) 

e. Paul's rebuke to Peter (ii. 11-14) 

f. Justification and union with Christ by faith (ii. 15-21) 

II. DOCTRINAL AND ARGUMENTATIVE, iii. 1—iv. 31 

a. An appeal to experience and to Scripture (iii. 1-9) 

b. The curse and the blessing (iii. 10 14) 

c. The real function of the law (iii. 15-23) 

d. In this era of faith we are sons of God (iii. 24 —iv. 7) 

e. The foolishness of wishing to be again in bondage (iv. 8-11) 

f. A call to remember their first reception of the gospel (iv. 12-20) 

g. The allegory of Abraham's two sons (iv. 21-31) 

III. PRACTICAL AND HORTATORY, v. I-~vi. 18 

a. A call to hold fast to freedom (v. 1-12) 

b. The works of the flesh and the fruit of the Spirit (v. 13-26) 

c. Burden bearing (vi. I -5) 

d. Sowing and reaping (vi, 6-10) 

e. Conclusion (vi. 11-18) 


COMMENTARY 


1. HISTORICAL AND APOLOGETIC, 
i. 1—u. 21 

a. Opening salutation (i. 1-5) 

The salutation opens with an emphatic assertion 
of Paul’s apostolic authority, and it is so phrased 
as to give a succinct statement of the central 
truth of Christianity, the atoning death of Christ. 
Thus, this fundamental truth of which the 
Epistle will have so much to say meets us right 
at the outset. 

Not of men, neither by man (I); rv ‘not from 
men (as the ultimate source), neither through 
man’ (as the channel). Cf. i. 12. If Galatians be 
Paul’s earliest Epistle, it may be the earliest New 
Testament writing; and if so, the fact is the more 
noteworthy that in its opening verses it places 
Jesus the risen Lord on the divine side of reality, 
over against men, and alongside God, as the 
source of grace and peace. Grace . . . and peace 
(3); the former is the free, unmented favour of 
God to sinful men; the latter is its fruit and 
realbation in the believing soul. Christ, in 
obedience to the eternal, sovereign will of ,.. our 
Father, freely gave himself (to death) for our 
sins (4). The purpose of His death was that he 
might deliver us (or ‘rescue us’) from (out oQ 
this present evil world (or ‘tliis present age, with 
all its evils’, a rendering which brings out the 
emphasis suggested by the order of the words in 
the Greek). These ‘evils’ are described clearly 
in Eph. ii. 1-3: see notes there. How His death 
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eftecicd our salvation will be explained more 
fully later on. To turn away from the cross of 
Christ, the sinner’s only hope, was the height of 
foolishness. The Galatians were doing that (cf. 
ii. 21, V. 4). Glory (5); rather ‘the glory’, as in 
Rv; i.e. the glory which is pre-eminently God's: 
God is ‘the God of glory' (Acts vii. 2). The great 
salvation wrought by Christ makes that glory 
to shine forth resplendently. Cf. Phil. ii. 11; 
Eph. iii. 21. 

b. The only gospel (i. 6-10) 

It is striking that Paul does not, as in other 
letters, begin by praising his readers but plunges 
at once into a condemnation of the Galatians 
for so quickly forsaking the gospel of the grace 
of God for something else which was no gospel at 
all. He severely condemns certain false teachers, 
the fountainhead of the mischief, who were dis¬ 
turbing the peace of the Galatian churches and 
corrupting and perverting the gospel of Christ. 
He most emphatically declares that there is only 
one gospel. Loyalty to Christ constrains him to 
use very strong language. 

Removed (6); rather ‘removing’ (rv); ‘hastily 
shifting’ (MofT.). This process was going on even 
as Paul was writing. The verb is used for migrat¬ 
ing from place to place (Heb. xi. 5), and for a 
change in religion and morals (1 Ki. xxi. 25, 
Lxx). Into (6); rather ‘in’ (rv). It is in the realm 
of grace that the call of God operates, not in 
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that of works or ceremonial observances. 
Another gospel: which is not another (6, 7). Two 
words are used in Greek, the first meaning a 
gospel of a difterent kind (Gk. hcteron\ and the 
second meaning another numerically (Cik. 
alio). The so-called gospel to which the\ were 
turning was indeed no gospel at all, for there is 
only one gospel. Trouble (7). The verb occurs 
frequenil> in New restanient with the meaning 
*to disturb mentallv' (Mt. ii. 3; Jn. \iv. 1; Acts 
XV. 2-1). Pervert (7); ‘turn romid, change to the 
opposite'. Thoui^h \vc . . . preach . . . // any man 
preach (8, i.e. ‘If anyone should preach* 
(subjunciive)- an almost iiiv onccivable supposi¬ 
tion; ‘if anyone is preaching' (indicative)— 
wonder of wonders, it has happened, and it is 
still going on. Let him he accursed (8, 9). On 
Paul's very strong language here there are some 
mordant comments in James Dennci's The 
Death of Christ, chapter III. Such strong con¬ 
demnation arouses our curiosit\', and makes us 
long to know what exactly was the false teaching 
which so deeply moved the apostle. 

Verse 10 is parent'net ical, in allusion to some 
taunt of his opponents that he sought men's 
favour. The meaning seems to be: ‘I or am I now 
(in utterances like these) seeking the favour of 
men, or of God? If any one has c\er said such 
a thing about me (namely, that I seek men's 
favour) can they sav’ it now ? Whatever men mav 
think of me, I desire only to please Ciirist, whose 
bondslave 1 am, and to be loyal to Mis gONpcI at 
whatever cost.' 

c. Paul’s gospel derived not from men, hut from 
God (i. 11 24) 

Paul's gospel W'as given to him by specitil 
revelation (11, 12). His previous education could 
never have led him to such a gospel M.3, 14). 
God revealed His Son in him, and when that 
happened, Paul conferred not with other human 
beings, but departed into Arabia for lonely 
communion with God M5-17). When at last he 
visited Jerusalem for the first time since his 
conversion, two to three years after that event, 
his intercourse with those who were apostles 
before him was neither close nor prolonged, and 
he left Jerusalem then without lx;ing known 
even by sight to the mass of the believers. 

Not after man Ml); or ‘not according to man’. 
His gospel was not the kind of teaching that the 
heart of man could ever have imagined. Neither 
the original gift (12), nor the later detailed in¬ 
struction in its meaning, was from man. Revela¬ 
tion (12). The word means ‘unveiling’. Jn view 
of verse 16, it seems probable that the meaning 
is ‘an unveiling of Jesus Christ’. The veil was 
drawn aside which hides Christ from mortal 
view. Conversation M3); ‘manner of life’ (rv), 
i.e. conduct, behaviour, as often in New' Testa¬ 
ment (cf. Lph. iv. 22; 1 Pet. i. 15, 18, ii. 12, iii. 
1, 2). The Jews' religion (13); rather ‘Judaism* 
(MolT'.), which is here contrasted with the church 
of God. Beyond measure (13); this strong expres¬ 
sion occurs also in Rom. vii. 13; I Cor. xii. 31; 


2 Cor. i. 8. Wasted (13); the same Greek verb 
occurs in verse 23 and in Acts ix. 21 (‘destroyed’), 
with reference to Paul’s persecuting activities. 
The RV throughout renders ‘made havock of’. 
The verbs persecuted and wasted arc imperl'ect 
tenses, indicating a course of action which 
continued until his conversion. Tivjitcd . . . 
above (14); ‘outstripped’ (Moff.). Many my 
iujuals: ‘many of mine ow'n age' (Rv); his youth¬ 
ful contemporaries in the school of Gamaliel, 
among whom he was an outstanding leader and 
hero ( Acts vii. 58). Of my fathers (14). Paul’s 
parents wcie strict Pharisees (Phil. iii. 5), and all 
the intUienccs which had played upon him in 
his home made his conversion to Christianity 
most unlikely. 

Separated (15). Paul means that, before his 
birth, he had been set apart by (iod to a special 
purpose, like Jeremiah (Jc. i. 5); cf. Rom. i. 1. 
It is well to note how word after word emphasizes 
the fact that his conversion was altogether the 
work of Ciod; viz. It pleased God (or, as in R\', ‘it 
was the good pleasure of Ciod’), separated, 
called, his grace. To reveal his S(ni in me (16). 
When the veil was drawn aside (12) Paul saw 
Chri.si as the Son of Ciod, at the rigiil hand of 
power, decisively proved to be that bv His 
resurrection (Rom. i. 4). That was daj brciik in his 
heart (2 Cor. iv. (>). I'/esh and blood (U))\ cf. our 
Lord's words u> Peter (Mt. xvi. 17). Apostles 
before me (17). Paul was an apostle, possessing 
absolutelv the same authority as the original 
disciples; Ik* ha.d seen the ri ven Lord (1 Cor. i\. 
1, XV. S). 

Auibia (17): probably some part of the Ara¬ 
bian deserts, within easy reach of Damascus. 
1'hat he went as far away as the Sinaitic Penin¬ 
sula, as some have supposed, is extremely 
doubtful. His desire, one supposes, was to be 
alone with God, for meditation and ihouglu. 
Lhere is no mention of this sojourn in ‘Arabia’ 
in Acts i\. We may conjecture that Paul preached 
‘certain days' in Damascus (Acts i\. 19-22), 
went to Arabia, then returned to Damascus 
entering on the ‘many days’ of Acts ix. 23, these 
days forming a great part of the ‘three years’ 
mentioned in the next verse here. After three 
years (18); ahuost certainly, three years after his 
conversion, for from that dale Paul reckoned 
everything worthwhile in his life. To see Peter 

(18) ; Kv ‘Cephas’, which is the true reading here. 
Note ilie r<v mg. translation here, ‘to Ivccomc 
acquainted with’; ‘a purpose very different,' 
says Beet, ‘from a desire to obtain apostolic 
sanction for his work.' James the Lord's brother 

(19) , so descrilicd to distinguish him from James, 
the .son of Zcbcdec, who at that time was still 
alive. Whether thi.s James is here called an apostle 
is a moot point. Ho may be, in the wider sense 
in which the word seems sometimes to be used, 
as, ft r example, when applied to Barnabas 
(Aclsxiv. 4,14). James was not one of the original 
disciples of Jesus (Jn. vii. 5), but he is seen here 
in close association with them in Jerusalem. 
Ihc risen Lord appeared to him (I Cor. xv. 7), 
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and that afipcarancc, very likely, brought about 
his conversion. There is no valid reason to keep 
us from believing that James was the son ot 
Joseph and Mary. (On this whole problem, see 
Dr. Wm. Patrick’s book, James the U)rJ\s 
Brother^ and the elaborate excursus in Ladic's 
C?ominentary.) Before GfuJ, / lie not (20). Paul's 
opponents had, no doubt, misreprcsenied the 
purpose of Paul's visit: hence his strong language 
here. Syria and Cilicia (21) are adjoining pro¬ 
vinces. Ihey were far away from Jerusalem, so 
that for long Paul was unknown lo the Christian 
churches of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood 

(22) . That Paul preached in his native province, 
as well as in S\ria, and made ^.onverts, may be 
deduced from the mention of the churches of 
Syria and C'ilicia in Acts \v. 41. I hey had heard 

(23) ; more literally, ‘they were hearing'. They 
^dorijied God in me (24). Already Paul was 
beginning to be rccogni/ed as a typical example 
of C'hrist’s redeeming pow'cr (1 1 im. i. 16). 

d. Paul's apostleship recognized in tferiisalein 
(ii. I 10) 

When Paul was next in Jerusalem, it was fouriecn 
years after his conversion, lie went (here, not 
summoned by Peter and the rest, as though they 
possessed authority superior to his, but in 
obedience to a direct command recei\ed from the 
Lord; and when there, he acted as one who was 
on terms of equal authority with the original 
disciples. After a pcrllMl) friendlN conrercnce, a 
division of fields of scr\icc was agreed upon, and 
hands were cordially clasped in raiiliwalion of the 
agreement reached. 1 he same go.spel was to lx; 
preached to Jew and Cientile, on the same terms, 
but there vs ere to be dilfereiu spheres oI'sctn ice- -- 
that was the gist of the agreement. 

fourteen years after (1); i.c., almost certainly, 
after his conversion. I ounecn years of C'hrisiian 
life and service lay behind this visit, which is, 
most probably, to be identified with the visit 
in connectiijn with famine relief work recorded 
in Acts xi. 28 -30 and its date was probably about 
the year 46. By revelation (2); ‘in consequence of 
a revehuion' (Molf.), i.c. urged by .sutx'rnaiural 
liglit from Ciod. frivately {2). A full discussion 
in public might have given some ol” the ‘false 
brethren' tlie opportunity of making extreme 
speeches, with mischievous results. To them whieh 
were of reputation (2); ‘the authorities’ (Molf.); 
‘the acknowledged leaders’ (Ramsay). Run . . . 
in vain (2). ‘What toncerned Paul wa.s whether 
his whole missionary work, past and picscni, 
should be rendered “useless”, should be made 
“to lead nowhere"—as it W'ould have been had 
the Jcrusalen\ Church insisted that Gentile 
Christians must accept circumcision' (Molfatt 
Commentary), fhe figum of the foot-race was a 
favourite one with Paul (cf. especially I Cor. 
ix. 24; Phil. iii. 13, 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 7). 

Verses 3-5 are among the most dillicult in 
the New Testament to interpret. As Lighlfoot 
says: ‘The thread of the sentence is broken, 
picked up, and again broken,’ Farrar and others 


have thought that Titus was actually circumcised, 
i . C. Biirkitt (Christian Beginniniis, p. 118) says: 
‘Who can doubt that it w'as the knife which 
really did circumcise 'i itus that has cut the 
syntax ol'Gal. ii. 3-5 lo pieces?’ Those who think 
thus understand Paul as meaning tliat, though 
lie yielded on this point, it was not by compul¬ 
sion: fiius was not compelled \o be circumcised. 
Hut that seems a very forced construction of 
Paul's language. It is i'ar more naiiiral lo undcr- 
•stand him as meaning that Titus most definitely 
w^as not circumcised. ‘But even my companion 
Titus, Greek though he was, was not obliged to 
be circumcised' (Moff.). Sec article ‘Was 'iilus 
Circumcised?’ by A. B. Bruce, The expositor, 
F irst Scries, Vol. xi, 1887. And that because of, .. 
(4). The demand that I'ilus should be circum¬ 
cised was resisted ‘because of the false brethren' 
(Kv), in order to prevent the disastrous conse¬ 
quences that would have Ibllowed the granting 
of such a demand. The metaphor Paul uses is 
that of spies or traitors introducing themselves 
by stealth into a camp. The verb spy out (4) 
occurs in the lxx of Jos. ii. 2; 2 Sa. x. 3. 

These who seemed (KV ‘who were reputed') 
to he somewhat (()). I hc verb, which is the same 
word as that in ii. 2, is rcailv a present tense; i.c. 
‘those who are looked up to as authorities' 
(Lighlfoot). Tersim (6); la. ‘face'. It is not be¬ 
cause of any merely external privilege, in their 
personal intercourse with the Lord, that these 
‘authorities' are what they arc. Added (f)\ rv 
‘imparled'. 'Fhey imparted no fresh knowledge 
to Paul, ihc> saw no defect whatsoever in hi.s 
gospel. If as eofnmined (7); kv ‘that I had lx‘en 
intrusted v.iiii'. The same v\oid and thought are 
found in 1 ihes. ii. 4; I Tim. i. 11; Til. i. 3. 
The perfect tense is used here, indicating that 
this trust was in Paul’s hands ixrmanenily. In 
Peter ... in me (8). Rather, as in rv, ‘for Peter ... 
for me'. M '//o seemed to he pillars (9); rv ‘who 
were reputed’ (same word again; cf. ii. 2, 6) ‘to 
lx pillars'. Whatever lx the meaning of our 
Lord's words to Peter at Caesarea Philippi 
(Ml. xvi. 18), they did not give him pre-eminence 
in leadership. James and John s’narcd with him 
the responsibility and the privilege of being 
‘pillars’ of the Church. 

e. Paul’s rebuke to Peter fii. 11-14) 

So far was Paul from ixing inferior to Peter that, 
at Antioch, Paul slenily rebuked him for in¬ 
consistent bchas iour. Of this incident there is no 
mention in Acts. ‘The omission is ins ructive, 
for it bears out the impression, which the Lpistle 
itself conveys, that the collision was a transitory 
incident, and had no lasting etVect on Church 
history’ {fxpositor\y Greek Testament), As to 
when this incident occurred, we arc left in the 
realm of conjecture. Probably it was somewhere 
in between the events of the preceding verses and 
the Council of Acts xv; and the ‘certain from 
James' (12) are identical with the ‘certain men 
from Judaea’ (Acts xv. 1), who arc described by 
James himsell* as ‘certain which went out from 
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us’ (Acts XV. 24), but whose policy Janies 
repudiated. 

Peter (11); the correct reading is again 
‘Cephas’, as in rv; so also verse 14. The ‘man of 
rock' sadly belied liis name on this occasion. 
He was to be blamed (11); rather, as in rv, ‘he 
stood condemned’, i.c. by his inconsistent con¬ 
duct. In verse 12 note the imperfect tenses, ‘he 
began to draw back and hold aloof’ (Motf.). 

Barnabas also (13); ‘even Barnabas’ (rv), the 
largeliearted. An important argument in favour 
of the south Galatian theory (see Introduction) 
may be found here. Barnabas was with Paul only 
on the first missionar>' journey. 

f. Justification and union with Christ by faith 
(ii. 15-21) 

Paul leaves the dispute at Antioch far behind 
and soars to lofty regions of thought and 
experience. Justification is by faith in Christ, 
not by works of Jaw. Paul is crucified once for 
all and for ever with Christ, and thus possesses 
the life that is life indeed by faith in the Christ 
who died for him and now lives in him. If 
righteousness comes by works of law, then the 
death of Christ was superfluous, it was without 
sufficient cause. 

Paul passes from the incident at Antioch, ‘to 
discuss the question on its merits, yet at first 
having still in mind the Antioch situation and 
mentally addressing Peter, if not quoting from 
what he said to him’ (I.C.tf.). Both he and Peter, 
Jews as they were, had discovered that salvation 
could never be attained by ‘works of law’ (16, 
RV mg.): it must come by the faith of Jesus 
Christ (16), faith which has its origin in Him and 
which rests on Him alone (cf. Rom. iii. 26). 
That great Pauline verb, ‘to justify’, emerges 
here. Justification is more than forgiveness of 
sins; it is defined as follows in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism: ‘Justification is an act of 
God’s free grace, wherein He pardoncth all our 
sins, and acceptelh us as righteous in His sight, 
only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us, and received by faith alone.’ It is the opposite 
of condemnation (cf. Rom. viii. 33, 34). 

The argument in verses 17 and 18 is very 
condensed. Paul is answering a supposed objec¬ 
tion that faith in Christ makes Jews to be no 
better than Gentile sinners, and that therefore 
Christ is an agent of sin. ‘Away with the thought!’ 
he says; ‘on the contrary 1 would make myself a 
transgressor if I were to return to the law as a 
means of justification.’ God forbid (17); may it 
never be! Ten times in his Epistles Paul uses this 
strong expression to repel with the utmost horror 
some suggestion that has been made: cf. such 
passages as Rom. iii. 4, vi. 2, vii. 7. For (19); 
this establishes the foregoing statement: Tn 
abandoning the law as a source of justification, 
I was only following the leading of the law itself. 
The law itself, by its exacting demands which I 
could never (fulfil, convinced me of the utter 
impossibility of being justified by it. 1 died to 
the law, that 1 might live unto God, who justifies 


me freely by His grace, because of what Christ 
has done in my room and stead.’ 

It has been said that when we arrive at verse 20 
it is as though we had passed suddenly from a 
scarred battlefield to a lovely garden. This verse 
is indissolubly linked with the preceding one. 
Paul explains how and where he died, and he 
explains the nature and source of the life he now 
lives. / am crucified,, rv ‘1 have been crucified’. 
It is a perfect tense that is used, and it suggests 
a death the effects of which abide for evermore. 
Nevertheless I live; rather, ‘and it is no longer I 
(with emphasis on ‘1’) who live, Christ lives in 
me’ (Mofif.). ‘The best exposition here is that 
given by Christ Himself, in His statement about 
the vine and its branches (Jn, xv). The branch, 
though living and flourishing, has no life properly 
its own, the life it has and lives is properly of the 
vine. The theological explanation here is, that 
when men come to die with Christ on the cross. 
He comes to live in them by the Spirit* (Mac- 
gregor). The life . . .faith; more literally, ‘the life 
which 1 now live in flesh, in faith I live’; i.e. 
the life lived in the flesh has its hidden root 
elsewhere. The faith of the Son of God; cf. note 
on ii. 16 above. Gave himself; rv ‘gave himself 
up’. The love is eternal; the supreme exhibition 
and proof of that lo\'e is in the cross. There the 
Son of God (cf. iv. 4) gave Himself up to a 
death in which there was a curse (cf. iii. 13), Me. 
We have here a moving example of appropriating 
faith. ‘Remember, I’m the sinner whom Jesus 
came to save.’ The life which Paul now enjoys 
is a gift of God’s undeserved favour (21). It is 
a life of acceptance in God's sight as righteous 
in Christ. Frustrate (21); ‘annul’ (Moff.). Paul 
implies that those do annul the grace of God who 
think that acceptance with God can ever be 
theirs by their own works; if so, then ‘Christ 
died for nought’ (21, rv); ‘uselessly, without 
sufficient cause’ (Lightfoot). 

II. DOCTRINAL AND ARGUMENTATIVE, 
iii. 1 -iv. 31 

a. All appeal to experience and to Scripture 
(iii. 1-9) 

Paul appeals to the experience of the Galatians. 
Christ crucified has Ixxjn vividly presented to 
them and it is by faith in Him that they have 
received the Spirit. Do they really mean to go 
back to carnal ordinances? Abraham was 
justified by faith; and it is only those who live 
by the principle of faith who arc his true 
children. 

Foolish (1); ‘senseless’ (Moff.); the same word 
as in Lk. xxiv. 25. Bewitched (1); this word was 
often used by the Greeks of deceiving by magic, 
sometimes with the ‘evil eye*. ‘So strange is 
their spiritual blindness that Paul assumes that 
someone has thrown a spell over them; and asks 
who the magician is’ (Beet). Evidently set forth 
(1); rv ‘openly set forth’; rsv ‘publicly por¬ 
trayed’. Those who heard the gospel with faith 
in their hearts (2, 3) received far richer blessings 
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than those under the law could ever receive; 
they received the Holy Spirit. To begin ‘with 
Spirit’ and to seek maturity of experience ‘with 
flesh’ is to stultify themselves and to violate the 
law of real progress. Suffered (4), Some would 
take this verb (Gk. pascho) as referring to 
spiritual experience: so Molfait, ‘Have you had 
all that experience for nothing?’ But the verb 
seems to occur nowhere else in the New Testa¬ 
ment in that sense, and it is more likely that the 
reference here is to persecutions endured. In vain 
(4); ‘for nothing’ (MolT.); a difl'erent word from 
that used in ii. 21. Minimcretli (5); rv ‘supplicth’; 
the suggestion is one of lavish abundance. It is 
God who docs this; according to iv. 6, He sends 
forth the Spirit of His Son into the hearts of 
His sons. 

We note again the emphasis laid on faith, 
leading up to the appeal to Abraham ajv the 
typical believer (6). Cin. xv. 6 (‘the great text of 
Genesis’, as Luther described it) is quoted not 
only here, but also in Rom. iv. 3; Jas. ii. 23. 
Abraham was promised a seed countless as tlte 
seaside sand. Who are they? Those who arc of 
faith (7), ‘they whose starting-point, whose 
fundamental principle is faith’ (Lightfoot). The 
scripture, foreseeing . . . (8); a remarkable 
personification. H ould justify, quite literally ‘is 
justifying’. That is God’s perpetual and unvarying 
method. The gospel as preached to Abraham 
announced blessing for all nations, and that 
through faith. The quotation made here is a 
fusion of Gn. xii. 3 and xviii. 18. Faithful 
Abraham (9), or, ‘believing Abraham’ (Motf.). 
Faith was the essential characteristic of Abra¬ 
ham’s religion, and is typical of all true religion. 

b. The curse and the blessing (iii. 10-14) 

Those who remain under the law can expect only 
the law’s curse. Christ died in order to redeem 
us from that curse, so that, instead of the curse, 
the blessing promised to Abraham, the blessing 
of the promised Holy Spirit, might come to all 
nations through faith. 

I hose who seek salvation by works of the law 
(10) soon discover that they have attempted an 
impossible task. The curse of the broken law 
rests on them (Dt. xxvii. 26 is quoted). It was 
never intended that the blessing should come 
through the law but by faith (11). One of the 
greatest Old Testament utterances (Hab. ii. 4) is 
quoted. Sec also Rom. i. 17; Heb. x. 38. The 
law is not of faith (12); lit. ‘out of faith’. It docs 
not start on a principle of faith, but is opposed 
to it. Redeemed (13); lit. ‘bou^it us out’, the 
same verb as in iv. 5. The infinite cost of our 
salvation is suggested. Being made (13); better, 
as in RV, ‘having become’. A curse (13). This is 
a strong statement, reminding us of an even 
stronger one in 2 Cor. v. 21. ‘He made our 
doom His own. He took on Him not only the 
calling of a man, but our responsibility as sinful 
men. It is in this that His work as Redeemer lies, 
for it is in this that the measure, or rather the 
immensity, of His love is seen’ (Denney, The 


Death of Christ, l.V.F. ed., p. 92). For us (13). 
The Greek preposition used is hyper, ‘on our 
behalf’. This verse, however, seems to demand 
the idea of substitution. A. F. Robertson says, 
in his New Testament Grammar, that only 
violence to the context can gel rid of that idea 
here. Jn. xi. 50 is another verse where this 
preposition carries with it the idea of substitu¬ 
tion: so also 2 C or. v. 20 and Phm. 13. For it is 
written ...(13). 1 he quotation is from Dt. xxi. 23. 
Christ died the death of the worst malefactor, a 
death with a very evident curse in it, so closely 
did He identify liimself w'ith the chief of sinners. 
Tree (13); ‘gibbet’ (Mofl.). To Christ the curse, 
to all nations the blessing promised to Abraham 
(14). That blessing is the blessing of justificaiion, 
as the context shows. This is one result of the 
atoning work of Christ; another is the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the believer (cf. Acts ii. 33). 
The promise of the Spirit (14): or, ‘the promised 
Spirit’. For the promise see such passages as 
Lzk. xxxvi. 27 and Joel ii. 28. 

c. The real function of the law (iii. 15-23) 

I he promise is a fact prior to the law and is the 
original and the essential clement in the purpose 
of God. The law was only a temporary provision; 
it is not contrary to faith, but was given in order 
to prepare men for the era of faith. 

Brethren (15). A touch of tenderness, as if to 
mitigate the severity of much that has been 
written. / speak after the manner of men (15); ‘To 
take an illustration from human life, my brothers’ 
(Molf.). Disannulleth (15); rv ‘maketh it void’; 
the verb is the same as in ii. 21. Addeth (15); 
‘adds fresh clauses’ (Lightfoot). 

In verse 16 Paul has often been accused of 
making a wrong application of the words which 
he quotes from Genesis. The truth may rather be, 
that his critics have not seen so deeply into the 
things of God as he has. Is he not here suggesting 
to us this idea, that the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment looks forward to the coming of an indi¬ 
vidual, the Christ, w'ho sums up in Himself the 
covenant people and in whom the Israel of God 
arc blessed with all spiritual blessings? Christ 
and His people are one, as Paul will explain more 
fully later on (iii. 27-29). If the inheritance could 
be shown to be dependent on the keeping of the 
law, that would abrogate and annul the promise. 
Gave if (18); ‘hath bestow'cd it (the inheritance) 
as a free gift’ (Lightfoot). The perfect tense 
indicates that the effects of the promise endure. 

Wherefore then serveth the law? (19). Better, 
literally, as in rv, ‘What then is the law?* Its 
inferiority comes out in three ways. First, instead 
of justifying, it condemns; it was added to bring 
out more clearly the sinfulness of human nature 
and to deepen the sense of sin in the human 
heart (cf. Rom. iii. 19,20, v. 20). Secondly, it was 
in force only for a time. Thirdly, it did not come 
directly from God: there was a double inter¬ 
position, angels and Moses. For angels, cf. Acts 
vii. 53 and Hcb. ii. 2. God is one (20). It has been 
said that there are over 250 interpretations of this 
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puzzling verse; but that is surciv an cxaggciaiion. 
I'he meaning of the first clause seems clear 
enough: the very idea ot a mediator implies two 
parties. Of the second clause an interpreiaiion 
along the lines suggested by l.ighiiooi seems 
satisfactory. God dealt with Abraham singly 
and directly, without a mediator. ‘Unlike the 
law', the promise is absolute and unconditional. 
It depends on the sole decree of God. I'heie are 
not two contracting parties. 1 here is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. Tlie giver is evcr>- 
thing, the recipient nothing." Cad forbid {2\ ): 
cf. ii. 17n. The law was never intended to com¬ 
municate life or to bestow righteousness. 

The seripTure (22); sec, e.g., such passages as 
Dt. xwii. 26, quoted in iii. 10, and Ps. exhii. 2, 
quoted in ii. 16; similar passages are qinMcd in 
Rom. iii. 10-18. Hath concluded (22); RV ‘shut 
up'; ‘consigned all W'iihout exception to the 
custody of .sin' (Motf.). The same verb is used in 
iii. 23 {shut up) and in Rom. xi. 32; akso in l.k. 
V. 6, of the net enclosing the fish, 't he law shut 
up men in its prison-house, thus bringing home 
to them a sense of the guilt and powder of sin. 
baith (23); lit. ‘the faith': i.e. the faith referred to 
in verse 22, the faith which justifies; cf. verses 
11 and 14- Kept (23): RV ‘kept in ward'. I he 
imperfect tense describes the ceaseless activity of 
the law as a warder. The same verb (Cik. /^/i/Yxv/cd) 
is used of the guarding of Clirisiians in 1 Pet. i. 
it is used literally of the guarding of a city in 
2 Cor. xi. 32. 

d. In this era of faith wc are sons of Cod (iii. 24 - 
iv. 1) 

The law led us to Christ, in wtiom we found 
justification by faith. The slate of nonage is 
over: we have come of age and have attained to 
the stature of sons and heirs of God. 

Schoolmaster (24); rv 'tutor'; ‘the law acted 
the part of a tuto^-sla^e to lead us to Christ’ 
(Wey.). The law thus lield us as paidaim^^os, 
‘child-leader', from which comes the English 
word ‘pedagogue'; it occurs also in 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
It des'^ribes a trusted slave in ancient families 
of the better class who conducted the children 
of the family to and from school. He had this 
supervision over them between the ages of seven 
and seventeen, and he guarded them from evil 
society and immoral influences. The function of 
the law is discharged when it conducts us to 
Christ and leaves us w'ith Him, not merely to 
receive instruction, bul, above all, to receive 
redemption, which carries with it full sonsh/p. 
Ye are all the children (26); rather, as in rv, ‘yc 
are all sons’. 'I he commas should be as in rv : ‘yc 
are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ 
Jesus'. It is not all men indiscriminately who are 
sons of God, but those only who have true faith, 
and who are in vital union with Christ. Baptized 
(27); the only reference to baptism in this 
Epistle. Baptism had been for these Galatians a 
moment of intense spiritual crisis: they had been 
baptized into Christ. Have put on (27); rv ‘did 
put on’; i.e. in the moment of baptism. I or the 


figure, cf. Eph. i\. 24; Col. iii. 10; and especially 
Rom. \iii. 14. It means here to have Christ's 
standing bclorc God. I hcir baptism not only 
signified and scaled bul also made more real 
to them the lad that they were one with the 
crucified and risen Lord. 

There is neither (28); k\ ‘ihcTC can be neither'; 
‘there is no room for' (Liglufool and MolL). 
In the Jev\ ish Prayer Book we find these W'ords: 
‘Blessed art I fiou, O Lord our (iod. King of the 
I niversc, who hast not made me a heathen. 
Blessed art J hou . . . who hast not made me a 
bondman. Blessed an I hou, who hast not made 
me a woman.' Paul has travelled lar from the 
siandpoinl of that prayer, vvhidi probably goes 
back lo his time. Duncan (Mi>t)att Commentary) 
suggests that we migiit say today that there is no 
room for ‘white man and coloured man, master 
and servant, capitalist and wage-earner, man 
and woman. Such distinctions, of course, exist in 
the natural world, but they can now' no longer 
be regarded as ultimate'. One (28); KV ‘one 
man'. ‘One heart beats in all: one mind guides all: 
one life is lived by all' (Liglufoot). ChrisTs (29). 

1 hcv aie members of Christ: one might say, 
pan ol’Christ (cf. Lph. v. 30), As such, they are 
heirs, bul according to the promise, not by the law. 

In chapter iv the thought that IxTorc the 
coming of CTuist the human race was in the 
period of ns minority is still further pursued but 
tfoni a slightly diflercni angle. Chdd (iv. 1); the 
word in the Cireck used by Paul in opposition lo 
‘man’ in I Cor. xiii. II, and in opposition to 
‘perfect' or ‘full grown* in 1 Cor. xiv. 20. littors 
(2); Rv ‘guardians', i.e. guardians of his person. 
Ihis is the only instance of the use of this word 
by Paul; elsewhere in the New Testament it 
occurs only in Mt. \x. 8 and Lk. viii. 3, and refers 
to a steward of a household or of lands. 
Goverrwrs (2); Rv ‘stewards’; ‘trustees' (MotL), 
i.e. guardians of his property. 1 his word occurs 
often in the New' TesLamcni, in the sense ol' 
■steward', literally in Lk. xii. 42, xvi. 1, meta- 
plioricalK in 1 Cor. iv. 1; I Pet. iv. 10. In Rom. 
xvi. 23 it denotes the 'treasurer' (rv) of Corinth. 
Elements (3). The word here used describes in 

2 Pet. iii. 10 and 12 the physical elements, fire, 
water, etc. Most of the early Lathers understood 
the word lo refer to the sun, moon and stars, and 
iv. 9, 10 has been thought to lend some support 
lo that idea. I he word also means the first 
principles or rudiments of any subject (as in 
Hcb. V. 12), and this is the more likely meaning 
here and is adopted in rv (‘rudiments’). The 
translation ‘elemental spirits’ is given by MofV. 
and Rsv. No instance of the use of the word in 
that sense can be found in either classical or 
Hellenistic Greek. It is diflicult to see w'hat real 
grounds there are for so subtle and bizarre a 
notion, when a simpler translation is ready to 
hand, and finds strong support in other New 
Testament passages. In Hcb. v. 12 the context 
clearly demands the meaning ‘rudiments’. In 
Coi. ii. 8 and 20 the rudimentary religious 
teaching of certain heretics seems to be con- 
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Hasted with ‘all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge’ which are in Christ (Col. ii. 3). Here, 
the association of liie word with chikircn seems 
to (ix on it the idea of ‘rudiments’. The heathen 
nations were in the lowest inhinl class, and the 
leaching enjoyed by the Jews was but rudi¬ 
mentary in comparison with the revelation given 
in Christ. 

The fulness of the time (4); cf. Mk. i. 15. It was 
the lime av>pointed by the heavenly father (cf. iv. 
2), and w'e can see tliat it was the exactly right 
moment by studying the condition of the world, 
politically, morally and religiously, when Christ 
came. Sent forth (4). The verb conveys the idea 
of Ciod sending forth the Son from Himself, 
Irom the state of pre-cxistcnt glory (cf. Jn. xvii. 
5). His Son (4); the same phrase as in Rom. i. 3. 
Similar phrases occur in J^om. viii. 3 and 32. 
Made (4); rv ‘born’; i.e. ‘coming to be’. He was 
sent forth from God, born of a w'oman, and so 
truly human. The reality of the incarnation is 
the idea cniphasi/ed. We cannot regard the 
phrase as definitely alluding to the miracle that 
was involved in the birth of Christ, although the 
great German scholar Zahn has strongly de¬ 
fended that idea, and the mention of the mother 
alone is certainly remarkable. Under the law (4). 
The Lawgiver submits Himself to the yoke of 
His own law, to keep it in all its precepts and 
also to bear its curse (iii. 13). ‘He came from a 
land beyond the stars, from a heaven above the 
heavens . . . We may gather up the e\angelic 
leaching on this majestic theme in three short 
statements; He came forth from God; lie came 
down from heaven; Ife came in the flesh’ (D. 
M. McIntyre, C hrist the Lord^ p. 65). Redeem (5). 
This, as already explained, He accomplished in 
the cross (iii. 13). The adoption of sons (5); or ‘as 
sons’. Ciod in His grace has taken into His 
family those who l^forc belonged to a very 
dilTcrcnt family (Jn. viii. 44), and has given 
them ‘a right to all the bles.sings and all the 
i^rivilegcs of the children of God’. Such blessings 
and privileges can be enjoyed only by those who 
have lu'cn redeemed. 

Sent forth (6); same verb as in iv. 4. The 
presence and operation of the Hol> Spirit in the 
heart arc sure evidence of .sonship (cf. Rom. viii. 
14-16). The Spirit of his Son (6). The Holy 
Spirit is given by the f aiher through the inter¬ 
cession of the Son (Jn. .\iv. 16), is sent by the 
Son from the Father (Jn. xv. 26), and Ix^ars 
witness to the Son (Jn. xv. 26 and xvi. 14). Cf, 
such phrases as ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Rom. \iii. 
9), ‘the Spirit of Jesus Christ’ (Rhil. i. 19) and 
‘the Spirit of Jesus’ (Acts xvi. 7, rv). Your 
hearts (6); the true reading is ‘our hearts’, as in 
RV. ‘You Galatians are sons, but so are we Jews.' 
Crying (6); the word denotes a strong cry and 
describes earnest, importunate prayer. Ahha, 
Father (6). This expression occurs again in Mk. 
xiv. 36 and Rom. viii. 15. Ahha is Aramaic for 
‘Father’. We may find here an illustration of 
what Paul hfis been saying (iii. 28) of the oneness 
of all believers in Christ; ‘for Ablw, Father^ 


unites Hebrew and Greek on one lip, making the 
petitioner at once a Jew and a (icnlile’ (*Vlac- 
gregor). See l.C.C. on Rom, viii. 15 and article 
‘Abba’ in H.A.C. Thou {!}, Paul brings this 
matter home to each individual believer. Then 
an heir of God through Christ (7). The true reading 
here seems to be, as in rv, ‘ I hen an heir through 
God’, or ‘all owing to God’ (Motf.). 

e. lilt* foolishness of wishing to be again in 

bondage (iv. 8-11) 

Or rather are known of God (9). Cf. Jn. xv. 16 and 

1 Jn. iv. 10. ‘God knew ihem ere they knew Him, 
and His knowing them was the cause of their 
knowing Him' (Ladic). For this knowledge, 
which Jiolds within it the secret of life eternal, 
cf. Ml. vii. 23; Jn. xvii. 3. How turn ye? (9j, or 
‘arc yc turning?’, as of a prOvCss still going on. 
W eak and beggarly elenunis or "rudinicnls' 
(KV); cf. iv. 3n. Weak, because powerless to 
‘redeem* (5), beggarly, because they can bring no 
incraisc of spiritual wealth to those who are 
heirs of God (7). The spiritual wealth of the 
children of (iod is referred to over and over again 
in the New Testament (1 C'or. i. 5, iii. 21-23; 

2 Cor. viii. 9; Jas. ii. 5). >V obsene (10); ’yv 
minuiei)’, scrupulou.sly observe’, striving to omit 
none. Various Jewish ordinarwes arc mentioned; 
days, i.e. sabbaths, fasi-days, feast-days; months, 
i.e. the new moons (cf. 2 Ki. iv. 23); times (or 
seasons), i.e. the annual festivals, such as the 
Passover, Pentecost, etc.; years, i.e. the sabbatical 
years. No support can be found here for the 
idea that the sabbath law has been abrogated 
by Christ. What Paul is condemning here is the 
scrupulous observance of the Jewish sabbath, 
with all its Pharisaic sirictuess, and the scrupu¬ 
lous observance of other Jewish sacred days, 
as a means of salvation. / am afraid of you (11); 
belter, ‘I am afraid for \ou‘. tn vain (11); same 
word as is used in iii. 4. 

f. A call to remember their tirst reception of the 

gospel (iv. 12-20) 

Be as / am (12); or ‘become as I am', free irom 
Jewish ordinances. / am as ye are (12); or ‘i 
became as ye are': i.e. I threw olV the yoke of the 
Jewish law in order to bring myself to the level 
of my Gentile converts. Ye have not injined me at 
all (12); rather, as in rv, ‘ye did me no wrong'; 
i.e. in the old and better days, but, on the con¬ 
trary, you treated me as described in verses 13 
and 14. Through infirmity of the flesh (13); rather, 
as in rv, ‘Ixicausc of an infirmity of the flesh'. 
It was because of some bodily ailment ihal he 
came to preach the gospel lo the Galatians. 
Ramsay’s theory is an interesting one, vi/. 
that Paul’s ‘infirmity of the flesh’, wliich he lakes 
to be the same as the ‘thorn in the flesh* of 2 Cor. 
xii. 7, was an attack of malarial fever brought on 
while he was in the low-lying, swampy district 
of Perga in Pamphylia (Acts xiii. 13). which 
made him push north to the bracing air of the 
mountains. Other suggestions arc weak eyesight 
or epilepsy: but no one knows with certainty. 
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At the first (13); ‘on my former visit* (MofT.), 
probably on the outward journey, as opposed to 
the return journey (Acts xiv. 21-24). The better 
reading in verse 14 is that which underlies the 
Rv rendering, ‘that wliich was a temptation to 
you in my flesh*. There was some symptom in 
connection with Paul’s illness which made him a 
humiliating spectacle and this might have temp¬ 
ted the Galatians to treat his preaching in a 
contemptuous manner, hut their reaction to it 
was very diiicrent. Rejected (14); lit. ‘spat out*. 
It is interesting to remember that it was in 
south Galatia that Paul and Barnabas were 
taken for divinities (Acts xiv. 12). 

Where is then the blessedness ye spake n/.’^ (15); 
rather, as rv, ‘Where then is that gratulalion 
(or felicitation) of yourselves?’ Verse 15 has been 
used to buttress the theory that Paufs ‘thorn’ 
was weak cyesigiii, but the words are almost 
certainly metaphorical. They (17); i.e. the 
Judaizing teachers. Zealously affect you (17); 
rather, as in rsv, ‘make much of you’. So also 
in the following verse. But not well (17); rv ‘in 
no good w'ay’, i.e. w'iih no good motive. Exclude 
you (17k rv ‘shut you out’, i.e. from the Church 
of Ciod. By insisting on circumcision the false 
teachers w^ere in fact shutting out the Galatians 
from Christ (cf. s’. 4, rv). That ye might ajject 
them (17); rsv ‘that you may make much of 
them’, Paul’s meaning in verse 18 is; ‘1 do not 
grudge the attention that is paid to you, provided 
that it be for a good purpose. 1 am appc‘aling 
for a share in your affections, and would they 
were as wann towards me now as when 1 was 
with you.’ My little children (19); a sudden out¬ 
burst of very warm affection. I his is the only 
instance of this piirasc in Paul; it is frequently 
found in John. Paul says that he has a greater 
claim to their love than these others because 
they owe to him their new life in Christ (cf. 1 
Cor. iv. 15). The same anguish of spirit which he 
felt w'hen he preached to them is present in him 
again, in view- of their spiritual peril. Formed 
(19). The purpose of tlic new birth is that the 
Christian life and character should grow' from 
more to more: would the new teaching to which 
they had listened contribute to that growth? 
Change my voice (20); ‘alter my tone’ (Moff.). 
‘If you and I could only come face to face would 
we not speedily be on the old footing again?' 
As it iSy he is ‘perplexed’ (rv) about them. 

g. The allegory of Abraham’s two sons (iv, 21-31) 
It is written (22); a general reference to Gn. 
xvi and xxi. 1-21. Which things are an allegory 
(24); lit. arc allegorized'. To those who really 
hear (21), they say something distinct from the 
meaning that lies on the surface of the story. 
For these are .,. (24); i.e. they repre-sent typically. 
Cf. such passages as Mt. xiii. 37-39, xxvi. 26, 28; 

I Cor. X. 4. Which gendereth to bondage (24); 
uv ‘bearing children unto bondage*. 

For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia (25). 
Ihe rv mg, gives a reading which is found in 
many mss, and is adopted by Lightfoot and 


others, ‘for Sinai is a mountain in Arabia*, i.e., 
as Lightfoot comments, ‘in the land of bondsmen, 
themselves descended from Hagar'. Answercth 
to (25); lit. ‘stands in the same row or file with’, 
‘belongs to liie same category’. Jerusalem was in 
political bondage and also in spiritual bondage, 
not having received the freedom Christ ofl'cred to 
her. The mother of us all (26); rv ‘our mother’. 
1 or Jerusalem as the mother of believers see 
I’s. Ixxx\ii. Believers arc already citizens of the 
heavenly Jeru.salem (Lk. x. 20; Phil. iii. 20; fleb. 
xii. 22). It is written^ Rejoice . . . (27); a quotation 
from is. liv. 1 (lxx), a passage which predicts the 
vast increase of Jerusalem's children. Under the 
figure of a wife neglected and barren the desola¬ 
tion of the exile is described, and Jerusalem is 
promised a day of blessing and increase. Isaiah’s 
prophecy is spiritually fulfilled in the ingathering 
of the Gentiles into the Church of God (cf. 
Is. xlix. 1S--23). From Is. liv. 2 William Carey 
preached his famous missionary sermon. 

The allusion in verse 29 .seems to be to Gn. 
xxi. 9, but the imperfect tense here (‘was per¬ 
secuting’, ‘went on txrsecuting’) hints at the 
fact that the incident mentioned in Cin. xxi. 9 
was no isolated one. What saith the scripture? 
(30); the reference is to Gn. xxi. 10. The essential 
meaning, no doubt, is as given by Lightfoot: 
‘The law and the gospel cannot co-cxisl; the law 
must disappear before the gospel.’ Verse 31 is 
a sumniing up of the passage (21-31), and it 
leads right on to the exhortation in the next verse. 
VVe should note the stress laid throughout on 
frecy frecwonM/i, freedom. On this passage we 
may remark that this one clear example of 
inspired spiritualizing of the Old Testament docs 
not justify any general use of the allegoric 
method of scriptural interpretation. 

III. PRACTICAL AND HORTATORY. 

V. 1 vi. 18 

a. \ call to hold fast to freedom (v. 1-12) 

The true reading of verse 1 seems to be as in 
rv, ‘With freedom (rv mg. ‘for freedom') did 
Christ set u.s free; stand fast therefore . . Some 
would link this verse to the prec'cding verses as 
the conclusion of Paul’s argument. Stand fast 
(1). Paul uses this verb again in 2 Thes. ii. 15; 
1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27, iv. 1. The yoke of 
bondage (I); lit. ‘a yoke*, as in rv; i.e. any yoke, 
whoever may try to impose it. Cf. Acts xv. 10, 
and contrast Mt. xi. 29, 30. / Paul say (2); i.e. 
with all the authority of an apostle of Christ, 
and as one who knows from bitter experience 
the truth of what 1 say. Submission to circum¬ 
cision would mean going back to the method of 
seeking salvation by law-w'orks (3), and would 
thus mean accepting the obligation to keep the 
whole law, which requires a perfect fulfilment of 
all its precepts (iii. 10). 

Christ is become of no effect unto you (4); RV 
‘Ye arc severed from Christ*. The Greek verb 
katargeo is translated ‘abolish* in 1 Cor. xv. 26 
(rv) and ‘bring to nought’ in Heb. ii. 14 (rv). The 
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Av has ‘destroy' in both places. It denotes here 
tlie cessation of all connection. In Rom. vii. 2 
and 6 Paul uses it of the wife who is ‘discharged 
from the law of the husband’ by his death, and 
so of Christians who are ‘discharged from the 
law* (RV). Ye arc fallen (rv ‘fallen away’) from 
grace (4); i.e. the special grace of justification on 
condition of faith. For (5); the true character of 
the children of God is seen in us who through 
faith have a spiritual (av), or Spirit-given (rv), 
expectation of the glory that is to be. Wait for 

(5) . A verb which Paul uses frequently (see 1 
Cor. i. 7; Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25; Phil. iii. 20). All 
these passages point to the glory awaiting the 
people of God at the coming of Christ. The hope 
of righteousness (5) is the hope associated with, 
or inspired by, righteousness, the hope which 
is ours because we arc justified (cf. Rom. v. 2 
and Col. i. 27). The children of God now possess 
righteousness in Christ, and it holds within it 
the promise of coming glory. (Cf. ‘the hope of the 
calling’ in Eph. i. 18, iv. 4.) For in Jesus Christ ... 

(6) ; i.e. once you have become a Christian that 
which has power is not outward man-wrought 
dirtercnccs of the flesh, but an inner Spirit- 
wrought activity of faith whicfi manifests itself 
in love. Which worketh hy love (6); rv ‘working 
through love’, the love in which the whole law 
is fulfilled (14). Tn these words,’ says Bengel, 
‘stands all Christianity.’ They ‘bridge over', as 
Lightfoot says, ‘the gulf which seems to separate 
the language of St. Paul and St. James. Both 
assert a principle of practical energy, as opposed 
to a barren, inactive theory.’ For faith, hope and 
love in close combination see 1 Thes. i. 3; Rom. v. 
1-5; 1 Cor. .xiii. 13; Col. i. 4. 

Ye did run well (7); better, as in rv, *ye were 
running well’. Again, as in ii. 2, we have a meta¬ 
phor from the foot-race. Hinder (7). This is a 
metaphor from military operations, suggesting 
the idea of the breaking up of a road in order to 
arrest the progress of an advancing army. This 
persuasion (8); ‘this sort of suasion’ (MofT.). Him 
that calleth you (8); i.e. God, as in i. 6 and 15. 
The verb is in the present tense as in 1 Thes. v. 

I 24. God called them, in the crisis of conversion 
(i. 6), but He is still calling them to loftier heights 
of vision and knowledge. Are they listening to 
Him, or to another voice, a deceptive voice? 
Verse 9 is a proverb, quoted also in 1 Cor. v. 6. 

E The reference may be either to a person, the 

I hinderer (7), or the troubler (10), or, and perhaps 

I more likely, to an infusion of false teaching 
I which, however small it seems, will spread and 
work infinite mischief. / (10), ‘who know you so 
well, who remember your former zeal* (Light- 
foot), have good hopes for you in spite of all. 
Trouhleth (10); the same verb as in i. 7. 

Yet (11); RV ‘still’, as in the days before his 
conversion, as perhaps some had wickedly said. 
Offence (11); RV ‘stumblingblock’. The Greek 
word skandalon means ‘the trigger of a trap’, 
then a ‘trap’ or a ‘snare*, and so anything that 
trips, catches and hinders. Ceased (11); rv ‘done 
away*; the same verb as in v. 4, These words are 


of course ironical. Paul is still preaching Christ 
crucified (ii. 20, iii. 1,13, vi. 14), who is to Jews 
a stumblingblock (1 Cor. i. 23); that is why he is 
persecuted. Cut off (12); rv ‘would even cut 
themselves olT’, i.e. ‘sever themselves from all 
connection with the Church’. Ramsay adopts 
that interpretation, but nearly all modern 
scholars favour a more drastic, indeed a startling, 
translation, that given in rv mg. and ksv, 
‘mutilate themselves’. Why stop at circumcision, 
why not go all the way in physical mutilation, 
like the priests of” the goddess Cybcle in the 
Galatian region? The verb is that found in 
Dt. xxiii. 1 (Lxx). Trouble (12); Kv ‘unsettle’, a 
verb which does not occur in classical Greek, 
but was used in the vernacular, as is proved, for 
example, by its use in a letter of the date a.d. 41, 
found in Egypt. It occurs twice elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Acts xvii. 6, xxi. 38) of foment¬ 
ing social disorder. 

b. The works of the flesh and the fruit of the 
Spirit (v. 13-26) 

Fur (13); i.e. I may well use such strong language 
about those who are unsettling you (12),/or you 
were called ‘for freedom’ (rv). Occasion (13); a 
word peculiar to Paul in the New Testament, 
denoting in Rom. vii. 8, 11 and 2 Cor. xi. 12, as 
here, an opening for sin. It was applied in military 
language to a base of operations. For a similar 
cxltorlation see 1 Pet. ii. lb. By love serve one 
another (13), so obeying the teaching of Christ 
(Mk. X. 44). This method of love (14) is a better 
way of keeping the law than to be circumcised 
(3); indeed, it is the only way (cf. verse 6). We 
have the same thought in Rom. xiii. 8. Bite and 
devour (15). The ferocious strife of warring sects 
in the Church results in mutual destruction. 
Walk (16); i.e. live your life day by day. This 
verb is often used in that sense by Paul; see 
Rom. vi. 4, viii. 4; I Cor. iii. 3; Eph. iv. I and 17; 
Phil. iii. 18. In the Spirit (16); rv ‘by the Spirit’, 
i.e. led by Him (cf. Rom. viii. 14 and verse 18 
here). 

Flesh (17). In this context the word docs not 
mean the body, as though the seat of sin w'cre 
there. It should be noted that many of the sins 
mentioned in ‘the works of the flesh’ are spiritual 
sins. ‘Flesh’ means, as Mclanchihon said, ‘the 
entire nature of man, sense and reason, without 
the Holy Spirit.’ The child of God has the Holy 
Spirit in him as the source of the new life, and 
so there arises in him that ‘irreconcilable war’ of 
which this verse speaks. ‘Have you not clear 
proof,’ Paul seems to say, ‘of the presence of 
these two antagonists in your heart? Hov/ 
otherwise can you explain the fact that you do 
not always obey the dictates of conscience?* 
Conflict there must be, but the fact remains 
unaltered that believers arc not under the law 
(18). It no longer condemns them, and is not an 
irksome constraint in their case. Sweetly con¬ 
strained by the Spirit, they do the will of God. 

The works of the flesh are manifest (19); 
manifest enough in that old pagan world, mani- 
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test enough today everywhere, there is no 
attempt in verses 19-21 to mention all possible 
sins; some glaring examples are given. Lighiibot 
classifies them under ilie tbiir headings of sensual 
passions, unlawful dealings in things spiritual, 
violations of brotherly love, and intemperate 
excesses. 

i. Sensual passions (19). Aduliery ... lascivious¬ 
ness. Aiiidiery is omitted in Kv as not part of 
the true text. Lasciviousness; i.e. ‘wantonness' 
(Lightfoot), open, unashamed indecency. The 
word occurs in Mk. vii. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 21; 1 Pel. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 7 (of the men of !Sodom) and else¬ 
where. We should remember that in that old 
pagan world sexual vice was provided for by 
public law and was incorporated even into the 
worship of the gods. 

ii. Unlawful dealings in things spiritual (20). 

Idolatry^ witchcrafi. The lirst of these is the open 
recognition of false gods. Ibr witc/tira/f rv reads 
‘sorcery'; Moffait reads‘magic'; llie reference is 
to that iraflicking with the dead, and so with 
the powers of e\il, which is so sternly con¬ 
demned in the Old Icstamcnt tsee.e.g.. Is. viii. 20; 
see also Kev. xxi. 8, \\ii. 15). 

iii. Violations of brotheriy lo\c (20, 21). 
Hatred . . . murders. Vanance; rv ‘strife'. 
Emulations; rv 'jealousies’. M'rath; lit. ‘wraths'as 
in rv; i.e. passionate outbursts of anger. Strife; 
RV ‘factions'. Heresies; rv mg. ‘parties’, an 
aggravated form of 'di\isions'. Ihe word 
murders is, probablv, not part of the true text and 
is omitted in rv. 

iv. InlernpcTute excesses (21). Drunkenness^ 
revellini>s; ‘drinking bouts, reveilings' (Molf.). 
The two words occur again in Rom. xiii, 15, and 
the second word in I Pet. iv. 3. 

Those who practise (21, r \) such things must, 
in the nature of the case, be outside the holy 
city of God that is to he (see Rev, xxii. 15). 'fhe 
works of the flesh involve hard, grinding, fruitless 
toil, which yields in the end the wages of that 
death which is the antithesis of eternal life 
(Rom. vi. 23). 

Fruit (22), by contrast, is the sure sign of 
healthy life in the tree, and ‘the fruit of the 
Spirit' is the beautiful and quiet and ever pro¬ 
gressive manifestation in condueR even to old 
age (Ps. xcii. 14), of the new' life communicated 
by Him. Paul writes not of‘fruits' but of‘fruit'; 
ch ‘fruit of righteousness’ (Phil. i. 11, Gk.), 
and ‘fruit of the light’ fhpli. v. 9, rv). A lovely 
ninefold cluster of fruit is described here. ‘Like 
the chain of graces in 2 Pel. i. 5-7 they are all 
linked together as though to suggest that the 
alxscncc of any one means liie nullity of all' 
(article ‘Pruii' in H.A.C.). Ligh iboi’s threefold 
classification into habits of mind, social qualities, 
and gen j.'-al principles of conduct is again helpful. 

I. Habits of mind (22). Love. I hc Holy Spirit 
inspires in the soul that love to Ciod and to man 
which is the rulhlling of the law (vf. verse 14). 
Sec Paul’vS wonderful eulogy of love in 1 Cor. 
xiii. Joy. Deep joy of heart such as the drinking- 
bouts and the other works of the flesh can never 


produce. This joy is joy ‘in the Lord' (Phil. iv. 4), 
not in circumstances. Peaee. A felt sense of 
harmony in heart and slate towards God and 
man, that peace of Ciod which guards the heart 
against all invading cares and fears (Phil. iv. 7). 

ii. Social qualilies (22). LonysuJJerin^. Passive 
patience under injuries or wrongs. Gentleness; 
RV ‘kindness’. A kindly di.sposiiion towards 
others. Goodness. Active beneficence, and thus 
a step in advance of kindne.ss of disposition. No 
higher tribute could be paid to Barnabas than 
this: ‘He was a good man', and that because he 
was ‘full of the Holy Ghost' (.Acts xi. 24). 

iii. General principles of conduct (22, 23). 
Faith. Probably here in the sense of fidcliiv; cf. 
Tit. ii. 10, where the word is so rendered. Meek¬ 
ness. The specially Christian temper of not 
standing on one's rights. Our Lord associates 
blessedness with it (Mt. v. 5) and it is an attribute 
of Himself (Mt. xi. 29 and 2 Cor. x. 1). Temper¬ 
ance; RV ‘self-control*. The idea suggested is that 
of a man keeping a firm hand on his desires and 
passions; the word occurs in Acts xxiv. 25 and 
2 Pet. i. 6. 

Against such . . . (23). The law exists for pur¬ 
poses of restraint, but here there is nothing to 
restrain (cf. 1 lim. i. 9, 10). Crucified{ZA). Those 
who are Christ's have consented to the old, 
corrupt nature, ‘the old man’ (Rom. vi. 6), being 
nailed to the cross of Christ; they must maintain 
that attitude of mind. AJfections (24); RV 
‘passions'. Ihe word occurs in this sense in 
Rom. vii. 5. In the Spirit (25); rv ‘by the Spirit', 
as in verse 16. H'alA. .A ditferenl word from that 
used in verse 16, a word which conve>s the idea 
of walking in line: in classical Cireek it is used ol’ 
marching in battle order: Paul uses it in Rom. iv. 
12 of walking in line w ith Abraham’s faitli. 1’he 
idea is suggested that the guidance of the Spirit 
must be closely followed. Desirous of vain glory 
(26); rv ‘vainglorious’. The corresponding 
noun occurs in the New Testament only in 
Phil. ii. 3, where ‘lowliness of mind’ is placed in 
striking contrast with it. This foolish striving 
after empty honour reveals itself in two ways, 
provoking and envying. T'he former word occurs 
only here in the New Testament and has in it 
the idea of ‘challenging to combat’, which may 
easily follow' on ‘envy’, i.e. vexation at the 
superiority of others. Paul goes on to speak of 
a far differoni aiiiiude to adopt towards brethren, 
even toward those of them who have grossly 
erred. 

c. Burden bearing (vi. 1-5) 

Brethren (1). Bengcl says that ‘a whole argument 
lies hidden under this one w'ord'. if; rv ‘even if*. 
Overtaken; ‘detected’ (Lightlbot), perhaps in 
the very act of sin, so that his guilt is beyond 
doubt. A fault ; rv ‘any trespass’. The same word 
occurs in Mt. vi. 14; lit. ‘a fall Ix-sidc’, so that 
the olfendcr has got out of the straight line of 
the Spirit’s guidance (cf. v. 25n.). Ye which are 
spiritual (1); you who have the Spirit, are led by 
Him and walk by Him (iii. 2, 14, iv. 6, v. 18, 25), 
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you in whose lives the fruit of the Spirit, with 
meekness as part of it, is growing from more to 
more. Restore (1). An interesting verb, which is 
used in various ways in the New Testament. In 
the classics we have it used of setting bones; in 
the New Testament of equipping and preparing 
(Heb. X. 5, xi. 3), and of mending nets (Mt. iv. 
21). It is the verb translated ‘make perfect' in 
Heb. xiii. 21 and I Pet. v. 10. The damage 
wrought in the erring brolher by his trespass is 
to be repaired, and he is to be again fitted into 
his place in the body of Christ. Cousiderinii 
thyself (I); rv ‘looking to thyself'. The exhorta¬ 
tion is addressed to the conscience of each: let 
each consider his own liability to sin and remem¬ 
ber that some day he may need the same merci¬ 
ful treatment. One another's burdens (2). The 
emphasis is on one another's', self-centredness is 
condemned. The burdens are such a burden of 
sorrow for sin as the erring brother is bearing 
and all other burdens of sorrow and care that 
may weigh down the hearts of our fellows. Here 
are better burdens to bear than the burden of 
the law, and here is the best of all laws to fulfil, 
the law of Christ. 

A \ery different mental attitude is next 
described in verse 3, the attitude of laying claim 
to spiritual superiority to the fallen brolher. 
Such an attitude can be taken only by one who is 
self-deceived. Deeciveth himself (3); i.e. by his 
own fancies. The Circck serb occurs only here in 
the New Testament, the corresponding adjective 
occurring in Tit. i. 10. All comparisons of our¬ 
selves with others should cease, and each man 
should aim at iiaving his own work of sterling 
worth (4), and ‘then he will have something to 
boast about on his own account, and not in 
comparison with his fellows' (Moff.). Prove (4). 
A verb used in the classics of testing metals and 
money. It occurs in that sense in Pr. xvii. 3 
(Lxx) and 1 Pet. i. 7. It occurs as meaning to 
examine and test in 1 Cor. iii. 13, xi. 28; 1 1 hes. 
V. 21. Another (4); lit. ‘the other*; rv renders ‘his 
neighbour*. Burden (5), or ‘load* (rv mg.). A 
different word from that in verse 2. fhe word 
used there emphasizes the weight of the burden; 
this word simply notes the fact that it is some¬ 
thing to be borne {phortion, from the verb 
pherd, ‘1 carry*). There is for each man a burden 
of personal responsibility which he cannot 
shift over to other shoulders, and if he devotes 
his mind to it he will not have lime or inclination 
to compare himself with others. 

d. Sowing and reaping (vi. 6-10) 

Tauyht (6). 'Fhc Greek word is that from which 
come our words ‘catechize’ and ‘catechism’. Tlie 
reference is to oral teaching. Communicate (6); 
lit. ‘go shares with’. Good thinys (6). In Lk. xii. 
18 and xvi. 25 this phrase signifies worldly 
wealth, and it has often been so understood 
here; that is to say, Paul is regarded as exhorting 
Christians to give liberally for the financial 
support of their teachers. That idea may be 
intended, but the phrase seems capable of a wider 


application. Each believer has his own peculiar 
burden of responsibility to bear, ‘but’ (as rv 
begins this verse) let him not forget this, that he 
must share with his teacher in every good work. 
Be not deceived (7); the same phrase is used in 

1 Cor. vi. 9, XV. 33; Jas. i. lb; lit. ‘be not led 
astray’. Mocked {!). The verb means literally ‘to 
turn up the nose at'; it occurs only here in the 
New Testament; it is frequent in the i xx te.g. 
Ps. Ixxx. 6; Pr. xv. 20; .le. x\. 1). Soweih {!). Jn 

2 Cor. ix. 6 this figure is used in connection with 
the spending of money, but again a wider 
application is surely intended here. The laws of 
God cannot be trilled with; He will not alter 
them for our benefit. What a man reaps is the 
inevitable result of w hat he sows (cf. 2 Cor. v. 10). 
Jn verse 8 the Jicsh and the Spirit seem to be 
regarded as seed-beds, and corruption is con¬ 
trasted with ‘eternal life’ (rv). from Rom. ii. 7 
this latter expression is seen to carry with it tlie 
ideas of ‘glory and honour and immortality' 
(rv ‘incorruption*); cf. 1 lim. vi. 19 (rv). Let 
us not be weary in well doing (9). The same 
exhortation is found in 2 Thes. iii. 13. 'Ihe verb 
suggests the idea of fainting, or losing heart; it is 
translated ‘faint’ in Lk. xviii. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; 
Tph. iii. 13. Well doing; i.e. ‘doing what is good’ 
—such ‘good’ as is suggested in verses 1, 2, 6 
and 10. The application here is to the best kind 
of sowing. In due season (9); i.e. at the appro¬ 
priate season for reaping, not earlier. The great 
harvest time will be at the coming of the Lord 
(cf. Mt. xiii. 39; Jas. v. 7). faint i9); a verb used 
in Ml. XV. 32 and Mk. viii. 3 of physical exhaus¬ 
tion, in Heb. xii. 3, 5 of relaxing otVorl. It seems to 
describe here the moral and spiritual collapse 
that may be caused by apparent lack of results 
in Christian work, or by hope deferred which 
makes the heart sick (Pr. xiii. 12). Opportunity 
(10); the same word as that translated season (9). 
There is one season for sowing, another for 
reaping: what matters now is that we should sow 
lavishly. Them who are oj the household of faith 
(10). Maegregor suggests, as a quite literal 
translation, ‘the domestic persons of the faith', 
those, Jew's and Cienliles, who, through the door 
of faith (Acts xiv. 27), have entered into the house 
of God and now live there, by faith similar to 
Paul's (ii. 20); cf. Hph. ii. 19. 

e. Conclusion (vi. 11-18) 

How large a letter (11); far better, as in rv, ‘with 
how large letters’. Paul often wrote the dosing 
verses of an Epistle with his ow n hand (sec 1 
Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thes. iii. 17). This 
would suggest that, at this point, Paul took the 
pen out of the hand of his amanuensis, and 
wrote the eight concluding verses in large, bold 
characters, perhaps for the sake of emphasis. 
Some of the principal ideas of the 1 pistle are 
here stated again, in order to fix them more 
deeply in the minds of the readers. To make a fair 
shew (12); lit. ‘to put on a good face’, i.e. ‘to 
make a good showing’ (rsv). In die flesh (12); in 
ordinances which are bodily and external. It 
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was not sincere zeal for the law which was the 
inspiring motive with these Judaizing teachers, 
but the unworthy desire to escape persecution. 
It was the preaching of the cross as the sinner’s 
only hope, to the exclusion of all reliance on the 
law for salvation, which stirred up persecution 
(cf. V. 11). They . . . who are circumcised (13); 
RV ‘they who receive circumcision’, ‘the circum¬ 
cision party' (Molf. and Lighifoot); i.e. those 
who insist on circumcision as essential to salva¬ 
tion. They themselves do not consistently and 
rigidly observe all the requirements of the law. 
Or, Paul may mean that they most certainly have 
not given perfect obedience to the law' which 
demands nothing less (hi. 10). 

God forbid the same strong expression as 

in ii. 17 and iii. 21. By whom (14); rv ‘through 
which*; rv mg. ‘through whom’. Crucified {14); 
finally and with abiding results; the tense used 
is the same as in ii. 20. The world is crucified to 
him, because it has for ever lost its power to 
charm; and because he also is crucified unto the 
world, the real change having taken place in 
himself, he is dead now to all the allurements of 
the world. Compare Isaac Watts’ well-known 
hymn, ‘When I survey the wondrous cross’. 
Verse 15, according to the true text, reads as in 
RV, ‘For neither is circumcision anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature*. Cf. v. 6 
and 1 Cor. vii. 19, the three passages together 
providing material for profitable study of the 
things that really count in Christianity. What 
really matters is not anything external, but the 
inward regeneration wrought by the Holy 
Ghost, the new creature or the ‘new creation' 
(RV mg.), the same phrase as in 2 Cor. v. 17, 
which takes the place of the man who has been 
crucified. 

Walk (16); rv ‘shall w'alk’; the same word as 
in V. 25. Rule (16); i.e. the principle laid down in 
verses 14 and 15. The Greek word is kanon. 


which sometimes meant a carpenter’s rule or a 
surveyor’s measuring line, and from it comes the 
word ‘Canon’ as applied to Holy Scripture as 
‘the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy God*. Peace . . . mercy (16). To the 
peace which he had invoked upon his readers 
(i. 3) Paul now adds mercy. Miserable sinners 
need the mercy of God (Eph. ii. 4). ‘ ’Tis from the 
mercy of our God that all our hopes begin,’ and 
from it alone abiding peace of heart flows. 
And upon the Israel of God (16); ‘even upon . ..’ 
(Molf.). The Church of redeemed men and 
women is God’s Israel (iii. 7, 9,14, 29). Cf. Rom. 
ii. 28, 29; Phil. iii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 9, 10. There is an 
allusion here to Pss. exxv. 5 and cxxviii. 6. 

Let no man trouble me (17). The Judaizers have 
sorely troubled him; he hopes that he has now 
silenced them. He has proved decisively that he 
is a true apostle of Christ; if further proof be 
desired, let them look at the scars (marks) of 
his body. ‘1 bear branded on my body the marks 
of Jesus' (RV). The Greek for ‘marks’ is stigmata. 
Slaves sometimes had their owner’s name 
branded on them, and persons devoted to the 
service of a god were thus branded: so Paul 
seems to regard the scars left on his body by the 
stoning at Lystra in south Galatia (Acts xiv) as 
sure and certain proof that he was the slave of 
Jesus, and one who had entered into ‘the fellow¬ 
ship of his sutTcrings' (Phil. iii. 10). In later 
Epistles Paul often describes himself as the slave 
of Christ (Rom. i. 1). He gloried in such ‘marks’, 
not in circumcision. Brethren (18). As indicated 
in the rv, this is the last word in the Epistle, 
occupying thus a position of emphasis. Paul 
wants the ‘foolish Galatians’ (iii. 1) to realize that 
they arc still his brothers, in spile of all the hard 
things he has written to them. Thus, as Bengel 
says, ‘the severity of the Epistle, taken as a whole, 
is softened’. 

Alexander Ross. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 

INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article, 'The Pauline Epistles*, p» 68. 


1. AUl'HORSHIP AND DATE 

It is a well-attested and generally accepted fact 
that Paul was the writer of this Epistle, as the 
opening sentence claims (cf, iii. 1), The circum¬ 
stances of the writer as revealed incidentally in 
the text point to its being written during Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome (Acts xxviii. 16, 28-31), 
for he speaks of himself as a prisoner (iv. 1). 
wearing chains (vi. 20), on behalf of the Gentiles 
(iii. 1). The wide imperial view of things that is 
taken in the Epistle accords well with this. 

No special occasion or immediate purpose of 
writing is revealed in the Epistle, except the fact 
that Tychicus was to bear other correspondence 
into Asia (Col, iv. 7). The impulse to write was 
probably associated with the quiet and secure 
leisure which the apostle enjoyed in his imprison¬ 
ment at Rome—it was little more than 'hoase 
arrest’ (Acts xxviii. 16fT.). In this calm and im¬ 
perial atmosphere his thought ripened, and the 
Spirit revealed to him more clearly than ever 
before a divine philosophy of world history, the 
high purpose of God, and the glorious destiny 
of the Church. Such thoughts and revelations 
must be expressed; and with the leisure of his 
long waiting for trial (Acts xxviii. 30), and the 
opportunity provided by the journey of Tychicus, 
Paul pens this noble work. 

Some have thought that the Epistle was 
written during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 33—xxvii. 2), but Rome is much 
more generally accepted as the place of origin. 
The most probable date, therefore, that we can 
assign to the Epistle is a.d. 61. 

IL DESTINATION 

Two sets of facts combine to suggest that this 
Epistle was sent not to one particular church 
but to a number of churches within a limited 
area. The facts that the words ‘in Ephesus* do not 
occur in the most authoritative manuscripts, and 
that the greetings which usually accompany one 
of Paul’s Epistles to a church where he was 
well known (as he was in Ephesus, for he had 
spent over two years there. Acts xix. 10) are 
absent, suggest that a wider circle than that of 
a single church was envisaged by the writer. 

Yet there are indications of a personal nature 
that seem to confine the Epistle within the limits 
of a comparatively small area. The faith of the 
particular group he had in mind is referred to in 


i. 15, and their knowledge of, and sympathy for, 
his circumstances in iii. 13. This group of 
churches was probably not very different from 
that addressed by John in Rev. i. 4. Among these 
churches Ephesus was of central importance 
(Rev. ii. 1), and it is probable that this Epistle 
became widely known niiiinly through the circu¬ 
lation of the Ephesian copy. 

m. RELATION TO COLOSSIANS 

The literary relation between this Epistle and 
Colossians is so close that these two have been 
called twin Epistles. Half the verses in Ephesians 
can be traced in language or substance in 
Colossians. As many as forty coincidences of 
thought and language can be found; yet they 
are so intimately woven into the fabric of each 
Epistle that it is impossible to believe that they 
are due to any attempt at imitation or forgery. 
Especially significant is the fact that, while 
similar words and phrases appear in the two 
letters, they often appear in different contexts 
and with various associations. The similarities 
that exist between the two can reasonably be 
assigned to the fact that the author’s circum¬ 
stances w'ere the same in each; the differences 
will owe their origin mainly to the different 
circumstances of those to whom they were 
addressed. There is, for example, no contro¬ 
versial matter in the general Epistle to the 
Ephesians, such as Is found in that to the indi¬ 
vidual church at Colossae (Col. ii. 16-23). If any 
precedence in time is to be given it would seem 
that Colossians was written before Ephesians, if 
only because in Ephesians the thought common 
to both is more fully developed. 

Ephesians and Colossians are also similar in 
structure. Each is divided into a doctrinal section 
(Eph. i. 1—iv. 16; Col. i. 1—iii. 4), and each 
concludes with a practical application. The 
manner in which topics follow one another in 
the same order is remarkable: the relation of 
Christ to the Church appears in chapter i in 
each Epistle; Paul’s reference to his commis¬ 
sion (Eph. iii. 1-13; Col. i. 23-29), and the 
summary of doctrine at the end of the doctrinal 
sections (Eph. iv. 1-16; Col. iii. 1-4) arc also 
parallel. In the practical sections we have parallel 
warnings against sins (Eph. iv. 17—v. 21; Col. 
iii. 5-17), and notable passages on human rela¬ 
tionships under the gospel (Eph. v. 22—vi. 9; 
Col. iii, 18—iv. 1). 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

The main division of the Epistle is into two parts. The first part, chapters i to Hi, is mainly doctrinal; 
the second, chapters iv to ri, mainly practical. 

I. THE ADDRESS, i. 1, 2 

II. THANKSCilVlNG FOR BLHSSlNCiS TO HIE WHOLE CHURCH. 

i. 3-14 

III. THANKSGIVINO FOR SPIRITUAL ST.ATE 01 READERS, i. 15-23 

IV. 3HEIR RELATION (AS SINNERS) TO CHRIST, ii. 1-10 

V. THEIR RELATION (AS GENTILES) TO JEWS. ii. 11-22 

VI. THE MYSTERY OF THE GOSPEL, iii. 1-21 


VII. THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT, iv. 1-16 

VIII. ETHICAL ELEMENTS OF THE. CHRISTIAN LIFE. iv. 17—v. 21 

IX. CHRISTIAN RELATIONSHIPS IN T.AMILV LIFE. v. 22 -vi. 9 

X. THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE vi. 10-20 
XL CONCLUSION, vi. 21-24 


COMMENTARY 


I. THE ADDRESS, i. 1, 2 

In the opening phrasCvS of this uncontroversial 
Epistle, Paul states very simply and without 
special cmphasi.s his authority for writing. It lies 
in the i!nde.servcd grace of God that made him 
an apostle . . . by the will of God (1), That is his 
supreme authority; but in other contexts he had 
reason to insist upon it more fully (1 Cor. ix. 1, 
XV. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 11; Gal. i. 1). Saints (1). A 
term having a different connotation then from 
the specialized meaning it has today. In its 
modern use it refers to pre-eminent attainment 
in holine.ss; in the New Testament it is applied 
simply to one who was sanctified by the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vi. 11), as all true believers are. Each and 
every Christian is therefore a saint, and should 
live as such. EJecause Old Testament believers 
also were ‘saints’ the readers here addressed are 
specifically defined as the faithful in Christ Jesus, 
T he Fpistle opens with a benediction in terms 
of God’s unmerited favour to men, and the peace 
which it brings in the heart. This is Paul’s usual 
form of greeting. He delighted to use the com¬ 
posite greeting of f^race and peace which unites 
the common greeting of the Greeks, ‘grace’, with 
that of the Hebrews, ‘peace'. The clo.se connec¬ 
tion of from the Lord Jesus Christ with from 
God our Father (2) should be considered as 
strong evidence of the deity of Christ, Such 
incidental allusions, making Him ‘equal with 
God’ (Jn. V. 18), have an evidential value of 
their own. 


n. THANKSGIVING 1 OR BLESSINGS TO 
THE WHOLE CHURCH, i. 3 14 

The mighty surge of apostolic thought and 
inspiration sweeps over the narrow confines of 
rigid grammatical analysis and presents, as no 
logical process could, a conception of things 
that can clearly be seen to have come direct 
from God. It reveals an immeasurable depth and 
height of thought. Yet because of the generalized 
nature of the latter, these sentences arc deprived 
of a very potent clement in Pauline writing, the 
personal pronoun used as subject. Compare, for 
example, the warmth of personal address in 
1 Thes. i. 2; 2 Thes. i. 3; Gal. i. 6; Col. i. 3; 
Phil. i. 3. The nearest parallel we have is in 2 Cor. 
i. 3-11; but the personal element appears more 
strongly there, and the conceptions are, in 
general, more mundane. This paragraph is 
formed in three prose strophes: the purpose of 
the Father (3-6); the redemption of the Son 
(7-12); and the sealing of the Holy Spirit 
(13, 14), 

Salient features stand out in this paragraph. 
The three Persons of the Trinity appear in order: 
the Father in verse 3; the Son (the beloved) at 
the end of verse 6; and the holy Spirit in verse 13. 
The thoughts regarding each are expressed in a 
.separate strophe which, in each case, ends with 
the refrain to the praise of the glory of his grace 
or of his glory. There is a notable emphasis on 
the will of God, seen in the reiteration of verses 
5,J[9, 11 (cf. verse 1). The central phrase is the 
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mystery of his will in verse 9; and this mystery 
finds expression in verse 10, ‘to sum up all things 
in Christ’ (rv). 

a. The purpose of the Father (i. 3-6) 

The significant repetition of the preposition in 
should be noted. The doxology of verse 3 is also 
found in 2 Cor. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. This verse forms 
the text of which verses 4-J4 are an amplifica¬ 
tion and exposition. Spiritual blessings (3) are 
typical of the New Testament. The blessings of 
the Old Testament were largely temporal (cf. 
Dt. xxviii. 3, 5). 

Heavenly places (3); there is no noun for the 
adjective ‘heavenlies’ to qualify. The expression 
is vague, with the vagueness not of uncertainty 
but of an order of things higher than we can 
fully comprehend. 1'he use of the term is con¬ 
fined to this Epistle (see also i, 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, 
vi. 12), Gathering up the .sense of the different 
passages in which it occurs we find that the 
term refers to the sphere of heavenly blessing 
(i. 3) where Christ now sits supreme over every 
other authority (i. 20), and to which believers 
themselves have been raised (ii. 6) for the display 
of God's glory (iii. 10). Yet it is not a sphere of 
perfect peace and bli.ss for it is inhabited by The 
spiritual hosts of wickedness* with whom the 
believer has unceasing warfare (vi. 12). The 
nearest we can come to an interpretation of it is 
‘that realm of spiritual realities in which the 
great forces of good and evil wage their warfare; 
in which also Jesus Christ sits supreme, and we 
representatively in Him’. It is the realm of 
spiritual experience—not a physical locality but 
a region of spiritual realities and experiences. 
That sin has wrought disorder in the heavenlies 
is implied also in Col. i. 20. How wide is the 
scope of the gospel as seen by Paul! The power 
of the gospel in us does not yet owe enough to 
these broad and mighty truths. 

The phrase in Christ (3) was of Jewish origin, 
in the sense that ‘Christ’ referred to the Jewish 
Messiah. But in Paul’s use of it the phrase has 
a far wider meaning than ‘the Messiah of the 
Jews’. For Paul ‘Christ’ included the Messiah 
of prophecy, the Jesus of history and the Lord 
of glory who had been revealed to him on the 
Damascus road (Acts ix). The conception of the 
earthly Jesus, made so vivid in the Gospels, had 
been absorbed for him in the risen Lord so fully 
as to give rise to the purpose expressed in 2 Cor. 
V. 16. The preposition in expresses with an almost 
incomprehensible simplicity the union that exists 
between Christ and believers: it expresses far 
more than we can understand or appreciate, but 
it suggests to us something of the inwardness 
and depth of that mystical union (.see Gal. ii. 20, 
Rv). The full purpose of God in regard to the 
relationship indicated by this preposition is ex¬ 
pressed in verse 10. 

The exposition of verse 3 in verses 4-14 is 
not by a process of beating the thought out 
thinly, for the amplification is as rich in depth 
and height as the text. The mighty conceptions 


of election and of God’s eternal purpose are 
immediately presented. The fact of election, 
according as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world (4), was common know¬ 
ledge and a source of pride to every Jew, for it 
made him a member of the chosen people of the 
Old Testament. Paul here refers to a principle 
of selection that had already been in evidence in 
the workings of divine providence, but that was 
now .seen to have an extended scope; no longer 
was it confined to the Jewish people, but em¬ 
braced Christian believers as well. Just as Israel 
had been the chosen people of God in the Old 
Testament, so Christians were the chosen people 
of the New Testament. Election is falsely viewed 
if we regard it as a narrow and selfish thing; it 
must be considered in relation to the end in 
view (see verse 9). Before the foundation of the 
world (4) takes us beyond time into eternity. 
This new people, the Christian Church, is not 
the result of a hasty, temporal expedient, but is 
a part of God's eternal purpose equally with the 
people of Israel. Christianity is no innovation 
but takes its place in the continuity of the divine 
plan. Compare ‘before the world’ (i.e. ‘the ages’) 
in 1 Cor. ii. 7 and ‘before the world began’ in 
2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2. The purpose toward which 
election moves is that we should be holy and 
without blame (RV ‘blemish') before him in love 
(4). The aim, so far as individual believers are 
concerned, is holiness. For the wider aspects, see 
verses 6 and 10. All this great work of God was 
done in love^ and the divine aim is to work in us 
the holy love that wToughl for us. 

That there is nothing of blind destiny in the 
life of the Christian is further emphasized when 
Paul speaks of God ‘having foreordained us 
unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ 
unto him.self’ (5, rv). The sonship that man had 
from God by the fact of his being created in 
the divine image (Gn. i. 26f.) required renewing 
after the fall. This renewing was accomplished 
in the incarnate Son of God first of all (compare 
‘image’ in Gn. i. 26f.; Heb. i. 3), and then in 
those who are ‘in Him* by faith. Sonship is by 
both regeneration and adoption: the new birth 
alters our nature and adoption alters our rela¬ 
tionship to God, Both arc made possible for us 
by (the redemptive work of) Jesus Christ (5). 
God wrought all this according to the good 
pleasure of his will, a phrase which embodies 
the primary and ultimate expression of eternal 
purpose, beyond which we cannot go. The end 
at which God aims in His great work is the glory 
of his grace (6). 

b. The redemption of the Son (i. 7-12) 

‘The sublimcst exposition ever framed of the 
ultimate purpose of God.* Much of the New 
Testament is expressed in terms more familiar 
to a Jew than to any other, because the terms 
are those of his own ancient religion. Redemption 
(7) found its chief historical illustration in the 
exodus from Egypt which was the birth of the 
Hebrew people as a nation. The redemption 
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wrought by Christ also created a new people, 
and this i^emption was at the price of His 
death, or his blood (7) as we have it here. There 
is implied a state of bondage: in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Israelites were held captive by the 
Egyptians; in the New Testament all men are 
captives of sin and Satan. Redemption is de¬ 
liverance from captivity (see Ex. xii. 7, 13; Heb. 
ix. 12). Forgiveness (7) is so central in Christian 
experience that it is mentioned here as em¬ 
bracing the whole of it. The splendid propor¬ 
tions of the whole scheme of grace arc nothing 
less than the riches (7) of God, flowing towards 
us in gifts of wisdom which gives us insight into 
reality, and prudence which leads us to right 
courses of action (8). Chapters i—iii of this 
Epistle demonstrate this wisdom; chapters iv—vi 
deal with practical matters of prudence. 

The mystery of his will (9). The word ‘mystery’ 
in the New Testament has not its modem sense 
of something perplexing and unintelligible, but 
of something undiscoverable by human reason 
which has now been made the subject of revela¬ 
tion by God, It is a divine secret that has now' 
been revealed. See notes on Col. i. 26. Purposed 
in himself (9); better, as in Rv, ‘purposed in him’, 
referring to Christ, through whose work it was 
to take effect. Dispensation (10), lit. ‘house 
management’; in the terms of our subject it 
refers to the carrying out by the Son of the 
Father’s purpose when the time w'as ripe, i.e. in 
the gospel era. Gather together in one (rv ‘to 
sum up’) all things in Christ (10) indicates the 
totality of the universe, and not simply the 
Church, as in v. 23; cf. Col. i. 18. This ultimate 
totality is to be brought under Christ as Head: 
this is the hidden truth, the mystery, that is 
now revealed. Thus will be brought to an end 
the discordances and confusions of earth. But 
this is to be accomplished only in Christ. This 
truth is to be correlated with Jn. i. 3, *all things 
were made by him’, and Col. i. I6f,, ‘through 
him and unto him they have been created: in 
him all things consist’ (see Rv). The broken 
unity is to be at last restored, and its restoration 
is to be effected through Christ. How far then 
was He from being merely the national Messiah 
of Jewish expectation! Even ‘the Saviour of the 
world’ is not a great enough designation for 
Him: He is the Saviour of the universe. See also 
Rom. viii. 18-25. 

In verse 11 Paul returns to more mundane 
things and deals w'ith Jews (II), then with 
Gentiles (13), and then with Jew and Gentile 
(14). He does this to show the place of Jew and 
Gentile in the purpose of God. He states this 
in terms drawn from the Jewish Scriptures with 
which he, if not all his readers, had a perfect 
familiarity. Note the specially significant change 
here from the av, in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance, to the RV, ‘in whom also we were 
made a heritage’ (11). This to Paul was the ful¬ 
filment of Dt. xxxii. 8fr. According to the purpose 
(II). Matters arc not really at the mercy of men. 
That the divine purpose is achieved, not by 


outward constraint but by the inward working 
in the heart, is suggested by the verb worketh, 
which is really ‘inworketh*. IVho first trusted 
(12); a reference to the priority of Jewish 
Christians in the matter of time over Gentile 
believers (cf. Rom. ii. 10). All the first Christians, 
so far as we know, were Jews; and the ad¬ 
mission of Gentiles was looked upon as quite a 
novelty. See Acts x and xv. 

c. The sealing of the Holy Spirit (i. 13,14) 
Having indicated the historical priority of 
Jewish Christians in the Church Paul hasteas 
to include the Gentiles, for most of his readers 
(in Asia Minor) w'ould not be Jews. Yet they 
also, his Gentile readers, were chosen of God, 
and having heard the word of truth they believed; 
and the reality of their conversion and accept¬ 
ance is assured by the power of the Spirit work¬ 
ing in them; they were sealed with that holy 
Spirit of promise (13). This too had been a part 
of God’s ancient promise (see Gal. iii. 14; Acts 

ii. 38, X. 47). The gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
Gentiles was both God’s authentication of the 
Gentile converts at the time (Acts x. 47), and 
their foretaste of the fulness of blessing in the 
future. This latter is expressed in two ways. 
First Paul takes a metaphor from mercantile 
life, the earnest of our inheritance (14), which 
refers to a pledge deposited for a time and ulti¬ 
mately claimed back; then it came to mean an 
instalment and proof of the bona fide nature 
of the bargain. Secondly he tells his readers, 
‘Ye have been sealed unto the redemption of 
God’s own possession' (see rv). The full emanci¬ 
pation of God’s people is still in the future (Mai. 

iii. 17), but it is sure, for they are in Christ and 
are sealed in Him by the Holy Spirit. The refrain, 
the praise of his glory, occurring for the third 
time, closes this wonderful doxology. 

III. THANKSGIVING FOR SPIRITUAL 
STATE OF READERS, i. 15-23 

Wherefore (15) gathers up into one connecting 
word the whole revelation of God’s purpose as 
unfolded in the previous verses (3-14). That 
revelation shows faith to be part of such a 
significant and tremendous whole that Paul can¬ 
not but give thanks for you (16). Paul’s interest 
was centred in his readers’ faith . . . and love 
(15). For these evidences of the spiritual state 
of believers he often looked with keenest eager¬ 
ness (see Rom. i. 8; Col. i. 4n.; 1 Thes. i. 3 
2 Thes. i. 3; Phm. 5). On the increase of faith 
and love, rather than on merely outward and 
organizational success, we should concentrate 
too. 

Cease not to give thanlcs for you (16). Paul’s 
prayers were particular and pointed, and in 
them there was direct mention of the churches 
and the believers in which he was interested 
(Rom. i. 9; 1 Thes. i, 2; Phm. 4). The solemnity 
that Paul attaches to prayer and the encourage¬ 
ment he found in it are indicated by the title he 
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gives to God (17). Though he prayed much, 
Paul never brought prayer into contempt by a 
spirit of thoughtless and irreverent familiarity. 
He draws encouragement and hope from the 
relationship of Jesus Christ and God, the Father 
to whom glory belongs. The prayer seeks for 
the believers a special gift of the Holy Spirit in 
relation to knowledge, a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation^ not in general, but in the knowledge 
of him. Revelation here means ‘unveiling’ (cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 12-17). Paul prays here that the ex¬ 
perience he already had been given (Eph. iii. 3) 
should be granted to his readers. Elementary 
faith is not sufficient for the later stages of the 
Christian life. Paul’s thankfulness of verse 15 
does not preclude the prayer of verses 18tf. It is 
the purpose of God that knowledge, and other 
things too, be added to it (see 2 Pet. i. 5). The 
eyes of your understanding (18); RV reads ‘the 
eyes of your heart*. Such wisdom is far from 
being mere intellectual knowledge. The mind 
alone cannot grasp the truth of God; the heart 
of man, his affections and especially his will, 
must all be bent to the task. Otherwise the 
essential part of divine revelation will escape the 
student, leaving only an unsatisfying and in¬ 
comprehensible framework within his grasp. In 
this lies the explanation of much barren intel¬ 
lectual study of Scripture. 

The prayer that his readers may know is now 
expanded in three clauses. The first refers to the 
past; i.e, to God’s call, looked at from its 
stronger side, the side on which our assurance 
depends. The believer rests not upon his own 
imperfect acceptance of God’s call, but upon 
the fact that what he has heard and responded 
to is the call of God the Father of glory (cf. 
1 Thes. V. 24). The second clause refers to the 
future, the believer’s glorious destiny, the riches 
of the glory of his inheritance in the saints (18). 
The viewpoint is still the same: it is not the 
aspect of the believer’s inheritance that is in 
view but ‘the riches of the glory’ of God’s in¬ 
heritance in His people. Again, as in verse 11, 
the thought Is that of Dt. xxxii. 9. The third 
reference is to the present; the power that works 
now in the believer and on his behalf is nothing 
le.ss than ‘tlie strength of his might which he 
wrought in Christ’ when He raised and exalted 
Him (19-23; see Rv). For heavenly places (20), 
see i. 3n. 

Verse 21 embraces all distinctions, titles and 
powers of the spiritual world: all without 
exception are placed under the exalted Christ 
(cf. Col. i. 16n.). The train of thought that is 
found here can be traced throughout Scripture, 
from the original promise made by God to our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden (Gn. i. 26), 
through the prophetic renewal of the promise in 
Ps. viii. 4-6 (cf. verse 22), to the inspired com¬ 
mentary on it in Heb. ii. 6-9. Only in Christ can 
mankind achieve the promised destiny. Through¬ 
out his Epistles Paul emphasizes two points in 
regard to the relation of Christ and the Church, 
union and headship; Christ and His people are 
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one, and He is their Head. In the figure here (23) 
this is strikingly expressed by the metaphor of 
a human body in which welfare depends upon 
the union of head and body, and also on the 
government of the body by the head (cf. Col. 
i. I8n.). In the further description of the Church, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all (23), it is 
seen as something without which Christ is not 
complete. This is true, not from any defect in the 
Godhead which the Church makes up, but 
simply by the will of the Father who gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church (22). 
As He is Head of the CTiurch, so the Church is 
FI is fulness. 


IV. THEIR RELATION (AS SINNERS) 
TO CHRIST, ii. 1-10 

In his highest flights of inspired insight and 
oratory Paul never loses sight of the practical 
end he had in view, which is the spiritual welfare 
of his readers. So here he returns from the con¬ 
templation of the glory of the exalted Lord to 
the pressing needs of those whom he addresses. 
The main verb of the opening sentence is to be 
found in verse 5, hath quickened. The thread of 
thought is somewhat broken by a lengthened 
explanation of what dead (1) means, and the 
implications of the state to which it refers (2, 3). 
It is not a physical condition, but is the spiritual 
state of the living brought about by trespasses 
and sins (1); although it also includes physical 
death which is the penalty of sin (Rom. vi. 23). 
In it lies the necessity of regeneration or the 
new birth (Jn. iii. 3) and the more abundant life 
(Jn. X. 10). Its origin is to be found in the fall of 
man and in his consequent separation from God 
(Gn. iii); its healing lies in union with Christ (5). 
Readers can best learn what Paul means by con¬ 
sulting their own experience in the past when 
their course of life was governed by the w'orld 
around them, as seemed only natural and in¬ 
evitable and proper at the time (2). But the 
hidden and unrecognized impulse of life in 
unregenerate days was really Satan himself, the 
prince of the power of the air^ the controlling 
force in the course of this world. Satan’s is not a 
supreme authority, which belongs to God alone; 
but an authority exercised by permission of God 
(cf. Jb. i). It is a part of the significance of the 
fall that mankind, hitherto under the control 
and guidance of God, came under the spiritual 
dominion and direction of Satan. Because this 
government of evil has so long been the rule 
among natural man, it is unrecognized and 
counted simply ‘human nature’. But it is shown 
plainly here, without making it a source of 
excuse for men, that mighty spiritual forces of 
wickedness are in control of the natural man: 
they are summed up in the spirit that now 
worketh in the children (rv ‘sons’) of disobedience 
(2). Wc can then wonder but little at the past 
liistory, present state and future outlook (i.e. the 
course) of the world. Indeed, but for the re¬ 
straints of God, irremediable catastrophe must 
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long ago have overtaken mankind (see 2 Thes. 
ii. 7). 

This is very severe doctrine, true indeed, but 
painful and humbling. So Paul seeks to soften 
the distress it must cause by sharing the burden, 
and the ye of verse 2, indicating the Gentiles, is 
changed to ue in verse 3 (including the specially 
favoured Jewish race). ‘Among whom we also 
all once lived’ (3, rv) is a tremendous admission 
for a Jew to make, but Paul had so learned 
Christ that he presents this confession, not as 
an admission unwillingly drawn from him, but 
as one of the profound facts of divine revelation. 
By nature the children of wrath (3); i.e. of Ciod's 
wrath. This is a Hebrew idiom asserting the 
essential depravity in human nature following on 
the fall of man, commonly called ‘original sin'. 

The dark picture that Paul has painted of men 
in the state of nature under this domination is 
now used as the background against which the 
glorious riches of God's mercy are shown (4). 
The ye and the we all give way to hut God, nor 
can anything else but the intervention of God 
turn aside the evil course of men's lives from 
inevitable and irretrievable disaster to the secure 
achievement of a noble destiny. Mercy and love 
(4) were elements in the impulse which moved 
God to help us; never is there any hint that 
there was anything in fallen man that was the 
cause or impulse of God's redeeming work. Fhe 
ultimate reason is that of Jn. iii. 16, or as here 
his great love. The greatness of divine love is 
emphasized by a recurrence of the thought of 
man’s lost and ruined condition by nature, even 
when we were dead in sins (5). The blessing be¬ 
stowed upon man by the work of Christ is that 
of new life, for the dead need to be quickened 
before anything else can be done for them, or by 
them. As Jesus put it to Nicodemus, 'Ye must be 
born again' (Jn. iii. 7). It is only in union with 
Christ that men can have new life: they are 
raised, not by themselves, but together with 
Christ; or, as the rv mg. gives it, ‘in Christ', 
which is the thought of i. 3, 7, 13, 20. Everything 
in our redemption depends on our having a close 
and vital relationship with Him who has wrought 
all things for us; His part will not fail, and it is 
our part to come unto Him. Here, therefore, 
Paul interjects a clau.se to indicate that all our 
salvation in its completeness (the verb is in the 
perfect tense) is owing to the free favour of God. 
This thought implicit in ‘quickened when dead’ 
is central in all Paul’s writings. 

In phrases that are parallel to those of i. 20, 
Paul now expresses the steps in God’s work 
for us (6). Just as Christ died for us, so He rose 
from the dead for us, and for us ascended up on 
high; and as the Christian can truly say T have 
been crucified with Christ’ (Gal. ii. 20, rv), so 
he is taught that he has a part in the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. We too readily think of 
these events of resurrection and ascension and 
enthronement as asstx;iated with Christ alone. 
Here we can see how far wrong that conception 
is. While these experiences are yet objects of hope 


for us, Jesus has really experienced them and 
possessed them for us. The work of Christ is our 
salvation and has reference not to us alone but 
also to a wider and vaster circle (7). Far beyond 
the time and conditions in which we now live 
it is God's purpose to show forth the exceeding 
riches of his grace in his kindness toward us 
through Christ Jesus. His grace and mercy to us 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. The 
phrase ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see rv) retains the 
pervading thought of union with Christ. 

Paul again emphasizes the greatness of 
God’s love in undertaking Uk' work of man's 
salvation: it is entirely hy grace (8). The word 
that has cveasioned some controversy because 
of the dirticulty of determining the grammatical 
connection. It ha*, often been referred to faith, 
and faith has in consequence been called the 
gift of God. But it is more probable that the 
neuter form of that embraces the entire sense of 
the clause hy grace arc ye saved through faith. 
Not of works (9) defines more closely the sense 
of not of yourselves (8). Man’s natural and almost 
ineradicable tendency to boast has no place in 
the divine scheme of salvation. The thought of 
this verse is illustrated and expanded in Rom. 
iv. 1-5. For we are his workmanship (10). Just 
as the w'ords of Psalm c. 3 refer in similar terms 
to the first creation of man, so here Paul points 
to man's re-creation in Christ Jesus as being 
wholly a divine work. For the idea of a new 
creation, see 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15, rv mg. 
While Paul gave no place to works in the matter 
of regeneration (see Rom. iv as above), he 
insisted that they had their essential place in 
the life of the believer as a consequence of 
regeneration: created in Christ Jesus unto (rv 
‘for') good works. Compare Jas. ii. I4ff. There 
is no dispute between Paul and James, but a 
difference of emphasis. The works of which 
Paul speaks in this verse are not the outcome of 
the believer's own bright ideas but the guidance 
of God, who had ‘afore prepared that we should 
walk in them’ (kv). The Christian should live 
within a divinely planned economy, a Wciy of 
life prepared by God. This is the true planning 
and the true life. 


V. THEIR RELATION (AS GENTILES) 
TO JEWS. il. 11-22 

Wherefore remember (11) points to a train of 
thought that meant more perhaps to Paul 
than to anybody else, for he had been foremost 
in fighting the long battle for the recognition of 
Gentile Christians on an equal footing with 
Jewish Christians. Something of that battle 
would probably be known to his readers. It was 
chiefly to the efforts of Paul that these readers, 
the Gentiles in the flesh, owed their place and 
standing in the Christian Church: but for him 
they might have been relegated by the early 
Church to a subordinate status, or even to a 
separate and secondary Gentile Christian 
church. In this verse Paul stresses the great 
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division which they had experienced in their 
unregenerate days, calling upon them to re¬ 
member what they had been in the past in 
contrast to what they now are. As Gentiles they 
were the uncircumcision, not having in their 
bodies the sign of the covenant: this is the 
meaning of Gentiles in the flesh (11). Their 
greatest loss was not their separation from 
Judaism but from God. Without Christ (12), RV 
‘separate from Christ’, is the opposite of ‘in 
Christ’, the keynote of this Epistle. The Jews 
had hope in the covenants of promise (of the 
Messiah; cf. Acts xiii. 32f.), but the Gentiles 
had no hope at all. A godless world is a hopeless 
world; the godless life is a life without hope. 
Here alone in the New Testament the word 
atheos, without God, is used (12). They were 
without God, not as having bc*en forsaken by 
Him (for they were not), but as not knowing or 
trusting Him. It is a solemn thought that all 
who are not ‘in Christ’ arc really atheists in the 
sight of Ciod. How great an inspiration this 
should be for the spread of the evangel! On the 
other hand they were in the world (12) as Chris¬ 
tians are ‘in Christ'. In it their treasure and their 
heart lay (see Mt. vi. 19-21, 33). 

But now in Christ Jesus (13). A similar contrast 
is found in verse 4, ‘but God’. 1 heir condition 
when their interests were centred in the world 
and they were ‘separate from Christ’ has been 
described; now their new condition in Christ 
Jesus is presented. The terms far off and nigh 
recur in verse 17 in a context that looks back to 
Is. Ivii. 19 (cf. Dt. iv. 7). The far off are the 
Gentiles: the nigh are the Jews. I'o the blood of 
Christ there vvas ascrilicd in i. 7 redemption: 
here the emphasis is on the bringing together 
of those whom sin had separated by a wall of 
bitterness and hatred. Only in the blood of 
Christ can men and nations find the true and only 
possible and practicable solution to those prob¬ 
lems of the world which centre in race and cla,ss. 
The figure used is one common in the Old 
Testament, where every compact and covenant 
between God and man was ratihed by a .sacrifice. 
On the individual level see Gn. xv; and on the 
national level, Ex. xxiv. Sec also Mk. xiv. 24. It 
would seem that in verse 14, with the force of 
Is. Ivii. 19 growing in his mind, Paul allows 
it further to govern his thought and to suggest 
the concept oipeace which it contains, applying 
it to the Person of the Lord Jesus. The action of 
the Saviour is seen here in bringing together 
those who had long been kept apart by pride and 
hatred; and this union is brought about, not by 
an external act of Christ merely, but only in 
fellowship with Him, for he is our peace, and 
this union is so clo.se that the two parties become 
one. This is no mere armistice but an enduring 
peace. 

The middle wall of partition (14) is a metaphor 
for all that separated Jew and Gentile, and owes 
its force to the existence of an actual wall in the 
temple which separated the court of the Gentiles 
(the outermost court, and that to which alone 


the Cientiles had access) from those inner courts 
which w'crc open to Jews. There has been found 
on the site of the ancient temple in Jerusalem 
one of the inscribed stones of this wall, on which 
can still be .seen the threat of death on any 
Gentile who would intrude farther. Just as this 
wall in the temple was a physical barrier between 
(ientile and Jew, so the Mo.saic law of com¬ 
mandments contained in ordinances (15) was the 
.significant element in their moral separation 
(and also in the separation between men and 
Ciod). But when Christ was crucified the veil of 
the temple was rent, indicating the end of the 
legal ordinances as the way of life for the believer, 
and opening up a direct access to God for both 
Jew and Gentile (cf. verse 18 with Heb. x. 19). 
Note the parallel passage in Col. ii. 14, where 
the same thought is expressed in dilferent terms. 
In verse 14 we have the phrase made both one\ 
but in verse 15 there is a great advance in thought, 
and the concept of the new creation enters. The 
twain were Jew and Gentile: the one new man is 
the Christian. Hitherto the concept of unity 
had in view the healing of the breach between 
Jew and Gentile, but now it is seen to include, 
and indeed spring from, the healing of the breach 
between men and God by the atoning work of 
Christ. Through this new creation peace comes; 
and the world is constantly finding that it cannot 
come otherwise. The reconciliation wrought by 
Christ is de.scribed in verse 16 as alTccting both, 
i.e. the ‘twain’ of verse 15, and in one body is 
parallel to the presioas ‘one new man’. On 
Calvary Jesus put an end to the great obstacle 
to peace, which is enmity; He had slain the 
enmity thereby, i.e. by the cross. This is true of 
enmity between man and man indeed, but 
primarily of enmity between man and God. 
Tlic thought of Is. Ivii. 19 .still lingers in the 
writer's mind. 

Came (17) refers not to the incarnation but 
to the proclamation of the peace that had been 
secured by the work of C hrist descrilx.'d in verses 
14-16. This preaching of Christ, to you which 
were afar off (Cientiles) and to them that were 
nigh (Jews), was by the Spirit through apostles 
and teachers. It aime to both these great divisions 
of humanity by the work of the Holy Spirit (18) 
who led Jew and Gentile alike, the ‘one body' of 
ver.se 16, to the Father by virtue of Christ’s 
sacrificial work. The foreigners (19), rv ‘so¬ 
journers', were a class of residents who were 
recognized by law and were allowed certain 
definite privileges. But their very name suggested 
that their position was not a permanent one; 
they resided on sulferance only, and had no rights 
of citizenship. Such miglit have been the per¬ 
manent position of Gentiles in the Church but 
for the powerful and successful ad\ocacy of 
Paul himself. Saints (19) is u.scd in its essential 
meaning of a people who are holy and separated 
in virtue of their calling. It w^as a coveted term 
among the Jew^s, but it is here given by Paul the 
wider meaning that has reference to the Christian 
Church, because the Christian Church has 
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inherited both the promises and the privileges of 
Judaism (sec I Pet. ii. 9). 

The political metaphor now gives place to a 
domestic one. The household of God (19) as a 
figure of the Church has reference to a closer, 
warmer fellowship than is suggested by political 
phrases: they were members of one famdy. 
The figure then changes again, slightly this time, 
from the household to the structure of the house 
itself. In that structure the apostles and prophets 
are foundation stones (20), while the chief stone 
of all is Jesus Christ himself. Other aspects of 
the same truth are seen in the use of the same 
metaphor in a ratlier different way in 1 Cor. 
iii. 11. Cf. Is. xxviii. 16. For the relation of the 
new building to the old, see Acts xv. 16f., and 
the passage in Amos quoted there. It must be 
remembered that metaphors express only aspects 
of the truth and that many figures are required 
to build up a complete picture. The meaning of 
verse 21 is governed by the Greek word used for 
temple. Two words are translated ‘temple’ in the 
New Testament: naos^ the central building of 
all, the shrine itself; and hieron, all the buildings 
within the outer walls. The use of naos here points 
to the sense (if we accept the rv) ‘in whom 
every building (within the holy precincts) 
groweth into (or is built into or joined with) the 
most holy shrine itself’. Many authorities still 
prefer the av rendering which gives the sense 
‘in whom all the building (the holy shrine itself, 
tlie naos alone is brought into the picture) 
groweth (as each believer is added to the struc¬ 
ture; sec 1 Pet. ii. 4) into an holy temple in the 
Lord’. In the Lord takes the place of the ‘in 
Christ’ which has occurred so frequently in the 
earlier verses. The influence of Old Testament 
conceptions is insistent. Hitherto it had been a 
source of pride to the Jew that God's dwelling 
was among them (Ex. xxv. 8); but now Chris¬ 
tians, as they are built into the growing Church, 
are ‘an habitation of God in the Spirit’ (22, rv). 

VI. THE MYSTERY OF THE GOSPEL, 
iii. 1 21 

Paul returns now to the subject of the mystery 
(3; cf. i. 9f. and see Col. i. 26n.), this time with 
special emphasis on the unique relationship it 
bore to his own experience. The course of thought 
begun in the first verse is broken at the end of it 
and is not resumed until verse 14, where the 
phrase for this cause recurs. The intervening 
verses contain what is logically a digression, but 
is also a noble and majestic utterance of the 
highest things. The line of thought that Paul 
had begun is overwhelmed by the recollection of 
how the mystery had been made known to him, 
‘the least of all the saints’ (8, rv). 

The thought expressed in the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ (1) is one that must have sweetened all 
the apostle's experience of imprisonment—an 
experience to which a man so active and earnest 
must have found it difficult to make a satisfactory 
adjjustment. By accepting it as the will of his 


Master, hard lot though it was, he makes the 
very best of it and through it glorifies and serves 
his Lord, Paul quietly reminds his Gentile 
readers that his imprisonment, which was at the 
instigation of Jewish hostility, was due to his 
advocacy of the full rights and freedom of the 
Gentiles in the Christian Church. The one party 
in this matter which he does not mention is his 
actual gaolers, the Romans. The sense of the 
conditional clause in verse 2 may be expressed 
by the colloquial phrase ‘Surely you have 
heard’. Many of his readers had never seen him, 
but the news of his work and especially of the 
central revelation of which he was made a 
minister had gone widely abroad. Grace (2); not 
the grace of individual salvation but that of the 
whole w'ide gospel that he had received by 
revelation from God. This gospel was not the 
product of his own imagination, nor a tradition 
inherited from his forefathers, nor a matter 
passed on to him by the apostles of our Lord, 
but a special revelation from God (3). Wrote 
afore in a few words (3), i.e. in the earlier verses 
of this Epistle (i. 911.). A study of that passage 
would be sufficient to give his readers an inkling 
of his understanding in the mystery of Christ. 
This is not self-praise or pride, but a simple 
acknowledgment of God’s work in him in 
granting him insight into the deep things of God. 
Though he himself had been the chief channel of 
communication by which God had made known 
this mystery, he embraces in that act of revelation 
the holy apostles ami prophets (5). See, for ex¬ 
ample, the case of Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii. 26ff*.), and the ca.se of Peter 
and Cornelius (Acts x). Tlie prophets here arc 
not the Old Testament prophets but the New 
Testament order referred to in ii. 20. 

Paul now unfolds the substance of the mystery 
more fully than he had yet done. It is, not 
simply that the Gentiles might have part in the 
common salvation, but specifically ‘that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members 
of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise 
in Christ Jesus throu^ the gospel’ (6, rv). 
The RV reiteration of the term ‘fellow-’ repre¬ 
sents a similar repetition in the original Greek 
of the prefix .vy/i- meaning ‘together with’: a 
reiteration that is so significant that it must be 
preserved. It is indeed the essence of the revela¬ 
tion. The Gentiles were not to be saved with a 
salvation of their own, witli meaner blessings 
appropriate to their outcast state; but they had 
part, an equal part, in the salvation which the 
Jew enjoyed. They were ‘fellow-heirs’ in relation 
to Jewish believers; ‘fcllow'-members of the 
body’ in relation to Christ the Head; and ‘fellow- 
partakers of the promise’ in relation to the 
historic promises of God. The gift of the grace 
of God (7). Paul was ever conscious of the 
wonderful work of grace that God had wrought 
in him (Gal. i. 15f.), and he makes frequent 
reference to it as in verse 8; see also Col. i. 24ff. 
Less than the least of all saints (8); a phrase of 
deep humility inserted lest any reader should 
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think that there was any self-exaltation in what 
he says. See also 1 Cor. xv. 9. The unsearchable 
riches of Christ (8). The gospel is not simply 
teaching, nor a mere indication of a way of life; 
it is ‘riches in incalculable measure’. The wide 
extent of God’s purpose was nothing less than 
to make all men see the truth: that is the par¬ 
ticular truth of wliich the apostle had in a special 
manner been given the ‘stewardship’ (9, rv mg.). 
The newly revealed truth was not a new thought 
on the part of God, nor any divergence from the 
original plan, forced upon Him by the course of 
events. It was hid in God^ who created all things 
(9), and therefore existed from the beginning. 
But God had not made it plain until now. 
Besides the salvation of the Gentiles, a further 
purpose of this revelation of the age-old mystery 
is the instruction of created intelligences other 
than men in the manifold wisdom of God (10). 
Heavenly places (10); see i. 3n. The special 
instrument of instruction to these other-world 
beings is the church; not the individual Christian, 
nor the body ecclesiastic, but that unity of 
believers of all nations and of all eras of 
which Christ is the Head. God’s eternal pur¬ 
pose . . . in Christ Jesus (11) had in view not 
men alone but ‘the whole creation’ (cf. Rom. 
viii. 19-21). 

But the more immediate and personal con¬ 
sequence for Christ’s work is that believers are 
by faith given holy confidence to draw near to 
God (12; see rv). A fresh reference to his 
imprisonment (13) concludes the parenthesis 
begun by the previous reference to it in verse 1. 
Paul’s own unquenchable faith in God’s eternal 
purpose is seen in his exhortation that they 
should not be despondent because of his suifer- 
ings for tliem. The ultimate end, their glory^ 
must always be kept in view. 

The repetition of for this cause (14, cf. verse 1) 
shows that the apostle is resuming the thought, 
which has been broken by the parenthesis of 
verses 2-13. What follows is in the form of a 
prayer, the ground of wltich is the whole wonder¬ 
ful work of God as he has come to know it by 
revelation and as he has been unfolding it earlier 
in chapter ii. I bow my knees (14). The customary 
attitude of prayer among the Jews was that of 
standing (Lk. xviii. 11); a kneeling posture was 
expressive of special solemnity or unusual 
urgency (Lk. xxii. 41; Acts vii. ^). The signifi¬ 
cance of the phrase is heightened when we note 
that a favourite text of Paul was Is. xlv, 23 (see 
Rom. xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10). This prayer (or 
perhaps it should be regarded as the closing part 
of the prayer begun in i. 17-23) begins with a 
reference to the Father (cf. i. 17). The thought is 
not easily translated into English because, while 
our family (15) is not derived from ‘father’, 
the Greek patria (family) is derived from 
pater (father). The best sense is gained by taking 
the RV mg. ‘fatherhood’ and giving it not only 
a sense like that of ‘family’ but also the much 
wider sense demanded by the clause in heaven 
and earth. How wide the sweep of Paul’s thought 


ever is (sec also i. 10-21)1 We see by this that the 
Fatherhood of God is not a mere metaphor 
drawn from human relationships. The very 
opposite is the case. God is the Father; the 
archetype of all fatherhood is seen in the God¬ 
head, and all other fatherhoods arc derived from 
Him. 

The first petition, as in i. 17, is for the working 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believer (16). In 
i. 17 the desire is especially for knowledge (i.e. 
revelation); here it is especially for power (i.e. 
realization). In i. 19 the knowledge of God’s 
‘mighty power’ is sought; in iii. 16 Paul prays 
that his readers may experience that power, so 
that the acquirement of the knowledge sought 
may be made possible (18). Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
The second petition is for the indwelling of 
Christ (17). They are ‘in Christ’ as believers; that 
is their standing before God. The prayer here is 
that they may realize the converse of this, w'hich 
is a matter of human experience and should be 
realized in human experience. Christ should 
dwell in their hearts. This is the consequence 
of being in Christ, and is dependent also on the 
exercise of faith by the believer. This indwelling 
is to be expressed in the life of Christians by 
love which is an essential correlative of faith 
(cf. i. 15n.). They are both elements in the strength 
needed to comprehend the revealed truth of God, 
and without the strength which the Spirit supplies 
through them the mind of man, even of the 
believer, must fail to grasp the revelation that 
God has given. Even when endowed with the 
fuliiess of spiritual strength, no single saint can 
by himself hope to grasp the fulness of divine 
truth: it is God s purpose that we should com¬ 
prehend with all saints (18). Only the whole 
Church in its entirety can hope to come within 
sight of the fulness of God’s revelation. This is 
a humbling thought. Because the love of Christ 
. . . passeth knowledge (19) the apprehending of 
it remains an ideal; it is something never 
attained but alw'ays capable of being more 
nearly approached. Knowledge is not the end 
of the blessing for which Paul prays, but a 
deeper experience still, that ye might be filled 
with (RV ‘unto’) all the fulness of God, See also 
Col. ii. 9. The tense of the verb filled (aorist) 
suggests tliat this experience is not looked 
upon as something gradually acquired, but is 
thought of as some positive experience of the 
believer. 

There follows a mighty doxology. Paul has 
prayed for great things, but he is conscious that 
his highest thoughts and aspirations do not 
strain the resources of God. So he goes further, 
and prays that God may work far beyond the 
hopes and imaginings of any human heart, 
beyond a// that we ask or think (20). His hope 
and assurance in this is the fact that the power of 
the Spirit of Christ worketh in us, God is to be 
glorified ‘in the church and in Christ Jesus’ 
(21, rv); the Church is the Body of which 
Christ is the Head, and the two here are looked 
upon as inseparable (see i 23). 
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VII. THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT, 
iv. 1-16 

Paul here hands on the torch to others. He has 
carried it long and failiifully. Now he is a 
prisoner of{RW ‘in') the LorJ {\). He can preach 
and he can write; but the sphere in which he 
can put into practice the principles of the 
gospel has been narrowed to a prison-house. It 
is for others, his readers, to show to the world 
at large how Christian truth can be carried into 
action in the life of every day. I therefore . . . 
beseech you (1). The standard set for the Chris¬ 
tian life is the transcendently high one indicated 
by the utterance of the preceding chapters. 
The apostle has left his readers in no doubt that 
the responsibilities attending the vocation where¬ 
with ye are called are very great; but always 
there is ‘the power that w'orketh in us' (iii. 20), 
without which there can be no success and with 
which there can be no final failure. The ‘high 
calling’ of Christians (cf. Phil. iii. 14) is not to 
lead to pride. Phe simple, humble virtues of 
verse 2, which cannot be maintained by the 
natural heart of man, arc essentials in the 
Christian's daily life. Pagan thought, ancient 
and modern, commonly treats them with repug¬ 
nance, and looks upon them as vices. The 
Christian must take his stand on Ciod’s revealed 
truth, and on the power of the Spirit within to 
fulfil the good purpose of C/od in human lives 
that are consecrated to Him. 

One great essential of the Christian spirit is 
the ability to make allowance for the failures of 
others, with lont*sufferin,it^ forhearint^ one another 
in love. A chief aim of this course of action is the 
mamtenance of the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace (3). The many breaches that have been 
made in Christian unity all down the history 
of the Church have been due, not so much to 
great crimes and malevolent intentions on tlic 
part of one and another, not even to vast and 
profound difierenccs of opinion, but almost 
wholly to the lack of these simple, essential 
Christian graces on which hangs the unity of all. 

This unity is not one the Christian has to 
achieve, but one which exists already and which 
he is to keep (3). The reality of that unity is now 
unfolded. It is seen to be sevenfold, and the 
elements fall into three groups around the three 
Persons of the Godhead. There is first one body, 
the Church, which owes its existence and its 
unity to the one Spirit, and which moves in the 
power of that Spirit toward one goal of hope (4). 
Secondly there is one Lord, even Jcmis Christ, 
who is the great object of the one faith by which 
men believe unto salvation, and who has given 
to the Church the initiatory sacrament of one 
baptism (.5). Thirdly there is one God and Father 
of all, who is the supreme source of that unity 
( 6 ). 

The unity of the whole having been emphasized, 
Paul now turns to the parts that make up the 
whole, namely, individual Christians. These 
parts are not mechanically uniform but posse.ss 
an individuality that God recognizes and uses 


in His service. Cf. Rom. xii, where similar 
thoughts arise. In verse 7 the apostle generalizes 
a truth about God's gift of grace, to which he 
had repeatedly referred, so far as his own 
experience of it was concerned, in chapter iii. 
(See iii. 2, 7f., where he identified his own 
mission to the Gentiles with this gift of grace.) 
Now he points to ‘each one of us’ (rv) as 
possessing a similar but individually distinct gift 
of grace. The dilTcrcnce in these gifts is not 
assigned to natural ability or capacity but to 
the measure of the ftift of Christ. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 1-1 In. This giving of gifts is associated with 
the ascension of Christ (8; cf. i. J9f.). The 
thought here is referred to the figure of a vic¬ 
torious king (cf. Col. ii. LSn.) distributing the 
spoils of war, as suggested by Ps. Ixviii. 18. In 
this Psalm God is viewed as leading His people 
in triumph through the wilderness (verses 4, 7), 
and through Bashan (verse 15), and then sweep¬ 
ing in the majesty of twenty thousand chariots 
to Zion (verse 17). Paul points to this Psalm 
as foreshadowing llic triumphant ascension of 
Christ. (See further Jn. vii. 39 where the central 
gift is indicated; and cf. Acts ii.) 

Paul explains his reference in verse 8 by a 
parenthesis in verses 9, 10. fhe descent here 
spoken of is probably that from heaven to earth 
at the incarnation; this is a sutheient explanation, 
but some would give it the more extended 
application suggested by 1 Pet. iii. 18f. The 
identity of the One who sulfered humiliation on 
earth and then exaltation in heaven is empha¬ 
sized in verse 10. This exaltation fulfilled one 
great purpose of God, that he might fill all 
things (sec also i. 23). 

In verse II five orders of ministry arc men¬ 
tioned, detailing some of the ‘gifts' of verse 8. 
The familiar terms ‘bishops', ‘presbyters', 
‘deacons' do not appear, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that the reason lies in the fact that these 
three terms refer to IcKal ollicers in the churches, 
while Paul has here in view the Church as a 
whole and therefore refers to orders that serve 
the Church at large. Sec also 1 Cor. xii. 28n. 
.As the history of the Church progressed all the 
functions of ministry were drawn into the three 
local iV)rms. The true significance of verse 12 
depends on taking the second clause as dependent 
on the first as in rv (the av makes them co¬ 
ordinate): Tor the perfecting of the saints, unto 
the work of ministering.’ 1 he purpose for which 
Christ gi\cs to His Church such gifts as arc 
mentioned is not that those who receive them 
should be His sole servants in the Church and in 
the world, but that, through them, every member 
of the Church might be inspired to serve His 
Lord. Yet ‘the work of ministering* has been so 
largely confined to the officers of the churches 
that the C'hurch itself, ‘the lK)dy of Christ’, has 
not been built up as it should; for only a few 
have wrought while a mass of church members 
have watched, all unconscious of their divinely 
ordained duty. 

Edifying (rv ‘building up’) of the body of 
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Christ (12) combines Paul’s two favourite 
figures of the Church, referring to its structural 
and its organic unity (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, 
xii. 12-27n.). He is not afraid to use mixed 
metaphors, for he speaks of the temple as 
‘growing' (ii. 21), and here of the body being 
‘built’. On the divine side there is a unity already 
existing (4-6); on the human side it is something 
that must be attained by the Church through 
the right and proper use of the gifts spoken of 
above. Progress in the knowledge of the Son of 
God (13) is essential to the advancement of this 
unity. The conception of *a fullgrown man' (13, 
Rv) carries on this idea of unity. Our advance¬ 
ment is not to be along the lines of individualism, 
as though God's purpose were the production of 
great men. Individualism is to give place to a 
corporate oneness in which the whole will attain 
unto something far beyond the reach of the 
individual, the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. Individualism is an indication 
of the immaturity of childhood. Diis is the con¬ 
trast made here; we are to be ‘full-grown’ men, 
not children . . . carried about with every wind of 
doctrine (14). The uncertainty and instability of 
childhood as well as its individualism are in 
Paul's mind. Little ships arc at the mercy of wind 
and w'avcs in a fashion and to an extent unknown 
by great vessels. I'lie winds arc a figure of the 
men who teach ‘anotlier gospel' (cf. Gal. i. 6 9), 
and who pervert the truth by their craftiness. 
Speaking (15) represents a verb (hat need not be 
confined to speech, but covers other forms of 
witne.ss as well. In this uncontroversial Fpistlc 
Paul does not attempt either a statement of 
particular forms of error or a detailed rebuttal 
of such. lie indicates a positive line of action 
that is calculated to be the Ixrst safeguard against 
the inroad.s of all kinds of error. Attack is the 
best defence. A .second clement here in resistance 
to error is the presentation of a common front 
to the enemy. Progress {grow up) is not to be 
along individualistic lines, but is to be governed 
by the demands of unity. It is to be into him 
. . , even Christ (15), a repetition of the thought 
in verse 13. This growth is to embrace not 
merely the most essentially religious elements in 
life, but all things. It is to be governed, not by 
the diverse wills of individual members of the 
body, but by him which is the head, even Christ 
(15). 

In vcr.se 16 Paul has in view the whole wonder¬ 
ful and complicated structure of the human 
body as it is solidly bound together by its 
appropriate bands and ligaments (see the parallel 
pa.ssage, Col. ii. 19, and cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12-27). 

In this he acknowledges and marks the place and 
influence of every part as it works ‘in due measure’ 
only (see kv): and so, by the projxrr functioning 
of the individual part, a coherent and harmonious 
structure is reared. Again the apostle is unable 
to avoid the bringing together of metaphors that 
indicate both structural and organic unity; both 
are needed in the presentation of this great 
truth. 
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VIIl. ETHICAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. iv. 17-v. 21 

A new aspect of the Christian’s walk (cf. verse I) 
is brought before us here in a review of the 
ethical elements that are essential to Christian 
living. Notice the maintenance of this metaphor 
throughout chapters iv and v (iv. 1, 17; v. 2, 8, 
15). Verses 17-19 present the injunction in a 
negative form: not as other Gentiles walk (17). 
This walk of the Gentiles is shown to be vain, 
dark, alienated, ignorant; and the reason given 
for this is ‘the hardening of their heart’ (18, rv; 
cf. ii. 12). The expression vanity of their mind{\l) 
points to the fact that human reason, without 
the illumination of God’s Spirit, inevitably leads 
to delusion and failure. This is a hard saying, 
but the history of mankind bears it out. To have 
the understanding darkened (18) is the natural 
state of man till the experience of i. 18 comes to 
him; for lie is alienated from the life of God. The 
fact of the fall of man (Gn. iii) is in view here; his 
present state is the result, not of separation from 
God simply, but of active alienation. The divine 
life is .something which we ought to have, but 
have not by nature. Because of the blindness of 
their heart (18); better, as in rv, ‘hardness’. 
The word in the original indicates loss of 
sensation in general. Being past feeling (19); i.e. 
they have got over the pangs of conscience and 
now care no longer. This leads to the floodgates 
of evil being opened as they, of their own will, 
give themselves up without restraint to indul¬ 
gence in every possible form of impurity as if it 
w'cre the chief business of life. A similar line of 
thought is found in Rom. i. 21-28. 

yV have not so learned Christ (20). In this 
brief and emphatic phrase Paul turns the minds 
of his readers from these shocking thoughts to 
the fountain of all purity, Christ. The if of verse 
21 is the same construction as in iii. 2, the con¬ 
ditional clause not expressing any doubt in the 
matter, but for the sake of emphasis calling on 
the reader to verify the statement made. It has 
the same sense as ‘you heard him, didn’t you ?’ 
Learned . . . heard . . . taught (20, 21); cf. Jn 
vi. 45. With the phrase the truth is in Jesus (21), 
cf. Jn. xiv. 6. The instruction they have had in 
Christ is now indicated negatively and positively. 
They must have done with their former manner 
of life, as they would strip off a filthy garment. 
That old life of self-will is called the old man, a 
favourite metaphor of Paul’s. Cf. Rom. vi. 6; 
Col. iii. 9; cf. also the conception of the fir st and 
second Adam, Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Cor. xv. 21-58. 
The place of the old man is to be taken by ‘a 
new creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17), the new man (24). 
The call for renewal is of course answered b.v 
the power of God, as w'e see in verse 24. The 
new man is the result of a divine work of creation, 
in which is fulfilled the demand expressed in 
another metaphor, ‘Ye must be born again’ 
(Jn. iii. 7). The new creation is like God in that 
it possesses righteousness and true holiness (in 
contrast to the filthiness and deceit of verse 22). 

The connection of verses 25-31 with what has 
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gives to God (17). Though he prayed much, 
Paul never brought prayer into contempt by a 
spirit of thoughtless and irreverent familiarity. 
He draws encouragement and hope from the 
relationship of Jesus Christ and God, the Father 
to whom glory belongs. The prayer seeks for 
the believers a special gift of the Holy Spirit in 
relation to knowledge, a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation^ not in general, but in the knowledge 
of him. Revelation here means ‘unveiling’ (cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 12-17). Paul prays here that the ex¬ 
perience he already had been given (Eph. iii. 3) 
should be granted to his readers. Elementary 
faith is not sufficient for the later stages of the 
Christian life. Paul’s thankfulness of verse 15 
does not preclude the prayer of verses 18tf. It is 
the purpose of God that knowledge, and other 
things too, be added to it (see 2 Pet. i. 5). The 
eyes of your understanding (18); RV reads ‘the 
eyes of your heart*. Such wisdom is far from 
being mere intellectual knowledge. The mind 
alone cannot grasp the truth of God; the heart 
of man, his affections and especially his will, 
must all be bent to the task. Otherwise the 
essential part of divine revelation will escape the 
student, leaving only an unsatisfying and in¬ 
comprehensible framework within his grasp. In 
this lies the explanation of much barren intel¬ 
lectual study of Scripture. 

The prayer that his readers may know is now 
expanded in three clauses. The first refers to the 
past; i.e. to God’s call, looked at from its 
stronger side, the side on which our assurance 
depends. The believer rests not upon his own 
imperfect acceptance of God’s call, but upon 
the fact that what he has heard and responded 
to is the call of God the Father of glory (cf. 
1 Thes. V. 24), The second clause refers to the 
future, the believer’s glorious destiny, the riches 
of the glory of his inheritance in the saints (18). 
The viewpoint is still the same: it is not the 
aspect of the believer’s inheritance that is in 
view but ‘the riches of the glory’ of God’s in¬ 
heritance in His people. Again, as in verse 11, 
the thought Is that of Dt. xxxii. 9. The third 
reference is to the present; the power that works 
now in the believer and on his behalf is nothing 
less than ‘tlie strength of his might which he 
wrought in Christ’ when He raised and exalted 
Him (19-23; see rv). For heavenly places (20), 
see i. 3n. 

Verse 21 embraces all distinctions, titles and 
powers of the spiritual world: all without 
exception are placed under the exalted Christ 
(cf. Col. i. 16n.). The train of thought that is 
found here can be traced throughout Scripture, 
from the original promise made by God to our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden (Gn. i. 26), 
through the prophetic renewal of the promise in 
Ps. viii. 4-6 (cf. verse 22), to the inspired com¬ 
mentary on it in Heb. ii. 6-9. Only in Christ can 
mankind achieve the promised destiny. Through¬ 
out his Epistles Paul emphasizes two points in 
regard to the relation of Christ and the Church, 
union and headship; Christ and His people are 
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one, and He is their Head. In the figure here (23) 
this is strikingly expressed by the metaphor of 
a human body in which welfare depends upon 
the union of head and body, and also on the 
government of the body by the head (cf. Col. 
i. I8n.). In the further description of the Church, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all (23), it is 
seen as something without which Christ is not 
complete. This is true, not from any defect in the 
Godhead which the Church makes up, but 
simply by the will of the Father who gave him 
to he the head over all things to the church (22). 
As Fie is Head of the CTiurch, so the Church is 
FI is fulness. 


IV. THEIR RELATION (AS SINNERS) 
TO CHRIST, ii. 1-10 

In his highest flights of inspired insight and 
oratory Paul never loses sight of the practical 
end he had in view, which is the spiritual welfare 
of his readers. So here he returns from the con¬ 
templation of the glory of the exalted Lord to 
the pressing needs of those whom he addresses. 
The main verb of the opening sentence is to be 
found in verse 5, hath quickened. The thread of 
thought is somewhat broken by a lengthened 
explanation of what dead (1) means, and the 
implications of the state to which it refers (2, 3). 
It is not a physical condition, but is the spiritual 
state of the living brought about by trespasses 
and sins (1); although it also includes physical 
death which is the penalty of sin (Rom. vi. 23). 
In it lies the necessity of regeneration or the 
new birth (Jn. iii. 3) and the more abundant life 
(Jn. X. 10). its origin is to be found in the fall of 
man and in his consequent separation from God 
(Gn. iii); its healing lies in union with Christ (5). 
Readers can best learn what Paul means by con¬ 
sulting their own experience in the past when 
their course of life was governed by the w'orld 
around them, as seemed only natural and in¬ 
evitable and proper at the time (2). But the 
hidden and unrecognized impulse of life in 
unregenerate days was really Satan himself, the 
prince of the power of the air., the controlling 
force in the course of this world. Satan’s is not a 
supreme authority, which belongs to God alone; 
but an authority exercised by permission of God 
(cf. Jb. i). It is a part of the significance of the 
fall that mankind, hitherto under the control 
and guidance of God, came under the spiritual 
dominion and direction of Satan. Because this 
government of evil has so long been the rule 
among natural man, it is unrecognized and 
counted simply ‘human nature’. But it is shown 
plainly here, without making it a source of 
excuse for men, that mighty spiritual forces of 
wickedness are in control of the natural man: 
they are summed up in the spirit that now 
worketh in the children (rv ‘sons’) of disobedience 
(2). Wc can then wonder but little at the past 
liistory, present stale and future outlook (i.e. the 
course) of the world. Indeed, but for the re¬ 
straints of God, irremediable catastrophe must 
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long ago have overtaken mankind (see 2 Thes. 
ii. 7). 

This is very severe doctrine, true indeed, but 
painful and humbling. So Paul seeks to soften 
the distress it must cause by sharing the burden, 
and the ye of verse 2, indicating the Gentiles, is 
changed to ue in verse 3 (including the specially 
favoured Jewish race). ‘Among whom we also 
all once lived’ (3, rv) is a tremendous admission 
for a Jew to make, but Paul had so learned 
Christ that he presents this confession, not as 
an admission unwillingly drawn from him, but 
as one of the profound facts of divine revelation. 
By nature the children of wrath (3); i.e. of Ciod's 
wrath. This is a Hebrew idiom asserting the 
essential depravity in human nature following on 
the fall of man, commonly called ‘original sin'. 

The dark picture that Paul has painted of men 
in the state of nature under this domination is 
now used as the background against which the 
glorious riches of God's mercy are shown (4). 
The ye and the we all give way to hut God, nor 
can anything else but the intervention of God 
turn aside the evil course of men's lives from 
inevitable and irretrievable disaster to the secure 
achievement of a noble destiny. Mercy and love 
(4) were elements in the impulse which moved 
God to help us; never is there any hint that 
there was anything in fallen man that was the 
cause or impulse of God's redeeming work. Fhe 
ultimate reason is that of Jn. iii. 16, or as here 
his great love. The greatness of divine love is 
emphasized by a recurrence of the thought of 
man’s lost and ruined condition by nature, even 
when we were dead in sins (5). The blessing be¬ 
stowed upon man by the work of Christ is that 
of new life, for the dead need to be quickened 
before anything else can be done for them, or by 
them. As Jesus put it to Nicodemus, 'Ye must be 
born again' (Jn. iii. 7). It is only in union with 
Christ that men can have new life: they are 
raised, not by themselves, but together with 
Christ; or, as the rv mg. gives it, ‘in Christ', 
which is the thought of i. 3, 7, 13, 20. Everything 
in our redemption depends on our having a close 
and vital relationship with Him who has wrought 
all things for us; His part will not fail, and it is 
our part to come unto Him. Here, therefore, 
Paul interjects a clau.se to indicate that all our 
salvation in its completeness (the verb is in the 
perfect tense) is owing to the free favour of God. 
This thought implicit in ‘quickened when dead’ 
is central in all Paul’s writings. 

In phrases that are parallel to those of i. 20, 
Paul now expresses the steps in God’s work 
for us (6). Just as Christ died for us, so He rose 
from the dead for us, and for us ascended up on 
high; and as the Christian can truly say T have 
been crucified with Christ’ (Gal. ii. 20, rv), so 
he is taught that he has a part in the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. We too readily think of 
these events of resurrection and ascension and 
enthronement as asstx;iated with Christ alone. 
Here we can see how far wrong that conception 
is. While these experiences are yet objects of hope 


for us, Jesus has really experienced them and 
possessed them for us. The work of Christ is our 
salvation and has reference not to us alone but 
also to a wider and vaster circle (7). Far beyond 
the time and conditions in which we now live 
it is God's purpose to show forth the exceeding 
riches of his grace in his kindness toward us 
through Christ Jesus. His grace and mercy to us 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. The 
phrase ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see rv) retains the 
pervading thought of union with Christ. 

Paul again emphasizes the greatness of 
God’s love in undertaking Uk' work of man's 
salvation: it is entirely hy grace (8). The word 
that has cveasioned some controversy because 
of the dirticulty of determining the grammatical 
connection. It ha*, often been referred to faith, 
and faith has in consequence been called the 
gift of God. But it is more probable that the 
neuter form of that embraces the entire sense of 
the clause hy grace arc ye saved through faith. 
Not of works (9) defines more closely the sense 
of not of yourselves (8). Man’s natural and almost 
ineradicable tendency to boast has no place in 
the divine scheme of salvation. The thought of 
this verse is illustrated and expanded in Rom. 
iv. 1-5. For we are his workmanship (10). Just 
as the w'ords of Psalm c. 3 refer in similar terms 
to the first creation of man, so here Paul points 
to man's re-creation in Christ Jesus as being 
wholly a divine work. For the idea of a new 
creation, see 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15, rv mg. 
While Paul gave no place to works in the matter 
of regeneration (see Rom. iv as above), he 
insisted that they had their essential place in 
the life of the believer as a consequence of 
regeneration: created in Christ Jesus unto (rv 
‘for') good works. Compare Jas. ii. I4ff. There 
is no dispute between Paul and James, but a 
difference of emphasis. The works of which 
Paul speaks in this verse are not the outcome of 
the believer's own bright ideas but the guidance 
of God, who had ‘afore prepared that we should 
walk in them’ (kv). The Christian should live 
within a divinely planned economy, a Wciy of 
life prepared by God. This is the true planning 
and the true life. 


V. THEIR RELATION (AS GENTILES) 
TO JEWS. il. 11-22 

Wherefore remember (11) points to a train of 
thought that meant more perhaps to Paul 
than to anybody else, for he had been foremost 
in fighting the long battle for the recognition of 
Gentile Christians on an equal footing with 
Jewish Christians. Something of that battle 
would probably be known to his readers. It was 
chiefly to the efforts of Paul that these readers, 
the Gentiles in the flesh, owed their place and 
standing in the Christian Church: but for him 
they might have been relegated by the early 
Church to a subordinate status, or even to a 
separate and secondary Gentile Christian 
church. In this verse Paul stresses the great 
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division which they had experienced in their 
unregenerate days, calling upon them to re¬ 
member what they had been in the past in 
contrast to what they now are. As Gentiles they 
were the uncircumcision, not having in their 
bodies the sign of the covenant: this is the 
meaning of Gentiles in the flesh (11). Their 
greatest loss was not their separation from 
Judaism but from God. Without Christ (12), RV 
‘separate from Christ’, is the opposite of ‘in 
Christ’, the keynote of this Epistle. The Jews 
had hope in the covenants of promise (of the 
Messiah; cf. Acts xiii. 32f.), but the Gentiles 
had no hope at all. A godless world is a hopeless 
world; the godless life is a life without hope. 
Here alone in the New Testament the word 
atheos, without God, is used (12). They were 
without God, not as having bc*en forsaken by 
Him (for they were not), but as not knowing or 
trusting Him. It is a solemn thought that all 
who are not ‘in Christ’ arc really atheists in the 
sight of Ciod. How great an inspiration this 
should be for the spread of the evangel! On the 
other hand they were in the world (12) as Chris¬ 
tians are ‘in Christ'. In it their treasure and their 
heart lay (see Mt. vi. 19-21, 33). 

But now in Christ Jesus (13). A similar contrast 
is found in verse 4, ‘but God’. 1 heir condition 
when their interests were centred in the world 
and they were ‘separate from Christ’ has been 
described; now their new condition in Christ 
Jesus is presented. The terms far off and nigh 
recur in verse 17 in a context that looks back to 
Is. Ivii. 19 (cf. Dt. iv. 7). The far off are the 
Gentiles: the nigh are the Jews. I'o the blood of 
Christ there vvas ascrilicd in i. 7 redemption: 
here the emphasis is on the bringing together 
of those whom sin had separated by a wall of 
bitterness and hatred. Only in the blood of 
Christ can men and nations find the true and only 
possible and practicable solution to those prob¬ 
lems of the world which centre in race and cla,ss. 
The figure used is one common in the Old 
Testament, where every compact and covenant 
between God and man was ratihed by a .sacrifice. 
On the individual level see Gn. xv; and on the 
national level, Ex. xxiv. Sec also Mk. xiv. 24. It 
would seem that in verse 14, with the force of 
Is. Ivii. 19 growing in his mind, Paul allows 
it further to govern his thought and to suggest 
the concept oipeace which it contains, applying 
it to the Person of the Lord Jesus. The action of 
the Saviour is seen here in bringing together 
those who had long been kept apart by pride and 
hatred; and this union is brought about, not by 
an external act of Christ merely, but only in 
fellowship with Him, for he is our peace, and 
this union is so clo.se that the two parties become 
one. This is no mere armistice but an enduring 
peace. 

The middle wall of partition (14) is a metaphor 
for all that separated Jew and Gentile, and owes 
its force to the existence of an actual wall in the 
temple which separated the court of the Gentiles 
(the outermost court, and that to which alone 


the Cientiles had access) from those inner courts 
which w'crc open to Jews. There has been found 
on the site of the ancient temple in Jerusalem 
one of the inscribed stones of this wall, on which 
can still be .seen the threat of death on any 
Gentile who would intrude farther. Just as this 
wall in the temple was a physical barrier between 
(ientile and Jew, so the Mo.saic law of com¬ 
mandments contained in ordinances (15) was the 
.significant element in their moral separation 
(and also in the separation between men and 
Ciod). But when Christ was crucified the veil of 
the temple was rent, indicating the end of the 
legal ordinances as the way of life for the believer, 
and opening up a direct access to God for both 
Jew and Gentile (cf. verse 18 with Heb. x. 19). 
Note the parallel passage in Col. ii. 14, where 
the same thought is expressed in dilferent terms. 
In verse 14 we have the phrase made both one\ 
but in verse 15 there is a great advance in thought, 
and the concept of the new creation enters. The 
twain were Jew and Gentile: the one new man is 
the Christian. Hitherto the concept of unity 
had in view the healing of the breach between 
Jew and Gentile, but now it is seen to include, 
and indeed spring from, the healing of the breach 
between men and God by the atoning work of 
Christ. Through this new creation peace comes; 
and the world is constantly finding that it cannot 
come otherwise. The reconciliation wrought by 
Christ is de.scribed in verse 16 as alTccting both, 
i.e. the ‘twain’ of verse 15, and in one body is 
parallel to the presioas ‘one new man’. On 
Calvary Jesus put an end to the great obstacle 
to peace, which is enmity; He had slain the 
enmity thereby, i.e. by the cross. This is true of 
enmity between man and man indeed, but 
primarily of enmity between man and God. 
Tlic thought of Is. Ivii. 19 .still lingers in the 
writer's mind. 

Came (17) refers not to the incarnation but 
to the proclamation of the peace that had been 
secured by the work of C hrist descrilx.'d in verses 
14-16. This preaching of Christ, to you which 
were afar off (Cientiles) and to them that were 
nigh (Jews), was by the Spirit through apostles 
and teachers. It aime to both these great divisions 
of humanity by the work of the Holy Spirit (18) 
who led Jew and Gentile alike, the ‘one body' of 
ver.se 16, to the Father by virtue of Christ’s 
sacrificial work. The foreigners (19), rv ‘so¬ 
journers', were a class of residents who were 
recognized by law and were allowed certain 
definite privileges. But their very name suggested 
that their position was not a permanent one; 
they resided on sulferance only, and had no rights 
of citizenship. Such miglit have been the per¬ 
manent position of Gentiles in the Church but 
for the powerful and successful ad\ocacy of 
Paul himself. Saints (19) is u.scd in its essential 
meaning of a people who are holy and separated 
in virtue of their calling. It w^as a coveted term 
among the Jew^s, but it is here given by Paul the 
wider meaning that has reference to the Christian 
Church, because the Christian Church has 
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inherited both the promises and the privileges of 
Judaism (sec I Pet. ii. 9). 

The political metaphor now gives place to a 
domestic one. The household of God (19) as a 
figure of the Church has reference to a closer, 
warmer fellowship than is suggested by political 
phrases: they were members of one famdy. 
The figure then changes again, slightly this time, 
from the household to the structure of the house 
itself. In that structure the apostles and prophets 
are foundation stones (20), while the chief stone 
of all is Jesus Christ himself. Other aspects of 
the same truth are seen in the use of the same 
metaphor in a ratlier different way in 1 Cor. 
iii. 11. Cf. Is. xxviii. 16. For the relation of the 
new building to the old, see Acts xv. 16f., and 
the passage in Amos quoted there. It must be 
remembered that metaphors express only aspects 
of the truth and that many figures are required 
to build up a complete picture. The meaning of 
verse 21 is governed by the Greek word used for 
temple. Two words are translated ‘temple’ in the 
New Testament: naos^ the central building of 
all, the shrine itself; and hieron, all the buildings 
within the outer walls. The use of naos here points 
to the sense (if we accept the rv) ‘in whom 
every building (within the holy precincts) 
groweth into (or is built into or joined with) the 
most holy shrine itself’. Many authorities still 
prefer the av rendering which gives the sense 
‘in whom all the building (the holy shrine itself, 
tlie naos alone is brought into the picture) 
groweth (as each believer is added to the struc¬ 
ture; sec 1 Pet. ii. 4) into an holy temple in the 
Lord’. In the Lord takes the place of the ‘in 
Christ’ which has occurred so frequently in the 
earlier verses. The influence of Old Testament 
conceptions is insistent. Hitherto it had been a 
source of pride to the Jew that God's dwelling 
was among them (Ex. xxv. 8); but now Chris¬ 
tians, as they are built into the growing Church, 
are ‘an habitation of God in the Spirit’ (22, rv). 

VI. THE MYSTERY OF THE GOSPEL, 
iii. 1 21 

Paul returns now to the subject of the mystery 
(3; cf. i. 9f. and see Col. i. 26n.), this time with 
special emphasis on the unique relationship it 
bore to his own experience. The course of thought 
begun in the first verse is broken at the end of it 
and is not resumed until verse 14, where the 
phrase for this cause recurs. The intervening 
verses contain what is logically a digression, but 
is also a noble and majestic utterance of the 
highest things. The line of thought that Paul 
had begun is overwhelmed by the recollection of 
how the mystery had been made known to him, 
‘the least of all the saints’ (8, rv). 

The thought expressed in the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ (1) is one that must have sweetened all 
the apostle's experience of imprisonment—an 
experience to which a man so active and earnest 
must have found it difficult to make a satisfactory 
adjjustment. By accepting it as the will of his 


Master, hard lot though it was, he makes the 
very best of it and through it glorifies and serves 
his Lord, Paul quietly reminds his Gentile 
readers that his imprisonment, which was at the 
instigation of Jewish hostility, was due to his 
advocacy of the full rights and freedom of the 
Gentiles in the Christian Church. The one party 
in this matter which he does not mention is his 
actual gaolers, the Romans. The sense of the 
conditional clause in verse 2 may be expressed 
by the colloquial phrase ‘Surely you have 
heard’. Many of his readers had never seen him, 
but the news of his work and especially of the 
central revelation of which he was made a 
minister had gone widely abroad. Grace (2); not 
the grace of individual salvation but that of the 
whole w'ide gospel that he had received by 
revelation from God. This gospel was not the 
product of his own imagination, nor a tradition 
inherited from his forefathers, nor a matter 
passed on to him by the apostles of our Lord, 
but a special revelation from God (3). Wrote 
afore in a few words (3), i.e. in the earlier verses 
of this Epistle (i. 911.). A study of that passage 
would be sufficient to give his readers an inkling 
of his understanding in the mystery of Christ. 
This is not self-praise or pride, but a simple 
acknowledgment of God’s work in him in 
granting him insight into the deep things of God. 
Though he himself had been the chief channel of 
communication by which God had made known 
this mystery, he embraces in that act of revelation 
the holy apostles ami prophets (5). See, for ex¬ 
ample, the case of Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii. 26ff*.), and the ca.se of Peter 
and Cornelius (Acts x). Tlie prophets here arc 
not the Old Testament prophets but the New 
Testament order referred to in ii. 20. 

Paul now unfolds the substance of the mystery 
more fully than he had yet done. It is, not 
simply that the Gentiles might have part in the 
common salvation, but specifically ‘that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members 
of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise 
in Christ Jesus throu^ the gospel’ (6, rv). 
The RV reiteration of the term ‘fellow-’ repre¬ 
sents a similar repetition in the original Greek 
of the prefix .vy/i- meaning ‘together with’: a 
reiteration that is so significant that it must be 
preserved. It is indeed the essence of the revela¬ 
tion. The Gentiles were not to be saved with a 
salvation of their own, witli meaner blessings 
appropriate to their outcast state; but they had 
part, an equal part, in the salvation which the 
Jew enjoyed. They were ‘fellow-heirs’ in relation 
to Jewish believers; ‘fcllow'-members of the 
body’ in relation to Christ the Head; and ‘fellow- 
partakers of the promise’ in relation to the 
historic promises of God. The gift of the grace 
of God (7). Paul was ever conscious of the 
wonderful work of grace that God had wrought 
in him (Gal. i. 15f.), and he makes frequent 
reference to it as in verse 8; see also Col. i. 24ff. 
Less than the least of all saints (8); a phrase of 
deep humility inserted lest any reader should 
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think that there was any self-exaltation in what 
he says. See also 1 Cor. xv. 9. The unsearchable 
riches of Christ (8). The gospel is not simply 
teaching, nor a mere indication of a way of life; 
it is ‘riches in incalculable measure’. The wide 
extent of God’s purpose was nothing less than 
to make all men see the truth: that is the par¬ 
ticular truth of wliich the apostle had in a special 
manner been given the ‘stewardship’ (9, rv mg.). 
The newly revealed truth was not a new thought 
on the part of God, nor any divergence from the 
original plan, forced upon Him by the course of 
events. It was hid in God^ who created all things 
(9), and therefore existed from the beginning. 
But God had not made it plain until now. 
Besides the salvation of the Gentiles, a further 
purpose of this revelation of the age-old mystery 
is the instruction of created intelligences other 
than men in the manifold wisdom of God (10). 
Heavenly places (10); see i. 3n. The special 
instrument of instruction to these other-world 
beings is the church; not the individual Christian, 
nor the body ecclesiastic, but that unity of 
believers of all nations and of all eras of 
which Christ is the Head. God’s eternal pur¬ 
pose . . . in Christ Jesus (11) had in view not 
men alone but ‘the whole creation’ (cf. Rom. 
viii. 19-21). 

But the more immediate and personal con¬ 
sequence for Christ’s work is that believers are 
by faith given holy confidence to draw near to 
God (12; see rv). A fresh reference to his 
imprisonment (13) concludes the parenthesis 
begun by the previous reference to it in verse 1. 
Paul’s own unquenchable faith in God’s eternal 
purpose is seen in his exhortation that they 
should not be despondent because of his suifer- 
ings for tliem. The ultimate end, their glory^ 
must always be kept in view. 

The repetition of for this cause (14, cf. verse 1) 
shows that the apostle is resuming the thought, 
which has been broken by the parenthesis of 
verses 2-13. What follows is in the form of a 
prayer, the ground of wltich is the whole wonder¬ 
ful work of God as he has come to know it by 
revelation and as he has been unfolding it earlier 
in chapter ii. I bow my knees (14). The customary 
attitude of prayer among the Jews was that of 
standing (Lk. xviii. 11); a kneeling posture was 
expressive of special solemnity or unusual 
urgency (Lk. xxii. 41; Acts vii. ^). The signifi¬ 
cance of the phrase is heightened when we note 
that a favourite text of Paul was Is. xlv, 23 (see 
Rom. xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10). This prayer (or 
perhaps it should be regarded as the closing part 
of the prayer begun in i. 17-23) begins with a 
reference to the Father (cf. i. 17). The thought is 
not easily translated into English because, while 
our family (15) is not derived from ‘father’, 
the Greek patria (family) is derived from 
pater (father). The best sense is gained by taking 
the RV mg. ‘fatherhood’ and giving it not only 
a sense like that of ‘family’ but also the much 
wider sense demanded by the clause in heaven 
and earth. How wide the sweep of Paul’s thought 


ever is (sec also i. 10-21)1 We see by this that the 
Fatherhood of God is not a mere metaphor 
drawn from human relationships. The very 
opposite is the case. God is the Father; the 
archetype of all fatherhood is seen in the God¬ 
head, and all other fatherhoods arc derived from 
Him. 

The first petition, as in i. 17, is for the working 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believer (16). In 
i. 17 the desire is especially for knowledge (i.e. 
revelation); here it is especially for power (i.e. 
realization). In i. 19 the knowledge of God’s 
‘mighty power’ is sought; in iii. 16 Paul prays 
that his readers may experience that power, so 
that the acquirement of the knowledge sought 
may be made possible (18). Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
The second petition is for the indwelling of 
Christ (17). They are ‘in Christ’ as believers; that 
is their standing before God. The prayer here is 
that they may realize the converse of this, w'hich 
is a matter of human experience and should be 
realized in human experience. Christ should 
dwell in their hearts. This is the consequence 
of being in Christ, and is dependent also on the 
exercise of faith by the believer. This indwelling 
is to be expressed in the life of Christians by 
love which is an essential correlative of faith 
(cf. i. 15n.). They are both elements in the strength 
needed to comprehend the revealed truth of God, 
and without the strength which the Spirit supplies 
through them the mind of man, even of the 
believer, must fail to grasp the revelation that 
God has given. Even when endowed with the 
fuliiess of spiritual strength, no single saint can 
by himself hope to grasp the fulness of divine 
truth: it is God s purpose that we should com¬ 
prehend with all saints (18). Only the whole 
Church in its entirety can hope to come within 
sight of the fulness of God’s revelation. This is 
a humbling thought. Because the love of Christ 
. . . passeth knowledge (19) the apprehending of 
it remains an ideal; it is something never 
attained but alw'ays capable of being more 
nearly approached. Knowledge is not the end 
of the blessing for which Paul prays, but a 
deeper experience still, that ye might be filled 
with (RV ‘unto’) all the fulness of God, See also 
Col. ii. 9. The tense of the verb filled (aorist) 
suggests tliat this experience is not looked 
upon as something gradually acquired, but is 
thought of as some positive experience of the 
believer. 

There follows a mighty doxology. Paul has 
prayed for great things, but he is conscious that 
his highest thoughts and aspirations do not 
strain the resources of God. So he goes further, 
and prays that God may work far beyond the 
hopes and imaginings of any human heart, 
beyond a// that we ask or think (20). His hope 
and assurance in this is the fact that the power of 
the Spirit of Christ worketh in us, God is to be 
glorified ‘in the church and in Christ Jesus’ 
(21, rv); the Church is the Body of which 
Christ is the Head, and the two here are looked 
upon as inseparable (see i 23). 
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VII. THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT, 
iv. 1-16 

Paul here hands on the torch to others. He has 
carried it long and failiifully. Now he is a 
prisoner of{RW ‘in') the LorJ {\). He can preach 
and he can write; but the sphere in which he 
can put into practice the principles of the 
gospel has been narrowed to a prison-house. It 
is for others, his readers, to show to the world 
at large how Christian truth can be carried into 
action in the life of every day. I therefore . . . 
beseech you (1). The standard set for the Chris¬ 
tian life is the transcendently high one indicated 
by the utterance of the preceding chapters. 
The apostle has left his readers in no doubt that 
the responsibilities attending the vocation where¬ 
with ye are called are very great; but always 
there is ‘the power that w'orketh in us' (iii. 20), 
without which there can be no success and with 
which there can be no final failure. The ‘high 
calling’ of Christians (cf. Phil. iii. 14) is not to 
lead to pride. Phe simple, humble virtues of 
verse 2, which cannot be maintained by the 
natural heart of man, arc essentials in the 
Christian's daily life. Pagan thought, ancient 
and modern, commonly treats them with repug¬ 
nance, and looks upon them as vices. The 
Christian must take his stand on Ciod’s revealed 
truth, and on the power of the Spirit within to 
fulfil the good purpose of C/od in human lives 
that are consecrated to Him. 

One great essential of the Christian spirit is 
the ability to make allowance for the failures of 
others, with lont*sufferin,it^ forhearint^ one another 
in love. A chief aim of this course of action is the 
mamtenance of the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace (3). The many breaches that have been 
made in Christian unity all down the history 
of the Church have been due, not so much to 
great crimes and malevolent intentions on tlic 
part of one and another, not even to vast and 
profound difierenccs of opinion, but almost 
wholly to the lack of these simple, essential 
Christian graces on which hangs the unity of all. 

This unity is not one the Christian has to 
achieve, but one which exists already and which 
he is to keep (3). The reality of that unity is now 
unfolded. It is seen to be sevenfold, and the 
elements fall into three groups around the three 
Persons of the Godhead. There is first one body, 
the Church, which owes its existence and its 
unity to the one Spirit, and which moves in the 
power of that Spirit toward one goal of hope (4). 
Secondly there is one Lord, even Jcmis Christ, 
who is the great object of the one faith by which 
men believe unto salvation, and who has given 
to the Church the initiatory sacrament of one 
baptism (.5). Thirdly there is one God and Father 
of all, who is the supreme source of that unity 
( 6 ). 

The unity of the whole having been emphasized, 
Paul now turns to the parts that make up the 
whole, namely, individual Christians. These 
parts are not mechanically uniform but posse.ss 
an individuality that God recognizes and uses 


in His service. Cf. Rom. xii, where similar 
thoughts arise. In verse 7 the apostle generalizes 
a truth about God's gift of grace, to which he 
had repeatedly referred, so far as his own 
experience of it was concerned, in chapter iii. 
(See iii. 2, 7f., where he identified his own 
mission to the Gentiles with this gift of grace.) 
Now he points to ‘each one of us’ (rv) as 
possessing a similar but individually distinct gift 
of grace. The dilTcrcnce in these gifts is not 
assigned to natural ability or capacity but to 
the measure of the ftift of Christ. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 1-1 In. This giving of gifts is associated with 
the ascension of Christ (8; cf. i. J9f.). The 
thought here is referred to the figure of a vic¬ 
torious king (cf. Col. ii. LSn.) distributing the 
spoils of war, as suggested by Ps. Ixviii. 18. In 
this Psalm God is viewed as leading His people 
in triumph through the wilderness (verses 4, 7), 
and through Bashan (verse 15), and then sweep¬ 
ing in the majesty of twenty thousand chariots 
to Zion (verse 17). Paul points to this Psalm 
as foreshadowing llic triumphant ascension of 
Christ. (See further Jn. vii. 39 where the central 
gift is indicated; and cf. Acts ii.) 

Paul explains his reference in verse 8 by a 
parenthesis in verses 9, 10. fhe descent here 
spoken of is probably that from heaven to earth 
at the incarnation; this is a sutheient explanation, 
but some would give it the more extended 
application suggested by 1 Pet. iii. 18f. The 
identity of the One who sulfered humiliation on 
earth and then exaltation in heaven is empha¬ 
sized in verse 10. This exaltation fulfilled one 
great purpose of God, that he might fill all 
things (sec also i. 23). 

In verse II five orders of ministry arc men¬ 
tioned, detailing some of the ‘gifts' of verse 8. 
The familiar terms ‘bishops', ‘presbyters', 
‘deacons' do not appear, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that the reason lies in the fact that these 
three terms refer to IcKal ollicers in the churches, 
while Paul has here in view the Church as a 
whole and therefore refers to orders that serve 
the Church at large. Sec also 1 Cor. xii. 28n. 
.As the history of the Church progressed all the 
functions of ministry were drawn into the three 
local iV)rms. The true significance of verse 12 
depends on taking the second clause as dependent 
on the first as in rv (the av makes them co¬ 
ordinate): Tor the perfecting of the saints, unto 
the work of ministering.’ 1 he purpose for which 
Christ gi\cs to His Church such gifts as arc 
mentioned is not that those who receive them 
should be His sole servants in the Church and in 
the world, but that, through them, every member 
of the Church might be inspired to serve His 
Lord. Yet ‘the work of ministering* has been so 
largely confined to the officers of the churches 
that the C'hurch itself, ‘the lK)dy of Christ’, has 
not been built up as it should; for only a few 
have wrought while a mass of church members 
have watched, all unconscious of their divinely 
ordained duty. 

Edifying (rv ‘building up’) of the body of 
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Christ (12) combines Paul’s two favourite 
figures of the Church, referring to its structural 
and its organic unity (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, 
xii. 12-27n.). He is not afraid to use mixed 
metaphors, for he speaks of the temple as 
‘growing' (ii. 21), and here of the body being 
‘built’. On the divine side there is a unity already 
existing (4-6); on the human side it is something 
that must be attained by the Church through 
the right and proper use of the gifts spoken of 
above. Progress in the knowledge of the Son of 
God (13) is essential to the advancement of this 
unity. The conception of *a fullgrown man' (13, 
Rv) carries on this idea of unity. Our advance¬ 
ment is not to be along the lines of individualism, 
as though God's purpose were the production of 
great men. Individualism is to give place to a 
corporate oneness in which the whole will attain 
unto something far beyond the reach of the 
individual, the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. Individualism is an indication 
of the immaturity of childhood. Diis is the con¬ 
trast made here; we are to be ‘full-grown’ men, 
not children . . . carried about with every wind of 
doctrine (14). The uncertainty and instability of 
childhood as well as its individualism are in 
Paul's mind. Little ships arc at the mercy of wind 
and w'avcs in a fashion and to an extent unknown 
by great vessels. I'lie winds arc a figure of the 
men who teach ‘anotlier gospel' (cf. Gal. i. 6 9), 
and who pervert the truth by their craftiness. 
Speaking (15) represents a verb (hat need not be 
confined to speech, but covers other forms of 
witne.ss as well. In this uncontroversial Fpistlc 
Paul does not attempt either a statement of 
particular forms of error or a detailed rebuttal 
of such. lie indicates a positive line of action 
that is calculated to be the Ixrst safeguard against 
the inroad.s of all kinds of error. Attack is the 
best defence. A .second clement here in resistance 
to error is the presentation of a common front 
to the enemy. Progress {grow up) is not to be 
along individualistic lines, but is to be governed 
by the demands of unity. It is to be into him 
. . , even Christ (15), a repetition of the thought 
in verse 13. This growth is to embrace not 
merely the most essentially religious elements in 
life, but all things. It is to be governed, not by 
the diverse wills of individual members of the 
body, but by him which is the head, even Christ 
(15). 

In vcr.se 16 Paul has in view the whole wonder¬ 
ful and complicated structure of the human 
body as it is solidly bound together by its 
appropriate bands and ligaments (see the parallel 
pa.ssage, Col. ii. 19, and cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12-27). 

In this he acknowledges and marks the place and 
influence of every part as it works ‘in due measure’ 
only (see kv): and so, by the projxrr functioning 
of the individual part, a coherent and harmonious 
structure is reared. Again the apostle is unable 
to avoid the bringing together of metaphors that 
indicate both structural and organic unity; both 
are needed in the presentation of this great 
truth. 
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VIIl. ETHICAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. iv. 17-v. 21 

A new aspect of the Christian’s walk (cf. verse I) 
is brought before us here in a review of the 
ethical elements that are essential to Christian 
living. Notice the maintenance of this metaphor 
throughout chapters iv and v (iv. 1, 17; v. 2, 8, 
15). Verses 17-19 present the injunction in a 
negative form: not as other Gentiles walk (17). 
This walk of the Gentiles is shown to be vain, 
dark, alienated, ignorant; and the reason given 
for this is ‘the hardening of their heart’ (18, rv; 
cf. ii. 12). The expression vanity of their mind{\l) 
points to the fact that human reason, without 
the illumination of God’s Spirit, inevitably leads 
to delusion and failure. This is a hard saying, 
but the history of mankind bears it out. To have 
the understanding darkened (18) is the natural 
state of man till the experience of i. 18 comes to 
him; for lie is alienated from the life of God. The 
fact of the fall of man (Gn. iii) is in view here; his 
present state is the result, not of separation from 
God simply, but of active alienation. The divine 
life is .something which we ought to have, but 
have not by nature. Because of the blindness of 
their heart (18); better, as in rv, ‘hardness’. 
The word in the original indicates loss of 
sensation in general. Being past feeling (19); i.e. 
they have got over the pangs of conscience and 
now care no longer. This leads to the floodgates 
of evil being opened as they, of their own will, 
give themselves up without restraint to indul¬ 
gence in every possible form of impurity as if it 
w'cre the chief business of life. A similar line of 
thought is found in Rom. i. 21-28. 

yV have not so learned Christ (20). In this 
brief and emphatic phrase Paul turns the minds 
of his readers from these shocking thoughts to 
the fountain of all purity, Christ. The if of verse 
21 is the same construction as in iii. 2, the con¬ 
ditional clause not expressing any doubt in the 
matter, but for the sake of emphasis calling on 
the reader to verify the statement made. It has 
the same sense as ‘you heard him, didn’t you ?’ 
Learned . . . heard . . . taught (20, 21); cf. Jn 
vi. 45. With the phrase the truth is in Jesus (21), 
cf. Jn. xiv. 6. The instruction they have had in 
Christ is now indicated negatively and positively. 
They must have done with their former manner 
of life, as they would strip off a filthy garment. 
That old life of self-will is called the old man, a 
favourite metaphor of Paul’s. Cf. Rom. vi. 6; 
Col. iii. 9; cf. also the conception of the fir st and 
second Adam, Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Cor. xv. 21-58. 
The place of the old man is to be taken by ‘a 
new creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17), the new man (24). 
The call for renewal is of course answered b.v 
the power of God, as w'e see in verse 24. The 
new man is the result of a divine work of creation, 
in which is fulfilled the demand expressed in 
another metaphor, ‘Ye must be born again’ 
(Jn. iii. 7). The new creation is like God in that 
it possesses righteousness and true holiness (in 
contrast to the filthiness and deceit of verse 22). 

The connection of verses 25-31 with what has 
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gone before is emphasized by the use in verse 25 
of the same verb, putting awa)\, as was used in 
verse 22^ put ojf. Here are the implications and 
consequences of putting olf the old man. Five 
things are detailed that must be forsaken. 

i. Lying (verse 25). The injunction to ‘put 
away falsehood’ (lying, in a w'ider sense than that 
of speech; sec rv) is enforced by a quotation 
from Zc. viii. 16, and by an appeal to the vital 
union of Christians in the fellowsliip of the 
Church. 

ii. Sinful anger (verses 26, 27). There is anger 
that is right and righteous and this fact is brought 
out by a quotation from the lxx version of 
Ps. iv. 4. Righteous anger easily passes into 
resentment when personal feelings begin to 
control it. Even as God ‘will not keep his anger 
for ever’ (Ps. ciii. 9), so men are instructed to 
keep their anger on a short rein; let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath (see, for the same 
sentiment, Dt. xxiv. 13-15). To harbour personal 
anger, or to keep even righteous anger overlong, 
is to let the devil have his own way in our lives. 

iii. Stealing (verse 28). Thieving had probably 
been the practice of many of the Gentile 
converts all their lives till their conversion. 
In moments of temptation the habit might 
be carried over into the Christian life. The 
remedy is to forestall the temptation with honest 
labour, which will provide what is needed, both 
for personal use and even for the needs of such 
as are in want. An unwillingness to do an honest 
day's work is at the root of almost all forms of 
stealing. 

iv. Bad language (verses 29, 30). Foul speech 
can become a habit so strongly ingrained liiat 
it may suddenly burst out in unexpected circum¬ 
stances; see Mk. xiv. 71. Suppression is not 
enough, and the cultivation of the positive habit 
of that which is good is the only safe and proper 
course. We should try to edify or help others by 
our words, and not simply to entertain them 
with polite conversation. The position of verse 30 
attaches it to evil speaking, and we arc confronted 
by the solemn fact that by our words (of which 
we think so lightly) we can grieve tlie Holy 
Spirit (cf. Mt. xii. 37). Our words should not be 
a merely instinctive reaction to stimuli, as they 
too often are. The Holy Spirit should have 
control of them (see v. 18f.). Whereby ye are 
sealed (30); cf. i. 13n. 

V. Bad temper (verse 31). Evil passions express 
them.selves in many ways; they are every one to 
be put away in the ‘putting otT’ of the old man. 

Positive injunctions (32) fill the vacuum pro¬ 
duced by the negative ones. An essential require¬ 
ment of Christian fellowship is forgiveness, not 
kindness or tenderness merely, but forgiveness 
like the forgiveness of God. Sec also the emphasis 
in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. vi. 12-15). 

In v. 1 the apostle points to the supreme 
example, than which there can be no higher. 
The RV renders literally ‘Be ye therefore imi¬ 
tators of God’. The possibility of this being 
accomplished is indicated by the reference to 


sonship, as dear children. The metaphor of 
walking (2) is carried forward from iv. 1, 17, a 
clear indication of the continuance of the same 
subject. As in verse 1 the measure of the believer’s 
love is set at the greatest possible height. As 
Christ also hath loved us. He showed His love by 
giving Him.seir up for us^ that is ‘on our behalf’. 
Such is Christian love; not mere sentiment and 
feeling, but scIf-sacrificc. An offering and a 
sacrifice (2). The incidental nature of this 
reference to our Lord’.s atonement indicates that 
this view of His death was common ground 
between Paul and his readers. Both words are 
used of sacrifices which involve the shedding of 
blood, but when used together, as here, the word 
offering may have more particular reference to 
those gifts which did not involve this. The 
complete fulfilment in Christ of the Old Testa¬ 
ment foreshadowings is thus indicated. For a 
sweetsmelling savour (2). Cf. Gn. viii. 21; Lv. 
i. 9, 13, 17, etc. A phrase taken from the Old 
Testament and indicating God’s acceptance of 
the sacrifice. 

It is clear that certain sins menaced the peace 
and security of the early Gentile believers in a 
special manner (3). They had been brought up 
in them (ii. 1-3), and evidently some professing 
Christians found them still a strong temptation 
(see especially I^aul's letters to the Corinthians). 
The only safe course was not even to make 
mention of such things; the thought of evil was 
to be excluded as well as the act. This indeed is 
no more than what is due to their Christian pro¬ 
fession. The lesser sins from which the greater 
develop arc next condemned (4). There are many 
in all classes of society who would not indulge 
in the grosser sins but who revel in foolish 
talking and jesting. Not convenient (4); rv ‘not 
befitting’; cf. ‘as becometh saints* in the 
previous verse. The lips of Christians should 
constantly be filled with the praise of God; not 
unctuous, blatant praise which would draw forth 
the mockery of men, but the unceasing spirit of 
thankfulness which will find quiet utterance in 
many ways that cannot but influence the un¬ 
godly. See also iv. 29. In verse 5 Paul points 
out that his readers will certainly understand (the 
meaning of for this ye know) that no one who is 
given to the gross sins mentioned will have any 
part in the inheritance he has already referred to 
as being their portion in Christ (i. 14, iii. 6). 
Notice the phrase the kingdom of Christ and of 
God and sec Mt. xxv. 34 and Jas. ii. 5 for the 
connection. Verse 6 is a warning against the 
power of propaganda. Today it may find special 
application in those who surrender to the wiles 
of false religionists, who may even go from door 
to door in their search for the unwary. See also 
iv. 14. This is no light matter, for because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience. 

The avoidance of sin is pressed on the readers 
by the consideration of their new profession (7). 
In their old lives of the darkness of unbelief they 
were partakers with them but now they are the 
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light of the world (8; cf. Mt. v. 14). Again the 
exhortation comes to walk as Christians should 
(cf. iv. 1, 17, V, 1). Fruit of the Spirit (9); better, 
as in Rv, ‘fruit of the light’. Paul introduces a 
contrast here between this fruit and the unfruit¬ 
ful works of darkness (11). The fruit of light con¬ 
sists in goodness and righteousness and truth with 
an absoluteness that is expressed by all. Proving 
(10); by testing everything, the children of the 
light can avoid being deceived (cf. verse 6), and 
so come to know what the will of the Lord is. 
But the Christian is to go beyond the mere 
avoidance of the works of darkness (11); he is to 
expose to the influence of the light that is in him 
their true nature and show what they really arc 
(the sense of reprove; see rsv). It is a shame (12); 
cf. verse 3n. Much that is in modem newspapers, 
magazines and novels adds to the difficulty of 
keeping a clean mind, and provides unsavoury 
topics for loo many people; even for too many 
Christians. Whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light (13). This rendering by the av overcomes a 
difficulty but is doubtful. Rv more correctly reads 
‘everything that is made manifest is light’. In 
view of w'hat follows it seems best to interpret 
this as meaning that evil, when exposed in Paul’s 
sense, will have its nature changed. It had hap¬ 
pened to his readers in their own experience: 
they should so shine that it would happen in 
others too. To emphasize the thought that what¬ 
ever is exposed to the light is thereby changed 
Paul quotes some words (14), the source of 
which is unknown, but which may be from an 
early Christian hymn (cf. verse 19). They are a 
call to men to awake to the transforming realiza¬ 
tion of the light of the world (Jn. viii. 12). For he 
saith (14) RSV reads ‘it is said’. For the last time 
in the Epistle the exhortation to walk as be- 
cometh a Christian is given (15; cf. also iv. I, 17, 
V. 1, 8). They are to exercise the greatest care in 
this matter, and not to live thoughtle.ssly, as so 
many people unwisely do. In this way they will be 
able to seize every opportunity of doing good in 
these evil times. Redeeming (16); lit. ‘buying out’; 
RSV renders ‘making the most of’. The believer’s 
aim must ever be to do the will of the Lord {11), 
and to know what this is must be his first con¬ 
cern. That it can be known by those who seek 
had long been understood (Ps. xxv. 8f.). The 
vivid contrast of verse 18 would not so readily 
have occurred to a modern Christian; but habits 
of drunkenness were so universal among the 
heathen populations from which those Gentile 
Christians had been drawn that such a contrast 
was indeed an appropriate one. See also Acts 
ii. 15fT. The drunken seek some supposed ‘good’ 
in their excesses, even, perhaps, what they would 
call ‘inspiration*. The true ‘good’ is to be found 
in the filling of the Holy Spirit. That which men 
seek through drunkenness cannot be so found: 
their hopes are inevitably illusory. All that men 
seek in satisfaction of their needis and desires is 
to be found in and by the Holy Spirit. This verse 
reminds us of the enthusiastic spirit of early 
Christians. Their religion had not yet cooled into 


stereotyped forms and phrases. The noisy, 
maudlin good fellowship of the drunken is well 
known, and against it Paul puts the picture of 
Spirit-filled Christians in a truer fellowship and 
with nobler songs, encouraging one another and 
praising God (19). It is no stereotyped form of 
worship he speaks of, but the spontaneous ebul¬ 
lition of spiritual vigour. The true praise of God 
is not a superficial and extravagant efferve.scence: 
it is a thing of the heart. Hymns and spiritual 
songs (19). An interesting indication that the 
early Church developed its own poetical ex¬ 
pression of worship and praise as well as making 
use of the Old Testament Psalms. Cf. Col. iii. 16. 
Some commentators distinguish the two by sug¬ 
gesting that hymns may have been sung congre- 
gationally, whereas the spiritual songs were 
sung by one person only. TTie unceasing provi¬ 
dence of God (20) is good and sufficient reason 
for such expressions of praise as have been men¬ 
tioned. The self-surrender of the Christian to 
Christ involves a relationship to others that is 
humble and self-sacrificing (21). Tliis may seem 
to be a curious admonition to follow an en¬ 
couragement of the free expression of spiritual 
enthusiasm such as is found in verse 19. But it 
is indicative of Christian witness that its boldness 
is governed by a constant concern for others’ 
feelings and welfare, and is submissive to the 
loving demands of circumstances and conditions 
(cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26-33). The motive for sub¬ 
mission is not to be found in those to whom we 
lovingly submit; we shall look in vain for it 
there. If we look to them alone we may find it 
impossible to bring ourselves to submit to them. 
The motive is to be found in ‘the fear of Christ’ 
(RV correctly), which is the New Testament 
equivalent of the Old Testament ‘the fear of the 
Lord’. The principle stated in this verse now 
finds its exposition in the sections that follow. 

IX. CHRISTIAN RELATIONSHIPS IN 
FAMILY LIFE. v. 22—vi. 9 

In the intimacy of home life Christian ethics are 
often put to a stringent test. The good ordering 
of society and of all human relationships depends 
on a recognition of the divinely revealed prin¬ 
ciples of subordination, a thought which is de¬ 
veloped from the exhortation given in verse 21. 
These principles Paul now applies to wives and 
husbands (22, 23), to children and parents (vi. 
1-4) and to servants and masters (vi. 5-9). In 
each case Paul begins at the subordinate end of 
the scale, with those whose primary responsi¬ 
bility is that of obedience. 

a. Wives and husbands (v. 22-33) 

Wives, submit yourselves (22). The sentiment of 
this verse is so far removed from, and contrary 
to, the common thought of the world today that 
it must seem to some the very essence of retro¬ 
gression in civilized social relationships. Have 
not women attained by the onward march of 
civilization an equality with man that has always 
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been their natural right, but has only recently 
come to be recognized? The answer is that in 
many things, for example spiritual qualities, 
woman is the natural (and divinely ordained) 
equal of man. But in the relationships of family 
life God has ordained a certain order, and in this 
divine order the wife is to be subject to the 
husband. Sec notes on I Cor. xi. 2-16 and Col. 
iii. 18. This subordination does not imply in¬ 
feriority (see note on vi. 1). The sanction that is 
given to encourage wives in this di\ inely ordained 
course (at which the natural heart may rebel) is 
found in the words as unto the Lon/. Because this 
is a matter in which God has laid down the law, 
the course of action indicated is to be taken for 
His sake and as unto Him. Many otherwise 
insoluble problems would find their solution if 
this principle were applied to them. It is a divine 
ordinance for family life that the huslmnd is the 
head of the wife (23), not in any despotic sense, 
nor in any sense of man's devising, but even as 
Christ is the head of the church (23). The husband 
must find the pattern of his conduct in the con¬ 
duct of Christ towards His Church. In that there 
was no oppression, but .sclf-sacnricc, I'or He is 
the saviour of the /tody (the ’body' being the 
Church as in i. 23, iv. 16). The rule is reiterated 
for emphasis (24), 

The special responsibilities which rest on the 
headship of the husband arc more largely dealt 
with than lho.se which belong to the subordina¬ 
tion of the w ife. The heavenly pattern (cf. verses 
1, 2) is still insisted on so that the love of Chris¬ 
tian husbands for their wises is to be even as 
Christ also loved the church. The relation of the 
husband to the wile is not to be that of domina¬ 
tion, but of self-sacrifice. It is well that wises 
should learn their lesson from the verses ad¬ 
dressed to them, and husband.s from these other 
\crses in which they are addressed: not \icc 
versa. Paul emphasi/cs not rights but responsi¬ 
bilities; and it is by fulhlling responsibilities 
rather than by claiming rights that harmony and 
happiness will be achieved. 

Having introduced the thought of Christ’s love 
for the Church, Paul is led on to develop this 
theme. The purpose of our Lord in giving Him- 
.self for the Church is expressed by the two terms 
sanctify and cleanse (26), which refer to the 
cleansing from sin by His blood and the con¬ 
sequent making holy of the cleansed people by 
the inward working of (he Ifoly .Spirit (cf. verse 
2). Jt is the Church as a whole that is spoke?: of 
here, not the individuals that compose it. The 
washing (lit. ‘laver') of water hy the word (26); 
better, as in rv, ‘with the word'. This is an 
almost certain reference to baptism. The word is 
cither the spoken word of faith (cf. Acts xxii. 16; 

I Pet. iii. 21) or the baptismal formula (sec Ml. 
xxviii. 19). That he might present it to himself 
(27). The metaphor of a marriage is continued 
here. The duty of presenting the bride to the 
bridegroom would normally be that of the bride¬ 
groom’s fi icnd. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2, where Paul 
regards himself in this light. Here Christ is both 


the one who presents and the one who receives. 
Holy and without blemish (27). Cf, Lph. i. 4 and 
Col. i. 22. The words have a sacrificial conno¬ 
tation (cf. Ex. xii, 5 and 1 Pet. i. 19), but are 
used here to show the perfection of Christ's work 
in His Church. Paul resists the urge that was 
ever in him to break away from all other topics 
to speak of the glories of his Lord, and with an 
effort (it would seem) returns to the subject 
before him, that ol the duty of husbands. Such 
being the care and ambition of Christ in regard 
to His Body, the Church, so ought husbands to 
love their wives as their own bodies (28), seeking 
their w'clfare in highest things and ever striving 
towards a more intimate union in the deep things 
of God. I he emphasis now passes from the idea 
of headship to that of a deep and mysterious 
oneness (29). The close and intimate union of 
husband and wife makes it most proper, and in 
the highest sense natural, that tlic decix‘st and 
highest love should unile them. Sourisheth . . , 
clwrishcih (29): provides it with food and looks 
after its comlbri. Of his flesh, and of' his bones 
(30). 1 he weight of textual evidence is against 
the insertion of these words, 1 he strong position 
that Paul has taken up with rctcrcnce to the 
dose union of husband and wife might seem to 
demand a greater weight of e\ideni.e than mere 
assertion. Ihis evidence he now providers (31) by 
referring to Cm. ii. 24, a passage of which the 
importance had earlier been indicated l)y our 
Lord (Mk. \. () 9). I he cause assigned by the 
‘therefore' in Cin. ii. 24 referred to the fact that 
‘she was taken out of man'. The cause here, ‘but 
1 speak in regard of Christ and of the church’ 
(R\ ), points to a far higher sanction, the fact that 
we are members of his body (30). The New Tcsla- 
iiient sense of mystery (32) is ‘something hidden 
that Ciod has now revealed’: here it is the far- 
reaclfmg revelation of the relation of Christ to 
the Church (cf. iii. 1-13). .^gain (33) Paul calls 
the reader's attention back to the subject of this 
passage, and summarizes the lessons he has 
sought to enforce upon husband and wife alike, 

b. Children and parents (vi. 14) 

(he relationship of children and parents which 
in past generations had been so closely knit has 
m ours lost nuich of its solidarity and influence. 
Hence these words arc of more importance now 
than ever before. The verb here {hypakoud), 
which has the scn.se of ‘obeying orders’, has an 
emphasis of ‘literal obedience to command* 
that has no place in the phrase of v. 22, ‘.submit 
yourselves' {hypotasso), which has the sense of 
‘arranging in order’. In ihe Ijord is a phrase that 
the writer docs not expand or explain, but it is 
evident that the commands of (iod cannot be 
carried out without the grace and power that 
belong to the indwelling Spirit of the Lord. The 
law of nature itself gives authority to the parent 
and demands obedience from the oflspring; and 
the law of God specifically embodies the in¬ 
junction in the fifth commandment (2), and en¬ 
forces it with a promise of long life and pros- 
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pcrity to the obedient (3). Right obedience, 
especially in children, is largely dependent upon 
the proper exercise of authoriiy on the part of 
parents (4). A discipline that is harsh, or capri¬ 
cious, can easily discourage the child (sec Col. 
iii. 21). If the parent recognizes that his true 
guide and example is the Lord, then his nurture 
and admonition (4; Rsv ‘discipline and instruc¬ 
tion') will be fitting and right. Modem methods 
of child control, in the home, in the church, in 
the school, and in the juvenile court, may owe 
much to psychology, but hardly enough to the 
influence and power of the Spirit of the L.ord. 

c. Servants and masters (vi. 5 9) 

The same word for obedience is used here in 
verse 5 as in verse I, implying literal obedience 
to the word of command. 1 he servants were 
really slaves, or ‘bondservants’ (douh>i), but only 
accordinii to the flesh; in spirit and conscience 
they were free (Cial. iii. 28). It is of greater 
significance now' than ever that the New Testa- 
ment demands that the mind and heart be left 
free. Modern slavery aims at the total subjection 
of the mind and wall, as w'cll as of the body, to 
the mastery of the despot. The obedience of the 
slave is to be in earnest, with fear and trembling^ 
and not from mixed motives or for subtle ends, 
but with sin,iilencss of heart; and tlie high sanc¬ 
tion of' their service is that it is to be as unto 
Christ. The New Testament neither condones the 
system of slavery, nor demands its immediate 
and violent overthrow; but it sowed the seeds of 
many truths, the growth of w'hich would in¬ 
evitably bring social slavery to an end. And so it 
has come about. There is an object lesson of 
incalculable value in this for all who would be 
social reformers; especially for those who by 
coercion and revolution would hasten the slow, 
divinely adjusted speed of the mills of God. He 
who made man, to whom the whole human race 
owes its origin, knows better than any how to 
bring about .salutary and necessary changes 
without destroying precious things in the pro¬ 
cess. The .service of the slave is to be honest 
work; not with his eye upon his master, ready 
to idle when the surveillance has ceased, nor 
even with the conscientious motive of pleasing 
an earthly master alone. His one aim must be to 
please the supreme Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ (6). The New Tc.stamenl sets the standard 
very high indeed for slaves! How much more do 
such injunctions apply to those who work under 
the free and closely protected conditions of 
modem labour! Yet how far we are from this 
ideal! To the natural rewards of good and 
honest service, which seldom fail in the end, is 
added the great encouragement of a heavenly 
reward (8); the true worker labours not for men 
alone, but as to the Lord (7; cf. Mt. xxv. 21, 23). 

Masters are to have the same spirit and the 
same ideals as slaves (9). That is to say, they arc 
to do their very best for those who arc under 
them and to seek their interests in everything; 
they are to be not overbearing but forbearing^ 


exercising their rightful authority without 
threatening. See Phm. 16. The supreme reason 
for this attitude is the overruling factor in every¬ 
thing, that your Master also is in heaven, and He 
does not rc.spcct the individual rights of the 
master any more highly than tho.se of the slave. 
The outstanding merit of this passage is that, 
amid social conditions in which there was much 
evil, no attempt is made to present a (necessarily 
controversial) program of social reform; but 
a message is given in which a basic morality and 
spiritual principles are laid down, applicable to 
the conditions existing at the time, and the 
cfl'ects of which will inevitably produce changes 
of a kind and of a degree most salutary to the 
welfare of mankind. 

X. THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE, vi. 10 20 

From giving guidance to particular classes the 
apostle now turns to the whole circle of the 
Christian community, and speaks of an external 
enemy from whom assaults are to be expected, 
unfolding at the same lime the equipment that 
individual Christians ought to have in order to 
meet the inevitable assaults. Christian wives, 
husbands, children, parents, servants and masters 
are all concerned in this warfare: each has his 
part to play and his duty to do. Thus, at its 
close, the hpistle returns to the thought of divine 
power in men which it emphasized at the begin¬ 
ning (i. 19). The present tense of Ac stroui^ (10) 
points, not to the need of acquiring new strength, 
but to the need of using the strength that 
Christians have through their union with Christ. 
Put on the whole armour of God (11). The word 
‘whole’ is not found in the original, and its 
insertion obscures the real sense, which is ‘Put 
on God’s panoply’. ‘Panoply’ means ‘the whole 
armour*, but the emphasis of the original rests 
on the fact that it is God’s. The need for God’s 
panoply is indicated by the phrase the wiles of 
the devil, the methods and stratagems of the evil 
one. who ‘carries on a campaign' against the 
souls of men (see 1 Pet. ii. 11). There is an 
emphasis on the personal pronoun we at the 
beginning of Nersc 12 that distinguishes this 
conflict in which Christians are engaged from 
the common physical violence of men. Paul 
assumes that the Christian life is understood by 
his readers to be a life of conflict; his concern is 
to stre.ss that it is not a physical but a spiritual 
struggle. The enemies of the soul are not earthly 
forces, nor beings on a level with man, but arc 
the leaders of the evil spiritual forces of the 
universe. This is a thought that should inspire 
Christians to the highest and most urgent efforts. 
We have been warned, but all too few have 
taken warning. If such is indeed the state of 
affairs, and the human soul and affairs of man¬ 
kind arc open to such subtle and violent assaults, 
then it is little wonder that the w'orld tos.scs in 
torment; for comparatively few have fitted them¬ 
selves to resist the assaults of the evil one. 

In verse 13 a second fundamental fact is laid 
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down. The first was that our warfare is spiritual; 
the second, that for such a warfare spiritual 
weapons arc essential, and without them there 
can be no withstanding the powers of evil. In 
this sphere atom bombs are of no more value 
than bows and arrows. Paul's picture seems to 
be that of defenders resisting assault (14). Some 
commentators have suggested that his descrip¬ 
tion is one of the forces of Christ’s Church ad¬ 
vancing against the powers of evil; but this 
hardly seems to be under consideration licre. 
The figure Paul adopts was familiar to those 
acquainted with the Old lesiamenl since it 
occurs in two passages of Isaiah; see Is. xi. 5, 
lix. 17. Guided by the Spirit Paul boldly applies 
these passages, v\hich in the Old Testament refer 
to the Messiah, to those who arc ‘in Christ 
Jesus’. It is a strange paradox that the gospel of 
peace (15) should be a part of the Christian’s 
panoply of war, but so it is. The relation of this 
gospel to the feel might seem strange to some, 
but it finds its illustration (and probably its 
origin) in Is, lii. 7. Cf. Rom. x. 15. The shield of 
faith (16). Of the two shields used in warfare the 
reference here is to the larger, heavier shield, 
intended to protect the whole body from weapons 
of the enemy. This means that the fullest pro¬ 
tection is needed, and is available. 'The fiery darts 
(16) is a phrase expressive of the deadly hami 
that can come from the assaults of Satan. The 
helmet of salvation (17) comes from Is. lix. 17. 
As Christ was clad for His warfare, so is the 
Christian to be arrayed for his. Is. xi. 4 (sec above 
on verse 14) is the source of the second ligurc in 
this verse. For ‘breath’ in the Isaiah passage wc 
may equally well (or belter) read ‘Spirit’; thus 
we have ’and he shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the Spirit of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked'. See also Rev, i. 16, 
xix. 15 for the same figure. Here is the one 
weapon of offence in the Christian panoply, the 
word of God, and in it is the power of the Hol> 
Spirit. This the Christian is to use, with complete 
faith in its virtue. 

7 he word and prayer (sec verse 18) are linked 
together in the purpo.se of God, and arc ever to 
be used in conjunction. Both arc needed in this 
warfare; our words to God, and God’s words 
to the enemy. Prayer is not to be only the occa¬ 
sional exercise of the soul, but the Christian is 
to pray always, that is, on all occasions and in 


respect of everything; and in all wc are to con¬ 
sult the guidance and help of the Spirit. We are 
to pray not for ourselves alone, bui for all saints, 
and to that end are to be wakeful and alert amid 
the temptations of sloth and sleep. The humility 
and earnestness of the great apostle is seen in 
his earnest request for special prayer on his 
behalf, not indeed for ease or rest, but that he 
might be enabled to fulfil the purposes God had 
for him (19). Again in verse 20 we have a glimpse 
of Paul's circumstances as in iv. 1. Though an 
ambassador of the heavenly King and kingdom, 
he has Ivccn made a prisoner; but he knows that 
this does not relieve him of his responsibility 
toward Ciod and the gospel; it may pul many 
and great difliculties in his way, and some 
temptations too, but he sees that his duly still 
is to speak boldly, as / ou^^ht to speak. 

XI. rONClTJSION. Vi. 21-24 

The mission of Tychicus is commended to his 
readers (21, 22). The noble character of'Fychicus 
is evidenced in each of the few' references made 
to him (sec Acts x\. 4; C'ol. iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 12; 

1 it. iii. 12). He is now to be the bearer of this 
letter to the cliurch in Fphesus, and from Col. 
iv. 7 we know that Onesinius was to be his 
companion. Ihe benediction (2.T 24) concludes 
the Fpisile. 1 he form is quite general, in con- 
fonniiy with the object of this Fpisilc and in 
contrast to Col. iv. 10-18. Peace was the ancient 
Hebrew greeting as ^race was the Greek. Instead 
of using his favourite phrase ‘grace and peace*, 
as in i. 2, Paul here separates tfie two elements, 
How' much ‘peace* means as it comes from Paul’s 
pen may be seen by a consideration of ii. 14-17, 
i\. .T ‘Grace’ has the definite article before it in 
the original, pointing to the specific grace more 
fully named in many passages as ‘the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ' (Rom. xvi. 20; 1 Cor. 
XVi. 23; 2 Cor. xiii. 14, etc.); see also iv. 7 and 

2 Cor. viii. 9. The word sincerity, kv ‘uncorrupt- 
ncss’, with which the Lpistic closes is elsewhere 
translated ‘immortality’ (Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10) 
and Incorruption' (I Cor. xv. 42, 50, 53f.). The 
love referred to is therefore not a love that 
springs from earth, but that love of Ciod ‘shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost w'hich 
is given unto us’ (Rom, v. 5). 

W. Ci. M. Martin. 
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INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article, '‘The Pauline Epistles\ p. 68. 


I. THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH 

The city of Philippi was originally called Kren- 
ides (Lillie Fountains), but afterwards, c. 350 
H.C., was renamed Philippi in honour of Philip 
of Maccdon, father of Alexander the Great. 
It came under Roman rule about 168 a.c. when 
the province of Macedonia was subjugated, and 
in 42 B.c. it l>:camc a Roman colony (see Acts 
xvi. 12) or military settlement in honour of the 
victory of Antony and Octa\ian over the 
Republican forces of Brutus and Cassius wherein 
the murder of Julius C'acsar was avenged. lilcvcn 
years later, in 31 m.c., Ociavian, now emperor 
Augustus, rccoloni/ed Philippi. A Roman 
colony in its government and customs was 
modelled on Rome itself. Its magistrates were 
elected by the cili/ens and their authority within 
the city was supreme. Allusions to the colonial 
status of Philippi are found in the Epistle in i. 27 
(rv mg.) and iii. 20 (rv). Hence administration of 
the city was entirely Roman with its praetors 
and lictors (Acts xvi. 35, rv mg.). The notable 
thing about Philippi is that it was Paul's first 
conquest in Europe and hence ‘the birthplace of 
European Christianity’. 

The story of the founding of the church is 
related in Acts xvi. The membership of the 
Christian congregation was mainly Gra'k with 
possibly a few Jews and Roman citizens. Women 
had an honourable place (Acts xvi. 13, 14). 

II. OCCASION OF WRITING 

There are two main reasons why the apostle 
wrote this letter. The first was to assure the 
Philippians of his grateful appreciation of their 
recent gifts by the hand of one of their number, 
Epaphroditus (iv. 10~I8). The second was to 
adjust some of the minor disorders within the 
church. 

Philippi seems to have been the only congrega¬ 
tion from which the apostle accepted money. 
It was a token of his complete trust in their 
perfect understanding of his relationship with 
them and of both his right to live by the gospel 
and his spirit of independence. Evidently such 
communication of gifts had not happened for 
some long time, but the apostle, with infinite 
delicacy and exemplary tact, assures them it is 
not their fault. They ‘lacked opportunity’ (iv. 
10), that was all. Their love and remembrance 
of him were as warm and vivid as they had ever 
been. It is probable that the leaders of the church 


had acted prominently in this mini.'^iry as the 
apostle makes special mention in the address of 
the bishops and deacons. In no other Epistle are 
they singled out in this manner. 

Epaphroditus himself was also sent as a gift 
to help the apostle in his prison, but at some 
lime in his service he was taken ill and almost 
reached the point of death. Paul sends this living 
‘gift' back to Philippi, both because Epaphro¬ 
ditus was homesick and because a letter must be 
carried. It is almost certain that Epaphroditus 
bore a letter to Paul along with the bounty of the 
Philippians. Titis correspondence tlie apostle 
answers in our extant Epistle. An undercurrent 
of uneasiness on the part of the apostle’s con¬ 
verts has been detected from the obvious anxiety 
of Paul to assure the Philippians of his deep 
gratitude. Did their beloved teacher really re¬ 
joice in their free-will olTerings? Was he a little 
colder than u.sual or had they misunderstood 
him? Paul in memorable words set their minds 
and hearts at peace. The other main reason for 
writing, that of setting right minor disorders 
w'ithin the church, is probably closely related to 
the contents of the letter Epaphroditus had 
borne to Paul. The matters to which it referred 
would doubtless he further explained by the 
bearer himstlf. Evidently these were: 

Pessimism at Philippi because of persecution 
there and the bad news of Paul’s continued 
imprisonment. 

Rupture within the congregation, due chiefly 
to sinful incompatibility of some members. 
Two women in particular, Eiiodias and Syntyche, 
w^crc the cause of friction (iv. 2). There were no 
extreme factions at Philippi, as at Corinth, but 
merely minor murmurings and disputings. 

Disloyalty creeping out of its dark places, 
fostered in his absence by Paul's Jewish enemies 
(iii. 2, iv. 8). This, however, was only in small 
degrees and Paul felt that warning was sufllcieni 
to restore llic old allegiance. 

HI. PLACE AND DATE 

I'Oiir of Paul's letters were written, as stated or 
indicated by themselves, when the apostle was a 
prisoner (cf. Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1, vi. 20; Phil. i. 7, 
13, 14; Col. iv. 18; Phm. 9). The question arises 
as to w'here the captivity took place, and w'hether 
all four letters were written during the same 
captivity. The traditional answer is Rome; but 
this has been challenged, formerly in favour of 
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Caesarea, and latterly on behalf of Ephesus. Acts 
records three imprisonments, at Philippi (xvi. 23), 
at Caesarea (xxiii. 23), at Rome (xxviii. 30). 
That at Philippi was obviously too short for any 
literary activity. The objection against Caesarea 
is likewise weighty as regards the Epistle to the 
Philippians, in that Paul at the moment of writing 
was anticipating his speedy release, but in prison 
at Caesarea he was looking forward to a long 
\oyage to Rome. The case for Caesarea is 
abandoned now almost unanimously. This leaves 
Rome, but not in possession of the field. More 
recently Ephesus has been advocated as the 
source of the imprisonment Epistles, and of the 
four letters it is contended tluii Philippians at 
least is definitely beyond dispute. Ihe case for 
Ephesus as the source of the Philippian Epistle 
may be briefly put as presented by Principal 
G. S. Duncan, Prof. J. H. Michael and others. 

Although there is no definite statement in 
Scripture of an imprisonment at Ephesus, yet 
no strong argument can be based upon such 
silence. On the contrary Paul speaks of many 
imprisonments in a letter (2 Cor. xi. 23) written 
before the imprisonments at Caesarea and Rome. 
The antipathy of the Judaizers was bitter enough 
to render possible an imprisonment as early as 
the Ephesian ministry'. It is argued also that 
F^aufs words in 1 Cor. \v. 30-32 and 2 Cor. i. 
8-10 imply imprisonment in F:phcsus. 

When Philippians was written, Timothy was 
expected soon to \isit Philippi (ii. 19). This 
agrees with Acts xix. 22. Paul, if released, hopes 
to go to Philippi (i. 27, ii. 24); but if the Epistle 
was written from Rome, this is in conflict with 
Rom. XV. 24. 

Phil. i. 30 gains in significance if Ephesus be 
the place of writing. Paul says in effect, 'you 
saw me in prison at Philippi and now you hear 
of me in pri.son at . . If at Rome, the apostle is 
putting two things together which ha\c an inter¬ 
val between them of about twelve years. If a» 
Ephesus, there had been a comparatively short 
lapse of time from the apostle's visit to Philippi 
to the summer ol' a.d. 54. 

Phil. i. 13 has long been assumed to indicate 
Rome as the source, but the tcmi praetoriutn was 
in common use of the official residence of a 
governor in any province and not merely for one 
supreme place at Rome. So also the phrase ‘the 
household of Caesar’ does not of necessity point 
to Rome, but includes all who were attached to 
the personal service of Caesar whether at Rome 
or elsewhere. 

It is evident from ii. 26 that the l^hilippians had 
heard of the illness of Epaphroditus and that 
Paul had heard that they had heard, but the 
distance between Rome and Philippi renders 
the frequent communications between Paul and 
his converts indicated in the letter to the Philip¬ 
pians highly improbable. It would take Epaphro¬ 
ditus a considerable time (about a month) to 
encompass the journey from Rome to Philippi, 
while two weeks would suffice for the distance 
between Ephesus and Philippi. 


It appears that the Ephesian hypothesis is not 
quite groundless, but yet not sufficiently weighty 
to overcome the traditional view of a captivity 
at Rome. 

The plea of shorter distance between Ephesus 
and Philippi is considerably weakened when we 
note, as Wood and others point out, that com- 
iminication between Rome and Philippi was easy 
and frequent, for the Macedonian city lay on 
the \'ia Egnaiia, tlie great overland road from 
the Hellespont to the Adriatic. 

The terms ‘praelorium’ and 'household of 
Caesar' may equally be used of Rome and 
Ephesus, hut Rome is the place to which they 
more oh\ ioiisly refer. 

If Ephesus be the source of the imprisonment 
F-;pisiics and especially of the Philippian letter, it 
is surprising that no trace of this view is found in 
the early centuries. 

Even if the apostle's words in I Cor. xv. 30-32 
and 2 Cor. i. 8-10 do imply that he suffered 
imprisonment in 17.pliesus, it docs not follow that 
the captivity Epistles were written there. 

The Roman imprisonment had a specific 
cause for its duration, as Paul was awaiting trial; 
but the Ephesian imprisonment was probably a 
very short time in comparison; indeed the sup¬ 
porters of the I:phcsian hypothesis actually 
postulate several short periods of restraint. 

F inally, if the F-phesian hypothesis is correct, 
then i. 12-20 of the letter must find an inter¬ 
pretation apart from the appeal case, which 
Paul Fnew must Ik* licard at Rome before 
Caesar (Acts \\\. 11). 

The issue cannot be dogmatically decided and 
fortiinaicly it does not disturb the apostle’s 
abidittg message. Meanwhile we may accept the 
Roman origination and the date a.d. 61-63. 
f If f:phcsiis, the date is given as a.d. 54* 57.) The 
majority of those who accept Rome as the place 
of origin of the Epistle believe it comes last of 
the captivity I pisilcs. These certainly fall into 
two divisions both geographiuilly and theo¬ 
logically. I-ph<.‘sians, ( olossians and Philemon 
have the same destination in the l..ycus valley of 
Asia Minor, while Philippians has a European 
location. Again, Philippians stands alone among 
the prison letters as not involved in the incipient 
Gnostic heresy which obviously was infesting 
the churches of Asia Minor. T he three letters, 
Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon, were 
probably written almost at one time, while 
I*hilippians came F>y itself later. T hat our Epistle 
here is of later dale than the others may be 
supported by observing, first, that the com- 
nuinicalions l>eiwecn Philippi and Rome, im¬ 
plied in ii. 26, must have taken a considerable 
time; .secondly, that when Paul wrote to Philippi 
lie was well known ‘in the whole Practorium’ 
(av ‘in all the palace, and in all other places’). 
He had contacted so many soldiers and others 
that the reason of his impri.sonnicnt was common 
knowledge and many became interested in his 
appeal to Caesar (i. I3f.). 

The inference is that the Epistle to the Philip- 
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plans must have been written toward the dose 
of Paul’s captivity, hence the suggested date 
A.D. 61-63. 

IV. CHARACTERISTICS 

This letter has three special features which are 
noteworthy. It is, first, one of the most personal 
of all Paul's Epistles. 1'here is no restraint on his 
part. He writes more as an intimate friend than 
as a bishop or ecclesiastic. His op)ening salutation 
dispenses with the title ‘apostle’, and with perfect 
confidence of his place in the hearts of his 
readers he calls himself simply ‘a servant’. I he 
intensely biographical passage (iii. 4-14) unveils 
his deep spiritual experience with all the arilcss- 
ness of perfect tnist. As he dictates his thoughts 
he seems to have his friends at Philippi beside 
him. 

This Epistle is also marked by its revelation of 
the person of Christ. The great Christological 
passage (ii. 5-1I) is introduced, not indeed for 
the purpose of doctrinal teaching, but rather to 
impress the readers with the grace of humility. 
The supreme example of lowliness of mind is that 
manifested in the incarnation of Jesus, the I.ord 
of glory. Hence the practical exhortation to 
possess the mind of Christ Jesus and esteem each 
other better than themselves. That this great 
unveiling of the Person of our Lord should come 
so spontaneously from the mind of Paul con¬ 
vinces us the more readily of its reality and 
truth. 

'I he third feature is the dominant note of joy. 
The noun ‘joy’ [chara) is found five limes (i. 4, 
25, ii. 2, 29, iv. I), while the verb ‘to rejoice' 
(chaitvin) occurs ele\cn times (i. 18 twice, ii, 17 
twice, 18 tw'ice, 28, iii. I, iv. 4 twice, lO). That the 
apostle in his humanly forlorn circumstances 
should vs rite with such magnificent optimism 
makes the bright exhortation the more remark¬ 
able. Paul did really feel himself to be above his 
environment and master of the situation, his 
‘head bloody, but unbowed’. He was not just 
making a show and playing a part so that the 
Philippian believers might have a good example 
in their own peculiar hardships and personal 


persecutions. It was a joy ‘in the Lord’. ‘Rejoice 
with me’ is a sincere, clarion call. It indicates for 
all time the duty of Christian optimism. 

V. INTEGRITY 

The genuineness of the Epistle to the Philippians 
is almost universally accepted. From the earliest 
date it has been accepted as an authentic letter 
from the apostle Paul to the Christian church at 
Philippi. It is its unity which has been challenged. 
(iranted that Paul did write letters to the Philip¬ 
pians other than the one now extant, some critics 
advance the theory that the Epistle is composite, 
a combination of at least two letters. A few 
things suggest the probability of such a view, 
e.g. the use of the term ‘finally’ in iii. la; the 
sudden change of tone expressed in iii. 2, 
‘Beware of dogs': the belated expression of 
gratitude (iv. I Off.); and the double ‘Amen’ 
(iv. 20, 23). Accordingly it is suggested that in 
our New T’estamenl Epistle there is present an 
interpolation, Pauline indeed, but belonging to 
another letter to the Philippians. Many scholars 
accept not the solution of ‘interpolation’ but 
rather ‘interruption', a view which is wholly 
embraced here. The basal argument for a F^auline 
insertion by some editor is the abrupt change of 
tone in iii. 2. This can be satisfactorily inter¬ 
preted on psychological grounds. The apostle is 
dictating his letter, and as he speaks news arrives 
of some Judaistic offensive at Philippi. This 
diverts his thoughts and at once he bursts forth in 
grave warning, ‘beware of dogs, beware of evil 
workers, beware of the concision'. The mental 
habit of the apostle ‘to fly off at a tangent’ has 
long been observed by many students. As a 
projecting stone deflects the flowing stream, 
so the current of his thought could l>e diverted 
into different channels. The weakness of the 
interpolation theory is the difficulty, realized 
by its sponsors, of agreeing upon any definite 
termination for the alien insertion. Some say 
iv. 8, others iv. 9, and still others iv. 20. There 
arc even hypotheses of thiec Pauline letters 
necessary to make the one in our hands. Such 
disruptive theories defeat themselves. 
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COMMENTARY 


L OPENING SALUTATION, i. 1, 2 

Atui Timotheus (1). In this address Paul associates 
Timothy with himself, not in any sense as author, 
but as fellow-worker. He may actually have been 
the apostle’s amanuensis. The two names arc 
also joined in the greeting at the beginning of 
2 Corinthians, Colossians. I and 2 I'hcssalonians 
and Philemon. Paul describes liimself and his 
assistant as servants of Jesus Christ. The Cireek 
word (iouloi is literally ‘slaves*, and indicates that 
the spiritual tie between Christ and themselves 
was that of bondservants, for they had given 
themselves to Him as Master and would not go 
free (cf. Ex. x\i. 5, 6). Paul docs not use his 
title ‘apostle’ here (cf. 1 Cor. i. 1; Cjal. i. 1), 
doubtless because his position w’as never 
challenged in the love-bond between himself 
and this church. Note the order of our Lord's 
names. The av gives Jesus Christ, but the RV 
‘Christ Jesus*, the order of the preferable (ireek 
Text. This is important, for Paul is careful in 
this point. When the emphasis rests upon the 
human historical Jesus, he puts ‘Jesus’ first in 
any combination; when ‘Christ’ takes pre¬ 
cedence he means the risen Jesus, the eternal 
Messiah. 

'I'hose addressed arc all the saints . . . with the 
bishops and deacons (U. The af>ostle calls the 
Philippian converts saints, both because of their 
present justification through Christ and because 
of their assured end, as wholly sam.titled in Him 
(cf. i. 6). The addition with the bishops and 
deacons rna.kcs this salutation unique. The 
term episkopos, or ‘bishop’, means one who 
overlooks or oversees, a superiniendent of sorts 
(cf. I Thes. V. 12, ‘them which are over you'). 
From the use of this term in the Pauline literature 
many adopt the view' that an episkopos was 
present in the early Church from the very begin¬ 
ning and was not just a development of a later 
century. Others note that preshyteros (‘presbyter’ 
or ‘elder’) is the general name of a church leader 
in the New Testament, and arc convinced that 
our Episcopacy is of later date. Fpiskopos and 
presbyteros are accepted as identical terms, 
especially as at Philippi we have bishops in the 
plural. It is sufheient here to mark the origin of 
the two views on church government. The term 
diakonos occurs frequently in the Gospels and 
Epistles and is generally translated ‘servant’ or 
‘minister’, which is its meaning. In a more 
technical sense ‘deacon’ is applied to the class of 


church olliccrs whose duty is concerned more 
with material things than with those directly 
spiritual (cf. 1 Tim. iii. 8). The special oHice may 
have had its origin in the election of the Seven 
in Acts vi, although there this name is not given 
to them. The greetings of verse 2 is an adapted 
Christian combination of the familiar Greek and 
Hebrew' forms of salutation, yrace and peace, 
which can come only from (jod the l ather and 
the L.ord Jesus Christ (see Eph. vi. 23, 24n.). 

II. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER, i. 3-11 

An outstanding trait of the apostle's spiritual life 
is thanksgiving. Constantly, in every letter with 
the exception of the Epistle to the Cialatians, he 
inspires his converts to the cultivation of the 
grace of gratitude (cf. Col. i. I2n.). Every prayer 
of his is sulfused with this spirit. Here in verses 
3-8 Paul expresses thanks to God for the 
fellowship (5) he has enjoyed with his converts at 
Philippi. From the very first cvangeli/ation of 
their city until the present lime of his imprison¬ 
ment this link has been unbroken. Fhc Greek 
term koinonia, used here, is derived from the 
root meaning ‘to make common’ and has two 
irsages in the New Testament. It means com¬ 
munion, fellowship, having things in common, 
as in the practice of the Pentecostal church 
(.Acts ii. 42). Also, since there can be no Christian 
fellowship which does not involve a ‘giving’ as 
well as a ‘getting’, the word is used for the idea 
of ‘contribution’ (Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16.See also F*hm. 6n.). Paul’s use 
here involves both shades of meaning, as he 
gives thanks for this personal comradeship with 
the Philippians, a union not for its own sake 
but a real contribution to the gospel. In the pospel 
(5); better as in rv, which gives the full force 
of the preposition eis (‘to’ or ‘towards’) and 
reads ‘for your fellowship in furtherance of the 
gospel’. 

Paul’s thanksgiving is iaspired by memory (3), 
expressed in prayer (4), accompanied with joy 
(4) and strengthened by the conviction that God 
Himself will make perfect His work of grace in 
their lives (6). The apostle feels justified in this 
altitude towards Ciod and towards the Christians 
at Philippi for two reasons. First, / have you in my 
heart (7), an open confession of love further 
interpreted in verse 8, which means ‘my love is 
great indeed, for it is just the love of Christ 
loving you through me’: so very close is the 
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koindnia between the apostle and his Saviour. 
Secondly, ye all are partakers of my ^racc (7), 
‘partakers with me of grace’ (rv); i.e. you are 
sharers with me of divine grace, given to me as I 
sufTer bonds and establish the gospel by n>y 
witness here in Rome and my defence of the faith 
in the law-courts. The help and sympathy you 
are giving me make this manifest. 

Paul reveals that this all-pervasive spirit of 
thanksgiving was constantly with him in all his 
devotions and led him to definite prayer. Ami 
this I pray (9). His word liere, proseiuhomai^ is 
the most general and sacred term. It is unrestric¬ 
ted as to content, and is never used of prayer to 
man, but to God alone. In this letter the apostle 
employs two other terms for prayer, deesis and 
aitema. The former (i. 4, 19) implies entreaty of 
real need, supplication in urgent petition; the 
latter (iv. 6) indicates ‘that which I have to ask 
for’, a definite plea. All three with their peculiar 
shades of significance arc found combined in 

iv. 6. 

Some of Paul’s prayers arc preserved for us 
and their characteristic is a specific suitability to 
a need acutely discerned. In the case of the 
Philippians he recognized there was perfervid 
emotionalism of an absolutely genuine ty|>e, 
but that they had much need of a compensating 
light. He accordingly prays, not that warm 
love may cool, but that it may grow yet warmer, 
balanced by knowledge and judgment or ‘moral 
di>cernmcnt’ (9). Thus love would become not an 
unregulated impulse, but a guiding principle with 
the practical end that they may discriminate 
differences between moral qualities, thus choo.s- 
ing the best. That ye may approve things that are 
excellent (10); a possible alternative rendering is 
‘put to the test things that differ’ (cf. rv mg.) 
with the same ultimate vote for the highest. 
The result of such love and light in combination 
would inevitably be that the Philippians in their 
circumstances would know both what to lx‘ and 
what not to be, sincere and without offence to 
themselves or others (10). Thus the subjects of 
Paul’s prayer, with love enriched by his inter¬ 
cession, would possess three things: a critical 
faculty (9-lOa), a guileless character (10b) and 
an upright life (II). All the praiseworthy graces 
and Christian conduct of the.se converts at 
Philippi would be in perfect harmony, all uniting 
to the glory and praise of God. Note that the 
Greek karpos is singular, not plural, ‘fruit’ not 
fruits. The root of new life in Christ produces the 
one fruit of godliness or Christlikeness although 
in diverse human forms and features (cf. Gal. 

v. 22n.). 

Ilf. THE SITUATION AT ROME. i. 12-26 

In this section Paul reveals several facts about 
himself and his gospel work at Rome. Verses 12 
and 13 indicate that he was in prison awaiting his 
trial and the verdict might be death. His affairs 
(i.e. the things which happened unto me) about 
which the apostle knows the Philippians were 


deeply concerned, together with my bonds in 
Christ (13), combine to witness to his actual 
imprisonment. In verse 20 Paul reveals quite 
frankly how serious the situation is with alter¬ 
native issues of life or death. His fearless example 
of unashamedly preaching the gospel even in 
captivity was, however, encouraging the Christ¬ 
ians in the Roman church to evangelize more 
boldly. 

1 he sphere in which the gospel is being thus 
furtliercd is described as in all the palace, and in 
all other places (13), lit. ‘in the whole practorium’. 
The w'ord practorium may mean cither the 
headquarters in a Roman camp, or the olficial 
residence of the governor of a province, or the 
imperial guard, a picked body of special troops. 
Ihe word is used in the .second sense in the 
Gospels and Acts (see rsv rendering of Mt. 
xxvii. 27; Mk. xv. 16; Jn. xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9; 
Acts xxiii. 35). There is no evidence, however, 
that it was ever used of the Emperor’s palace 
at Rome, and it is probable that in this place 
Paul refers to the Praetorian guard, which was 
commonly known as the Practorium (see rv 
and RV mg.). It has been suggested that the word 
here signifies the judicial authorities before whom 
Paul s trial would take place, but there is no 
evidence in the letter that the trial was then, at 
the moment of writing, proceeding. Paul in his 
hired lodging (Acts xxviii. 30) would be guarded 
by a soldier of the Praetorian guard, and it is 
not difliculi to imagine how\ as one soldier after 
another came on duty, it would soon become 
known to the whole guard, and beyond it (‘to 
all the rest’, kv, and cf. the reference in iv. 22 to 
‘they that are of Caesar’s household’) that he 
was a pri.soncr for Christ’s sake. 

Evidently Paul was encouraging two types of 
preachers, .some of bad and others of good will 
(15tr.). The former may have included some at 
least of the leaders of the Christian community 
before Paul arrived who, being out of sympathy 
with his views and methods, were jealous of his 
influence; the latter, a few big souls who tmly 
judged the situation that Paul was no self-seeker 
but was devoted to the gospel, 'fhese therefore 
gladly gave the apostle their love and sympathy 
in his parlous position, and themselves ventured 
on a much more courageous witness. Paul’s 
reaction to this rivalry is magnanimous. The 
motives for proclaiming the gospel may be 
mixed, even unworthy, but the all-important 
fact is Christ is preached {\^). 

1 know that this shall turn to my salvation (19). 
He was confident of the issue that he would be 
brought safely through. The tenn salvation has 
a wide connotation in the New Testament, ana 
Paul envisaged something spiritual in his tem¬ 
poral deliverance. Some scholars detect here a 
quotation frotn Jb. xiii. 16 which in the lxx 
reads ‘This shall turn to me for salvation’. After 
passing through the strain of prison and trial, 
Paul believes he will be released, not simply for 
his own personal comfort, but much more for 
the triumph and furthcranc'c of the gospel. Two 
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factors would ensure the desired end: the inter¬ 
cession of the Philippians and the resources 
bestowed upon him by ifie Spirit of Jesus Christ 
(19). This last phrase is found only here in the 
New Testament, but tliere arc similar expressions 
elsewhere which place it beyond doubt that the 
third Person of the Godhead is intended (cf. 
Acts V. 9, xvi. 7, Rv; Rom. viii. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 17; 
Gal. iv. 6). The expression which Paul here 
u.ses implies the doctrine which was aftersNards 
known as the ‘procession’ of the Holy Spirit 
from the Son together with the Father, as in the 
famous credal clause fUnu/uc. In notlii/n: . . . 
ashaf?ieii (20). That he might make an unashamed 
witness to his Lord is the apostle's hope as he 
thought upon those two factors of his salvation, 
intercession and the Spirit's grace. Hut whatever 
the legal verdict of the Roman court might be, 
his aim is to magnify Christ either by the pro¬ 
longation of his life or by his imminent death. 
Paul’s attitude to the issue of his trial is perfect 
submission to the will of God, although he 
did feel that he would be released. But life or 
death will have the same result Christ shall he 
ma^nijjcd (20). 

But the apostle is not superhuman, in spite of 
all his assurance, and he is not able absolutely 
to banish the po.ssibilitv of death. This creates 
for him a dilemma: nhat I shall choose, I wo: not. 
For I am in a strait betwixt two (22, 23). Fat 
if I live in the fleshy this is the fruit of my labour 
(22; Cik. tout(f moi karpos er<.^ou). Various 
interpretations have been offered. The av 
rendering means that this abiding in the flesh, 
this continued existence among them, is the 
fruit or ‘reward' of his labours in the gospel. His 
.spared life is due to him for its usefulness in the 
past. This rendering of the Circek and its inter¬ 
pretation is not satisfactory, as the apostle is the 
very last to consider human merit in any guise 
and never elsewhere uses liie term ‘fruit’ to 
mean reward for work done. The rsv text is 
perhaps the simplest of all and conveys the gen¬ 
eral drift of the apostle's meaning; ‘If it is to }>c 
life in the flesh, that means fruitful labor for me. 
Yet which I shall choose I cannot tell.' Dr. 
J. W. C. Wand’s translation brings out this 
meaning; ‘To me indeed life means Christ, and 
death would bring an added advantage. But so 
long as physical existence gives an opportunity 
of fruitful work, J hardly know which to prefer.’ 

/ am in a strait betwixt two (23). The verb here 
is synechomai, which means to be constrained or 
pressed. It is found also in Lk. xii. 50 (‘.strait¬ 
ened’), Acts xviii. 5 (‘pressed’), and 2 Cor. v. 14 
(‘constraineth’). Two potent forces were playing 
upon Paul rendering him immobile in either 
direction. Personally his whole heart moved to 
be with Christ in the felicity of perfected eternal 
life; but at the same time the urgent need of his 
converts pinned him to earthly life and privileged 
duty. ITom the expression of the apostle’s 
mind here, terse as it is, it may with confidence 
be aflirined that he did not entertain any dogma 
of an intermediate state. His thought is more 


akin to the statement of the Westminster divine.s, 
that ‘The souls of believers arc at their death 
made perfect in holiness, and do immediately 
pass into glory; and their bodies, being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection'. (Cl'. Hcb. xii. 23; 2 Cor. v. I, b, 8; 
Lk. xxiii. 43.) 

IV. INCKNTIVES TO CHRISTIAN CNITV. 
i. 27 ii. 4 

In these verses Paul sets forth the atlitvidc and 
spirit which he desires to see in the Philippian 
cluirch. 4‘he key phrases are, that ye sra/ul fast 
in (me spirit (i. 27) and beiny of one aci oul, of one 
mind (ii. 2). 'I hese words emphasi/e the duty of 
C^hristian unity. Fvidenily there w^rc at Philippi 
indications of disruption, probably slight, yet 
showing definite danger. The Philippians were 
the most loved of all Paul's converts, and their 
church was one which gave him the least con¬ 
cern, so true and kna! it was. But it was not 
perfect. Counsel and exhortation must bo given. 
In the case of the Philippian C'hristians tw^o 
factors were required to create complete har¬ 
mony of life and testimonv , namely, consistency 
of conduct and continuance of conflict. Let your 
conversation be as it becometh the yospel of 
Christ (27). I'oday our 1 nglish word ‘conversa¬ 
tion’ is in its reference limited to speech; 
fonnerly it meant behaviour, conduct, like the 
Latin amversatlo. I he Circek here h politeuestite, 
‘to live as a citizen', from the root polis, a city. 
The word is found again in Acts xxiii. 1 where 
the point is the apostle’s reference to his good 
citizenship as a free-born Roman. Lhe Christians 
at Philippi as residents in the Roman colony 
(Acts xvi. 12) would understand the privileges 
and obligations of citizenship. As a Roman 
colony was intended to represent the mother 
city of Rome, so the church at Philippi must 
show in their behaviour that they were citizens 
of the heavenly kingdom. Hence the rv ‘Only 
let your manner of life lx‘ worthy of the gospel 
of Christ’. ‘Live the gospel life’, Paul exhorts, 
for the gospel supplies both standard and 
.stamina. 

Striving together (27). Unity can be realized 
by sharing the same conflict. The Circek verb 
here is synuthhuntes; the prefix syn applies to 
the community life, and indicates striving along 
with one another. In verse 30 Paul aflimis for 
their encouragement that they .strive together 
with him also, haviny the same conflict (Gk. 
aydn; cf. iv. 3; Rom. xv. 30). Ihis fellovv.ship of 
suffering for the sake of the faith (f the yospel 
(i.e, the things revealed for salvation and most 
surely believed) is a unifying force. It is more. 
It is a veritable grace of God bestowed upon 
the Philippians, who need not be affrighted by 
or shy away from persecution viewed in this 
light,yi/r unto you it is yiven (29), i.e. it is granted 
to you as a favour. The stress of the C3rcek 
echaristhd reals upon the idea of givenness, charis 
(grace) being the root. 
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'I lial Paul was a sull'ci cr his convcrls well know, 
I'roni the lirst lime they met at Philippi until the 
present imprisonment at Rome. Such was his 
lot for the sake ol‘ Christ. Now persecution was 
theirs also; hence Jet them sUuui fast in one 
spirit (27). Courage in the sutl’ering of hostility, 
the apostle says, is a very clear sign of their 
opponents’ ultimate destruction, an eviUent 
token of perdition (2«), but for them a proof of 
their salvo tiony not from any human source but 
alone froni Ciod Himsell. In other words 
Christian fearlessness in face of persecution 
begets fear in the heart of the perseeutor, while 
it begets confidence m the heart of the sulfering 
believer. Here perdition (Cik. apoleia) and 
salvation (Cik. sdteria) are sharply contrasted; 
the one a terrible negatisc, an awful loss; the 
other a positive deliverance from sin and blessed 
security for eternity. 

Paul counsels the cultivation ot these forma¬ 
tive forces of consistency and conllict in the 
creation of true community of spirit. He pro¬ 
ceeds to give them two exhortations with the 
same aim- to fulfil his jc^y, and to preserve a 
humble mind within the Icllowship. First he 
exhorts them to unity by a loving plea to make 
his heart ovcillow’ with an inner and abiding 
gladness,,//.'////re n/r /o’ (ii. 2). 1 hey liad already 
given him cause tor joy (i. 3, iv. 10), but if they 
would make this joy complete, let them do this 
tiling of which he is now speaking and be united. 
'I he admonition is supported by four strong 
appeals (ii. I) which the apostle, in hortatory 
style, believes will certainly carry weight, for 
surely such things are real and have moving 
power. Molfatt translates tliis verse; ‘So by all 
the stimulus of Christ, by every incentive of love, 
by all your participation in the Spirit, by all 
your atfcctionatc tenderness, I pray you to give 
me the utter joy of knowing you arc living in 
harmony.’ Sec also r.sv. 

A second admonition with a view' to encourag¬ 
ing unity is added, the cultivation of humility. 
Disruptive forces will quickly abate if lowliness 
of mind be present (3). 1 he heavenly citizenship 
of communal spiritual life in the Philippian 
church will be preserved complete if unselfishly 
each one, or each group of Christians, considers 
the affairs of his or its neighbour. To the pagan 
humility was a vice, not a virtue. Strife (3; Rv 
‘faction’) implies the fonnalion within the church 
of cliques, who for the sake of party advantage 
try to mana’UVTc things their owm way. V'ain- 
i’lory means the ambition of any mcmlx;r of 
the church to gain position, so as to create a 
following and to minister to his personal 
vanity. 


V. THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST, 
ii. 5~i8 

The apostle appeals to the example of Christ as 
an inspiration of lowliness of mind so essential 
to united happy fellowship. This section has two 
parts, ii. 5-11 and ii. 12-18. 


PHILIPPIANS I. 27—11. 9 

a. The self-emptying and self-humbling of Christ 
(ii. 5-11) 

d his is the great Christological passage of the 
F.pisile and bears upon the incarnation of Jesus, 
'fhe great truth here set forth just flowed out 
from the apostle’s mind as he turned to the 
historical advent of Jesus to illustrate humility 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9). The heart of the doctrine lies 
in the phrase, but made himself of no reputation 
(7), or ‘but emptied himself’ (Rv), which latter 
phrase is a literal translation of the Greek 
ekenosen, from which is derived the technical 
theological term kendsis or self-emptying. Jesus, 
who existed in the //vv// of God and equal with 
God (6), humbled Himself in taking upon 
Him the likeness of men (7) in place of the pre¬ 
existent form of (jod. 

Note that in this passage there are three 
graded ideas: ‘essence’ (Gk. hyparchd/iy Lat. 
essentia)y ‘form’ (Cik. morphe, Lat. forma)\ 
‘fashion’ (Gk. schema, l.at. Jiyura). Essence, 
existence, or being, is I'undamental and must 
exist in some fomi and w'hcn once adopted 
always keeps to the same foim. Ev'ery being has 
its own form. Lorm is the permanent expression 
ol'existence. Thus we have the fomi of Ciod, the 
form of an angel, the form of man, and the form 
of a beast; all of which are immovable manifes¬ 
tations of being or existence. Eashion, on the 
otlier liand, is transient. Ihe fashion or shape 
may change, hut the form remains. Ihus the 
fashion {schetna) of the world passes away but 
not its form (morphe) (1 Cor. vii. 31). Satan may 
transfigure himself into an angel of light, but 
not transfonn himself so (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). 
Thus our Lord existed primarily in the form of 
Gody a strong afhrmation of His essential deity, 
and in the incarnation and self-emptying He 
adopted the /om/ of a servant, which resulted in 
His becoming man. His being made in the likeness 
of men. 

The aposile finds in Christ the supreme 
example of what he has been saying in verses 3 
and 4. He describes, first, the height from which 
Christ descended, hein^ (Cik. ‘being originally’, 
cf. RV mg. ) in the form of God (6). 7'his denotes 
the essential attributes of Ciod and implies not 
merely the pre-existence of Christ but His 
existence as Ciod in a divine mode of being. 
He was, as the next clause shows, eifual with 
God (6). But He did not regard this mode of 
being as something to be gras^Kd (rv ‘counted 
it not a pri/e'), but ‘emptied himself'. The 
apostle, secondly, describes the depth to which 
C’hrisl descended. Instead of living on an equality 
w'ith God, He took the form of a servant (of God) 
as a human among men (7). Thus, being found in 
fashion as a man (Wcy., ‘being recognized as 
truly human’). He did not seek His own glory 
(Jn. vii. 18), but humbled himself fulfilling His 
life as a servant in an obedience which did not 
stop short even at crucifixion (8). Thirdly, the 
apostle describes the height to which God has 
highly exalted him (9), Gk. hyperypsosen, the 
prefix indicating a more than ordinary exalta- 
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UOti, Go<i Vvas iVvws Sel ihc seal ol' His approval labour ibr his own and his neighbour’s perllx 
upon humility, *thc mind that was in C hrist tion. 

jegus', exhortation is presented as to its mode, its 

Thus the mode of the inearnaiion was self- ground and its purpose. With fear and trembiiny, 
emptying, its full signihcancc being contained in (12) describes how they are to work out or 
the sentence who . . . thought it not robbery to be ‘labour earnestly at’ their own salvation (cf. 
equal with God (6). DifTerent interpretations are 2 Pet. i. 10. The phrase occurs also in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 
possible here according as we render the Greek 2 Cor. \ii. 15; tph. vi. 5). The setting in these 
harpagmon active or passive, i.e. a ‘grasping’ or three references implies anxious suspense Jest 
a thing ‘grasped’. Paul may be saying that Jesus relationships be ruptured, and all refer to 
did not consider His equality with Ciod ‘a the human sphere. In this passage the exposi- 
grasping’, ‘an act of seizure', ‘a robbery' (av), tion is often given as in the sight of God, 
i.e. something not inalienably His own already. and the translation otfered ‘with meticulous 
But although thus firmly established as God's reverence'(Wand) or some such rendering. This 
equal, He denuded Himself of all divine pre- is allowable if the community bearing is not 
rogatives and became man. Or the meaning obscured. 

may he that Jesus did not consider His equality The ground of the admonition is inspiringly 

with God ‘a thing to be grasped', a prize, some- asserted; /f>r// is God which worki th in you (13), 

thing to be ‘clung to', like a miser hoarding his i.e. ‘enables you' (MolT). The entphasis rests 
gold. Jesus freely divested Himself of this upon the word God; in the Cireck it is placed 
‘equality with God’. On this view ‘equality with lirsi. It is neither Paul who is the dynamic, nor 
God’was already possessed by Christ in His pro- any ideal of their own that can accomplish 
existent state, else it could not have been let go. salvation to its completion. It is God alone. The 

A third view', also adopting, like the second, the inward, divine grace deals with both will and 

passive sense of const rues the meaning deed, the initiation of the effort and the very 

thus: Jesus did not consider ‘equality with Ciod’ effort itself, both of which carry out the divine 
to be a prize, a something to be ‘snatched at’ vs ill, ilte ^oinl plca.'^urc of Ciod (13). The apostle 

and possessed for the taking (cf. the lure of uses this same C»rcck term vudokia in i. 15 to 

Satan *Ye shall be as gods' in Cm. iii. 5). On the describe the altitude of others to himself. Here 
contrary He emptied Himself' that He might he employs it, as in Tph. i. 5, 9; 2 Thes. i. 11, 
gain that equality artd manifest His inherent of the gracious will of C«od. 
deity by humbling Himself and becoming The purpose of the exhortation to work out 

unto death, even the death of the cross. This view their ow n salvation is that ye may he hlatrichws and 

finds more support in Hcb. v. 8, 9. Christ re- harmless, the sotus of God, without rebuke (15). 

garded the goal as one to be reached not by His This is to be their aim as well as the goal of the 

own snatching or usurpation, but by divine divine energizing. The life of the Philippians in 

appointment to the way of the cross, the fellowship of the saints ought to Ik unifying. 

Whatever interpretation of this difficult bringing together every individual, family and 
Christological passage may be accepted the group, and not disruptive through giving offence, 
distinction between deity and ‘equality with Ciod' As sons of God they are destined to be lights in 
must be observed. By the way the apostle’s the ^iorld (15; kv mg. reads ‘luminaries’). The 

thought runs on it is inditated that ‘equality figure is of a shining star in a dark night. Its 

with Ciod’ refers to the exalted rank to which attractive brilliance strikes the imagination of the 

God raised His Son, giving Him a mime which is apostle and he next sees the Philippians radiating 
above every name (9-11). This, not His deity, is the ‘words of life’, and dispelling the spiritual 
the prize Christ won, by humbling Himself, by darkness amidst a crooked and perverse nation 
becoming man and by perfectly accomplishing (kv ‘generation’; cf. Di. xxxii. 5). 
the redemptive will of God. ii. Joy and rejoice with me (ii. 17, 18). This 

is the second injunction Paul gives the converts 
b. Pracfical issue for the Philippians (ii. 12-18) at Philippi as the practical issue of the humilia- 
i. Work out your own salvation (ii. 12-16). The tion of the Lord Jesus Christ. The paramount 

lowly example of Jesus in all its amazing sacrifice thought of the apostle in this whole section is 

ought to inspire the readers to a life of devoted that of sacrifice as exemplified in Christ, then in 

disciplcship, especially the following of Jesus in himself, then in the Philippians. If the disciples 
this impressive humility. The Philippians (not at Philippi abandon their high-mindedness and 
all perhaps, but some of their number) were crucify their pride and self-will they shall be 
prone to high-mindedness, the fertile source of truly the sons of God (15). If their faith finds 
dissension. It is their immediate duty, all the expression in a Christ-like life of sacrifice and 
more because Paul’s absence means that his service, then Paul will know that his ministry 

spiritual help is lacking to them, to work out for w'ill not be in vain (16) and so rejoice. Even if in 

themselves their own salvation, to use every addition to this living sacrifice (cf. Rom. xii. 1) 
effort to the maximum to be delivered from their of theirs, the apostle is destined to pour out his 
besetting sin. The exhortation is primarily to the life-blood as a libation upon the sacrifice (17; 
defective gjoup, but also to the whole Christian cf. Nu. xxviii. 7), it is a matter of triumphant joy 
church at Philippi; for each individual must both for them and for him. 
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VI. APPUOAC HING VISITS. U. 19 30 
1(1 this sixth section (he apostle reveals his plans 
for the future. He conlemplalcs three visits to the 
Philippians. one by Timothy (19-23), another 
by himself (24), and a third by hpaphroditus 
(25-30). 

The decision to send ^ imothy is to cheer both 
the Philippians and himself by the exchange of 
news. Timothy is the right man to .send and a 
high testimonial is given him. He alone of Paul's 
circle of friends and helpers is likenwuteci (20; 
lit. ‘of equal spirit’). I he heart of the apostle is 
full of care for the church at Philippi; but all 
those around Paul at the time, except Timothy, 
arc fully taken up with their own concerns (21). 
Docs this sweeping condemnation refer to all 
Paul's followers and assistants, to all the inner 
circle of his friends? Hardly, for where were 
Lpaphroditus and Luke at the time? The 
language surely expresses more the special 
qualifications of Timothy to go to Philippi and 
the obvious self-seeking of either pagans or 
immature Christians hanging around Paul, than 
an impeachment of the apostle’s fellow-workers. 
Timothy has won his spurs, he is a tried servant 
ot the Lord, and a real spiritual son of his father 
Paul, hence the adverb .c//e.s/d.y, av natimdly. T he 
Cireek term refers to a son ‘lawfully born', 
‘born in wedlock' and so genuine or true. 
Timothy reproduces the nature of the apostle as a 
spiritual lather, especially in his care for the 
Philippians. This solicitude is seen in the fact 
that Paul is willing to send to them the only 
like-minded companion whom he had at the 
time. 

The second contemplated visit to Philippi is 
by Paul himself (24). He states this briefly. While 
ready to become a martyr for the faith, the apostle 
is fully confident of his release. Observe the 
repetition of the phrase in the Lord (19, 24). This 
is the sphere of all his plans. 

The third visit which Paul has in mind is by 
Lpaphroditus, a name occurring only in this 
Epistle (ii. 25 and iv. 18). It means ‘charming’ 
and probably this co-worker deserved the name, 
for he was much Ijclovcd by the Philippians. 
He is not to be confu.sed with Epaphras (Col. i. 7, 
iv. 12; Phm. 23). Paul gives him five titles: wv 
brother, and companion in labour (rv ‘fellow- 
worker’), and fellowsoldier; then your mes¬ 
senger and your ‘minister to my need* ( kv ). It 
was not willingly that the apostle let him go, but 
he deemed it necessary for the sake of Epaphro- 
ditus and of the Philippians and lastly of himself. 
There were three reasons for his return. Lpaph¬ 
roditus had been sick even to the point of death 
(27, 30), and also sick in mind and yearning 
to be home again, especially since he learned 
that his fcllow-Christians were grieving over him 
(26). He was sent also to cheer the church at 
Philippi for he held some ecclesiastical position 
in it and his religious service was much appreci¬ 
ated quite apart from the place be held in the 
hearts of the members. Then for Paul's own sake 
Epaphroditus was being sent to them, a point 


revealed in the phrase that I may be the less 
sorrowful (28). Probably Paul here is thinking 
of his friend's escape from death by the mercy 
of God, and his immunity from any recurrence 
of illness away from ihc perils to health existing 
in Rome. Also it may be that the ihouglit of the 
joy of reunion and mutual explanations at 
Philippi between Epaphroditus and the Philip¬ 
pians promised the apostle some relief from his 
distress about their anxieties. It is probable 
that misunderstandings had arisen. 

VIL WARNING AGAINST 1 ALSL 
TEACHERS, iii. 1-21 

The apostle had just dictated, Finally, my 
brethren, rejoice in the Lord (1), when something 
happened which turned the course of his happy 
thoughts into a less congraiulatory stream. What 
this was cannot be definitely said. There may 
have been an interruption which prevented 
Paul from writing further and before he could 
take up the letter again a grave report came to 
hand. Probably it was some disturbing news from 
Philippi together with anotlicr increased agita¬ 
tion against himself in Rome. At any rate Paul 
begins to speak rapidly and vehemently, in 
obvious warning against ilircc classes of false 
teachers. 

a. A warning against the Judai/ers (iii. 2-11) 
Cf. Gal. iii. 1-29, iv. 21 31: Rom. ii. 25-29. .See 
also the Introduction to Galatians. Paul, 
thoroughly filled with righteous indignation, 
gives these men names equal to their character, 
do^s, evil workers, concision (2). Doys is a term 
of contempt. 1‘hcy were the pariahs of the East, 
the eaters of garbage in the streets. Paul infers 
that the Judaizers were the rank outsiders of 
covenant and grace, turning back upon them the 
very words they used ol Gentiles. They did 
injury wherever they journeyed, and they went 
about with evil personal animosity. They were 
also the concision (av and rv ), ‘the incision party’ 
(MolT.), ‘those who mutilate the flesh’ ( rsv ). The 
Cireek word is katatome, a term Paul uses in 
contradistinction to peritome, thus a parody of 
contempt- amputation, not circumcision. The 
word implies a rite bereft of faith and so a mere 
empty symbol, just a mutilation of the body. 
Peritome, on the other hand, implies the real 
circumcision of faith, as described in verse 3— 
the spiritual worshippers of God, the boasters in 
Christ Jesus, who alone is the source of righteous¬ 
ness. Such put no trust in their own righteous¬ 
ness or in the works of the flesh. 

Verses 4-11 arc a biographical passage, in 
which Paul declares that he has all the Judaizers 
have, and more. He reveals how he himself 
might boast in terms of legalism. There are 
seven excellent marks: ‘Whoever thinks he can 
rely on outward privileges, I can outdo him. I 
was circumcised on the eighth day after birth; 

1 belonged to the race of Israel, to the irilns of 
Benjamin; I was the Hebrew son of Hebrew 
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parents, a Pharisee as regards the Law, in point 
of ardour a perseciuor of the church, immaculate 
by the standard of legal righteousness' (Moff.). 
Verse 9 presents the two kinds of righteousness 
which Paul in his life-experience knew well: the 
righteousness^ which is of the law and the righteous¬ 
ness which is of God by faiths i.e. one legal, the 
other imputed. He rests upon Christ alone for 
righteousness. His great problem, which he 
puts into formal shape in his Lpistle to the 
Romans, ‘How can I get right with Ciod?\ is 
solved by faith in the risen Lord. All Paul's 
hereditary and religious merit, his law-righteous¬ 
ness, is viewed by him as dung (8), or ‘refuse', 
that which is cast out as worthless. His values 
have come under a radical revision. I'he most 
precious treasure, he now covets, is the excel¬ 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lon/(8). 
The personal pronoun singular, m\\ is ver\ 
impressive. Paul is not ashamed to own his Lord. 

The master thought of liiesc verses is this 
experimental knowledge of the risen l.ord. The 
apostle rings the changes upon it and reveals it 
to be the dynamic of all his self-renunciation, 
the underlying motive of complete repudiation of 
any self-merit whatsoever. He phrases the goal 
differently: that / may win Christ (8), that 1 
may be found in him (9), that J may know him 
{ 10), and that / might attain unto the tesurreetunt 
of the deadi 11). These four phrases are rewarding 
to conlemplaic. 

i. That I may win Christ (iii. 8). I ltc kv 
renders not win but ‘gain’, thus bringing to our 
notice that Paul uses the same (ireek term as in 
his previous reckoning of gains (see verse 7, 
KV mg.). He already has Christ, but not yet in 
fulness. The Christian life is a good liglii of 
faith. Its goal is not achieved auiomaiically. 

ii. That f may be found in Him (iii. 9). l\iai is 
here thinking above all of his standing in Christ. 
Brought into spiritual union with Christ (in him) 
by faith, not by law, he is safe for lime and 
eternity. His is a full .salvation, a never-ending 
fellowship with God the Lather through Christ 
the Json. This personal knowledge of Chri.st is 
made still more explicit. 

iii. That 1 may know Him (iii. 10). Ir is Christ 
Himself Paul wants to know in increasing meas¬ 
ure, the Christ of the resurrection, and the Christ 
of the cross. The three pregnant phrases, the 
power of his resurrection^ the fellowship of his 
sufferings^ being made conformable unto his deaths 
contain a wealth of meaning. The question has 
been rai.sed whether they refer to the apostle's 
life in Christ or to his service for Him. The 
answer surely is that they include both. The power 
of his resurrection', not the power of the doctrine 
merely that on the third day, according to the 
Scriptures, Jesus rose from the dead, thougli that 
too is powerful (cf. Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i. 4, iv. 
25); but the power of the risen life of the Saviour 
realized in Paul's daily life and service. (Cf. Rom. 
viii. 10, 11, XV. 18, 19; 2 Cor. iv. 7-11, xii. 9.) 
The fellowship of his sujferings; an experience so 
closely linked with the vital flow of grace from 


the risen, living Lord that it conies under the 
same realization of Christ. One Greek article 
serves both the resurrection power fellowship 
in suftering, thus grammatically making the 
two plirascs one. Ihe fellowship of Christ's 
sutferings is found in the experience of denial of 
self (Mk. viii. 35), in learning obedience (Heh. 

v. 8), in redemptive service (2 Cor. iv. II, 12). 
Being made conformable unto his death. 'Phis is 
an inner experience which relates to the essential 
Ibnn (Gk. morphe) and not the outer fashion 
tCJk. schema), as in Rom. xii. 2, where conformity 
to the world is prohibited. Cf. Gal. ii. 20, v. 24, 

vi. 14. 

iv. If by any means 1 might attain unto the 
resurrection of Ihe dead (iii. II), Involved in the 
knowing of Christ, as l*aui has grasped it, is the 
blessed result of rising with Christ at the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. To know Christ in His 
resurrection power and in fellowship with His 
sLifl'erings is to l>c on the way to glory through 
resurrection. Lhc imputed righteousness of 
Christ becomes the imparted righteousness, for 
experimental knowledge of the Saviour trans¬ 
forms the whole life. Laul amieipates realizing 
the victorious, risen life of Christ in his own 
personality and uniting with the spirits of just 
men made perfcLt. T he ‘day of the I ord’ w ill be 
a glorious day tor the apostle. Paul has no doubt 
whatsoever of his destiny. The words if by any 
means do not express doubt, but rather ii free 
purpose of hettri lo have part in ‘the resurrection 
of life* (Jn. v. 29). 

b. A warning against Perfectionists (iii. 12-16) 
The apostle speaks of his own experience quite 
frankly. Some of his unenlightened converts 
may fancy tliey are pci feet, but Paul denies any 
such complete attainment. Such conceit is tact¬ 
fully condemned. / follow after, their spiritual 
father humbly confesses, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also / am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus (12). The Rv is preferable here: ‘for which 
also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus.' The 
Greek verb in the passive aorist tense {katele- 
phthen) implies definite action in the past, a spec¬ 
ific event in the apostle's experience, i.e. his con¬ 
version. Christ’s purpose in saving him must be 
fulfilled by his continual pursuit in the same direc¬ 
tion. T continue to lay hold because likewise 1 was 
laid hold of.’ But even so, in all this consecrated 
life of his, Paul did not assume high sainthood. 
(Jn the contrary, like a runner on the foot-track, 
he strained forward in the direction ol' the goal 
to win the prize of the heavenly calling in Christ 
Jesus, The idea of the Christian finish and its 
felicity is common in the Pauline literature and 
is summed up as the receiving in fulness all that 
(iod has given us in ChrLst. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 9; 
Lph. iv. 13, 14; Col. iv. 12. Cf. also 1 Pet. v. 4 
(‘crown of glory’); 2 Tim. iv. 8 (‘crown of 
righteousness’); Rev. ii. 10 (‘crown of life’). 

For Paul the blessed consummation of the 
Christian good fight is never a solely individual 
experience. He reveals his own ideals to inspire 
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his convcris unlo *lhc pcrfcclion ol the saints’. 
Thus he continues Let us therefore^ as many as be 
perfect^ be thus minded (15). It lias been suggested 
that Paul is here being ironical: ‘such among 
you as fancy you arc perfect.' I'hc meaning 
rests with the Greek word in the text, tvleioi. Paul 
in his letters uses the term nine limes (Phil. iii. 
15; 1 Cor. ii. 6, xiv. 20; Hph. iv. 13; Col. i. 2S, 
iv. 12; Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. xiii. 10). Only the 
hrst six refer to persons; 1 Cor. xiv. 20 and 
Hph. iv. 13 are delinilely in contrast to nepios 
(child). Hence ‘mature' is a clear meaning of 
teleius. It is possible that the word was used in 
the early Church to describe Christians of ripe 
experience (cf. Heb. v. 14, kv mg.). Some would 
render also ‘initiated’, a word used in the 
mystery culls of the age. Hut the translation 
‘perfect’ sutticcs when it is noted that the fulfil- 
menl of our end is possible at various stages of 
experience. Child perfection is dilfercnt from the 
perfection of youth or manhood or old age. 
Another mode of interpretation is to view the 
word, as Paul uses ‘saints', in the light of the 
end. None is perfectly perfect, but both Paul and 
his converts are on the road to perfection and 
may be so considered. Hence it is not necessary 
to assume sarcasm in the expression here. Paul 
enjoins the Philippians (with the perfectionists 
among them especially in mind), who fancy 
they have reached finality, to be thus minded(\5)^ 
to have this point of view', i.e, of heights yet to 
be scaled. If his children at Philippi hold dilTcrcnt 
ideas God Himself shall be their teacher; thus 
gently docs Paul rebuke the perfectionist parly, 
.lust one thing more the apo.stlc wants lo say 
before he passes on. ‘So far as w'c have gone 
let us keep on going' (16). Perfection is attained 
only by progressing from the stage already 
arrived at. This progress cannot be achieved in 
any isolation of disunion; but is made by keeping 
in step with one another. The Cireek word 
stoiehein, translated ‘walk’, means to march in 
rows or in hie in the same direction. 

c. A warning again.st Antinomians (iii. J7-2I) 
Paul is believed in this section to be thinking o^ 
the Antinomians (lit. those against the law or 
moral code). Such alfeci, in their excessive but 
spurious spirituality, to despise the flesh as evil. 
There is no need, on this view, to obey the law 
as far as the body is concerned, for the spirit is 
everything. Indeed the spirit strives lo rid itself 
of its contaminating partner. 'I'his attitude to the 
body runs either to asceticism or to libeninism. 
Here at Philippi the issue evidently was the latter, 
that is, gross sensuality. Such ideas used as a 
way of life arc absolutely alien to the true 
Christian. Paul exhorts the Philippians lo follow 
his example (17) and to shun that of the Anti¬ 
nomians in their midst who make a god of their 
appetites (19). The gospel of Jesus Christ which 
he had preached to them laid the emphasis upon 
the spiritual, not upon the carnal, upon heav¬ 
enly, not upon earthly things (cf. Col. iii. I). 
Their conversation (rv ‘citizenship’, see i. 27n.) 


is in heaven (20). Hence the Christian way of life 
is regulated by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
spiritual rule in the lives ol believers involves the 
two facts of His coming again and the irans- 
fornvaVion of the body (20, 21). I ar from con¬ 
tempt for the body there ought lo be reverence. 
Our vile body (21). There is nothing derogatory 
intended here; it is only an unhappy rendering. 
The RV ‘the body of our humiliation' follows the 
Greek. Even the idea of humiliaijon implies no 
more than that the body we now have is condi¬ 
tioned by its earthly limitations, mortality 
included; but it has the potentiality ofcxaitalion, 
glorification, transformation into a spiritual 
body like unto his ylorious body (21). The 
omnipotent power of the Creator-Redeemer 
will accomplish this. 

Vlll. THREE FINAL EXHORT.VI IONS, 
iv. 19 

The first verse here may be the vonclusion of the 
previous section- a general appeal to stand just 
(Rsv ‘firm’) in the Lord. It may also refer to llie 
advice Paul is about to give, so quickly does his 
mind move. Thus he gives three last counsels to 
remain steadfast, one to individuals, the other 
two to the church as a whole. 

a. Counsels of rcconciiiution (iv. 2, 3) 

Tw'o distingui.shed ladies of the church had 
evidently quarrelled -Luodia (fern, as in rv) 
and Syntychc. Each would have a following and 
so disruption was being sow n. Paul exhorts them 
lo be of the same mind in the Lord (cf. ii. 2), and 
so live together in harmony. The assistance of a 
third party is invoked to this pt^accful end. Who 
the true yoktfelhw thus entreated is, is not 
known. Likewise Clement cannot be identihed. 
Possibly both were ‘bishops' in the church at 
Philippi (cf. i. 1). The pictorial expression hook 
of life is found only here and in the book of 
Revelation (cf. Rev. iii. 5, xiii, 8, xvii. 8, .xx. 12, 
15, xxi. 27). But cf. Ex. \x\ii. 32; Ps. Ixix. 28 (rv); 
is. iv. 3 (RV mg.); Da. xii. I; Lk. x. 20. 

b. Counsels of rejoicing (iv. 4-7) 

The keynote of the Epistle is joy. U emerges at 
all places. The accompaniments of rejoicing arc 
noted here as five: sweet reasonableness {modera- 
tion., RV ‘forbearance', rv mg. ‘gentleness'); the 
presence of Jesus (The Lord is at hand., or 
perhaps ‘is near’; His presence rather than His 
Parousia); absence of care; prayer with thanks¬ 
giving (see i. 9n.); and llie peace of God. 

c. Counsels of righteousnc.ss (iv. 8, 9) 

These centre in the reckoning of the true \ allies 
of life. Think on these thinys signitics ‘take these 
things into accountIt is an appeal to llie moral 
judgment. What are these values? Hie apostle 
gives a list of seven: real (true)^ the Ncnerable 
(honest), the upright (yV/.v/), the pur(% the lovely 
(‘those things whose grace all rads'), the ‘high- 
toned* {of yood report) and everything ol moral 
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value worthy of praise Uf there be a/iy virtue^ atuJ 
if there he any praise). Such were the things of 
excellence Paul valued most of all and he exhorts 
his converts to fill their thought-life with them 
as the very spring of practice. For contemplation 
of these things is not enough. Thought must be 
translated into action, along the line of Paul’s 
own teaching and example (9). Walking thus, 
the God of peace will be with them (cf. verse 7). 

IX. acknowled(;mkm of guts. 

iv. 10 20 

In this concluding section Paul lirst expresses his 
gralilicalion for the generosity of the F^hilippian 
church. This noble and tactful acknowledgment 
is indeed the immediate occasion of the letter. 
Again the prisoner greatly rejoices. Now it is 
because of the thoughtfulness of his beloved 
converts. They were ever mindful of his temporal 
needs, but recently they had not managed to 
send any gift owing to lack of opportunity. 
Fvidenily the gifts he had now received at the 
hands of Epaphroditus had arrived most 
opportunely. But while rejoicing in their bounty 
Paul feels he must assert his complete iridc- 
pcndcfKe of material conditions so long as he 
can depend upon the power ot Christ within 
him (1.^). He is not a greedy man ever expecting 
gifts. It is the grace of liberality bestowed upon 
the Philippians that rejoices the apostle’s heart. 
Some discover in verse 18 a play upon the name 
of Euodia to whom he refers in iv. 2 for an odour 
of a .sacf*/ smell (in the original osmen euodias^ an 
euodian odour). It may be that Euodia had a 
prominent part in collecting the gifts sent 
through Epaphroditus. A similar play upon a 
name (Oncsimu.s) is found in Phm. 11. 

Paul follows his acknowledgment of the 
Philippian gifts with praise for their characteris¬ 


tic open-handedness (14-16). From the very 
foundation of the Christian fellowship there 
some years before, the Philippians had exercised 
constant consideration for the apostle’s liveli¬ 
hood. They had sent time and again their free-will 
olferings to him. It appears that Paul made the 
Philippians his only benefactors. I'hcy were so 
loyal, and loving, and eager to give. Their many 
lovc-gifts come back to the apostle's mind as he 
accepts these fresh and fragrant remembrances 
of him. All is carried into God's presence. From 
the spiritual, rather than from tlic material 
standpoint, Paul declares the Philippians w'ill be 
rew'arded Ibr their kindness, not as comp>ensation 
indeed, but as commendation. God is the 
apo.stle’s hanker. ‘My need you supply. Your 
need my God w ill supply' (19). 

X. C I.OSING SAI IT ATION. iv. 21-23 

It is believed tliat these last lines of the letter 
were in the apostle’s own handwriting (cf. 2 
Thes. iii. 17: 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Cial. vi. II; ( ol. i\ . 
IS), f hc little phrase in C hrisi Jesus is sometimes 
taken with the verb salute and sometimes with, 
the noun saint {21). U goes with the verb in 
Rom. xvi. 22 and 1 ( or. xvi. 19 v. here ii is slightly 
changed to in the Lord. Hut the a.ssociation with 
the noun is preferred here (cf. i. 1). The brethren 
which are with me, who send greetings, are not 
named. It would depend upon where Paul 
actually was in prison, Rome or Ephesus, but the 
bearer of the letter, Epaphroditus, could supply 
all the neccsssary information to the Philippian, 
church. The rv reads ‘with your spirit’ in place of 
with you all (23), follow'ing the best attested tcxt\ 
The phrase ‘with your spirit', implying lhatt. 
grace is desired to infuse the most inwardl 
nature, is found also in Gal. vi. 18 and Phm. 25. 

F. Davidsqn. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS 

INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article^ ^The Pauline Epistles\ p, 68. 


1. OESrrNATION 

I'hc Colossac of New Tcslanicnl limes was a eily 
whose glory had long since* departed. Its neigh¬ 
bours in the Lycus valley -Hierapolis and 
Laodicca had by now attained to a position of 
far greater eminence. Colossae, the scene of a 
halt of Xerxes’ great host during its march 
against (ircecc, was referred to on that occasion 
as a ‘great city of Phrygia' (Herod, vii. 30); but 
Strabo* writing two generations before the time 
of Paul, calls it ‘a small town'. Significant, too, 
is the fact that while Laodicca and Hierapolis 
loom large in the early record.s of the Christian 
Church, Colossae practically disappears. This 
led Bishop Lighifoot to write: ‘Without doubt 
Colossae was the least important church to 
which any Hpistle of Saint Paul was addressed.' 

Besides the Phrygian population there was in 
Colossae a substantial number of Jews and 
GrecLs. References such as those found in 
Col. i. 27, ii. 23, iii. 7 would sugge.st that a large 
proportion of the membership of the Colo.ssian 
church was Gentile, while the prc.scnce of a 
Jewish clement may I-h: inferred from the nature 
of the heresy which Paul attacks in the course of 
the letter. There is also independent testimony to 
the presence of a large and influential Jewish 
community in the district. 

*Wc give thanks to God .. . since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus' (i. 3,4); ‘Epaphras . .. 
who also declared unto us your love in the Spirit’ 
(i. 7, 8). These expressions and particularly the 
opening words of chapter ii make it clear that 
at the time of writing, at least, the apostle him¬ 
self had not visited the church at Colossae. 
Nevertheless, the connection between Paul and 
this church was very close and cordial. Epaphras, 
who appears in the letter as the one through 
whom liicy had been introduced to the gospel, 
is represented in some mss as having acted in 
this capacity on the apostle's behalf (sec i. 7, 
RV). He was probably one of Paul's Ephesian 
converts. Then there was Paul’s contact with the 
church through Philemon and now through 
Onesinujs, the latter’s slave (see iv. 9). It was 
on the occasion of Onesimus’ return to Phile¬ 
mon, bearing Paul’s letter to him and accom¬ 
panied by Tychicus, that this letter was delivered. 

11. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 

It is clear that Colossians was written at the same 
lime as Philemon and the two letters seem to 
have been delivered by the same messengers. 


The question ol' the authenticity of Colossians is 
therefore closely bound to that of Philemon. 
Baur, in rejecting the authenticity of (’olossians, 
was forced to deny the authenticity of Philemon 
also. He found in Colossians ideas which he 
considered to belong to a later Gnosticism. But 
the author is compelled to use certain quasi- 
Gnostic terms in order the more thoroughly to 
overthrow' the leaching of the heretics. There 
can be no doubt that Paul wrote Philemon (see 
Introduction to that book), and the case for 
attributing the same authorship to both is 
overwhelming. Besides this, the external witness 
to Colossians is very strong and scholars are 
generally in favour of the Pauline authorship. 

The letter obviously belongs to a period when 
Paul was a prisoner (cf. Col. iv. 3, 18). Some 
commentators assign it, with its companion 
letters, to an early imprisonment, with tiie sug¬ 
gestion that the place was Ephesus. They point 
out that Paul wTites in the name of himself and 
Timothy, and Paul had Timothy with him at 
Ephesus. Moreover, they argue, Paul appears 
to be in close touch with Macedonia and Asia 
Minor. Does not this point to Ephesus rather 
than to Rome? Again, would Paul have sent 
Onesimus all the way from Rome to Colossae, in 
view of the dilliculty of travel in those days? 
For a detailed statement of this suggestion sec 
the Introduction to Philippians. 

These arguments appear strong until the 
traditional arguments for Rome are marshalled. 
Rome was the obvious place for a runaway slave 
like Onesimus. Moreover, the composition of 
these companion letters would demand a fairly 
protracted imprisonment, and there is no 
evidence of such an imprisonment at Ephesus. 
The crisis at Ephesus would appear to have been 
sharp and short. The imprisonment at Pome 
fulfils the conditions required for such careful 
and thorough writing as is found in these 
Epistles. There arc, besides, the references in 
Philippians to the ‘Practorium’ and to ‘Caesar's 
household' which would immediately suggest 
Rome. It may Ixi safely assumed, therefore, that 
the letter was written during the imprisonment 
recorded in Acts xxviii, probably in the year 
A.D. 61. (See also the General Article, ‘The 
Pauline Epistles’, p. 70.) 

m, OCCASION 

The letter to the Colossians was written primarily 
to combat a subtle and dangerous heresy. 
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Attempts have been made to name and identity 
the heresy, notable among them the attempt of 
Lightfoot to prove that it can be traced to Jewish 
Essenism. Hut more important than identifying 
the heresy is to see its underlying principles. The 
chief relevant passage is ii. 8-23. in this passage 
various elements in the heresy are mentioned 
or implied. The teaching is represented as a 
‘philosophy' (ii. 8); it probably insisted on the 
enforcement of the Judaistic initiatory rite of 
circumcision (ii. 11); it liad to do with the observ¬ 
ance of special days, such as the new' moon and 
the sabbath (ii. 16), and with ascetic practices 
(ii. 16). There was also a tendency to rob Christ 
of the all-sulliciency of ffis mediation between 
God and man by interposing spiritual beings 
as a means of communication between man 
and deity, and worshipping these beings (ii. 
18, 19). 

Ihe Jewish dement in the heresy is clear 
enough. What can be said of the more un¬ 
familiar ai^gcl'Worshipping element ? Here arc 
discerned definite Cinosiic tendencies. I'hc basis 
of Gnosticism is the doctrine that matter is evil. 
In creation Clod cannot come into direct contact 
with nuuicr. It is necessary, therefore, to posit a 
number of emanations of deity, a number of 
spiritual beings gcniiinating, as it were, the first 
from God, the second from the tirst and so on 
until they sink lower and lower and make con¬ 
tact with matter possible. Only thus could God 
have created the universe and at the same lime 
maintained His holiness inviolate. It follows, 
then, that these graded angelic beings are in 
control of the material universe in which man 


has IP live. He must, therefore, enlist the support 
of spiritual beings who will protect him against 
the forces at work in the material universe. Thus 
the work of Christ has to be supplemented by 
a cult of angels. 

It will be seen that the heresy is a grave one. 
it dares to assert the insufiiciency of Christ in 
the work of human redemption. Paul counters 
this ‘philosophy' it might well be called a 
‘theosophy'—by asserting the absolute supremacy 
of Christ in the universe. Against the back¬ 
ground of this heresy is to be seen the full 
import of the great passage in Col. i. 15-20, 
w'here the cosmic significance of the Person and 
work of Christ is so grandly set Ibrlh. Christ is 
not one of many spiritual beings through whojn 
our redemption is wrought. He is head over all 
things, the agency of cmation, the One in whom 
it pleased the 1 aiher that all fulness should 
dwell. The meaning and purpose of the universe 
are, therefore, known in Him. 

1 he very heresy Paul combats accounts for the 
fact that this letter is more philo.sophical in tone 
than most other Pauline lipisiles. Hut even in 
this letter the great thought of reconciliation is 
central and the great doctrine of the mystical 
shafing in the death and resurrection of Christ is 
set foriii. Occasioned by one specihe Iteresy, the 
letter in Paul's hands becomes a slalemcni of 
vital Christian faith in its doctrinal and ethical 
aspects. 

There is a close connection between this lxx>k 
and Ephesians, passages in both being virtually 
identical. For a note t>n this see llie Introiiuction 
to Ephesians, p. 1015. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. SALUTATION AND THANKSGIVING, i. 1-8 

II. PRAYER FOR THEIR SPIRITUAL ADVANCEMENT, i. 9-14 

III. CHRIST IN RELATION TO GOD, THE UNIVERSE AND THE CHURCH, i. 15-19 

IV. THE RECONCIIJNG WORK OF CHRIST, i. 20-23 

V. THE APOSTLE’S PART IN PROCLAIMING THAT WORK. i. 24—ii. 3 

VI, WARNING AGAINS1, AND REI UTATION OF, THE FALSE TEACFllNG. 
ii. 4-23 

VIE THE NEW LIFE AND THE OLD. iii. I-ll 

VIII. THE GARMENTS OF HOLINESS, iii. 12-17 

IX. INJUNCTIONS CONCERNING DOMESTIC LIFE. iii. 18 -iv. 1 

X. EXHORTATION TO PRAYER, W ISDOM AND CIRCUMSPECT 
SPEECH, iv. 2-6 

XE COMMENDATION AND CLOSING SALUTATIONS, iv. 7-18 
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COMMENTARY 


I. SALUIATION AND THANKSGIVING, 

i. 1-8 

In his opening sentences the apostle adopts the 
customary framework of salutation but, with 
his own deft touches, fills it with Christian con¬ 
tent. In giving his authoritative title, particularly 
in the phrase hy the will of God (1), some com¬ 
mentators think Paul is seeking to defend his 
authority against those who might question it 
(cf. Gal. i). In view, however, of the use of the 
same expression in 1 Cor. i. 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, Eph. 
i. 1, etc., Lightfoot inclines to the view that the 
expression must be taken as ‘a renunciation of 
all personal worth, and a declaration of God's 
unmerited grace*. This is probably the sound 
interpretation. I or the phrase ‘by the will of 
Ciod' came freely from the apostle'.s pen in 
contexts where it can have no polemical signifi¬ 
cance (cf. Rom. XV. 32). Tiniotheus (1). Timothy 
is often associated with Paul in the opening 
salutation (cf. Philippians and Philemon), and 
the greeting is here clearly from both. The 
association is dropped in verse 23. The people 
to whom the apostle writes are designated 
saints uml faithful brethren in Christ (2). As saints, 
they were separated unto Ciod, for the underlying 
meaning of the word is ‘set apart*. Perhaps the 
additional and unusual title faithful brethren 
in Christ suggests by implication that Paul is 
addressing only those who are steadfast in their 
profession. But see Eph, i. In. The best mss give 
the greeting as ‘(Jracc to you and peace from Ciod 
our Father* (sec RV), omitting and the Lord 
Jesus Christ (2). This is the only place where the 
name of the Father alone is mentioned in a 
Pauline opening benediction. 

lie yive thanks (3). In ‘giving thanks’ Paul 
adopts the conventional Cireek way of opening 
epistles. But it is here more than a convention. 
It is charged w'ith genuine feeling and is u.sed to 
lead up gradually to the ntain theme of the letter 
(cf. Eph. i. 15-23). Since we heard (4). This 
shows that Paul had to depend on reports for 
his knowledge of the condition of things at 
C^olossae (see Introduction)'^ clearly there was 
much in these reports to gladden his heart. The 
bringing together of faitlu love and hope (4, 5) 
should be noted (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 1 Thes. i. 3, 
v. 8; and .see Eph. i. I5n.). Imth is the e.sscncc of 
CThristian life in its Godward or religious aspect; 
love in its manward aspect; while the whole life 
is based on a great hope, ‘hof>e being here not so 
much the act of hoping as the object hoped for’ 
(Cl H. Dodd). This hope had been proclaimed to 
the Colossians in the word of the truth of the 
ftospel(5) which they had heard before the hereti¬ 
cal teaching arose. In all the world (6). This 
gospel bears fruit in all sorts of places and thus 
bears the stamp of catholicity. It is not like the 
fancy teaching of the false teachers who would 
turn the CoIos.sian church into the rallying-poini 
of an esoteric cult. Christian faith makes a 
universal appeal. This faith the Colossians had 


received in truth (6), i.e. ‘in its genuine simplicity, 
without adulteration* (Lightfoot). The gospel 
had been brought to them by Epaphras who had 
acted as Paul’s representative. For you (7); 
follow Kv and read ‘on our behalf*. Who also 
declared (8). By this time he had reported back 
to Paul their love in the Spirit. The less pleasing 
parts of the report are naturally left unmentioned 
in this section of thanksgiving. 

IE PRAYER FOR TMEIR SPIRITirAL 
ADVANCEMEN J . i. 9 -14 

For this cause (9) refers back to the whole of the 
preceding paragraph. The substance of the 
apostle’s prayer is virtually that his readers be 
fortified against the false leaching (sec Introduc¬ 
tion). It IS because of the threat to the truth from 
the new speculation that Paul prays that they 
may be filled with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom atul spiritual undersiandiny (9). The aim 
of all this is practical, that they M ulk worthy of 
the Lord{\i)). Sound doctrine is in order to right 
conduct. Nor is the latter possible without the 
former. Note the characteristic correlation of 
doctrine and behaviour. For Paul, Christianity is 
not a mere ‘way of life* in the accepted modern 
sense, but always a w'ay of life founded upon a 
doctrine. Unto all pleasing (10) does not mean 
‘pleasing everybody'. The phrase goes with the 
Lord aT\6 might be paraphrased ‘pleasing Ciod in 
cvcr>' way*. The strengthening of the belie\er by 
the power c^f Ciod which he desires for them leads 
to endurance, jo\ fulness and thanksgiving (11, 
12). This latter is enjoined upon the Colossians as 
a Christian duty (ef. ii. 7, iii. 17, iv. 2). They 
have sufiicient cause for thanksgiving. For God 
has made them competent to share the lot of the 
saints in light. The heavenly kingdom into which 
they have been brought is a kingdom of light. 
Cf. Eph. V. 8ff. Lightfoot paraphrases verse 13: 
‘We were slaves in the land of darkness. Cjod 
rescued us from this thraldom. He transplanted 
us thence, and settled us as free colonists and 
citizens in the kingdom of His Son, in the realms 
of light.* It is to lx: noted that the word rendered 
trafislated (13) is used of the transportation of 
whole peoples from one country or district to 
another. Them may be here the idea of a 
Christian ‘exodus*. The kingdom inio which 
they are transported is tlic kingdom of his dear 
Son and not of inferior angels. (The coniroven- 
ing of the heresy begins: see Introduction.) CT. 
Hcb. i. 1—ii. 8. I'inding himself in this kingdom 
the believer is no longer subject to the powers of 
darkness (cf. Eph. vi. 12). This transportation 
involves a great emancipation. Verse 14 is the 
picture of a benefactor who sets a slave free by 
the payment of a ransom. It is verbally identical 
with Eph. i. 7, where see note. 

HI. CHRIST IN RELATION TO GOD, THE 
UNIVERSE AND THE CHURCH, i. 15-19 
This is the crucial pas.sagc of the Epistle. Hither¬ 
to Paul has shown that our salvation is wrought 
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by Christ. Bringing this fact into relation with the 
heresy he is attacking (see Introduction)^ Paul 
now seeks to prove conclusively that no angelic 
agencies are neccssao'. In order to do this, he 
states Christ’s relationship to God and to the uni¬ 
verse. 'fhe reader will at once recognize in Paul's 
treatment a close similarity to the Logos doctrine 
in the prologue to John’s Gospel (Jn. i. 1-18). 

Christ is the of (he invisible God (15). 

I he word rendered irnayj’ (Gk. eikon) carries 
the meaning of likeness and involves representa¬ 
tion and manifestation. Thus the God whom no 
man hath seen at any time becomes manifest in 
Christ (cf. Jn. i. IS). Paul was able to write else¬ 
where that Christians have beheld the ‘glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ' (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
The writer to tlie Hebrews speaks of Christ as 
being ‘the express image of his person' (Heb. i. 3). 
The word used in Hebrews is ditferent from that 
used here but the thought is closely related. 
This imaye of the invisible God is the firstborn of 
every creature (15; RV ’of all creation'). I'his 
phrase was used by tlie Arians to prove that 
Christ was a ercaicd being and not co-cternal 
with the Taiiier. It would appear in the English 
rendering to mean that Christ is to be regarded 
as one, even though the earliest, of created beings. 
Hut the Greek word prototokos may denote the 
one prior to creation. Christ is then placed out¬ 
side of creation. Motfait renders‘born first before 
all the creation’. That this is the meaning here 
will be seen dearly from the next verse. There 
is also the thought that as firstborn he is heir 
of all creation. 

In verses 16 and 17 note the three things said 
of Christ in His relation to the universe. First, 
He is the ground of creation (16a). This means 
that all created things, whether visible or in¬ 
visible, owe their being to Him. This shows the 
true place of the hierarchy of angelic powers 
which the heretics were trying to set up in rivalry 
to Christ, d lie terms thrones, dominions, etc., 
vv-jre being used in current angdology. Paul 
LLses these temis to show that ‘all possible 
existences are induded'. Owing their existence to 
Christ, they arc all subordinate to Him. Cf. 
Eph. i. 21. Secondly, Christ is the ultimate goal 
of the universe. All things were created . . .for 
him (lob; Rv 'unto him'). ‘As ail creation passed 
out from Him, so docs it all converge again 
towards Him’ (Lightfoot). Cf. Heb. ii. 10. In 
Christ, then, is to be found the inner purpose of 
the creation. Thirdly, as He is the source and goal 
of creation, so also in Him all things hold together 
(17b). The Greek word synesteken tran.slated 
consist means ‘cohere'. Lightfoot makes this 
point in an admirable sentence: ‘He impresses 
upon creation that unity and solidarity which 
makes it a cosmos instead of a chao.s.’ 

The universe, then, begins, continues and ends 
in Clirist. This profoundly theological statement, 
giving the cosmic significance of Christ, is not 
the kind of passage we expect to find in writings 
in which the religious interest is uppermost. 
But the speculative side of the hcre.sy at Colossac 


demanded some such statement. Nor was the 
apostle one to think cornpartmcntally. Even 
beliefs which mainly concern the spiritual life 
have to be co-ordinated with our view of the 
whole order of reality. 

Having shown that no power or being can 
claim a plac'e along with Christ in our conception 
of creation, Paul proceeds to show that no such 
being is to share a place with Him in the worship 
and life of the Church. For as Christ is the 
source and chief of the natural creation, so He 
is the head of the new creation, the Church. The 
bodyy the church (18). Paul ekscwhcrc describes 
the Church as the body of Christ, usually starting 
from the function of the members and stressing 
their interdependence, etc. (cf. I Cor. xii. 12-26). 
In using the figure here, he starts from the idea 
that Christ is the head not merely in the sense 
that the head is the most important and con¬ 
trolling member of the body (cf. Fph. i. 22, 23n.) 
hut rather in the sense that ‘all the forces of the 
body are gathered up in the head’ (E. F. Scott). 
His qualification to be head of the Church is 
put in similar icnns to those u.sed in describing 
His relationship to the creation. Note the 
parallel use of the tem firstborn (Gk. prototokos). 
Through His resurrection Ifom the dead, Christ 
is the first-born of the new creation. In all things, 
therefore (i.c. in all matters of both the natural 
and spiritual orders). He has ihe preeminence. 
Verse 19 provides an explanation of this absolute 
pre-eminence of Christ. It is because it pleased 
the Father that in him should ail fulness dwell. The 
word fulness (Gk. plcronm) denotes ‘the totality 
of the divine powers and aiiribules' (Lightfoot). 
In Cinostic writings the tcmi was used to denote 
the sum total of the emanations of the Godhead 
(see Introduction), and it has been suggested that 
some such meaning had begun to attach itself to 
the term in the church at C'oIo.ssac under the 
influence of the heretical teachers. Whether this 
be so or not, Paul's purpose in using the term 
in this context is clear. Christ is not one among 
many heavenly powers to be reckoned with. 
He needs no supplement. In His redemptive 
work we .sec the fulness of divine action. 
Dwell (19), i.e. ‘abide permanently’. 

IV. THE RECONCILING WORK OF CHRIST, 
i. 20-23 

It will be noted that the reconciling work of 
Christ IS all-embracing. Rorn. viii. 19-22 shows 
that in the apostle's view' even the material 
creation shares in the cosmic discord. And 
reconciliation, to be complete, must deal with 
all things . . . whether they he things in earth, or 
things in heaven (20). C. H. Dodd interprets: 
‘Through Christ God has chosen to put an end 
to all the distressing disharmonies within His 
universe and bring all under one effective rule.* 
Tills is achieved once and for all by that divine 
act which is the death of Christ, the f^ull outwork¬ 
ing of whose consequences had yet to be wit¬ 
nessed, cf. Rom. viii. The thought of this passage 
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is developed more fully in Ephesians (see c.g. 
i. 9f., ii. 13fr.). What has taken place ilius on a 
universal scale is to be seen in the experience of 
the Colossians themselves. In this complete 
salvation wrought by Christ and needing no 
supplementing by other heavenly powers* the 
believers themselves have shared. The former 
condition of the Colossian believers is described 
in the strongest terms— aliemitcd ami enemies 

(21) . l licirs is an example of hostility overcome, 
(he theological truth ot‘ verse 20 is seen now in 
evangelical experience. Jn the body of his flesh 

(22) . These words serve to underline the truth 
that Christ entered fully into the life of man in 
order to fight sin on its own ground and that He 
achieved our eternal redemption by one decisive 
act in history. In His victory, Christ presents 
the believer without blemish and without a 
charge being levelled against him. C. H. Dodd 
points out that the aTcrence in this verse is not 
to a moral perfection which the Colossians will 
one day attain. Paul is here dealing with justifi¬ 
cation by faith, and so holy and unhlameable (rv 
‘without blemish') and imreprowable (22) refer 
to their present standing in Christ. C f. F^ph. i. 4, 
v. 27. There is, of course, one condition to be 
fulhilcd, \i/.. that they maintain unsullied their 
faith in Him who so jusiilies thetn. They must 
cling to this universiil gospel and not be drawn 
away to any fancy cult. 

V. THE AI>OSTI.K\S PART IN PROC EAIM- 
INC; THAT WORK. i. 24 ii. 3 

Paul never ceased to marvel at, and rejoice in, 
the stewardship of the gospel entrusted to him. 
Fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ (24). There is no suggestion in any writing 
of Paul's that the sulTcrings of Christ are in¬ 
sufficient for the redemption of the world. 
Indeed the insistence is so constant in the other 
direction that any interpretation of this verse 
must first of all take for granted that no suffering 
on the part of the disciple is needed to supple¬ 
ment the atonement for sin. What, then, is the 
meaning of this phrase? IJghtfoot makes a help¬ 
ful distinction between the ‘sacrificial efficacy’ 
and the ‘ministerial utility’ of Christ’s sulfcrings. 
Viewed from the latter standpoint, there is a 
sense in which Christ’s afilictions are incomplete: 
*. . . the afflictions of every saint and martyr do 
supplement the afflictions of Christ. 1 he Church 
is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in 
successive individuals and successive genera¬ 
tions.’ An interpretation may also be offered 
along the following lines: Paul in this context 
brings in the idea of the mystical union of the 
believer with Chri.sl. The apostle thus endures 
his sufferings in fellowship with Christ, and 
these arc not yet completed. These afflictions are 
not endured for their owm luike, but/ir his body's 
sake, which is the church (24). To fulfil (25); 
i.c. to preach fully (cf. av mg. and Rom. xv. 19), 
The most virile religions in the Flellcnistic 
age were those practised by select cults and 


known as ‘mystery religions’. Worship was in 
tw'o parts. There was the general worship and 
accepted beliel'; these were open to all and 
sundry. Then there were certain secret rites and 
teachings which were reserved for the select 
few, the chosen initiates. This CvSOleric element 
accounted for the general name ‘mystery re¬ 
ligions’. Did Paul have these religions in mind 
when lie wrote of the mystery (26)? It has been 
pointed out that by Paul’s day the word was used 
generally to signify a secret of any kind, and 
that the mere occurrence of the word would not 
necessarily carry an allusion to the esoteric 
religions. But what the apostle writes in verses 
26-28 strongly suggests that he has the figure of 
these religions in the back of his mind, but that 
he uses it intentionally in a contradictory way. 
There is a mystery which hath been hid . . . hiU 
now is made manifest (26), but the idea of secrecy 
or rcserve is entirely absent. Indeed it is explicitly 
excluded. F^'or the Christian preachers preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in 
all wisdom; that u’t* may present every man per fect 
in Christ Jesus. The word perject was used in the 
mystery religions to describe the fully initiated 
and consequently ‘mature’ man (Gk. teleioi; 
cf. I Cor. ii. 6 and see also note on Phil. iii. 15). 
The wlioic of* Cliristianity is for ewn* man (cT. 
Eph. i. 9, iii. .3-9, vi. 19: .sec also Col. iv. 3). 

And w^hat is this mystery? Lighifooi suggests 
it is the offering of salvation to the Gentile 
world, and interprets Christ in you ... (27) as 
referring specifically to the Gentiles. ‘Not 
Christ, but Christ given freely to the Gentiles, 
is the “mvstcr>’” of w^hich Paul speaks.’ E. F. 
Scott, on the other hand, thinks it doubtful 
whether this great ‘mystery’ con.sisis in nothing 
more than ‘the inauguration of a Gentile mis.sion’. 
He points out that in vci-scs 25, 26 the term 
mystery is in apposition to the word of God, so 
that in all probability the ‘mystery’ refers to the 
inner eonteni of the gospel rather than its spread. 
‘The mystery of God. hidden from all eternity 
and now revealed, is the indwelling of Christ in 
His people, whether Jews or Gentiles.’ But in 
view of Eph. iii, the former interpretation would 
seem to carry more weight. This indwelling of 
Christ is the hope of glory, the promise of the 
believer's coming inheritance. 

According to his working (29). This work of 
the ministry Paul undertakes not in his own 
strength. Here is a characteristic statement of 
Paul's view of the relation of grace and freedom. 
Cf. Phil. ii. 12, 13. As many as have not seen my 
^ace (ii. 1). The apostle makes it clear that his 
ministry' and his concern embrace those whom 
he has not met. The letter was probably meant 
to be read also to the other l.ycus valley churches 
--Laodicca and Hierapolis (see Introduction). 
Verses 2 and 3 introduce Paul’s discussion of (he 
Colossian heresy. The way of strength to the 
Colossians lies in a harmony of spirit {hearts . .. 
knit together in love) and a full grasp ol their 
treasure in Christ. There are no secret treasures of 
wisdom (3) which are not in Christ Himself. 
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VI. WARNING AGAINST, AND 
RKFl ITATION OF, I MF FALSE TF:ACH1NG. 
ii. 4-23 

Direct reference is now made to the teachers 
whose heresies occasioned the writing of the 
letter. The (ireck parolo^izctai, translated 
hc:ziali\ carries the idea of being led astray by 
fallacious reasoning (Lightfoot). Nothing is more 
powerful to do this than ‘persuasiveness of 
speech' (rv). The heresy c\idently commended 
itself because it appeared plausible on the lips of 
the teachers and appealed to the quasi-intcl- 
lectuals. The words translated onhr and stcU- 
fhstness (5) are military metaphors, lightfoot 
paraphrases The orderly array and the solid 
phalanx which your faith towards Christ 
presents against the assault of the foe'. So milk 
(6); cf. i. 10 and Fph. i\ . 1, 17n. There is to be 
no turning awa> from the precepts of the gospel 
as first rccci\ed b>' them. Rooted and built «/> (7) 
bring out different ideas, the former being a 
perfect participle and the latter a present parti¬ 
ciple. ‘The sustaining faith of the Christian is to 
be something fixed once for all the conduct 
w'hich rests upon it is to be always growing' 
(E. 1-. Scott). Note the recurrent emphasis on 
thanksgiving tcf. i. 12n.). 

Two factors combine to make the detailed 
exposition of verses 8-15 extremely difficult: 
concentrated packing together of tlic essential 
doctrines of tlie faith, and the allusions to a 
heresy w ith whose details we are not familiar and 
of which we have no systematic statement. The 
main teaching of the passage is, how-ever, beyond 
doubt. 

Beware . . . philosophy (8). It must not be 
imagined that here we have Pauline grounds 
for a wholesale attack on philosophy as such. 
The words and vain deceit . . . would indicate 
the kind of philosophy (perhaps the word here 
should be in quotation marks) Paul has in 
mind, viz. an empty although plausible teaching. 
This leaching is not after Christ. It is based on 
human tradition, i.e. a secret system confined to 
a sect. Moreover it is after the rudiments (av 
mg. ‘elements’) of the world (8). The Greek 
phrase ta stoicheia, rendered ‘the elements’, has 
an interesting history. From ‘things set in a 
row' it came to mean the letters of the alphabet, 
then the rudiments of any subject, and through 
various stages came to be applied to the elements 
of the physical universe. Later it was used of the 
powers believed to be controlling the universe. 
This is the meaning given by many commentators 
to the word as it appears in this verse. The 
meaning then would he that this teaching derives 
from angel-worship rather than from Christ. 
The ‘supplementing’ work of these heretics is to 
l^e fiercely resisted. For Christ cannot be sup¬ 
plemented. In Him dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily (9). Bodily here is not a reference 
to Christ’s human body. The meaning is that 
the fulness of deity in its totality is in Christ. 
As C. H. Dodd puts it: ‘Bodily is “cor¬ 
porately” rather than “corporeally”,’ There is 


no clement of the divine nature absent in Christ. 
Ye are complete in him (10). As Christ cannot be 
supplemented, so the life in Christ cannot be 
supplemented. He is head of all powers. Having 
Him we need none else. (See notes on i. 17, 18 
and Eph. i. 21.) 

The rite of circumcision as administered in 
Israel is a picture of what has happened to us 
(II). Material circumcision was a cutting away 
of the flesli; spiritual circumcision is likewise a 
culling away, but of the whole carnal nalurc, 
described here as the body of the sins of the flesh 
(cf. Rom. vi. b). Putting, oif{\\). Cf. Eph. iv. 22IT 

The transilion from the idea of spiritual 
circunuision to that of baptism is a natural one. 
Flcre we have another picture of the experience 
of the believer. The figure used is that of im¬ 
mersion. There has Ix^cn a burial of the believer 
with C hrist and a rising again to newness of 
life (cf. Rom. vi. 4). It must not be supposed that 
the apostle considers that the mere act of 
baptism achieves this, e.\ opere operato as the 
phrase has it. It is ‘through faith in the working 
of Ciod' (Rv) that meaning and validity can be 
given to the rite. Dead in your sins and the un¬ 
circumcision of your flesh (13). Are we to con¬ 
clude from this statement that Paul makes 
uncircumcision a symbol of natural wickedness? 
The general trend of his teaching goes against 
this view. It would seem that the figure is used 
just to bring out the contrast between their 
former state and their present position in Chri.st. 
It is as thougli he were saying ‘You were morally 
and spiritually dead, nor did you have even the 
racial token to give you hope. But now . . .’. 
Forgiseness (13) is the great initial blc.ssing 
bestowed upon us in Christ. Paul introduces in 
verse 14 two figure.s to describe what God has 
done with sin and guilt. First, He has erased the 
note of hand (14a). The law (av (udinanccs) is 
here regarded as man's debt to which he is 
bound. It is ayuinst us Ixcause it stands as a 
testimony to our failure, but God, in Christ, 
has cancelled the lOU (see ksv). Secondly, FIc 
has done more. He has taken it and cast it aside 
(14b). Lightfoot paraphrases: ‘the law of . . . 
ordinances was nailed to the cross, rent with 
Christ’s body, and destroyed with His death.’ 
The suggestion that the reference is to the cancel¬ 
lation of a debt by running a nail through it and 
displaying it in a public plac'c is not convincing. 
No evidence of such a custom exists. 

In verse 15 there is a sudden change of figure. 
One thing emerges clearly, C.'hrist has spoiled 
principalities and powers. The metaphor is a 
military one. He has fought unseen powers, 
stripped them of their anns and displayed them 
in the manner of the Roman triumph. (Cf. Eph. 
iv. 8 where this thought is linked with our 
Lord's ascension.) Hence we have no powers to 
fear. Wc are no longer submitted to bondage, 
whether of the law or of angelic powers. 

This as.sertion leads on to and has an important 
bearing on Paul’s criticism of the heresy. The 
Colossians arc warned against mistaking shadow 
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for substance. The heretical teachers would 
have them pay attention to ascetic practices and 
ritual none of which avail to the man who is in 
Christ. Jud^e you (16); i.e. ‘take you to task’ 
(Moff.). In nieat^ or in drink (16). Although the 
Levitical law was silent on the subject of drink, 
this ascetic ruling probably had a close connec¬ 
tion with Judaism, particularly when coupled, 
as it is here, with the observance of holy days, 
new moons and sabbath days, the annual, 
monthly and weekly ceremonials of Judaism 
(cf. Gal. iv. 10). The objection to these practices 
is that they are, at best, merely anticipatory, a 
shadow of thinys to come (17; cf. Heb. x. 1). In 
each case ‘the reality, the antitype is found in the 
Christian dispensation' (Lightfoot). The body 
(17); i.e. ‘the substance'. Verse 18 is notoriously 
diOicLilt of interpretation. In 1912 Sir William 
Ramsay discovered an inscription at Klaros 
containing the \\ord here translated intruding 
into. The meaning in the inscription is ‘he entered 
in’, the expression being used of an initiate who 
had completed Ins course of probation. This 
would suggest that in this \crse the apostle uses 
the grandiose language of these mystery cults 
in a tone of scorn. Those things which he hath not 
seen. The negative should be omitted (cf. rv). 
The phrase then refers to the ‘visions' enacted 
Ix'fore the worshipper, rsv gives the general 
sense of the verse: ‘Let no one disqualify you, 
insisting on sell'-abascmenl and worship of 
angels, taking his stand on visions, pulTed up 
without reason by his sensuous mind.’ The 
trouble with such people is that they do not 
hold last by Christ who, as the head of the 
body, gives it unity and vitality (19). The tendency 
then is toward disintegration. Note the implica¬ 
tion in this figure of a direct relation between 
every believer and Christ Himself, without the 
use of intemiediaries. 

Wherefore if ye he dead (20). Those who have 
died with Christ to lower things must not knem 
again bondage to human tradition. The pro¬ 
hibitions put forward by the heretics (21) show 
that they are still under the domination of the 
material. Verse 2.3 shares the dilliculty of verse 
IS. It is suspected that there has been a corrup¬ 
tion of the original text. Shew of wisdom would 
suggest that the practices have no sound doc¬ 
trinal basis. Lighlfoot’s paraphrase of the verse 
probably gives the meaning as exactly as possible: 
‘All such things have a show of wisdom, I 
grant. There is an officious parade of religious 
devotion, an eager affectation of humility; there 
is a stem ascetic rigour, which ill-treats the body: 
but there is nothing of any real value to check 
indulgence of the flesh,’ 

VII. THE NEW LIFE AND THE OLD. 

HI. 1 

Under the figure of baptism Paul has already 
pointed out (ii. 12) that the believer is buried and 
risen again with Christ. He now proceeds to 
bring out the implications of this burial and 
resurrection. The Christian is done with the 


mundane things upon which the heretics con¬ 
centrate. T hrough his resurrection with Christ he 
belongs to a higher world and his desires and 
conduct must accordingly be raised to a higher 
level. Your life is hid (3); i.e. your new life. 
Lightfoot paraphrases: ‘When you sank under 
the baptismal water, you disappeared for ever 
to the world. You rose again, it is true, but you 
rose only to God. The world henceforth knows 
nothing of your new life . . .’ Note here that the 
new life is comparable to that offered by the 
mystery religions in being ‘hidden’ and yet, 
unlike such, it does not depend upon ordinances 
and intermediaries. It is a life directly in God. 
Because of this direct relation, in contrast to the 
heretics’ endeavour to penetrate intermediate 
realms (ii. 18), the Christian can freely set his 
mind on the things of highest heaven, where 
Christ sits enthroned. But although the true 
character of this new life is now hidden, it will 
shine forth in that day when the Lord shall 
appear (4). The day of the manifestation of 
Christ will be the day of the manifestation of the 
Christian also (cf. I Jn. iii. 2). 

A li.si of things to which the Christian is dead 
is given in verse 5. Why, it may be asked, does 
the believer need to mortify his members if he is 
already dead? In answering this question some¬ 
thing may be said of the apostle's method of 
argument in these niatters. He consistently seeks 
to make the believer sec the implications of his 
new' position. The Christian must accept the 
new position by faith and seek by God's grace 
to make it objectively true. ‘On the ideal or 
purely religious plane, the Christian by faith . . . 
has left the old life behind and entercd the new. 
But Paul was realist enough to recogni/c that it 
did not by any means automatically follow that 
the Christian ceased to sin . . . The steady 
intention of mind and w'ill is needed to make 
explicit in fact what is already given in principle’ 
(C. H. Dodd on Rom. vi. 11, Moffatt Co/nm.), 
The classic elaboration of the thought in verse 6 
is found in Rom. i. 18tf., where F^aul points out 
the awful consequences of godlcssncss. There he 
goes so far as to say that God ‘gave them up to 
uncleanness'. It is well to note that this terrible 
state which looks like the automatic outworking 
of sin is an expression of the reaction of the 
living God Himself to sin, tcmied the wrath of 
God, Verse 7 is characteristic of the apostle. 
Not once nor twice docs he remind his readers of 
what they have been saved from (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 
9-11). The reminder is usually followed iru- 
mcdiatcly by a But (see verse 8) introducing a 
description of their present state and making the 
grace of Ciod loom large. The putting off of the 
old man (9) and the putting on of the new man 
(10) imply a break with everything that is of the 
old life. See notes on the parallel passage in 
Ephesians (Eph. iv. 22-24). The new man is a 
creation of God, and is renewed according to 
that ideal of man which was originally in the 
mind of the Creator. The thought of the new life 
suggests another change, namely in the relation- 
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ship of race with race and of one estate with 
another. These racial, religious and cultural 
differences are transcended in Christ. Barbarian 
and Scythian are not in contrast to one another, 
as are the other pairs in this verse. Barbaroi was 
the name given by the Cireeks to those who spoke 
any (to them) unintelligible language, i.e. un¬ 
civilized foreigners. (The word barbaroi is 
onomatopoeic.) The Romans knew all foreign 
races as ‘Scythians'. 

VUJ. THE GARMEN1S OF HOLINESS, 
iii. 12 17 

The v irtues of verse 12 are to lake the place of the 
vices of verse 8. The putting off of the old gar¬ 
ment is to be followed by the putting on of the 
new. See notes on Eph. iv. 25-31 where the 
negative aspects are given at greater length. 

Elect . , . holy and beloved {\2): an allusion to 
the covenant relation of the Old 7’estarncnt. 
The words apply in a new and nobler sense to 
the new Israel of God. This privilege is the basis 
of the Christian’s great responsibility. Bowels of 
mercies (12). The sphmehut, translated ‘bowels', 
were regarded as the seat of the affections, so 
that the expression might be translated (as 
Lightfoot) ‘a heart of pity’. Umgsufferim* (12); 
the ability to endure with patience all mis¬ 
understanding and opposition. 

Quarrel (1.^); better, as in rv, ‘complaint’. 
Even as Christ forgave you (13). The RV substitu¬ 
tion of‘the Lord’ for Christ is probably right and 
brings out the a fortiori argument w'ith greater 
force. If the Master forgives His servants how 
much the more should they forgive one another 
(cf. our Lx)rd’s parable in Mi. xviii. 23-35)! 
Above all these things (14). Lightfoot (and others) 
interpret this verse as signifying that ‘love is the 
outer garment which holds the others in their 
places'. The force of these words and the word 
boml is in that case obvious. The peace of (hni 
(15; RV ‘the peace of Christ’; cf. Jn. xiv. 27) is 
to be the ‘umpire' in all things. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the Greek word hrabeucto, iransla:cd 
rule (rv mg. ‘arbitrate'). When occasions of 
dispute arise in the fellowship (notice the refer¬ 
ence to one body), as they are prone to do, tb.en 
the peace of Christ is to give the decision. This is, 
of course, an exhortation to cultivate the peace- 
loving temper. 

The Christian message is to be .so deeply 
rooted in the life that it governs the believer’s 
thinking (16). Lightfoot uses the suggestive 
phrase ‘inward monitor’. The prominent place 
which psalmody occupied in the churches of New 
Testament times is indicated in this verse. Some 
of the hyrruvi and spiritual songs were probably 
spontaneou.s expressions of praise. I'.. F. Scott 
compares them with the unpremeditated .spirit¬ 
uals of the negro. See Eph. v. I9n. Do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus (17). The reference 
here is not to the invocation of His name. It is 
an exhortation to the Christian to do everything 
as in His presence and unto Him. The recurrent 
emphasis on thanksgiving echoes ii. 7. 


IX. INJUNCTIONS CONCERNING 
DOMESTIC LIFE. iii. 18—iv. 1 
The treatment here should be compared with 
that in Eph. v. 22—vi. 9, where sec notes. ITic 
apostle writes concerning the Christian altitude 
to relationships within the household. These arc 
threefold; that of husband and wife, that of 
parent and child, and that of master and slave. 
fVives, submit yourselves (18). If by modem 
standards Paul seems to fail to treat the wife on 
an equality with the husband, two facts must be 
borne in mind. In some of the churches of the 
lime there was clearly a tendency for the women 
to neglect tlieir household duties and to seek an 
unnatural emancipation. Cf. the various refer¬ 
ences in the Pastoral Epistles. Also the general 
altitude in Paul's day was to assume that all the 
rights were the man's. The really significant 
thing here is that the apostle insists that there arc 
obligations on both sides. The injunction to 
children (20) is in accord with the Decalogue and 
the whole of Gld Testament teaching. Lathers 
have to exercise discipline but this must not be 
administered in such a w'ay as to become sheer 
nagging. Discouraged {2\). The Cjreek means ‘to 
lose heart’. Lightfoot paraphra.ses ‘go about their 
task in a listless, moody, sullen frame of mind'. 

Undoubtedly the case of Onesimus and 
Philemon (see Introduction to Philemon) promp¬ 
ted the statement given here (iii. 22—iv. 1) of 
the relationship between servants and ma.ster.s. 
This docs not mean that the character of cither is 
to be deduced from the injunctions. 1 he slave is 
to work conscientiously, remembering that all he 
docs is done as unto the Lord. Whatever treat¬ 
ment the slave receives at the hands of his 
earthly master, he must remember that he will 
receive the heavenly Master’s reward for work 
w'cll done (25). See the notes on the parallel 
passage in Ephesians (Eph. vi. 5 9). 

Is Paul here condoning the whole system of 
slavery? Is he attempting to dope the slave into 
accepting the injustices of the system by promis¬ 
ing reward in heaven? (Questions of this kind arc 
best answered by placing the statements of the 
apostle in the context of his own day. In the 
eyes of the law the slave was a chattel and the 
question of treating a chattel fairly would seem 
ridiculous. And yet this is the very quc.stion 
raised here. The slave is to be treated with justice 
and equity (iv. 1), i.e. as a person having rights. 
And so, while Paul docs not condemn the system 
of slavery, he seeks to establish that relationship 
which was eventually, in the slow working of 
Christian conscience, to overthrow the system 
itself, (See the discussion of this question under 
Philemon.) In verse 25 the first part probably 
refers to the slave, the second to the master. This 
accords with the connection of the sentence with 
what precedes it and with the verse that follows. 

X. EXHORTATION TO PRAYER, WISDOM 
AND CIRCUMSPECT SPEECH, fv. 2-^ 

In this section the apostle cmpha.sizcs first the 
Church’s duty towards its messengers. The 
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Colossians are asked to continue steadfast in 
prayer. Watch in the same (2); Gk. i’rci^omtmte.s: 
lit. ‘keep awake’. There must be no sloth or 
listlessncss in regard to prayer. Moifatt, while 
not adhering too closely to the original, gives a 
suggestive rendering: ‘maintain your zest for 
prayer.' Fspecially are they asked to pray for 
Paul and his colleagues ‘that God may open 
unto us a door for the word’ (3, rv), i.e. that 
opporuinilics of preaching may be given them. 

I or the mystery of Christ (3) sec under i. 26-28. 
Next Paul stresses their duty toward the ‘out¬ 
sider', our modern term for them that are without 
(5). He realizes, as the Colossian Christians must 
realize, that the most elTecti\’e testimony to the 
power of the gospel is the life {walk) and con¬ 
versation (speech) of the ordinary Christian. The 
wickedness of the age ntadc the opportunities for 
good all the more precious and so the Christians 
were to buy up every passing moment (6; cf. 
l:ph. v. 15, 16n.). 

Their speech must be with i'race (6). Paul is not 
thinking of linguistic style, of course. The idea is 
that of acccptablencss. H. F. Scott suggests that 
in these verses the apt)stlc may have in mind 
those ‘well-meaning people who felt it laid on 
them to denounce all Pagan customs in season 
and out of seavson with the result that they set 
the world against them'. '1 heir behaviour and 
talk should attract rather than repel. Seasoned 
with salt (6). The thought here is not of being 
preserved from evil or corruption, but of avoid¬ 
ing insipid and pointless argument. 

XI. COMMENDATION AND CLOSING 
SALUTATIONS, iv. 7 18 
'1 his section is much more detailed and personal 
than the closing verses of Ephesians, where 
personal greetings arc entirely absent. Paul docs 
not need to provide details of his condition. 
These can be given by Tychicus who bears the 
letter. He has been instructed by Paul to call 
at Colossac for the very purpose ol' gi\ ing them 
such infonnation. For that he miyht know your 
estate (8) substitute rv rendering 'that ye may 
know our estate’. This is belter attested and fits 
in bctler with the same purpose which obviously 
refers back to verse 7. Tychicus was a native of 
Asia Minor (cf. Acts xx. 4) who had accom¬ 
panied Paul toward the end of his third mission¬ 
ary journey and was later to be mentioned by 
him again in connection with missions to Crete 
and Ephesus (cf. Tit. iii. 12 and 2 Tim. iv. I2j. 
The description of him as a faithful minister (7) 
probably refers to the service he had rendered 
the apostle himself. Onesimusy a faithful atuJ 
beloved brother (9). There is no reference here to 
his reformation. But the commendation would 
convey as much to those who had known of him. 
Aristarchus (10) was a Thcssalonian (Acts xix. 29). 
My fellowprisoner is taken to mean that Aris¬ 
tarchus had voluntarily shared Paul’s imprison¬ 
ment in order to minister to him. His association 
with Paul may, of course, have aroused suspicion 
and caused him actually to be made a prisoner 


for a time. Marcus (10). This is the first mention 
of Mark after the rupture of Acts xv. 39. Ihe 
impression of that time had evidently been wiped 
out. Since this is the first time Paul had written 
to the Colossians, the commandments (10), 
previously received by the church, must refer 
to some message Flpaphras had sent. Wc know 
nothing else about Jesus . . . called Justus (11). 
The punctuation of the latter part of this verse 
needs to be amended to give this sense: ‘these 
are the only fellow-workers of the circumcision 
who have been a comfort to me': cf. the com¬ 
plaint in Phil. i. 15, 16. Epaphras (12), himself a 
C olossian, has already been commended (i. 7f.). 
Servant oj Christ (12); (jk. doulos Christou. 
Only on one other occasion does Paul use this 
phrase of someone other than himself (cf. Phil, 
i. 1), and it is to be regarded as high commenda¬ 
tion indeed. In all the will of God (12). The 
meaning is not ‘in whatever befalls you*. The 
thought is that they should have such a grasp of 
Ciod’s will that nothing will shake them. For 
perject sec note on Phil. iii. 15. Verse 14 is the 
.source of our infonnation that Luke was a 
physician. His long association with the apo.stle 
may have been due to the fact that Paul’s malady, 
whatever it was, was his constant companion. 
Demas (14). Notice that there is no epithet of 
commendation. Is this omission a foreshadowing 
of the relationship described in 2 l im. iv. 10? 

Paul now sends greetings to people he knows 
in the churches which the messenger will visit. 
The church which is in his house (15). The early 
Christian communities had no buildings set 
apart for worship. It was necessar>' for a church 
in any given town to divide itself into little 
communilies worshipping in private dwellings 
(cf. Acts xii. 12; Rom. xvi. 5). A more general 
congregation might be held in the open air. 
Verse 16 throws light on Paul's intentions in 
writing this letter. It is clear that for all their 
intimate character they were intended to be 
read aloud to a church gathering. Moreover the 
reference to the exchange of letters between the 
Colossian and Laodicean Christians shows that 
the Epistles were meant to have a certain amount 
of circulation and v/cre not casual messages to 
a single group. It is probable that the Laodicean 
letter referred to here is now lost, although some 
believe it is the one known to us as ‘Ephesians'. 
Archippus (17) was of the family of Philemon 
(Phm. 2). Perhaps he had been placed in charge 
of affairs in the church in Epaphras' absence. 

By the hand of me Paul (18). Paul ends his 
dictated letter with a greeting in his own hand. 
Papyri of the period sliow that this was a fairly 
general custom. Also, Paul seems to have used 
his autograph as a sign that the letters bearing it 
were genuinely his (cf. 2 Thes. ii. 2, iii. 17). 
My bonds (18). Did his chains move even as he 
signed the letter ? The sound of pen and chains 
together is the final sign that the preacher’s 
chains cannot bind the word of God. 

J. iTHFL Jones. 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS 

I THESSALONIANS: INTRODUCTION 


See also the General Article, "The Pauline Epistles', p. 68. 


1. BACKGROUND 

ThessiUonica (Saloniki) was originally called 
Therme, but was refounded by Cassandcr c\ 315 
B.r. and named Thessalonica after his wife, a 
step-sister of Alexander the Great. Alike in 
Macedonian and Roman times it was an import¬ 
ant city. The Romans made it the capital of the 
province of Macedonia in 164 b.c. and a free 
city after the battle of Philippi in 42 b.c. Through 
it ran the great Egnatian Road, on its w^ay from 
Neapolis on the Aegean to Dyrrhachium on the 
Adriatic. 

Paul’s first visit to Thessalonica—to be dated 
probably in the early summer of a.d. 50—^is 
narrated in Acts wii. 1-9. It was the lirst city 
where he and his companions, Silas (SiKaniis) 
and Timothy, .spent any length of time after their 
departure from Philippi, in the course of his 
‘second missionary journey’. In accordance with 
their regular practice, they visited the local 
synagogue. For three successive sabbaths Paul 
attempted to convince the synagogue congre¬ 
gation from their Old Testament scriptures that 
the Messiah was bound to suffer and rise again 
from the dead, and that Jesus was therefore the 
Messiah. Several of his hearers believed his 
message, including a large number of Tiod- 
fearing* Gentiles. Hut the consequent opposition 
between the synagogue authorities and ih: 
missionaries led to public disorder. The city 
magistrates, or ‘politarchs’ as Luke calls them 
(a title which they shared with the chief magis¬ 
trates of other Macedonian cities), received 
information that Paul and his companions were 
messianic agitators, such as had caused dis¬ 
turbances in many other places throughout the 
Roman Empire where there were Jewish com¬ 
munities, and that they proclaimed another king 
in rivalry to the Emperor. Such a charge was 
necessarily regarded with the utmost gravity. 
But Jason, Paul’s host, and other friends whom 
the missionaries had made in Thc.ssalonica, went 
bail for them, undertaking that they would leave 
the city quietly, and sent them away by night. 

The young church which they were thus 
forced to leave behind in Thessalonica was 
exposed to some active persecution. Paul was 
very anxious for his converts’ welfare, and 
wondered how they would stand, especially as 
his sudden departure prevented him from giving 
them all the instruction that he regarded as 


adequate for the establishment of an infant 
Christian community (cf. 1 Thes. iii. 10). But 
his hands were tied by his Thessalonian friends' 
guarantee: he could not go back at present. From 
Thessalonica he went on to Berea with Silas, 
and Timothy later rejoined him. He sent Timothy 
back to Thessalonica, and Silas to some other 
parts of Macedonia, while he himself went on 
to Corinth. Here, after some weeks, Silas and 
Timothy retiinied to him, and Timothy was able 
to report that the Thessalonian Christians, far 
from succumbing to the persecution with w'hich 
they had been tested, were standing fimi and 
actually propagating the gospel on their own 
initiative. But there were several matters on 
which they desired further enlightenment, 
especially with regard to what Paul had taught 
them about the return of Christ. In particular, 
some of their number had died since Paul left 
their city, and they were eager to know if these 
would in consequence sullcr any disadvantage at 
Christ's return in comparison with iho.se w-ho 
would still be alive when it happened. 

Paul was overjoyed at Timothy's good news, 
and wrote at once to congratulate and encourage 
his Thessalonian converts, and to deal with their 
practical problems. The letter which he wrote has 
come down to us as the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

H. DATE, AUTHORSHIP, CANONICITY 

It follows from what has just been said that this 
letter was written in the earlier part of Paul’s 
stay at Corinth say towards the end of a.d. 50. 
For Timothy's return from Macedonia to Corinth 
(bringing Paul the news from Thessalonica) 
see Acts xviii. 5. 

Although Paul associates his two travel- 
companions with himself in the salutation (i. 1), 
the letter is really his own (cf. ii. 18, iii. 5, v. 27 
for the first person .singular). There has been little 
serious doubt of its genuineness. F. C. Baur’s 
idea that it was written after a.d. 70 by a disciple 
of Paul in order to arouse interest in the return 
of Christ rests on subjective arguments which 
have failed to win general agreement. The per- 
.sonal note of pa.storal concern and affection 
speaks strongly for the letter’s authenticity. It was 
included in Marcion’s Canon (c. a.d. 140) and 
in the orthodox Roman Canon preserved in the 
Muratorian fragment (late second century). 
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111. TEACHING 

Paul is nol concerned in 1 Thcssalonians to give 
instruction on any one doctrine or to correct 
any one error apart from his desire to complete 
the eschatological teaching which he had given 
the Thessalonian Christians during his curtailed 
visit to their city, and thus remove some mis¬ 
understandings and perplexities in this field. It 
is first and foremost a missionary's letter to his 
converts, and references to Christian doctrine 
arc incidental rather than central. But for that 
very reason the way in which they are introduced 
and expressed is the more significant. We may 
note the following points. 

a. Gtxl the Father 

Paul is completely and continuously Ciod- 
conscious. It is basic to his whole thought that 
(lod is the source of all and the goal of all. the 
One in whose presence he lives and works 
moment by moment. It is He who has chosen 
His people (i. 4); He is the object of their faith 
(i. 8) as the living and true Ciod to whom they 
turned from unreal gods (i. 9). He ifiiparts the 
authority for the apostles’ bold cottfidence (li. 2); 
it is by His permission that the gospel has been 
entrusted to their charge (ii. 4); it is His pleasure 
that they must seek and His w'itness that they 
ought to be able to invoke (ii. 5, 10). It is His 
will that must be done (iv. 3, v. IK); His guidance 
that must be followed (iii. 11). He has called His 
people to holy living (iv. 7) and He alone can 
impart to them the sanctification to which He 
has called them (v. 23). It is He who raised up 
Jesus and will bring w'iih Him from the dead 
those also who have fallen asleep in Him (iv. 14), 
thus consummating the salvation to which He 
has appointed them (v. 9). 

b. The Lord tfe.sus Christ 

The spontaneous and almost unconscious way 
in w'hich Christ is a.ssociated with God the 
leather is even more eloquent testimony to Paul’s 
conception of the Person of Christ than a formal 
statement of His deity would be. The church at 
The.ssalonica is ‘in God the Father and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ’, and he salutes them with a 
prayer for grave and peace ‘from God our F-ather, 
and the Ix)rd Jesus Christ’ (i. 1). So also in iii. 11 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ' is directly and actively 


associated with ‘God . . . our Father’ in His 
direction of the apostles’ footsteps. (Cf. also 2 
Thes. i. 1, ii. 16.) 

c. The Holy Spirit 

The Holy Spirit is all-pervasive in the Christian 
life, which indeed is His creation. The gospel is 
proclaimed by His power (i. 5); not only is His 
joy imparted to those who believe it (i. 6), but 
He Himself is given to them (iv. 8) to accomplish 
His sanctifying work in their lives (2 1 hcs. ii. 13). 
In church life too Heplays His part by communi¬ 
cating the divine will through prophetic utter¬ 
ances; to despise or inhibit such utterances is to 
‘quench the Spirit' (v. 19). 

d. The apostolic preaching 

The references to the message which had brought 
salvation to the Thessalonian Christians show 
that it was the same message as that attested 
elsewhere in the New I'esiament. Its basic facts 
arc Jesus’ death (‘for u.s‘, v. 10) and resurrection, 
which have already taken place (iv. 14, i. 10), 
and His coming again, which is to lake place at 
the day of the Lord, wJicn His people, delivered 
by Him from the vsiaih to come (and sharing His 
resurrection if they have already died), are to 
live tor ever with Him (i. 10, iv. 15fi'., v. Iff.). 
Those who believe iliis message lurr from un¬ 
realities to the living and true God, to serve 
Him in the liglit of Christ's second advent (i. 9f.). 
And it is plainly shown what this serN ing God 
involves, by the plain instruction in practical 
Christian living here and there throughout this 
F:pistle and the following one (e.g. iv. 1-12, 
V. 611'.). 

e. Pastoral responsibility 

Paul reveals himself in every .sentence of this 
letter as a true and faithful pastor, rejoicing in 
his flock but anxious for their w'clfarc, confident 
and concerned, thanking God for them and 
simultaneously praying to God for them, tire- 
lcs.sJy caring for them as a father for his children, 
straining his strength to the limit in order not to 
be a burden to them. ‘Here was a new pheno¬ 
menon in history, a man to whom the religious 
steadfastnc.ss and ethical progress of other men 
was a matter of life and death (sec especially 
ii. 8, 9, iii. 6-8)’ (C. A. A. Scott). 


I THESSALONIANS: OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. SALUTATION, i. 1 

II. THANKSGIVING, i. 2-10 

III. APOLOGIA, ii. I-I6 

IV. NARRATIVE OF EVENTS SINCE PAUL LEFT THESSALONICA. 

ii. 17—iii. 10 

V. PRAYER FOR A SPEEDY REUNION, iii. 11-13 
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Vn. CONCERNING THE SECOND ADVENT, iv. l3- v. 11 
Vm. GENERAL EXHORTATIONS, v. 12-22 
IX. PRAYER, FINAL GREETING AND BENEDICTION, v. 23-28 

I THESSALONIANS : COMMENTARY 


1. SALUTATION, i. 1 

Paul^ and Silvufms, and Timotheus (1). Asscviatcd 
with Paul in the salutation are his two friends 
who had collaborated with him in the evange¬ 
lization of Thcssalonica and were now with him 
at Corinth. Silvanus, the Silas of Acts xv. 22tr., 
was a Hellenistic member of the Jerusalem 
church and a Roman citizen who joined Paul 
as his travel-companion after the Council of 
Jerusalem, at the outset of the second missionary 
journey. (Paul gives his friends their formal names 
when writing about them: Luke prefers the 
more homely pel-names.) Timothy, a native of 
Lystra in Asia Minor, joined Paul and Silvanus 
when they passed through his home town early 
in their journey (Acts \vi. ItL). 

U. THANKSGIM-V;. i. 2 10 

Paul and his friends express their joy at the 
Thessalonian converts* steadfastness and energy 
in Christian grace and witness. Ihe facts were 
known wide.sprcad, and spoke for themselves. 
Faith . . . love . . . hope (3). I'his triad of graces 
reappears in v. 8 and Col. i. 4f. (see notes) as 
well as in the famous pa.s.sage 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
The writers rejoice that these graces arc mani¬ 
fested in the life and activity of tlie Thcs.salonians. 
Knowing . . . your election (4). They had recog¬ 
nized the genuineness of the Thcssalonians* 
Christianity by the way in which they received 
the gospel in the beginning, and this was con¬ 
firmed by the news which Timothy had brought 
back. Ye became folio^vers (rv ‘imitators*) oj us 

( 6 ) ; in Christian behaviour as well as in the 
endurance of persecution. Macedonia and Aehaia 

(7) . These two Roman provinces together covered 
most of the area of modern Greece. Apart from 
Thessalonica itself, Philippi was the principal 
church in Macedonia; Corinth was the outstand¬ 
ing church in Aehaia. In every place (8). Had 
Priscilla and Aquila (cf. Acts xviii. 1~3) told 
Paul that news of the church in Thessalonica had 
travelled as far as Rome? They themselves (9); 
i.e. the people of .Macedonia and Aehaia and so 
forth. Ye turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true GW (9). Cf. the apostolic admoni¬ 
tion to the pagans of Lystra ‘that yc should turn 
from these vanities (i.e. idolatry) unto the living 
God’ (Acts xiv. 15j. This was a primary necessity 
when the gospel was proclaimed to Cientiles. 
And to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead (10). The words in which the 
Thcssalonians are reminded of their conversion 
show us that the message preached to them 


followed the regular lines of the primitive 
apostolic preaching. For the dose connection of 
Christ’s resurrection with His coming again in 
this preaching cf. Acts xvii. 31. The return of 
Christ had plainly occupied a prominent place 
in the apostolic preaching at Thcssalonica, as it 
did elsewhere in the earliest days of Christianity 
(cf. Acts iii. 20. \. 42). Jesus, which delivered us 
from the wrath to come (10). This might be 
rendered more personally ‘Jesus, our deliverer 
from the coming w rath', i.e. the divine judgment 
to be poured upon the earth at the end of the age. 

Ill. APOLOGIA, ii. I 16 

Paurs conduct had been represented in an un¬ 
favourable light to the converts whom he had 
left behind at Thcssalonica, and he now defends 
himself. He and his companions had made no 
attempt to exploit them or live at their cxp>ensc; 
on the contrary, they had shown all gentleness 
and care towards them. They had worked night 
and day in order to earn their own liy ing while 
they were busy prcacT.ing the good ncyys and 
building up the new-born Christian community. 
And the Thessalonian Christians in turn had 
proved worthy converts, persevering in face of 
persecution just like the Christians of Palestine. 

After that ire had suffered he foie at Philippi 
(2); a reference to the wcll-knowm events related 
in Acts XV i. 191f. Not of deceit (RV ‘error’), 
nor of uncleanness, nor in guile (3). So many 
wandering charlatans made their way about the 
Roman world, peddling their religious or 
philosophical nostrums, that it was nece.ssarv for 
the apostles to emphasize the purity of their 
motives and procedure by contrast with these. 
We might have been burdensome, as the apostles of 
Christ (6). For Paul’s voluntary forgoing of his 
undoubted right to have his material requirc- 
nwnts met by those for whose spiritual welfare 
he cared cf. 2 Thes. iii. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 4fr.; 2 Cor. 
xi. 7IT. Here he asstKiates Silvanus and l imothy 
with himself as apostles, in the wider sense of 
the term (i.e. missionaries). We were gentle (7); 
Cik. epioi. There is a variant reading ‘we were 
babes' (Gk. nepioi); but gentle seems preferable, 
and more appropriate in the context. 

Labouring night and day (9); cf. 2 Thes. iii. 7fl'.; 
Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34. This policy not only reflected 
a desire to be financially independent of those 
among whom tliey ministered; it also marked 
them off from the ordinary religious traffickers 
of the day, and showed the converts a good 
example. That ye would walk worthy of God, who 
hath called you unto his kingdom and glory (12). 
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The highest of all incentives for holy living is 
set before them. In the New as in the Old I'esia- 
ment the people of God must display the charac¬ 
ter of God. liy faith they had already entered the 
kingdom of God, but the revelation of its full glory 
belonged to a day yet future; they were, however, 
heirs of that glory, and must live accordingly. 

Not as the word of men, but . . . the word oj 
God (13). Paul was so accustomed to hearing 
his message denounced as man-made, not only 
by non-Christian Jews, but by many Jewish 
Christians as well, that he found it specially 
encouraging when it was sincerely w^elcomed as 
the good news of God. Cf. Gal. i. 11, 12n. The 
churches of God which in Judaea are in Christ 
Jesus (14); the original church of Jcnusalcm in 
dispersion (cf. Acts ix. 31; Gal. i. 22). IVho both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets . . . 
(15). The bitterness of this reference to the Jews 
(14) is unparalleled in Paul's writings and it has 
been suspected of being an interpolation. There 
is no textual basis for this suspicion, however, 
and the summary of their behaviour is closely in 
accord with the narrative of Acts. The trouble 
stirred up by the leaders of the Jewish commun¬ 
ities of Thessalonica and Berea was fresh in 
Paul's mind. It would be foolish to imagine 
that the author of verses 14-U» could not also 
have cxpressc*d himself in the language of Rom. 
ix. 1- 5. T'orhiddint^ us to speak to the Gentiles 
(H>); cf. Acts xiii. 45. To fill up their sins alway 
(1(>). l or the same idea cf. Mt. wiii. 32. The 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost (16). 
This has been thought by some to presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, which would 
mean that this section is a later addition to the 
letter or that the whole letter is a pseudepigraph 
(Baur). The Jews of the dispersion were not for 
the most part iinohcd in that disaster. Paul 
means that by their persistent opposition to the 
gospel they had ensured for themselves that 
eschatological judgment which they might have 
averted by accepting it (cf. Acts ii. 38h'., iii. l9fT). 
In Christian literature before a.d. 70 no very 
clear distinction is drawn between the destruction 
of Jerusalem (which, taught by their Lord, 
Christians knew to be impending) and the final 
judgments of the day of the Lord. 

IV. NARRATIVE OF EVENTS SINCE PAUL 
LEFT THESSALONICA, ii, 17 iii, 10 

It was not lack of interest that prevented Paul 
from staying longer with them or going back to 
sec them; it was circum.stanccs over which he had 
no control. He assures them of his longing for 
them and his joyful confidence in them in view 
of the return of Christ, It was his impatience to 
know how they fared that made him send 
Timothy back to visit them, together with his 
concern that their faith should be strengthened 
amid their afflictions. Timothy’s report of their 
welfare and steadfastness had filled him with joy, 
and also with fresh longing to see them once more. 

/ Paul (18). Of the other signatories Timothy 


had actually visited them, and Silvanus had paid 
a short visit to Macedonia (Acts xviii. 5), if not 
to Thessalonica itself. Satan hindered us (18). 
W. M. Ramsay supposed that Paul detected this 
subtle agency behind the politarchs’ action in 
exacting security from Jason (Acts xvii. 9) and 
binding him over to prevent Paul, the alleged 
cause of the disturbance, from coming back to 
Thessalonica. Are not even ye in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ at his cominf^? (19). If 
Paul's converts do him credit, he will face with 
joy the review of his service to take place at 
Christ's return (cf. Phil. ii. 16, iv. 1). This is the 
first occurrence of Gk. parousia (translated 
cominy) in the Pauline Iipisiles. Its ordinary 
sense is ‘presence' (cf. 2 Cor, x. 10; Phil. i. 26, 
ii. 12); but its eschatological .sense is akin to its 
idiomatic usage in the Hellenistic vernacular, of 
the arrival of some dignitary to pay an official 
visit to a place, it is so used of the return of 
Christ eighteen limes in the New Testament; the 
Thessalonian Epistles account for seven of these. 

H e thouf^lu it ^ood to he left at Athens alone 
(iii. 1). Here the we is purely epistolary, referring 
to Paul himself. Cf. verse 5. For the occasion, 
sec Acts xvii. 15If. For minister (2; Gk. diakonon) 
there is a wdl-attcsied variant ‘fellow'-workci * 
(Cik. syncryon); cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9. H'c are appointed 
thereunto (3). It is taken for granted throughout 
the New Testament that afiliciion is the normal 
lot of Christians; it is, in fact, an evidena^ of the 
genuinene.ss of their faith and an earnest of their 
part in the coming glory. Cf. Acts xiv. 22; Rom. 
viii. 17f.; 2 Tim. ii. 12. It is noteworthy that the 
inevitability of tribulation had formed part of 
the apostles' instruction to the Thessalonian 
Christians as to others (4). What had been an 
acute problem to faith in Old Testament times— 
the sufl'ering of the righteous—had come to be 
recogni/cd as an e.sscntial clement in God's 
purpose for His people. Since their Lord Him¬ 
self had suffered, they need expect nothing else; 
let them rather glory in tribulation (cf. Jn. xv. 20, 
xvi. 33; Rom. v. 3). 

V. PRAYER FOR A SPEEDY REUNION, 
iu. 11-13 

Paul prays for a speedy reunion with his Thes¬ 
salonian friends and for their increase in love 
and holiness in view of the return of Christ. 

God himself .. . and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
direct our way unto you (11). The fact that the 
verb direct is singular in Greek, despite its 
com|X)iind subject, has no such theological 
significance as is sometimes imagined; in such 
a construction the verb commonly agrees with 
the nearer subject. But it is significant that 
Christ is thus associated in action with God the 
Father. To the end he may stablish your hearts 
unhlameable in holiness (13). The second coming 
of Christ should provide the Thessalonian 
Christians, as it did Paul himself (ii, 19), with an 
incentive to holy living. Cf. 1 Jn. ii. 28, iii. 3. The 
day of Christ’s return is the day when He reviews 
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His people's record. Ar the coming of our Lord welfare of the whole coininunity. The Greek 

Jesus Christ with all his saints (13); or ‘with all word rendered study is philotimeisthai; lit. 

his holy ones’. Cf. the description of the day of anihitioiis’. It is usually supposed that exag- 
the Lord in /c. xiv. 5 (i.xx): ‘The Lord my God gerated eschatological expectation (cf. 2 Thes. ii. 
will come and all his holy ones (Gk. luiyioL as 2, iii. btf.) tended to make some of them excited 

here) with him.' This description is based on and restless and neglectful of their ordinary 

the earlier theophanic vocabulary of the Old business; this would make them a charge on 

Testament such as Di. xwiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 17 others and would bring the whole group into 

(cf. also Dn. vii. 10 and the words of Enoch disrepute, llroiherly love therefore demanded 

quoted in Jude 141'., and such words in the New sober and industrious habits. Paul's idea of 

T estament as those of Jesus in Mk. viii. 38; Ml. readiness for the coming of C hrist is in line with 

xxv. 31). Primarily therefore here, as in 2 Thes. the gospel injunction, ‘Let your loins be girded 

i. 7, we may regard the ‘holy ones' as attendant about, and your lights burning’ (Lk. xii. 35). 

angels, though we may find cause in 2 Thes. i. He himself had taught them this lesson by 

10 to .see departed believers associated with them. example as well as by precept. 

VI. EXH0RT.4T10N TO HOLY LIV ING Ml. C ONCERNING THE SECOND ADV ENT. 

AND BROTHERLY LOVE. iv. I 12 iv. 13-v. 11 

Paul exhorts them to personal consecration and He reassures their anxiety about the position of 
purity, especially in sexual relations. 7o this he those of their number who have died; they will 

adds an admonition to maintain brotherly love sutler no disadvantage at C’hrist's return, but 

—superrtuous as such an admonition may be in will be raised from the dead and joined by those 

their case and to go on diligently with their who are still alive, to form a united escort for 

daily work and not to become a charge on others. their Lord. The time of His return is unknown; 

/U the Lord Jesus (1); i.e. by His authoiity. it is therefore necessary for His jx^ople to be 

How ye ouyht to walk (1); i.e. to behave; this continually ready and watchful, 
ethical sense of ‘walk’ is common in the New C(niceraiiu: them whieh are asleep o\' 

Testament. Your sanetifieatiou, that yc should their number had died since Paul's departure 

ahstain from fornieation (3). Piuil lays special (possibly as a result of persecution); would 

emphasis on this particular aspect of practical these forfeit a share in the glory to be bestowed 

holiness because it was in the sphere of relations upon Christians at the second advent 7 Lven as 

between the sexes that even the highe.st pagan others (13k i.e. nomC'hristians; cf. Lph. ii. 3. 

ethic of the time fell far short of the Jewish and \\ hieh have no hope (13); vf. Lph. ii. 12. T'he 

Christian standard. F-ornication was widely hoivclessncss of the pagan world in face of death 

regarded in the Ciracco-Koman world as almost can he illustrated by much contemporary literary 

on the same level of ethical indi:fcron^c as food and inscriptional maieiial. If we believe that 

and drink. Experience proved that in‘^istcnl yc.\//.v 14); the quintessence of 

injunctions of this kind were by no means supcr> the gospel (cf. 1 Cor. \v. 3f.). L\en so them also 

fliiOLis for Christians converted from paganism. whieh sleep in Jesus will Cod briny with him (14); 

To//Ay i’e,vsc/(4); RV‘to possess himself of i.e. bring back from death, by resurrection, 

his own vessel’; i.e. to keep control of his body .Albeit at a later date, they will rise with Jesus, 

rather than to live with his wife: the latter sharing His resurrection (cf. 1 Cor. \v. 2()lf.j. T he 

interpretation is not so appropriate here, despite prepositional phrase in Jesus is literally ‘through 

the sense of ‘vessel’ (Gk. skcuos) in I Pet. iii. 7. (by means of) Jesus' (Gk. dia ton lesou)\ the 

Lven as the Gentiles which know not Cod {5 expression ‘points to Jesus as the. mediating 
Kom. \. I'hat no man yo beyond and defraud link between His people’s sleep and their 

(kv ‘transgress and wrong’) his brother in any resurrection at the hands of God' (G. Milligan). 

(RV ‘tiicb matter (6); i.e. in the matter already ( f. Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 18. Death through 

referred to. Paul seems to he thinking <.»f a Jesus is but the prelude to resurrection witli 

trespass of this kind even within the family Jesus. 

circle of a fellow-Christian. IJe(ou\e that the By the word of the land {\5)\ le. on ihe kwith- 
Lord is the avenyer of all such (rv ‘in all these ority of an utterance of Christ Himself. We do 

thing.s*) (6); cf. f£ph. v. 6 . Sot called us unto lai- not find an exact equivalent to what follows in 

clearness, hut unto holiness (7). In one sense any of His sayings pre.served in the Gosiicls, hut 

believers are already ‘saint.s’, set apart by God that need not imply that Paul is quoting a private 

for Himself; in another sense they must manifest revelation made to himself as a prophet. We 

this sanctiheabon in daily life. He therefore that which are alive and remain (rv 'that arc left’) 

despiseth (8); i.e. he who disregards the.se unto the cominy of the Lord (\5). If here Paul 

apostolic precepts about practical purity. Tauyht groups himself with those who would be alive 

of God (9); cf. Is. liv. 13; Jn. vi. 45; 1 Jn. ii. 20. at that date, yet a few years later, in 1 Cor. vi. 14 

Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and 2 Cor. iv. 14, he groups himself with those 

and to work with your own hands (11). This is not who would be raised f rom the dead. His estimate 

a new subject, but belongs to the duty of brotherly of the probability one way or the other might 

love; the behaviour of one member affects the vary from time to time, but as he did not know 
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when Ihe Parousia would lake place, he could noi 
know whether he would in I'acl be alive or dead 
when it happened. Shull not pivw'nt (15); kv 
‘.shall in no wise precede', or ‘have any advantage 
over’. The Lonihintsclj i lb); for the cinj>hasis cl'. 
Acts i. 11, ‘this same Jesus'. With a .'.hunt (H)); 
lit. ‘w'ord of command' (Cik. keleusnia; cf. its 
solitary lxx occurrence in Pr. xxx. 27, ‘the 
locust marches at one word ol' command'). 
With the voice of the archani^el (16); lit. ‘with 
archangel's voice'; it is douhtrul if we should 
think of Michael or any other individual arch¬ 
angel here. And with the trump of God (lb); cl. 
Mt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 52 (‘the last trump'). 
The shout, the voice and the trumpet may be 
dilVereni ligures for the same event. The langiiage 
rejects the iheophanic passages ol the (Jld 
Testament; cf. Joel ii. Ilf., especially \ersc 11. 
The dead in ( hrist (lb); cf. verse 14n.; 1 C or. 
XV. IS; Ke\. xiv. 13. Shall he caie^ht up (17): 
Cik. harpir^esometha, I at. ropie/tiur, whence the 
e\ent is sometimes called the ‘rapture* or 
snatching away of the saints. In the clouds (17); 
cf. Hn. \ii. 13; Mk. \iii. 2b, xiv. 62; Rev. i. T". 
7b meet the Lord (17); Cik. cis apunte.sin tioi 
kyriou. When a dignitary paid an ofhcial \isit 
or parousiu to a city in Hellenistic times, the 
action of the leading citizens in going out to 
meet him and escorting him on the final stage of 
his journey was called the upuntesis: it is similarly 
u.sed in Mt. xxv. 6; Acts xwiii. 15. So the Lord 
is pictured as escorted to the earth by His 
people those new ly rai.scd from death and those 
who have remained ali\e. And sif shuIl we ever 
he with the Lord (17); the ciimax of blessedness. 

Tut of the times and the seasons (v. 1); (ik. 
chiofioi and kuiroi, denoting respc'. ti\eiy the ages 
to elapse before the Parousia and the critical 
epochs marking tliese ages (so Milligan). The day 
of the Lord so c>nneth as a thief in fh" niyht (2). 
l or the simile cf. Ml. \\iv. 43; I.k. \ii. 39; Re\ . 
iii. 3, \\i. 15. Sec also Lk. xxi. 34fr. for a parallel 
simile, and 1 k. xvii, 24fr. I'or the general teaching. 
ITom hi> words Viuosclves know perfectly (2) we 
may infer that Paul had already given them some 
oral teaching to this elTcci, based on the w'ords 
of Jesus. Paul here identifies the CJld 4‘e.stameni 
day of the iMrdwiW the second coming of Christ. 
As travidl upon a wotnan with child (3). I hc woes 
preceding the inauguration of the me.ssianic age 
are called in Jewish literature hehhlo shel 
Mashiah (‘the birthpangs of Messiah'); cf. 
Mk. xiii. 8, ‘the beginning of iraNaiP. Children 
(RV ‘.sons’) of Iiyht (5); cf. Lk. xvi. 8. Children 
of the day (5); not merely a synonym for children 
of liyhty but marking believers out as partakers 
of the glory to be revealed on the day of the Lord. 
Let us not sleep (6). li'wc arc children oflr^ht and 
children of the du}\ let us behave accordingly. 

The following versos prc.scnt a close parallel 
to Lk. xxi. 34-36. The breastplate of faith atul 
love; and for an helmet^ the hope of salvation (8). 
See i. 3 for the triad of graces, and for an elabora¬ 
tion of the armour metaphor cf. Eph. vi. 1IIT. 
God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 


salvation (9); cf. i. 10 and Rom. v. 9. I'here, as 
here, the wrath is the judgment of the day of the 
Lord. Whether we wake or sleep (10); i.e. whether 
wc .survive to His corning or have died. The words 
arc the same as tho.se above for moral watchl'ul- 
ness and carelessness respectively, but Paul docs 
not mean that it will not matter in the end 
w'heiher w'c have been watchful and sober or not! 
He means, as in iv. 15ff., that no dilferenee will 
be made between living and dead saints at 
Christ's appearing; both groups will live together, 
and live with Christ, since He died for them. 
Cf. Rom. xiv. 9. ‘ fhe real point of this whole 
paragraph, whose motto, Watch and Pray, 
should be graven on the shield of every Christian 
wanior, is the paradox so dilTicuIt to us, but 
much less dilliculi lo minds schooled in the 
prophets, of stressing the imminence of the 
Parousia while dens ing its immediacy' (W. Neil). 

Vllf. GENERAL EXHORTATIONS, v. 12 22 

rhc\' are exhorted to lead orderly and peaceable 
live.s, active in well-doing. 

Afiow them which labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lortf and admonish you (12); i.e. 
give them practical acknowiedgment by sub¬ 
mitting to their guidance. The tenn pro-istamenoi 
(‘those who are over you', ‘leaders’) used here 
appears also in Rom. xii. 8 of the leaders of the 
Roman church; they are no doubt identical 
with those elsewhere called pa.stors, elders and 
bishops. Presumably they had been appointed 
by the missionaries, like the elders of the 
Galatian churches (Acts xiv. 23), but there is no 
record of' this. Sow' we exhort you, brethren (14). 
It may be that in this verse the leaders themselves 
arc addressed. M'arn them that are unruly (14); 
RV ‘admonisi) the disorderly’, lit. ‘those who do 
not remain in the ranks’ or ‘those who play 
truant’ (Cik. ataktous), referring here to ‘loafers* 
(MolT.), who neglected their daily duty and lived 
in idleness; cf. iv. 11. See that none render evil for 
evil unto ufiy man (15). fhe ethical injunctions of 
the Pauline Epistles contain dear echoes of the 
leaching of Jesus; cf. Rom. xii. 17. Rejoice . . . 
pray ... give thanks (16-18). Christian life is to b<2 
lived in an atmosphere of continual joy, prayer 
and gratitude lo God. Quench not ihe Spirit. 
Despise not prophesyings. Trove all things (19-21). 
The reference here is to the exercise of the gift 
of prophecy, under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, a common phenomenon in the Church ol' 
apostolic days. The gift was easily counterfeited, 
and called for discernment {Prove all things), 
especially on the part of the leaders. The gift 
itself was not to he disdained, and genuine 
prophecy was not to be repressed, for that would 
amount to Tiucnching the Spirit'. Holdfast that 
which is good. Abstain from all appearance of evil 
(21, 22). These clauses should probably be taken 
together as a pair of complementary injunctions. 
‘Form of evil’ (rv) is lit. ‘species (Gk. eidos) of 
evil’. The av appearance of evil is based on the 
other sense of eidos. 
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IX. PRAYER, FINAL GREETING AND 
BENEDICTION, v. 23-28 

The very God of peace (23); cf. Rom. xv. 33. 
Sanctify you wholly (23); i.c. bring to completion 
the work of sanctification already begun (cf. 
note on iv. 7); the aorist optative hai^iasai here 
indicates ‘a “process seen in perspective", and 
so contemplated as a complete act' (Hogg and 
Vine). / pray God your whole spirit and soul aiul 
body he preserved blameless (23). This clause 
expresses the same prayer in a new vnuv; the 
aorist optative is again used with the same force 
^^tere^heie^. It is not certain that spirit and sou! 
am! biu/y should bo interpreted as teaching a 
formal tripartite doctrine of human nature. 
spirit l)eing the ‘God-conscious' asjxict and soul 
the ‘self-conscious' aspect of the inner life. One 
might as well deduce a formal quadripartite 


doctrine from Mk. xii. 30. Verse 24 probably 
means that He who calls His people to holiness 
is He who also makes them holy. I charf^e you by 
the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the holy 
brethren (27). It is not clear w'hy Paul so solemnly 
puts the recipients on oath to read the letter to 
every member of the community. Harnack’s 
theory that there were two distinct groups in the 
rhcssalonian church, one Gentile and the other 
Jewish, and that, while this Epistle was primarily 
directed to the Gentile group, Paul wished its 
contents to be communicated to the Jewish 
group as well, cannot be maintained. Possibly 
he wished to make sure that those members who 
were ‘playing truant’ (14) heard what he had 
to sas. But his words may be no more than a 
solemn direction to read the letter at a meeting of 
the whole church. p Bruce, 


II THESSALONIANS: INTRODUCTION 


1. DATE, AU THORSHIP, ( ANOMCITY 

I'lic second Epistle to the T'hcssalonians, like 
the first, is addressed ‘unto the church of the 
Thcssalonians’ by ‘Paul, and Sib anus, and 
Timotheus’. The situation with which it deals is 
to a large degree similar to that dealt with by the 
first Epistle. Ihis suggests that it also was sent 
from Ckirinth, and not long after the despatch of 
the earlier letter. Like I Thcssalonians, this 
letter appears too in the earliest lists of Pauline 
letters that have come down to us. The external 
evidence for its canonicity is as good as for that 
of the first Epistle. It is quoted by Polycarp 
(c. A.D. 120). 

Yet several difficulties have been felt to stand 
in the way of accepting this internal and ex¬ 
ternal evidence at face value. The style of 2 
Thcssalonians is said to be formal and official 
by contrast with that of 1 Thessulcnians. This 
point docs not amount to much; it arises from 
such expressions as ‘we are bound’ and ‘it is 
meet’ in i. 3, which really call for no special 
explanation—certainly not that offered by 
Dibeiius, that 2 Thcssalonians, unlike 1 Thcssa¬ 
lonians, was written specifically to be read in 
church (see 1 Thes. v. 21). 

More serious is the argument that 2 Thcssa¬ 
lonians insists that certain events must precede 
the day of ihe Lord (chapter ii), whereas 1 
Thcssalonians stresses the unexpe^-tedness of 
that day's arrival, ‘like a thief in the night’. 
But a distinction should be made between 
suddenness and immediacy; Paul's words about 
I he suddenness of Christ’s return in 1 Thcssa¬ 
lonians had been interpreted to imply its im¬ 
mediacy, and this made it neccs.sary to point 
out that a number of things must happen first. 

In describing these things, however, 2 Thcssa¬ 
lonians uses apocalyptic language unparalleled 
elsewhere in the Pauline letters. Wc have, in fact. 


a liny apocalypse in 2 Thes. ii. 3-12. This is not 
an adequate argument against the authenticity 
of the letter, and, indeed, present-day knowledge 
of apocalyptic beliefs at that time, with special 
reference to the manifestation of Antichrist, has 
done much to reduce what w'as once felt to be 
a great difficulty here (sec commentary below). 

The similarities between the two ThessaJonian 
Epistles have also been felt to constitute, in their 
way, almost as great a problem as the differences. 
In spite of the first Epistle’s warning against 
restless idleness arising from excessive eschato¬ 
logical expectation, the same situation is implied 
by the second Epistle. However, if the first 
Epistle’s emphasis on the suddenness of the 
Parousia had been understood to mean its 
immediacy, the tendency for some to ‘play 
truant' would have been strengthened, in spite 
of all the admonitions to remain calm and get 
on with the ordinary business of life. 


IF. RELATION TO 1 THESSALONIANS 

There arc real difficulties in the relation be¬ 
tween the two Epistles, and they arc largely due 
to our very i.nadcquatc information about the 
circumstances at Thessaionica. Apart from the 
attempt to cut the knot by regarding 2 Thcssa¬ 
lonians as a forgery, various theories have been 
propounded to account for the difficulty in 
relating the two Epistles to each other. 

One of these makes 2 Thcssalonians earlier 
than 1 Thcssalonians. But this aggravates the 
difficulty. 2 Thcssalonians docs seem to imply 
.some previous correspondence by letter (cf. ii. 2, 
15, iii. 17), whereas 1 Thcssalonians certainly 
appears to be the first letter written to the 
Thessalonian church after Paul’s departure (see 
ii. 17—iii. 10). (But sec T. W. Manson’s article 
*St. Paul in Greece*, in the Rylands Bulletin 
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for March, 1953, for the view that 2 Thessa- 
lonians was taken to Thessalonica by Timothy 
on the occasion mentioned in 1 Thes. iii. 2.) 

Harnack's theory has already been mentioned 
—that I 1 hcssalonians was written to the Gentile 
section of the Thcssalonian church and 2 
Thessalonians to the Jew'ish SLCiion. The apo¬ 
calyptic teaching of 2 I hcs. ii, it was supposed, 
would be more intelligible to Jews. But it is 
incredible that Paul of all people would have 
acquiesced in such a division between Gentile 
and Jewish Christians to the e.\ten* of writing 
a separate letter to each; we should certainly 
have found him taking the line he took at Antioch 
when a division of that sort began to appear 
there (see Gal. ii. 1 Iff.) and making the inculca¬ 
tion of Christian unity his first concern in writing 
to them. 

Yet another suggestion is 1'. C. Rurkitt's— 
‘that both Letters were drafted by Silvanus- 
Silas, that they were read to Paul, who approved 
them and added 1 Thes. ii. 18 and 2 Thes. iii. 17 
with his own hand’. This suggestion does not 
greatly help us—in any case Burkitt intended it as 


a supplement to Hamack’s hypothesis—and 2 
Thes. iii. 17 seems rather intended to authenti¬ 
cate the whole letter as Paul's ow'n (despite 
Burkitt's idea that the terms of Paul’s auto¬ 
graphed postscript ‘suggest that he is not wholly 
responsible for all the rest’). 

In fine, all these suggestions raise greater 
dillicultics than the view that 2 Thessalonians 
was written by Paul (who added his companions' 
nafiies) to the whole Thcssalonian church no 
long lime after the despatch of 1 Thessalonians, 
to deal with a development of the earlier situation 
of which fresh news had come to him. The per¬ 
secution of the Christians seems to have died 
down, and there appears to have been no occasion 
to repeat l\is previous warning about moral 
purity. But the eschatological excitement had 
not abated—partly because Paul’s words in 1 
Thessalonians were misunderstood and partly 
through some teaching which they had received 
from other quarters, and which was perhaps 
represented as having Paul’s authority. It was 
therefore necessary to deal more explicitly and 
sharply with this particultir question. 


II THESSALONIANS: OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. SALUTATION, i, I, 2 

II. THANKSGIVING AND ENCOURAGEMENT, i. 3-12 

III. EVENTS TO PRECEDE THE DAY OF THE LORD. ii. 1-12 

IV. FURTHER THANKSGIVING AND ENCOURAGEMENT, ii. 13—iii. 5 

V. THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE, iii. 6-15 

VI. PRAYER, FINAL GREETING AND BENEDICTION, iii. 16-18 


II THESSALONIANS: COMMENTARY 


I. SALUTATION, i. 1, 2 

Pau/y and Silvanus, anil Timotheus^ unto the church 
of the Thessalonians (1). A comparison with the 
salutation of the first Epistle makes it as certain 
as anything can be that both Epistles were 
written to the whole Thcssalonian church. 

11. THANKSGIVING AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT, i. 3-12 

IVe are bound to thank God ,,, as it is meet (3). 
T he alleged formality of this language has been 
contrasted with the language of 1 Thes. i. 2ff. 
and used as an argument against the authenticity 
of 2 Thessalonians. But if the Thcssalonian 
Christians had protested against what they con¬ 
sidered the excessive commendation expressed 
in the previous letter, Paul might well reply: 
‘But it is only right that we should thank God 
for you; it is the least wc can do’; and that is the 
force of the wording here. iVe ourselves glory in 
you in the churches of God (4). This is not in¬ 


consistent with 1 Thes. i. 8, ‘we need not to 
speak anything’; even if there was no need, they 
would speak all the same. Cf. 1 Thes. ii. 20. 
A manifest token of the righteous judgment of 
God (5). As in 1 Thes. iii. 3f., so here, he points 
out that their alfliction is a proof of the genuinc- 
ne.ss of their faith, and that their steadfast 
endurance of it marks them as worthy to inherit 
the divine kingdom: in them, as in their per¬ 
secutors, God's righteousness will be vindicated. 

To recompciLse tribulation (rv ‘affliction’) to 
them that trouble you; atui to you who are troubled 
rest with us (6, 7). The day of Christ’s reluni will 
be the day of equitable retribution and reward. 
The rest is relaxation or relief (Gk. anesis) after 
toil and conflict. In verse 7 rv renders ‘at the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven’. 
The reference is to His manifestation in glory 
(cf, I Cor. i. 7; Lk. xvii. 30). With his mighty 
angels (7). Cf. Mk. viii. 38; Mt. xxv. 31; and other 
passages mentioned in the note on 1 Thes. iii. 13. 
fn flaming fire (8). This again reflects the thco- 
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phanic language of iho Old Tcstanicni (d. Ps. 
xviii. 8tf.; Is. Iwi. 15). Takin^^ (Rv ‘rendering’) 
vengeance. I'he exercise of judgrncni l>y CUrisi 
in the New Testament is based on Dn. vii. 131'.; 
ef. Jn. V. 27; Acts \\ ii. 31. I'hat know not Uod (8); 
i.e. who ignore Him, ‘refuse to have (iod in their 
knowledge' (cf. Rom. i. 28). Everlasting ikwtrne- 
lion (9); i.e. the destruction of the age to come, 
with the decisive implication of linaliiy. U consists 
in exclusion from the presence of the Lorik with 
whom alone is ‘the fountain of life'. To he 
ithrifiea in his saints (10). 'I his nught mean His 
holy angels (see 1 Thes. iii. 13n.), but the paral¬ 
lelism with the following words, and to In' ad¬ 
mired {rv ‘mar\elled at’) in all them that believe^ 
suggests that Christian men and women are 
meant here. They are to sliare His glory; the 
‘revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven' (7) is 
also the day of ‘the revealing of the sons of God' 
(Rom, viii. 19). 

That onr God would count you worthy of this 
calling (11). rhis probably looks forward to the 
day of recompense at the Parousia, that they 
may on that da\ be adjudged to have acquitted 
themselves worthilv of their calling: even so, it 
implies a prayer for their present spiritual 
progress. And Jidjil all the yood pleasure of his 
goodness (11); ixtter, as in rv, ‘every desire of 
goodness’. This refers to their own desires, while 
it is of course true that every such desire, like 
every' work of faith, is produced in them by the 
Holy Spirit (cf. Gal, v. 22; Phi!, ii. 13). That the 
name of our Lord Jesus C hr is t may be i^lorijied 
in you, and ye in him (12). I he reference again is 
primarily to the Parousia, but Paul's prayer 
would be fultilied then only if the Lord's name 
were glorilicd in them day by day through life. 

IH. EVENTS TO PKIX EDE THE DAY Oi 
THE LORD. ii. 1 12 

Some of the 'I hessalonian Ciuisiians had 
someliow got it into their heads diat the day of 
the Lord liad already begun. Paul explains that 
it must be preceded by the Great Apostasy, led 
by the Antichrist, vvl'.o is to be brought to nought 
by the advent of the day of the l ord. 

/iy the comin:^ (1); better, as in Kv, ‘touching 
the coming’. The (ireck pivpo.dtion is hyper. 
Our yatherin^ toyetlier unto him (2); a reference 
probably to the event dcsviibed in 1 Ihes. iv. 17, 
when those wlio survive to the Parousia v^iil be 
‘caught up together' with those who are raised 
from the dead ‘to meet the l ord in the air'. 
Neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us (2); i.e., neither prophetic ullcrance, nor 
more ordinary oral communication, nor a letter 
purporting to come from Paul or his companions. 

It is not plain whether Paul suspected that a 
letter in his name had actually been sent to the 
Thessalonians without his aulliorization. Cer¬ 
tainly it would be unwarranted to suppose that 
this remark casts any doubt on the authenticity 
of 1 Thessalonians. I^ven if 2 T'hessalonians were 
pseudonymous, it is unlikely that its author 


would iiavc intended to throw suspicion on 1 
Thessalonians. Possibly the reference to the 
h iter as from us alludes to false conclusions 
drawn from the wording ol' I Thessalonians. But 
more probably Paul siispccied that the idea that 
the day of the Lord had already started had been 
conveyed to the 'Thessalonians' minds by some 
kind of communication claiming his authority, 
but he had no certain information on this point. 
That the day of C hi ist is ai hand (2); RV ‘now 
present', i.e. ‘has already set in’. Cf. 1 '1 hes. v. 2. 
That day shall not come (3). I his apodosis to the 
condiiic^nal clause has to lx: supplied; it means, 
‘the day of the Lord w ill not begin’. In the follow¬ 
ing clause note kv ‘except the falling away come 
tirsi'. j lie Greek word apostasia (whence Lng. 
‘apostasy’), here rendered ‘falling away’, means 
‘revolt', ‘rebellion’ (here religious in character). 
That man of sin be revealed (3). ‘'I’hc lawless 
one' (cf. verse 8), otherwise called Antichrist 
and Belial and ‘the hcast Irom the abyss’ (Rev. 
\i. 7), is the leader of the great c.schatological 
rehcllion against God. The son of perdition (3); a 
Hebraism, meaning here ‘he who is doomed to 
destruction'; the same phrase is used of Judas 
Iscariot in Jn. xvii. 12 where it means rather ‘the 
lost boy'. Who (>pposeih and cxalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped 
(4); lit. 'object of worship' (Gk. sibasma). The 
language here echoes ilic description of (he pre- 
Christian ‘Antichrist', Aniiochus Lpiphanes, in 
Dn. vii. 25, viii. 9ff., xi. 3(>tV.; cl. also Rev. xiii. 
So that he as God sitteih in the temple oj God (4). 
This pan of the picture of Antichrist probably 
reflects the attempt by the EmixTor Ciaius in 
A.D. 40 to liave his siaiue set up in the (emplc at 
Jerusalem. Ihai crisis brougln vividly to the 
niinds of C hristians the eschatological discourse 
ol Jesus preserved in Mk. xiii. 1 lie words ‘when 
ye see the abomination ol' desolation standing 
where he ought not' (Mk. xiii. 14, kv; note that 
a }xrson is rei'erred to) seemed specially applic¬ 
able to the Lmperor's policy. Remember ye not 
. . An interesting sidelight on the element 

v>f apocal: ptic in the early kervgnia. 

In verse 6 sec kv. ‘You know what holds him 
back,’ Paul says, ‘so that he will not make a 
public appearance before the lime appointed for 
him.’ I he restraining agency is impersonal here, 
but personal in ver.se 7; this throws light on the 
meaning. The apostle is intentionally vague in 
writing this, but he appears to have been more 
explicit in his oral leaching a! Thcssalonica. T his 
supports the view that the Roman Empire is the 
restraining agency, since it may be considered 
either as an impersonal power, or as embodied 
ixrsonally in the Emperor. After the accusation 
brought against Paul at Thcssalonica (Acts 
xvii. 6f.), any allusion to the im|x:rial power had 
best be as vague as possible lest the letter fall 
into the wrong hands. For the mystery of iniquity 
(rv ‘lawlessness’) doth already work (7). The 
principle of rebellion against God is already 
operating (c.g. in the opposition olTered to the 
gospel in Thcssalonica and elsewhere), but it is 
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not openly enthroned in the world as it will be 
for the brief duration of Antichrist’s domination, 
because ‘there is one that restrainclh now’ (7, 
RV). Here the agency that holds the spirit of god¬ 
less revolt in check is personal, indicating the 
Hnipcror himself. Others, however, have re¬ 
garded the resirainer as being as much an 
apocalyptic ligure as Antichrist, e.g, the angel 
of the abyss (Rev. ix. 1, xx. 1); in that case, 
however, Paul's reference might have been more 
explicit. Even less plausible is the suggestion 
that the Holy Spirit is intended. Hut if the 
rcstrainer is the Bmperor, we need not think that 
the reigning Fnipcror Claudius (41- 54) is specifi¬ 
cally referred to, or that Paul was thinking ol 
Nero as Claudius's heir whose accession was 
held in check so long as Claudius lived. Nero 
was only twelve years old in a.o. 50, and some of 
Paul's w'amiest encomia of the Homan power 
were wTitten after Nero came to the ihrt>nc. But 
Paul had frequent reason to be grateful for the 
protection of the intperial authorities, who 
restrained the forces most opposed to the go.spel. 
When such protection was withdrawn, the forces 
of Antichrist would be able to work their will. 

Among other suggested identifications of the 
restraining power, mention might be made of 
B. B. Warfield’s view' that it w'as the continued 
existence of the Jew'ish state; ‘so soon as the 
Jew'ish apostasy was complete and Jerusalem 
given over to the Gentiles . . . the .separation of 
Christianity from Judaism, w'hich had already 
begun, became evident to escry eye; the conflict 
between the new faith and heathenism, culminat¬ 
ing in and now' ali\c almost only in the F.mpcror- 
worship, became intense: and the persecuting 
power of the empire was inevitably let loose' 
{Biblical anti Tlieoloi^icaf Stihiies, p. 473). 

Until he he taken out of the way (7). The subject 
of this clause is the resirainer, but it w'c:>uld l>e 
considered seditious to speak explicitly of the 
removal of the Emperor; hence Paul's vagueness. 
Cik. ck niesou ^ene.sthai, ‘to be taken out of the 
wav', is a quasi-passi\e form corresptinding to 
the active ek mesou aireui (1 C'or. v. 2; Col. ii. 14; 
and cf. Lat. e medio tol/erc). Tailurc to recognize 
this idiom has led some to force upon the words 
here a litcralisl translation, ‘until he (Antichrist) 
become (i.c. appear) out of the midst'; but that 
is not Paul's meaning. In verse 8 follow' rv, ‘And 
then shall be revealed the lawless one’. Mere we 
have the nomial Greek construction (ho anomos) 
corresponding to the Semitizing ‘man of law¬ 
lessness' of verse 3 (rv mg.). His revealing or 
unveiling precedes that of the true Christ. 
^f77/i the spirit (rv ‘breath') of his mouth (8); 
i.e. by His Word; cf. Rev. xi\. 15. With the 
hrii^htness of his coming (8); i.e. ‘by the glory 
of His ParoLisia'. Antichrist also has his Parousia 
{comin^y verse 9). For his being energized by 
Satan with ail power and siyns and lyin^ wonders 
cf. Rev. xiii. 2, 13ff. Because they received not (he 
love of the truth (10). That refusal to accept God’s 
truth is the certain precursor of infatuation by 
error is similarly taught in Rom. i. ISfT. That they 


should believe a lie (11); rather, ‘the lie’, the false 
counterpart of the truth of verse 12; cf. again 
Rom. i. 25, which is literally ‘who exchanged the 
truth of God for the lie’. In Zoroastrianism, too, 
‘The Lie' (Aveslan druj) denotes the whole 
sy.stem of evil. 

On this whole section (verses 1-12) Gcer- 
hardus Vos's chapter ‘The Man of Sin’ in The 
Pauline Eschatolof^y (pp. 94ff.) is specially 
deserving of study. 

IV. 1LIRTHER THANKSGIVING AM> 
KNCOLIRAGEMENT. ii. 13 -iii. 5 

But we are bound to ^ive thanks alway to God for 
you (13); cf. i. 3. Brethren beloved of the Lord 
(13); cf. 1 'fhes. i. 4. God hath from the he^inniny 
chosen you (13); see note on I Thes. i. 4. We 
should probably understand from the beyinnin^ 
to denote the eternity of God's choice, as in 
Eph. i. 4, Had Paul meant the earliest days of 
his preaching at Thcssalonica he would probably 
have used such an expression as ‘the beginning 
of the gospel’ (Phil. iv. 5). Wc should note the 
variant reading ‘lirslfruits’ (Gk. aparchen) for 
from the beriming (Gk. ap* arches); both are 
well attested, but ap" arches is probably to be 
preferred. If ‘firstfruits’ be read, the idea is 
apparently that of Jas. i. 18, a carrying over 
into Christian phraseology of the Jewish idea 
of Israel as God's firstfruits among the nations. 
Harnack, in line with his theory of the destina¬ 
tion of this Epistle, took aparchen to imply that 
the Jewish believers were the ‘firstfruits’ of 
Paul's mission at Thcssalonica. To salvation (13). 
‘The Ihiricenih and fourteenth verses of this 
chapter arc a system of theology in miniature. 
The apostle's thanksgiving covers the whole 
w'ork of salvation from the eternal choice of 
God to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the world to come' (J. Denney). 
Through sanctification of the Spirit (13); cf. 1 
Thes. iv. 311'.; the Holy Spirit is the Sanclilier. 
To the obtaining of the glory of oiv Lord Jesus 
Christ (14); i.e. at His Parousia. Cf. Rom. ii. 
()ir., viii. 18tr., 30. 

Hold the traditions (15); i.e. the things handed 
on to you ((ik. paradosis). With this term arc 
associated two Cireek verbs paralambaneitu ‘to 
receive in turn', ‘to have handed down to one' 
(cf. I Thes. ii. 13, iv. 1; 2 Thes. iii. 6), and 
paradidonai, ‘to hand on in turn', both being 
found in conjunction, c.g., in 1 Cor. xi. 23, \v. 3. 
Emphasis is laid on the continuity of the trans¬ 
mission of the truth of Christianity; the tradition 
is identical with the apostolic testimony, resting 
on the authority of Christ Himself. (See O. 
Ciillmann, 'Paradosis and Kyrios', Scottish 
Journal of Theology^ iii (1950), pp. 180fT) Read 
the last phrase of this verse in the rv, ‘whether 
by word, or by epistle of ours’. ‘Of ours’ refers 
to word as much as to epistle; Paul means 
‘whether by our oral or written teaching’. The 
epistle he has in mind is doubtless 1 Thessa- 
lonians. Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
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God, even our Father . .. comfort your hearts (16, 
17). As frequently (cf. 1 Thes. iii. 11) the Lord 
Jesus and God the Father are united in action. 
Here, as in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, the Lord Jesus Christ 
is placed first. ‘The only theological significance 
to be attached to the variations in order is that 
there is complete equality in the aptjstlc's mind 
between the Father and the Son’ (\V. Neil). 

Finally, brethren, pray for (iii. 1); cf. I Thes. 
V. 25. That the word of the Lord may have free 
course (RV ‘run’) (1); cf. P$. cxlvii. 15 (‘His word 
runneth very swiftly'). The reference here, of 
course, is to the gospel, which Paul and his 
companions were proclaiming at Corinth. It is 
probably with special reference to dangcr> at 
Corinth that he requests prayer that we may he 
delivered from unreasonable and wicked men (2). 
The Greek word atopos, here rendered un¬ 
reasonable, means literally ‘out of place', hence 
‘untoward’, ‘improper', ‘perverse’. Paul is 
thinking primarily of his Jewisli opponents. 
For all men have not faith (2). This may mean 
‘all men do not exercise faith' (in Christ), or 
‘all men do not hold llie faith' (i.c. the gospel). 
It makes no difi'erence to the general sense here 
whether we understand the Jules qua creditur or 
the fides quae creditur, but the former is more 
probable at this stage. But the Lord is faithful (3); 
Gk. pistos, an easy transition frc^ni pis/is, the 
last word of the preceding sentence; pistos is the 
first word of the new sentence in the Greek. Cf. 

1 Thes. V. 24. Keep you from evil (3); rv ‘guard 
you from the evil one’. Here, as in the Lord's 
Prayer (Mt. vi. 13), rv rightly takes the evil 
poneros) as personal; av makes it impersonal 
in both places. And we have confidence (4). 1 or 
similar expressions of confidence cf. 1 Thes. iv. 

1, 9f., V. 11. And the Lord direct your hearts into 
the love of God (5). The Lord Jesus is the subject. 
The love of God may be either their (increasing) 
love for Him or (a fuller appreciation of) His 
love for them. It would be natural to suppose 
that the coastruction is the same as that of the 
following phra.se, ‘and into the patience of 
Christ’ (Rv); to suppose, in other words, that 
both genitives are subjective. The ‘patience of 
Christ' is an attribute of Christ Himself w'hich 
the writer desires to see reproduced in His 
people; we should therefore take ‘the love of 
God’ to be the love which God shows to men. 
The AV translation, the patient waiting for Christ, 
is a less natural way of understanding the words; 
if it were right, it would suggest that the love oj 
God similarly is our love for Him. 

V. THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE, fii. 6^ 15 

They must dissociate themselves from those of 
their number who refuse to work for their 
living. 

We command you . . . in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (6). Apostolic authority is funda¬ 
mentally the authority of Christ; the apostles arc 
His accredited ambassadors. Every brother that 
walketh disorderly (6); Gk. ataktds; cf. the adj. 


ataktous in 1 Thes. v. 14; here as there we have 
a military metaphor, denoting those who ‘break 
rank’ or ‘play truant’. He reverts to the problem 
of those who neglect to earn their own living, 
instead of tbllow ing the tradition . . . received of 
us. ! his practical aspect of the tradition was 
cmphasi/.cd by example as well as by precept; for 
the words of \ erses 7-9, drawing attention to the 
apostles’ own behaviour in this regard, cf. I 
riics. ii. (>lf. and other passages cited in our notes 
there. If any would not work, neither should he eat 
(10). T his may be a Jewish proverb based on 
Gn. iii, 1711'. liven rabbis were expected to earn 
their living by manual labour and not to make 
ihc teaching of the law' a means of gain; thus 
Paul maintained himself by working in leather. 
Working not at all, but are busyhodics (11). 1'here 
is a word-play here in the Greek, meden ergazo- 
menous alia periergazomenous: ‘Busybodics 
instead of busy' (MolL); ‘neglecting their own 
business to mind other people's* (Knox); ‘mind¬ 
ing everybody’s business but their own’. That 
with quietness they work, and eat their own bread 
(12); i.e. the bread they have Ciirned themselves. 
‘Stop fussing, stop idling, and stop sponging’ 
(W. Neil). Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 11. /Je not weary in well 
doing (13); cf. Gal. vi. 9. And if any man obey not 
our word by this epistle, note that man (14). Again 
the apostolic authority is .stressed (cf. verse 12). 
It is not forma! excommunication tlial is en¬ 
joined, but such practical expression of dis¬ 
approval as will make the ‘loafers’ ashamed of 
themselves and mend their ways. But, as verse 
15 show's, they are not to be treated as outsiders, 
‘as the Gentile and the publican’ (Mt. xviii. 17); 
they are still brethren, members of the Christian 
community, responsive (it is hoped) to this 
brotherly discipline. 


VI. PRAYER, FINAL GREETING AND 
BENEDICTION, ill. 16-18 

Paul takes his leave of the Thessalonians with a 
prayer for their blessing, pointing out that his 
personal signature authenticates this and other 
letters as genuinely his. 

The Lord of peace (16); He who is ‘the author 
of peace and lover of concord’; cf. ‘the God of 
peace’ in 1 Thes. v. 23; Rom, xv. 33, xvi. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 20; also 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 
Cor. xiii. 11. The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand, which is the token in every epistle: so / 
write (17). Lest they should be misled by a letter 
purporting to come from him, he draws their 
attention to the fact that all his letters arc 
authenticated by some words in his own hand¬ 
writing at the end. For the most part, he made 
use of amanuenses in writing his letters (cf. 
Tertius, Rom. xvi. 22). There is a reference to 
the character of his own handwriting in Gal. vi. 
11. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all (18); the same benediction (with the addition 
of all) as in 1 Thes. v. 28 (and Rom. xvi. 20). 
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THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY 
AND TITUS 

INTRODUCTION 

See also the General Article^ 'The Pauline Epistles\ p, 68. 


I. AUTHORSHIP 

In contrast to the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
contains in its text no explicit indication of its 
author, these three Epistles all openly declare 
themselves to be letters of the apostle Paul. Early 
external evidence in support of this is quite 
strong; and there is no similar evidence against 
it. Present-day uncertainly on this point is 
entirely due to internal and theoretical con¬ 
siderations: these arc largely unprofitable be¬ 
cause they arc inconclusive and simply create 
hesitation and misgiving. While both the subject- 
matter, and still more the vocabulary found in 
these Epistles, can be used to support a case 
against the possibility of PauPs having written 
them, none of this reasoning is decisive. Much 
can still be said on the other side, and very many 
responsible scholars have nevertheless still ac¬ 
cepted the Pauline authorship. It seems, there¬ 
fore, wiser for us to do the same, without 
attempting to set out in detail all that can be said 
on both sides; such discu.ssion is not the primary 
purpose of this commentary. 

The Epistles themselves provide us not only 
with justification for this attitude, but also with 
urgent exhortation not to turn aside to question¬ 
ings which are empty of satisfying result, and 
which are not only without positive benefit but 
may serve to undermine the faith of some. (See 
I Tim. i. 4, vi. 20, 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, 23; Tit. iii. 9.) 
The Epistles also have many incidental personal 
touches, which are too true to Paul and his 
circumstances to be other than genuine. Most of 
all, documents which claim to be something 
which they are not can no longer carry full 
weight as canonical Scripture, as the divinely 
inspired record of apostolic teaching; and, 
therefore, any who entertain such doubts about 
these Epistles had better leave detailed comment 
on their abiding Christian significance alone. It 
would be better for them virtually to leave such 
documents out of their operative Canon of 
Scripture until they come to a t)etter mind and 
a surer faith. For our part, wc accept them as 
Pauline, and desire with God’s help to seek to 
understand them accordingly. 

II. DATE 

It is generally agreed that it is impossible to fit 
these Epistles within the limits of Paul’s life as 
we know it from the Acts of the Apostles. For 


their explanation they demand the recognition, 
indeed they themselves provide the most decisive 
evidence, that Paul was released from the im¬ 
prisonment of which we read at the end of Acts 
(cf. Phil. ii. 24; Phm. 22), and allowed to engage 
for a period in travel and active missionary work 
before he was again arrested and brought to 
Rome, this time to face martyrdom. Lack of 
other information makes it impossible to fix 
with any certainty, as some have attempted to 
do, the chronology and order of events of these 
closing years. Clearly these Epistles were written 
between about a.d. 62 and the date of Paul’s 
martyrdom, which must have occurred between 
A.o. 65 and 68. 

III. OCCASION AND PURPOSE 

Here we can speak with more certainty from the 
plain evidence and unmistakable implications 
of the Epistles themselves. They are clearly 
personal letters, written by the apostle Paul to 
his intimate fellow-workers Timothy and Titus, 
concerning the discharge of their responsibilities 
of oversight, particularly in the churches of 
Ephesus (possibly of the province of Asia as 
well) and of Crete. They share many features in 
common and can therefore well be treated to¬ 
gether. Their primary interest is in the preserva¬ 
tion and propagation of the truth of the gospel, 
and in the promotion and healthy maintenance 
of corresponding consistent Christian conduct 
on the part of its preachers and believers. 

Concern for appropriate action is made the 
more urgent as Paul realizes that his own day of 
witness is passing, and that the future of the 
work rests with the younger generation. He is 
concerned .still more because he is aware of the 
present prevalence and certain, increasing menace 
of false leaching, and of its unhealthy moral 
consequences in perverted character and con¬ 
duct. Exhortations to personal self-discipline, 
to faithfulness in preaching and teaching the 
God-given word, to the need for a becoming 
order in home and church life, to the importance 
of entrusting ministry and oversight in the 
congregation only to individuals of proved and 
established moral quality, all have the same 
overriding considerations in view'. What matters 
is that the God-given gospel of saving grace 
should be fully possessed and faithfully passed 
on intact. 

This can be only if those called to its steward- 
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ship are found faithful, and if they find others to 
whom to hand on their sacred trust. For the 
apostolic succession, which must be preserved, 
is the trusteeship of the message to be pro¬ 
claimed and of the teaching to be given. 
Similarly, this can be only if those who are 
brought within the sphere of the gospel and its 
preaching give and sustain to the Lord of grace 
a response of heart reverence and sincerity, and 
the practice of active good works. For the faith 
will soon be corrupted and lost unless it be held 
witli a good conscience towards God, and unless 
it works by love in active goodwill towards 
men. 

IV, THE FALSE TEACHING 

The New Testament documents reveal in many 
places that the first congregations of believers 
in Jesus as Christ and Lord were soon troubled 
from within by the emergence of false teachers. 
There is, too, a prophetic awareness (see 1 fim. 
iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1) that this kind of evil will get 
only worse as the age moves towards its con¬ 
summation. In the picture language of Christ’s 
own parable they were very conscious that 
within the visible church there were tares among 
the wheat, and that both arc meant to mature 
and manifest a fuller development before the 
inevitable separation, rejection and ingathering 
of the day of harvest and of judgment. 

These particular Epistles make plain that such 
evil emerges from within the professing church 
when men cease to give to the truth heart 
loyalty and submissive and conscientious obedi¬ 
ence, and turn aside to pursue inquiries which 
promote only conceit and spiritual unscttlcmcnt 
rather than faith and establishment in godliness. 
Such questions are in themselves foolish and 
profitless; and they involve those who pursue 
them in active irreverence. Their study leads 
some to a pretentious claim to so-called know¬ 
ledge, on the ground of which they oppose the 
truth and abandon the simple attitude of faith 
in it. So they become corrupted in mind, lacking 
in understanding, unhealthily absorbed in the 
kind of investigations and controversicN which 
produce only strife. See 1 Tim. i. 4 7, 19, iii. 9, 
vi. 3~5, 20, 21; 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 16, IS, 23, iii. 8; 
Tit, i. 10, 11, 14-16, iii. 9-11. 

It is characteristic of such men to substitute 
for the Word and revealed purpose of God the 
fancies and commandments of men. For instance, 
they demand the renunciation of marriage and 
abstinence from certain foods, w'hcn God, who 
created all things, created them all to be irsed in 
the spirit of prayerful thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv. 
3-5). Or, because they think the human body to 
be too material and therefore too evil to have 
any good, future, eternal destiny in resurrection, 
they afisert that the resurrection of Christian 
faith is a spiritual quickening which has occurred 
already (2 Tim. ii. 18). Still worse, such men not 
only become insensitive to the truth, but will in 
the end become victims of misleading spirits and 


their evil doctrines (I Tim. iv. 1, 2). Such evil 
spreads destructively like a malignant disease, 
and demands nothing less than complete avoid¬ 
ance (2 Tim. ii. 16, 17). 

Those who thus withstand the truth are past 
redemption (Tit. i. 15, 16). In the interest of the 
spiritual well-being of true Christian believers 
they must be sharply rebuked, and, if they refu.se 
to be admonished, totally rejected (Tit. iii. 10, 
11). On the other hand, those who have been 
misled by them and taken captive by the devil's 
wiles need sympathetic and patient handling to 
win them back to the Lord's true service (2 Tim. 
ii. 24-26). In neither case is direct controversy 
appropriate. The best answer and antidote to 
such a situation is positive exposition of the 
truth. 


V. DEVELOPING FORMS OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE AND CHURCH ORDER 

There are significant signs in these Epistles of a 
process of development. The content of the faith 
is clearly becoming crystallized in brief con¬ 
fessional summaries, often so framed as to 
present a moral challenge. So we find numerous 
‘faithful sayings* (1 Tim. i. 15, iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11; 
1 it. iii. 8), which are said to be worthy of active 
appropriation and believing response. We find 
essential principles expounded and applied to 
particular practical problems in a form which not 
only can be clearly taught, but w'hich is also 
meant to be pressed upon the faithful with 
exhortatiem to act accordingly. 

Some points of fundamental Christian theology 
arc explicitly emphasized in a new w'ay in order 
to counter the prevalent false teaching. There is, 
for example, the marked emphasis on the 
essential nature, attributes and unity of God as 
the sovereign C reator and Saviour of all (see 

1 Tim. i. 1, 17, ii. 3-5, iv. 4, 10, vi. 13, 15, 16; 

2 Tim. ii. 13; Tit. i. 2, 3); on CTirist as the only 
Mediator between Ciod and men, on Flis Person 
and work, on His humanity and on His death, 
endured as a substitutionary ransom price, as 
the one and all-suflicient w-ay of redemption, 
spiritual renewal and consecration to God and 
His service (see 1 Tim. i. I, ii. 5, 6, iii. 16; 2 1 im. 
i. 10; Tit. ii. 13, 14, iii. 5, 6). 

There arc evidences of an ordered and more 
regulated congregational worship, found in 
references to the necessary place of reading of 
Scripture, exhortation and teaching (1 Tim. iv. 
13), and of supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings (1 Tim. ii. 1). There arc truces of 
hymns, of credal and liturgical fragments, of 
do.xologies (see 1 Tim. iii. 16, vi. 13-16; 2 Tim. 
i. 9,10, ii. 8, 11-13, iv. 1; Tit. ii. 11-14, iii. 4-7). 
Guidance is given for the proper appointment of 
individuals to responsible oversight and ministry, 
in pastoral care and exposition of the Word; and 
plain and detailed warning is given of the 
dangers latent in unwise appointments. Each 
local congregation, or church, is recognized as 
a household of God, and a divinely intended 
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warden of, and witness for, the truth. And such 
congregations are likely to prove steadfast and 
faithful in the face of perils from within as well 
as from without only if diligent attention is paid 
to such proper procedure (1 Tim. iii. 15, RV). 
Yet underlying all such detailed guidance, and 


predominantly expressed through it, is the com¬ 
pelling awareness that what matters most of all 
is not the system but the men; the main stress is 
not on office and form but on genuine Christian 
character and on conscientious and consistent 
behaviour. 


I TIMOTHY: OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. PERSONAL Al^DRESS AND CiREETlNG. i. 1, 2 

11. A FORMER CHARGE REITERATED, i. 3-20 

III. AN EXHORTATION TO PRAYER, ii. J-7 

IV. GUIDANCE CONCERNING PRAYING AND TEACHING IN THE 

CONGREGATION, ii. 8-15 

V. QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, iii. 1-16 
Vi. A SOLEMN WARNING REGARDING FALSE TEACHING, iv. 1-5 

VII. TIMOTHY'S TEACHING AND PERSONAL BEHAVIOUR, iv. 6-16 

Vlll. SPECIAL GROUPS WITHIN THE CHURCH, v. 1—vi. 2 

IX. SOME FURTHER WARNINGS, vi. 3-10 

X. A SOLEMN PERSONAL CHARGE, vi. 11-16 
XL THE RIGHT USE OF MATERIAL THINGS, vi. 17-19 
Xll. A FINAL EXHORTATION, vi. 20, 21 


I TIMOTHY: COMMENTARY 


I. PERSONAL ADDRESS AND 
GREETING. L I, 2 

Paul writes as an apostle (I), as one conscious of 
a mission given to him by divine appointment. 
He writes as a servant of Jesus, recognized as 
Messiah or the Lord's anointed; one might 
almost say he writes as an ambassador of ‘King 
Jesus*. The form ‘Christ Jesus’ is characteristic 
of the Epistle; sec iw here, and cf, i. 12, 14, 15. 
This commission of Paul's is an expression of 
God’s own activity to save men, and is dirc'ctcd 
towards helping men to find sure hope of this 
salvation in Christ. Such language indicates at 
once that this is more than a private, personal 
letter. It is written to Timothy as to a genuine 
second-generation Christian, one of the true 
children in the faith of Christ, to whom Paul 
can look to ctirry on the work and witness of 
the gospel. Its contents concern Timothy's 
activity as a minister in the church, household 
or family of God; see iii. 14, 15. The spontaneous 
way in which Christ is twice coupled with God 
Himself in these verses implies a significant 
recognition of His place in the Godhead. 

II. A FORMER CHARGE REITERATED. 

I. 3-20 

a. A call to oppose false doctrine (I. 3-11) 

Paul reminds Timothy of the particular task 
committed to him when he urged him to remain 


at Ephesus; he was to admonish those who are 
tending to turn aside to false and profitless 
teaching, and to recall them to sincere and 
devoted Christian living. It is noteworthy how 
quickly the churches were troubled from within 
by false teachers, and how Paul viewed such men 
with the most solemn gravity, and took deliberate 
and sustained precaution against their poten¬ 
tially fatal influence. Cf. vi. 3-5; Acts xx. 28-30; 
Cial. i. 6 9. The varied errors are all compre¬ 
hensively described as the teaching of other (rv 
‘diflerent’) doctrine (3). Note that this implies a 
recognized ‘form of doctrine' or ‘pattern of 
teaching' (Rom. vi. 17) already generally ac¬ 
cepted. Here the danger is lest wrong attention 
be paid to (probably Jewish) fables and gene- 
alogies (4), possibly fanciful additions to, and 
interpretations of, the Old Testament. To try to 
find hope in human descent or succession is 
inconclusive and unsatisfying, i.e. endless (4). 
Such inquiries give rise only to controversial 
questionings; they do not serve to establish 
confidence. Godly edifying (4); rv ‘a dispensation 
(rv mg. ‘stewardship') of God’. The meaning 
is either that they cannot further that dispensa¬ 
tion of God in the gospel which offers men 
salvation by faith, or that they do not promote 
that effectual discharge of the stewardship of 
life, to which wc are called as believers. 

In contrast to these mistaken activities of 
some, the practical teaching of the gospel de- 
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mands a response which is expressed in inner 
sincerity and active goodwill. The four charac¬ 
teristics of verse 5 are acquired in the reverse 
order. Faith, which is no mere pretence, is the 
foundation. This issues in the inward enjoyment 
of a pure heart, and the concern to preserve a 
good conscience, and in the outward practice of 
love (charity) towards God and men. Such love 
is the end in view, the proper goal or completion 
of saving faith. Cf. Acts xv. 9, xxiv. 16; Cial. v. 6. 
The aforementioned ‘some’ have not only failed 
to aim at and pursue this end; they also haie 
turned aside unto vain jangling (uv ‘talking’) 
instead of doing, and to an activity which is 
valueless instead of fruitful (6). They are 
dominated by the desire to be authorities or 
teachers of the law (7), like Jewish rabbis. Actually 
they have no proper understanding of the things 
concerning which they thus not only talk but 
even make self-confident assertions. They arc, 
therefore, a serious danger to the Christian 
community, capable of deceiving and misleading 
many. 

Lest his derogatory reference to would-be 
law-teachers should be misunderstood, Paul 
introduces a statement (verses 8-11) declaring 
that the law is good, and that it supports and 
complements the gospel by forbidding every¬ 
thing that is opposed to its wholesome teaching. 
The fault lies with the false teachers, who do not 
use the law as God intended it to be used, i.e. 
to restrain and convict evil-doerN. It is not in¬ 
tended as material for fanciful interpretation and 
profitless speculation on the part of the righteous 
or justified man. Evil-doers are here described as 
lacking moral standards, reverence for Ciod, a 
sense of the holy, and without regard for family 
relations, human life, sexual purity and .social 
good faith. As a consequence they are unruly, 
sinful, profane, merciles.s. In verses 9 and 10 
Paul obviously follows the order of the Ten 
Commandments and bluntly sjxjcifics violations 
in their most extreme form. The sound doctrine 
(10), or wholesome, healthful leaching, is a 
phrase characteristic of, and peculiar to, the 
Pastoral Epistles. By contrast, false teaching is 
like gangrene (2 Tim. ii. 17, rv); and devotion 
to it a sign of spiritual sickness (1 fim. vi. 3, 4, 
RV mg.). The glorious gospel (11); rv ‘the 
gos|>cl of the glory’. The genitive is one of con¬ 
tent rather than of quality. God’s glory is re¬ 
vealed to men in the gospel which tells men of 
Christ; ‘the glory’ is virtually a reference to 
Christ Himself. Cf. In. i. 14, 18; 2 Cor, iv. 4, 6. 

b. Paul’s own experience of salvation (i, 12-17) 
Paul proceeds indirectly to encourage Timothy 
to a high yet humble view of his calling and to 
a sustained devotion to its discharge. This he 
does by a typical, parenthetical doxology to 
Christ and to God for his own amazing experi¬ 
ence of divine mercy, and for his appointment 
by Christ to a stewardship of that gospel (note 
also verse 11), to which he first owed his own 
salvation. In the Christian experience the com¬ 


plement to trusting Christ and to being inwardly 
empowered by Him is to be trusted by Him to 
fulfil some appointed ministry (12, rv). The word 
ministry (Gk. diakonia, without the definite 
article) is potentially very general in reference, 
though Paul often uses it (and ‘minister’, Gk. 
diakonos), as no second-century writer would 
have been likely to do, to refer to his apostolic 
office (cf. Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 6, v, 18, vi. 3). 
Injurious (13), Gk. hyhristes, describes a doer of 
outrage, a man given to violence. It was when 
Paul was showing no mercy, as one strong in 
the conviction that he knew what was right, that 
he was treated mercifully, as one whose active 
unbelief prevented him from understanding the 
truth. Such is the overflowing excess of divine 
grace (cf. Rom. v. 8, 10, 20), given to us in 
Christ Jesus, and moving us to live the charac¬ 
teristic Christian life of Jaith and love (14), 
instead of the typical sinful life of unbelief and 
enmity (so violently expressed in Saul before his 
conversion), 'fhus it was through a deep, personal 
experience of its benefit that Paul both learned 
and exemplified the character and the trust¬ 
worthiness of that gospel w hich he was appointed 
to beseech all men to believe (as faithful) and to 
receive (as worthy) (15). For he still (note the 
significant present tense, / am) knew himself as 
chief sinners (15). He knew that the purpose 
of the incarnation of God’s Son as Messiah 
Jesus was to save sinners like himself. He knew 
that God's purpose in showing such a chief 
sinner as himself such utterly undeserved mercy 
was to make his life a pattern (RV ‘ensample’), 
or exhibit, of the full extent of Christ’s long- 
suffering kindness (i.e. towards such a violent 
opponent). Such an exhibit would encourage 
others in the future to found their confidence 
upon the .same Saviour, and thus enter into the 
enjoyment of the life eternal. Verse 17 includes 
.some noteworthy infinite and ab.solute attributes 
of God. King eternal: rv mg. ‘King of the ages’, 
the plural word suggesting eternity; He is 
sovereign over all. It may be better to understand 
‘is’ rather than he in the phra.se be honour and 
glory’, cf. Mt. vi. 13. 

c. A reminder and a warning (i. 18-20) 

Paul appeals to the inspired words, which at the 
beginning of Timothy’s ministry indicated the 
work and spiritual warfare to which he is called 
(cf. iv. 14). He then warns him of the underlying 
cause of that spiritual disaster to which some 
have already come. The prophecies (18) may have 
marked Timothy out as chosen of God for 
special service (see rv mg.). He was meant to find 
hy them (lit. ‘in them’) inspiration or fortifi¬ 
cation to wage a good campaign (Gk. strateid) 
for God (18). Comparison of verses 18 and 19 
with verse 5 suggests that Paul is repeating a 
charge originally given to Timothy concerning 
the importance of moral sincerity. It is because 
some have failed just here, and deliberately 
thrust away from themselves the good conscience 
to which they should have held fast, that they 
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have made shipwreck with regard to the Christian 
faith and become heretical in their leaching. 
(For more detail about Ilymenaeus (20) see 2 
Tim. ii. 16-18.) Their error is so blasphemous 
that for their own good they have had to be 
severely disciplined. Delivered unto Satan (20); 
cf. Jb. ii. 6; 1 Cor. v. 5. This seems to mean to 
excommunicate. By putting such an one outside 
the sphere of Christ’s kingdom or protection, 
he was exposed to the dominion of Satan, and 
particularly to his power to inflict physical 
disease. 


III. AN EXHORTATION TO PRAYER, 
ii. 1-7 

Paul begins here to indicate the particular items 
of his general charge. He treats as of first im¬ 
portance the full practice of prayer for alt men 
(1). It seems probable that Jewish or Gnostic 
heretical teaching was suggesting the restriction 
of salvation to a particular race, or to certain 
classes only. Paul, therefore, justifies his uni¬ 
versal exhortation by a sixfold assertion. He 
points to the character and will of God as the 
universal Saviour, to His unity as the one God 
of all men, to His provision of the human 
Christ Jesus as the single Mediator between 
Himself and the whole human race, to the 
universal scope of Christ’s redeeming act which 
was for all (6), to the consequent testimony to 
this accomplished redemption which is being 
given now that the proper time for it has arrived, 
and to his own divine appointment to a share 
in its proclamation as none other than a teacher 
of the Gentiles (7), i.e. one called to evangelize 
men of all nations alike. 

The four words used for prayer (1) may be 
progressive as well as comprehensive, indicating 
the supplication of one in need, the general out¬ 
going of prayer to God alone, confident boldness 
of access to God’s presence to make known one’s 
requests, accompanied by consequent thanks¬ 
giving for mercies enjoyed and prayers answered. 
The word intercessions (Gk. enteuxeis) has no 
necessary reference to others; its primary idea is 
of approach to a superior to make request (cf. 
older English meaning of ‘intercession’ in Jc. 
xxvii. 18, xxxvi. 25). Such prayers should pri¬ 
marily be for all men’s .salvation; but a comple¬ 
mentary duty, if Christians are to be free to live 
as they ought in this world, is to pray for rulers 
and for all who occupy ‘high place' (rv), that 
by their government they may preserve peace 
and order. In all godliness and honesty (2) means 
with due reverence for God and with a proper 
sense of the seriousness of life, rv renders 
‘godliness and gravity’. This (i.e. such praying) 
is intrinsically good, and pleasing to God because 
in harmony with His will for men (3). Verse 4 
does not say that God has determined that every 
single man must be saved; but simply that His 
general desire for mankind is that all alike shall 
enjoy salvation (cf. Rev. vii. 9, 10). This uni¬ 
versality arises first from God’s oneness. Since 


He is the only God, He deals directly and in the 
same way with all men (see Rom. iii. 30, x. 12). 
The man (5); Gk. anthropos, ‘a human being’, 
without the definite article; rv renders ‘himself 
man’. The very humanity of Christ and His 
appointment as the only mediator between God 
and men supply added indication that the 
salvation provided in Him is for men, and for 
all men alike. Ransom (6), Gk. antilytron^ 
indicates a price paid for release. The preposition 
anti, ‘instead of’, suggests substitution; cf. Mk. 
viii. 37, x. 45 (Gk.). Note that what Christ thus 
gave was himself (6). In faith and verity (7) may 
indicate Paul's sincerity or, more probably, the 
subject of his teaching; cf. verse 4. 

IV. GUIDANCE CONCERNING PRAYING 
AND TEACHING IN THE CONGRE¬ 
GATION. ii. 8-15 

In all congregations it should generally be the 
men who lead in prayer, and those who do it 
should be careful to do it worthily. Similarly, in 
the congregation women should abstain from 
lavish adornment, and seek to commend them¬ 
selves by their good works. They should display 
a becoming modesty and restraint, a quiet and 
submissive readiness to learn, rather than a 
self-assertive desire to teach. The proper place 
of woman in relation to man is indicated by the 
original order of creation; and her unfitness as 
a guide of the man is demonstrated by the way 
in w'hich Eve was deceived and transgressed 
God’s commandment. Woman’s special calling 
is to motherhood; and, although there are now 
pain and peril in childbirth (see Gn. iii. 16), 
those women will be brought safely through who 
respond fully to the demands of the go.spel. 

In verse 8 Paul gives authoritative counsel 
which is to apply every }vhere (rv ‘in every place’), 
i.e. wherever Christians meet for worship. To 
‘lift up the hands’ was a recognized outward 
expression of the attitude of prayer (see Ex. xvii. 
11,12; 1 Ki. viii. 22; Ps. xxviii. 2). The conditions 
of effective praying are purity (selfward), peace 
(manward), faith (Godward) (8^ Women are to 
give a silent witness by their seemly dress and 
deportment, and by lives of active good works 
(9, 10). Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 1-6. Shamefacedness, Gk. 
aidds, signifies a proper sense of shame which 
preserves one from all unbecoming behaviour; 
sobriety, Gk. sdphrosyne, describes a balanced 
and discreet self-rCvStraint. In public worship it 
becomes the woman to be silent and submissive 
—that is part of her true dignity—not to try to 
take over the reins and direct the man (11, 12). 
So Paul docs not suffer (rv ‘pennit’) this; to do 
so would be to encourage something bad for 
both sexes and to violate the created order. 
This appeal to the mind and purpose of the 
Creator shows clearly that Paul is not basing 
what he says simply on the position assigned to 
woman in the society of that day. He is appealing 
rather to a guiding principle of universal and 
abiding application (see 1 Cor. xi. 2-16n.). 
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Further, the tragedy of the fall establishes the 
general truth that a woman is more easily 
deceived than a man; so it is out of place for her 
to take the lead in settling either doctrine or 
practice for the Christian community. (Note that 
it is, however, a woman's pri\ilege to teach 
children and younger women; see 2 I'im. i. 5, 
iii. 14, 15; Tit. ii. 3, 4.) In verse 15 the change 
to the plural they follows a reference to ‘woman’ 
in verses 11-14 which is generic and collective. 
The concluding sentence indicates what each 
particular woman must actively do in order to 
experience the blessings of salvation in relation 
to the discharge of her function of motherhood. 
Cf. i. 5; these words in faith, etc., indicate the 
pathway of Christian obedience. 

V. OUALllTCATIONS FOR THE 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, iii. 1-16 

The function of oversight in or ‘taking care of* 
the church of God (see verse 5) is a worthy task 
that should be well discharged. It requires a man 
of blameless, pure, disciplined and generous 
character, who manages his own home well; and 
particularly no recent convert, but one w'hose 
established good conduct as a Christian is well 
spoken of so that he may give no occasion to 
the devil to accuse or ensnare him either because 
of his own pride, or because of the reproaches 
of those outside the church. Similarly, those who 
arc to serve as deacons ought lirsl to have 
approved themselves by their consistent and 
conscientious Christian behaviour, particularly 
in matters of self-discipline and home manage¬ 
ment. For this similarly is a ministry which ought 
to be discharged well, and those who fulfil it 
worthily w ill thereby both ensure their own good 
standing as Chri.stians and greatly increase the 
outspoken confidence with which they can com¬ 
mend the Christian faith. 

a. The office of a bishop (iii. 1-7) 

Paul’s first concern here is to encourage a proper 
regard for the task of oversight or episcopacy 
(Gk. episkope), and the corresponding recog¬ 
nition that those who are to undertake it ought 
to be men above reproach. Bishop (Gk. epi~ 
skopos) and ‘elder’ (Gk. preshyteros) were in 
New Testament times alternative names for the 
same officer (see Tit. i. 5, 7; Acts xx. 17, 2X), the 
first term indicating function or duty, and the 
second dignity or status. The hushaml of one 
wife (2); this phrase is variously interpreted. 
The parallel phrase in v. 9, the wife of one man, 
suggests that it means ‘married only once’. It 
doubtless means a man free, as many converts 
to the faith were not, from all un.satisfactory 
.sexual history or associations. Patient^ not a 
brawler (3); the Greek words mean ‘forbearing’, 
or ‘considerate’, and ‘not contentious’. Capacity 
for effectively controlling others will not find 
expression in church oversight if it is lacking in 
a man’s handling of his own children. Lifted up 
with pride (6); RV ‘puffed up’; the Greek parti¬ 


ciple means ‘beclouded’, and so in a confused 
state of mind, here due to conceit because of 
sudden elevation to office. The condemnation of 
the devil (6) probably refers to the judgment 
under which the devil came because of his 
insensate pride. Though, as the Circck word 
diaholos occurs in these Epistles in the sense of 
‘slanderer’ or ‘accuser’ (sec verse 11), some 
would interpret it in verses 6 and 7 in this sense. 
Then the phrase in verse 6 would mean ‘the 
judgment passed upon him by the typical 
slanderer’; and verses 6 and 7 together would 
reinforce at the end the first qualification lor a 
bishop mentioned in verse 2, i.e. ‘w'ithoiit re¬ 
proach' (RV), having a good reputation, and so 
not open to obvious or easy attack from ‘the 
slanderer'. 

b. The office of a deacon (iii. 8 13) 

Deacons (8). 1 he Greek word has a very general 
meaning, ‘ministers’. But in the Christian fellow¬ 
ship it obviously became the special term for a 
class of helpers subordinate to bishops or elders; 
cf. Phil. i. 1. As the qualifications emphasized in 
this whole section are moral, and are such as 
ought to characterize all good Christians, much 
the same arc required in deacons as in bishops. 
If, how'ever, as seems likely, deacons did house 
visitation and looked after church funds, there 
is special appropriateness in the qualifications 
stressed in verse 8. Doubletoj^j^ued means saying 
different things to diiVerenl people to suit the 
occasion; or the (ireek word dilogos can mean 
simply ‘given to repetition’, i.e. a talebearer. 
Greedy of filthy lucre: the Circck word means 
disposed to seek gain in base and shameful ways; 
cf. Tit. i. 7, 11. A mystery (9) is .something hidden 
from men in general, but openly revealed to the 
privileged, in this case to those who have faith 
(cf. iii. !()). Such faith and understanding can be 
healthily maintained only where there is active 
conscientious obedience; cf. i. 5, 19, ii. 15. None 
should be allowed to serve as deacons unless 
they have first thus openly approved ihcm- 
.selvcs as worthy in the eyes of all. 

In verse II the (rreek word ‘women’ (rv) is 
ambiguous. Ji could mean the deacons’ wives. 
Here it may refer to w'omen workers or deacon¬ 
esses (cf, Rom. xvi. I, rv). The four qualifications 
demanded are closely parallel to tho.se demanded 
of men in verse 8; in the misuse of the tongue 
women arc more prone to be slanderers (Gk. 
diaholoi). A good degree (13) has been inter¬ 
preted of the first step on the ladder of promo¬ 
tion; but this does not suit the context. Some 
regc'ird the ‘good standing and great boldness’ 
(rv) thus gained as pointing Crodward, partic¬ 
ularly with reference to the day of judgment 
and reward; cf. vi. 19; 1 Jn. il. 28, iii. 21, iv. 17. 
It seems more appropriate, however, to interpret 
the words manward, for the main emphasis of 
lhi.s whole section is on the need for a worthy 
reputation to be gained and maintained in the 
eyes of men by all who are to hold office in the 
church. For this use of boldness cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
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c. The purpose of these instructions (iii. 14 J6) 

Ucm' thou oughtest (15); better, as in kv, ‘how 
men ought'. Haul is concerned to guide the 
behaviour of all church members, not of 1 iinolhy 
only, and that because of the character of the 
company to which they belong. I he reference is 
to each local congregation; there are no dehniic 
articles. Iwery such congregation is a genuine 
house (i.e. ‘temple’ or ‘family’) and church of 
Ciod, not occupied like a heathen icmj'/le by a 
lifeless idol, but enjoying the manifested presence 
of the living Go(K\ 5). Also, its corporate existence 
and regular public meetings provide for the 
truth in that locality a visible witness, or pillar, 
and an enduring support. Groumi (15). The 
Greek hccirioma seems rather to mean ‘bulwark’ 
or ‘stay’ (sec rv mg.). Vcr.se 16 summarizes this 
truth as a mystery revealed to those who Itavc a 
spirit of true piety or due reverence. The common 
Christian confession indicates its greatness (the 
Greek says it is ‘confessedly’ great). Fhere 
follows a quotation from such a confession, 
abruptly introduced in tlie Greek by a masculine 
relative pronoun, obviously referring to Christ; 
for this ‘mystery’ is a lYrson (cf. Col. i. 27). I he 
rh.Mlimical and antithetical phrases suggest a 
quotation from an early credal iiyrnn. Hre- 
cxislence is implied and incarnation asserted. It 
is by what happened in the realm of His spirit 
(Kv) that His true identity wa.s vindicated (cf. 
Rom. I. 3), This manifestation of Ciod in history 
disclosed new wonders even to angels (cf. Hph. 
iii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12), and has provided a go.spel to 
be preached to all nations. His consequent 
rewards are a company of believers gathered 
from earth, and His own exaltation to a per¬ 
manent place of glory in heaven. 

\ r. A S(3Id:MN WARNING RIvGARDING 
1 ALSls TEACHING, iv. 15 

In surprising contra.sl to these things (iii. 15. l(i), 
Paul icstitics that unmistakable witness ha^ been 
given by the Spirit that there will be in the future, 
on the part of some in the church, an abandon¬ 
ment of revealed truth. I’his will be due funda¬ 
mentally to the inllucncc of evil spirits, and more 
immediately to the fafse leaching of insincere 
men, who will be the instruments of these evil 
spirits, and who will improperly insist on the 
necessity of abstaining from marriage and from 
certain foods. Such teaching directly contradicts 
the purpose of the Creator, parliculaily His 
purpose for fully instructed believers. For every¬ 
thing which Ciod made is not only good in itself, 
but intended to be used by men. Nothing, 
therefore, is to be rejected as absolutely unusable. 
Rather we need to learn how we may properly 
and continuously sanctify thing.s to our use in 
a spirit of thanksgiving, expressed to God in 
appropriate prayer, particularly prayer itself 
learnt from the written Word of God. 

The Spirit speaketh (I); probably through 
Christian prophets, or possibly through Paul 
himself (cf. Acts xx. 23, xxi. II; see also Mt. 


xxiv. 11). Latter times (1); the Greek means 
‘later’ (as in kv), or subsequent to the time of 
writing, not ‘Iasi’. The fait It (I), with the definite 
article, indicates the body of revealed truth 
(cf. i. 19, kv; Jude 3). The iloctrincs (1) are not 
about devils, but they emanate from devils. Over 
against the Spirit and the mystery of godliness 
stand misleading spirits and their false teaching. 
In verse 2 note the alternative reading of the Rv. 
i'hese men are said to be cither lacking in 
moral sensitiveness (as av), or bearing the brand- 
mark of sin, that is, something known inw'ardly 
to the consciences of the individuals concerned 
(“their owm’ is emphatic), though they deceive 
others by their hypocrisy. The assertions of 
verses 3-5 are significant when studied in relation 
to the Gnostic and dualistic views that matter is 
evil and not created by God. But, while God 
created everything for use by men, right use 
depends on faith, full knowledge and an actively 
expressed spirit of thanksgiving. The word of 
God {5) is a common phrase for divinely inspired 
utterance, especially as found in Scripture. Here 
ii .suggests the use in saying ‘grace’ of actual Old 
icstament phraseology; or it may mean that 
such eating is sanctioned by explicit divine 
direction. 


VIl. TIMOTHY’S TEACHING AND 
PERSONAL BEHAVIOUR, iv. 6-16 

Paul makes plain to Timothy that his calling to 
the .service of Christ demands faithful devotion, 
both in his own living and in his ministry to his 
fcllow-Christians. He must be careful both to 
preach what is true and profitable and himself 
to practise and pursue the same. Ihe various 
aspects of the ministry of the Word must all be 
diligently discharged, and the God-given gift for 
such service fully exercised. Such ministry de¬ 
mands utter devotion. To live in this way leads 
to the double reward of salvation fully enjoyed 
by both preacher and hearers alike. 

In verse 6 follow rv. It is Timothy's responsi¬ 
bility to set these truths (sec verses 4, 5) before 
the Christians, to lay them down as the founda¬ 
tion of right practice (Gk. hypotithemenos). Only 
as he does so will his own training in, and 
obedience to (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 10, rv), the truth find 
its proper fullilment in worthy ministry. It is, 
too, by sucli ministry that a man approves him¬ 
self as a stood minister of Jesus Christ (6). The 
ideas suggested by projane and godliness, and by 
/Y'/hjeand exercise thyself unto, stand in opposi¬ 
tion (7). One can give oneself to the good only 
by having nothing to do with the bad. Christ’s 
minister must keep himself spiritually fit by 
appropriate nourishment (6) and exercise (7). 
Instead of the misleading self-discipline of 
asceticism (3), let him engage in proper and 
strenuous Christian training (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25- 
27) Even at its best, bodily discipline as an end 
in itself is of only limited value (8). In hi i training 
the Christian minister ought rather to make 
godliness (8), or tlie devotion of his life to the 
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proper worship of God, his dominant aim. The 
benefit thus to be gained is without limit or 
all-embracing; it concerns one's true spiritual 
life rather than one's physical existence (Gk. 
zde, not bios as in 2 Tim. ii. 4), and it promotes 
its future as well as its present well-being or full 
enjoyment (8). Such teaching is worthy to be 
believed and received, i.e. acted on, by all 
Christians (9). It indiciJtes the ‘end’ (rv) that 
Paul himself has in view (note the use of ue in 
verse 10) in continuing to face the physical 
effort and endurance demanded by his apostolic 
labours. Also, hope of this benefit is grounded, 
not on any power in the physical exertion to 
produce such a result, but on God in His re¬ 
vealed character as living (Gk. zon) and as 
Saviour (10). These characteristics assure men 
of His ability and His readiness to give them 
true life (Gk. zoe). While God, by His gracious 
providences, shows Himself active to save in 
His dealings with all (cf. Mt. v. 45, vi. 26), the 
full exhibition of ail that His saving activity can 
mean is especially realized in the experience of 
believers. 

This proper practice of Christian living 
Timothy is both to enjoin and explain (11), in 
order to lead his hearers to engage in it with full 
understanding. His relative youthful ness and 
natural diffidence must not be allowed to en¬ 
courage any to look down on him (12; cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 10, 11). Rather, he should openly set himself 
before all as a model to be imitated (cf. Phil, 
iii. 17; 2 Thes. iii. 9), not only in his teaching, 
but also in his conduct and in the underlying 
love, faith and purity to which it obviously 
gives expression (12). Also, as one called to a 
special ministry in the congregation, he must 
give sustained attention (13) to its three main 
responsibilities: public reading of the Scriptures; 
exhortation or preaching (i.e. sermons); doctrine 
(rv ‘teaching’) or giving instruction (cf. Lk. iv. 
16; Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21, xvii. 2, 3). 

Nor should he forget and leave uncxercised 
the special gift he has w'ithin him for such 
ministry (14). Note that such God-given enable¬ 
ment demands human co-operation for its full 
exercise (cf. Phil. ii. 12, 13; 2 Tim. i. 6). Timothy 
had been assured of the character and of the 
impartiition of this gift by the complementary 
witness of both a prophetic word and a solemn 
ordination (cf. Acts xiii. 1-3). Note the signifi¬ 
cant reference to the corporate function of a 
body of local elders acting together (presbytery), 
and the combination in significant order of 
prophecy and symbolic action directed towards 
the recipient (i.e. ‘word’ and ‘sacrament’). In 
verse 15 follow rv. 7*he minister must continually 
give his whole mind and self to these things. Not 
only should he thus make ‘progress’ (rv), but 
also it should be obvious to all that he is thus 
growing in grace of personal character and in 
the fulness and quality of his teaching. These are 
the things to which he must unceasingly apply 
himself (16). Such practice by the minister is the 
way to ensure the full salvation of himself and 


his hearers alike. Note how the nunister ex¬ 
plicitly fulfils his ministry by what he says (those 
he serves are described as them that hear thee)^ 
and implicitly completes it by how he himself 
lives. 

VUI. SPECIAL GROUPS WITHIN 
THE CHURCH, v. 1—vi. 2 

a. General instructions (v. 1, 2) 

Ministry like Timothy’s involved dealing with 
people and solemnly confronting them with the 
truth, and this duty must be discharged; but it 
should be fittingly done in true affection and with 
sober restraint. It does not become a relatively 
young minister like Timothy sharply to repri¬ 
mand anyone older than himself. The word 
elder (1) refers simply to age not office. The 
qualification with (rv ‘in') all purity (2) refers 
particularly to Timothy's ministry to the young 
women. It is part of his responsibility to exhort 
them, but he must watch against any develop¬ 
ment, or even suggestion, of improper interest or 
intimacy, in l it. ii. 3-5 the actual training of 
young women is explicitly entrusted to older 
Christians of their own sex. 

b. Instructions about widows (v. 3-16) 

In rightly marking widows out for appropriate 
regard and care, those should be distinguished 
for such honour and help who are, on the one 
hand, really destitute, and, on the other, truly 
worthy. Whenever possible, widows should be 
provided for by their own children or families; 
this is an obvious Christian duty, and the church 
ought not to be needlessly burdened. Only those 
w'idows should be enrolled among those who 
fulfil ministry and receive maintenance who arc 
sixty or over, who have been married only once 
and do not intend to remarry, and who are well 
spoken of as active in good works. Younger 
women are unsuitable for such appointment. 
They may be tempted to remarry, or fall into 
the snare of making housc-to-house visitation 
an occasion for idle and harmful gossip. It is 
better for such to remarry and to shoulder the 
responsibilities of having children and running 
a home. In this way they may be able themselves 
to help widows whom the church would other¬ 
wise have to relieve. 

Honour (3). This may include the provision 
of necessary material assistance; see verse 17 
and Mt. xv. 5, 6. A genuine widow, or ‘widow 
indeed’, who needs such assistance is one without 
either means or relatives to support her; she is 
left desolate (5). Nephews (4); rv ‘grandchildren’; 
in 1611 ‘nephew’ meant ‘grandchild*. Every 
widow with such relatives should be supported 
by them. This means that they must, as a primary 
duty, learn (i.e. make it their regular practice) to 
show filial piety towards members of their own 
family, and to give back proper recompense to 
their parents or forebears. Such conduct is 
acceptable (4) not only to those who thus benefit, 
but also ‘in the sight of Cod’ (rv). 
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The genuine widow, in addition to being 
desolate, will commend herself as worthy of 
support as one who had acquired the habits of 
looking hopefully to God, not men, and devoting 
herself to long and frequent praying (5). In 
contrast to this the type of woman, who waste- 
fully or prodigally spends life and all that it 
brings, is not to be reckoned as actually a widow 
(i.e. a ‘widow indeed'); for, though living, she is 
in God's sight already dead (6). ITie need to make 
these distinctions and to maintain a worlliy 
standard must be definitely enforced by Timothy, 
with a view, not to shutting some widows out of 
bcnelil, but rather to securing that all will live 
irreproachable lives (7). Every Christian ought 
to take thought for the needs of his relatives, and 
most of all for those of the members of his own 
family. Not to do so is by act to deny the faith 
which with the mouth one professes. It would 
even make one worse than the unbelieving 
heathen, for he recognizes a duty in such 
matters (8). 

In verses 9 and 10 some find the earliest and a 
significant scriptural reference to an ‘order of 
widows’ (often mentioned in other early Christian 
writings). These seem to have been ‘women 
elders’ rather than ‘women deacons’ or ‘deacon¬ 
esses' (see iii. lln.), who can scarcely all have 
been over sixty. Their particular responsibilities 
appear to have l)een to care for children, parti¬ 
cularly orphans, and the younger women; this 
would involve house-to-house visitation. The 
qualifications for enrolment arc obviously strict. 
Such conditions seem clearly those for ministry 
rather than merely maintenance, unless the 
reference is to sj^ecially selected as well as needy 
widows, who are guaranteed pennanent lifelong 
support by the local church. The wife of one man 
must mean ‘married only once’ and, by implica¬ 
tion, pledged not to remarry. 

Paul gives two reasons for not enrolling 
younger widows. In the first place it is unwise to 
make them pledge not to remarry. For, should 
they later wish to do so, such desire, otherwise 
innocent, will then be a rebellion against the yoke 
of Christ, and will make them stand self-con¬ 
demned for casting off their first faith (12), i.e. 
setting aside their former pledge. Secondly, it 
would give them an undesirable opportunity to 
become talkative busybodies rather than active 
workers (13), The suggestion seems to be that 
still active, younger women, who as wives have 
been occupied with home management, if they 
are suddenly given maintenance, and possibly a 
ministry largely to be fulfilled by visiting other 
homes and by words of exhortation, may fall 
into the temptation to be lazy and to become 
talkers who make mischief by betraying con¬ 
fidences. Therefore, to avoid the danger of giving 
opponents a ground for reproaching Clirisiians, 
it is better that such women should remarry and 
be fully occupied again with family responsibil¬ 
ities. Some would say that this passage implies 
that the experience of married life develops a 
woinan*s aptitude for some tasks and lessens it 


for others; that younger women who are main- 
lianed by the church to do work as deaconesses 
should be spinsters, not widow's; or, alternatively, 
that any healthy widow under sixty ought to find 
some kind of employment (if not a husband) 
rather than be given full maintenance, even as 
a church worker. The adversary (14) seems here 
to mean the typical human opponent, not the 
devil. In verse 15 Paul appeals to the witness of 
experience to confirm his judgment. This kind 
of departure from the way of Christ (11) to 
follow Satan has thus occurred in some cases. 
The insertion of already suggests that it has 
happened in the short lime which has elapsed 
since such appointments of younger widows 
were first made. It is also significant as indicating 
that the probable date of such a reference to 
church organization is therefore not so late as 
might at first seem probable. 

c. The proper treatment, discipline and appoint¬ 
ment of presbyters (v. 17-25) 

Timothy was charged with special responsibilities 
in connection with the elders, who were the 
leaders of the local churches. Some of these were 
also active in preaching and teaching. He is, in 
particular, solemnly charged (21; see RV) to 
beware belli of wrong prejudice against, or undue 
partiality for, particular individuals. First, he 
must see that the value of the elders’ service is 
recognized and they themselves amply recom¬ 
pensed (17). Secondly, discipline of some who fail 
may be necessary: but no accusation should be 
treated seriously unless it is properly supported 
by confirming witnesses (19); and those proved 
guilty of sinful practices should be openly 
reproved (20). Thirdly, he should make no hasty 
appointments, ICvSt his own position be com¬ 
promised by connection with the sinful, and he 
himself be defiled (22). For neither all the bad 
nor all the good of any man’s character is 
immediately obvious. There are other things not 
so conspicuous, but dijicoverable by the patient 
and watchful investigator. In appointments to 
the presbyterate, therefore, it is a mistake either 
to receive or to reject anyone too quickly. 

Elders (17). In contrast with verse 1 the 
reference here is to those who are set over a local 
church as its leaders. The following verse makes 
plain that the honour they ought to be given 
includes material support (cf. verse 3); also it 
should be double or ‘ample'. Not only should 
they be given it, they should also be truly 
recognized as worthy of it. In verse 18 Paul 
quotes Dt. xxv. 4, not to enforce the letter of the 
law', but to appeal to the moral principle which 
it illustrates. Note the rv ‘when he treadeth’, i.e. 
while he is actually working (Gk. present parti¬ 
ciple). Some have w'ondered whether the phrase 
the scripture saith covers the second quotation, 
because it is found in Lk. x. 7. If so, it would be 
a remarkable reference to the third Gospel as 
Scripture. The words are more probably a well- 
known proverbial saying, quoted by our Lord, 
and here used by Paul to indicate the point of 
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his preceding Old Teslament quotation. In verse 
19 see RV and Dt. xix. 15. Them and all (20) arc 
perhaps best taken as both referring to the elders 
only, though the second, and some think the 
first also, may refer to church n^embers in 
general. Lay hands (22). For the practice cf. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 6. The meaning is, ‘Ordain no one 
with undue haste,* an injunction appropriately 
applying the preceding warning against partiality. 
Timothy will serve God and the churches well 
only if he keeps himself pure, and refuses to 
w'elcome the unworthy to partake in the leader¬ 
ship. in verse 23 see rv. in a personal parenthesis 
—a striking sign of titc Epistle’s genuineness— 
Paul indicates that this exhortation to keep him¬ 
self undefiled need not prevent Timothy, in the 
interests of his health, from ceasing to be a total 
abstainer (note the force of no longer) and taking 
wine in moderation. A little wine: contrast iii. 3. 
Note the indication that Timothy’s health was 
poor. Open beforehand {24); i.e. ‘clearly evident' 
(see RV) or ‘conspicuous’. Going before means 
‘leading the W'ay’. They follow after; i.e. some 
men are pursued later by the after-effects of their 
sins, which in due course find them out. They 
that are otherwise (25) means ‘good works that 
are not immediately evident'; these are, never¬ 
theless, not completely conccalable. 

d. The duly of Christian slaves (vi. 1, 2) 

These verses provide more teacliing for i'imothy 
to pass on concerning due honour (1; cf. v. 3, 17) 
to be given, this time by slaves to their masters. 
It will bring only dishonour on the name and 
go.spel of God, as apparently subversive of the 
existing social order, if Christians who hiippen 
to be slaves fail to be good slaves. Nor, if their 
masters happen to be fellow-believers, ought 
they to cease properly to respect them as their 
human masters. 'I hey ought rather to .serve them 
the better, just because those who get the benefit 
of their improved service are Christians. The 
RV is preferable in both verses. All honour (1) 
means ‘full honour’, honour in every form and 
way in which it is due. 

IX, SOME FURTHER WARNINGS, 
vi. 3-10 

Tt is ea.sy to be led astray by the worldly attrac¬ 
tiveness of some men's leaching; and yet it stands 
condemned as ‘different’ (3, rv), or heterodox, 
becau.se those who give it have clearly abandoned 
the fundamental spiritual loyalties, and their 
personal condition and conduct are unworthy. 
Also their teaching causes violent stKial .strife, 
because it serves only to pervert men’s moral 
judgment, to rob them of the truth, and to 
obsess them with the idea that the purpose of the 
practice of godliness is material gain (4, 5). 
Not that there is not great gain in true godliness, 
but only if one is free from covetousness (6). 
Since wc cannot amass wealth and take it with 
us when we leave this world, it is for us to be 
satLsfied here as long as we have food and cloth¬ 
ing (7, 8). For such as set their desire on the 


acquisition of wealth get enticed, ensnared, 
obsessed and utterly ovcrw'helmcd (9). Such love 
for money is a root which, if allowed to grow, 
produces only evils of every kind. Those who 
allow themselves to be occupied with it are 
commonly led astray from the faith, and cause 
ihemsehes many troubles (10). 

In \erscs 3 and 4 there is a contrast between 
teaching which is ‘healthful’ and teachers who 
arc ‘sick’ (see RV mg ). l eaching is confirmed 
a.s wholesome (3), first, by having Christ as its 
author and, second, by the God-fearing spirit 
and conduct of the teachci’. By contrast the false 
teacher stands self-condemned by his air of 
conceit, by his lack of understanding, and by his 
unhealthy obsession with the kind of discussion 
which only produces strife (4). In ver.se 5 follow 
RV. In the Greek the participles (not adjectives) 
describe pcrrnafient losses which have happened 
to them; their powers of moral judgment are 
destroyed, and they are deprived of the truth. 
So they now habitually suppose that godliness 
is a means to material gain. Gain (5); the Gk. 
porismos means virtiiallv ‘good business’, i.e. a 
.source of profit or way of gain. 1 he statements 
of verse 7 confirm the implied attitude of the 
passage to material things; they are of only 
secondary and passing importance, not part of 
the true and abiding self, not transferable to the 
life beyond. In verse 8 see uv: the Greek verb is 
future indicative. It is not so much an exhortation 
as a dogmatic assertion that this is the way of 
realized contentment--in contrast to setting one's 
mind on acquiring w'calth. f oolidi and hurtful 
lusts (9); i.e. passionate desires winch are doubly 
condemned as negatively senseless and positively 
injurious. In verse 10 see kv. The occupation of 
the mind with getting rich atid the consequent 
stretching out of oneself in its pursuit irsull in 
both negative loss (being ‘led astray from the 
faith’) and positive damage. In contrast to the 
‘good business’ of godliness it does not pay. 

X. A SOLEMN PERSONAL CHARGE, 
vi. 11-16 

Paul exhorts Timothy to be true to his Christian 
calling, to keep clear of such ensnaring things a.s 
the love of money, and to sustain the pursuit of 
Christian virtues (11). Let him maintain the 
contest worthily to the end, that he may gain 
the prize. He is committed to such a course by 
his Christian profession (12). Let the recollection 
that God secs and will not fail to sustain, that 
Christ Jesus Himself has confirmed the truth 
Timothy has confessed by the witness of His 
sufferings, and is going to be manifested openly 
as the Judge by the all-sovereign God—let such 
awareness enforce Paul’s charge to him not to 
defile or expose to reproach his Christian 
obedience (1.3-16). 

It is possible here to give some of the phrases 
a particular interpretation. Man of God (11) may 
refer to Timothy’s status as a worker; the phrase 
was a recognized Old Testament description for 
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a prophet (see 1 Sa. ix. 6). Verse 12b may refer 
to liis ordination, and verse J3 to our Lord's 
own faithful testimony before Pilate. I hcn verse 
14 will be a specific exhortation to Timothy to 
discharge his particular ministry. However, it 
seems preferable to give tlie phrases a more 
general reference. Man of God may describe any 
mature Christian (see 2 Tim. iii. 17). Verse 12b 
may refer to Timothy's baptism. 'The good 
confession' (rv; note the definite article) is ‘the 
faith' or truth then confessed, ^ood describing 
‘the faith confessed', not Timothy's confession 
of it. 'I'his same good confession Timothy is 
reminded was attested as true by our Lord 
Himself by His death and resurrection, which 
took place ‘under Pontius Pilate’ (an equally 
possible interpretation of the Cireek phrase, as 
in the Apostles* Creed). Some of the accompany¬ 
ing phraseology may well echo confessions of 
faith used in baptism. Note the reference to God 
as the Pre.servcr (rv mg.), etc., and to the passion 
and .second coming of Christ. This then means 
that Paul knows no belter way to exhort Timothy 
than to address to him words applicable not only 
to him as a special worker but to him (as to all) 
as a Christian believer. In vcr.se 12 the difference 
of the Greek tenses suggests fight as a sustained 
acti\ity and lay hold as a decisive act. Christ's 
appearing (14; Gk. epiphaneia), or ‘manifesta¬ 
tion’, will occur at its own proper lime by the 
pleasure and act of God, and as a ‘.showing’ or 
sign from His hand (cf. Jn. ii. 18). Verses 15 and 
16 provide a significant description of the unique 
majesty of God, In His absolute bliss and un¬ 
ending life He is completely self-contained. Such 
things belong wholly to Him, and to Him alone. 
He is thus the exclusive Lord of all cl.se. So to 
Him should all honour be rendered and all 
power ascribed. 

XL THL RIGHT VSE OF MATERIAL 
THINGS. VI. 17-19 

Rich Christians need to beware lest the possession 
of material wealth make them over-confident. 


Their settled hope should rest, not in the wealth 
and its characteristic in.sccurity, but in God the 
Giver (17). ITiey need, too, to remember that 
such wealth is given not to be hoarded, but to 
be enjoyed (cf. iv. 3-5) and used to do good (18). 
Thus to share one's good tilings liberally with 
others is the way to put by for the f uture some¬ 
thing more enduring than earthly riches, and thus 
to po.sscss true life (Gk. zdc) rather than just to 
have in abundance the present earthly means of 
livelihood (Gk./^/av). Sec 1 Jn. iii. 17; Lk. xii. 15. 

Note the contrast between this (rv ‘present’) 
world (17) and the time to come (19); cf. Ml. 
vi. 19-21. In verse 17 see rv. To ‘have their hope 
set on' brings out the force of tlie Greek perfect ; 
also the w^arning is enforced by giving pro¬ 
minence in thought not to the deceptive ‘riches’ 
but to their ‘uncertainty’. In verses 18, 19 sec 
RV and RV mg. Those with earthly riches arc 
exhorted to use them to acquire belter and more 
enduring wealth. For this they need paraJo.xically 
in deed and heart a readiness to share their 
material riches with others. 

XII. A FINAL EXHORl ATION. 
vi. 20, 21 

In an emphatic personal word to Tirnotli> Paul 
here briefly sums up his chief, twofold concern 
in writing—to secure that Timothy prcscives and 
hands on unimpaired the deposit of truth, and 
avoids the impious and arrogantly assertive false 
teaching, w'hich has already fatally side-tracked 
some. 

Timothy is here addressed as a steward who 
has been entrusted with ‘the deposit' (20, rv mg.; 
cf. 2 Tim. i. 12, 14, rv mg., ii. 2), i.e. what Jude 
(verse 4) calls ‘the faith delivered to the saints'. 
‘The {falsely so called) knowledge’ suggests an 
unjustified pretentiousness which consequently 
attracts adherents to their own undoing as 
believers. Grace he with thee is Paul's distincti ve 
form of Christian salutation to end an Lpislle; 
see 2 Thes. iii. 17, 18. 

A. M. SriiiBS. 
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VIIl. A CALL TO PREACH THE WORD IN SPITE OF PERSECUTION, 
iii. 10—iv. 5 

IX. A DESCRIPTION OF PAUL’S OWN CIRCUMSTANCES: FINAL 
GREETINGS, iv. 6-22 


II TIMOTHY: COMMENTARY 


I, PERSONAL ADDRESS AND 
GREETING, i. 1, 2 

Compare and see notes on 1 Tim. i. 1,2; Tit. i. 
1-4. It is typical of Paul to ascribe his apostleship 
to the wilt of God {cL the opening vei'se of I and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians and Colossians). He 
was overwhelmingly conscious that his appoint¬ 
ment was of God; see Gal. i. 1, 15, 16. According 
to the promise of life . . . in Christ Jesus (1). 
This expresses the concern of Paul's apostleship; 
it was to make this promise known, and to bring 
men to embrace it, that he was commissioned 
(cf. l it. i. 1-3). My dearly beloved son (2); RV 
*my beloved child'; an allectionatc indication of 
intimate association, particularly as leader and 
follower in work for God (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17). 
Paul often spoke thus of his converts; sec 1 Cor. 
iv. 14. 15; Gal. iv. 19; Phm. 10. 

il. THANKSGIVING FOR TIMOTHY’S 
FAITH, i. 3-5 

Paul confesses the depth of his feeling tow^ards 
Timothy, feeling to which he continually gives 
expression in his prayers, feeling which includes 
the eager yearning to have the joy of seeing 
Timothy again, instead of the recollection of the 
tears which he shed when they parted. Above 
all, Paul .says, he thanks God as he is reminded 
in his prayers of the sincerity of Timothy's faith, 
and of the similar faith of his grandmother and 
mother before him. (It seems best thus to make 
the remembrance of Timothy's faith the cause of 
Paul’s thankfulness, and to regard the interven¬ 
ing clauses as describing the circumstances when 
this occurs. This understanding of the sense is 
helped by reading ‘as’ instead of that in verse 3.) 
In the context of this thought about Timothy 
Paul becomes conscious how much he too owes 
to his forebears, from whom he learnt to serve 
or worship God with conscientioas sincerity (3). 
Both these references may be regarded, therefore, 
as Christian testimonies to the value of a good 
Jewish religious upbringing- For when Timothy 
was taught the Old Testament as a small child 
(iii. 15) his teachers had probably not yet be¬ 
lieved in Christ. 

III. THE NEED FOR COURAGE AND 
nOELITY. i. 6-14 

Paul reminds Timothy that he has a spiritual 
gift, and that God’s endowments arc not given 
to make men cowardly, but strong, loving and 
sober—indeed ‘sobering’ (rv mg.). Therefore he 


ought to stir up into flame the God-given Arc, 
and in the strength of God to lake his share in 
any sufl'ering in which the gospel may involve 
him, by not hesitating to associate him.self with 
witness concerning our Lord, and with Paul as 
one who sulfers imprisonment on Christ’s 
account. To enforce this appeal Paul reminds 
Timothy how vsonderful the gospel is. For 
according to Flis own gracious purpose, and not 
because of anything which we have done, God 
has saved us. This gift of grace, already given to 
us tHifore world history began, has now been 
openly manifested through the advent of Jesus 
Christ to be our Saviour and through His victory 
over death. In consequence, through the gospel 
now being preached, incorruptible life has been 
brought out into the light (for men to .see as a 
reality and embrace as a possession, in contrast 
to previoUsS dark uncertainly alx>ul its existence 
and despair of its enjoyment). I his is the gospel, 
says Paul, which 1 am commissioned to preach; 
and it is through discharging this commission 
that I sufl'er as I do. Nor (in spite of imprison¬ 
ment and (he prospect of martyrdom) do 1 see 
any reason for l>eing ashamed of it. For God is 
faithful and able; so (although my day of ful¬ 
filling a stewardship in the gospel is done) I am 
sure He will preserve what He has thus entrusted 
to me so that a good account may be given on 
the final day of reckoning. It is this outline of 
wholesome teaching, says Paul to Timothy, 
passed on by me to you, which you must make 
your own and preserve, in responsive faith and 
love to Christ Himself. Remember also that 
God’s Spirit dwells in us to enable this steward¬ 
ship to be discharged. 

Wherefore (6); RV ‘for the which cause’; a 
reference to J imothy's unfeigned faith. Note how 
Timothy is not exhorted to seek fresh grace; he 
is rather reminded of grace already given and 
exhorted to stir it up into flame (see rv mg. and 
1 Tim. iv. 14n.). Fear (7); rv ‘fearfulncss’, or 
‘cowardice’; spirit il) may be interpreted as 
‘Holy Spirit’, or it may describe the human spirit 
as wrought on by the Holy Spirit. The two are 
complementary; cf. Rom. viii. 14-16, rv. His 
prisoner (8); i.e by His doing; cf. Eph. iii. 1; 
Phm. 9. Those who are saved arc first called by 
God according to His own freely predetermined 
purpose; this calling is holy because by it we are 
brought into likeness and fellowship with Him¬ 
self; cf. Rom. viii. 28-30. While these Pastoral 
Epistles repeatedly insist that good works are 
an intended fruit of salvation, they also make 
equally plain, in characteristic Pauline fashion, 
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that human good works are not its cause; cf. 
Tit. iii. 5; L-ph. ii. 8-10. Before the world began 
(9); RV, following the Greek, ‘before times 
eternar. Cf. av and uv of Tit. i. 2; Rom. xvi. 25. 
Abolished death (10); i.e. brought it to nought as 
a power overshadowing men; the Greek katargein 
means ‘to render inoperative’. Life and im¬ 
mortality (RV ‘incorruption’). The latter indi¬ 
cates the character of the former, i.e. life com¬ 
pletely exempt Horn destruction. / have believed 
(12). The Greek perfect tense used here implies 
a continuing altitude of trust consequent upon 
its decisive adoption. That which / have com¬ 
mitted unto him (12); see Rv mg. A.s the same 
Greek word clearly refers in i. 14 (sec rv mg.; 
cf. 1 Tim. vi. 20) to ‘the deposit’ of the gospel, 
with which the steward is entrusted, that sense 
seems preferable here. But the av interpretation 
is possible. An assertion by Paul of his hope of 
final personal salvation (cf. I Thes, v. 23) suits 
the context. His use of ‘guard* and ‘deposit’ 
(rv) may have suggested their further use in a 
contrasted sense in i. 14, 


IV, PAUL COMMENDS THE DEVOTION 
OF ONESIPHORUS. i. 1518 

Paul enforces his appeal to Timothy not to be 
ashamed of the gospel and its apostle (i. 8) in 
a day of persecution by reminding him both of 
the many who have been ashamed to be openly 
associated with Paul the prisoner and of one 
who outstandingly was not. Since Onesiphorus 
has shown such kindness to Paul in his need, 
Paul prays that the Lord will recompense him 
by showing kindness both to Onesiphorus's 
household now, and to Onesiphorus himself in 
the coming day of divine judgment and reward. 
In verse 15 render with rv ‘turned away’ (omit¬ 
ting AV be) which better expresses the sense. It 
was a decisive act of repudiation; they disowned 
Paul. By contrast Onesiphorus not only ac¬ 
knowledged and helped Paul after his arrest, but 
later, when he arrived in Rome, he took extra 
trouble to find Paul (apparently no easy task) 
in order again to encourage him (16, 17). 
Timothy, too, is well acquainted with the many 
ministries he performed in Ephesus (18), In this 
verse follow rv and omit unto me. Onesiphorus 
appears here as one separated from his house¬ 
hold, cither by absence from home, or quite 
possibly by death (cf. iv. 19). This does not mean, 
however, that Paul is praying for his present 
well-being as one dead, a practice completely 
unsupported elsewhere in Scripture. The prayer 
concerns not the intermediate state at all, but 
conduct in this life, and reward on the future 
day of judgment. Such desire for adequate and 
appropriate recompense then is one that can 
equally be express^ for living or dead, and is 
in harmony with the plain teaching of our Lord 
and the New Testament. See Mt. x. 33; Mk. viii. 
38; and compare and contrast 2 Tim. iv. 
14, RV, 


V. A I UR I HER EXHORTATION TO 

STEADFASTNESS AND DILIGENCE, 
ii. 1 13 

Following the example of Onesiphorus, and in 
contrast to the failure of others, Paul exhorts 
Timothy to find his strength in Christ and to be 
prepared to sulfer hardship. 1 wo tasks supremely 
matter: first, that the deposit of truth, the full 
gospel, should be faithfully handed on to faithful 
men, who will in their turn teach others; and 
secondly, that God’s purpose in giving the gospel 
should be fulfilled in the eternal salvation of the 
elect. Ihese tasks demand for their discharge 
such devotion, discipline and diligence as may 
be seen in the soldier (3, 4), the athlete (5) and 
the farmer (6). Ihey may also involve suffering, 
as may be seen in the actual Christian experience 
of the aged apostle himself. In the face of possible 
martyrdom, which is Paul’s prospect and may 
become Timothy’s, it is good to remember the 
faithfulness of God and the sure heavenly 
reward of present earthly sacrifice and steadfast¬ 
ness, as well as the corresponding shame that 
must follow failure. 

Be strong (1). The Greek present tense and 
passive voice means ‘be continually strength¬ 
ened’. Jn the grace that is in Christ Jesus (1) 
indicates the sphere in which alone this is 
possible. Commit (2); Gk. paratiihenai, from the 
same root as ‘deposit’ (Gk. paratheke) in i. 14 
(see RV mg.). Timothy had been solemnly en¬ 
trusted with the gospel by Paul. He is charged 
similarly to commit it to trustworthy ministers, 
who will in their turn pass it on to others. 
Among (i.e, in the presence of) many witnesses (2) 
may refer to those present when Timothy was 
set apart to this ministry; or the plirasc may 
mean that the content of Paul’s gospel had been 
confirmed to Timothy ‘through’ (Gk. dia) the 
testimony of many others. Endure (3); the sense 
of the Greek is ‘sufi'er with me' (see rv mg.; 
cf. 1. 8). That warreth (4); Gk. stratcuomenos, 
i.e. serving as a soldier. Such service demands 
complete detachment from ordinary worldly 
business, single, wholehearted devotion to obey¬ 
ing one’s commanding officer, and fulfilment of 
the purpose of one’s enrolment. In verse 5 see 
rv; the reference is to a competitor in an athletic 
contest. In ancient times the winner was given 
a crown or garland as his prize. Lawfully (5); 
i.e. according to the rules, in strict conformity to 
what the particular contest demands, first in 
training and then in actual performance. That 
lahoureth and first (6) are significant words added 
to an otherwise general statement. Such partak¬ 
ing is in contrast to the rightly inferior participa¬ 
tion of the indolent, I'hese three illustrations 
(ii. 3-6) enforce different aspects of the challenge 
to utter devotion to the worthy discharge of 
gospel ministry. 

Consider what I say (7); i.e. grasp the meaning 
of what has just been said, and its practical 
application to your own ministry. This is no 
empty exhortation, because the understanding, 
i.e. the ability to pass right judgment, the Lord 
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will give. Note rv ‘for' anU ‘shall’. M av niiseii (S); 
belter ‘is raised' or ‘risen’ (rv). I'imotliy is to 
lind inspiration in the recollection of Jesus 
\ indicated as ‘Messiah’ (C7//7 a;) not only by 
His human Oirth ofihe sceJof DuvLl in fulfilment 
of prophecy, but much more by resurreetion 
from the dead; cf. Acts ii. 36; Rom. i. 1-4. He 
can, tlierefore, be called to mind as the living 
Lord. Such essernial truth about Him is part of 
the gospel entrusted lt> Paul to be preached 
(and ihrouglt him to Timothy); cf. Rom. ii. 16, 
xvi. 25; 1 Cor. \v. J. 

W licrein (9); i.c. in this very gospel preaching 
of mine. I lie woui fjospel refers to the evangeliz¬ 
ing as well as to the evangel. / suffer trouhk\ 
as an evil doer^ even un/o bonds (9). These words 
emphasize the extremity of utterly undeserved 
indignity and shame which Paul was sulfering 
and which Timothy must be ready to share. Is 
not bound (9); i.e. as Paul is. God’s word cannot 
thus be confined. Therefore (10); i.e. on this 
account, for the sake of the gospel and its propa¬ 
gation. / endure all tliui:es (10); i.c. 1 patiently 
submit to every kind of experience, even the 
worst; cf, Heb. \ii. 2. I he goc.l in view is that 
those whom God has freely clioscn for sucli a 
destiny may als.'' themselves aciuull> encounter 
His .salvation—tlic .sa!\ation vviiich is to be 
found in Mes.siah Jesus (above referred to, ii. 8) 
and which possesses a glory whose quality and 
full manifestation are eternal, not temporal. 

in verses 11-13 see rv. Tliese phrases, quoted 
as worthy of credence, were possibly taken from 
a familiar hymn, or string of apliOrisms, in¬ 
tended to inspire faithfulness unto death and 
hope of sharing in Christ's clcrnal glory. Our 
entrance into thiil glory will correspond to our 
share in Hi.s sulferings here; cf. Rom. viii. 17. 
If we he dead (11); better as in kv, ‘if we died', 
referring to the decisive event either of spiritual 
crucifixion with Christ or of physical martyrdom, 
thougiit of as already past (Gk. aorisl lease). 
Contrast ‘if we endure' (12, rv; Gk. present 
tense), i.e. a sustained activity. Note the para¬ 
doxical contrast between the palhw'ay and the 
goal- through death to life, through patient 
submission to sovereign swav. !J wr deny him 
(12; Cik. future tense); sec uv; a more remote 
possibility is suggested; cf. Ml. x. 33. While 
men's failure to confess Him now' will affect 
Ciirist's future acknowledgment of them, their 
failure to trust Him and to he true to Him does 
not alter His abiding trustworthiness and faith¬ 
fulness; cf. Rorn. iii. 3. lo be false to Himself is 
somctliing which even omnipotent Ciod cannot 
be. 


Vf. SOMi: RULtS OF CONDUCT, 
ii. 14 26 

fhere was increasing danger of attention being 
diverted to profilless and damaging speculation 
and controversy. Ivvo men are mentioned by 
name who were propagating wrong doctrine 
about the resurrection. Timothy, therefore, must 


remind the Christians, and particularly those 
‘faithful men' (ver.se 2) to whom he cntrusts the 
gospel to be preached, of such truths as Paul has 
just enumerated (verses 4-13). And he must 
solemnly charge them not to become involved in 
the prevalent controversies. Tor liis own part let 
him railicr adhere to the straighllorward pres¬ 
entation oi tiie truth in a way which will win 
Ciod's approval, and give him, as a workman, 
no cau.se for shame in God’s sight, particularly 
in the coming day of judgment, ijci him avoid 
irreverent fancies, which arc capable of being as 
harmful as an eating sore. If the overturning of 
the faith of some tempt him to tremble for the 
very survival of the Christian community, let 
him remember that the true C'hurch is God's 
own firm Ibundalion, but that not all who pro¬ 
fess lo acknowledge Christ as Lord are its true 
members. For only God knows who are truly 
His. Profession of the name involves the demand 
(to which some do not respond) to give up sin. 
Just as tlic many articles in a large house vary in 
quality, and some arc of little or no value and 
unlit for honourable use, so the visible com- 
n\ui\ity of professing Christians is a mixed 
company. The individual believer, like Timothy, 
who has the discernment to recognize this, 
should seek, by diligent self-purification, to cease 
to belong to the class of the unworthy, and thus 
to become fit for honourable use in the Master's 
service. He should abandon scif-induigence and 
share the company and spiritual ambitions of 
sincere believers. He should refuse to engage in 
senseless investigations which promote only 
V iolent disagreement. As one called to the Lord’s 
service he should not engage in controversy with 
those ensnared by error, but show them gentle 
forbearance, and meekly seek to instruct them 
in the truth in the hope that Ciod may bring 
them to a lK*tter mind, and so they mav escape 
from the devil who has ensnared them, and 
devote themselves lo doing God's will. 

Strive not about (or ‘with’) words (14); i.c. do 
not engage in controversy. The following phra.ses 
indicate its results. Negatively it is without 
profit; positively, instead of edifying the hearers, 
it overturns them, or involves them in spiritual 
‘catastrophe’. That needeth not to he ashamed 
(15); the Greek word may have a passive force, 
viz. ‘not to be put to shame'; cf. Phil. i. 20, rv. 
Rifihtly dividing (15); lit. ‘cutting straightly'; sec 
rv and kv mg.; possibly a metaphor fiom cutting 
a straight road or furrow, and so not deviating 
from the word of truth, i.e. the gospel; cf. Gal. 
ii. 14. Shun (16); i.e. ‘stand clear of', ‘withdraw 
from’. Profane . . . babblings (16); i.c. talk empty 
of value and irreverent in spirit. They (16); i.c. 
those who give themselves to such talk make 
progress only in the wrong direction, in un¬ 
godliness; the spirit of irreverence grows. Such 
talking, when given the opportunity through 
their indulgence in it, spreads like a malignant 
sore eating away healthy tissue. Jlymenaeus (17) 
is also mentioned in I Tim. i. 20. Belief in a 
physical resurrection was a difficulty to many 
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(cf. 1 Cor. xv), especially to those who regarded 
all matter as evil. So they interpreted the resur¬ 
rection (18) as a spiritual quickening or initiation 
already experienced, thus missing the truth 
themselves and upsetting the faith of others. 

In verse 19 follow the rv, ‘the firm foundation 
of God standeth’; i.e. it cannot be overturned. 
The reference is to the true Church of God's 
building; cf. Fph. ii. 19- 22. Its double attestation 
indicates, from God’s side and from man's, how 
its genuine members are to be distinguished and 
separated from the false. J’or light on the virtual 
quotations see Nu. xvi, esp. 5, 26; cf. Is. Hi. 11. 
Note that the genuineness of others is fully 
known only to Ciod, and that it is for each one 
who professes to acknowledge Christ as Lord to 
make his own election sure by appropriate action. 
Verse 21 reiterates the individual's responsibility 
to separate himself from the defilement of 
association with the unworthy. Note the obvious 
reference for Timothy to the false teachers. 
Verse 22 indicates complementary truths. De¬ 
filement from within, as well as from without, 
must be avoided, and fellowship with the sincere 
is to be pursued. Note the repeated indication 
that some inquiries arc foolish and inept, or 
unenlightened, because they generate not edifi¬ 
cation but contention (2.'^). The servant of the 
Lonf (24); rv mg. ‘the Lord's bondservant*. 
The term applies to any Christian (1 Cor. vii. 22), 
but particularly to one called to special ministry 
like Timothy; cf. lit. i. 1. Gentle . . . patient (24); 
i.e. kindly in word and demeanour, and for¬ 
bearing towards c\ il. Apt to teach . . . instructing 
(24, 25); i.e. devoted to positive exposition of 
the truth rather than to controversy with those 
who oppose it. I'his is how those ensnared by 
false leaching ought to be treated (contrast the 
more drastic handling of its deliberate propa¬ 
gators, lit. iii. 10); for such can Ixj won back 
only as God grants to them a change of mind 
to enter into full knowledge of the truth (25). 
In verse 26 sec rv and rv mg. Of the three 
interpretations suggested rv mg. seems the best, 
viz. that those who have been taken alive by the 
devil may return to soberness, escape from his trap, 
and enter instead into the pursuit of God's will. 

VII. A W ARNING OF COMING 
APOSTASY, ill. 1-9 

If Timothy thinks it strange that so much of evil 
should arise within the visible Church, Paul now 
desires him to learn that w'orse is to follow as the 
end approaches. TJie sinfulness of human .self- 
will will find full, unrestrained expression in 
deed, word and thought. The practice of rever¬ 
ence, dutifulness, gratitude, love of kindred and 
covenant-keeping will cease. Men will become 
diabolical, uncontrolled, violent, enemies of 
virtue, ready to betray their fellows, reckless, 
misled by their own conceit. Those who profess 
religion will pul love of pleasure before love of 
God; they will outwardly affect a form of rever¬ 
ence but deliberately repudiate its actual trans¬ 


forming power. Men of this kind must be avoided. 
They are the sort who stealthily impo.se on and 
mislead weak women, who because of their 
sensitive conscience about wrongdoing, their 
readiness to be moved by emotion, their love of 
novelty, and their inability to grasp the truth, 
are an easy prey. Such men must be recognized 
in their true character as opponents of the truth, 
of a depraved mind, and in God's eyes rejected 
in relation to the very faith whicli they profess 
(cf. Mt. vii. 22, 23). Nevertheless there will be 
a limit to the progress they make; for all will see 
that their behaviour is manifestly insane. 

In the last days (1). The Christian era as a 
whole is sometimes so described (see Heb. i. 2), 
but the reference here is explicitly to the con¬ 
summation of the age. Note the future tense 
shall come, though the present tenses in iii. 5, 6 
indicate that the evil later to mature was already 
at work. Cf. Mt. xiii. 24 30; 2 Thes. ii. 7, 8. 
Perilous (1); Gk. chalepos; i.e. ‘difiiculf, ‘hard 
to live in*. Men (2); the Greek has the definite 
article, i.e. not men or mankind generally. The 
whole context, especially verse 5, suggests that 
this manifestation of evil is to occur within the 
.sphere of professed Christianity. It is not un¬ 
enlightened heathen, but those who resist the 
truth and repudiate the power of the gospel who 
become corrupt. Cf. 2 Thes. ii. .3 where Paul 
teaches that ‘a falling away’ (Gk. ap;>stasia) 
must happen first. In verses 2-4 note file Rv 
rendering, ‘lovers of self . . . lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God’; i.e. they arc men 
who put devotion to self-satisfaction in the place 
of pleasing Ciod. This is of the \'ery essence of 
sin and its practice, called in educational termin¬ 
ology ‘self-expression'. Proud (2); Gk. hyper- 
ephanos, i.e. 'haughty' (rv), arrogant, scornful of 
others. Blasphemers (2); r\' 'railer.s', i.e. those 
who speak disrespectfully, whether of God or 
man, Trucehreakers (3). The Greek aspondos 
describes not so much one who breaks contracts 
as one who will not make any; so ‘implacable* 
(rv). Despisers of those that arc pood (3); Gk. 
aphilagathoi, i.e. haters of all good, whether in 
things or people. Heady (4), or ‘headstrong* 
(rv), or ‘rash’ (Acts xix. 36, rv). Denying (5); 
cf. 1 Tim. v. 8; Tit. i. 16. Irom such turn away 
(5); contrast ii. 25. These are apparently to be 
regarded as past redemption, and capable of 
doing only harm. Silly ^vomen (6); Gk. gimai- 
karia, a diminutive expressing contempt. For 
the greater ease with which women are misled 
cf. 1 Tim. ii. 14. Jannes and Jambres (8) are 
mentioned in a Hebrew Targum on Ex. vii. 11 
as magicians who opposed Moses. This com¬ 
parison may imply similar use of occult powers; 
see note on ‘seducers' (iii. 13). Of corrupt minds 
(8); i.e. no longer able to understand the (ruth 
(cf. Rom. i. 21, 22; Fph. iv. 17, 18). With verse 
9 contrast ii. 16, iii. 13. Wdiile such men will get 
worse in their own depravity and in their power 
to deceive, they will not be able to do so without 
their folly being generally recognized. Their*s is 
a reference to Jannes and Jambres. 
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IN SPITE OF PEKSEC I IiO>, 


a. The example of Paul’s own experience (iii. 

10-13) 

How ditrerent is Timothy's previous hislory from 
all this (i.c. iii. 1-9)1 Paul reminds Timothy 
of his own faith and practice, and of the perse¬ 
cution and suffering in which his Christian 
service has involved him, not least in his early 
missionary work in Timothy’s home neighbour¬ 
hood. Let Timothy take to heart that this 
experience was typical. All who determine to live 
lives of true Christian devotion must expect 
persecution; and the more so as the contrast 
between the good and the evil increases, and evil 
men gel worse, both in their own blind departure 
from the truth, and in their power to mislead 
others. 

But thou hast fully known (10); lit., as in 
Rv, ‘didst follow', i.e. in responsive disciple- 
ship; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 6, rv. Paul is not boasting 
hut reminding hi.'i devoted follower of the 
essentials of devotion to Christ. Hhich . . . 
what (11); lit. ‘such (as)'. In illustration of his 
point Paul selects trials specially well known to 
Timothy, from which he first learnt that such 
afflictions are part of the inevitable experience of 
all true Christians (see Acts xiv. 19-22). This is 
the lesson enforced in verse 12 (cf. Mt. v. 10, 
X. 22; Jn. xv. 20). All that will (12); lit. all who 
are so minded or determined. Godly in Christ 
Jesus (12) is a significant description of the spirit 
and sphere of true Christian living, i.c. respond¬ 
ing in reverent devotion as one enabled and 
constrained by a vital personal relation. Seducers 
(13); RV ‘impostors’. The Greek goetes means 
‘wizards’, lit. ‘wailers’, referring to incantation 
by howling; it may imply, therefore, the use of 
magical arts. 


b. The value of the Scriptures (iii. 14-17) 

What is more, Timothy knows the revealed truth 
of God and has been assured of its value from 
those who taught him as a child. His duty, 
tliercfore, is steadfastly to adhere to these things. 
For the sacred Scriptures in which he was taught 
are uniquely qualified to guide men into the 
experience of that salvation of God which is to 
be enjoyed through faith in Messiah Jesus. Not 
only so, every single Scripture, because it owes 
its origin to the creative breath or Spirit of God 
(Gk. theopneustos^ ‘God-breathed’; cf. Ps. xxxiii. 
6), has its value for the moral education of the 
man of God and his thorough equipment for 
every kind of good work. 

Thou (14); in sharp contrast to the evil men 
(13). From a child {\5); lit. ‘babe’; a reference 
to Timothy’s instruction from very early infancy 
(see i. 5). The holy scriptures (15); lit. ‘the 
sacred writings’ (rv) or ‘letters’. Used with the 
definite article this is a virtual technical ex¬ 
pression (found also in Philo and Josephus) for 
the Old Testament. Note the significant Christian 


descriptha of their then^ 
afford OOl just knowted^ or infonimion ,!') 
practiaJ wisdom. ANe (J5). In Gnek the 
is a present participle, indicating a permaimn 
enduring quality. In verse 16 see rv and rv mg. 
The meaning is that evety single scripture (of 
those just referred to), because it is inspired of 
God, is also profitable; so none should be 
neglected. Instruction in righteousness (16); i.c. 
discipline, or education, in the way (or life) of 
righteousness. Perfect, throughly furnished (17). 
In Greek the adjective and the participle reiterate 
the same root, enforcing the idea of ‘fully 
equipped and adapted'. 

c. Paul’s charge to Timothy (iv. 1-5) 

In view', therefore, of his calling to ministry Paul 
solemnly charges Timothy before God, and in 
the light of the account he must render to King 
Jesus when He comes to judge, to preach the 
word, to be on the alert to do so on all occasions, 
whether favourable or not, and to apply its 
challenge to his hearers both in rebuke and in 
comfort with unfailing patience and compre¬ 
hensive instruction, fimothy ought to do this 
now because a time is coming w'hcn men will 
not tolerate this kind of profitable teaching, but 
will turn from the truth to fiction and to teachers 
who say things to tickle their fancy. Timothy 
must, therefore, be always sober, prepared to 
sulTer hardship, active in declaring the Christian 
good news, discharging to the full his ministry. 

In verse 1 follow rv. Paul adjures Timothy by 
Ciod, by Christ the future judge, by His ‘epiph¬ 
any’, or second advent, and by His kingdom. It 
is an important feature of the New Testament 
gospel that Jesus is to judge all men, and that 
a day is coming when He will thus be mani¬ 
fested. CT. Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16. This 
phrase ‘judge the living and the dead’ is found 
in early Christian creeds. Preach the word (2); 
i.e. the gospel; cf. Acts vi. 4; Col. iv. 3, rv. Be 
instant (2); i.c. be attentive, as one standing by 
ready to fulfil this ministry. Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort (2). Note how the word and its preacher 
must hurt before they can heal. With all (i.e. 
every kind of) longsuffering and doctrine (2). 
This indicates both how the minister is to handle 
his hearers, and how he is to choose his subject- 
matter. He should give varied and positive 
teaching, not monotonous and negative con¬ 
demnation. The future prospect described in 
verses 3 and 4 provides added reason for preach¬ 
ing now on every possible occasion. Endure (3); 
i.e. ‘put up with’, ‘have the mind or patience to 
receive’. Note how this hearing is wrong both 
in motive and interest; it is determined by selfish 
caprice, and directed away from the truth to¬ 
ward fables, fn verse 5 follow rv. 

IX. A DESCRIPTION OF PAUL’S OWN 
CIRCUMSTANCF^S: FINAL GREETINGS. 

Iv. 6-22 

Paul declares that he is ready to die a martyr’s 
death, which he knows is imminent. His life 
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work is done; he has been true to his trust. He 
can look forward to that consummation of 
salvation which the Lord will give in that day 
when He comes as judge to all who have their 
hope thus fixed on His appearing. Of Paul’s 
intimate friends and fellow-workers only Luke 
is now with him. So Paul urges Timothy to 
endeavour to come to him quickly, and to bring 
with him Mark and some of Paul’s personal 
belongings which he left at Troas. In his im¬ 
prisonment and trial Paul has had his disap¬ 
pointments. Demas forsook him. Alexander 
actually did him injury and spoke against him. 
No one was prepared publicly to take his side. 
But the Lord did not fail to enable him fully to 
declare the substance of what he preached for 
all to hear. He was preserved from being over¬ 
whelmed and silenced, and is persuaded that the 
Lord will bring him safely through what now 
lies ahead into His kingdom above. To Him is 
eternal glory due. Timothy is to give Paul’s 
greetings to his special friends, and accept 
greetings from some who wish to send them to 
him. Because Paul is without those whom 
Timothy might imagine to be with him, let him 
come before winter. May he know the I-ord’s 
presence in his heart; and may the saving grace 
of God be with all in whose midst he is. 

In verse 6 see rv and RV mg. Paul’s circum¬ 
stances provide added reason why Timothy 
should be zealous (iv. 5). Pouring out of blood 
(Dt. xii. 27) or wine (Nu. xxviii. 7) unto the Lord 
accompanic<l sacrifice; Paul so speaks of the 
shedding of his own blood (rv mg.). Cf. Phil. ii. 
17. Note that what was then a remote possibility 
is now' an immediate certainty, indeed, has 
already begun. In verse 7 read with rv (following 
the Greek) ‘the’ (not a) good fight; i.c. ‘of faith' 
(cf. 1 Tim. vi. 12), My course (7); cf. Acts xx. 24. 
The faith (7); i.e. the gospel, or deposit of doc¬ 
trine, entrusted to Paul. This he has successfully 
guarded (cf. i. 14). Laid up (8); i.c. reserved, set 
aside. A (rv ‘the*) crown of righteousness (8); 
either the crown is the reward for righteousness, 
or righteousness is the content of the crown (cf. 

1 Pet. V. 4). The two ideas may be combined in 
that heavenly consummation of the God-given 
righteousness or justification, of which believers 
enjoy now only the firstfruits (cf. Rom. v. 1, 2). 
Tliis is suggested by the fact that it is to be 
shared in equally by all who have had their love 
.set on this crowning manifestation of the Lord 
in righteous judgment at His second advent. 

Demas (10) is not charged with apostasy, but 
with unwillingness to face the possibility of 
physical suiTering and death through further 
association with Paul the prisoner and likely 
martyr. Contrast his ‘love of this present world’ 
with the ‘love of His appearing’ (8). Take (11); 
i.e. add to your company for, or on, the journey; 
cf. ‘lake in’ (Acts xx. 13). In spile of serioas early 
misgivings about his fitness (Acts xv. 38), Paul 


here (cf. Col. iv. 10) commends Mark as ‘useful 
for ministering*, perhaps in the gospel or perhaps 
to Paul’s more personal needs. Some think 
Mark’s probable knowledge of Latin made him 
particularly useful in Rome. Verse 12 implies, 
perhaps, that Paul needs Mark to take Tychicus’s 
place. Paul trusted the latter more than once to 
carry messages and act on his behalf (see Eph. 
vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8; Tit. iii. 12). The cloke 
(13); i.e. a large outer garment, apparently 
needed by Paul for use during the cold of the 
coming winter; see verse 21. The parchments 
(13); Gk. membranai, in origin a Latin word 
and meaning prepared skins of vellum, preferred 
to papyrus for important documents. These 
were especially precious to Paul. They were 
presumably either copies of Old Testament 
Scriptures, or possibly manuscripts and valuable 
personal documents of Paul's own. Did me 
much evil (14); i.e. ‘shewed’ (rv mg.) me much 
ill-treatment. The Lord reward him (14); follow 
RV and the preferable Gk. reading, ‘the Lord 
will render to him’, a virtual quotation of Ps, 
Ixii. 12 (cf. Pr. xxiv. 12), implying Tt is for Ote 
Lord to recompense him accordingly (not me or 
you)’;cf. Rom. xii. 19. ‘Meanwhile’, says Paul to 
Timothy, ‘there is need for you to bew'arc of him.’ 

At my first answer (16). According to Roman 
legal procedure Paul had appeared once in court 
to present his defence. On that occasion he had 
to plead his cause alone. He had no advocate 
or supporting witnesses. Those who might have 
been such all deserted him, presumably through 
fear, not deliberate malice, as in the case of 
Alexander. So Paul prays that God in mercy will 
not reckon such failure against them. That by 
me the preaching might be fully known (17); 
follow rv and rv mg. The Greek verb means ‘be 
fulfilled* or ‘fully performed’; cf. iv. 5. Paul’s 
concern w'as that the proclamation of the gospel 
should be faithfully discharged by him there in 
the capital city for all to hear. To be rescued out 
of a lion’s mouth’ (17) may have been a current 
phrase for deliverance out of apparently over¬ 
whelming peril. Or ‘lion’ may refer, cither to the 
beasts of the amphitheatre, or to the emperor 
Nero, or to the devil. In 1 Pet. v. 8 to be de¬ 
voured by the lion seems to mean to have one’s 
faithful testimony silenced by surrender through 
fear to the devil. Cf. also the Lord’s Prayer— 
‘deliver us from the evil (one)’—of which there 
seem to be further reminiscences in verse 18. 
Preserve me unto (18); Gk. eis, a pregnant con¬ 
struction. Paul’s salvation is to be completed by 
his being brought ‘into’ his heavenly kingdom. The 
deliverance he expects from all evil is not from 
death, but through it. Note that the doxology (18) 
is addressed to Christ as God. The benediction 
of verse 22 is twofold: the first is addressed to 
Timothy personally, the second is the dtstinctive 
Pauline ‘signature’ (sec 2 Thes. iii. 17, 18). 

A. M. Stibbs. 
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TITUS: COMMENTARY 


1. PERSONAL ADDRESS AND GREETING, 
i. 14 

Compare and see notes on I Tim. i. I, 2. Paul 
writes as one constrained by the obligation of 
bond-.servicc to God and by the authority of the 
commission of C’hrist. This ser\ ice and commis¬ 
sion concern, and are directed towards, the 
bringing of those v\hom God has chosen to save 
to faith in Him (cf. Acts xiii. 48; 1 Thes. i. 4-8) 
and to the full knowledge of the truth. Note that 
full instruction in the truth is an essential part 
of the apostolic task and that such truth is 
disclo.sed in Christ. See Mt. xxviii. 19, 20; .In. i. 
14; Lph. i. 13, iv. 20, 21. Both for its under¬ 
standing and for its enjoyment this truth demands 
a spirit o\' i>()dlificss (1), or active reverence God- 
ward. The foundation of confidence, first in the 
apostle or preacher of this truth, and then for 
its learner and believer, is a hope of eternal life 
(2). This foundation was firmly laid before the 
ages of world history began by a promise of God, 
who cannot deceive or utter falsehood. Cf. 
Nu. x.\iii. 19; Heb. vi. 18; and note the sure 
guarantee afforded by the word of such a God. 
God’s announcement of this word of His to men 
has been openly made, when the proper time for 
this came (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6), in the gospel message 
(sec Kv and kv mg.). Its proclamation has been 
entrusted, says Paul, unto me (3) by the direct 
appointment of God Him.self, as the One active 
to save us. In verse 4 Paul, by natural birth a 
Jew, greets T itu:s, a Greek (see Gal. ii. 3), as one 
brought by the faith which they now share into 
an intimacy of family relationship. The w'ording 
may well mean that Titus owed hi.s conversion to 
Paul. 

11. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
ELDERS OR BISHOPS. I. 5-9 

Paul left Titus in Crete to complete the establish¬ 
ment of their missionary work there, and 
particularly to see to the appointment of elders 
in each local congregation (cf. Acts xiv. 23). 
He had not only charged him to do this, but 


had also indicated how to do it properly by 
stating what kind of men should be appointed. 
These instructions he now repeats and enforces. 
Anyone who is to be appointed ought in charac¬ 
ter and conduct to be beyond reproach, free from 
incongruous moral weakness, actively given to 
good works and to the disciplined pursuit of 
personal holiness, and so unswerving in his 
loyalty to the truth which he has received that 
he can encourage many by his healthy teaching 
and expose the error of any who speak contrary 
to it. Cf. 1 T im. iii. 1-7 and see notes there. 

Titus was to set in order (5) any things which 
w'crc deficient. Note that the same officers are 
called elders (Cik. presbyteroi), describing status 
as ‘seniors', and bishops (Gk. episkopoi), de¬ 
scribing function as ‘overseers'. One congre¬ 
gation might have several; cf. Acts xx. 17, 28. 
A man's personal and family life and previous 
history arc all important as indicating his 
character and determining his reputation. Not 
accused of riot or unruly (6) refers to the children 
(see Rv). Note the plain indication that children 
of a true C hristian home should not be dissolute 
or undisciplined, but rather themselves respon¬ 
sive to the gospel as believers. Irreproachable 
character is indispensable because the elder has 
to be a bishop (7); i.e. to exercise oversight as 
one answerable to God as His steward. For ‘the 
house', or church, for which he cares is God's. 
The word that is faithful (9), and essential to 
‘healthful teaching' (9, rv mg.), is the word ‘which 
is according to the teaching' (rv), or apostolic 
doctrine. Paul, who has himself been entru.sted 
with that word, is supremely concerned that 
others, appointed to its stewardship, should first 
hold fast to it them.seivcs, and then faithfully 
preserve and propagate it. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

III. A WARNING AGAINST FALSE 
TEACHERS. I. 10-16 

Note the significant correspondence with our 
Lord's similar warnings in Mk. vii. 1-23. There 
is need for ‘bishops’ who can expose the error of 
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those who oppose the truth (9). There are many 
who are active in misleading men by their false 
teaching, and they must be silenced. Also, 
Cretans readily fall for things untrue and sensual, 
as a true testimony of one of their own poets 
makes plain. So severe exposure of the false 
teachers and of their fanciful and man-made 
teaching is the more necessary if the Cretan 
Christians are to maintain their spiritual health. 
In these matters the response of the heart and 
the practice of the life go together. Those who 
through heart unbelief become inwardly delilcd 
defile everything they touch by the way they 
use it. Though they may confess God with their 
lips, their deeds proclaim that they do not know 
Him. Rather in His sight they are abominable, 
because disobedient, and so disqualified for any 
good work. 

The false teachers are unruly (10); i.e. they do 
not submit their minds to divinely revealed 
truth. Vain talkers and deceivers (10). They teach 
things which have no substance or corresponding 
reality (cf. Rom. i. 21, 22), and are capable of 
misleading the minds of men. Those who are the 
greatest dangers are .lews and Judaizers,'propa¬ 
gating teaching which has its roots in Judaism 
(cf. verse 14). They must be silenced, both 
because of the damage they can do—they are the 
sort who can overturn the faith of whole families 
—and because they stand doubly condemned as 
teaching what is wrong and as doing it for 
material gain. 

In verse 12 Paul quotes a hexameter line of 
the Cretan philosopher Epimenides, who wrote 
about 600 B.c. In remarkable language Paul 
calls him a prophet and endorses his witness as 
true (13). This alTords scriptural authority for 
believing that in some small degree Gentile 
nations have had their own prophets. Note rv 
‘idle gluttons’. The quotation was probably well 
known. Certainly Cretans had in the Greek 
world a proverbial reputation as liars (12). The 
character of the false teaching and of those who 
propagate it is then radically exposed and con¬ 
demned. In contrast to the gospel, which is ‘of 
God’ and the truth, this teaching is of men and 
consists of fables or mere fiction (14). Those who 
teach it have turned their backs on the truth. 
Therefore, to give heed to their leaching is to do 
likewise (cf. Is. xxix. 13; Mk. vii. 6-9). These 
commandments probably prohibited the use of 
certain things as unclean (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 3; Col. ii. 
16, 21). Verse 15 means that things arc pure or 
not in men’s use (not in their judgment) of them 
according to their inner spiritual and moral 
condition. Defilement takes its rise within, not 
through things from without (cf. Mk. vii. 15). 
Reprobate (16); Gk. adokimoi, a w'ord often 
used by Paul; it means ‘unapproved of'. 

IV. INSTRUCI’IONS FOR VARIOUS 
GROUPS IN THE CHURCH, ii. 1-10 

Having shown (i. I(T-16) why the error of op¬ 
ponents of the truth needs exposing, Paul now 


indicates how ‘to exhort in the healthful teach¬ 
ing’ (see i. 9, ii. 1, rv mg.). The injunctions here 
given to Titus and the detailed exhortations he 
is to give to others all concern conduct. The best 
antidote to wrong teaching is positive moral 
exhortation and teaching which promotes 
spiritual health. It has already been shown that 
those who follow wrong teaching arc first corrupt 
in heart, and then become so in life. Therefore 
those who desire by their teaching to maintain 
the true spiritual well-being of others must 
demand the consistent expression in conduct of 
heart-soundness within. This is the kind of 
exhortation to which Titus must publicly give 
utterance. He must direct appropriate exhorta¬ 
tions of this kind to the different age-groups in 
the church. He should exhort the older women 
similarly to teach the younger women. He should 
enforce what he demands, particularly to the 
young men, by the example of his own personal 
behaviour. Thus, by the serious sincerity and 
irreproachable character of his ministry, he 
should put to shame and silence potential 
opp>oncnts. Those who as slaves have to serve 
human masters need special exhortation to show 
themselves obedient and faithful in order thus 
attractively to exhibit the worth of the gospel 
which declares that God is the Saviour of 
men. 

Grave (2); Gk. semnos; lit. ‘reverend’ or 
‘venerable’, because ‘serious’ in one's altitude 
to life, and correspondingly ‘restrained’ in one's 
behaviour or dress. Temperate (2); Gk. sdphnm\ 
RV ‘sober-minded’; cf. verses 4, 5 (discreet), 6; 
it describes ‘the well-balanced state of mind 
resulting from habitual self-restraint’. Sound (2) 
means ‘healthy’; see i. 13, rv mg. False accusers 
(3); RV ‘slanderers’; Gk. diaboloi; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 
6, 11. Teachers (3); the older women are to 
fulfil an active teaching ministry among the 
younger women, but not in the congregation 
generally; see 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Verses 4 and 5 
teach that Christian married women are to find 
their sphere of semee in the family and the 
home as good wives and mothers, submissively 
recognizing their husbands as the head of the 
hou.se, lest the God-given gospel be reproached 
for encouraging an improper freedom and dis¬ 
turbing domestic life (cf. 1 Tim. vi, 1). Good (5) 
means ‘kind’ (Rv); i.e. not hard or mean in their 
management of the home. Cf. the use of the 
word in Mt. xx. 15. 

Shewing thyself a pattern (7); the personal 
reference is emphatic; the practical ‘model’ 
(Gk. typos) of good living which Titus is to 
provide for others to look upon is himself. 
Uncorruptness, gravity (7) describe character¬ 
istics of the teacher, not the teaching: i.e. they 
refer to the sincerity and seriousness in which 
he is to give it. Further, what Titus teaches should 
be not only intrinsically ‘healthful’ but also so 
exprCvSsed as to be ‘irreprehensible’ (8). The 
opponent of the truth, whose aim is to slander 
its teachers and to propagate error, is to be put 
to shame by this ministry of the health-giving 
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word and by his own inability to say anything 
bad about the Christian’s manner of life. 
Answering again (9); RV “gainsaying’; cf. i. 9. 
The Greek antilegein^ lit. ‘to contradict’, can 
mean ‘lo oppose', ‘to show active enmity against’. 
Purloining (10); the Greek literally means ‘put¬ 
ting on one side for themselves’. All good 
fidelity (10); ‘all’, Gk. pas, has here an extensive 
force and signifies ‘on every possible occasion’. 
Adorn (10); the Greek verb kosmein can be used 
of the ‘setting’ of a jewel, a process by w hich it 
is favourably displayed. The doctrine of God (not 
Christ) our Saviour (10); i.e. not the ethical 
precepts of our Lord, but the gospel of our salva¬ 
tion; see verse 11. 

V. THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY TO 
MAINTAIN GOOD WORKS, ii. ll~iii. 11 

Paul has just indicated that it is the gospel of 
God's salvation which ought to be attractively 
set forth by the appropriate good works or 
Christian behaviour of those who believe it (ii. 
5, 10). He now introduces two remarkable 
doctrinal summaries of essential features of thi.s 
gospel (ii. 11-14, iii. .V7), both of which arc 
directed to show that a life of good works is 
God’s purpose and the only appropriate be¬ 
haviour for all who enjoy the ^nefits of His 
redeeming grace and saving mercy. Titus is told, 
therefore, that it is his responsibility confidently 
to proclaim this gospel, which is so worthy of 
being believed, and then authoritatively to apply 
its practical challenge in exhortation and rebuke 
to all who profess to have believed it, in order 
to move them to give the most careful attention 
to the matter of good living. This is the teaching, 
says Paul, which is both virtuous in itself and 
profitable to men. Foolish inquiries and subjects 
which, by contrast, are productive of nothing 
but strife and division should be avoided because 
they are obviously so unhelpful. So should any 
who show' a perverse interest in them and will 
not give them up after being admonished 

fiath appeared iW) (Greek aorist tense) points 
to one definite act, i.e. the incarnation and 
atoning work of Christ (cf. iii. 4). In character 
and purpose the grace thus manifested is ‘sav¬ 
ing’ or ‘bringing salvation’ (see Rv), and that not 
to Jews only, but to all men. Its scope is world¬ 
wide. God’s .saving grace brings us under a 
discipline or instruction which makes plain that 
we must live our present lives difl'erently. 
Negatively, wc must decisively abandon the kind 
of life which is dominated by no reverence for 
God but by mere worldly interests; positively, 
we must seek to live rightly in relation to our¬ 
selves, to others, and to God—i.e. .soberly, 
righteously, and godly (12). In verse !4 follow 
RV and RV mg. This gospel also gives us a hope 
beyond this life which is to be anticipated as 
blessed (13); i.e. the consummation of bliss. For 
Christ’s second advent will be an appearing 
(Gk. epiphaneia) of God’s ‘glory’ as the first 
was of His ’grace’ (ii. 11). Then Jesus will be 


openly manifested not only as our Saviour but 
also in all the glory of His majesty or greatness 
as God. Christ's ability to be our Saviour depends 
on His one accomplished act of self-sacrifice on 
our behalf as a ransom price (14; cf. Mk. x. 45; 
1 Tim. ii. 6). The full salvation which He thus 
procured means, negatively, our release from 
every kind of lawlessness, and, positively, our 
purification to be His own chosen people (see 
rv), devoted to good works. So transformed 
living is intended and possible for those who 
know God and His Christ as their Saviour. 
It is therefore rightly expected from them both 
by God and by men. Let no man despise thee 
(15); i.e. when you thus speak, do not allow 
anyone to treat what you say as unworthy of 
their attention. 

In iii. 1, 2 follow Rv. These verses give detailed 
instruction how, in this world, appropriate 
Christian good conduct should express itself in 
relation both to civil authorities and one’s 
fellow-men. Christians ought to be dutiful 
citizen.s, prepared lo take an active share in 
every kind of good activity—a particularly 
significant injunction here as Cretans had a 
reputation for being seditious. Christians ought 
also to act towards all with whom they come 
into contact in positive goodw'ill, refraining from 
attacking any by word or deed, and actively 
displaying a considerate and yielding spirit 
towards all. 

What should inspire such conduct is the two¬ 
fold recollection that wc ourselves were by 
nature as bad or hateful as any (3), and that God 
has treated us kindly and saved us when we did 
not deserve it. Ihe gospel of saving grace is 
therefore again pregnantly stated. Verse 3 pro¬ 
vides a general description of sinful and un¬ 
redeemed human nature—what we ourselves also 
were, foolish (3); lit. ‘senseless’, ‘without under¬ 
standing’. Sinners show how completely hateful 
their sinful condition must be to God, because 
they even hate one another. Verse 4 shows that 
the change in our condition is due entirely to 
God, to His initiative, to His kindness and active 
love (contrast our hate and active enmity), to 
His open intervention lo save. Verse 5 makes it 
.still more explicit. Our salvation is not due to 
any righteous works of our doing, but is wholly 
determined by God’s mercy; the not, we and 
His are all emphatic. In status this salvation is 
made ours through the outward seal of baptism; 
in vital experience it comes through the inner 
quickening by the Spirit. (Cf. Jn. iii. 5, ‘born of 
water and of the Spirit’.) This gift of the quicken¬ 
ing and indwelling Spirit has been made ours by 
God through Christ and His saving work (6; 
cf. Jn. vii. 39). So the whole Trinity is active to 
make salvation ours. And the full gospel includes 
not only the gift of God’s Son for our justifica¬ 
tion, but also the gift of God’s Spirit to make us 
heirs who can, by the life which He makes ours, 
hope to enjoy salvation eternally (7). Cf. i. 2; 
Rom. viii. 11, 15-^17, 23, 24; Gal. iv. 4-7. 
Alternatively, following rv in verse 5, one may 
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interpret the washing of baptism as a mediating 
token of two benefits, regeneration and spiritual 
renewing (5), benefits which are possibly again 
referred to as being justified and being made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life (7), the one 
giving a new status of acceptance with God 
(elsewhere called ‘adoption’, e.g. Gal. iv. 5), and 
the other giving the complementary blessing of 
new Spirit-born life. Note that regeneration (Gk. 
paling€fnesia), like our word ‘naturalization’, 
though it suggests a new birth or nature, may 
rather signify a change of status. 

The gospel thus summarized in verses 4-7 is 
trustworthy doctrine and justifies Titus in con¬ 
fidently making the strongest assertions with 
regard to it (see 8, rv) in order that those who 
have thereby come to trust in God may give 
attention to the practice of good works. Maintain 
(8), Gk. proistasthai, may mean ‘to be forward 
in’, ‘to devote themselves before all else to’ (cf. 
ii. 14). Note how similar are the descriptions of 
harmful teaching given in verse 0 and in 1 Tim. 
i. 4, vi. 4, 20; 2 Tim. ii. 2.3. A ‘heretical’ man 
(Cik. hairetikos) is primarily one who causes 
divisions, i.c. ‘factious’ (10, rv mg ). This he 
docs by ‘choosing on his own' (the root idea) to 
depart from the truth and to follow and propa¬ 
gate dilTcrent teaching. So ‘heretical’ comes to 
mean ‘holding false dcKtrinc’. But note the 
fundamental references of the word, first to the 
moral cau.se, self-w'ill. and then to the evil con¬ 
sequence, division. Such a man needs not argu¬ 
ment but admonition. Subverted (II): note rv 
‘perverted’. What makes his completely un¬ 
satisfactory moral (not intellectual) condition 
thus plain is his refusal to heed admonition. 


VI. PERSONAL MESSAGES AND 
FAREWELL GREETINGS. Hi. 1215 
Paul instructs Titus to join him at Nicopolis, 
where he intends to spend the winter. Titus is to 
leave as soon as either Ariemas or lychicus 
arrive, whom Paul says he will .send—probably 
to take over the work in Crete for which Titus 
was responsible. Practical help is also to be given 
to expedite the journey of Zenas and Apollos, 
w'ho likewise may ha\'c been going to join Paul. 
This instruction brings Paul back in thought to 
a final reiteration of his main injunction, that 
the Christians in Oete should Icam to use every 
opportunity to do good works and to supply 
the necd.s of others. Only so will they be truly 
fruitful. Paul then sends greetings from all his 
companions to Titus; he himself greets all in 
Crete w'ho have true Christian love for himself 
and his fellow-workers in the gospel. Then he 
adds his characteristic benediction. 

Nicopolis (12). There are three cities so called, 
in Cilicia, in Thrace or Macedonia, and in 
I pirus. The last is most probably the one here 
referred to. There (not ‘here’) implies that Paul 
was not at Nicopolis when he wrote. But see the 
AV postscript to iii. 15. Bring . . . on their journey 
liiligently (13). There are several indications in 
the Epistles that Christians were taught and 
expected to entertain and provide for Christian 
travellers, particularly those active in preaching. 
See Rom. XV. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 3 Jn. 5-8 In the 
faith (15); rv ‘in faith’. This was the bond that 
united them. It was Christian not natural love. 
Cf. 1 Tim. i. 2. Grace he with you all (15). See 
1 Tim. vi. 2In. 

A. M. Stibbs. 
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THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON 

INTRODUCTION 

See also the General Article^ '‘The Pauline Epistles » p. 68. 


L OBJECT AND OCCASION 

The object of this Epistle and the circumstances 
which gave rise to it become clear as soon as the 
text is examined. Several supplementary details 
can be gathered by comparison with the Epistle 
to the Colossians. From the Epistle itself, how¬ 
ever, we learn that Philemon was a convert and 
intimate personal friend of Paul's, seemingly 
well-to-do, noted for his generosity towards 
Christian brethren in distress. His slave, Onesi- 
mus, had absconded, probably with some of his 
master's money. Me made his way to the distant 
city where Paul lay in prison, and, coming into 
contact with the apostle, was brought to true 
repentance and faith in Christ, either from 
paganism, or from an outward and insincere 
profession of Christianity. In love and gratitude 
he attached himself to Paul, and began to render 
him what personal service he could. Paul in his 
confinement greatly appreciated the.se attentions, 
but felt it improper to retain another man's 
servant. Ele therefore persuaded Onesimus to 
return to his master. A letter of explanation was 
clearly desirable to inform Philemon of the fact 
that Onesimus had, in Paul’s judgment, truly 
repented, and to prepare the way for a complete 
reconciliation between master and slave. Happily 
the Epistle has been preserved, the onI>' surviving 
example of many private letters which Paul must 
have written, and one that throws valuable light 
on his character and outlook. 

il. PLACE AND DATE 

The place and time of writing and the place to 
which it was sent are not indicated in Philemon, 
but its close relationship with Colossians (Col. 
iv. 7ff.) show's that it was written at the same time 
as that Epistle and, therefore, at the same time 
as Ephesians. These ‘Imprisonment Epistles’ are 
generally considered to belong to Paul’s Roman 
imprisonment, mentioned in Acts xxviii. 30; 
and this is quite consistent with the data in 
Philemon. This would give a dale of approxi¬ 
mately A.D. 61 (see also p. 70). Some, who think 
these Epistles may have been written in Ephesus 
(or Caesarea), point out that it would be easier 
for Onesimus to reach those towns than to 
reach Rome, but this is no strong argument 
against Rome. A fugitive would wish to flee as 
far as possible, and would welcome the conceal¬ 
ment afforded by the great metropolis. For a 
detailed statement of the arguments in favour of 
Ephesus as the place of writing see the IntrotJuc- 
tion to Philippians. 


Col. iv. 7-9 shows that Onesimus was sent 
back by Paul to C'olossac with I'ychicus, and he 
is described to the Colossians as ‘one of you'. 
It is natural to infer that Philemon's household 
resided there, though alternative suggestions of 
residence in some neighbouring town are not 
altogether excluded. Lighlfoot, for example, 
favours Laodicea. From Phm. 2 it appears that 
Archippus w'as one of Philemon's hou.schold, and 
if he resided outside of Colossac this would 
help to explain the curiously indirect nature of 
the message sent to him in Col. iv. 17. That 
Tychicus is not mentioned in the letter to 
Philemon, nor Philemon in Colossians, could 
also be explained by supposing Philemon to 
have lived outside Colossae. Such points, how¬ 
ever, can be otherwise explained, and form very 
insubstantial evidence against residence in 
Colossae. 

III. GENUINENESS 

This has very seldom been doubled, and then 
chiefly because its matter appeared too private 
and commonplace, which is really a strong 
argument against the likelihood of forgery. 
'This E'pistle found its place in all catalogues, 
from the Muratorian Canon downwards, and 
in all the ancient versions' (Ellicott). 

IV. vie:>\t>oint and characteristics 

The Christian attitude towards slavery is the 
most important subject dealt with in the Epistle, 
for it shows the apostle returning a slave to his 
master, while on the other hand demonstrating 
his loving sympathy for that slave. Supporters 
of slavery have emphasized the first fact; oppon¬ 
ents, with much more reason, the second; for the 
spirit of the letter strikes at the very roots of 
the institution. To preach brotherly love between 
master and slave ultimately makes slavery 
meaningless. If abolition of slavery had been 
practical politics in tho.se days, we may well 
suppose that the apostle would have b^n an 
abolitionist. It was not then practical politics, 
and Paul may not have foreseen that it ever would 
become so in this wicked world. But in God’s 
providence abolition was eventually attained, 
and the influence of this Epistle played no small 
part in the accomplishment of this result. 

The Epistle should not, however, be regarded 
as an intentional effort on Paul’s part to conduct 
indirect propaganda against the institution of 
slavery. He is not here concerned with considera- 
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lions of the rights and wrongs of slavery as such, 
but with the spiritual welfare of Philemon and 
Onesinius, and the promotion of Christian 
brotherhood between them. If not deliberately 
working for the overthrow of slavery, still less is 
he seeking to support it. Paul believed that 
Christian slaves should respect the rights of 
their masters according to the laws of those days 
(cf. Eph. vi. 5tf.). He may have been partly 
influenced by this general principle in advising 
Onesimus to return; but there is no necessity to 
exaggerate the extent to which he was affected 
by such considerations. Would he, for example, 
out of respect for Roman law, have told Oncsi- 
miis to return to a cruel pagan master to be 
tortured or crucified? W^c have no authority 
for asserting that he would have done so. He 
doubtless knew Dt. xxiii. 15. He evidently 
considered the case on its merits. He knew and 


loved both Onesimus and Philemon; he under¬ 
stood the circumstances, and thought it better 
for all concerned that Onesimus should return; 
and probably Onesimus, disillusioned in the far 
country, thought so too. 

The most significant features of the Epistle are 
love for the slave and insistence on the new ideal 
of Christian brotherhood. Where these prevail, 
slavery is doomed. The Epistle has often been 
deservedly praised for its tact and grace. An easy 
familiarity of tone appears here and there. Paul 
was, however, intensely in earnest. Matthew 
Henry's Commentary distinguishes no fewer than 
fourteen arguments in favour of reconciliation 
in this short letter, a sign that much thought and 
prayer preceded the writing of it. Luther observes 
how Paul in pleading puts himself in the place of 
Onesimus, the wrongdoer, thus imitating Christ’s 
mediatorial work. ‘Eor we arc all His Onesimi.* 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

1. SAIUTATION. Verses 1-3 

11. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER EOR PHILEMON. Verses 4-7 

III. THE PLEA FOR ONESIML'S. Verses 8-21 

IV. CONCLUDING CiREETlNGS AND BENEDICTION. Verses 22-25 


COMMENTARY 


L SALE ! AT ION. Verses 1-3 

Philctmni (1) was Paul's fellow lahoin doubtless 
in Christian uork. Oiu beloved Apphia (2); read 
rather ‘the (our) sister Apphia’ (see i<v and mg.); 
she was apparently Philemon’s wife. Archippio 
(2); probably Philemon's son, and a missionary 
pastor in C'olo^sae or the neighbourhood (cf. 
Col. iv. 17), hence called Paul's fellowsohder. 
Eor Philemon, Archippus, and the place of 
Paul's imprisonment, see also hUvoduaion. If 
Archippus frequently visited his father's house 
in Colossae, he could appropriately be saluted 
there, even if he normally worked and lived 
elsewhere. The church (2); the group assembling 
in Philemon's house for worship (sec Col. iv. 
15n.). The form of the salutation in verse 3 is 
the same as the av rendering of Col. i. 2; but see 
note there. 

11. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER lOR 
PH1LE:M0N. Verses 4-7 

Always (4) can go either with rharik (Rv) or 
making mention (av). The emphasis on constant 
thankfulness in the rv rendering seems prefer¬ 
able and agrees w'ith the parallel passage in 
Philippians (Phil. i. 3). Hearing of thy love and 
faith (5). The reporters would be men like 
Epaphras (Col. iv. 12), and perhaps Onesimus. 


Love and faith were qualities continually 
emphasized by Paul. Cf. E.ph. i. 15n. and Col. i. 
4. Ihe wording here, how'cvcr, raises a diflicully 
which is absent from the Ephesian and Colossian 
references. It looks at first sight as though the 
apostle were making their fellow-Chrislians (all 
saints) objects of faith along with ihe Lord Jesus^ 
which is, of course, unthinkable. The best way 
of meeting this difficuliy is to emphasize the 
change in the Greek prepositions; literally the 
phrase reads ‘faith “toward" the Lord Jesus 
and “unto" all the saints', i.c. extending itself 
to them in bcncliccnce and generosity. Weymouth 
renders ‘faith . . . which you manifest towards 
all the saints'. 

Verse 6 indicates the content of ih.e prayers 
mentioned in verse 4. Communication: Gk. 
koindnius which the rv rightly renders as 
‘fellowship'. Actively it means ‘sharing', and so 
has the sense of imparting material or spiritual 
good to others. Passively it means sharing in, 
or heneliling from, fellowship with Christ or 
with the brethren or with both (sec Phil. i. 5n.). 
[Jlcctual; i.e. oixirative, or eflcciivc in producing 
results. By the acknow ledging of: rv ‘in the know'- 
ledge of’ (Gk. cpigndsis). The word means 
something more than knowledge and has the 
sense of ‘recognition’ or ‘clear realization'. In 
you; the rv mg reading 'in us', i.e. ‘in us 
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Christians’, is well attested and seems preferable 
to the AV reading meaning ‘you Christians'. In 
Christ Jesus: better, as in RV, ‘unto Christ’. The 
Greek preposition eis signifies movement to¬ 
wards rather than position in. If the ‘fellowship 
of thy faith’ (rv) is interpreted as meaning the 
communicating or imparting of faith by preach¬ 
ing, the verse would then simply be a prayer 
that his preaching might produce in others the 
knowledge referred to. More commonly, how¬ 
ever, the phrase is taken to mean fellowship, 
either active or passive, arising from or connected 
with faith. There are then a number of possible 
interpretations. Philemon's charities arc to lead 
others to realize the higli possibilities of Christian 
attainment. Alternatively, Philemon's com¬ 
munion with Christ and the brethren is to lead 
Philemon himself to understand and aim at 
these attainments. Or again, Philemon's charit¬ 
able activities are to be made fully operative 
through his deepening realization of how many 
noble attainments are open to Christians. The 
apostle prays that working in the sphere of full 
knowledge the communication of Philemon's 
faith may prove itself effective (so I.C.C.). This 
interpretation has the advantage of representing 
the growth of knowledge as taking place in 
Philemon himself (a view strongly supported by 
the parallels Col. i. 9; Eph. i. 1 Iff .; Phil. i. 9,10, in 
all of which Paul desires growth in knowledge for 
his readers), while also referring to his charitable 
activities, which were prominent in the apostle’s 
mind. The bowels (7); i.e, ‘the hearts’ (rv); see 
note on Col. iii. 12. Refreshed{!) ; the same Greek 
word as for ‘give you rest’ in Mt. xi. 28. 

m. THE PLEA FOR ONESIMUS. V erses 8-21 

That which is convenient (8); i.c. befitting a 
Christian. Paul, therefore, would not be afraid 
of exceeding his apostolic authority in command¬ 
ing it, but he prefers to appeal to the generosity 
of a loving heart like Philemon’s, and reinforces 
his appeal by emphasizing his weakness, not his 
strength. He is Paul the aged, and now also a 
prisoner (9). He was probably between fifty and 
sixty, but, worn by persecutions and labours, 
could truly call himself old. For aged some 
MSS read ‘ambassador’ (see rv mg. and rsv), but 
aged is the better attested reading and more 
appropriate in the context. Jn verse 10 the name 
Onesimus comes last in the Greek. It is tactfully 
reserved till Philemon has been told of Onesi- 
mus’s conversion and Paul’s love for him. Its 
meaning is ‘useful’. In verse 11, therefore, a 
play upon words .seems clearly to be in the 
apostle’s mind. He does not make it unduly 
obtrusive, however, by repeating exactly 
similar terms, but says, as it were, ‘Useful’ by 
name, formerly unprofitable, but now true to 
his name ‘profitable*. Whom / have sent (12); 
epistolory aorist, equivalent to ‘I send’. The 
word receive (12) is not found in the best mss 
but agrees with the meaning of verse 17. A more 
vivid translation can be secured without it. 


viz. ‘whom 1 send back to thee—even him who is 
my very heart’ (see rv). 

/ would have retained: would I do nothing (13, 
14). In Greek the first ‘would’ is a different word 
and tense from the second. Paul ‘was wishing’ 
to retain him but ‘chose’ not to do so. He was 
sure that Philemon, who would gladly have 
served him in person, would not grudge doing 
so through his servant, but he disliked to take 
the liberty of retaining Onesimus and thus 
compel Philemon to grant this benefit. All 
through verses 11-16 Paul emphasizes how 
profitable Onesimus has become. Verse 15 
suggests that God may have purposed, through 
the brief inconvenience of his servant departing 
for a season (lit. ‘for an hour’), to give Philemon 
the blessedtiess of receiving him back for ever. 
It would be deplorable if Philemon by spurning 
Onesimus should reject a divinely sent opportun¬ 
ity of eternal blessing. Paul says perhaps, for 
he cannot profess to know God’s plans fully, or 
what Onesimus or Philemon may do in future; 
but he wishes Philemon to consider what seems 
a remarkable leading of providence. Mot now as 
a servant (16). Paul’s words may hint at legal 
enfranchisement, but this is doubtful. He 
concentrates on pleading that Onesimus be in 
fact treated like a brother, not like a slave 
described by Aristotle as ‘a living tool’. Then by 
prolonged fellowship in the flesh, ami in the Lord 
(16), i.e. in worldly and spiritual affairs, Onesi¬ 
mus w ill endear himself to Philemon even more 
than he has endeared himself to Paul during his 
briefer acquaintance with him. Philemon will 
love him better, not merely because he has 
known him longer in the past, and certainly not 
because he is his legal slave, but because he will 
longer enjoy close fellowship with him in Christ, 
Therefore (17); the second word of the sentence 
in the Greek. This verse recalls that Onesimus is 
now worthy to be treated as a brother, so Paul 
can appropriately say, ‘If you would wish to 
receive me a.s a partner, a friend related by close 
spiritual ties, receive him so.* 

Philemon’s likely sense of grievance, however, 
could not be ignored. He might feel wronged by 
the mere fact of the slave absconding, and money 
had probably been stolen also. Jf he .. . oweth 
thee ought (18) does not mean that Paul knew 
nothing definite about this, but he graciously 
avoids speaking bluntly of theft, and leaves it 
open to Philemon to claim what he considers 
right, or to refrain from claiming anything if he is 
so disposed. I Paul have written it with mine own 
hand{\9y, i.c. like a bond, promising to give any 
restitution required. This was surely not a mere 
pleasantry, but to convince Philemon that he 
was in earnest. It is not, however, meant to be 
a legally cognizable bond, but a gentleman’s 
solemn assurance. Albeit I do not say to thee . . . 
(19). If there be any slight mock-seriousness of 
legal formality about these words, it is no more 
than to avoid the appearance of taking his own 
generosity too seriously. If Philemon, aggrieved, 
or perhaps even financially embarrassed, by 
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robbery following upon sacrificial giving, felt it 
unfair of Paul to suggest forgoing all compensa¬ 
tion, then Paul was ready to help. I'hough poor, 
he was not without resources. He hopes, how¬ 
ever, that Philemon will be generous, reminding 
him that he ‘owes his own self’, i.c. his conversion, 
to his instrumentality. This was probably by 
direct personal contact in Ephesus. 

Verse 20 is an afTectionate appeal for generos¬ 
ity. Let me have joy. The verb is from the same 
root as the name Onesimiis. Refresh my bowels: 
cf. verse 7n. Paul’s confidence (21) was doubtless 
justified. If the Epistle had been disregarded it 
would naturally have been destroyed. More than 
/ say (21). This may be a hint to liberate the 
slave. It is at least a request that Philemon will 
do the very best he can devise for Onesimus. 

IV. CONCLUDING GREETINGS AND 
BENEDICTION. Verses 21-25 
Lodging (22); i.e. hospitality, naturally in 
Philemon’s own house if suitable. The prospect 


of Paul’s coming would incidentally give an 
additional incentive for complying with his 
request for Onesimus. The salutations of verses 
23 and 24 agree with those in Col. iv. 10-14; 
Mesus, which is called Justus’ (probably un¬ 
known to Philemon) is, however, omitted. 
Epaphras is here called his fellowprisoner; i.e. 
‘of war’ (it is not the same word for prisoner as 
in verse 1). In Colossians this designation is 
attached to Aristarchus, and not to Epaphras. 
This variation has perhaps no significance, 
though some have surmised that it points to 
Paul’s friends voluntarily taking turns in sharing 
his confinement. A form of benediction similai 
to that of verse 25 was frequently used by the 
apostle, emphasizing the importance of the 
human spirit, and that the grace of Christ is what 
it needs. The plural possessive your spirit (cf. 
your prayers in verse 22) includes all those 
addressed in the beginning of the Epistle. 

T. E. Robertson. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

INTRODUCTION 


There arc several questions which it is natural 
to ask concerning the writing of a document oi 
the New Testament, and which in the case of 
this Epistle it is impossible to answer with any 
certainty. While possible ans\\ci*s may be sug¬ 
gested and to some extent reasonably supported, 
the simple truth is that we do not know eitiici 
who wrote this f:,pistle or to whom it was first 
written. Our ignorance on such points d(.)es not, 
however, prevent right understanding or mini¬ 
mize the spiritual and theological value of a 
document which has from the first commended 
itself as authoritative by its own intrinsic worth. 
Indeed, the only adequate answer of Christian 
faith to these very questions is that God Himself 
is the primary author and Christians of every 
age arc the divinely intended readers. I-or 
through this Epistle God unquestionably has 
spoken, and still speaks, by His Spirit to His 
people. 'Jhis is ultimately the most important 
vindication of its place in the canon of the New 
Testament. 

1. AUTHORSHIP 

In the Epistle itself there is no explicit indication 
w'ho wrote it. Nor do early Chiistian w-riters 
provide us with any unanimous or con\incing 
testimony. Tcrlullian is definite in liis witness; 
he says that Barnaha.s wrote it. But this witness 
is unconfirmed; though there is still a little to 
be said in its favour. 7 he man who w'as given a 
Christian name meaning ‘son of exhortation' 
(Acts iv. 36, Rv) may well be responsible for this 
‘word of exhortation’ (Heb. xiii. 22). As a Levite 
he would iiave more than an ordinary interest 
in the sacrificial ritual; as a Jew from Cyprus he 
quite possibly had intimate contact with the 
ficllenistic and philosophical teaching of Alex¬ 
andrian Judaism with which both the writer and 
his readers seem to have had some acquaintance; 
as one of those converted immediately after 
Pentecost (which may be what Heb. ii. 3, 4 refers 
to), he doubtless came under the influence of the 
teaching of Stephen, an influence which seems 
to persist in this Epistle. 

Jn Alexandria, where the Epistle was accepted 
on its own merits, there is evidence of a growing 
tendency in the third centuiy to connect it 
with Paul, but only rather indiicctly. Clement 
suggested that Paul wrote it in Hebrew and that 
Luke translated it into Greek. Origen was pre¬ 
pared to think that the original thoughts were 
the apostle’s but not the final written form and 
language. Such connection of the fipistle with 
the name of Paul commended itself widely 


because it gave it welcome apostolic authority, 
for lack of which many hesitated to accept it as 
canonical. Consequently many manuscript copies 
came to be headed with the title ‘ Hie Epistle of 
Paul to the Hebrews’. This a.scription to the 
apostle, however, mt)st present-day students arc 
not prepared to accept. Ehc internal evidence of 
the Epistle itself, its language, style and contents, 
are regarded as conclusive against it (c.g. con¬ 
trast ii. 3 and Gal. i. 12, ii. 6). 

Other suggc>tions are wholly speculative. They 
include Apollos, Silas, Aquila (or Priscilla and 
Aquila) and Philip the evangelist. Of these 
Luther's suggestion of Apollos is perhaps the 
best. Erom what we know of him (see a\cIs 
\viii. 24 28) he is exactly the kind of man whe 
might have writ ten such an Epistle. But there is 
no other evidence to prove that he did. When a 
human writer of Scripture was providentially 
led to hide his identity there is no need to try, 
and possibly little or no hope of success in trying, 
to discover it. It is wiser to be content not to 
know. 

II. THE IIRST RECIPIENTS 

riiere is no clear indication in the Epistle itself 
to w'hom it was originally written. The familiar 
title To the Hebrews goes back to the second 
century. 1 he contents strongly confirm that the 
l.pisilc was written it) Jewish Christians. In it 
there is no reference to heathenism at all; and 
the Old leslament Scriptures and the Lcvitical 
sacrificial litual are treated with marked respect 

possessing Gt)d-given sanction and authority. 
Modern attempts to suggest that the i’pistlc was 
written to Gentile C hristians can be dismissed as 
more ingenious than convincing. 

1 here is similarly a lack of information in the 
Epistle concerning the location of its original 
readers. Jerusalem, C'aesarea, Antioch in Syria, 
Ephesus, Alexandria and Rome have all been 
suggested. The fact tliat the readers had not 
themselves heard C’hrisl (ii. 3) tells against ihcir 
being lifelong residents in Jerusalem. Their 
general background, while unquestionably Jew¬ 
ish, seems to have been Hellenistic and somewhat 
Alexandrian rather than exclusively Palestinian 
and rabbinical. I'iicy seem to have been Jews of 
the Dispersion, wIionc Scriptures were the Old 
Testament in Greek. 1 he phrase ‘They of 
(literally ‘from’) Italy salute you’ (xiii. 24) may 
be interpreted to mean people away from Italy 
sending greetings to their homeland. If this 
interpretation be correct (.sec notes cul loc.) it 
favours the view that the recipients were a 
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Jewish section of the Christian community in 
Rome. It is perhaps significant that the earliest 
known quotations from this Epistle occur in a 
letter written by Clement of Rome about a,d. 95. 
Also, the reference to persecution in x. 32-34 
might be a reference to the expulsion from Rome 
of (Christian) Jews by the emperor Claudius 
about A.D. 50. Sec Acts xviii. 2. 

It is clear from the Epistle that it was originally 
written to a definite group of readers. See ii. 3, 
V. 11, 12, vi. 9, 10, X. 25, 32-36, xiii. 7, 19, 23, 24. 

1 hey knew the writer and Timothy. 3 he writer 
hopes to come and see them. They had been 
Christians for a long time; and had been known 
to the writer from the beginnings of their 
Christian faith. From the references in the 
Epistle (see xiii. 24) they seem to have been a 
limited circle, who perhaps had a special ‘house- 
church’ meeting of their own rather than a large 
community which would presumably have in¬ 
cluded many more recent converts. 

It seems possible to suggest (but it is only a 
suggestion) that the particular recipients of this 
Epistle were a group of Jews who had originally 
been members of a synagogue of the Dispersion. 
They were men zealously devoted to Judaism, 
and to Judaism as they understood it, not from 
lifelong residence in Palestine, but from the 
study of the Old Testament in Greek. Thes were 
not unacquainted with Alexandrian thought. As 
Jews they were originally zealous in vi.>iiing 
Jerusalem for the great annual feasts. Possibly 
it was when, as a group, they were on such a visit 
to Jerusalem, at or soon after the great Christian 
Pentecost, that they, as well as the writer, were 
converted to faith in Jesus as the Christ through 
hearing the preaching of the apostles and through 
seeing the visible signs of the power of the Holy 
Ghost (ii. 3, 4), They may even have seen and 
shared in the persecution that was stirred up 
against the church in Jerusalem by the Jewish 
authorities and by zealous Jew.s like Saul of 
Tarsus; which may be to what x. 32-34 refers 
(see Acts v. 41, viii. 3, ix. 13, 14). It may well be 
to the poor saints in Jerusalem that they sub¬ 
sequently ministered from their home base (vi. 
10). Such a background to their entrance into 
the experience of new life in Christ would give 
added significance to the writer's assertion that 
the followers of Jesus have no earthly Jerusalem 
as their continuing city; rather they must go 
forth unto Him without the gate (xiii. 12-14). 
As Christians they arc ‘come unto mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem’ (xii. 22). Here they need no longer 
stand in the court outside the shrine into which 
the High Priest alone enters, and that only once 
a year, but can themselves freely and continu¬ 
ously enter boldly through the now rent veil into 
the very holy of holies of God’s presence. 

m, DATE 

This it is impossible to fix with absolute certainty, 
though one may say with considerable confidence 


that the Epistle was most probably written 
between a.d. 60 and 70. Its readers had been 
Christians quite a long time (v. 12, x. 32). Some 
of their original leaders had passed away (xiii. 7). 
On the other hand, Timothy was still alive 
(xiii. 23). It seems possible to argue that had the 
destruction of Jerusalem taken place the writer 
would not have omitted to refer to it, particularly 
as it was such a significant judgment of God on 
the old order of Jewish worship. 

IV. OCCASION AND PURPOSE 

In order to be able to assess the occasion and 
purpose of the Epistle wc need first to appreciate 
tiic circumstances of those to whom it was 
written. In this connection their spiritual con¬ 
dition is of much greater significance than their 
geographical location. lor knowledge about 
this wc depend entirely on the evidence of the 
Epistle itself. The writer clearly contrasts the 
stale in which his readers are with what they 
have been, what they ought to be, and w'hat they 
seem to be in danger of becoming. As Christians 
they arc slothful (v. 11. vi. 12) and despondent 
(xii. 3, 12). 7 hey have lost their iniiial enthusiasm 
for the faith (iii. 6, 14, iv. 14, x. 23, 35). They 
have failed to grow or, more exactly, to progress, 
and arc seriously deficient in spiritual under¬ 
standing and discernment (v. 12-14). They are 
ceasing to attend Christian meetings (x. 25) and 
to be actively loyal to their Christian leaders 
(xiii. 17). They need afresh to be exhorted to 
imitate the faith of those who have gone before 
(xiii. 7). They lend to be easily carried away by 
new and strange teachings (xiii. 9). They arc in 
danger of coming short of God’s promises (iv. 
1), and drifting away from the things which they 
have heard (ii. 1, rv). They are even in danger 
of completely abandoning the faith in deliberate 
and persistent apostasy (iii. 12, x. 26); and this 
danger will be the greater if they fail to check any 
one of their number who may be moving in that 
direction (iii. 13, xii. 15). If they yield to such 
temptation and actually reject the gospel of 
Christ they can expect nothing but judgment 
(X. 26-31). 

Particularly as those who had once been 
zealous adherents of Judaism, it seems very 
probable that they had become personally dis¬ 
appointed with Christianity because, on the one 
hand, it had brought to them no visible earthly 
kingdom, and, on the other hand, it had been 
decisively rejected by the great majority of their 
fcllow-Jcws. Further, continued attachment to 
it seemed only to involve them in sharing the 
ofl'ensive reproach of a suffering and crucified 
Messiah and in having to face the increasing 
prospect of violent anti-Christian persecution. 
It may well be, therefore, that they were being 
seriously tempted to disown Jesus as the Messiah 
and to go back to re-embrace the visible and 
preferable good which Judaism still seemed to 
offer to them. 

That it was Judaism which thus attracted 

MM 
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them afresh as preferable to Christianity seems 
confirmed by the obvious way in which the 
writer sets himself from the first to demonstrate 
the superiority of the new covenant over the old, 
and to set forth particularly the outstanding 
excellence of Jesus, the Son of God, as compared 
with the prophets and angels, leaders and High 
Priests, who functioned in the old economy. So 
he shows that, while the old order was imperfect 
and provisional, Christianity brings perfection 
(vii. 19), and perfection which is eternal (v. 9, 
ix, 12, 15, xiii. 20). He and his readers were 
apparently Hellenistic Jews with some acquaint¬ 
ance with Greek philosophical thought, and he 
seems to be using ideas from these sources when 
he declares that the old order contained merely 
‘figures of the true’ (ix. 24) or *a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things* (x. 1). On the other hand Christianity is 
the truth itself, the heavenly and ideal reality, 
which actually and absolutely possesses ail 
those inherent values which these other tilings 
can at their best only reflect or prefigure. Never¬ 
theless, since his readers recognize the divine 
authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, his 
final argument for recognizing the superiority 
of Christ over angels and over the Levitical 
priesthood, and the superiority of His sacrifice 
of Himself over that of bulls and goats, is the 
prophetic testimony of the Old Testament itself. 
See i. 5-13, vii, 15-22, x. 5-10. 

The writer’s purpose, therefore, is to make his 
readers fully aware, first, of the amazing revela¬ 
tion and salvation given by God to men in 
Christ; secondly, of the true heavenly and eternal 
character of the blessings thus freely offered to 
the appropriation of faith; thirdly, of the place of 
suffering and patient endurance by faith in the 
present earthly pathway to the goal of God’s 
purpose as shown in the experience and work of 
the Captain of our salvation and in God’s 
discipline of all His children; fourthly, of the awful 
judgment which must befall any who, knowing 
all this, reject it. Having striven to make them 
aware of these things, his complementary pur¬ 
pose is to stir them to act accordingly. These 
purposes are pursued throughout the EpLstle by 
the use in turn of reasoned exposition, challeng¬ 
ing exhortation and solemn warning. 

V. CONTENTS 

As already indicated, the contents of this 
Epistle are to be properly appreciated only in 
relation to its occasion and purpose. The writer 
obviously regards the Old Testament Scriptures 
as full of figures and anticipations of the true 
realities of God’s purpose. Therefore he con¬ 
tinually uses them to support, illustrate and 
develop his own theme. He recalls, for instance, 
how God brought a people out of Egypt, estab¬ 
lished a covenant with them at Sinai, and pro¬ 
vided a priesthood and tabernacle service for 
the maintenance of covenant relationship. He 
remembers how many who thus began with God 


perished in the wilderness (iii. 16, 17, Rv). On 
the one hand they failed through unbelief to 
embrace God’s promise and to enter into the 
inheritance (iii. 18, 19, iv. 2, 6). On the other 
hand they came under the divine judgment by 
disobeying the covenant regulations (ii. 2). For 
instance, the punishment for those 'who com¬ 
mitted spiritual adultery and worshipped other 
gods was death (x. 28). Or, similarly, when Esau, 
bom and brought up within the family of 
privilege, despised his birthright and sold it, it 
was lost beyond recall; there was for him no 
place for repentance (xii. 16, 17). From such 
Scriptures the writer is aware that those to whom 
God’s light is given and God’s call comes either 
go on with God in faith and obedience to possess 
the full inheritance, or by rejecting the light and 
disobeying the call come under judgment. 

So he longs and fears for his readers; longs 
that they may all go on to perfection (vi. 1), 
fears lest any fall back from the grace of God 
(xii. 15, Rv mg.). For they have tasted the bene¬ 
fits (vi. 4, 5) of the greater ‘exodus’ (Gk. exodos, 
Lk. ix. 31; cf. Eph. ii. 8, 14, 15) accomplished by 
Jesus at Jerusalem. They have been sealed and 
sanctified by the blood of the new covenant (see 
X. 29). As with the Israelites at Sinai, these things 
not only place upon them obligations to faith 
and obedience, but also set before them the 
opportunity to inlierit the divine promise. But 
the dangers besetting them are also exactly 
similar to those besetting the Israelites under the 
first covenant. There is the danger of unbelief; 
there is the complementary danger of disobedi¬ 
ence and apostasy, of deliberately rejecting the 
light and departing from the living God (iii. 12, 
X. 26, 38). They need, therefore, encouragement 
to go forward, and warning against turning back; 
and of these the Epistle is full. 

The writer is no less persuaded that, in con¬ 
trast to the first covenant, the revelation and the 
redemption given to men in Christ are the final 
truth of God. The obligation to pay heed and 
the assurance of complete divine provision are, 
therefore, absolute. These things settle cither 
one’s full salvation or one’s final condemnation. 
So his urgent concern is to exhort his readers fully 
to respond, to warn them properly to take heed. 

He provides a solid basis for such exhortations 
and warnings by an exposition in some detail 
of the superiority of Christ and of what is given 
under the new covenant to everything used or 
given under the old covenant. In Christ there is 
the final revelation of God, greater than any¬ 
thing hitherto given through prophets and 
angels, because He is Himself God the Son. In 
Christ there is the final reconciliation to God, 
because, having condescended to become true 
man, a partaker of flesh and blood. He went 
even lower and tasted death for every man, thus 
putting away sin by making Himself the sin 
offering. So the true house, or community, of 
God’s people is being built of which Christ is 
the Head, and to which all who believe in Him 
are called to belong. But they become partakers 
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in it only if they hold fast to their confidence 
through this testing wilderness experience which 
lies between the great exodus and the coming 
inheritance of the promise. 

Further, this community is called to share in 
a new covenant, which is l^ull of better promises, 
and of which Jesus has become the effective 
mediator by His decisive redeeming work and 
by His never-ending administration of its benefits. 
As their High Priest He has dealt with sin once 
for all by the one ofifering of His earthly, human 
life upon the cross. This has secured for Him as 
their representative not only entrance into God's 
presence but also enthronement at God’s right 
hand. The separating veil which kept them out 
of the holy place is decisively rent. So they can 
come to the very throne of God and find it a 
throne of grace, with One there ever waiting to 
speak to God on their behalf. So they can look 
to their High Priest on the throne for grace to 
meet their every need and fully to perfect their 
salvation. So they can count on the fulfilment in 
them as His people of all the divine promises of 
the amazing new covenant. With the wonder of 
such privileges open before them let them hold 
fast to their confidence and its open confession, 
and press forward to a fuller experience and 
epjoyment of the available benefits. 

One other important truth they also needed 
more effectively to Icam. Those who would thus 
have dealings with God must have them by 
faith. He is the great unseen One, and His 
greatest rewards lie in tlie future. Indeed, the 
immediate outlook and one’s present experience 
may seem both to deny His presence and to 
contradict the hope of His reward. Faith, 
therefore, is indispensable to right awareness and 
to steadfast continuance. Here, once again, the 
Old Testament Scriptures, as a God-given hand¬ 
book of instruction, show by the witness of men’s 
lives and achievements that this has continuously 


been true in the experience of all who have in 
any way pleased God and become heirs of His 
promises. So the writer would encourage his 
readers not to be turned aside by the lack in 
Christianity of visible glory and immediate, 
earthly triumph. Rather, he says, ‘let us hold 
fast the confession of our hope that it waver 
not; for he is faithful that promised’ (x. 23, Rv). 
‘For we have not here an abiding city, but we 
seek after the city which is to come’ (xiii. 14, rv). 
The kingdom we are given to enjoy will stand 
fully disclosed only when this temporal order 
has passed away in judgment. 

Let them, therefore, find their all in Christ, in 
His unchanging Person (xiii. 8). in His abiding 
companionship (xiii. 5, 6) and in the all-suffici¬ 
ency of His one atoning act outside the gate of 
Jerusalem (xiii. 12). Instead of yielding to the 
temptation to abandon Christianity and to 
return to Judaism, let them once for all, what¬ 
ever the reproach involved, stand clear of 
Judaism and openly associate themselves with 
Jesus the crucified as their only hope (xiii. 13). 
For, says the writer in his final benediction, this 
Jesus is ‘our Lord’; He is "that great shepherd of 
the sheep' (xiii. 20). All our hopes are rightly 
fixed on Him. Nor is such confidence vain. God 
has raised Him from the dead. 'Flic covenant 
which His death sealed is already in operation. 
God Himself is active to fulfil it. We may, there¬ 
fore, count on Him to make perfect that which 
concerns us. So, while others may draw back— 
and it is well that the awful warning should be 
sounded—it is inconceivable that we should. 
Nay, ‘we are not of them who draw back unto 
perdition; but of them that believe to the saving 
of the soul’ (x. 39). 

For further notes on the new covenant^ on the 
priesthood of Christ and on the warning passages 
see Appendices /, II and Ilf pp. 1114-1117. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

Note the alternation of exposition and exhortation and the closely linked sequence of thought in the 

expository sections, 

1. INTRODUCTION: GOD’S FINAL WORD THROUGH HIS SON. 
i. 1-4 

II. THE SON’S SUPERIORITY TO ANGELS, i. 5-14 

HI. PRACTICAL APPLICATION AND WARNING, u. 1-4 

IV. THE INCARNATION, SUFFERING AND DEATH OF THE SON OF 
GOD. ii. 5-18 

V. THE SUPERIORITY OF CHRIST JESUS TO MOSES, iii. 1-6 

VI. PERSONAL APPLICATION AND WARNING, iii. 7—iv. 13 

VII. CHRIST OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST, iv. 14—v. 10 

Vm, AN EXHORTATION TO PROGRESS AND TO PERSIST, v. 11—vi. 20 
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IX. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFICACY OF CHRIST’S 

ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD, vii. 1-28 

X. THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRIST’S HIGH-PRIESTLY MINISTRY 

viii. 1-6 

XL THE TWO COVENANTS, viii. 7-1.1 

XII. THE MINISTRY OF THE FIRST COVENANT DESCRIBED, ix. 1-10 

XIII. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SACRIFICE OF CHRISE. 

ix. 11 —X. 18 

XIV. PRACTICAL EXHORTATION, x. 19-39 

XV. THE TRIUMPHANT ACHIEVEMENTS OF FAITH, xi. 1-40 

XVI. PERSONAL APPLICATION: A CALL TO SERVE GOD 
ACCEPTABLY, xii. 1-29 

XVII. VARIOUS ADDITIONAL EXHORTATIONS, xiii. 1-17 
XVIII. PERSONAL MESSAGES AND FINAL BENEDICTION, xiii. 18-25 


COMMENTARY 


I. INTRODl CTION: GOD’S FINAL WORD 
THROUGH HIS SON. i. 1-4 

This grand opening statement indicates the 
great theme of the writer (cf. iii. 1). This vision 
of the absolute supremacy and sufficiency of 
Christ dominates the thought of the whole 
Epistle. He is superior to and supersedes all 
other mediators between God and men, such as 
prophets (1) and angels (4). Note the continuity 
between the Old Testament revelation and that 
now given in Christ. The first prepares for the 
second; the second consummates the first (cf. 
X. 8, 9). Note also that this final revelation of 
God is given to men not only in the incarnation 
of the Son, but in the Son as the fulfiller of the 
work of atonement for sin (cf. 1 Jn. iv. 9, 10), 
and that the full significance of this revelation 
and redemptive work is appreciated only by 
those who see by faith that the Christ once 
crucified is now enthroned, and so able to save 
to the uttermost all who come unto God by Him 
(see viii. 1, vii. 25). 

In verses 2-4 there are eight successive state¬ 
ments about Christ. In His eternal being He is 
genuine, absolute Deity, the brightness or visible 
outshining of God’s glory, Himself an identical 
expression of deity (rv mg. ‘the impress of his 
substance’), the eternal Son of the Father, ‘very 
God of very God*. In the divine ordering of the 
universe He is its author, sustainer and end. By 
Him it was made. He upholds it. He is its heir. 
Note that the end is .seen from the beginning; 
the divine appointment of the Son to be the heir 
of the universe precedes its creation. In relation 
to men He is men’s Prophet, Priest and King. In 
Him God spoke His final word of revelation; so 
He brings God to men (cf. Jn. i. 14, 18). In His 
own Person He purged our <.ins and finished the 


work of reconciliation; .so He brings men to 
God. He now sits enthroned at God's right 
hand. As the e.xaltcd God-Man He has obtained 
by inheritance a position far above all others 
(cf. Eph. i. 20, 21; Phil. ii. 9-11). 

11. THE SON’S SUPERIORITY TO 
ANGELS, i. 5-14 

In Jewish thought angels held a very important 
place as the mediators of God’s revelation to 
Hls people. Therefore the writer sets out to 
demonstrate Christ’s superiority to angels in 
order to establish the superiority of the message 
which He brings (cf. ii. 5-8). This he does through 
seven quotations from the Old Testament. The 
whole method is very significant. It implies, 
first, that the Old Testament possesses a direct 
relevance and a decisive authority for Christian 
believers. Secondly, the words quoted are 
ascribed not to the human psalmists and pro¬ 
phets, but directly to God as their author. Cf. 
the statement of verse 1. Thirdly, it is now pos¬ 
sible for those who are acquainted with the final 
revelation in Christ to see in the words of the 
Old Testament a meaning and significance with 
reference to Christ, which could not possibly 
have been seen in the same way, either by those 
who wrote them, or by any before Christ came. 
Cf. 1 Pet. i. 10-12. 

Son (5) is the more excellent name (4) by 
which Christ’s superiority to angels is measured. 
The Son is superior to the angels, first, because 
of what He is eternally as God; secondly, because 
of what He has now become as the exalted God- 
Man. The first quotation (5a) from Ps. ii. 7 
introduces both thoughts. There never was a 
time when the Father could not say to Him, 
Thou art my Son. But there came a day in time 
I0Q2 
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when by resurrection in glorified humanity He 
was begotten to a new status as the exalted Man. 
So in Acts xiii. 33 this quotation from Ps. ii is 
explicitly applied to Christ’s resurrection. In 
consequence. He is not only Son in virtue of His 
deity; he is now exalted to be as a son (‘the 
firstborn among many brethren', Rom. viii. 29) 
in virtue of His humanity. The second quotation 
(5b), the promise to David concerning his seed 
(2 Sa. vii. 14), is fulfilled in Christ as it never 
was, nor could be, in Solomon. Similarly, He is 
‘the firstborn’ (6, rv) in a double sense (cf. Col. i. 
15, 18), first as the only-begotten of the Father, 
existing before the created universe and Lord 
over it, and now as the firstborn from the dead, 
who has, as the great path-maker of salvation, 
opened the way for the many to enter as sons 
into glory (ii. 10). The third quotation (6) is 
made to indicate that this office of His in relation 
to men, both as Creator and Redeemer, will be 
consummated at His second coming, when He 
will be brought again into this ‘inhabited earth’ 
(6, RV mg.) to judge. For the prophetic vision of 
God coming to judge will be fulfilled in the 
Person of His Son. Then His deity will be openly 
manifested. Then all the angels shall worship 
Him. See Ps. xcvii. 7 (the Hebrew word ‘gods’ 
becomes ‘angels' in the Greek of the lxx). 

The fourth and fifth quotations (7-9) show 
that while angels fulfil their .service (e.g. at Sinai) 
through wind (sec rv) and fire, i.e. in the material 
sphere, in transitory fashion, in crcaturcly sub¬ 
servience to the divine pleasure, the Son is a 
free moral personality, Himself occupying the 
throne of God in righteousness for ever. Because 
of His righteousness as the God-Man, He has 
been exalted and anointed as the One to whom 
belongs the pre-eminence. The quotations arc 
from Pss. civ. 4 and xlv. 6, 7. The sixth quotation 
(10-12) shows that, in contrast to created things, 
the Son is the Creator, the sovereign, un¬ 
changeable Lord. Words from Ps, cii. 25-27, 
addressed to Jehovah, are applied to Jesus. This 
implies that He is Jehovah. There will be with 
Him no decay nor decease. Cf. xiii. 8. 

Finally, as the seventh quotation show's (13), 
the Son is superior to the angels not only in what 
He is as God but also in what God is now doing 
for Him as the exalted Man or enthroned 
Messiah. By divine appointment He is to con¬ 
tinue to occupy the throne in sure hope of com¬ 
plete triumph (Ps. cx. 1). The angels, by contrast, 
are sent forth from the throne to fulfil ministries 
on behalf of those who are to share in this 
glorious consummation of man’s full salvation 
(14). Heirs of salvation (14); the first of a variety 
of expressions used by the writer to describe the 
people of God and their destiny (see Introduction, 

p. 1088). 

III. PRACTICAL APPLICATION AND 
WARNING, if. 1-4 

The writer here introduces the first of his 
characteristic words of urgent exhortation and 


solemn warning (see Appendix III, ‘The Warning 
Passages’, p. 1116). This new revelation places on 
all who hear it a supreme obligation to give heed, 
an obligation which, for a number of reasons, is 
greater than that of obedience to the law of 
Moses. First, there is the known authority of that 
law. It was a word which could not be defied or 
disregarded with impunity. Under it every sin of 
commission (i.e. transgression), and every sin of 
omission (i.e. disobedience or ‘failure to hear’), 
received itsyw.v/ recompence (2). Secondly, there is 
the character of the new message which is 
salvation (3), so great and of such a kind as to be 
amazing (cf. Jn. i. 17). The third reason is the 
Person of the Messenger. On the God ward 
side the Sinaitic law was given to Moses by angels 
(cf. Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19); it was a medi¬ 
ated revelation. This new revelation is direct and 
immediate, given by the Lord Himself in Person. 
In the fourth place there is the decisive con¬ 
firmation of the message. In addition to having 
been first spoken by the Lord Himself it has been 
confirmed unto us (3) by the evidence of eye¬ 
witnesses, and also by the superadded testimony 
of a great variety of God-given miraculous signs 
and by gifts of the Holy Spirit, which in their 
distribution are clearly not of man’s appointing 
but wholly according to the divine pleasure (4). 
Cf. Mk. xvi. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 11. Finally, there is 
the inevitable consequence of neglect (3). To 
drift past out of reach (1, rv) when we have the 
opportunity to pay heed must leave us without 
excuse and with no prospect but judgment. This 
point is made still more explicit later (see x. 26, 
27). How shall we escape? (future indicative). 
Note the implied certainty of judgment to 
come. 


IV. THE INCARNATION, SUFFERING 
AND DEATH OF THE SON OF GOD. 
ii. 5-18 

In this chapter the writer deals with a difficulty 
which his readers might find in his teaching 
regarding the superiority of Jesus to angels, for 
to Jewish minds the place of angels was of no 
small importance. To them it was clear that, in 
the present order, angels arc superior to men. 
For example, they stood between God and men 
at the giving of the law (2). If Jesus was a man, 
and still more if He suffered and died, how can 
He be said to be superior to the angels as a 
mediator (i. 4)? In answer these verses indicate 
first the fact and significance of His exaltation as 
man —we see Jesus . . . crowned (9); note the use 
of the unqualified human name. Secondly, they 
describe the divinely ordained and saving pur¬ 
pose of His preceding humiliation, together with 
(for God) its moral fitness and (for men) its 
beneficial consequences. Further, these verses 
indicate that not only Jesus but men—through 
Jesus as their High Priest and Captain of sal¬ 
vation—^are called to inherit a destiny of glory 
and dominion. 
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a. Not aogels, but men, are the divinely destined 

lords of the coming age (ii. 5-8) 

All this is prophetically anticipated in Scripture. 
In Ps. viii it is made plain that, although man in 
this present world-order begins by being made 
‘for a little while’ (rv mg.) lower than the angels, 
God’s ultimate purpose is to give him glory and 
dominion, even over the angels. For the all 
things (8) include the angels. Cf. 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
This consummation is clearly not yet fully 
realized (8c). It must, therefore, still be spoken 
of as future; it is the world to come (5); i.e. ‘the 
coming world-order’ (cf. vi. 5). It is this coming 
consummation or completed salvation which is 
the writer’s theme, and ought to be the Christian’s 
constant object of hope (sec x. 37-39, xi. 13-16, 
xiii. 14). 

b. The purpose of tbe incarnation, suffering and 

death of Christ (ii. 9-18) 

On the other hand, there is to be seen in the 
Person of Jesus a present realization of man’s 
destiny. He, as a true man, began, like men, by 
being made (for a little while) lower than the 
angels (9). He is now crowned with glory and 
honour, Ps. viii, therefore, is thus seen to be 
messianic. God's purpose for man is fulfilled 
only through the one Man, i.e, Christ (cf. Gal. 
iii. 16). 

Also, in relation to God’s intended purpose for 
men, it is possible to see why the Son of God was 
humbled to the form of a servant. For, as man. 
He is crowned with glory and honour only 
because He has suffered death (9, rv). By a 
wonderful manifestation of the grace of God He 
became man in order that, for the benefit of 
mankind as a whole (i.e. for every man). He 
might thus enter into death. It was, indeed, 
supremely fitting (10). and an act worthy of God 
Himself, who is the first cause and final end of 
all things, that in order to bring sinful men into 
the true glory of manhood, which they had 
irretrievably lost, God should provide for men a 
Saviour of this kind. By entering into His own 
glory through suffering He opened up the way 
by which ‘the many’ (cf. Is. liii. 12; Mk. x. 45)can 
now be brought in to share the same human 
glory as sons of God and joint-heirs with Christ 
(cf. Rom. iii. 23, v. 2, viii. 29, 30). Jesus’ suffering 
of death, therefore, was necessary completely to 
qualify Him to function as men’s Saviour, 
Captain (10); lit. ‘leader*. The same word is 
rendered in xii. 2 ‘author*, which is the rv 
reading here. 

Our Lord’s work issues in His becoming the 
Head of a saved company or community, i.e. 
those whom God has given Him through and be¬ 
cause of what He has done (cf. Jn. xvii. 2, 6,26). 
The Old Testament quotations used to confirm 
this arc remarkable. The first (12) is from Ps. 
xxii, a Psalm which foreshadows the cross. The 
constitution of the ‘congregation* or church, 
with Christ in the midst revealing God to His 
brethren, is possible only because of His sacrifice. 


The other two quotations (13) are from Is. viii. 
17, 18. The first is often said to be from Ps. 
xviii. 2; but the Lxx of Is. viii. 17, 18 suggests 
that this one passage is the source of both 
quotations. It is a place in the Old Testament 
where the thought of the believing remnant or 
‘church* distinctly emerges. 

These elect children (14) of the divine purpose 
were, as men, ‘sharers in flesh and blood’ (rv), 
and, as sinners, subject to bondage and fear, held 
under by the devil and the power of death (14, 
15). There was no hope of a redeemed com¬ 
munity being raised up to enjoy man’s intended 
destiny, unless this hold of the devil and of ‘the 
gates of Hades’ could be broken (sec Mt. xvi. 
18; Mk. iii. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xv. 17-19). This was 
done when the Son of God became incarnate 
and entered into death, not as a helpless victim 
but as the decisive victor. (Cf. Rev. i, 18; Rom. 
xiv. 9.) 

This salvation is meant for men, not angels 
(16). Christ came to redeem the seed of Abraham, 
i.e. men of faith (cf. Gal. iii. 7, 9, 29). Note that 
‘doth he take hold* (rv) refers not to His becom¬ 
ing man, but to His work of rescue and redemp¬ 
tion. Cf. Je. xxxi. 32 where, in the lxx, the same 
Greek word describes a gracious ‘laying hold* in 
order to take out of a state of bondage. Christ 
could (17, 18) fully help them in this way only by 
entering completely as a true man into their 
human experience of trial. What they needed 
was one who could put them right with God (17) 
and help them to triumph over life’s continuing 
temptations (18). So as ‘the author of their sal¬ 
vation’ (10, rv) the Son of God became a High 
Priest who was faithful in His discharge of the 
work of making reconciliation (rv ‘propitiation’) 
for the sins of the whole people of God, and 
merciful, i.e. ‘compassionate*, or ready to sym¬ 
pathize with and help the tempted, because of 
His own experience of human temptation. This, 
then, is why He trod the path of incarnation, 
suffering and death. 

V. THE SUPERIORITY OF CHRIST 
JESUS TO MOSES, ill. 

Moses was the human mediator of the old 
covenant; he was called in a unique way to be 
God’s servant. See Nu. xii. 5-8. The Israelites 
traced back to him their sense of status and calling 
as the consecrated people of God. The Christian 
brotherhood is similarly consecrated and called 
through Jesus (ii. 11), the Mediator of the new 
covenant. Christians, therefore, should consider 
(1), i.e. fix all their gaze, their steadfast mental 
attention, upon Jesus, whom they have confessed 
(sec Rv) to be their Apostle and High Priest. He 
combines in His own Person both these offices. 
As God, He has been ‘sent forth* to reveal God 
to men; as Man, He has become High Priest to 
reconcile men to God. Partakers of the (rv ‘a’) 
heavenly calling (1). There is an implied contrast 
with the earthly inheritance set before those who 
came out of Egypt under Moses. 
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Jesus is like Moses iu a number of ways. God 
made or appointed him (2); i.e. His status and 
function arc divinely constituted (cf. 1 Sa. xii. 6, 
RV and RV mg.). He was faithful (2). The sphere 
of His work was the whole house of God (4, 6). 
Cf. Nu. xii. 7. Jesus also surpasses Moses and 
is worthy of more glory and honour. For Moses 
was himself part of the house in which he served, 
himself one of the people of God (3). But Christ 
is the builder of the house. Himself God (4). It 
was the declared task of God*s anointed king to 
build a house for His Name (2 Sa. vii. 13); and 
the Church which Jesus said He would build is 
this ‘house of God’ or new ‘Israel* (cf. 1 Tim. 
iii. 15; Gal. vi. 16). Therefore it is we Christians 
who are this ‘house of God* (6). Again, Moses 
was only a servant in the house (5). Christ is set 
as the Son over His Father’s house (see 6, rv 
mg.). He is its Head; by virtue of His Sonship 
the house is his own (6; cf. Mt. i. 21: ‘his people*). 
Note that He is here called Son in reference to 
God (cf. i. 2); there is definite implication of 
Godhead. Again, Moses’ work was one of pre¬ 
paration (5); it pointed forward to that which 
should come after; it witnessed to the kind of 
work that the coming One would do. See Dt. 
xviii. 15-19. Christ is the fulfilment of all that 
Moses foresaw. He points to none but Himself. 
No wonder this Epistle emphasizes so strongly, 
‘Consider him* (iii. 1, xii. 3). Similarly, the Old 
Testament house of God, in which Moses served, 
pointed forward to the Christian Church, that 
present house of God, over which Christ is set 
as Son. 

In the latter half of verse 6 the thought turns 
to the personal application of what has been 
said. These privileges can be fully possessed only 
if those who have embnioed the hopw set before 
them in Christ persist steadfast until the hope is 
realized. They must continue in that outspoken 
confidence and exulting testimony (rv ‘boldness* 
and ‘glorying’) which arc characteristic of the 
new-born believer. 

VL PERSONAL APPUCATION AND 
WARNING, Hi. 7—Iv. 13 

a. The danger of unbelief (iH. 7-19) 

See Appendix III, ‘The Warning Passages*, p. 
1116. The warning here is enforced by the solemn 
example of the failure of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The comparison between Moses and 
Jesus given in verses 1-6 is followed by a com¬ 
parison between the promise and the people 
under the old covenant and under the new. 
Moses and Christ were both faitliful to the end 
(2). But the great m^ority of those who followed 
Moses were faithless. They all shared in the 
great deliverances of the Passover and the Red 
Sea, but later they hardened their hearts against 
God and perished in the wilderness. Cf. 1 Cor. 
X. 1-5. This provided an eloquent warning to 
those Jews of the first century a.d. who had seen 
in Jesus the Passover Lamb sacrificed and God’s 
power manifested in His resurrection from the 


dead. It was clearly no new thing for the majority 
of the nation not to believe. Also, many of the 
Israelites under Moses saw God’s works for 
forty years (9) and still hardened their hearts. 
So, at the very doors of the Promised Land, they 
failed to enter in. Similarly, at the time this 
Epistle was written, about forty years had 
possibly elapsed since the first proclamation of 
salvation by the Lord Himself. The divine origin 
of the gospel had been signally confirmed to 
these Hebrews (ii. 3. 4). Let them fear lest they, 
also, take offence at God’s ways and come short 
of the promised consummation (iv. 1). 

This exhortation is introduced in words from 
Ps. xcv. 7-11, which are quoted as spoken by 
the Holy Ghost, and as spoken for To day (7), 
to those who are now confronted in this new 
era of redemption by the new revelation given 
by God’s voice spoken in Christ. Note the 
implied divine authorship and Christian purpose 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. Everything 
depends on how men hear. It is not just words 
but the living God who here confronts men. 
Cf. iv. 12, 13. To refuse to hear is to reject 
Him (12). 

Provocation and temptation (8) are translations 
of the Hebrew names Mcribah and Massah. 
Sec Nu. XX. 1-13; Ex. xvii. 1-7. The latter 
instance of Israel’s unbelief occurred in the 
first, and the former instance in the fortieth, 
year of the wilderness wanderings. They are 
evidence that the hardening of heart persisted 
from beginning to end of the forty years. 
Tempted me (9). To ‘tempt’ God seems to mean 
seeing how far one can go in disobeying Him. 
Though God in His displeasure rebuked them 
(10) and set their error before their eyes, they 
still showed no understanding of the purpose of 
His dealings with them. They refused to repent. 
So God solemnly declared (11) that it was 
impossible for people in such a condition to 
enjoy the promi^ inheritance. 

In verses 12-15 these words from Ps. xcv 
are taken to indicate that ‘To day’, while there 
is still opportunity to hear God’s voice in the 
gospel (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 2), there is danger of the 
same peril as beset the Israelites. For God’s 
word calls forth an inevitable reaction; men will 
either respond in obedience or will stubbornly 
reject it. The causes of failure, which ought to 
be avoided, arc, on the one hand, unbelief and 
unfaithfulness (12), and, on the other hand, the 
very deceitfulness of sin through which men s 
hearts are harden^ against God (13). The 
practical consequence of such failure is nothing 
less than a ‘falling away’ (lit. apostasy) from 
the living God (12). Protection against it is to 
be found in daily, mutual exhortation (13). 
Every day Christians should speak words of 
enootiragement to one another. The many arc 
responsible for the one; every member of the 
Christian community should take heed lest any 
one of their number becomes infected (see 12, 
rv). For full participation in the messianic 
blessings is given only to those who are steadfast 
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in their ron/it/e«cf (\4) from start to finish. Faith whom the opportunity was first ottered failed 

is the 'confidence’ or ‘assurance’ of things hoped to embrace it because of unbelief and were by 

for (xi. 1). It must be held fast, in all the in- the word of the same God solemnly forbidden 

tensity of its first manifestation (cf. iii. 6), and all hope of entrance, b'or If they shall enter O, 5) 

in the face of delay, suffering and temporary read with rv ‘they shall not enter'. Also wc see 

disappointment (cf. x. 35, 36). In verse 14 note that die inheritance into which .loshua led the 

the antithesis of the hei^inmng and the end\ cf. peopli-cannot really be the promised rest because 

xii. 2, ‘Jesus, the author and perfcctcr of our long .I' er the time of Joshua, in the days of 

aith’ (RV). David iod speaks of a fresh opportunity fTo 

The solemn significance of the example of the day^ to hear His voice and to enter in. 

Israelites is further enforced by a series of It is clxir. therefore, that God intends His 
questions. See the rv rendering of verses 16-1^). people to share His own ‘sabbath rest' (9, rv). 
Those who provoked God for forty years in the This is the reward that He has reserved for them, 

wilderness were none other than those who Hntrance into it means a cessation from their 

shared in the deliverance from Egypt, a surpris- own works, just as CJod rested from the work of 

ing anticlima.x. The reason why they were creation on His sabbath. In its fulne.ss such a 

overthrown in judgment was sin. The reason goal is, therefore, something which lies beyond 

why they failed to enter the Promised Land was this life. Yet those who find salvation and new 

disobedience due to unixjlief. Lack of faith, life in Christ do begin to experience it here and 
then, or an evil heart of unhelief (12), is the now. So, as the writer has already said (3), 

obvious and fatal peril of which to beware. those who take the decisive step and become 

Christian believers arc entering into rest. They 
b. Exhortation to enter into rest (iv. 1-13) hegun to enjoy a blessing which is yet to 

There is urgent reason to pay heed to the warning Ixr consummated. Its possession is both now and 
because, on the one hand, the divine promise ot not yet. There is need, therefore, for us all to 
entering into God’s rest still stands open, and, exhibit zeal and earnest endeavour in its con- 
on the other hand, failure to embrace it may tinual pursuit (II), lest any single one of our 
result in a loss that cannot be remedied, a number fall by the way, and become like the 
permanent missing of God’s best. It is possible Israelites in the wilderness (cf. Lot’s wife), yet 
to corne short of it (1) or to be ‘left behind’. another, similar example of unbelieving dis- 
The writer again stresses that the whole company obedience. It is a solemn thing to become a 
should be on its guard lest any single individual negative w'itness to the truth of God's promi.scs 
drop out. Cf. iii. 12, 13, xii, 15. by being ‘left behind’. It is better to be a positive 

This promise of entrance into God's rest is witness and to enter in. Fhosc who have oppor- 

olTered to men afresh in the preaching of the lunity to hear His voice must become one or the 

gospel of Christ (2). It is this which gives to men other. 

‘to day’ opportunity to ‘hear His voice’. But, as It is well, therefore, to consider the character 
the Old Testament Scriptures make plain, when of the word that confronts us, the word of 
men hear the God-given word they can enjoy Scripture and of the gospel, if we are fully to 
the blessings He promises only if they become appreciate the responsibility under which hearing 
vitally united to it by means of the response of it puts us. For this word is Ciod's word (12). It 
faith (2, AV); or, following an alternative ms shares the very attributes of God Himself. It is 
reading, if they bclievingly associate themselves living {quick), and full of activity and pow'cr to 
with those who obey it (2, rv). And although achieve. In it God Himself is active, and so it is 
God sware that the unbelieving Israelites should never without result; it brings cither salvation 
not enter in, it is clear from the present experi- or judgment. It penetrates into a man’s inmost 
cnce of Christian believers that Christ has being and, like a dissecting knife, forces open a 
brought the rest within the reach of His people. radical division and distinction between things 
For those who have become believers are actually that ditt'er in human life. It brings under judg- 
entering into this very rest (3). ment the thoughts and ideas of man's mind and 

This rest of God has been in existence for men will. It is the ‘critic’ (Gk. kritikos; av discerner) 
to share since the creation of the world was by which all are judged. Confronted by it, man 
finished; God did rest the seventh day from all is confronted by God, before whom nothing can 
his works (4). This rest docs not consist merely be concealed. Indeed, it makes us aware that all 
of inactivity; the word describes the satisfaction things .stand stripped and bare and fully exposed 
and repose of successful achievement. Further, to His searching glance. And it is to Him, the 
the words of Scripture which speak of this sub- God from whom this word comes, that all who 
jecl (Gn. ii. 2 and Ps. xcv. 11) are to be regarded hear the word (Gk. logos) have ultimately to 
as God’s own word and witness on the matter. give back in answer their own ‘word’ or ‘account’ 
These words show, first, that God Himself (Gk. logos). Opened (13); rv ‘laid open’. The 
rested. Secondly, and by implication, they indi- Greek word means ‘with the head thrown back 
cate that it is clearly His purpose that men should and the neck bare*. It suggests the impossibility 
enter into and share His rest. His word about of hiding one’s face. In the final giving of account 
it guarantees its certainty; God never speaks all must look at God and be looked upon by 
empty words. Thirdly, wc are told that those to Him. face to face. 
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VII. CHRIST OUR GREAT HIGH 
PRIEST, iv. 14 V. 10 

a. The Epistle's main theme stated (iv. 14 16) 

As Christians we have (the words arc emphatic) 
a great high priest (14), i.e. great in His essential 
nature for He is both truly man and truly God. 
In the fulfilment of His work as High Priest, 
He has ‘passed through the heavens' (14, rv) 
into the very presence of Ciod Himself, where He 
sits enthroned. Note that this enthronement is 
implied in verse 16; it is explicitly stated several 
limes (see i. 3, 13, viii. 1, x. 12). I3ecause of His 
humanity and earthly e.\|‘>erience Me is able 
sympathetically to appreciate our human limita¬ 
tions and trials. Let us, therefore, hold firmly 
to the open confession of faith in Him; and let 
us enter into the enjoyment of the benefits that 
His priestly work has made available. boUily 
(16); i.e. with outspoken expression of our faith 
and our need. Let us come to the very throne of 
God Himself, there to find that it is a throne of 
grace and divine bounty where we may always 
obtain compassion or mercy in relation to our 
weakness and sin, and where we may discover 
grace that will afford us timely help, i.e. help 
suited to the need of the present hour. Oar 
infirmities (15) are the weaknesses due to our 
finite creaturely existence, e.g. w'earincss, shrink¬ 
ing from pain, etc. I'hese are things which the 
incarnate Son Himself experienced. Yet without 
sin (15) may describe either the issue of His 
temptations (i.e. He never fell into sin), or a 
difference in the way in which He was tempted 
(i.e. there was in Him no sinful nature, no sinful 
promptings from within). Come (16); rv ‘draw 
near’; the Greek word here is commonly used 
of priestly approach to God. This privilege, 
formerly restricted to a select rcw% is now extended 
to all the people of God. Also it is not just a 
symbolic earthly .shrine that we can enter, but 
the very presence of God. 

b. Our Lord's qualifications and work as High 

Priest described (v. 1-10) 

A High Priest is appointed to act for men in 
matters of Godward reference, especially to 
present offerings to God (I). He must be chosen 
from among men and be able, as a true man, 
fully to sympathize with men's weaknesses (2). 
(This qualification has already been declared to 
be true of our Christian High Priest; sec ii. 18, 
iv. 15.) Also, he must not presume to take such 
an office upon himself; he must for such a task 
be called and appointed by God (4). All this (in 
reverse order) is declared to be true of Christ as 
the writer considers His divine appointment. 
His perfect humanity and consequent ability to 
sympathize, and His office and work. For it is 
God who, raising Him from the dead, ac¬ 
knowledged Him as His Son (5) and openly 
declared His appointment to an eternal priest¬ 
hood after an order different from that of 
Aaron, the order of Metchisedec (6). He is also 
able fully to sympathize with men in their life 


in the flesh. For He Himself, though He were 
God the Son, learnt as man in the experience of 
His earthly life the full meaning of obedient 
submission to the will of God in the face of 
extreme human suffering and the power of death 
(7, 8). This is how He reached that human 
perfection, which qualified Him to enter upon 
His work (9). It is as thus qualified that God 
has solemnly ascribed to Him the title which is 
His due, the title of High Priest after a new 
eternal order (10). And it is as thus fully compe¬ 
tent to act that He has become the one sufficient 
cause of eternal salvation to all who learn from 
Him to make a similar believing and obedient 
response to the will and way of God for men. 

The sins (1) covered by the sacrifices of the 
law were sins due to human infirmity, not wilful 
sins done with a high hand. A human High 
Priest would be able to show understanding 
sympathy towards such wrongdoing because, 
as a man, he himself suffers from the same 
weakness. Also, for a similar rea.son, he must of 
necessity offer expiatory sacrifice for his own 
sins (3). Christ's case is, of course, different on 
this last point; for He was undefiled (vii. 26). 
But His sympathy is none the less real. One does 
not need to yield to temptation to be fully aware 
of its pressure upon the natural man. Indeed, only 
He who resisted to the end felt its full weight. 
Cf. ii. 18, iv. 15. 

The Old Testament quotations of verses 5 and 
6 come from two important messianic Psalms 
(Pss. ii. 7 and cx. 4). Sec comments on i. 5, 
vii. Iff., and Appendix 11, p. 1114). 

\Mwn he had offered up prayers (7). Christ 
prayed particularly in Gelhsemane, w ith earnest 
and urgent entreaty to be saved out of death, 
i.e. delivered from its power (cf. ii. 14, 15). But 
even though His human nature shrank from such 
a way forward (Ml. xxvi. 38, 39), He prayed in 
a spirit of reverent submission and obedient 
response to the will of God, as one prepared to 
learn—such was His ‘godly fear' (7, rv) —that 
every circumstance and experience had its place 
in the Father's plan. Such praying was heard; 
and by the experience of such a discipline He 
Himself learnt the full meaning of human 
obedience, and was thereby perfected in His 
human character and in His fitness to be the 
cause to men of salvation eternal in quality. 
Men can enjoy the full benefit of His saving 
work only if they, too, arc baptized into the 
same spirit, and become those who make active 
obedience to Christ their continual practice. 

VIIL AN EXHORTATION TO PROGRESS 
AND TO PERSIST, v. 11—vi. 20 

This rebuke and exhortation are prompted by 
the writer’s subject (which only the mature can 
fully understand), by his awareness of his 
readers’ backward condition, by his recognition 
of God’s purpose for His children, and by the 
contemplation of the only ultimate alternative, 
namely, complete relapse and terrifying judg- 
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ment. For those who share to the full in a God- 
given opportunity to receive His Word, and then 
knowingly and deliberately reject it, can expect 
nothing but judgment. It is impossible to do 
anything further to move such to repentance; 
they openly take sides with those who crucified 
the Son of God. Here (vi, 9) the writer, alarmed 
by such thoughts, is careful at once to state^ in 
tender affection for his readers, that their con¬ 
dition is not hopeless. Their lives show the fruit 
of good works. But they need to be awakened to 
the dangers of sloth, and they need to learn to 
put devotion (similar to that which they have 
put into their good works) into persisting in 
believing hope until the day of full possession 
(11, 12). Further, God Himself, in order to 
remove from men’s minds all possibility of 
doubt, has pledged His sure word by a con¬ 
firming covenant oath (17). So men have in their 
dealings with God by faith a double ground of 
confidence—God’s word and God’s oath, both 
of which are incapable of being proved false 
(18). Finally, Jesus Himself has entered, as a 
forerunner, into the holy of holies, i.e. the very 
presence of God, having become men’s High 
Priest after the new eternal Melchisedec order. 
There is, therefore, every reason and every 
confidence for seeking to progress into the full 
possession of God’s promises, the laying hold of 
the hope set before us, by following Jesus the 
forerunner into the very presence of God. 

a. An urgent call to go on to spiritual maturity 
(V. 11— Vi. 12) 

The truths concerning Christ’s Melchisedec 
priesthood require much detailed exposition (II). 
They are strong meat (12, 14), or ‘solid food’ 
(Rv), which can be understood or digested only 
by the spiritually mature. The whole subject, 
therefore, is difficult to expound to these parti¬ 
cular readers because, although they are Christ¬ 
ians of long standing, they have t^ome slack 
and backward in their response to the God- 
given word. Note the words dull (v. 11) and 
slothful, RV ‘sluggish’ (vi. 12). The oracles of God 
(v. 12) probably means in this context the gospel, 
whose rudiments are indicated in vi. 1, 2. This 
message and the Old Testament Scriptures are 
thus regarded as being equally utterances of 
God. Cf. Rom. iii. 1, 2; 1 Pet. i. 23-25. !n v. 13, 
14, RV note the detailed contrast between the 
two types (‘fullgrown men’ and ‘babes’), their 
condition (‘senses exercised* and ‘without ex¬ 
perience’), and their diet (‘solid food’ and ‘milk’). 

There is urgent need that Christians in this 
backward and slothful condition should stir 
themselves to active advance towards maturity 
rather than try to repeat the process of laying 
the foundation. Notice the basic nature of the 
actions and doctrines mentioned in verses 2 and 
3. They represent the steps which the new con¬ 
vert would be expected to take and the essential 
truths which he would be required to believe. 
The one safeguard against slipping back and 
falling out is to go forward. This requires 


deliberate and decisive action. Yet, paradoxic¬ 
ally, let us go on (1), rv ‘press on*, is in the Greek 
a passive verb and means literally ‘let us be 
borne along’ (cf. Acts xxvii. 15, 17; 2 Pet. i. 21). 
‘The thought is not primarily of personal effort, 
but of personal surrender to an active influence. 
The power is working; we have only to yield 
ourselves to it* (B. F. Wcstcott. Hebrews, p. 145). 
Cf. Eph. iii. 20; Phil. ii. 13. So the writer exhorts 
his readers to respond and in verse 3, speaking 
for himself not for them, expresses the decision 
thus to act. 

There is one necessary and very solemn 
qualification. Men can so act only if God permit 
(3). Some actions by the very divine constitution 
of things are morally impossible (4). If men share 
within the visible Church in all the blessings of 
the gospel, if (like those at the Red Sea deliver¬ 
ance, who later perished through unbelief in 
the wilderness) they have actually been in the 
company of the people who have experienced 
the mighty workings of God’s Spirit, and so have 
themselves tasted (5) of its character, and then 
deliberately turn from it all and reject Christ, it 
is impossible to begin all over again with them 
and lay once more the foundation of repentance. 
As those who have decisively failed, or de¬ 
liberately refused, to respond to divine grace 
there is nothing for them but judgment. Cf. 
1 Cor. X. 1-5 and especially Lk. xx. 13-16. 
Scripture consistently teaches that the same 
actions of divine grace, which bring within men’s 
grasp salvation and life, also finally settle the 
condemnation of those who, after sharing in 
the revelation, deliberately reject it. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 
15, 16. Also, it is impossible in the early stages 
to distinguish between the wheat and the tares, 
or between the seed that will wither or be choked 
and the seed that will bring forth fruit unto 
life eternal. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 18, 19. 
Judgment is determined not by the beginning 
but by the end, or fruit (8). TTiat is why this 
writer is so concerned that those who have begun 
to experience the grace of Christ should prove 
their genuineness by going on to its true end. 
Cf. 2Pct. i. 5-11. 

Once enlightened (4). The word once suggests 
a certain absoluteness and finality, indicating 
something done once for all in such a way that 
it is of necessity incapable of repetition. It is in 
contrast to again (6). Compare its use in ix. 26, 
28, X. 2, xii. 26, 27. Those so enlightened could 
never again become as those who had never 
received the light. Fall away (6) means not just 
gross sin but nothing less than deliberate apos¬ 
tasy, a complete rejection and disowning of the 
faith of Christ. As far as they are concerned (i.e. 
to themselves), such people put Christ out of 
their lives, or reject His claim to be the Son of 
God, by an action similar to that of those who 
got rid of Him by crucifying Him. Thus they 
publicly expose Christ to shame. See also 
Appendix III, ‘The Warning Passages*, p. 1116. 

After such a solemn picture of inevitable doom 
(8) the writer hastens with real affection (only 
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in this place does he call hLs readers beloved) to 
assure his readers that he is convinced that they 
are in no such hopeless state (9). Some therefore 
regard the type described in verses 4-8 as hypo¬ 
thetical rather than real. From verses 10-12 we 
learn what is indicative of true spiritual life and 
needful for full spiritual progress, namely, dili¬ 
gence, or all-absorbing zeal, in the labour of love 
(10), i.e. ministering to Christian brethren for 
the sake of the Father’s name, the ‘fulness of 
hope* (11, Rv) in expectation of the fulfilment of 
God’s promises, and the persistence and patient 
waiting of faith (12) until the day of realized 
possession. 

b. Grounds of confidence to inspire steadfastness 
(vi. 13-20) 

God’s promises of salvation are the more sure 
because they are confirmed by an oath by God 
Himself. This was true from the first. When the 
promises were made to Abraham, God at the 
same time sware to fulfil them (13, 14). Abra¬ 
ham’s confidence in God’s word enabled him 
patiently to endure until the promise was ful¬ 
filled. The significance of oath-taking one may 
learn from the common practice of men (16). 
Its purpose is to put an end to all doubt or mis¬ 
giving about a promise and to silence those who 
would gainsay its certainty. Its veracity and sure 
fulfilment are therefore confirmed by the most 
solemn of pledges. This commonly involves 
swearing by Almighty God. When men thus 
pledge their word to one another they virtually 
call upon God Himself to mediate or stand be¬ 
tween them as a witness of their promises (cf. 
Jdg. xi. 10; Rom. i. 9) and to watch over their 
fulfilment (cf. Ru. i. 17). As Someone greater 
He is able to take vengeance if either party fails 
to keep his word. This certainty of divine ven¬ 
geance makes swearing by God final as a way of 
confirming promises. In order to make men 
doubly sure of His promise God has conde¬ 
scended to use this method of oath-taking (17, 
18). So He made Himself (since there was none 
greater to appeal to) a kind of third party or 
mediator between Himself and men. So we have 
a double ground of confidence, in God the 
Promiser who gives us His word and in God the 
Guarantor who confirms it by His oath. There 
is therefore no possibility of being deceived or 
disappointed. 

Art anchor (19) provides a peculiarly appro¬ 
priate illustration. It was a recognized symbol 
of hope. It suggests a confidence to turn to and 
to lay hold of, a confidence which will hold fast 
and never fail because it enters into the unseen 
depths, the holiest of all. Also, this line of thought 
brings back the minds of the readers to Jesus 
and to His high-priestly office after the order o, 
Afelchhedec (20), the great theme which the 
writer has already indicated his eagerness to 
expound (v. 10, 11). Jesus offers us new hope 
bemuse He has entered the innermost sanctuary 
not only on our behalf (for us) but also ‘as a 
forerunner’ (rv), opening the way for us to 


follow Him and thus enabling us to draw near 
to God. Cf. vii. 19 and x. 19. Also, like an 
anchor. He offers us a sure and an abiding 
confidence because in the innermost sanctuary 
of God’s presence He abides, or remains en¬ 
throned, in contrast to the Levitical High Priest 
who came out and was removed by death. So 
He is an high priest for ever (20). It is this 
eternal quality which distinguishes the Melchi- 
sedec order of priesthood from that of Aaron. 

IX. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
EFFICACY OF CHRIST’S ETERNAL 
PRIESTHOOD. vU. 1-28 

The writer has already asserted that Jesus can 
be, to all who obey Him, the author of eternal 
salvation because He has become on their behalf 
a High Priest for ever ‘after the order of Mel- 
chisedec* (see v. 6, 9, 10). It is this new and 
distinctive priestly office and work of Jesus 
about which he has ‘many things to say’ (v. 11), 
and which he now sets himself fully to expound. 
The Old Testament Scriptures themselves both 
provide and authorize the use of this illustration 
or pattern, namely, the priesthood of Mcl- 
chisedec after whose order the Messiah is by 
divine oath declared to be a priest for ever (see 
Gn. xiv. 17-20; Ps. cx. 4). It is the implications 
of these Scriptures and the significance of this 
divinely ordained pattern that the writer now 
expounds. This new order of priesthood implies 
and involves difference from, superiority over, 
and the supersession of, the old Levitical order. 
Also, it makes possible (as the Levitical priest¬ 
hood failed to do) the realization of the hope of 
all religion, namely, free access to God and full 
and complete personal salvation. 

The record in Genesb indicates two things 
about this Melchisedec —his continual abiding 
and his greatness. It indicates the first figura¬ 
tively by its silence, and the second factually by 
its statements. This means that in Scripture both 
what is said and what is omitted are alike 
important. It is very remarkable that in Genesis 
nothing is said about Melchisedec’s ancestry; 
for in the Old Testament great importance is 
attached to genealogies, particularly of priests. 
Melchisedec is simply presented as a priest in 
his own right, not by reason of physical descent. 
Also, his birth and death are not mentioned. 
He simply appears once in the record as a living 
figure, and is left to abide alone and ‘for ever’ 
in the minds of readers as Melchisedec the priest. 
Nor is anything said of any successor to him. 
In all this he is made, by the very silence of 
Scripture, to suggest the likeness of the Son of 
God (3; note the divine title and contrast verse 
22), who appeared once in history, but who is 
without beginning of days or end of life. Jesus 
is a High Priest after this order, unique and ‘for 
ever’. 

Further, the Genesis record makes plain 
Melchisedec’s greatness. For no other than 
Abraham, the patriarch, gave him a tenth or 
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tithe and selected it from the very best of the 
spoil. And he did this in the hour of his own 
victory when he might have claimed to be second 
to none in the land. Also, Melchisedec actually 
blessed Abraham, which proves that, signally 
favoured by God as Abraham was, Melchisedec 
was even greater than he. Similarly, Melchisedec 
is greater than the Levitical priests. They have 
only a legal right to take tithes from their equals. 
Abraham acknowledged that Melchisedec pos¬ 
sessed an inherent right to be regarded as his 
superior. Also, it is possible ‘so to speak' (see 
9, Rv), i.e. though some may think such reasoning 
rather unusual, to reckon that in what Abraham 
did Levi his descendant was involved, and so 
shared in acknowledging the greatness and 
superiority of Melchisedec. Note that Scripture 
pictures him as one who is a king as well as a 
priest (I). The combination of these two offices 
was to be a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Messiah. Cf. viii. 1 and Zc, vi. 13. Also, the 
meanings of the Hebrew words suggest that as 
‘Melchi-zedek' he is Kin^ of righteousness, and 
as King of ‘Salem' he is King of peace (2). Note, 
too, the moral significance of the order here 
emphasized, first righteousness and then peace. 
Cf. xii. 11; Is. .xxxii. 17; Jas. iii. 17, 18. 

There is, moreover, independent proof that 
this Melchisedec priesthood, which belongs to 
our Lord, is radically difierent from, and far 
superior to, the Levitical priesthood. For there 
is the scriptural prophecy (Ps. cx. 4) that the 
Messiah is to be a priest divinely appointed 
according to this Melchisedec order. This 
scriptural indication of the need for a new order 
of prie.sthood clearly implies that the existing 
Levitical order has failed to achieve its intended 
end or true perfection (II). Also, the priesthood 
was so fundamental to the old covenant between 
God and His fxjople (the whole relationship was 
constituted in dependence upon its ministry), 
that any change in the order of priesthood must 
of necessity imply and involve a change in the 
whole constitution; i.e, it implies nothing less 
than an accompanying new, and indeed better, 
covenant (12, 22). 

One of the distinctive features of the new 
order is then noted (13, 14). Priests of the old 
order had to be descendants of Levi. But we 
know, not only from Scripture prophecy but 
also from the historical facts about Jesus, that 
He whom (so the writer implies) we confess to 
be the Messiah has been pleased to become a 
member of another tribe. For it is public 
knowledge that Jesus was born of Juda (14), a 
tribe with no claim to the order of priesthood 
appointed by Moses. Note the striking de.scrip- 
tion of Jesus as our Lord (14). It corresponds 
here to the thought of Ps. cx. 1, in which David 
called Him ‘my Lord'. 

Further, the ground on which our Lord has 
made good His right to be Priest makes it still 
more obvious that there has been a complete 
change in the law governing the priesthood. 
Under the old order the necessary qualifications 


both for being a priest and for performing 
priestly functions were all physical and external, 
depending on conformity to law (16). It was a 
matter first of physical purity by means of 
appropriate ritual. Under the new order Christ’s 
necessary qualifications to be Priest and suc¬ 
cessfully to complete His priestly work are 
essentially spiritual and internal. They depend 
on the personal possession of life which cannot 
be destroyed (16), and on the consequent ability 
to complete to its finish or full perfection His 
wwk of saving men. This ditfercnce is made 
unmistakably clear by the description of the new 
Priest as one who arises ‘after the likeness of 
Melchisedec' (15, uv). The distinctive feature of 
the Melchisedec priesthood is that it is for ever 
(17). The One who is to be a Priest of this order 
must have life which not only never does end, 
but never can be brought to an end (16; see rv 
mg.). This is why He is able to do what no 
Levitical priest could do. He can both bring men 
to God (19) and save them to the uttermost (25). 
For Christ's physical death as Man was no 
dissolution of His eternal life as God. He entered 
heaven as the living One and is there alive for 
evermore. In other words His indissoluble life 
made it possible for Him in and through His 
human death still to act and to enter in, and thus 
to present Himself to God as the Lamb slain. 
Also, it makes it certain that in God's presence 
He now continues alive for evermore. 

Further, such a solemn introduction by God 
of a new' priest itself cancels out the old order 
and proves that it was only ‘foregoing’ (18, rv), 
i.e. temporary and provisional. Indeed, in the 
light of what Christ has now done, we can see 
that the old law was completely powerless and 
useless. Indirectly, therefore, the writer is teach¬ 
ing his Jewish readers as Christians to recognize 
this and not to be so foolish as to trust any 
longer in the old Jewish order; for it has been 
divinely superseded by ‘the bringing in there¬ 
upon' (i.e. on top of it) by God Himself of 
something better which does do what the old 
order could not do and gives us full access to 
God's presence (19, rv). 

Again, the new priesthood is superior to the 
old because it has been constituted with an oath 
of God. This is witness that the new order of 
priesthood is a divine undertaking, and one that 
is thus doubly pledged by God's word and God’s 
oath (cf. vi. 13'18). Therefore it cannot fail like 
the old. Also, being thus divinely instituted, this 
priesthood is for ever (21). The day will never 
come when this Priest will cease to be or His 
ministry cease to be effective. The divine oath 
implies something final, eternal, unchangeable. 
Therefore Jesus, who is thus given to us as the 
Priest of the new covenant, is to us the Guarantor 
of a covenant which is clearly far better than the 
old one (22). Note that draw nigh (19) and surety 
(22) probably come in the Greek from the same 
root. Jesus is ‘the one who ensures permanently 
near relations with God’. 

Because this Priest continues for ever. His 
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priesthood will never, like the Levitical, pass to 
someone else by reason of His death (23. 24). 
It is a priesthood which death cannot encroach 
upon. It is ‘inviolable’ (24. rv mg.). No one will 
ever draw near to God, looking to Jesus to save, 
and fail to find Him there, still alive and active 
to intervene to support their cause. And, because 
He thus lives for ever to function as Mediator 
and Priest on behalf of His people. He is able to 
bring to its final completion the salvation of all 
who thus draw near to God, trusting in Him. 
The present tenses of the verbs ‘save’ and ‘draw 
near’ (25, rv) may well suggest a sustained 
experience resulting from a continuous practice. 
He is able ‘to be saving’ those who ‘are continu¬ 
ally coming’, i.e. those who make it a regular 
habit thus to draw near to God. 

Verses 26-28 sum up what the writer has t>een 
saying. Our Christian High Priest is outstand¬ 
ingly great. Only one as great as this was fitted 
to meet our need and secure our full salvation. 
In character (26) He is towards God holy, 
towards man harmless (rv ‘guileless’), and in 
Himself umle/iled. He is free from any pollution 
which would incapacitate Him for the work of 
His ofiicc. As regards His sphere of operation 
He is lifted out from among sinful men by His 
removal to heaven, and there He is exalted to a 
position of the highest dignity, at the right hand 
of God. In contrast to the Levitical priests. He 
has no need repeatedly to ofier sacrifices for sins. 
If He had. He w'ould have to offer them daily 
(27), for His priestly work is going on every day. 
But all the offering necessary for sins He made 
‘once for all’ (rv), when he offered up himself (27). 
This is a new thought (although it has already 
been suggested) which is to be developed later. 
As one whose life was not dissolved by human 
dying. He was able, as no other could, to be both 
Priest and Victim; He offered himself. Similarly, 
the new covenant is vastly superior to the old. 
The old was a law which appointed as High 
Priests weak men unable to achieve the true end 
of priestly ministry. The new order, which has 
superseded the law, is constituted by an oath of 
God Himself. It appoints as High Priest One 
who is divine, a veritable Son of God, and One 
who by reason of His incarnation, death, resur¬ 
rection and ascension has become perfectly and 
permanently competent to discharge His office 
for evermore (28), to the uttermost, for all who 
come unto God by him (25). 

X. THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRIST’S 

HIGH-PRIESTLY MINISTRY, viii. 1-^ 

The writer now comes to the crowning truth of 
all that he has to say, namely, that we Christians 
(in contrast to the Jews of the Old Testament 
order) have a High Priest of this outstanding 
kind: One who is Himself the reality, who 
answers to and fulfils the God-given pattern of 
priesthood; One whose ministry is therefore 
fulfilled in the heavenly sphere and not the 
earthly: One whose work has been consummated 


in enthronement at the right hand of God; and 
One who is therefore able to fulfil a more 
excellent ministry as the mediator of a new and 
better covenant. 

It is important to recognize that because 
Christ is a minister of the true tabernacle (2), and 
has entered for us not into some earthly shrine 
but into the very presence of God, the whole 
sphere of His ministry is to be thought of as in 
the heavens (1) and not on earth (4). This explains 
why He is invisible and not consummating His 
work, like the Jewish High Priest, with elaborate 
ceremonies in some grand and visible earthly 
temple—an important truth for Jewish readers 
to grasp. The Jewish priests who served on earth 
belonged to a different order, to which Jesus did 
not belong. Also, the order of their service, while 
God-given, was only a copy or shadow of the 
heavenly truth (5). It was Christ’s work to fulfil 
this heavenly truth. This explains also why it was 
necevssary for Him to die. For the pattern shows 
that he who would approach God as High Priest 
for men must have something to offer (3). So 
Christ offered Himself. Cf. vii. 27, ix. 14, x. 10. 
This offering was all accomplished and finished 
in one decisive action. In the Greek the aorist 
tense of the verb to offer (3) suggests a single 
finished act, not a continuous activity. Jesus, 
therefore, is not now offering. Indeed, the fact 
that His one offering was accepted as eternally 
sufficient is demonstrated by the fact that He is 
permanently enthroned in the place of all power 
(cf. X. 12, 13), and so able fully to save all who 
draw near to God by Him. It is this heavenly 
achievement and its successful consummation 
in enthronement which make Him the effective 
mediator of the wonderful new covenant. No 
wonder that the writer describes His ministry as 
being very different from the Levitical. No 
wonder that the possession as ours {we have) of 
a High Priest of such a kind is called ‘the chief 
point’ (1, rv), the mountain peak of revelation 
and redemption, the crowning truth of all. 

Notice carefully the writer’s distinction be¬ 
tween the heavenly realities and their earthly 
copy or figurative representation (2, 5; cf. ix. 23, 
24, X. 1). Because Jesus belonged to the heavenly 
order and not to that on earth (4) His offering of 
Himself (though He died as Man on earth) can 
be properly appreciated only if it is understood 
as done in relation to the heavenly tabernacle, 
and as having its consummation at the throne 
of God (cf. i. 3, X. 12, xii. 2). Compare the way 
in which Christians, though they still live on 
earth, are to regard themselves as belonging to 
heaven (see iii. 1, xii. 22, 23); and are exhorted, 
by following Jesus, to pass into the heavens and 
to come boldly to the throne of grace (sec iv. 14, 
16). Christian worship, like Christ’s priestly 
work, is not ‘on earth’. 

XI. THE TWO COVENANTS. vi«. 7-13 

The very presence in the Old Testament of a 
promise of a new covenant is itself witness that 
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the first covenant is not wholly satisfactory and 
free from fault. This promise (quoted in verse 8) 
is found in Je. xxxi. 31-34. What is there said 
indicates how the first covenant failed because 
the Israelites failed to abide by its conditions. 
This covenant, though genuine and good, was 
deficient in that it provided no guarantee that 
sinful men would continue in its faithful ob¬ 
servance. So God declared His intention to make 
a new covenant by whose tenns or better 
promises (6) He Himself undertook to make good 
the deficiency and to ensure the realization of 
His purpose. This purpose is that a company of 
people should be separated from the world, and 
brought into fellowship with Himself to be His 
people, to delight in His company, and to do 
His wiU. God is to secure this end by making 
His law no longer an external restraint from 
which men only break away, but an inner con¬ 
straint (10). This change is to be eft'ected by 
putting the Spirit of obedience into men’s hearts, 
so that, like the incarnate Son, they will say, T 
delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law 
is within my heart* (Ps. xl. 8), Such intimacy of 
personal dealing will give to each individual 
direct personal knowledge of God. No privileged 
intermediate class, whether of priests or pro¬ 
phets, will be needed to teach men about ciod. 
For all shall know Him directly (11). Knowing 
Him and being taught by Him personally in this 
way are thus to become the distinctive marks of 
God’s true children. Cf. Is. liv. 13; Jn. vi. 45. 
And all this will happen because God in His 
mercy towards them (instead of judgment against 
them) will so put away their sins (cf. ix. 28) that 
perfect unhindered fellowship between them and 
Himself will become possible (12). 

The foundation act of divine mercy on which 
all else is built is therefore the priestly work of 
putting away sin. The High Priest who does this, 
and makes it possible for men to draw near to 
God, thus becomes the mediator of this new 
covenant (6). This very promise of a new covenant 
(13) means that, since the days of Jeremiah, the 
first covenant has to be recognized as already 
made old\ and this description of anything as 
getting ancient and becoming aged means that 
it may be expected soon to pass away. Thus, 
from their own Jewish Old Testament Scriptures, 
the writer provides his readers with a further 
decisive indication that the old covenant was 
only temporary, and that it was the divine inten¬ 
tion that it should be superseded by the new 
covenant and itself cease to be. 


XIL THE MINISTRY OF THE FIRST 
COVENANT DESCRIBED, lx. 1-10 

The first covenant had its divinely appointed 
regulations of ministry and a sanctuary for their 
performance, a worldly (i.e. ‘earthly’) one. A 
tabernacle was prepared with two sections, each 
richly and elaborately provided with furniture 
necessaiy for the ritual ceremonies, and with 
symbols of God’s presence, of His past dealings 


with His people, and of His revealed will for 
their lives. It is impossible here, says the writer, 
to comment on all these features in detail (5). 
The important thing on which to concentrate 
attention is the way in which this order of divine 
service furthered the one great purpose of its 
existence, namely, to enable men to draw near to 
God. 

These ordinances of the first covenant allowed 
a select class—the priests—to go continually into 
the outer shrine, the holy place (6). But into the 
inner shrine, or holiest sanctuary of all, where 
the cherubim over the ark symbolized the dwell¬ 
ing-place and manifested glory of God Himself, 
access was very severely restricted. One man only 
could enter, the High Priest, on one day only 
each year, and only if he took with him the shed 
blood of atoning sacrifice (7). An order of 
worship so arranged by divine direction was a 
witness given by the Spirit of God Himself that 
the way for all God’s people to enter freely into 
the immediate presence of God was not yet 
made manifest (8) or opened up. Note here the 
contrast between the divinely ordained splendour 
of the old order of worship, so dear to the writer’s 
Jewish readers, and its disappointing spiritual 
ineffectiveness. It made nothing perfect (vii. 19). 
Yet, far from being valueless, it had a deep 
spiritual significance. For, by providing ‘figures 
of the true’ (ix. 24), it foreshadowed the character, 
the necessity and the benefits of the ‘good things 
to come’ (11), when the true High Priest ap¬ 
peared. The golden censer (4); more probably, as 
in Rv mg., ‘altar of incense*. The wording here 
(cf. 1 Ki. vi. 22) probably means not that it was 
itself kept in the inner shrine, but rather that it 
was specially connected with the ministry carried 
out there on the day of atonement. See Ex. xxx. 
1-10; Lv. xvi. 12, 13, 18-20. 

The limited and provisional character of the 
first covenant is still further demonstrated by 
the very nature of its forms of service. For the 
gifts and sacrifices (9) which were ordained by it 
have no moral power to purge away the defile¬ 
ment of sin and to make those who bring them 
properly fit to approach and to enjoy God’s 
presence (i.e. the intended goal). All that they 
can do as carnal ordinances (10) is to give those 
who submit to them a certain external or physical 
‘cleanness’ (13, rv), a formal or ritual status of 
ceremonial ‘holiness*. They are, therefore, clearly 
temporary and provisional and meant to serve 
a purpose only until the time comes for them to 
be superseded by the realities whose character 
they foreshadow. It is these good things to come 
(11) which are now made available for all to 
epjoy through the high-priestly work of Christ. 
For the very forms which showed in figwre (9), 
or ‘parable’ (rv), what was necessary to make 
access possible also showed that as yet the 
barriers were not removed for ail to enter into 
the holiest of all (8). As long as men were kept at 
a distance by a veil and an outer shrine placed 
between them and the holiest of ail, clearly they 
could not eiuoy access to God’s piesenoe. This 
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meant, therefore, that only by the removal of 
this existing order, by the rending of the veil, 
and the doing away with a separate outer shrine, 
could the people outside have open access to 
God’s presence. The writer is, therefore, suggest¬ 
ing to his Jewish readers that the realization of 
those hopes to which the first covenant pointed 
forward must involve the complete abolition of 
the old order. As he says later of the two kinds 
of sacrifice (sec x. 9), God has taken away the 
first in the act of establishing the second—the 
new and living way into the holiest of all (see 
X. 19, 20). The writer has prepared his readers* 
minds for this extremely radical conclusion by 
suggesting earlier (viii. 13) that, since the first 
covenant has now been made old, it may be 
expected to disappear. 

XIII. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SACRIFICE OF CliRlST. ix. 11—x. 18 

The writer now describes the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of the sacrifice of Christ and the great 
eternal benefits which are made ours by it. 
Following his now' familiar method he illustrates 
and enforces these truths, first by both com¬ 
parison and contrast with the Levitical forms of 
service and sacrifice, and then by quotation and 
exposition of some of the God-given prophetic 
words of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

a. Its far-reaching consequences (ix. 11-15) 

These consequences arc briefly summarized. 
First, by His offering of Himself Christ made a 
decisive ‘oncc-for-alJ’ (12, rv; cf. v'ii. 27, rv) 
entrance into the presence of God as the High 
Priest of sinful men. The goal of all priestly 
ministry is to secure access to, and acceptance 
in, God’s presence; to restore and to secure the 
unbroken maintenance of immediate and un¬ 
hindered communion with God. Secondly, 
Christ obtained eternal redemption (12). He 
wrought a work of deliverance which set God’s 
people permanently free from the defilement, 
separation from God and inevitable doom to 
which they were otherwise subject because of 
sin. Thirdly, through His blood-shedding (i.c. by 
reason of the inexhaustible and abiding virtue 
of His one sacrifice of Himself) Christ is able to 
purge the conscience from the paralysing power 
of guilt and to set men free to serve the living 
God (14). He thus gives us release or remission 
from the sins which would otherwise keep us 
from God so that we can serve Him in the 
sanctuary of His presence. Cf. ix. 22, x. 22. 
Fourthly, such achievements mean that He is 
the mediator of the new testament, or ’covenant’ 
(15), who is able to guarantee to all whom God 
calls the actual possession of the eternal in¬ 
heritance which He promises. Lastly, this result 
is the more sure because His death secures 
release from the penalty of transgressions under 
the old covenant (15). It clears the field for a new 
work of divine grace by fully settling the out¬ 
standing issues between God and His people. It 


blots out all the sins of the past. It means, also, 
that the men of faith of Old Testament days who, 
through the law, could not find perfection or 
the actual realization of all that they hoped for, 
and who saw the day of God’s fulfilment as still 
future, can now be made perfect and possess the 
inheritance. In other words, Christ’s death was 
retrospective in its efficacy. It covered all the sins 
done before He came. Cf. xi. 13, 39, 40, xii. 23; 
Mt. xxvii. 51-53; Rom. iii. 25. 

b. Its necessity (ix. lfi-23) 

Jesus had said of His death, ‘Thus it must be* 
(Mt, xxvi. 54). But the crucifixion of the Messiah 
continued to be a stumbling-block to Jews. They 
needed much help if they were to see why it was 
necessary. So the writer here stresses two reasons 
for its necessity. First, it was required in order to 
dedicate, institute or ratify the new covenant. 
Solemnly it sanctified or set apart the person 
making the covenant to the keeping of its terms 
by thus pledging (and in this case actually 
performing) obedience unto death. Secondly, it 
was needed in order to cleanse or purify the 
people who are covered by the covenant and to 
secure for them release or remission from the 
sins which would otherwise estrange them from, 
or keep them out of, the place of God’s presence. 
For without shedding of blood is no remission 
(22). So a sacrifice of this unique and surprising 
kind, a better sacrifice than under the !aw, the 
death of Christ Himself, was necessary to secure 
a better (moral) purification and to establish the 
better (and really effective) covenant. 

In the references here to the necessity for 
death to take place in connection with a testa¬ 
ment or covenant (16), two or three different 
ideas are probably combined. According to 
ancient practice covenants were scaled in blood, 
by the symbolic introduction of the death of the 
party or parties making it. So verses 16, 17 
(sec RV mg.) speak of ‘death’ being ‘brought in* 
and of a covenant having validity only ‘over dead 
bodies*, i.c. probably over the divided pieces of 
the sacrificed victims between wliich such cove¬ 
nant-makers passed. See Gn. xv. 7-21; Je. xxxiv. 
18. 19. This gave visible confirmation of a vow 
of faithfulness unto death, and was probably 
accompanied by the prayer that one’s life miglit 
be similarly taken in penalty if the promise thus 
sealed was broken. Once the transgression of a 
covenant obligation had been committed, there¬ 
fore, death became necessary for a second reason, 
to pay the penalty of such failure. So \ersc 22 
asserts that under the old law this was the com¬ 
mon price of redemption; and without shedding 
of blood is no remission. Further, since God’s 
new covenant spoke of an inheritance which 
included the full forgiveness (or forgetting by 
God) of sins, this could not become available for 
men to enjoy until an actual death had taken 
place for the remissions of sins, i.e. ‘for the 
redemption of the transgressions that were under 
the first covenant’ (15, rv). In this connection, 
therefore, the new covenant operates like a will 
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or testament (in ihe Greek the word used sig¬ 
nifies both ‘covenant’ and ‘testament’). Its good 
things become available for enjoyment only 
after the death has taken place of the benefactor 
who is making the disposition. For He (i.e. 
Christ) could make forgiveness of our sins 
possible only by dying and Himself paying the 
penalty of our sins. 

c. Its finality (ix. 24—^x. 18) 

This oflering of Himself to God which Christ has 
made once for all in His human death is also 
perfect and final. It has achieved in full com¬ 
pletion the true end of such sacrifice. Therefore, 
none greater is possible; and no other is neces¬ 
sary. As Jesus Himself said, ‘It is finished' (Jn. 
xix. 30). ‘There is no more offering for sin' (x. 18). 

i. By it He entered into heaven itself (ix. 24). 
His one act achieved what the sacrifices of the 
law only figuratively suggested. For the Levitical 
High Priest entered only an earthly, man-made 
shrine. Through His death Christ has won an 
entrance on our behalf {for us) as our High 
Priest into the immediate presence of God (cf. 
verses II, 12). There He is now openly mani¬ 
fested before the very face of God as our repre¬ 
sentative, guaranteeing that we shall be accepted 
and our prayer answered when we come. It is 
because He is there to support our cause that 
full salvation is assured to all who come unto 
God by Him. Cf. iv. 14, 16, vii. 25; 1 Jn. ii. 1, 2. 

ii. He offered Himself (ix. 25, 26). Cf. vii. 27, 
ix. 14. This was in contrast to the Levitical High 
Priest who entered the holiest of all with blood 
of others (25), or ‘with blood not his own’ (rv). 
He had no power himself to perform this act as 
a sacrifice to God; i.e. he could not offer himself. 
His presentation of the blood of a slain animal 
before God was an acknowledgment that some¬ 
thing was neces.sary which he not only could not 
do himself, but also needed to have done on his 
behalf. Christ doubly excelled him. Not only did 
He not need any blood of others shed on His 
behalf to give Him entrance (for He was sinless); 
but also He made His decisive appearance on 
the field of human history to put away the sin 
of others by the sacrifice of himself (26). This He 
was able to do because, as man. He was ‘without 
blemish’ (ix. 14, rv), and as God He could as 
eternal Spirit (ix. 14), by the power of His 
indissoluble life (vii. 16, rv mg.), still Himself 
act in death and offer the .sacrifice of His human 
life to the Father. So He was both Priest and 
Victim; He offered Himself to God. 

iii. He offered Himself once only and once for 
all (Ix. 25-28). This is proved by His non- 
appearance in earlier ages. For, as it is very 
important to recognize. He offered Himself to 
God on the field of history by becoming Man 
and offering His human body to die to bear 
away the sins of many. We arc saved by the 
earthly sacrifice of His flesh and blood. Tliere- 
fore, had frequent offerings been necessary, 
similar to the yearly repetitioas of the sacrifice 
of the day of atonement, it would have been 
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necessary for Christ to have had many incarna¬ 
tions in order to suffer death many times. Also, 
if one offering availed only for a limited number, 
such as the generation then alive, it would now 
(i.e. in the first century a.d.) be too late to offer 
sacrifice for the sins of earlier generations; and 
so it would have been necessary soon after the 
creation and the fall of man for a vseries of 
incarnations to begin (26). No such series has 
occurred. I'his is objective proof that it was not 
necessary, and clear indication that the one 
incarnation and death arc sufficient and final for 
all history—past, present and future. Christ’s 
one appearance in the very ‘consummation of 
the ages' (26, rv mg.) is all that is necessary to 
remove completely the sins of the whole world 
by His one sacrifice of His single human life. As 
He said Himself, His one soul (or human life) 
thus given is enough to provide ransom for the 
many (Mk. x. 45). 

Further, this final settlement of eternal destiny 
by the decisive action of a single life and death 
in human history corresponds with, and is con¬ 
firmed by, all that is revealed by God concerning 
the solemn responsible character and eternal 
consequences of all human life in this present 
world. For all men live and die once, and 
according to the deeds done in that one lifetime 
their eternal judgment is settled (27; cf. Rev. 
XX. 12, 13). Similarly Christ’s single appearance 
in history, and His one decisive action in atone¬ 
ment for sin, is sufficient to secure eternal re¬ 
demption and the possc.ssion of an eternal 
inheritance (28). There is no need of repetition. 
Any idea that either on earth or in heaven He 
must repeal or continue His offering is completely 
out of place. The redemption is eternal, and it 
has been obtained finally and for ever, not by an 
eternally continuous offering, but by the single 
decisiveness of one act in history. 

iv. By this sacrifice of Himseff He actually put 
away sin (Ix. 26b--x. 4). This was something 
which it was absolutely impossible for the 
[.cvitical sacrifices to do. The purpose and the 
consequence of His sacrifice of Himself was to 
bring sin to nought, to cancel it out, to set it 
on one side (26b, Gk.; the old covenant is 
similarly ‘disannulled’; see vii. 18, Gk.). Christ 
was offered to hear (or ‘bear away’) the sins 
of many (28). He took the burden upon Him¬ 
self and removed it. It is, therefore, com¬ 
pletely gone. When He appears the second time 
it will be without sin, i.e. completely free from its 
burden, as One able to complete the salvation 
of those who have their hopes fixed on Him (28). 

In contrast to this substantial reality— the very 
image of the things (x. 1)—all that the old Jewish 
law had to offer was a shadow, or representation 
in outline, of good things (yet) to come (x. 1). 
Its sacrifices, yearly repeated, had no power to 
effect a permanent benefit for those who thus 
drew nigh to God. Rather their continued 
repetition was first a witness of their own in¬ 
effectiveness to complete the work of cleansing, 
and second a witness to the fact that those who 
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thus used them did not gain from their use any 
real deliverance from a sense of guilt (1, 2). For 
such animal sacrifices can never take away sins (4). 
What they cannot do, Christ has actually done. 

V. His offering fulfiUed the will of God with 
regard to sacrifice (x. 5-10). It was thus that He 
effected the sanctification of God’s people. In 
other words, His offering of Himself was the 
reality of which the sacrifices of the law were but 
a shadow. Because of the ineffectiveness of those 
sacrifices, there was an important sense (to 
which the Old Testament Scriptures gave ex¬ 
pression) in which God was not satisfied with 
them and did not desire them. In their place they 
served a purpose. But the same Scriptures, 
which spoke of God’s lack of pleasure in them, 
also indicated that ultimately God contemplated 
a better sacrifice (6-9). His will with regard to 
sacrifice would be fulfilled when a person, in the 
full freedom of personal moral choice and quali¬ 
fied so to act, would devote himself and his 
human life to doing God’s will by offering his 
own body. Also, the prophetic Scripture teaches 
that this is what the Christ of God will choose to 
do and come to do in fulfilment of the pattern, 
and in obedience to the principles, set forth in 
Holy Scripture. (The parenthesis in verse 7 
means ‘according to the direction of the things 
therein written for my learning'.) Further, the 
way in which the disowning of animal sacrifices 
and the promise of a person to come to do God's 
will precede and follow one another in the same 
Psalm (xl. 6-8) plainly indicates that it is God’s 
purpose that the second should take the place of 
the first (8, 9). For the writer’s first readers this 
means again that, as Jews, they must recognize 
that, in fulfilment of the will of God, the Levitical 
order was now ‘taken away’ and openly super¬ 
seded by God's own establishment of a new 
order in which is to be found the lull and final 
realization of all towards which the old order 
pointed. For, by Christ's one offering of His 
human body (10). the people of God are eternally 
made fit for God’s presence and consecrated to 
His service. 

vi. In consequence of His one finished sacrifice 
C’hrist sits enthroned and assured of complete 
victory (x. 11-14). There Is a striking contrast 
between Christ’s present position and prospect 
and that of the Levitical priests. They continue 
to stand in order to continue offering their 
repeated sacrifices, but with no hope that they 
will ever take away sins (II). Christ is already 
seated, a sign that His work of offering is 
finished (12). What is more. He is enthroned in 
the place of sovereignty and power at God’s 
right hand with the sure hope, based on the 
Father's own word to Him (sec Ps. cx. 1; Hcb. i. 
13), that all His enemies arc to be subdued 
beneath His feet (13). All this has come about 
through His one, final, atoning sacrifice, which 
is eternal in its efficacy and has secured the per¬ 
manent continuance in right relation to God 
(perfected) of all whom it serves to cleanse from 
sin and to dedicate as God’s people (sanctified). 


vii. I'here is no further need or place for any 
more offering for sin (x. 15-18). Such a conclusion 
is here based on the witness to us of the Holy 
Spirit given in the words of a prophecy which 
declares the blessings of the new covenant (see 
Je. xxxi. 31-34). For its crowning promise is the 
declaration by God Himself that, once the new 
covenant is ratified. He will remember the sins 
of His people no more (17). And if sins are so 
completely remitted that God Himself ceases to 
remember them, there is obviously no need or 
place for any further offering to be made to 
secure their removal. This, then, is the conclusive 
proof from God’s own new covenant promise 
that Christ’s redemptive act which has established 
the new covenant is in itself all-sufficient and 
absolutely final. Henceforth there is no longer 
any place for any kind of offering for sin or 
presentation before God of Christ’s one sin 
offering. Reconciliation has not to be made or 
completed by any further propitiatory offering 
or memorial of Christ's sacrifice; it has simply 
to be received by penitent faith as an already 
complete and available benefit of the finished 
work of Christ (see Rom. v. 11, Rv). 


XIV. PRACTICAL EXHORTATION. 

X. 19-39 

a. A call to steadfastness in faith, hope and love 
(X. 19-25) 

These verses summarize the positive appeal of the 
whole Epistle. It is based (note the therefore 
of verse 19) on the doctrinal teaching already 
given about the absolute efficacy of Christ’s one 
sacrifice and His abiding continuance in the place 
of sovereign ability as our High Priest. It is a 
call first of all to enter into the realized presence 
of God in confident, appropriating faith. Here 
the writer reinforces an appeal already made in 
iv. 14-16, when he introduced these themes. 
This is complemented by exhortations to be 
steadfast in the op>en confession of Christian hope 
and to be active towards fellow-Christians in 
love, fellowship and mutual encouragement. This 
brief, threefold exhortation is virtually expanded 
in the remainder of the Epistle. Chapters xi, xii 
and xiii emphasize in turn the same three themes, 
the expression of faith, the patience of hope, and 
love and good works. 

The new possibility open to all Christians is 
that of free access to God’s presence. There is a 
way which has been inaugurated for us by Jesus, 
the forerunner. This way is new^ i.e. it did not 
exist under the old covenant, and it is living or 
effective (20). The veil through which Jesus 
opened up this way was His human flesh. For 
when it was broken in sacrificial death the sym¬ 
bolic temple veil was rent asunder (20). See Mt. 
xxvii. 51-53; Col. i. 20-22. So we can have joyous 
confidence to enter God’s presence through the 
blood (i.c. the death, or accomplished and effec¬ 
tual sacrifice) of Jesus (19). Note it does not say 
‘with the blood of Jesus’. Christians have no 
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longer to seek to win entrance by a fresh pres¬ 
entation of the sacrifice. The way stands open 
and unbarred. Further, as we thus enter God’s 
dwelling-place and join the company of His 
family, we find we have tlie same Jesus as our 
enthroned and ever-living Priest to support our 
case and meet all our need (21: cf. vii. 25; 1 Jn. 
ii. 1, 2). What is required of all who thus come 
is sincerity of purpose and absolute confidence 
that what Christ has done avails to make ours 
that full purification both within and without 
which was symbolized under the old ritual forms 
by sprinkled blood and freshly washed bodies 
(see, e.g., Lv. viii. 6, 23). In the face of tempta¬ 
tions to abandon their confidence because some 
promises remained unfulfilled, the writer appeals 
for a steadfast persistence in openly confessing 
their Christian hope (23, rv); for they have the 
sure guarantee of the faithfulness of the Promiser. 
There should also be among Christians mutual 
‘provocation’ (a striking word because commonly 
used with a bad sense) to active good works by 
deliberately taking notice of eitch other’s needs 
(24). They should not, therefore, copy the custom 
of some and cease attendance at Christian 
meetings, but rather use such opportunities for 
mutual encouragement, and the more so in the 
light of the approaching consummation and 
judgment (25). 

b. The consequences of deliberate rebellion (x. 

26-31) 

The writer sees for those in the position occupied 
by him.self and his readers only two possibilities: 
either to make full response, or to become de¬ 
liberate rebels. Having exhorted his readers fully 
to respond (x. 19-'25) he now considers, at least 
hypothetically (this may be the force of if we), 
the only alternative. Suppose that, persistently 
and by deliberate choice, we turn aside from 
what has been brought within our knowledge 
and our reach; what else remains for us to 
enjoy? The solemn answer is, first, that there is 
no way of atonement for sin (26) and, second, 
that nothing awaits us but the terrifying prospect 
of judgment as objects of that divine wrath 
which is to be displayed against all vvho oppose 
God (27). For even under the old covenant (see 
Dt. xvii. 2-7) a man who completely set its 
demands on one side in active rebellion (e.g. 
idolatry) suffered the extreme penalty of death 
without mercy (28). Does it not commend itself 
as fitting, even to our judgment, that an apostate 
from the new covenant ought to suffer a much 
worse penalty (29)7 For consider the gravity of 
his offence. He has trampled down the person of 
Him who is, and has been confessed as, the Son 
of God. He has denied that there is any sacred 
significance to that blood which had been to him 
the covenant seal of his own sanctification. He 
has treated with proud in.solence that Spirit who 
is Himself the author of the whole work of grace 
in the experience of which he had shared. Do not 
God’s spoken words (i.c. in Scripture) make 
plain, ato. His character as a God who executes 


judgment, and who will certainly show by His 
judgments who arc His people and who arc the 
traitors and rebels against Him (30)? Can any 
prospect be more terrifying than thus to have 
this God against one in judgment (31)? See also 
Appendix HI, The Warning Passages’, p. 1116. 

Sin (26) must mean here apostasy or rebellion 
(cf. Is. i. 2, 29, 30; Heb. iii. 12, 13; 2 Pet, ii. 21). 
The present ten.se indicates sustained persistence; 
tJie emphatic adverb, put first in the Greek, 
stresses that it is done wilfully. There remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins (26); not only because 
the one final sacrifice has been rejected, but also 
because such sin is unforgivable; there is no 
divine provision for its remission. The Lord shall 
judge his people (30). The Old Testament idea is 
that God will execute judgment for or on behalf 
of His people. The meaning here is that He will 
vindicate the true by removing the false. Cf. 
Nu. xvi, esp. verse 5. 

c. An encouragement to go forward (x. 32-39) 
Having contemplated the worst, the writer now 
finds ground to expect and appeal for the best. 
If his readers are tempted to abandon Christian¬ 
ity because it involves them in suffering and 
reproach rather than fulfilment of their natural 
hopes, let them find inspiration to continue both 
in looking forward and in looking back. Let 
them remember from their own early experience 
as Christians that public exposure to reproach 
and trial has been, from the first, the lot of those 
who share this enlightenment. It is therefore no 
new and unexpectetl development. At that time 
their own attitude in the face of such trials 
showed that thev fuliy realized that these were 
experiences in which, as Christians, they were 
called to share, and that any physical pain or 
material loss could be accepted willi joy when 
compared with their heavenly and eternal gain 
(32-34; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16-18). Let them also look 
forward and realize that their joyous Christian 
confidence ha.s not been misplaced. It holds sure 
promise of a full reward and ought by no means 
to be abandoned (35). They must realize, how¬ 
ever, that in the will of God there is a period of 
waiting and working and trial before the ex¬ 
pected fulfilment can be enjoyed (36). This 
fulfilment will be very soon. It will be coasum- 
mated by the appearance of the Coming One 
(37). His advent is certain; nor will He be behind 
His time. For those who know these things there 
are only two possible attitudes; to find accept¬ 
ance with God and life by holding on in faith; 
or to withdraw one’s confidence and come under 
God’s displeasure (38). For us the latter alter¬ 
native is unthinkable. We are not the sort to 
depart from the faith to our own destruction; 
we are the kind who go on believing until we 
reach the goal of truly gaining life for our 
souls (39). 

Ye had compassion of me in my bonds (34); 
RV ‘compassion on them*. The ms reading which 
is followed by the rv is more likely to be correct; 
i.e. there is no necessary reference to the writer. 
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In verses 37, 38 the writer does not claim to be 
specifically quoting Scripture; but there is ob¬ 
viously a free use of Old Testament phrases. A 
little while (37) is probably an echo of Is. xxvi. 
20. The other sentences are from Hab. ii. 3, 4. 
There, according to the Hebrew and the av, 
what is coming is either the vision or the advent 
of God thus visualized. The lxx makes the 
subject a person. This personal reference is made 
still more definite here by the addition in Greek 
of the definite article to the participle; the rv 
renders ‘He that cometh*. In using the state¬ 
ments of Hab. ii. 4 the writer not only follows 
the LXX, which is a statement very different from 
the Hebrew, but also he transposes the two 
sentences. There is no any man in the Greek; 
the subject of both statements is the same person 
(see Rv), suggesting that the true believer may 
apostatize. But the second statement is only 
hypothetical. The resulting couplet states the 
plain alternatives: to live by faith, to perish by 
apostasy. Just as before God there is justification 
and life by faith, so, if a believer deliberately 
withdraws from the faith attitude, he can only 
encounter divine displeasure and perdition. No 
wonder the writer adds that neither he nor they 
can have any intention of committing such 
spiritual suicide. 

XV, THE TRIUMPIiANT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF FAITH, xi. 1-40 

In X. 38, 39 the writer has enunciated the scrip¬ 
tural principle of faith as a way of life pleasing 
to God and has expressed the resolution to 
persist in it until the full possession of its reward 
is received. He now enforces this by many 
scriptural illustrations, showing that, from the 
very beginning and throughout all history, faith 
has been in God's sight the one indispensable 
condition of worthwhile achievement and hope¬ 
ful endurance. Faith, he declares, deals essentially 
with things of two types, things future (or hoped 
for) and things not seen (1). It is equally sure of 
the coming fulfilment of the one and of the 
present reality of the other. Without such an 
active attitude of awareness and assurance 
towards God it is impossible to please him (6), 
or indeed to have personal dealings with Him 
(i.e. to come to God). For the very being of God 
Himself us the supreme unseen reality with which 
faith has to do; and His faithful fulfilment of 
His promises (cf. verse 11) and His certain 
rewarding of those who diligently seek him (6) 
are the great future good for which faith hopes. 
The one requires evidence (Gk. elenchos\ the 
faith of verifiable certification and established 
conviction; the other requires substance (Gk. 
hypostasis^ of which a possible meaning is ‘title 
deed*), the faith of assured confidence and 
settled expectation (1). It is because they mani¬ 
fested a faith of this sort (2) that those who have 
gone before have had their deeds and sufferings 
approved by God as worthy to be recorded in 
Scripture, It was by their faith that they joined 


the company of God’s witnesses (xii. 1) or 
‘martyrs* (Gk.). For God witnessed of them (2, 
4, 5); and they thus still witness for Him. The 
activity of such a faith as theirs afforded some¬ 
thing to be recorded which has an abiding 
message for men; it continues to provide en¬ 
couragement and examples for others. Such 
witness, therefore, outlives the individual it 
concerns; and through the record of his doings 
his faith still speaks to others after he is dead (4). 

The many witnesses of the Old Testament 
record are then surveyed in chronological order 
and in some detail. Throughout there is emphasis 
on their awareness of the unseen divine realities 
and on their assurance of the coming divine 
fulfilments, both in striking contrast to the 
visible appearance and immediate natural out¬ 
look, which seemed often completely to con¬ 
tradict their confidence (9, 11, 17, 18), The one 
sure and all-sufiicicnt certainty is the living God 
and His faithful doing. So, for instance, Moses 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible {21) \ he 
counted earthly suffering and reproach preferable 
to worldly enjoyment and wealth, because he 
looked for God's sure payment of worthwhile 
reward (25, 26). The common experience of all 
these pilgrims was to see from a distance 
promised rewards, which they never enjoyed in 
this life (13). Yet they never withdrew and 
turned back to the world which they had left 
behind, because they believed in a fulfilment that 
was heavenly rather than earthly (14-16). These 
are the people whom God owns as His, con¬ 
descending to be called their God. 

The final emphasis is upon rewards beyond 
this life. True, many reach^ faith’s goal here in 
open triumph (29-35a), and such victories have 
b^n of all kinds—material, moral and spiritual. 
Yet faith’s most outstanding witnesses are the 
martyrs (35b-38). those who, for faith’s sake, 
have endured great suffering, those who have 
died painful and shameful deaths rather than 
deny their faith. In them faith has shown itself 
victorious in indomitable endurance, in refusal 
to accept deliverance. Their reward, which they 
thus chose, lies beyond death in a better resurrec¬ 
tion (35; i.e. better than restoration to life in this 
world such as was granted to the sons of the 
women of Zarephath and Shunem). Indeed, none 
of these old heroes of faith, worthy as they are 
of their place in Scripture, ever enjoyed the 
complete fulfilment of God’s promises, because 
God in His providence ordained that we Christ¬ 
ian believers should enjoy even greater privileges 
and share with them in the consummation 
(39,40). 

In xi, 1 the order of the words in Greek puts 
the emphasis on the objects of faith, i.e. the 
things hoped for and things not seen; and the 
inclusion of a noun (Gk. pragmata) in the second 
phrase, making explicit that these unseen things 
arc realities, is itself a proof or evidence of their 
existence. Such faith is a primary condition of 
knowledge (3), particularly knowledge of the 
scriptural witness. It is essential to the under- 
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standing of the origin of the universe, as de¬ 
scribed in Gn. i. It is the foundation of all right 
thinking about those worids which form the 
stage and setting of human history (3). For it is 
impossible to provide an adequate explanation 
simply by reasoning from what can be observed 
by the senses. One needs to recognize the prior 
and independent existence of the living God and 
His creative activity as the first cause. With the 
phrase by the word of God cf. ‘And God said' 
used ten times in Gn. i; cf. also Ps. xxxiii. 6. It 
was the faith in which he ofiered it that made 
Abel's sacrifice (4) better than Cain's. He made 
a more appropriate response to the truth about 
God of which he was aware. It was because of 
his faith, thus expressed by what he gave, that 
he was reckoned righteous. It is through his faith 
that he still speaks (i.e. through the pages of 
Scripture; note the present tense, speaketh), 
witnessing to men how to please God. Note that 
which and it both refer back to faith. 

Enoch (5) witnesses that faith active in a man's 
heart in this life so pleases God that He gives 
finally to the true believer escape from death and 
a fuller enjoyment of His own presence and 
glory. Such examples are sufficient to justify the 
generalization of verse 6, ‘W'ithout faith it is 
impossible to be well-pleasing unto God' (rv). 
For how can a man have dealings with One who 
is unseen, and whose chief rew’ard.s lie tieyond 
this present life, unless he believes both that God 
exists and that, whenever a man thus sets himself 
wholeheartedly to devote himself to God, God 
never fails to become his rewarder or payer-back 
of recompense (cf, Jas. iv. 8a)? 

Noah (7) is a peculiarly significant example for 
those privileged to hear the gospel. Out of 
reverence for a word from God, which spoke of 
impending judgment and indicated a way of 
salvation, he acted in obedience to the divine 
command, because he believed that what God 
said would be fulfilled. By such faith he not only 
himself inherited that righteousness which is 
God's gift to believers (note the implication that 
this is a thought familiar to the readers of the 
Epistle; cf. Rom. i. 17); he was also used as 
God's witness and worker to the condemnation 
of his generation and the salvation of others of 
his family. 

Abraham (8) obeyed the divine call to go forth 
to possess an inheritance, though he did not 
know to what land he was going, still less what 
it was like. His faith was in a marked way an 
evidence of the unseen and a guarantee of some¬ 
thing to be enjoyed in the future (cf. verse 1). 
When he actually entered the land of divine 
promise (9) it was to reside in it only as an out¬ 
sider living in a land belonging to others. He 
learnt also to make his home in tents, as a man 
always on the move. His son and grandson 
entered into the heritage of the same divine 
promise, but no more saw its actual fuWlmem 
than he. Yet this experience did not cause him 
to give up believing. Rather he looked for a 
supernatural fulfilment, an abiding city, built 


according to the design (note rv mg. ‘architect’) 
and by the working of God (10; cf. xii. 22, 
xiii. 14). The triumph of faith in Sarah's experi¬ 
ence (11) was the more remarkable not only 
because she had been long barren (Gn. xi. 30), 
but still more because any such fulfilment was 
contrary to the time of life she had now reached. 
Her faith rested on God's word of promise 
and on His active faithfulness in fulfilling His 
word (cf. Rom. iv. 20, 21). The one (12) from 
whom such a vast progeny sprang was Abraham; 
see Gn. xv. 5; Is. li, 1,2; Ezk. xxxiii. 24. 

This experience of deferred fulfilment in the 
lives of the patriarchs (13-16) enabled them 
eventually to triumph by faith over death itself. 
For they learned to look beyond death for a 
larger fulfilment than that which their own life¬ 
time and earthly experience could afford. So 
they came to realize that this life is not an end 
in itself but a pilgrimage (see Gn. xxiii. 4, xlvii. 9) 
towards a better (i.e. a heavenly) goal beyond it. 
It is such people with whom God has con¬ 
descended openly to associate Himself and to be 
known as their GW (16); cf. Mk. xii. 26, 27, and 
note the similar reference there to life beyond 
death. 

Abraham's faith was tried in the demand to 
offer up Isaac, not only because he was peculiarly 
beloved as Sarah's only child {his only begotten), 
but most of all because the demand seemed to 
oppose the fulfilment in Isaac of the God-given 
promi.se which Abraham had already embraced, 
i.e. that through him Abraham's family was to 
be continued and multiplied (17, 18). Abraham's 
faith triumphed because he refused to see incon¬ 
sistency or faithlessness in God. He believed God 
could and mu.st resolve the problem. No solution 
seemed possible unless God gave Isaac back 
from death to become the father of children. 
This Abraham therefore reckoned as fully 
possible with God; his faith thus triumphing in 
a fresh way over death by the hope of resurrec¬ 
tion (19). Such faith turned a way of darkness 
into a pathway of hope, in a figure (19), rv ‘in 
a parable', may mean ‘as it were* or it may 
suggest ‘for a lesson', i.e. one from which Abra¬ 
ham learnt the kind of working to expect from 
God as His way of solving life's darkest problems 
(cf. Jn. viii. 56). Some think the reference is to 
such a lesson already learnt from the manner of 
Isaac's birth (cf. verse 12). 

Isaac (20) expressed his faith in God’s 
sovereign providence in accepting, contrary to 
his own natural preference and intention, that 
Jacob should come before Esau in blessing (cf. 
Gn. xxvii. 33), and in anticipating blessings of 
the future for their descendants. Similarly Jacob 
and Joseph (21, 22) looked beyond their own 
deaths and anticipated the departing (Gk. exodos) 
of the Israelites from Egypt and their return to 
Canaan (cf. Gn. xlviii. 21, I. 24). Jacob gave to 
Joseph instead of to Reuben the privilege of the 
firstborn, i.e. a double share, divided between 
his two sons. Jacob also showed his awareness 
of the reality and sovereignty of Goil by the way 
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in which, in spite of his age and infirmity, he 
bowed or prostrated himself in worship on his 
stair (lxx) or bed (Heb.) (Gn. xlvii. 31). Joseph, 
like Jacob, out of regard for God’s sure purpose, 
was concerned ultimately to be buried not amid 
the wealth of Egypt but in the land of divine 
promise. Sec xiii. 19; Jos. xxiv. 32. 

Moses’ parents (23) apparently saw something 
in their child which made them sure that it was 
God’s purpose to pre.serve and use him. So, 
instead of killing the child through fear of 
Pharaoh and his order, they saved him through 
faith in God and His co-operating providence. 
What Mo.scs refused to enjoy (24) was the 
princely status of a son of a daughter of the 
royal house. He did this because he deliberately 
preferred publicly to be known as one of the 
Hebrews, who were to his faith not a race of 
slaves but the people of God (25), i.e. a people 
with a divinely ordained destiny. Inevitably this 
meant choosing to share their hardships rather 
than, at the cost of apostasy from the God of 
the Hebrews, to enjoy the immediate but short¬ 
lived comfort and luxury of the Egyptian court. 
Note here the significance for the original 
readers of the word sin (cf. x. 26) and of Moses’ 
choice to sutler rather than commit it. So having 
regard to the ultimate reward it would bring at 
God’s hand he reckoned that to suffer reproach 
in such a cause would be a greater personal 
enrichment than all the Egyptians’ wealth so 
obviously within his grasp. Such reproach is the 
reproach of Christ (26; cf. xiii. 13) because it is 
the typical lot in the world primarily of the 
Lord’s anointed or Me.ssiah (Ps. Ixxxix. 50, 51: 
Rom. x\. 3), but also and inevitably of all 
associated with Him as God's elect people (cf. 

I Pet. iv. 12“16). Not fearing the wrath of the 
king (27). Ex. ii. 14 seems to contradict this; but 
the two arc not irreconciliable. For, although 
Moses felt natural alarm and the need for flight, 
his spiritual awareness of God and of His 
purposes both for the Israelites and for Moses’ 
own life made him sure that Pharaoh’s enmity 
would not be allowed to prevail. Also, while the 
words he forsook Egypt may refer to the flight 
to Midian, it is perhaps more likely that they 
refer to the exodus. Note that (he two reasons 
why Moses chose as he did, and persisted in his 
choice, were his awareness of the unseen One 
and his confident expectation of future reward 
(cf. verse 1). 

Moses’ faith helped the whole people to 
respond to God’s words of warning and promise 
(note Rv mg. rendering). Inspired by his leader¬ 
ship, they believed beforehand in the certainty 
of an impending divine judgment upon the 
firstborn, and in the sufticient shelter from such 
judgment aflorded by the one divinely appointed 
provision, the sprinkling of blood. It was thus in 
judgment and salvation that the Lord showed 
who were His (cf. Ex. viii. 22). The Red sea (29) 
presented a naturally impassable barrier. It was 
impossible first to conceive and then to avail 
themselves of a way through except by faith. 


The attempt by the Egyptian forces simply to 
‘try it out', without any confidence of faith in 
God’s control, resulted only in their being over¬ 
whelmed (see RV). 

The manner of Jericho’s capture is another 
striking example of that obedience and endurance 
of faith, to the practice of which the writer wished 
to exhort his readers (30). The Israelites acted 
throughout in confidence in the unseen, and 
they held on till God’s time w'as fulfilled (seven 
days) in the sure expectation of His certain action; 
nor were they disappointed. Rahab (31) acted 
as she did because she recognized the pow'er of 
the God of Israel (i.e. things unseen) and the 
certain coming victory of His people (i.e. things 
future). See Jos. ii. 8-13. Her response is sig¬ 
nificant because as a woman, a Gentile and an 
open sinner she joined the company of those 
who were saved by faith. By contrast the other 
inhabitants of Jericho are described as ‘dis¬ 
obedient’ (rv), i.e. actively unbelieving. 

Forced to summarize (32) the writer now limits 
himself to a selection of typical names and a list 
of characteristic and outstanding achievements. 
Among the latter there seem to be obvious 
references to Daniel (viz. stopped the mouths of 
lions \ cf. Dn. vi. 22, 23) and to the three who 
were cast into the fiery furnace (viz. quenched 
the violence of fire: cf. Dn. iii. 25-28). But while 
many deeds which fit the other phra.ses u.sed can 
be found in the Old Testament, it seens possible 
that this and the subsequent survey (35-38) also 
include some intended references to the doings 
of faithful Jews in the centuries between the 
Testaments, particularly in Maccabean times. 
The supreme achievement of faith is victor)' over 
death in resurrection. Some experienced this 
reward in this life; their dead were restored to 
them (see 1 Ki. xvii. 17-24; 2 Ki. iv. 17 37). 
(Note that in Scripture the recorded raisings 
from the dead are mostly for women ; cf. Lk. vii. 

11-17; Jn. xi. 1-46.) Others had the faith to hold 
on in unconquered but outw'ardly unrewarded 
endurance, through imprisonment and torture, 
and as fugitives and exiles. They accepted no 
earthly deliverance because it would have been 
enjoyed only at the price of denying their faith. 
Their reward lies in a better (i.e. a heavenly) 
resurrection in the life beyond (35). Of whom the 
world was not worthy (38). This is the actual but 
paradoxical truth. The world of their day treated 
them as not worthy to live in it; actually the 
world was not worthy of such men. It is for 
such that God has prepared a city (16). The goal 
towards which all these heroes of faith were 
moving in confident hope was one which they 
never reached (39). For God in His providence 
(40) has reserved for us (i.e. Christian believers) 
the crowning blessing and has ordained that 
they should not enjoy the consummation until 
we had been brought in to share it. Note the 
implication that the men of faith of Old Testa¬ 
ment and New Testament times alike are all 
called to belong to the one company of God’s 
purpose (cf. xii. 22-24). 
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XVI. PERSONAL APPUCATIOr^: A CALL 
TO SERVE GOD ACCEPTABLY, xii. 1-29 

This exhortation is based first on the supreme 
example and complete sufficiency of Jesus Him¬ 
self as the author and perfectcr of faith (verses 
1-3); secondly, on the positive purpose and 
profit of trials under the providence of a loving 
heavenly Father (verses 4-11); thirdly, on the 
dangers of the greater (and even fatal) failure 
to which the slack and careless expose them¬ 
selves (verses 12-17); fourthly, on the amazing 
privileges of grace to be enjoyed under the new 
covenant compared with the experiences of those 
who first participated in the old covenant (verses 
18-24); and finally on the impending and in¬ 
escapable consummation of God’s dealings with 
men (verses 25-29). 

a. The supreme example of Jesus Christ (xii. 1-3) 
Having surveyed the achievements of the past 
heroes of faith, the writer confronts his readers 
with the inspiration and challenge of their 
example (1); let them face their contest with 
similar concentration and endurance. Above all, 
he exhorts them to find encouragement to face 
reproach and persecution by deliberately filling 
their minds with thoughts of Jesus and His 
triumphant achievement (2, 3). Let them fortify 
themselves against despondency and collapse by 
recalling what He endured and by recognizing 
that, in the face of the extreme shame and suffer¬ 
ing of crucifixion, He had regard for the joy of 
the heavenly reward which He now permanently 
enjoys as One who is enthroned at God’s right 
hand. Also, the manner and success of His 
achievement not only make possible our pursuit 
of the same pathway of faith, but also guarantee 
that He will enable us to complete what He en¬ 
ables us to begin. In this way, therefore. He is both 
the initiator {author) and consummator(y7w/j/»er) 
of our faith. Cf. ii. 10 (where ‘captain’ is the same 
word in the Greek as ‘author' here), v. 8,9, vii, 25. 

A cloud of witnesses (1). While the idea of an 
encompa.ssing crowd of spectators may be in¬ 
cluded the primary reference is to their testimony. 
They are God’s witnesses to us, who encourage 
us by their example. Sin (1, 4), in the mind of 
this writer, seems often to be an act of apostasy. 
Here the temptation is to give up the race alto¬ 
gether, one which is constantly put in their way, 
and so needing decisive rejection and unflinch¬ 
ing resistance (cf. iii. 12-14, x. 26, 38, xi, 25). 
Patience {\) \ i.e. endurance. Note the recurrence 
of ‘endure’ (verses 2, 3, 7). Jesus (2). Note the 
significance of the unqualified human name (cf. 
ii. 9, vi. 20, vii. 22, xii. 24, xiii. 12); He is One 
who has Himself sustained the conflict. The 
contradiction (rv ‘gainsaying’) of sinners (3) 
means nothing less than the rejection of His 
claims in defiant rebellion. Cf. ‘speaketh against’ 
Caesar (Jn. xix. 12). 

b. The purpose of soffering (xii. 4-11) 

They need to remember, he says, that their 
sufferings are so far light compared with those 


of Jesus; faithfulness has not yet cost any of 
them his life (4). What is more, they have forgot¬ 
ten the teaching of Scripture which makes plain 
that, as a loving Father, God uses the trials, 
which men have to endure in their earthly 
experience, for their spiritual discipline and 
education as His children (5). The very experience 
of such trials is, therefore, practical proof that 
God is dealing with them as His chUdren (6, 7); 
it is those who are without such experiences 
who may well question their status in God’s 
family (8). Admittedly such experiences are at 
the time unpleasant. It is important, therefore, 
to recognize the unseen hand that controls them, 
and to submit in reverence to a Father’s pleasure, 
as children often do in their way to their earthly 
parents (9). It is equally important to recognize 
God’s purpose in these trials, and the consequent 
profit that, in the end, they will unquestionably 
gain from them. This divinely intended fruit is 
nothing less than the increase in the life of 
practical righteousness and godliness (10). Such 
results ensue in the experience only of those who 
in responsive and persistent faith are prepared, 
to submit to the unseen God, and actively to 
co-operate in letting the discipline do its work in 
the hope of worthwhile benefit. 

The chastening (5ff.); the Greek word paideia 
means ‘education’, the training of a child, with 
particular reference here (as in Pr. iii. 11, 12) to 
discipline and reproof. In verse 7 note the rv 
reading, ‘It is for chastening that ye endure.* 
This follows a Greek text different by only one 
letter from that on which the av is based. It is 
preferable in sense, indicating' why God allows 
trials to befall men and makes men endure them. 
The Father of spirits (9); a reference to God as 
the Creator of the human spirit; contrast fathers 
of our flesh. The verse implies that beings thus 
created can know true life only by submission 
to God’s control. For a few days (10). Discipline 
by human parents has its limits. It is admin¬ 
istered only during childhood; it depends upon 
men’s uncertain judgment or mood. Divine 
discipline is infinitely superior; it is always im¬ 
posed in men's interest and aims to make them 
sharers in the very holiness of God Himself. 

c. The danger of failnre (xii. 12-17) 

They ought, therefore, to throw off despondency 
and face life as Christians with courage and 
confidence (12). For if they do not thus help one 
another to go forward the imminent danger is 
that some who are halting in their response will 
completely abandon the way of faith (13). On 
the other hand, let them seek in their fellowship 
to promote true holiness as well as peace with 
one another (14). Let them all be on the watch 
lest any one of their number should not only 
himself turn aside from God’s way of salvation 
by grace, but also be allowed in their midst to 
b^me a perverting influence injuring the whole 
community (15). For this kind of failure needs 
to be recogniz^ as nothing less than spiritual 
profanity and apostasy. It means acting like 
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Esau and vilely giving up one’s God-given 
inheritance for some trifling material gain (16). 
Still worse, Eisau’s history shows that, once a 
God-given inheritance has been thus deliberately 
rejected, there can be no further opportunity of 
regaining it. A man who acts in such a way 
stands permanently condemned (17). 

The full significance of verses 12 and 13 is best 
appreciated by comparing Is. xxv. 3; Pr. iv. 
25-27; 1 Ki. xviii. 21. The whole community is 
exhorted to advance, to walk in an even, or 
straightforward, path and to avoid inconsis¬ 
tencies in order to help the halting to make 
headway (cf. Rom. xv. 1, 2). The lame (13) were 
possibly those halting between Christianity and 
Judaism. The danger was lest they should 
abandon faith in Christ, an action described in 
verse 15 (see rv mg.) as ‘falling back from the 
grace of God’. Looking diligently lest any man 
(15). The Greek verb here means ‘exercising 
oversight* or acting as ‘bishops’. But the refer¬ 
ence is to the whole community, not to special 
ministers. In the Christian congregation the many 
should care for and deal with the one. Cf. iii. 
12, 13, iv. 1 (Rv); Gal. vi. 1, 2. Lest any root of 
bitterness . , . trouble you (15). Cf. Dt. xxix. 18, 
where similar phraseology is used to describe 
the man who turns from the Lord to serve other 
gods, i.e. the apostate. Note also that such a 
person can bring defilement on the whole con¬ 
gregation. Cf. the story of Achan; see Jos. vi. 18, 
vii. 25. Esau’s folly (16, 17) ended in despair 
(cf. Judas); it was impossible to alter what he had 
done. He had made the decisive choice which 
settled his destiny. Also his profanity, or lack 
of reverence for the things of God, was such 
that he was incapable of true repentance. He 
wept for what he had lost (the blessing), not for 
the sin he had committed. 


d. The privileges of the old and new covenants 
contrasted (xii. 18-24) 

As Christians they have entered under the new 
covenant into the enjoyinent of things very 
different from those experienced under the old 
covenant by those who came out of Egypt. 
Those things were earthly, visible, terrifying and 
forbidding; these are heavenly, unseen, all- 
glorious and all-gracious. In the wilderness the 
Israelites stood in the presence of a tangible 
mountain and actual burning fire. The place was 
overshadowed by clouds and intense darkness 
and the violence of storm (18). They heard a 
trumpet sound and a voice speaking words (19). 
The whole experience was so terrifying that the 
people asked that it might cease (Ex. xx. 18,19). 
Since even an animal, venturing too near, had 
to be stoned for sacrilege, they feared for their 
lives (20; see Ex. xix. 12, 13; Dt. v. 25). Even 
Moses himself was overwhelmed with fright 
(21). How different is the experience of drawing 
nigh to God in which, as Christians, they are 
called to share! They come to the unseen heavenly 
realities, which correspond to and actually fulfil 


the mere earthly types. They come to the true 
mountain and city of God,, where God actually 
dwells; to hosts of angels in festal array (22); 
to the church of the privileged with the heavenly 
inheritance; to the one all-sovereign God as 
their Vindicator; to the spirits of the righteous 
(i.e. either Old Testament saints or all the faithful 
departed), whose bliss is consummated (23); to 
Jesus the Mediator of this recently established 
(Gk. nea, not kaine, as is usual) covenant; and 
to the blood of sprinkling which speaks of 
remission of sins in contrast to Abel’s blood 
which cried out for vengeance (Gn. iv. 10), and 
so (in contrast to the voice at Sinai) offering 
them welcome and assured peace (24). 

In the Greek none of the terms used in the 
two descriptive lists given in these verses is 
preceded by the definite article. The writer is 
simply describing general distinctive character¬ 
istics of the two covenants. The word mount (18) 
does not occur in the best Greek mss; see rv 
and RV mg. The primary stress is on the whole 
character of the revelation at Sinai as something 
tangible (cf. 1 Jn. i. 1), rather than on its partic¬ 
ular locality on a mountain. On the other hand, 
since there is an obvious opening contrast be¬ 
tween Mount Sinai and Mount Sion, the insertion 
of ‘mount’ is appropriate and not misleading. 
To an innumerable company of angels (22); for 
different possible translations see rv and rv mg. 
The description ‘tens of thousands’ or ‘myriads’ 
(Greek) is commonly used of angels (cf. Dt. 
xxxiii. 2; Dn. vii. 10). General assembly (23; 
Gk. panegyris) means a ‘festal gathering’ and 
describes the angels; it is in contrast to their 
terrifying manifestation on Sinai, Firstborn (23) 
expresses the idea of privilege and heirship, 
blessings such as those which Esau despised (16). 
In Greek the word is in the plural, i.e. ‘first¬ 
borns’; it describes all who belong to the Church. 
They are the company who have peculiar rights 
in the heavenly Jerusalem and whose names are, 
therefore, enrolled in the register of its citizens 
(cf. Lk. x. 20; Rev. xxi. 27). Note that it is to 
this churchy the one true Church in heaven, that 
these Hebrew Christians are come. Jesus’ crown¬ 
ing and comprehensive work (24), as our great 
High Priest enthroned in heaven, is to mediate 
to all who come to Him all the promised blessings 
of the covenant now established and sealed for 
ever by His shed and sprinkled blood. Cf. vii- 
2(V-22, viii. 6, xiii. 20, 21. 

e. All must have dealings with God (xii. 25-29) 
Let them take heed, therefore, not to seek (like 
those at Sinai) to withdraw from listening to 
Him who speaks. (Note the present tense; it is 
an abiding ever-present revelation. Also, from 
the previous verse, we know that He now speaks 
in mercy through the sprinkled blood.) For it is 
impossible to escape having dealings with Him. 
Those who tried to withdraw from the earthly 
manifestation at Sinai found that His voice 
literally shook the earth. Christians, by contrast, 
are confronted by One who speaks to them in the 
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heavenly realms disclosing the final realities. But 
note that, in whatever way He speaks, it is the 
same God who speaks throughout (26; cf. i. 1,2). 
Let them realize that it is much more impossible 
now to turn aside and escape having dealings with 
Him. For, as He has declared in prophecy (see 
Hg. ii. 6), God will in Christ bring His dealings 
with the universe to a head in a single decisive act 
of judgment by finally shaking both heaven and 
earth. Cf. Mk. xiii. 31; and note that it is His 
words that abide, not the universe; see also 2 Pet. 
iii. 7. Then this transient, temporal order will 
pass, and the abiding eternal order will stand 
revealed. We Christians are destined to share in 
a kingdom or sovereignty belonging to this 
abiding eternal order (28; cf. Dn. ii. 44, vii. 
18-27). Lei us have grace (28) ; sec RV mg. Sheer 
gratitude to God ought therefore to constrain us 
(or, following the av, let us appropriate the 
grace so abundantly available) to serve God in 
ways w'ell-pleasing in His sight. In the presence 
of such a God and in the face of such a prospicct 
this w'ill be with a real sense of unworthiness and 
awe (cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9-14). For the God whom we 
are thus privileged to call ‘our God’ is a consum¬ 
ing fire (29; cf. Dt. iv. 24) both of zeal for holiness 
and of zeal against sin. Only those who thus 
follow after holinc.ss will survive His judgment, 
see the Lord, and reign eternally with Him. 
See also Appendix 111, ‘The Warning Passages’, 

p. 1116. 

XVIL VARIOL’S ADDi riONAL 
EXHORTATIONS, xiii. 1 17 

The writer now adds (quite in the manner of 
Paul, cf. Rom. xii. 4-13) a variety of brief 
statements containing pointed practical exhorta¬ 
tions to worthy Christian living. He includes 
also a warning against prevalent misleading 
teaching, and issues an urgent challenge to his 
readers finally to abandon Judaism and the 
earthly Jeru.salem, and to find in the unchanging 
Jesus Christ and in His one sacrifice outside the 
city gate both inevitable earthly reproach and 
abiding heavenly gain. 

He knew that his readers had been active in 
the past in sympathy and kindness towards 
their fellow-Christians (see vi. 10, x. 33, 34). 
He urges, therefore, the importance of maintain¬ 
ing such practical love between fellow-members 
of the Christian brotherhood (1). This should 
be practised not only towards familiar local 
brethren but also towards strangers or visitors 
from elsewhere, a ministry sometimes rewarded 
by enriching surprises, e.g. in the experiences of 
Abraham and Lot (2; see Gn. xviii, xix). Let 
them be particularly mindful of any in prison 
or suffering physical illness or ill-treatment; for 
Christians ought to share each other’s trials, and 
to recognize that in this life they are all equally 
liable to suffer physical affliction (3). Let them 
also recognize that (since God has ordained it) 
there is nothing dishonourable about the marriage 
relationship and that its physical intimacy, when 


rightly practised, brings no defilement. Bui 
those who engage in improper sexual relation- 
ship, whether they are unmarried or married, 
will find that they have God Himself against 
them in judgment (4). 

In relation to material things the right attitude 
(sec RV mg.) is not covetousness but content¬ 
ment, learning to make do rather than always 
wanting more. This attitude is possible because 
one never faces life alone. The Lord has promised 
each one His personal help. He will never leave 
any in the lurch (5). It is therefore possible to 
face life with cheerfulness, and openly to confess 
that, with the Lord at one's side, there is nothing 
to fear, and no one who can harm us (6). These 
two verses show how Old lestament Scriptures 
can be quoted, and how the believer may use 
their words to tell his soul what God has 
promised, as if the assurance were addressed to 
him personally and individually (sec Dt. xxxi. 
6; Jos. i. 5), and also to confess his confidence 
before God and men (see Ps. cxviii. 6). 

Let them find inspiration to be steadfast in the 
faith by remembering their former Christian 
leaders, by whom they w'crc instructed in the 
truth of God and the gospel. Fresh consideration 
of the lives they lived and of the way such livc.s 
ended will help them to copy their faith (7). 
For Jesus C'hrist, whom they trusted and fol¬ 
lowed, is the same today a.s He was then, and 
will continue the same for ever. He is the one 
all-sufficient guarantee of salvation, ‘the author 
and finisher of our faith’ (8; cf. xii. 2). 

Let them beware, theretore, of the perverting 
influence of other very varied and strange 
docirines which are in circulation, particularly 
the leaching that one cannot become properly 
established c.xccpt by partaking of special, sacred 
or sacrificial food (9). Such teaching stands 
completely condemned. It is unspiritual in 
principle. The good way for the heart to be 
established is by God's own working in groce^ 
not by man's physical eating of food. But also 
its profes.scd value is denied by experience. 
Those who have devoted themselves to such 
things have gained from them no spiritual profit. 
Our Christian altar (to use the familiar language 
suggested by Old Testament figures; cf. x. 19-22) 
is not one of which the worshippers (i.e. those 
who serve the true tabernacle; cf. viii. 4, 5) 
have any right to eat (10). Even in the correspond¬ 
ing l..evitical figure of the earthly tabernacle the 
bodies of those animals, whose blood was used 
to make atonement for .sin by being brought into 
the inner shrine, were never eaten; they were 
burnt w'ithout the camp (11). That, therefore, is 
how' Jesus, as our great High Priest, consum¬ 
mated the work of saving or .sanctifying the 
people on whose behalf He was acting: He 
suffered outside the gate (12). This indicates in 
figure that those who would embrace the benefits 
of His work must not trust in eating sacrificial 
meal, nor cling to the earthly Jcrirsalcm (13). 
Rather they must be prepared to come out from 
the catnp of Israel after the flesh; to bear the 
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reproach of associating themselves with One 
who in Jewish eyes was rightly rejected because 
He hung crucified under the curse of God; to 
find their all not in meats but in Him the living 
Lord of grace; to find their hope not in any city 
of the present earthly order which must pass 
away, but in the true city of the living God, 
which is a city of the coming heavenly order 
which will remain (14; cf. xii. 27). Henceforth 
Christian worship needs no earthly holy city, 
no special visible temple, no priestly caste. 
There arc sacrifices to be olTcred, but we arc to 
offer them in the heavenly tabernacle through 
Jesus as our one great High Priest (15). I'hesc 
sacrifices, too, arc not sacrifices of beasts but 
continual offerings of praise and thanksgiving 
to God (15; cf. Ps. 1. 14, 23; Ho. xiv. 2), together 
with ministries of practical kindness to men 
(16; cf. Ho. vi. 6). 

Instead of allowing themselves, therefore, to 
be perverted by strange doctrines, let them with 
a ready confidence and compliance follow the 
teaching of their leaders (17). For the latter have 
a solemn responsibility to discharge on their 
behalf and an account to render. 1 heir lead is, 
therefore, worthy of respect. Not to follow them 
now is to make the leaders' task on that great 
day of reckoning a painful rather than a joyful 
one. Also it results in loss for themselves. 

Verses 9 and 10 raise questions of interpreta¬ 
tion on which opinions differ radically. In con¬ 
trast to the exposition given above some think 
the reference to eating meals (9) has to do with 
distinctions betw^een clean and unclean foods 
(cf. Rom xiv. 14-21; I Cor. viii. 4-13; Col. ii. 
16; 1 Tim. iv. 3-5). But in such cases holiness 
would be promoted by proper abstinence from 
that which is unclean; here the idea seems rather 
to be of a misleading suggestion of some spiritual 
benefit to be gained by eating meat offered in 
sacrifice. The Christian altar (10) is generally 
recognized to be the cross. But, as the New 
Testament teaches that the sacrifice of Christ is 
something of which Christians spiritually par¬ 
take (sec Jn. vi. 53-56; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. x. 16), 
many prefer the interpretation that what the 
priests of the Jewish tabernacle could not do all 
Christians can do, i.e. partake of their sin 
offering. Further, the details of the Levitical 
ritual (11) and of Christ’s crucifixion (12) 
figuratively imply that it is impossible thus to 
partake of Christ without completely abandoning 
Judaism. To communicate (16; Gk. koinonia^ 
i.e. ‘fellowship’) describes the act of sharing with 
others material things. In Rom. xv. 26 the sense 
is rendered by ‘contribution’; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 13. 


XVIII. PERSONAL MESSAGES AND FINAL 
BENEDICTION. xllJ. 18-25 

For the first lime the writer speaks of himself, 
and in the first person singular. His request for 


prayer and his profession of integrity (18) imply 
an awareness that his action and altitude may 
be misjudged. He is personally particularly eager 
for their prayer that he may be enabled to rejoin 
them as soon as possible (19). This seems clearly 
to imply that he had been in the past in some way 
closely connected with them. His benediction 
(20, 21) is remarkable for its significant details 
and its comprehensive sweep; again it is quite 
Pauline in character. His words focus their 
thoughts on the doings of God. For them as 
well as for him what God has done is the ground 
of assurance and hope. 1'hcrcfore, what God 
may be counted upon to do for them is the 
substance of his prayer. God brought up Jesus 
from the dead (‘vjp' seems here the force of the 
Greek prefix ana rather than af^ain). He did this 
to Him not just personally as His Son, but as the 
Leader of His people (cf. ii. 10, xii. 2), i.e. as 
that great shephenJ of the sheep, and as our Lord, 
He did it to Him in relation to, and in fulfilment 
of, the new and eternal covenant secured and 
ratified by His death or blood. His resurrection is, 
therefore, decisive proof that man is reconciled 
to God, or able to enter glory, and that God is 
now active to fulfil for His people all that is 
promised to them under the new covenant (cf. 
Zc. ix. 11). In other words, He w ill bring them 
up also, as He brought up Israel with Moses their 
shepherd out of the Red Sea (see Is. Ixiii. 11). 
So the wTitcr prays for his readers that through 
this Jesus, acknowledged as God's Christ, they 
may know God both personally and corporately 
as the God of peace and experience His working 
in their lives and fellowship, enabling them 
fully to co-operate in the doing of His will. 
Make you perfect (21); the Greek verb katartizd 
is very suggestive. It includes the ideas of 
harmonious combination (cf. x. 24, 25. xii. H, 
14), the supply of what is lacking (see 1 Thes. 
iii. 10), and the rectification of what is wrong or 
damaged (e.g. it is tran.slated ‘restore’ in Gak 
vi. 1 and ‘ mending' in Mk. i. 19). 

The writer claims to have written briefly, 
i.e. considering the vastness of the themes dealt 
with, and so ventures to ask for their patient 
attention (22). He sends them news of Timothy’s 
liberation (23); this provides yet another indica¬ 
tion of possible close connection with the apostle 
Paul. His special greetings (24) to their leaders 
and to the whole Christian community suggests 
that the letter was actually sent to a limited 
group of ordinary Christians. The greetings from 
they of Italy indicate plainly that the writer was 
in the company of Italian Christians; but the 
wording is not sulficienily explicit to decide 
whether he was writing from or to a place in 
Italy, though cither is possible. Finally (25), the 
simple and sufficient Christian ‘farewell', indeed 
its guarantee, is found in the one word grace and 
in the assurance that it is fully available for all. 

A. M. Stibbs. 
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APPENDIX I: THE NEW COVENANT 


According to this Epistle God has for His people 
a destiny which is variously depicted. It is 
described as inheriting salvation (i. 14, rv, ii. 3), 
as lordship in the world to come (ii. 5-10), as 
participation in God's house and with His Christ 
(iii. 6, 14, Rv mg.), as entering into the rest of 
God (iv. 1, 11), as going on unto perfection 
(vi. 1), as inheriting the promises (vi. 12, x. 36, 
xi. 13), as receiving the eternal inheritance (ix. 
1 5), as gaining the soul (x. 39, rv mg.), as reach ing 
the heavenly country and the divinely prepared 
city (xi. 10, 16, xii. 22, xiii. 14). as receiving the 
kingdom which cannot be shaken (xii. 28). This 
destiny is to be theirs simply because they are 
His people and He is (and is not ashamed to be 
called, xi. 16) their God. 

In order first to establish, and then to preserve, 
this special relation between Himself and those 
whom He is pleased to call His people God has 
not only given His word of promise but has also 
solemnly pledged Himself in covenant under the 
recognized covenant seal of shed blood. It is 
into this covenanted relation to Himself that 
God calls men to enter; it is with this immedi¬ 
ately in view that He redeems them. Hence¬ 
forth, for those who respond, it is according 
to the promises thus covenanted that men 
have dealings with God, obligations towards 
Him, and an assured ground of confidence in 
Him. 

Although there are two covenants of this kind 
there is in them an essential unity and continuity. 
The same ultimate end is contemplated in both. 
The second has been introduced only because 
the first was ineffectual, and was, indeed, never 
intended to be more than a provisional anticipa¬ 
tion of better things to come. The second super¬ 
sedes the first because it completely achieves 
what the first failed to accomplish. B^use this 
achievement is eternal the second covenant is 
the final covenant. There is no hope of some 
further provision of God beyond it. One of the 
great purposes of the writer of this Epistle is to 
make this plain. Christianity not only supersedes 
Judaism; it is God's last word to men. 

The first covenant failed for two reasons. On 
the one hand, the people brought under it did 
not fulfil its conditions; they continued not in 
God’s covenant (viii. 7-9). On the other hand, its 
institutions did not avail to give men true re¬ 
lease from sin and consequent access to God's 
presence (x. 1-4). The very order and ritual of its 
tabernacle was a witness that the way into the 
holy place was not yet made manifest (ix. 8); 
its tabernacle was only a figure for the time then 


present (ix. 9). As a covenant it was weak and 
profitless (vii. 18). So, even while it o btained as 
the divinely ordained order, the same Scriptures 
which acknowledged its divine origin also 
prophetically anticipated the provision of some¬ 
thing better. The very mention of a ‘new’ 
covenant was itself witness that the first covenant 
was to be disannulled, and was shortly to pass 
away (vii. 11-19, viii. 1-13, x. 5-9). 

The new covenant is ‘a bett er covenant’, and 
one ‘enacted upon better promises’ (viii. 6, 
RV). It is effective in ways in which the first 
covenant was not because it provides a real 
redemption of transgressions (ix. 15), or putting 
away of sin (x. 15-18), and so makes possible 
full and free access to God’s presence (x. 19-22). 
Also it provides an all-competent High Priest 
who, b^usc of His ‘once-for-all’ finished 
sacrifice and His ‘endless’ (or ‘indissoluble’, rv 
mg.) life (vii. 15, 16, rv), has not only gained 
entrance for Himself and those He represents 
into God’s presence, but sits for ever enthroned 
by God in the place of all power (i. 13), able to 
complete to its full perfection the salvation of 
all those who make Him their Mediator between 
God and themselves (vii. 25). What God has 
done for Him in raising Him from the dead and 
bidding Him sit at His own right hand in sure 
hope of complete triumph (x. 12, 13), is pledge 
and proof of the final victory of His people. 
For it was done by God to Him as ‘our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep’; and it 
was done ‘through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant* (xiii. 20). There is, therefore, through 
this covenant, sealed by Christ’s death, full and 
final remission of sins and completely assured 
perfection for all Christ’s people (x. 8-18). There 
is no need for, and indeed no possibility of, 
failure. For under this covenant God puts His 
law in His people’s hearts (viii. 10); and Himself 
works to make them perfect in every good thing 
to do His will (xiii. 20, 21). 

The one all-sufficient guarantee of this new 
covenant is to be found in the person and work 
of its mediator and surety (vii. 21, 22, viii. 6, 
ix. 14, 15). Its benefits are administered by One 
who is enthroned on high, and who never dies; 
‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and 
for ever’ (xiii. 8). It is, therefore, the outstanding 
theme or ‘chief point’ of this Epistle to declare 
that as Clhristians under the new covenant ‘we 
have such an High Priest, who is set on the right 
hand of the throne of the M^yesty in the 
heavens’ (viii. 1). 

A. M. Stibbs. 


APPENDIX II: THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


In this Epistle the writer connects with Christ 
the ideas of ‘truth’ and ‘perfection’. What else¬ 
where is only figuratively hinted* at, or but 
partially realu^, is in Christ found in actuality 


and fulness. Henceforth, therefore, we must not 
limit our Christian idea of priesthood to what 
we learn from the Levitical priesthood. Although 
the latter did foreshadow or figuratively indicate 
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many of the fundamenta essentials of all true 
priesthood, there are other complementary and 
distinctive characteristics of true priesthood 
which, in as far as they were foreshadowed at 
all in the Old Testament revelation, were fore¬ 
shadowed not by Aaron but by Melchisedec. 
These distinctive characteristics, which belong 
of necessity to the perfection of Christ’s priest¬ 
hood, are to be appreciated over against the 
Levitical priesthood in terms more of contrast 
than of comparison. 

The Levitical High Priests were weak men, 
sinful and mortal, needing first to offer sacrifices 
for their own sins, and unable to continue in 
office became they were inevitably removed by 
death (vii. 23, 27, 28). They served in an earthly 
shrine, a mere figure of the true (viii. 4, 5, ix. 1,9, 
23,24). Their sacrifices were sacrifices of animals, 
which could never remove sin (x. 1-4); and so, 
under the old order, the dividing veil which 
shut men out from the holy of holies was never 
rent and done away (ix. 7, 8). The sacrifices of 
the day of atonement gave one man only tem¬ 
porary, symbolic access once a year to the in¬ 
most shrine of the divine presence; they did not 
give to the whole people full and abiding access 
to God. Also, these sacrifices had to be inces¬ 
santly repeated (x. 11), and served only as a 
sobering reminder that something still needed 
to be done fully and finally to put away sin 
(x. 1-3). ‘The way into the holiest of all was not 
yet made manifest’ (ix. 8). 

Our Christian High Priest is ‘Jesus the Son of 
God’ (iv. 14), His priesthood Ls of a different 
order because of the difference in the Person of 
the Priest. He is, first of all, very God of very 
God (i. 3), able ‘through eternal Spirit’ (ix. 14) 
to act as deity and to do things completely 
beyond the power of weak men. He is, on the 
other hand, truly Man, One who not only 
genuinely partook of human nature, but who 
also, through the experience of earthly trial and 
suffering, has reached a final jjcrfection in His 
manhood, which has qualified Him to be for 
His fellow-men the author of an eternal salvation 
(ii. 9, 10, 14-18, iv. 15, v. 7-9). He could do 
what no Levitical High Priest was able to attempt. 
Because, as Man, He was Himself without sin. 
He did not need to offer sacrifice for His own 
sin. What is more, He was in a p)osition to offer 
His own spotless human life as the sin offering 
for others, that is, for sinful men. Being, as 
God, undying Spirit, and acting in the power of 
indissoluble life (vii. 16, rv mg.). He was able 
in His one Person and two natures to act both 
as Priest and Victim, and in the experience of 
the death of His human nature deliberately to 
offer Himself to God (ix. 14), and to claim, as 
One still alive in death, entrance thereby as 
men’s High Priest into the actual presence of 
God. Symbolically, as He thus offered Himself 
in His physical human death upon the cross 
(x. 10), the veil was rent (see Mk. xv. 37, 38; 
cf. X. 19,20). Actually, as One acting in the true 
heavenly sanctuary (vfii. 2, Ix. 11, 12, 24) and 


not in the figurative tabernacle (or temple) on 
earth (viii. 4, 5), He thereby ‘through his own 
blood’ (ix. 12, Rv), or by the act of laying down 
His physical human life (cf. again x. 19, 20), 
entered decisively and once for all into the true 
holy of holies, there to show Himself ‘before the 
face of God’ (ix. 24, rv) on our behalf. When He 
did this He was immediately accepted, hailed as 
victor and invited to occupy the throne at God’s 
right hand. God further scaled His acceptance of 
His work as a work on behalf of sinful men by 
raising Him up in His humanity from the dead 
(xiii. 20). It is, however, probably sigiiificant that 
Christ’s resurrection is mentioned only once in 
this Epistle, and that right at the end. This is 
because, in the earlier consideration of His 
offering of Himself, He is thought of, not as 
rising on the third day and ascending after 
another forty days, but as acting in the heavenly 
tabernacle and immediately entering the presence 
of God. 

The enthronement in heaven of the One who 
entered through His own death as our High 
Priest is the divine proof and pledge that He has 
by this one act of sacrifice obtained eternal 
r^emption for us (i. 3, x. 12, 13, xii. 2). Also, 
He was then declared by God, not only by His 
word, but by His solemn oath, to be a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec (v. 9, 10, 
vi. 19, 20, vii. 21, 22), which means, in other 
words, that His priesthood is royal in power 
because of His finished sacrificial work, and also 
unceasing in duration because of His divine 
Person. For He was seated at once upon the 
throne, and there remains, placed by God in 
the position of supreme power, able to give gifts 
to men (iv. 14-16), and assured by God of final 
victory over all His foes (i, 13). 

Through such achievement as High Priest, far 
surpassing anything accomplished by the old 
order of Levitical priests. He is able to engage in 
a more excellent ministry as the mediator of the 
new covenant (viii. 6), under which sinful men 
who come to Him, or to God through Him 
(vii. 20-25), are assured in the possession of 
forgiveness of sins, intimate personal knowledge 
of God, and the transfonning inner quickening 
of the indwelling Spirit (viii. 10-12). His ability 
thus to proclaim absolution and to assure His 
people that their sins are actually forgiven and 
forgotten by God is itself proof that no further 
offering for sin is necessary (x. 14-18). As one 
exalted above the heaven our Christian High 
Priest has no need to make fresh or further 
offering of Himself, or of His blood or earthly 
sacrifice, to God (vii. 26-28). But, as One who 
never dies. He is always at God’s right hand to 
intervene on men’s behalf, to speak for them to 
the Father (or against the adversary who would 
condemn them, Rom. viii. 33, 34) whenever they 
come to the throne of God, and thus to secure 
the full completion oftheir salvation (vii. 25). 
All who come can also be sure of understanding 
sympathy and appropriate help because He is 
thoroughly qualified to discharge such compas- 
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sionate ministry by His own earthly experiences 
of suffering and trial (ii. 17, 18, iv, 15, 16, v. 2, 
7, 8). 

Those, therefore, who come to Him as their 
Mediator are assured by the royal and eternal 
order of His priesthood of participating in a 
salvation which is (like His Person and work as 
Priest) perfect, final and eternal. For His one 
sacrifice gives to all who trust Him eternal fitness 


for unhindered approach to God’s presence 
(ix. 13, 14, X. 10, 14); and the final completion of 
the work of salvation which He has begun in 
them is assured by the blood of the eternal 
covenant, by God’s resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus from the dead (xiii. 20, 21), and by His 
own undying presence as our advocate at God’s 
right hand (vii. 25). 

A. M. Stibbs. 


xii. 25-29. As Jews these Hebrew Christians had 
been used to the ideas of a succession of prophets 
and a continuous repetition of sacrifices for sin. 
They needed to be made aware of the once-for- 
all and final character of the revelation of God 
and the reconciliation to God given to men in 
Christ. Because the incarnate Son is God’s last 
word to men, and because there is offered to 
men in Him amazing salvation by grace, those 
who pass Him by cannot expect to escape the 
coming judgment of God. No further word of 
.saving intervention from God is to be expected. 
Also, since ChrLst’s sacrifia? of Himself was a 
decisive, ‘once-for-all’ achievement, there is no 
more offering for sin (x. 18) either by Christ in 
heaven or by men on earth. Neither can there be 
repetition of this one sacrifice (ix. 25-28), nor 
will there be the introduction by God of any other 
sacrifice (x. 26). This one sacrifice for sin, wrought 
once for all, is all-sufiicient for ever for all God’s 
people (x. 10 14). 

Enjoyment by men of the benefit of Christ's 
sacrifice is similarly ‘once for all’ (vi. 4); it is 
decisive, final and eternal. Therefore (to follow 
one interpretation of these passages) any who 
have been consciously confronted by this offer 
of grace, and have personally shared in the proofs 
of its origin, and then deliberately reject the 
gospel of Jesus as the Christ (without of course 
ever truly believing and becoming regenerate) 
cannot be similarly brought a second time to 
the opportunity of repentance and faith. Or, 
alternatively (to follow another interpretation), 
those who have experienced all the characteristic 
blessings of God's .saving grace through Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, and by the Spirit’s work in 
their hearts, and have then turned aside from it 
all and tried to settle down to live as if such 
things were not true and had never happened, 
cannot be brought back a second time to the 
initial and decisive Christian response of 
repentance and faith. The meaning of vi. 6 
may be that even to suggest that Christ virtually 
needs crucifying again to bring such an apostate 
or backslider for the second time to the place of 
decisive repentance and quickening by the Spirit 
is to put Christ and the efficacy of His one 
sacrifice to an open shame. The whole thing is 
unthinkable. Such renewal of enlightenment and 
repentance a second time is, therefore, absolutely 


impossible, just as, when many Israelites de¬ 
parted from God in unbelief in the wilderness, it 
was impossible to take them through the Pass- 
over and Red Sea deliverances a second time in 
order to awaken or renew their faith. For such 
apostates or unbelievers there was, and still is, 
no prospect but judgment. 

The kind of failure here in view (to follow one 
interpretation) is nothing less than a conscious, 
deliberate and persistent abandonment of the 
Christian way of salvation, an abandonment 
which involves nothing less than apostasy from 
the living God, rejection of the word and con¬ 
firming witness of God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, treating the Son of God, as the Jews had 
done in Jerusalem, as One who ought to be 
disowned and crucified, and thus brought 
publicly under the curse of heaven, denying the 
covenant significance l)efore God of His shed 
blood, and doing open insult to the Spirit who 
in grace pleads with men to acknowledge Jesus 
as Lord. Such actions are surely what our Lord 
called the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, which is eternal sin and never has for¬ 
giveness (Mk. iii. 28, 29). Yet it was to nothing 
less than a sin of this character that these 
Hebrew Christians were exposed, if they were 
being tempted to go back to where they were 
before in Judaism (although actually to do this 
was impossible), and in doing .so publicly to 
repudiate Jesus as the Messiah and the Son of 
God. 

It may be, however (to follow' an alternative 
interpretation), that the writer is concerned to 
make plain to his unquestionably Christian 
readers that their present tendency to become 
.slack, and to settle down half-way in the im¬ 
agined possession of what their faith in Christ has 
already made theirs, is a fatal .self-deception. The 
reason is that for those who have thus made a 
beginning in the way of Christian di.scipleship 
the only possible alternatives are either to go on 
to the full possession of faith’s inheritance, or 
to draw back from this forward movement of 
God in their lives and to come under His inevit¬ 
able judgment, like the Israelites who became the 
objects of God’s wrath and were overthrown in 
the wilderness because they were not prepared 
by faith in God to go forward into the Promised 
I^nd. In that case the kind of failure here in view 
is that of those who, having been taken by grace 


APPENDIX III: THE WARNING PASSAGES 

Sec ii. 1^. iii. 7-iv. I. vi. 4-8, x. 26-31, 38, 39, 
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into covenant relation with God, completely fail 
to regard its amazing privileges and overwhelm¬ 
ing obligations with due seriousness. If those, 
already redeemed from Egypt, who failed to 
obey God’s word under the first Sinaitic 
covenant, were removed in judgment from the 
company of God’s people, may not those who 
fail to respond to the demands of the new 
covenant in Christ rightly expect even more 
severe and drastic treatment? For while, in the 
Christian life, God’s discipline, however painful, 
is profitable and to be welcomed as a proof that 
He is dealing with us as His sons for our progress 
in holiness, can anything be more terrible in the 
life of one who is already by grace a child of God 
than that, in relation to his subsequent earthly 
conduct, God should have to deal with him in 
fiery and even fatal judgment? 

The theological questions here involved are 
whether those who may thus apostatize or 
come under judgment ever were regenerate, and 
whether any man once saved can finally be lost. 
In answer to both questions some say emphat¬ 
ically, ‘No’. They would compare the types 
mentioned in Mt. vii. 22, 23, xii. 22-32. They 
would argue that the very apostasy of these 
individuals is proof that they were never re¬ 
generate. Others say that those described in vi. 4, 


5 must be regenerate; for no more decisive 
description of the regenerate could be given. 
Some would then argue that the consequent 
judgment on their complete degeneracy and 
unfruitfulncss docs not necessarily involve them 
in the loss of eternal salvation. They arc, for 
instance, only ‘nigh unto cursing’ (vi. 8). Cf. 1 
Cor. iii. 15, v. 5. Others, again, suppose that this 
suggestion that the regenerate can thus become 
apostate, and be finally lost, is actually only 
hypothetical and theoretical. Even on the human 
side it is much more unlikely than physical 
suicide, and so only to be thought of as a remote 
possibility; and actually on the divine side it 
can by grace never happen. See Jn. x. 28. 

Yet Christians and all who share in the know¬ 
ledge of the truth will do w'ell to treat such 
solemn warnings with due seriousness. Let us 
remember that John Bunyan wrote, ‘Ihen 1 
saw there was a way to hell even from the gates 
of heaven, as well as from the City of Destruc¬ 
tion.’ Let us remember, also, that Paul the 
apostle feared lest by any means after he had 
preached to others, and been used to bring them 
to Christ, he himself should be ‘rejected’ (1 Cor, 
ix. 27, Rv; the Greek is lit. ‘disapproved’ which 
Av renders ‘a castaway'). Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21. 

A. M. Stibbs. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES 

INTRODUCTION 


I. AUTHORSHIP 

There are three men with this name mentioned 
in the New Testament—James, the son of 
Zebedee; James, the son of Alphaeus; and 
James, the brother of Jesus. Although the 
Scriptures do not make the matter certain, most 
scholars agree in identifying the author of this 
Epistle with James, the brother of our Lord. 
James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, 
was slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2). Thereafter 
Peter was thrown into prison and, having been 
miraculously released, asked that news be sent 
to James and to the brethren (Acts xii. 17). 
James, the son of Alphaeus, is mentioned only 
in the lists of apostles and is possibly referred to 
in Mk. XV. 40. It is scarcely to be expected that 
one occupying so obscure a place in the Ciospel 
narratives would be the author of this Epistle 
which so evidently comes from the pen of a 
man of outstanding, robust personality, who 
clearly occupied a position of authority in the 
Church. 

There remains James, the brother of our Lord, 
and the references to him in the New’ Testament 
show him as a man of great influence and 
distinction, especially among the Jewish Christ¬ 
ians. Our Lord appeared to James after His 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 7) and, although it is 
not so stated, it seems safe to assume that this 
refers to James, the brother of our Lord. In the 
light of Mt. xiii. 55 and Jn. vii. 5 we may gather 
that either the closing events in the life of our 
Lord, or His death, or this post-resurrection 
appearance was the means of his conversion. He 
is numbered among the company in Jerusalem 
waiting and praying for the ‘promise of the 
Father’ (Acts i. 14). Three years after his con¬ 
version Paul went up to Jerusalem with Peter 
and saw none of the apostles ‘save James the 
Lord’s brother’ (Gal. i. 19). In the conference 
held at Jerusalem on the question of the admis¬ 
sion of Gentiles to the Church, James was the 
presiding elder. After Peter, Paul and Barnabas 
had spoken he summed up the whole discussion. 


His decision was adopted by the whole assembly 
and formulated in a letter which has some very 
striking parallels in its phraseology to this 
Epistle (Acts xv. 6-*29). On the occasion of 
another visit to Jerusalem Paul received the right 
hand of fellowship from James, Cephas and 
John (Gal. ii. 9); and when he came up to 
Jerusalem for the last time he reported his work 
to James and the elders present with him (Acts 
x.\i, 18tf.). 

James, therefore, stood in a position of great, 
if not supreme, authority in the mother church at 
Jerusalem, presiding over the assemblies and 
speaking the final and authoritative word. The 
authoritative tone of this Epistle comports well 
with the position of primacy ascribed to James. 


U. DATE AND PURPOSE 

Neither internal nor external evidence affords 
much help in determining the date of the Epistle 
with accuracy. The contents certainly seem to 
indicate a primitive form of Christian organiza¬ 
tion in the Church. Mayor and other au’horities 
argue for a very early date (about a.d. 45) on 
the basis of omission from the contents of any 
reference to the Jerusalem Council and of what 
was decided there. On the other hand, Words¬ 
worth, I'arrar and Ewald argue for a later date 
(about A.D. 62) on the ground that the Epistle was 
written by James shortly before his martyr¬ 
dom to correct certain misinterpretations of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. The 
early date, on the whole, seems to be preferable. 
The purpose of the Epistle is to demonstrate 
that faith in the Lord Jesus Christ must be 
applied to all the experiences and relationships 
of Christian disciples. It is faith in action with 
which James is concerned; hence his marked 
emphasis on the place of works in the Christian 
life. It would seem from the teaching of the 
Epistle that the Christian Jews to whom he is 
writing were in danger of regarding this practical 
outworking of faith as unimportant. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 
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11. FAITH AND TRIAL, i. 2 27 

III. FAITH AND SOCIETY, ii. 1-13 

IV. FAITH AND WORKS, ii. 14-26 

V. FAITH AND THE CONTROL OF THE TONGUE, iu. 1-12 

VI. FAITH AND WISDOM, iii. 13-18 
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JAMES 1. 1-8 


Vlll. CORRUPTED RICHES, v. 1-6 

IX. PATIENCE ENJOINED, v. 7-12 

X. FAITH AND PRAYER, v. 13-20 

COMMENTARY 


I. INTRODUCTION. I. 1 

James. For his identity see Introduction. Servant; 
i.c. ‘bondslave*. The apostles seem to have 
delighted to describe themselves thus. Cf. Rom. 
i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i.l. To the twelve tribes; not 
to the Jews as a race but to Christian Jews who, 
having been brought face to face with the great 
principle of faith, were in need of practical 
instruction in the art of Christian living. By 
the use of the word twelve James is not neces¬ 
sarily distinguishing each tribe separately. It is a 
collective term to denote all those of Jewish 
descent. Scattered abroad; lit. ‘in the dispersion*. 
The letter is directed specially to those living 
among Gentiles outside the borders of Palestine. 


U. FAITH AND TRIAL, i. 2-27 
a. llie Christian attitude to suffering (i. 2-4) 
Temptations (Gk. peirasmos) signifies trials with 
a beneficial purpose and eflect, or trials or 
temptations divinely permitted or sent. In some 
contexts, however (e.g. Lk. iv. 13), it is used of 
temptation by the devil. Sec also Jas. i. 13-15, 
where the verb form peirazo is used in the same 
sense. The readers were undergoing trials and 
testings as believing Jews who had accepted 
the Lord Jesus Christ as Messiah, and James 
exhorts them not to be grieved over their trials 
but contrariwise to count suffering and persecu¬ 
tion a joy. They were proof of their sonship 
(Heb. xii. 6; Ps, xciv. 12) and of the reality of their 
faith. These temptations were divers (Gk. 
poikilos), i.c. ‘variegated* or ‘many-coloured*. 
The word refers to the variety of the trials rather 
than to their number. The trying (rv ‘proof*, lit. 
‘the process of testing*) of your faith worketh 
patience (3). The testing may refer to the pressure 
of circumstances issuing from persecution. 
James would have these early Christians under¬ 
stand that such testing is an opportunity for 
proving their mettle and as a discipline in courage 
and endurance. On that account they should 
even welcome it (cf. Rom. v. 3). Patience (3, 4); 
i.e. ‘endurance*, which enables a man to resist 
the pressure of external circumstances, rsv 
renders ‘steadfastness*. This grace of endurance 
must be given full scope till it has accomplished 
its work in making us perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing (4). Perfect has nothing to do with the 
perfection of sinlcssness but means rather 
‘mature* or ‘full-grown*. The Greek is teleios, 
which signifies having reached its end, complete. 


When used of persons it refers primarily to 
physical development; then, with ethical import, 
to full growth or maturity. Entire (Gk. holo~ 
kliros) signifies whole, or complete in every part, 
or ‘lacking in nothing’ as James himself puts it 
(cf. 1 Thes. v. 23). 

It has been suggested that these expressions are 
borrowed from the sacrifices under the law. A 
victim was perfect which was perfectly sound, 
having no disease; it was entire if it had all its 
members, having nothing deficient. The Christian 
believer is to be to the Lord what He required His 
sacrifices to be. He is to be wholly sanctified to 
the Lord of hosts. 

b. The need for wisdom (i. 5-8) 

Trials can be very perplexing and much wisdom 
is needed if we are to bear them triumphantly 
or if, as Paul did, we are to glory in tribulation. 
Wisdom signifies, in general, knowledge of the 
best end and of the best means of attaining it. 
James has in mind primarily the effective 
understanding of the believer’s way and walk. 
Wisdom from above is needed to point the way 
and direct the course of action. Such wisdom is 
obtained by an utter dependence on God, 
expressed in prayer. Therefore, if any be deficient 
in wisdom let him ask it from God who is infinite 
in wisdom and gives liberally, and upbraideth not 
(5). He does not rebuke us for our lack of 
wisdom but delights to give according to our 
need and out of His boundless store. Note that 
the promise is accompanied by the assurance, 
and it shall be given him. Liberally (Gk. haplos ); 
i.e. simply, unconditionally and generously, with 
a free hand. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering (6). Doubt, hesitancy about God, 
dependence on something or someone other 
than God are in reality unbelief. There must be 
no wavering, nor debating, nor indecision in the 
asking; and there must be no doubleminded¬ 
ness, wanting partly our own way and partly 
God’s way. Like a wave of the sea . . . (6); i.c. 
in a state of continual agitation, rising and 
falling between trust in God and unbelief; 
veering from one course to another; showing 
instability and lack of divine control. Such 
instability is the mark of a double minded man 
(8); Gk. dipsychos, lit. ‘two-souled*, a man of 
^vided affections and unsubdued will, wishing 
to secure both worlds. Such a man must not 
dream of receiving answers to prayers. One 
condition of having prayers answered is single- 
mindedness. 
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c. True riches (L9-12) 

The poor man in an obscure position who receives 
the gospel is raised to high rank by his faith and 
therein he may find a further incentive to cheer¬ 
ful endurance (9). On the other hand, the rich 
man who has become a Christian and has learned 
life's true \'alucs becomes a special object of 
persecution and trials of various sorts and has 
much to lose thereby (10). He is brought to the 
low degree (9) of his poorer brethren and is 
icquired to accept what, from the worldly point 
of view’, is a position of humiliation, membership 
in a poverty-stricken brotherhood. Such should 
rejoice and accept it as from the hand of Him 
who is unerring Wisdom, because he has learned 
to see riches in their true perspective. Worldly 
wealth is transitory, as short-lived as the patches 
of grass or the flowers of the held under the 
sirocco, or scorching wind, and the blitzing sun 
which burn them up and cause their beauty of 
form and colour {grace of the fashion of it) to 
perish. So, also, does the rich man Jade away in 
his u’f7yj (Rv 'goings'), i.e. in the midst of his 
worldly pursuits. Ihe convened rich brother 
can rejoice that he has been delivered from such 
a fate and has an inheritance and a crown oj life 
(12) that cannot fade away. His humiliation in 
the eyes of the world, therefore, is not really 
humiliation, but a cause for deep and lasting joy. 
1 he man, whether of higlt degree or low degree, 
who endures trial and does not break down under 
it is truly blcvssed, for when he has been tried 
(rv 'approved'), he shall receive the crown of life 

(12) . After probation comes reward. When the 
temptation is over, if the believer has stood the 
test and has remained steadfast to the end, he 
receives the victor's crown, the crown of life. 
This gift must not be confused with that eternal 
life which is the free gift of God to all who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. The crown of life is 
the special reward for faithful endurance. 

d. The source of temptation (i. 13-18) 

Here James contrasts the kind of excuse a 
tempted man may make with the actual truth 
about temptation, and is evidently referring to 
an incitement to evil rather than to the testing of 
character which he has already discussed (.see 
v^erses 3, 4). Let no man say I am tempted of 
God: for God cannot be tempted with evil (rv mg. 
‘is untried in evif), neither tempieth he any man 

(13) . It has been suggested that this contradicts 
such statements as Heb. xi. 17 and 1 Cor. x. 9. 
But temptation in these cases came from without, 
whereas James is referring here to temptation 
or trial from within arising from uncontrolled 
passions and appetites. Weakness in yielding to 
such evil desires cannot be excused by casting 
the responsibility upon God (cf. 1 Cor. x. 13). 
The real source of temptation is to be sought not 
in God but in man himself. ‘Each man is tempted 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, and 
enticed' (14, rv). Lust dwelt upon, or entertained 
in the heart, brings forth sin; for as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he. It is when the 


desire for self-gratification is yielded to that the 
deadly ofl'spring of sin is brought forth which in 
turn bears the awful fruit of death (cf. Rom. viii. 
6). Situ when it is finished (rv ‘fullgrown'), 
bringeth forth death (15). ‘The sin, the child of 
uncontrolled desire, grows up and in its turn has 
a child, death' (Cam. Bible). Death is the finished 
product, the ‘perfect work' (verse 4), of sin. 

So far from God being the source of tempta¬ 
tion, He is the author and giver of every good. 
He is also the Father of lights (17), the Creator 
and ultimate Source of physical, intellectual 
and spiritual light (cf. 1 Jn. i. 5). With Him there 
can be no variableness^ neither shadow of turning 
(17). The sun and moon have variations. They 
may l>e eclipsed and leave us in darkness. Not so 
God. Every blessing we enjoy we ow'e to His 
unfailing goodness and unalterable grace and 
mercy. Further, God deliberately willed to make 
us His own choice offspring. It was His own will 
that we should be born by the Word of truth to 
be a kind of Jirstfruits of his creatures (18). James 
may be thinking of these Jewish Christians, now 
made new creatures in Christ, as the first 
sheaves, or pledge, of the great world-wide 
harvest of the redeemed (cf. Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15). Or his thought may be that Christians 
are ‘the pick of creation' (Gk. aparche), an 
offering of finstfruits to God, anticipating the 
redemption of all things for which creation 
waits (cf. Rom. viii. 18 -23). 

c. Responsibility towards tlie Word (i. 19-^27) 
Apparently there were some Christian Jews who 
thought the Christian life could be promoted 
by discussion and who were fonder of talking 
than of listening. Often their speaking grew into 
ango* debating and much ill-will was engendered 
which neither commended sound doctrine nor 
promoted holy living nor produced the fruit of 
righteousness. Becau.se of what has been stated 
(sec verse 18) it behoves us to be swift to hear 
and heed the VVord, to be slow to express our¬ 
selves and, above all, to be slow to give way to 
anger under provocation, for such anger is 
never in accord with the righteousness of God 
which leads Him to deal justly with sin (19, 20). 
Further, we must lay aside all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness (21; RV ‘overflowing 
of wickedness*); every tendency to unclcanness 
must be put away (cf. Col. iii. 8, 9). The Word is 
a seed and requires clean soil in which to thrive. 
‘So clear away all the foul rank growth of malice, 
and make a soil of humble modesty for the 
Word which roots itself inwardly with power 
to save your souls* (MofT.). But hearing is 
useless unless it leads to a practical outcome in 
holy living. Having been made new creatures in 
Christ we must walk in obedience to the faith 
revealed in the Scriptures, for it is possible by 
sophistical argument to reason oneself into a 
state of carnal security and so to delude oneself 
(22). The mere hearer of the Word is likened to 
a man beholding his natural face in a glass (23). 
Beholding he re carries the suggestion of a passing 
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glance which leaves only a casual impression (24). 
The Worii of God is, as it were, a mirror of the 
soul, showing us what we really arc; and if we 
merely behold and make no elfort lo bring our 
lives into line with the Word, the impression is 
soon lost. Merc hearing of the Word leads to 
no permanent or practical result in the life of the 
hearer (cf. Rom. ii. 13). 

But James recognizes that the Word is also a 
law\ the man who look.s carefully into it sees not 
only his actual self but the ideal and possibilities 
of the Christian life. Such an one, if he persists 
in his study, meditating upon God’s law and 
putting it into practice in hi.s daily life, will be 
blessed in so doing (25). The law of liberty (25; 
cf. I\s. xix. 7; Rom. viii. 2). 'Fhe law' of Christ 
brings liberty and consists not so much in 
restraint as in guiding and guarding the new life 
in Christ. The true believer delights to do the 
will of God, ‘whose ser\ice is perfect freedom'. 
But though the law is a ‘law of liberty’ its 
precepts nevertheless require ol.:»edience. It 
requires that the man whose religion is to be real 
and not an empty profession should bridle his 
tongue (26), i.e. curb the impulse to give 
expression to the malice, spiteful and hasty 
criticism of others and acrimonious discussion 
already referred to. The Greek threskeia signihes 
religion in its external aspect, forms and cere¬ 
monies. James uses the word deliberately in 
order to contrast the vain w'ith the true religion, 
w'hich manifests itself in such deeds as bridling 
the tongue, caring for the needy and keeping clear 
of the worldly spirit (cf. Mt. xxv. 31-46). 
Widc^ws seem lo have received special care in 
the early Church (Acts vi. 1). In the social 
conditions then obtaining the loss of one’s 
husband could be a very severe affliction, leading 
lo much sulTering and temptation. 

III. FAITH AND SOCIETY, ii. 1-13 

In verse I follow the hv mg., ‘Do ye, in accepting 
persons, hold the faith . . . glory?’, the implica¬ 
tion being that if you do you are not really 
Christian. An alternative interpretation is that 
they must not allow their progress in the Christ¬ 
ian life to l^e hindered by paying undue defer¬ 
ence to the rich and a corresponding lack of 
recognition of the poor. 

James pictures an overdressed, wealthy man, 
whose jewels and gorgeous raiment proclaim 
his opulence, entering a Christian assembly^ 
not necessarily a Jewi.sh synagogue, although 
many still met in these centres where Moses was 
read and instructions were given in the Scriptures. 
At the same time there enters a poor man, clad 
in old clothes, shabby and stained (2). There 
was the tendency for the Christians to show 
undue deference to the rich man and to invite 
him to occupy a place of honour, while the 
shabbily dressed man w^as told to stand, or 
offered a place on the floor (3). In so doing they 
showed that they were drawing invidious 
distinctions (rv ‘divided in your own mind*) and 


were judging people with partiality (4). ‘They 
judged “with evil thoughts” (rv) on the principle 
that the costliness of a man's dress showed that 
he was a desirable associate’ (Cent. Bible). 
Favouritism was characteristic of oriental 
judges. Because of this, all sense of Christian 
brotherhood was lost and the example of the 
Lord Jesus was ignored, for all, rich and poor 
alike, are precious to God. Neither costly nor 
shabby clothing matters in IJis presence. To 
have respect of persons in this way was a direct 
infringement of the law of Moses (cf. Dt. 
i. 17). 

James then reminds them that Ciod is specially 
gracious to the poor. IJath not God chosen the 
poor of (rv ‘as to’) this world rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom? (5). It is a startling inquiry, 
indicative as well as interrogative. Though poor 
in this world's goods, they had laith in Christ 
which put them in possession of the choicest 
blessings and gave them the right to the kingdom 
of heaven. Yet these were the people whom the 
recipients of the Epistle were in danger of despis¬ 
ing while they paid court to the rich. Was it not 
the rich who opposed the gospel and oppressed 
those who embraced it, especially those in less 
fortunate circumstances, even dragging them 
before the courts where the administration of 
justice was in a miserable state of corruption? 
In carrying out the persecution of the Christians, 
the persecutors were wont to pour out blas¬ 
phemies on Christ's name and teaching (6, 7). 

James now reaches the conclusion towards 
which he has been moving in his argument. If 
they fulfilled the law of the kingdom, the royal 
law, as set forth in Lv. xix. 18 (cf. also Mk. xii. 
28-33; Rom. xiii. 8-10; Gal. v. 14), they did 
well. On the other hand, if they had respect lo 
persons they committed sin and stood corvinced 
of (RV ‘convicted b>’’) the law as transgressors (9). 
The apostle now' anticipates a possible objection. 
Why make so much of this matter of respect of 
persons? It is only a single offence, and it is 
surely not to be taken so seriously. He rebuts the 
argument by pointing out that the whole law is 
broken through failure at any one point. The 
royal law is the sovereign law' of God as a whole, 
and as a whole it demands fulfilment. One of the 
tests of keeping that law is our attitude lo our 
neighbour. There is a higher law than the legal 
code of Moses. It is the law of freedom in Christ 
(sec i. 25n.), the spontaneous obedience of the 
believer to the revealed will of God. It is by this 
that we shall be judged. Hence ‘Speak and act 
as those should who are expecting to be judged 
by the Law of freedom. For he who shows no 
mercy will have judgment given against him 
without mercy’ (12, 13, Wey.). Under the divine 
government men reap as they sow, and with 
what judgment they judge others they them¬ 
selves shall be judged. In the great day, though 
justice might condenm every man to the utmost 
penalty of the law, yet God will caipe mercy 
to triumph over judgment in bringing those 
into His glory who, having been forgiven 
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themselves, are ready to forgive others and 
for His sake to show mercy to others (cf. Mt. 
vi, 14, XXV. 31-46). This leads naturally to the 
thought of the next section. 

IV. FAITH AND WORKS, ii. 14-26 

This paragraph is the crux of the Epistle and 
contains statements which have formed the 
subject of endies.s debates in the Church. It was 
this paragraph that moved Marlin Luther to 
utter his famous stricture in which he called the 
letter ‘a right strawey Epistle’. But the apostle’s 
whole statement is eminently reasonable. He 
seeks to point the difference between a living and 
active faith and a faith that exists in name only. 
‘My brothers, what is the use of anyone declaring 
that he has faith, if he has no deeds to show? Can 
that faith of his save him?’ (Moff.). There is no 
antagonism here between the teaching of James 
and that of Paul. The latter teaches that justifica¬ 
tion before God is never by deeds of the law 
but by faith in Christ (see Rom. iv. 1—v. 2). This 
is what he needs to stress as he seeks to help 
those who think that by keeping the law they 
can find salvation. At the same time he would 
thoroughly support James’s contention that faith 
which has no practical output in life and conduct 
is a hollow mocker>', and that no one is justified 
before God w ho is not justified practically before 
men (see, e.g., Tit. i. 16, iii. 7, 8). Faith, the root, 
must naturally issue in works, the fruit. James 
needs to stress tliis side of the picture since the 
situation which he is meeting Ls almost the 
opposite of that with which Paul is dealing in the 
early chapters of Romaas. 

To illustrate his point James draws a picture 
of the heartless conduct of one who dismisses 
shivering, starving feIlow-Christian.'> by saying 
simply, ‘1 wish you well; keep yourselves warm 
and well fed* (16, Wcy.), yet fails to supply their 
bodily need. What is faith worth which can wit¬ 
ness such suffering and not be stirred to deeds of 
kindness? James presided over the church at 
Jerusalem which suffered (and probably at the 
time of writing was still suffering) from the 
famine foretold by Agabus (see Acts xi. 28-30), 
He could therefore speak from experience. 

* “Good Wishes” is an empty phrase unless the 
speaker docs good deeds* (Plautus), What 
profit is there in mere words unaccompanied 
by practical deeds of mercy? Religious belief, 
however orthodox, that does not issue in practical 
action is dead because it is lacking in power. The 
mere assent to a dogma has no power to justify 
or save (cf. Rom. ii. 13). *No man is justified 
by faith unless faith has made \\im just.* 

James now meets a possible objection. He 
supposes the ca.se of someone a rguing Thou hast 
faiths and I have works: shew me thy faith without 
(rv ‘apart from’) thy works, and 1 will shew thee 
my faith by my works (18). He then declares in 
effect that the pretence to have faith ‘apart from* 
works of charity or mercy is utterly vain; for 
since faith cannot be dis^med except by its 


effects (i.c. good works), it follows that the man 
whose life produces no good works has pre¬ 
sumably no faith. 

Every' morning and evening the pious Jew 
recited the Shema, the opening words of which 
are ‘Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, Jehovah is 
one*. This monotheism w'as a fundamental 
article of the creed. But merely giving assent to 
this without any lesulUint deeds lifts a man no 
higher tlian the level of devils (uv mg. ‘demons’) 
who believe the same. Their belief is clearly 
worthless and they tremble (RV ‘shudder’) 
as they contemplate meeting the one God in 
judgment. Such faith, which might be described 
as mere intellectual belief, is not the faith that 
saves. 

James pursues the matter no further, but has 
a touch of scorn lor the vain man. 7'he adjective 
in Greek is kenus. meaning ‘empty*, implying the 
senseless, empty-headed devotee of a religion of 
mere fomialism. He tlien proceeds to give two 
examples of justitication from the Old Testament. 
First he dra\v.s a item ion to Abraham our father 
(21; cf. Gal, iii. 6, 7), w ho w as justified by works 
when, in complete devotion and unquestioning 
obedience to the command of God, lie olfered 
up Isaac (sec On. xxii). James and F*aul agree 
that it was when A\braham believed God that it 
was imputed unto him for riitbteousness (Gn. xv. 
6); i.c. he. was justified by faith lx.‘fore God. But 
w'hcn by faith he offered Isaac upon the altar he 
was justified by work^ Ixdbrc men as he demon¬ 
strated the reality of his confidence in God. The 
Friend of God (23); the highest character ever 
given to a man. God took Abraham into intimate 
communion with Himself, hiding nothing from 
him (Gn. xviii. 17), and pouring upon him His 
choicest blessings. It is evident from this example 
that Abraham’s faith was not merely believing 
that there is a God, but a principle that led him 
to trust God’s promi.scs, to work by and to love 
and obey God’s will. His works justified and 
proved the genuincne.ss of his faith. 

The second illustration is that of Rahab (cf. 
Jos. ii. Iff.; Heb. xi. 31). The faith of Rahab in 
the God of Israel was of such a quality that it 
expressed iLself in doing all she could for the 
protection of His servants. 

Verse 26 is James’s conclusion and summary of 
the whole matter. ‘Death is show'n by the absence 
of bodily activity and the presence of corrup¬ 
tion; so faith, apart from practical holiness, 
shows no activity and becomes corrupt’ (Cent. 
Bible). Genuine faith issues in good works. 
These do not make our standing before God more 
secure, but they arc evidences to the faith by 
which we stand. 


V. FAITH AND THE CONTROL OF THE 
TONGUE, iii. U\1 

Language is the expression of a man’s thoughts 
and a revelation as to whether he is dominated 
by self-will or by obedience to God*s will. 
James introduces this section with a warning, 
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‘Do not crowd in to be teachers’ (MotT.). There 
seems to have been an eagerness on the part 
of many to speak in public, and a failure to 
recognize that the fundamental qualification for 
teaching is learning. Perhaps, also, there was a 
tendency to mistake fluency of speech for 
knowledge. Teachers carry heavy responsibility 
and will be judged with special strictness on 
account of their influence over others. Note the 
RV rendering in verse 2, ‘In many things wc all 
stumble'. The Greek verb is plaid, to stumble or 
slip (cf. ii. 10). 7'he danger for the would-be 
teacher lay in undisciplined speech leading to 
rash statements and displays of bad temper. 
James does not say that everybody deliberately 
misuses the tongue but that it is misused by 
everybody quite unintentionally at times. The 
man who is never guilty of a slip oi the tongue, 
who never gives vent to an idle or vain word, is 
a perfect man (2), i.e. one fully instructed, wcll- 
balanccd and well equipped to accept the 
rcspoasibility of tcacliing others and to hold in 
restraint every unholy propensity. Bridle (2); 
Gk. chalinagdgedy to check, restrain, Control or 
govern. The term the whole body may Ixj applied 
to the Church of Christ as well jls to the passions 
and appetites. If this interpretation is adopted 
here it would seem to mean that the man fully 
instructed in divine things is cquip|>cd to 
exercise government in the Church of Christ. 

The writer enforces his teaching on a disci¬ 
plined longue by using the illustrations of the 
horse and the bit (3), the ship and the rudder (4), 
the fire and the wood (5, 6), the untamed animals 
(7, 8), the fountain and the water (11), and the 
tree and the fruit (12). In the ca.se of the horse, 
he is held in by bit and bridle and so rendered 
subservient to man whose strength, in com¬ 
parison, is small. Its whole body is regulated by 
controlling the mouth. So also the ship is con¬ 
trolled by the use of a relatively small rudder, 
yet the (^atc of the whole ship depends on it. 
These two figures illustrate the great influence 
exercised by so small a thing as the tongue. 

In verse 5b follow the rv rendering, ‘Behold, 
how much wood is kindled by how' small a fire!' 
A tiny spark may start a great conflagration with 
disa.strous results, an illustration of the mischief 
wrought by the tongue. A world of iniquity (6); 
Gk. ho kosmos tis adikias, ‘the world of un¬ 
righteousness*. The Greek word kosmos is 
primarily expressive of order, and then of the 
world, or universe, as an ordered system; 
adikUt denotes ‘unrightness’, usually translated 
‘unrighteousness*. Here, as in i. 27; 2 Pet. i. 4, 
ii. 20» the ‘world* is that which is ‘apart from and 
opposed to Christ; the sphere in which life is 
purely selfish’ (Cent. Bible). The tongue, this 
world of mischief, is set in our members and 
stains the whole body, for every evil word leaves 
its impress upon and blots the whole character. 
It sets on fire the course (rv ‘the wheel*) of nature: 
and it is set on fire of hell (6). Moflatt renders 
‘setting fire to the round circle of existence with 
a flame fed by heU*. The uncontrolled tongue is 


set on fire by the devil and the lire spreads to all 
the baser passions in man’s nature. 

Turning from the mischief wrought by an 
undisciplined tongue, Jann.es speaks about its 
fierceness under the figure of untamed animals. 
While man has been able to tame all kinds of 
wild creatures such as beasts, bird,s, reptiles and 
fishes, yet the tongue can no man tame (8). 
Nothing but the grace of God can bring it under 
subjection. It is a restless evil, that cannot be 
restrained or brought under any kind of govern¬ 
ment, full of deadly (death-bringing) poison (8; 
cf. Ps. cx 1. 3). Throughout the whole of this 
descriptive declaration, Jamc.s has particularly 
in mind the longue of the slanderer, backbiter, 
whisperer and tale-bearer. Poisonous snakes are 
not niorc dangerous to life than arc these to the 
peace and reputation of men. A graphic picture 
follows in verses 9-12 of another characteristic 
of the tongue, inconsistency. A man’s longue, 
which is capable of praising the Eternal, and 
setting forth His glory, is capable also of abusive 
raillery against his fellows who are made in the 
same likeness of God. While this is of general 
application, James doublier.s had in mind the 
attitude of Jews towards Christians, or even of 
bigoted Jewish Chiisiians tow’ards Gentiles. 
They could be loud in their {>raiscs and blessing 
of God, but were equally ready to pour direful 
imprecations upon those who worshipped not 
after their manner, but who were yet as truly 
created after the same image of God as they w'erc. 
See the inconsistency of blessing and cursing 
proceeding out ol the same mouth! Surely such 
things should not occur. James points to nature 
and asks if a fountain sends out both fresh and 
brackish water from the same vent, a very natural 
figure for Palestine where salt, sulphurous and 
brackish springs arc not uncommon. Can the 
fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? (M). The 
answer is obvious. No more can the same 
fountain send forth salt water and fresh. If it did, 
the fresh water would lose its character and be 
tainted with the bracki.sh. So when praises to 
God and curses on men proceed from the same 
mouth, the praises are tainted and therefore 
worthless. How incongruous is such behaviour! 


VI. FAH H AND WISDOM. i«. 13-18 

From these impressive arguments James turns 
to put a question— W7iu is a wise man and endued 
with knowledge (Gk. epistemon) among you ? (13). 
‘According to Mayor epistemon is used in 
classical Greek for a skilled or scientific person 
as opposed to one who has no special knowledge 
or training’ (Cent. Bible). The question looks 
back to verse 1. James is still dealing with those 
who would be teachers in the Church. To such, 
w'isdom must ever be an indispycnsabic qualifica¬ 
tion. There is a distinction between knowledge 
and wisdom, A wise man is a man of faith, 
subject to and taught of God. It is possible to 
have much knowledge and little wisdom. Both 
are necessary in a teacher. Whether we are to 
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understand any very marked diflerence between 
wise and endued with knowledge is ot little 
importance. The practical point that James 
wishes to make is that everyone who professes a 
superiority which entitles him to teach others 
should prove it practically and modestly by 
his good conduct among his tellow-Chrisiians. 
‘Wisdom teaches us to do, as well as to talk* 
(Seneca). The term good conversation (13), i.e. 
‘good conduct', means a life which manifests true 
goodness (see rv). 

But there is a false or counterfeit w isdom which 
produces jealousy and rivalry in the heart. 
Where these exist there can be no room for 
glorying over someone on the ground of superior 
privileges (14). The falsity of such a claim is 
show'n by the bitter railing in which they indulge 
against those who differ from them. That kind 
of so-called wisdom is not a divine gift received 
on the terms of i. 5-8. It is earthly (cf. ‘the 
wisdom of this world’, 1 Cor. i. 20), wholly 
lacking in spiritual illumination. It is sensual 
(RV mg. ‘natural or animal'). The Greek is 
psychikos which describes man as he is in Adam 
(i.e. ‘natural’), in contrast to pneumatikos, 
‘spiritual’. Hence this wisdom is limited to the 
mere physical or animal life and lacking in 
fellowship with the divine. It is devilish (Gk. 
daimoniddes\ i.e. Satanic in origin, proceeding 
from or resembling demons. Its source is the 
same as that which setieth on fire the course of 
nature (sec verse 6). ‘Where jealousy and faction 
are, there is confusion and every vile deed’ (rv). 
Confusion (16); Gk. akatastasia; i.e. disorder, 
disturbance, tumult; hence, as here, revolution 
or anarchy, 

Jn sharp contrast to this false wisdom there 
stands the true. As to its origin it is from above 
(cf. verse 15). Its nature is not earthly, sensual, 
demoniacal; rather it is supernatural alike in its 
origin, nature and issue. It has a sevenfold 
excellence: purity, peaceableness, gentleness, 
conciliatoriness, mercy, fruitfulness, single- 
mindedness and sincerity (cf. Gal. v. 22f.; 2 Pel. 
i. 5-9). James directs attention to the inner 
characteristic of the wise, for what is inward is of 
primary importance. Pure means free from stain 
or defilement of any kind. He who has no inward 
moral purity has not begun to be wise. Peaceable, 
i.e. not given to conflict or dissension. There 
can be no real peace without purity or righteous¬ 
ness. Gentle; cf. Matthew Arnold’s ‘sweet 
reasonableness’. Gentleness is not so much 
tenderness as fairness in contrast to unreason¬ 
ableness. ‘The gentleness of Christ’ is the 
Christian standard with its subjection of self- 
interest to higher ends. Easy to be entreated; 
i.e. open to persuasion, conciliatory, ready to 
be guided (Gk. eupeithis, ready to obey; hence 
compliant). Full of mercy and good fruits; i.e. 
ever ready to take the initiative in showing pity 
and compassion and extending forgiveness; 
bringing forth good fruits (works); for a tongue 
controlled by divine grace can be a mighty 
influence for good. Without partiality (rv 


‘variance’); i.e. not given to wrangling or quarrel¬ 
ling over places of preferment. W ithout hypocrisy; 
i.e. sincere, not pretending to be what it is not, 
uttering words that can be depended upon 
(xMolf, ‘siraigiuforward'). Note the rv and rv 
mg. renderings in verse 18. He w'ho possesses 
wisdom sows the good seed which produces 
righteousness. He .sows in peace because he is a 
peacemaker. ‘The harvest of rigliteousncss is 
sown in peace by those who make peace’ (rsv). 

VII. FAITH AND FIGHTINGS, iv. 1-17 
a. Tlie origin of strife (iv. 1-6) 

The previous section closes with the mention of 
peace and righteousness. Instead of such peace, 
however, the people to whom James was writing 
had wars anil fightings (1). The fightings (Gk. 
machoi, ‘strivings’) refer, in this instance, to 
disputes over doctrine. Their brawlings and 
controversies caused disorder in their assemblies, 
and the ultimate source of these was their 
passions, that war in their members (Gk. strateuo, 
‘to make war’, from stratus, an encamped 
army). 'Fiicir passions encamped in their members 
and possessed and controlled them like an army 
of occupation. (.}uarrels arc not always caused 
by outward circumstances; otten they arc the 
result of inward pa.ssions. Ihe term lusts (3) 
refers to gratification of the desire for pleasure, in 
this case the pleasure of wielding power over, 
and bringing about the humiliation of, rivals. 
Ihe RV renders it simply ‘pleasures’ (Gk. 
hedone, the gratification of sinful desires) while 
Moffatt and rsv render it ‘passion’. The meaning 
in any case is clear. 

Ye lust, and have not (2). Cf. the sins of David 
(sec 2 Sa. xi) and Ahab (1 Ki. xxi. 2-4). The 
desire becomes the master passion of a man's 
soul, but the natural heart is never contented or 
satisfied with anything the world can offer. » 
kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain (2). 
All the fighting and wrangling disputes and all 
the efforts to gratify your own desires arc quite 
unavailing and end only in futility and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. And the reason is Ye have not, because ye 
ask not (2). You have not made your wants the 
subject of earnest prayer. God has abundant 
supplies of grace available for those who ask. 
But you fail to ask and so you do not receive. 
And even when you do ask you do not receive 
because your asking is prompted by wrong 
motives (3). Your praying is self-centred, con¬ 
cerned with the gratification of your own desires, 
so that God cannot, in faithfulness, grant your 
requests. You arc not asking for blessing on 
others, nor even that you yourselves should 
receive Gtxi’s highest and best. Your requests 
arc made so that you may .satisfy the baser part 
of your nature. This i.s the cause of that unholy 
restlessness which produces confusion and strife. 

Ye adulterers and adulteresses (4). See RV. 
The better mss give ‘ye adulteresses’ only, as 
though God would charge us with being like an 
unfaithful wife. James describes the soul’s un- 
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faithfulness to God in these startling terms. 
Worldliness is spiritual adultery. The world (4) is 
that order of things about us, or that spirit within 
us, which is blind to the value and the reality of 
spiritual things. The worldly man is governed by 
the desires of the flesh or by the fashions and 
customs around him and refuses to acknowledge 
God’s right to rule. It is clear, then, that the 
world’s ways and its objectives are fundamentally 
at variance with the character of God and with 
His revealed will for His children. There are two 
friendships, friendship of God and friendship of 
the world. They arc incompatible and irrecon¬ 
cilable and therefore we must choose which of 
these w'c will have. Notice in verse 4 the phrase 
whosoever . . . will he (rv ‘would be'), in the 
spiritual world our choice of friends determines 
our enemy. A man who desires to be the friend 
of the world makes himself an enemy of God 
(see RV). ‘Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?' (Am. iii. 3). 

Verse 5 is somewhat obscure. Westcott and 
others, although not dogmatizing, render the 
first sentence, ‘Do you think the Scripture 
speaketh in Nain?' and regard the second part 
of the verse as an indejsendent statement rather 
than the object of the verb ‘speaketh’, as it 
apjK’ars in the av. If this arrangement is accepted, 
and there seems no good reason why it should 
not be so, James in elVecl asks if we can imagine 
that the many warnings against worldliness in 
verse 4 and throughout Scripture are mere 
empty phrases. I'hc Scripture speaks solemnly 
against this cNil and we refuse its warnings at 
the peril of our souls. 

On the second part of the verse interpretations 
vary. The spirit that dwelleth in us is regarded by 
some as indicating the spirit of evil which, since 
the fall, has indwelt and corrupted the natural 
man and is the source from which envy springs. 
On the other hand, we may accept the rv mg. 
rendering and read, ‘That spirit w'hich he (God) 
made to dwell in us yearnelh for us c\'cn unto 
jealous envy.' In this case the reference is to the 
gracious work of the Holy Spirit who is grieved 
and distressed when we prove unfaithful to 
Christ and to God who has blessed us so richly. 
He yearns over us with a holy envy or jealousy to 
have us wholly for Himself, for He cannot be 
satisfied with a divided loyally. This interpreta¬ 
tion seems preferable to the former. ‘The word 
“envy” or jealousy”, though commonly viewed 
as evil, was yet treated at times as a parable of 
the finest affection (2 Cor, xi. 2; Gal. iv, 17, 18)’ 
(Cam. Bible). 

Their worldly spirit had been the root cause 
for God’s withholding from them their request. 
J'hcy asked and received not because they asked 
amiss. But He never withholds His grace from 
those who ask. Indeed, to ask for grace is to 
receive more and more of it (6). James supports 
his statement by a quotation from Pr. iii. 34 
(ixx); cf. 1 Pet. V. 5. Proud self-will refuses to 
yield to God: it feels sufficient in itself for all the 
moral warfare and has no need to come as a 


suppliant to the throne of grace confe.ssing that 
the appeal of the world is too strong and only 
God’s grace can counteract it. Such an attitude 
can find no acceptance with God. Rather does He 
resist it. The Cireek word antitasso, originally a 
military term meaning to .set in battle array 
against, is used in the middle voice signifying to 
set oneself against. God resists by leaving per¬ 
sistent evil-doers to pursue their determined 
course with eventual retribution, fo such, how¬ 
ever, who arc humble enough to acknowledge 
Him, realizing their weakness and proneness to 
evil, God delights to give freely of His grace. 

b. Submission to God (iv. 7-10) 

Having contrasted the proud and the humble 
and the divine attitude of resisting the one and 
bestowing grace on the other. James proceeds to 
set forth the abiding secret of victory in the war 
against worldliness and sin. It consists of two 
activities, submission to God and resistance to 
the devil (7). Herein are blended perfectly the 
true activities of faith and works. By faith w'e 
submit to God in a fuller, deeper surrender to 
His will and cease to fight agaiast Him. In the act 
of submission we arc prepared for conflict with 
the evil one; and at the same time our powers 
of resistance are strengthened and multiplied. 
Sec also I Pel, v. 8, 9. 

I here now follows a scries of practical in¬ 
junctions which have special application to 
those who are seeking the way of God more 
perfectly and who no longer fight against Him. 
They are to draw ni^h to God, and, as they do so, 
they have the assurance that he will draw nigh 
to them (8). God never refuses to meet those w'ho 
sincerely seek His face. There is more involved 
here than drawing near to God in prayer. It 
means a close walk of fellowship with God even 
as Enoch walked with God. But such a privilege 
demands fitting preparation. Hence, cleanse your 
hands . . . purify your hearts (8). The latter in¬ 
junction is addressed chiefly to those who were 
double-minded (see i. 8n.), i.e. those w'ho were 
striving to maintain a loyalty to the Lord and an 
allegiance to the world. In their submission to 
God He was to be all in all (cf. also Ps. xxiv. 3,4). 
The clean hands symbolizx: our activities; the 
pure heart R'presents the very citadel of our 
personality. 

Then follows a call to repentance: Be afflicted 
(MofT. ‘lament’), and mourn, and weep (9). The 
memory of former compromise with the world 
emphasized the need for deep and true repent¬ 
ance, Laughter, the careless, selfish, luxurious 
rejoicing of the world, the sport of the fool in 
Pr. X. 23 (cf. Cam. Bible), are to give place to 
mourning, and heaviness (Gk. katepheia, denoting 
the downcast look expressive of sorrow) is to 
take the place of joy. Cf. Lk. xviii. 13. The true 
penitent docs not venture ‘so much as to lift up 
his eyes to heaven’. There is nothing uplifted 
about him until God’s pardon and grace raise 
him to his feet (10). When we are humble and 
contrite before Him, He delights to give us the 
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treasures of His grace. A later practice which 
seems foreshadowed here was for mourners and 
penitents to lie on the ground and roll themselves 
in the dust. Only when pardoned did they rise, 
shake themselves from the dust and clothe them¬ 
selves with better garments, 

c. Evil-speaking rebuked (iv. 11, 12) 

To speak evil of one another, i.e. morally to fight 
against each other, is to olTend against the 
majesty of the divine law. The general sense of 
the argument is that to speak against a brother 
is to condemn him, and to condemn or pass 
sentence is the function of a judge. This fault¬ 
finding, or evil-speaking against a brother, 
implies that the law is inadequate in its judg¬ 
ment. Besides, the law of Clirist forbids judging 
(Ml. vii. If.) and, consequently, judging breaks 
the law. The Giver of the law is the only true 
and ultimate Judge, who alone has the power 
to save and to destroy (12). Who is man to dare 
to usurp the olfice and prerogative of the 
supreme Judge by judging his neighbour? True 
humility enjoins a deliberate refusal to enter into 
a spirit of judgment upon others, and an 
attitude of strict obedience to the law. 

d. Piaiming without God (iv. 13-17) 

James now turns to another foim of fighting 
against God, viz. worluliness in the sense of 
planning tor the future w'ithout taking God into 
the reckoning. The Jewish traders would go to 
the commercial centres of the day, e.g. Antioch, 
Alexandria, Damascus, Corinth, etc., and sj^end 
a considerable time in each place of business. 
To buy and sell, and get gain (13) are legitimate 
pursuits, but they become corrupt and immoral 
if conducted without any rcierence to God and 
His will and the brevity cf life (cf. Pr. xxvii. I 
and Lk. xii. 16-21). Ye know not what shad he on 
the morrow (14). Life is utterly precarious, and 
God has not put it within the power of any of 
His creatures to command one moment of that 
which is the future. Hence the absurdity of 
reckoning without God. James is not condemn¬ 
ing the making of plans for the future. Our Lord 
enjoins prudence and foresight. What he is 
condemning is the making of plans without any 
reference to God, and he inserts a searching 
question to illustrate this point. What is your 
life? he inquires (14). The very question is a 
rebuke, but the answer is stem and unflinching. 
Human life at best, viewed in the ligiit of eternity, 
is only a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. The apostle connects 
man’s life with a higher will than his own and 
seeks to correct the false approach to human 
activities by reminding his readers that God's 
will is supreme and that their plan.s for the 
future must bear the stamp Deo Volente. But 
they have been guilty of exulting in their supposed 
self-sufficiency, boasting, in eflect, that they could 
live independently of God. Thai man wallcs most 
safely who has the least confidence in him.sclf. 
True wisdom and true humility keep God 


continually in view. The argument is closed with 
a striking application. The apostle says, in effect, 
‘I have shown you what is right to do and any 
failure to do it on your part is, therefore, sin’ 
(17; MolL), The danger is that, while assenting 
to the abstract truth of the brevity of life and the 
uncertainly of the future, wc shall go on prac¬ 
tically as before with our far-reaching plans for 
the future without reference to the will of God. 
Such an altitude is of the very essence of sin. 
Sin consists not only in doing evil, but in failing 
to do the good we know. If we do not act accord¬ 
ing to the fact that we are entirely dependent 
upon God, we sin. ‘Sin is any want of conformity 
to the will of God.’ When He makes known His 
will it is our responsibility to act accordingly. 

VIIL CORRUPTED RICHES, v. 1-^ 

Tliis section carries a stem denunciation of the 
rich men who have gained their prosperity 
through oppression. Such are condemned, not 
because they are rich, but because their riches 
are ill-gotten, and upon them rest the marks of 
corruption. James calls upon them to weep and 
howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. 
The Orientals arc very demonstrative in express¬ 
ing their grief. Ciold, silver and apparel (cf. 
Mt. vi. 19; Acts xx. 33) were the chief forms of 
Eastern wealth. Corrupted . . . motheaten . . . 
cankered (kv ‘rusted’) (2, 3). These arc prophetic 
perfects in which the future is spoken of as 
though it had already come to pass. ‘The in¬ 
evitable fate of their wealth is set forth as if it 
were already realized’ (Cent. Bible). In spile of 
all outward evidences of prosperity and brilliant 
success their garments were, in the divine eyes, 
moth-eaten and their silver and gold in which 
they were trusting w'cre affected w'ith canker and 
the very tarnish was a witness against them. 
Whether or not these words had their primary 
fulfilment in the woes that preceded the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, the general principle holds 
good that those who seem to find security in 
corrupted wealth will one day have to face 
inevitable retribution. 

The chief opposition to the Christians at this 
time came from the rich. See notes on ii. 1-7. 
Here the apostle proceeds to specify other 
grounds of complaint and shows how their 
riches have been corrupted. It is not only that 
they have shut up their bowels of compassion 
against the poor, but the just and lawful wages 
have been kept back from the labourers who 
reaped their fields (4; cf, Lv. xix. 13; Dt. xxiv. 15; 
Je. xxii. 13; Mai. tii. 5). In his picture of the 
struggle between Employer and Labour, James 
does not hesitate to Jay the charge of fraud 
against the oppressors. But although the cries 
and appeals of the oppressed have fallen upon 
deaf ears as far as the oppressors were con¬ 
cerned, they have entered into the ears of the 
Lord of sabaoth (4). ‘Jehovah Sabaoth’, Lord of 
hosts, or Lord of armies, is a frequent appellation 
of God in the Old Testament and signifies His 
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almighty power by which He governs the world, 
defends His people and punishes the wicked. He 
is not an uninterested spectator (cf. Ex. iii. 7-10). 
In all this the rich have simply heaped treasure 
together for the last days (3). James feels in his 
soul the impending judgment on the Holy 
City in which the wealthier Jews were robbed of 
everything and a reign of terror followed which 
prevailed wherever Jews were found. But there 
is also this further suggestion that just such 
conditions as James here describes will largely 
obtain as the end of the present dispensation 
draws nigh. 

The apostle brings a further charge against 
thcm» that of wanton luxury with its social 
cruelty. Ye have nourished your hearts^ as in a 
day of slaughter (5). They have been so absorbed 
in their pampered selfish luxury that they have 
been fattening themselves, as it were, all un¬ 
conscious of their doom, as beasts are fattened 
for the shambles. They are simply hoarding their 
money for the spoiler to seize and so will be a 
richer prey for him because of the treasure which 
they are heaping together. But that is not all. 
In so doing they have condemned and killed the 
Just (6). The poor, pious people were at their 
mercy and had received no mercy. They had to 
live on scanty fare and anyone who defrauded 
them of it was regarded by God as a murderer. 
‘He murders his neighbour who deprives him of 
his living, and he who defrauds a hireling of his 
wages is a shedder of blood.’ The poor had no 
means of redress and submitted without murmur 
to their suffering. The helplessness of the victims 
aggravates the guilt of the oppressors. 

IX. PATIENCE ENJOINED. ▼. 7-12 

Turning from the oppressor to the oppressed the 
apostle makes an affectionate appeal for stead¬ 
fast endurance until the coming of the Lord (7). 
This is the blessed hope to which he would have 
them cling. I'hen shall all wrongs be righted and 
all oppression cease. For that day the suffering 
ones arc to wait and in their waiting to be long- 
suffering even toward those who oppress them. 
James enforces this counsel to patient endurance 
with illustration and doctrine. Their patience is 
to lake a long view. The husbandman waiteth . . . 
and hath long patience (7). I'hc farmer tills his 
land, sows his seed, and then through all the 
trials of climate waits patiently expecting a 
harvest. 77ie early and latter rain (7) in the Holy 
Land were of critical importance to the farmer, 
for, should they fail or be delayed, famine would 
be inevitable. So arc they to exercise patience, 
strengthening and stabiishing their hearts with 
the conviction that the corning of the Lord 
draweth nigh <8). The fact that in this very early 
document there should be so clear and explicit 
reference to the ‘blessed hope’ of the Church 
invalidates the argument that it was an after- 
thouglit that came to Christians at a late period 
of development of doctrine. It was a belief 
whicli was held and nourished from the day of 
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ascension when the angels assured the upward- 
gazing, if not bewildered, disciples that ‘this 
same Je.sus . . . shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into heaven’ (Acts i. 11). 

One practical outcome of this patient waiting 
will be the development of a spirit of cheerfulness 
and a deliverance from the sin of murmuring 
and from the irritable and ceasorious spirit. 
Such a spirit provokes and deserves judgment. 
James is alive to the fact that God’s judgment 
takes strict account of the Christians* behaviour 
as well as of their oppressors. Besides, why 
should they be fretful and censorious when the 
judge standeth before the door (9), ready to judge 
the oppressors and succour the oppressed? As 
an example of those who had to stand alone, and 
to suffer evil, the apostle points to the prophets^ 
who have spoken in the name of the Lord. His 
reference, no doubt, was chiefly to the prophets 
of the Old Testament, all of whom, almost 
without exception, suffered persecution. But the 
prophets in the Christian Church also, such as 
Paul, Stephen and James, were exposed to the 
same trials as their predecessors. ‘We call those 
happy who were steadfast’ (11, rsv ; cf. Mt. v. 11). 

From a general reference to the prophets who 
arc given as an example of affliction and patience 
James turns to the particular illustration of Job. 
Job’s patience is interpreted in the light of the 
purpose of the Lord. It was more than a coura¬ 
geous endurance of suffering and loss. It was a 
patience which had to be exercised towards his 
three friends who insisted that his misfortunes 
were the result of secret sin. The blissful con¬ 
clusion at which Job arrived was that the Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy (11). Job, op¬ 
pressed beyond measure, was able to say ‘He 
knoweth the way that 1 take: when he hath tried 
me, 1 shall come forth as gold’ (Jb. xxiii. 10): 
surely a triumph of faith. 

In excitement and irritation (cf. verse 9) there 
was always the temptation to lose control of the 
tongue, a sin against which James has already 
clearly written. Hence the practical exhortation 
of verse 12. They were to be content with 
simplicity of truthful utterance and were to 
refrain from making any oath either in the name 
of heaven or of earth. They are to be so truthful 
and straightforward that their bare word would 
be sufficient. 


X. FAITH AND PRATOR. v. 13-20 

This closing paragraph of the Epistle contains 
one of its characteristic notes. All the way 
through James has insisted on the necessity for 
and the value of prayer. He has no philosophy 
of prayer to offer, but he himself cultivated the 
habit of prayer. I'he tradition concerning him 
is that his knees were worn hard as a camel’s 
through his constant liabit of prayer. His counsel 
to those who are afflicted (rv ‘suffering’), there¬ 
fore, is to pray, for thereby comes help and 
comfort. His directions to those who are cheerful 
is that they should praise. The word merry (rv 
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JAMES V. 14-20 


‘cheerful') is the Greek euthymed (from eit, ‘well*, 
and thymos^ 'the soul’) which signifies strong 
feeling emotionally or passionately. If anyone 
feels thus, let him remember God in his gladness 
and let him sing praise. Prayer and praise are to 
lx? the centres round which life is to move. 

In verses 14. 15 the apostle deals with the 
function of prayer at the sick-bed, and the.se 
verses liaNe given rise to much controversy. The 
directions James gives are important in their 
bearing on the life of the Christian Church. 1 here 
is to be the closest possible friendship and 
sympathy amongst members. The elders are to 
hold themselves in readiness at any time to 
serve any member with prayer and sympathy and 
spiritual counsel. They are to be men who can 
ofter the prayer of faith and who will respond 
when called upon to visit cases of sickness and 
trouble. The instructions as to how the elders 
shall act in the presertce of the sick are stated. 
They are to pray over him, anointiny him \rith oil 
in the name of the Lord (14). There is no place 
here for the Romish rite of Txtreme Unction, 
w'hich is administered only when a person is 
dying. 

W hen the tw'elve apostles were .sent forth they 
‘anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them' (Mk. vi. 13). Tliis seems to be the 
only other instance mentioned in the New 
Testament where it is recorded that this method 
was emploNcd. The oil in itself may liave had 
healing properties and God ma>' have blessed 
the means used in connection with those who 
were ill. But James says that the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up. 
There i.s no indication that James forbade the 
use of means. The fact that God can and some¬ 
times does heal without the use of means should 
not lead as to think that the employment of 
medicine is dishonouring to Him. The non- 
Christian will use medicine without prayer; the 
Christian may use prayer without medicine; 
but both are ultimately dependent upon Ciod. 
And if he have committed sins, they shall he for- 
given him (15). The root cau.se of sickness and 
suffering is sin; here the suggestion seems to 
be that the illness is part of the divine chastening 
for sins committed. The summoning of the elders 
(Gk. preshyteroi), who, being raised up and 
equipped by the Holy Spirit and having, as their 
name indicates, spiritual maturity, were ap¬ 
pointed to exercise spiritual care and oversight 
of the Church along w'ith the bishops or over¬ 
seers (Gk. episkopoi), would in it.self imply, in 
some measure, an acknowledgment of failure. 

James now moves on to the subject of mutual 
prayer. Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may he healed (16). 
There is no justification here for the vicious 
practice of auricular confession. The directions 
have reference to what has gone before. Wnen 
the elders anointed the sick man with oil he 
would probably be encouraged to confess his 
faults in prayer to God that they might be sure 
of the patient’s penitence or, perhaps, so that 


they might have .some explanation of the causes 
leading to his malady. Or, James may be referring 
to sins which have injured both parlies and not 
to sins which have no bearing on the life of 
another. Confession would then be the means of 
seeking mutual forgiveness in the spirit of our 
Lord’s command in Mt. v. 2.'^, 24. Indiscriminate 
confession is not to be entertained: it is like 
sowing germs of disease in llie minds and lives 
of others, fhe greatest thing we can do for 
another is set forth in the words, pray one for 
another (16). ‘The writer urges the habit of 
mutual prayer and interces.sion, that when 
sickness comes there may be a quicker work of 
healing in the ab.scncc of spiritual impediments 
to the exercise of supernatural powers w'orking 
through natural media’ (Cam. Bible), 

For an illustration of tiie prayer that prevails 
James turns to the Old Ic.stament. He reminds 
his readers that Liijah was a man subject to tike 
passions as mc are (17) and yet he prayed 
earnestly, tirst that it might not rain, and then 
that it miglu rain; and both prayers were 
answered (1 Ki. xvii. xviii). Flijah knew how to 
use tlie mighty instrument of prevailing prayer. 
I’hrough prayer he became what he was and 
wielded the power he did. /he effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availcth much (16); 
R\ ‘the .supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working*, i.e. works so clfeclively as 
to bring about great and blessed results. The 
man who prays must be righteous, i.e. in right 
relationship with God and man. The w^ortU 
effectual fervent arc u.sed to translate the Greek 
eneryoumene. Eneryed means to work clTcctually 
and here has no reference to energy in prayer, 
'lo the righteous man prayer is dynamic: it 
avails and prevails. 

I he Fpisllc closes abruptly, not with any word 
of farewell, but with a word of exhortation. 
If any of you ilo err from the truth (19), i.e. from 
the faith and olK'diencc of the truth, it is the 
duty and privilege of a C hristian to seek to 
bring him back. Let the one who brings him 
back understand that he which converieth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul 
jrom death, and shall hide a multitude of sins (20). 

I hough James docs not .specifically mention it, 
the whole context implies that the particular 
method in the mind of the author for bringing 
back the erring one is (hat of prayer. By prayer 
the erring are restored, souls arc saved from 
death and cleansed from sin. One who wanders 
from Chri.st is in danger of death. James would 
have him drawn back into the true fellowship and 
the experience of Christ’s forgiveness. ‘He who 
wins back a wanderer from truth wins his soul 
as well as his person, and spreads the veil of love 
over the multitude of sins’ (Williams, Students' 
Commentary). Ihe faith that works is evi¬ 
denced, not only by a life of devotion to the 
Lord, but also by a concern for the welfare 
of others particularly of those who arc brethren 
in Christ. 

Andrew McNab. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF PETER 

I PETER: INTRODUCTION 


I. AUTHORSHIP 

Although from lime to time the authorship of 
this Epistle has been in question it is generally 
accepted that the letter is a genuine document, 
the work of the apostle Peter known to us from 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Dilhculties have been expressed in regard to the 
acceptance of the Petrine authorship on the 
ground that the language and style arc correct 
and the form too idiomatic to be the work of 
an ‘unlettered and ignorant’ Galilean fishennan 
to whom (ireek was a foreign language. A 
further objection is based on the striking resem¬ 
blance which the letter bears in parts to some of 
the Epistles of Paul. Both those ditlkulties are 
answered if 1 Pet. v. 12 is taken into account. 
7'he part played b\ Silvanus in the production of 
the letter cannot be ignored. Silvanus is men¬ 
tioned in I Thes. i. 1 and 2 Thes. i. 1 as being 
associated with Paul and Timothy in the author¬ 
ship of these two Epistles. The Silvanus of the 
Epistles is the Silas of the Acts of the Apostles 
(sec Acts XV— xviii). 'I he employment of a scribe 
or an amanuensis was a common custom in the 
first century and the duties and privileges of such 
seem to have been considerable. Aciittg in this 
capacity Silvanus would be responsible for the 
literary quality, arrangement and style of the 
Epistle. The thought w'as still the thought of 
Peter; the language and style were the contribu¬ 
tion of Silvanus, 

The a.ssociation of Silvanus with Paul, com¬ 
bined with his responsibilities as an amanuensis, 
meets any objection to the Petrine authorship 
based on similarity in thought and expression to 
some of Paul’s writings. 

A more serious objection has to be met in the 
argument that if Peter was the author of the 
Epistle bearing his name we should expect to 
find many more references to the events of the 
earthly life of our Lord in view of the fact that 
the author enjoyed privileged intimacy with his 
Ma.ster. (This contention is strongly supported 
by Beare in his commentary.) But after the 
ascension and Pentecost the apostles were more 
disposed to look forward to the fulfilment of 
the glorious hope of their Lord’s second coming 
than backward to the events of His earthly life 
up to the crucifixion. 

We are safe in concluding that the Epistle we 
arc considering is the work of Peter and bears his 
apostolic authority and witness, while the literary 
mould in which it is cast is the work of Silvanus. 
For a full and satisfactory treatment of the 
subject see Selwyn’s First Epistle of St, Peter 
(Macmillan, 1946), Introduction, pp. 9-16, 
270*., and Essay 11, pp. 363-466. 


II. THE PLACE OF W KITING 

According to v. 13 the Epistle was written in 
‘Babylon’. Iwo cities having this name were 
known in apostolic times. One was in Egypt, 
probably a militar>' post of the Roman Empire on 
the site of the present Cairo. The Coptic Church 
still holds the view that this is the Babylon re¬ 
ferred to in the Epistle; but there seem no good 
grounds for supporting it. Babylon of the 
E'uphrates is regarded by many as the place here 
designated. Jews in considerable numbers still 
dwelt at Babylon and much has been written for 
and against the acceptance of this view. A strong 
objection to the claim comes from the fact that 
there is neither record nor tradition to indicate 
that any apostle save Thomas had any association 
with Mesopotamia. 

A third view is that the term ‘Babylon’ is 
used here symbolically of Rome. Tradition which 
runs back into the second century favours this. 
Rome is called Babylon in Rev. xvii and xviii 
just as in Rev. xi. 8 Jerusalem is referred to as 
‘Sodom’, the thought being that Jerusalem then 
bore the marks of wickedness associated with 
the Sodom of Gn. xviii and xix. So in the mind 
of Peter the Rome of his day resembled ancient 
Babylon in its wealth, luxury and licentiousness. 
It may well be that he used the icnn ‘Babylon’ 
instead of Rome for reasons of prudence lest 
the letter should inadvertently fall into the hands 
of some Roman official who, reading the post¬ 
script, would take offence, a possibility which 
could not be nilcd out and w hich might lead to 
dire consequences as far as the Christians were 
concerned. The view that the term ‘Babylon’ is 
here used for Rome was universally accepted in 
the early Christian era and commends itself 
today. 

111. DATE 

Persecution of the Christians w^as so common in 
the second half of the first centur>' that Peter’s 
words could be applied with equal relevance to 
any decade in that period. Little help, then, is 
to be derived from a consideration of the terms 
and message of the Epistle in fixing the date of 
writing with any degree of accuracy. But in 1. 1 
Peter describes his readers as ‘the elect who are 
sojourners of the Dispersion’ (rv) in the regions 
named. The use of the term ‘Dispersion’ indicates 
that the Christians to whom Peter was writing 
valued their Jewish nationality and enjoyed 
many of the privileges extended to the Jews by 
officials of the Roman Empire. The martyrdom 
of James, our Lord’s brother, took place, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, in a.d. 62, and it was this which 
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I PETER: OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


made the separation between Christianity and 
Judaism inevitable and opened the way for the 
storm of persecution which was so soon to 
threaten the Christians. Within two yeai*s of the 
death of James privileges hitherto enjoyed were 
withdrawn from the Christians and Christianity 
came to be regarded as an illegal order. Roman 
historians, e.g. Tacitus and Suetonius, give clear 
indication of the growUi of anti-Christian feeling 
in Rome in a.d. 64. It was easy for Nero to find 
support for his trumped-up charges against the 
Christians, especially the charge of incendiarism. 
Now Peter clearly teaches the duty of Christians 
to be subject to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake and to regard civil rulers as being 
divinely appointed to bear rule over them (ii. 
13-17). Such an exhortation would be given not 
after but before the Neronian persecution over¬ 
took them. That being so, the letter must have 
been written earlier than the summer of a.d. 64. 
Again, it seems more than probable that such 
references as those to the resurrection (i. 3, 
iii. 21) and to the death of Christ as a Iamb 


without blemish (i. 19) point to the intention that 
the letter be read at the Paschal celebrations 
associated with the observance of Easter in 
Asia in those days. In such case the Epistle 
would be written in the second half of a.d. 63 
in time to be received by the readers by Easter 
A.D. 64 just before the storm of persecution by 
Nero burst over them. 


rv. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This is essentially the Epistle of hope, a living 
hope founded on the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. It carries with it the assurance of 
a glorious inheritance which is described as 
incorruptible, undefiled and unfading. Peter 
puts these thoughts of the living hope and 
glorious inheritance at the opening of his letter 
to encourage his fellow-believers with the 
consolations of the gospel that they may stand 
fast in the day of fiery ordeal and bear patiently 
their sufferings and triumph over persecution, 
aliliction and temptation. 


I PETER: OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. SALUTATION, i. 1, 2 
II. THE GREAT SALVATION, i. 3-12 
lU. THE CALL TO HOLINESS, i. 13—ii. 10 

IV. CHRISTIAN DUTY. ii. 11 iii. 12 

V. SUFFERINGS AND GLORY, iii. 13—iv. 19 

VI. VICTORY AND SERVICE, v. 1-11 
Vn. CONCLUSION. V. 12-14 


I PETER : COMMENTARY 


I. SALUTATION, i. 1, 2 
Calling himself by the new name Christ had 
given him (cf. Mt. xvi. 18), Peter greets his 
readers by declaring his office and authority as 
ati apostle of Jesus Christ (1). As Sclwyn points 
out, Peter wrote as an apostle with that apostolic 
authority which those to whom he wrote so 
greatly needed in their time of ordeal, the fiery 
trial which was to con)c (it had not yet come) 
upon them. The term ‘apostle’ means one com¬ 
missioned, or a delegate, and thus combines the 
ideas of authority, ability and warrant. But his 
authority is not his own. Peter received it from 
Christ to whom he owed his appointment and 
to whom he was ultimately answerable. His letter 
is addressed to the elect (2). i.e. those called of 
God. The term is used in the lxx of God’s 
chosen people, and the fact of election was 
characteristic of Israel as a whole (cf, Dt. iv. 37, 
vii. 6. xiv. 2). The same thought is carried over 
into the New Testament. In ii. 9 Christians are 


declared to be an ‘elect race’ (rv). Election is all 
of God, not on the grounds of any special fitness 
or achievement on the part of the elect. In this 
case the elect were very ordinary people belong¬ 
ing for the most part to the slave class. 

The source of election is said to be the fore¬ 
knowledge of God the Father (2). The thought 
embodies the idea of divine plan and purpose 
with a view to choice and calling. Through 
sanctification of the Spirit (2), Election is always 
through an agent and with a purpose. Sanctifica¬ 
tion means a separating or setting apart from 
common use to the service of God. This i$ the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The election of the 
Father in eternity is made effectual through the 
work of the Holy Spirit in lime, working in the 
soul and setting it apart for God. The purpose of 
election is declared to be unto obedience (2). 
Election involves duty and obligation a$ well 
as privilege. Obedience is a divine requirement 
and an inevitable consequence of election. The 
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sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ (2) refers to 
the establishment of the new covenant between 
God and His people by the death of Christ and 
the ratification thereof by His blood. The 
allusion is to the covenant sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. 

But not only were they elect, they were stran¬ 
gers scattered throughout (I; nv ‘sojourners of the 
Dispersion in’) the whole of Asia Minor north 
of the Taurus range. The Dispersion’ had come 
to be a technical term used to denote Jews who 
were scattered abroad throughout the world 
outside Palestine. But here it is given a much 
wider application and refers to Christians gener¬ 
ally in the provinces named. In all likelihood 
the persons addressed were for the most part 
Gentiles and slaves. They are described as 
‘sojourners*, a term which indicates the tempor¬ 
ariness of their abode. Grace unto you, and peace ^ 
he multiplied (2), The ordinary Greek salutation 
was charcin^ ‘greeting* (sec Acts xv. 23, xxiii. 26; 
Jas. i. 1). Charis, which is derived from the 
same root, was substituted and became a 
technical term of the gospel and is translated 
‘grace*, meaning God*s free, unmerited favour. 
His love in action in Jesus Christ on behalf of 
sinners. The Hebrew salutation both on meeting 
and on parting was shalom (‘peace*). It is the 
result of grac'c and includes both reconciliation 
and rest, although these arc secondary to the 
basic meaning. 

II. THE GRE:AT SALVAHON. i. 3-12 

The apostle begins his letter of consolation with 
an ascription of praise. Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (3). It was the 
Jewish custom in prayer to begin with an ascrip¬ 
tion of praise to God for His crowning mercies. 
Here f’etcr ascribes praise to the God who has 
revealed Himself in the Person of His Son Jesus 
Christ. Sec also 2 Cor. i, 3 and Eph. i. 3. Accord¬ 
ing to hL abundant mercy (3). Tltc apostle would 
remind his readers that every blessing, and 
especially the blessing of new life in Christ, 
conies not because they deserve it, but solely on 
the ground of the abundant mercy of God (cf. 
Eph. ii. 4-6; see also La. iii. 22). The new birth 
(Jn. iii. 3-8) is the title which may be given to 
all the blessings which accompany and flow 
from the great salvation. We arc begotten again 
unto a lively (rv ‘living’) hope (3), i.e. a hope 
that can never be extinguished. Note that it is 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ (3) that gives 
the hope birth, even as it did in the case of 
Peter himself, when he was liAed from the 
despair which swept over him at the trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus and which found expression 
in his threefold denial of his Lord, and was 
given a living hope because he knew that Christ 
had risen again. The resurrection is an indis¬ 
pensable essential of the gospel. Its importance 
is emphasized in 1 Cor. xv, where it is seen to be 
an integral part of God’s mighty saving work 
whereby alone we can be bom again. 

Those who are bom again enter into three 


great blessings in addition to the ‘living hope’ 
which has already been noted. These are an 
inheritance (4), a safe keeping (5), and a perfected 
salvation (5-9). The inheritance was a very real 
factor of blessing in the experience of a Jew in 
Old Testament times (cf. Dt. xv. 4, xix. 10, 
xxxiv). In verse 4 Peter contrasts that old in¬ 
heritance with the inheritance of the Christian. 
The old was subject to destruction by invading 
armies who robbed them of their land. The 
Christian inheritance is incorruptible. The 
apostle makes frequent use of this word (i. 18, 
23, iii. 4, v. 4). Sec also Lk. xii. 33. It is undefiled. 
The earthly inheritance of the Jew had often 
been defiled by Israel’s sin. The Christian’s is 
reserved in heaven where nothing that defileth can 
ever enter in (Rev. xxi. 27). It fadeth not away. 
Canaan had often been subject to blasting by 
mildew and by the hot east winds which fre¬ 
quently brought plagues of locusts as well as 
drought (2 Ch. vi. 28; Dt. xxviii. 22-24; 1 Ki. 
viii. 37; Am. iv. 9; Hg. ii. 17). The inheritance 
of the Christian is beyond the blight of change. 
The Greek word translated reserved is a military 
term (from Gk. teredo ‘to guard’) and suggests 
constant watchfulness. No harm can come to 
the inheritance because it is safely guarded or 
kept in heaven, beyond the reach of earthly 
powers to touch or harm. But not only is the 
inheritance guarded for the heirs, the heirs are 
likewise guarded for the inheritance. They are 
guarded by the power of God(5\ which is stronger 
far than the might of the persecutor. This divine 
guarding becomes operative in the believer’s 
experience through faith. 

Salvation ready to be revealed in the last time 
(5). Salvation is not only a present blessing 
Ihrougii which we receive forgiveness, justifica¬ 
tion, sanctification and other divine gifts; it will 
be realized in its fulness only when we are 
presented faultless before the throne, made like 
Him, perfected and lacking nothing. This 
salvation in its fullest sense is ready now and is 
w'aiting to be manifested in the last time (cf. 1 
Jn. ii. 18; Jude 18; Jn. vi. 40). In the light of the 
eschatological nature of this Epistle this phrase 
may be taken as equivalent to ‘the end of all 
things’ (iv. 7). 

The apostle now makes reference to the trials 
which were besetting them. Even in the midst of 
these trials and persecutions they could rejoice 
greatly in the assured possession of salvation. 
This seems to be the force of wherein (6). A 
better rendering is perhaps ‘wherefore’, i.e. in 
view of the foregoing considerations. It is 
because they have this living hope, inheritance, 
safe guarding and perfected salvation that they 
are able to rejoice greatly now, even though for 
a season (rv ‘for a little while’) they are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations (6). Their 
sufferings were only temporaiy and were not to 
be compared with the fi^oiy that was theirs in 
Oirist. They were in heaviness (Gk. lypithentes^ 
*to be distressed*, ‘grieved’ or ‘put to grieP) 
because of the variety, intensity and frequency 
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of their trials. But they are to remember that 
there is purpose in trial, and faith is not proved 
genuine until it has been tested b> sufTering. The 
trial (RV ‘the proof’) of your faith (7). The Greek 
word dokimion is translated b> Hort as ‘that 
which is approved as genuine' in your faith. 1 he 
reference is to that which is left after what is 
false has been refined away. .As gold is tried and 
purilied by fire, so faith is tested. Only that which 
stands the test is of full quality. But even gold, 
so purified, still belongs to the world of perish¬ 
able things. Faith, on the other hand, purified 
by suffering, takes its place among those things 
that are imperishable. Hence it is much more 
precious than gold which, even when it is purilied, 
perisheth. At the appearing (r\ 'revelation') of 
Jesus Christ (7). All the testing and suffering 
needed for the refining will seem as nothing 
compared with the praise and honour and ylory 
which will be the reward, li 'imm having not seen, 
ye low (S). .Although they had not had the 
privilege of seeing and knovsing C hrist in the 
flesh as Peter himself had done, nevertheless faith 
triumphed over this lack of ;ictual \ ision and so 
they w'crc able to rejoice. I heir joy was un- 
speakahle, i.e. too deep for words, and alread> 
marked with the splendour of heaven where they 
shall see Him face to face (cf. 1 C or. xiii. 12). 
Through the trials that pressed upon them the> 
clung believingly to C'hrist and were thus enabled 
to rejoice in His care and deliverance. Receiving 
(9) implies obtaining <ind appropriating, or 
making their own now. The eml of your faith (9) 
refers to the completion and crown of tlicir 
trust. Already they were receiving a ^ore^a^tc of 
that perfect salvation which they would eniov in 
its fulness hereafter. The greatness and glory of 
this salvation are supported by two facts, first, 
the Old Testament writers pointed forward to it; 
.secondly, angels would fain look into it. 

The prophets flO). Ihe men ol the Old TcNla- 
ment looked forward to the time witen the 
promises of Ciod which they had received regard¬ 
ing the salvation of His people would he ful¬ 
filled. They looked for the Messiah to come and 
redeem His people Israel. Whtf prophesied if the 
grace that should come unto ymt 1 10). Hort cites 
Acts xi. 23 and refers the words to the grace- 
shown in the admissnm of the Cicnlilcs to the 
Christian C’hurch. But there seems no good 
reason w'hy it should be thus limited and not 
rather made applicable to the whole outpouring 
of grace in their C hristian life and experience of 
which their admission to the C hristian Church 
was but an example. Searching what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify HI). That the prophets spoke 
under the inspiration of the Spirit was recognized 
in Old Testament times (cf. 2 Sa. xxiii. 2; Is. Ixi. 
1), as well as in the Christian era (2 Pet. i. 21). 
Note that the Holy Spirit is here called ‘the Spirit 
of Christ' (cf. Acts xvi. 7, rv; Rom. viii. 9; 
Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19). These passages indicate 
that the New Testament writers were moved by 
the Spirit of Christ and it is interesting that the 


same designation is applied to the Spirit w'ho 
inspired Old Testament prophets (cf. Heb. iii, 
7, ix. 8, X. 15). He came to glorify C'hrist and to 
speak of Him. He was in the prophets as the 
Spirit of revelation communicating truths which 
they could not have foreseen or discovered, and 
as the Spirit of inspiration atVording spiritual aid 
in setting forth and declaring the truth. The 
prophets arc said to have inquired and searched 
diligently, i.e. in their own Scriptures, to find 
when and under what conditions the Messiah 
would come. It was revealed to them that He 
would come as the SulVering Servant (ef. Is. 
liii.), but that after His sutferings would eome 
His glory, or ‘triumphs' ((ik. doxas). The plural 
form corresponds to the plural siijferings. The 
singular form doxan is used in 1 Pel. i. 21, w here 
the reference is to the resurrection, and in 2 
Pet. i. 17 wliere it is the glory of the iransligura- 
tion to which allusion is made. Ihe result of 
their intense search was a furtfier revelation that 
in their work as prophets of the Messiah they 
were serving not tlieir own generation but the 
generation to which Peter now addressed himself. 
Note that those who preached the gospel (12) to 
them were inspired and enabled to proclaim the 
good news by the same Holy Spirit as that by 
whom the prophets were inspired to write. 

B hich things the angels desire to look into {12). 
Not t>nlv the propiiets hut the angels as well are 
cage! to undciMand the mvsterv. ’ fhe word 
translated **li;H)k", lhi>ugh it can mean simply 
”to sti'Op d(''wn to look" (cf I k. wiv. 12; Jn. \x. 
11), often suggests a stolen glimpse tind it is 
probable that tlic meaning here is that llic angels 
would fain peep into the i''iessedness of our 
.salvation, but actually cannot Jo that Ixxausc it 
is f>cyond their apprc.henMon' {first Iqdstle of 
Teier, by C. } , B. C ranlicld). 

III. IHI ( Al l TO HOLINESS, i. 13 li. 10 
a. 'Hie redeemed are called to obedience (i. 13 21) 

Peter now passes to the practical implications of 
what he ha> Ixen setting before them. In view 
of the foregoing considerations [wherefore), he 
appeal% to them to live hols lives. This is the 
responsibility tliat rests upern them now as 
( hri^iians. f he supreme purpose of redemption 
is to mtikc men holy. 

(tird up the loins oj your mind (13). The 
reference is to the binding up of the loose- 
flowing robes of the Oriental which hamper 
freedom of movement. It is a call to the pilgrim 
attitude. Note that it is the loins of the mind to 
which (he apostle refers. He would summon 
them to strenuous thinking so that they might 
understand the things iic is writing to (hem and 
be able to exercise an intelligent faith (cf. 1 C.or. 
.xiv. 20 and L.ph. i. 18). The pilgrim temper is 
sobriety fcf. also iv. 7, v. 8). Although actual 
intemperance was a pressing temptation to them, 
the exhortation he sober (13) mean.s more than 
avoidance of drunkenness. It means seriousness 
and alertness in thought and conduct. They arc 
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to exercise a becoming self-control and live a 
balanced, steadfast life. Confronted by the 
ditticulties of the way the pilgrim’s strength is 
hope{\l^), Peter has already reminded them what 
this living hope is (3). He now encourages them to 
look forward to and anticipate the grace that 
will be brought to them at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ (see verse 10). 

As obedient children (14). The call to holiness 
is necessarily a call to obedience. Obedience is a 
favourite word with Peter in this Epistle (cf. 
i. 2, 22, iii. I, 6, iv. 17). The first duty of man has 
ever been to obey Ciod, keeping His command¬ 
ments and doing His will (Lv. xviii. 4, 5). The 
need for this was continually stressed in the 
teaching of Christ. Obedience manifests it.self in 
not fashionin}^ yourselves according' to the former 
lusts in (Kv ‘in the time of’) your ignorance (14). 
Lust is natural inclination run wild, overleaping 
all restraint and asserting its own imperious will. 
The old pagan lusts of the past (‘the time of 
your ignorance', suggesting that the recipients 
of the letter were mostly Cienliles) continued to 
have an insidious attraction. Their ol^edience to 
Christ would deliver them from the snare of 
these if they were prepared to leave them behind 
and refrain from fashioning themselves accord¬ 
ing to them. 

As he which hath called you is holy, so he ye holy 
(15). I he exhortation is enforced by a quotation 
from Leviticus (xi. 44), a book whose key-word 
is ‘holiness’ (cf. Lv. xix. 2, xx. 7, 26). In the Old 
Testament the root meaning of the word ‘holy’ is 
separated, withdrawn from ordinary' use and 
set apart for a sacred use. The underlying thought 
would seem to be that the holy God had chosen 
them to be His people, therefore they too must 
be holy if they arc to enjoy fellowship with Him 
(cf. the New Testament phrase, ‘called to be 
saints’). Conversation (15); RV ‘living’. Such 
holiness will express itself in outward conduct. 
If yc call on the Father, who .. Judgeth (17). The 
argument is that since they claim God as their 
Father, and pray to Him as such, they must 
respect His authority. He is Father; He is also 
Judge and His judgment is impartial, without 
respect of persons (17). Hence the apostle’s 
exhortation to pass the time of your sojourning 
here in fear~-x\oi merely fear of punishment from 
tlic Judge, but fear of grieving the Father. The 
word translated pass is the Greek aruistrephd, 
meaning ‘to conduct oneself’. 

But the truest and strongest motive of all for 
fear is in the fact of redemption. Redeemed (IS); 
Gk. elytrdthite, meaning released on payment 
of the ransom price. The noun, lytron, signifies 
the price paid; here it is not money, but the 
blood of Christ (19) who ‘came to give His life a 
ransom for many’ (Mt. xx. 28; Mk. x. 45; sec 
also I Tim. ii. 6). Israel’s deliverance from 
bondage was probably in the apostle’s mind as 
he thought of the deliverance of the Christians 
from the bondage of sin. That being so it would 
be the Paschal Lamb that he had in mind when 
he used the phrase as of a lamb without blemish 


and without spot (19; see Ex. xii. 5). The reference 
to silver and gold may be an allusion to the manu¬ 
mission of slaves. A slave could save the money 
he earned with a view to buying his freedom. 
Some of those to whom this letter was addressed 
had probably hoped to do so. But while silver 
and gold could purchase that freedom it was 
powerless to effect freedom from the dominion 
of sin. Nothing less than the blood of Christ the 
Lamb of God could suffice for that. Vain 
conversation (18); i.e. an empty traditional 
manner of life, a life without purpose or 
direction. 

Foreordained (kV ‘foreknown’) before the 
foundation of the world (20). Redemption was 
part of God's eternal purpose. In the fulness of 
time Christ was manifested to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself. Note the kv rendering 
‘was manifested at the end of the times for your 
sake’. ‘With these words “for your sake” the 
writer focuses the whole divine counsel of 
redemption upon his readers' fSelwyn). The 
gospel is essentially personal, h ho by him do 
believe in God (21). See RV. As Cranfield points 
out, the word translated ‘believers’ in the Rv 
is not the participle but the verbal adjective 
which usually has the meaning ‘loyal’. The 
double meaning may be intended. Through 
Christ we believe and through Him also we are 
kept loyal to God. 

As a sign that He was satisfied w'ith Christ’s 
finished work and that it was adequate for our 
redemption God raised him up from the dead, and 
gave him glory (21). Hort secs in these words a 
correspondence with Is. lii. 13. God is the divine 
author of the resurrection (cf. Acts iii. 15, iv. 10, 
v. 30, X. 40). That your faith and hope might be in 
God (21); i.e. this is God’s purpose in making 
manifest the Christ (20). Notice how faith and 
hope are closely entwined in this Epistle, 

b. The need for spiritual growth (i. 22—ii. 3) 
Purified your souls in obeying the. truth (22). Some 
commentators see here a reference to baptism. 
The new converts have submitted to the truth 
of the go.spel and have been baptized and thereby 
cleansed. If, as has been suggested, this Epistle 
was of the nature of a baptismal homily intended 
to be read at Easter there may be such an allusion 
here (cf. iii. 21). But the words the truth may be 
equivalent here to the whole gospel which, when 
believed and obeyed, brings cleansing to the 
soul. (Note that the words through the Spirit 
(22) are not found in the best mss and are omitted 
by the rv and rsv.) This cleansing will manifest 
itself in unfeigned love of the brethren (22). Any 
mere show of love would be a denial of the 
truth. The practical test of holiness of life and 
obedience to the truth is love for others (cf. I Jn. 
iv. 7, 11, 20). Such love must be fervent. The 
Greek is ektends, meaning ‘on the stretch’, 
extended to the full. It must also be the product 
of a pure heart, for only when the heart is pure 
can the motives be pure. 

In verse 23 Peter returns to the fact of their 
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having been ‘begotten again’ (sec verse 3). The tion, render it ‘flowing out of the Word of God’, 

supernatural origin or source from which Hort and others give the translation as ‘rational*, 

believers have been a^a//i is here the Word ‘reasonable’, as in Rom. xii. 1. While logos 
of God, which is no mere perishing instrument denotes a ‘word’, the adjective logikos is never 
or sacramental symbol, lost in the using, and used with the meaning assigned to it here in the 
hence corruptible, but something which lives av. it is, of course, true that the Word of God 
by the divine principle of the life which it nourishes the soul as milk nourishes the body, 
conveys, and hence incorruptible. and from the closing verses of chapter i we may 

In i. 24, 25 we have a quotation from Is. xl. infer that this is really the analogy which is 
6, 8 which serves to set in contrast the transiency being used by Peter. If so be ye have tasted that 
of human life and all human things, however the Lord is gracious (3), then you will naturally 
glorious, with the ever-living and everlasting desire the spiritual nourishment referred to and 
Word of God. All Jiesh is as grass and cannot at the same time put away all the hindering 

resist the ravages of time. On the other hand, things mentioned. This verse is based on Ps. 

there stands the eternal truth of God which is xxxiv. 8. 

both living and life-giving. This is the good ... . 

tidings of Jesus Christ and His redemptive work ^ he Church as a spiritual Icmplc (u. 4-10) 
which has been declared to them by His heralds. The apostle now changes the subject, and goes 
The apostle now proceeds to give further on to deal with the Church, the people of Clod, 
marks of the holy life and, in doing so, describes the new Israel. Christ is a living stone (4), both 
Christians under four figures. They are newborn because He is alive for evermore (Rev. i. 18) 
babes (2) who must now grow in grace by and because He is life-giving (see Jn. i. 4, xi. 25, 

feeding on the Word of God. They arc lively xiv. 6, xx. 31). Those who come to Him them- 

(Rv ‘living’) stones (5) in the heavenly temple of selves become living stones and are built together 
which Christ is the chief corner stone (6). They upon Him into a spiritual house (5) or temple, 
are a holy priesthood (5; cf. verse 9) to offer up The word ‘house’ lias often this specific meaning 
spiritual sacrifices. They arc the people of God (e.g. Jn. ii. 17). l or a full discussion on this 
(10), the true Israel who now bear the honoured point see Sciwyn's note {First Epistle of St. 
titles applied in the Old Testament to Israel after Fetcr^ pp. 28fifr.). 

the flesh. Disallowed (Rv ‘rejected’) indeed of men (4). 

Wherefore (1); this carries the thought back The phrase is a refea*nce to Ps. cxviii. 22 which is 
to what the author has already said regarding quoted in verse 7. Peter has in mind the rejection 
the privileges and possessions of those who arc of our Lord by the elders and people of Israel 
‘begotten again’. It introduces some practical which led to His crucifixion.(4); rv mg. 
aspects of their position in Christ and of the ‘honourable’. The Greek entimos is the regular 
life they are to live. They arc to put away all word for ‘esteemed, held in honour’. Though 
malice (rv ‘wickedness’), which is a comprc- dishonoured by man He is honoured by God 
hensive word for all evil of the pagan world (cf. Phil. ii. ytf.). 

(Selwyn), and all guile, or deceitfulness, and The adjective zbntos, lively or ‘living’, is used 
hypocrisies, e.g. the temptation to join the in verse 5 probably to point the contrast between 
Church from false motives, and envies, the the ChrLstian who is bom again and has received 
bane of religious work which was evident even new life and the pagan who is still dead in 
among the Twelve (Lk. xxii. 24ff,), and all evil trespasses and sins, as well as between the 
speakings, the fruit of envy. All these arc sins of Christian Church and the pagan temple. T3ie 
the spirit and consequently hinder growth in living stones are built together into a spiritual 
holiness. The word translated ‘evil speakings’ temple, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
(Gk. katalaliai) means detractions (Ikingel). comer stone. Tlie idea of the temple leads on 
Here the habit of disparagement rather than of naturally to the priesthood and sacrifices (5). 
open slander is denounced. These things are to There is a priesthood of all believers and thwe 
be laid aside as a garment is laid aside (cf. sacrifice they offer is not one of animats or birds, 
Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 2). Renunciation but of themselves (cf. Rom. xii. 1). But such 
had a large place in the life and teaching of sacrifices are not acceptable because of anything 
primitive Christianity. in the offerer or in the offering. They arc accept- 

The hindrances having been removed it was able to God only when offered by (rv ‘through’) 
reasonable to expect growth. They were as yet Jesus Christ, joined to His perfect sacrifice of 
but babes in Christ, so Peter exhorts them to Himself and offered in His name (cf. Hcb. xiii. 
be like newborn babes in their desire for spiritual 15). 

food necessary for spiritual growth. They arc to Verses 6-8 contain a series of quotations from 
desire (Gk. epipothesate, expressive of intense the Old Testament emphasizing or elucidating 
longing) spiritual nourishment, i.e. the sincere what has already been said about Christ as the 
milk of the word; rv ‘spiritual milk which is stone. The first is from Is. xxviii. 16 with a note 
without guile*. The interpretation depends on added on the word ‘precious’ (7a). Note Paul’s 
the translation of logikon, which the rv renders use of the same quotation in Rom. ix. 33, x. 11. 
‘spiritual*. Some commentators, adhering to the The second reference (7) is to Ps. cxviii. 22, 
meaning of logos and following the av transla- another favourite messianic pfophecy d the 
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early Church and one used by our Lord Himself 
(Mt. xxi. 42; Acts iv. 11; Eph. ii. 20). The third 
quotation (8) is from Is. viii. 14 and is also used 
by Paul (Rom. ix. 33). Notice how unbelief (7) 
and disobedience (8) arc linked and result in 
stumbling. It is by their attitude to the stone that 
men are judged. To the unlx'liever who rejects 
the Stone it becomes a rock of olfcnce and a 
stumblingblock (cf. 1 Cor. i. 18-25). Whereunto 
also they were appointed (8). This too is part of 
the divine purpose in that it was foreseen as 
inevitable. Both the redemptive mission and 
work of Christ and its rejection and rejectors 
were within the counsel and purpose of God 
(Hort). Cf. Rom. ix. 22-24. 

In verse 9 the titles applied to Christians arc 
taken direct from the description of the people of 
God in the Old Testament (see, e.g., Ex. xix. 5; 
Is. xliii. 21; see also Rev. i. 5, 6). These arc taken 
over by Christian believers as the new Israel, an 
elect race, entitled to all the privileges and called 
to accept the responsibilities of God’s chosen 
people. 1 hey are to be a royal priesthood (cf. 
Rev. i. 6). The two offices of king and priest 
were jealously kept apart in Israel (cf. 2 Ch. 
xxvi, 16-21), but in Christ they blend. He is a 
priest upon His throne (Zc. vi. 13) and all His 
followers arc kings and priests unto God. All 
that the priest was in Old Testament limes in 
his relation to God and in his relation to men 
the Christian in his corporate and in his indi¬ 
vidual life must be. A holy nation is a term 
expressive of the covenant relationship existing 
between God and Israel (Ex. xix. 6). Israel failed 
in keeping that relationship and was temporarily 
set aside; but those who, Jew' or Gentile, have 
accepted Christ arc constituted another nation 
with the obligation to holiness. Further. God had 
chosen Israel to be peculiarly His own, hence 
they were a peculiar people ‘a people for God’s 
own possession’). This figure is also carried over 
and made applicable to believers in Christ. They 
are God’s special people. The Greek word 
translated ‘people’ is laos which in the lxx is a 
technical term for Israel as distinguished from 
all other peoples. But Christian privilege is 
always for service. To show forth is to advertise 
or to proclaim as a herald (cf. 1 Cor, xi. 26). 
For praises RV reads ‘excellencies’. The reference 
is not only to God’s character but also to His 
mighty and noble acts (cf. Ps. xl. 2). Here the 
apostle has particularly in mind the redemption 
wrought in Christ for us by His death and 
resuneetton. We are called out of the darkness 
of nature, sin, ignorance and unbelief and 
brought into the light and liberty of the gospel. 
IVhich in time past were not a people, but are now 
the people of God (10). The reference is to the 
children of Comer, Lo-ruhamah (Ho. i. 6) and 
Lo-ammi (Ho. i. 8, 9), apt descriptions of Israel 
alienated from God but later reconciled to God. 
The terms ‘in time past* and ‘now’ correspond 
to the terms ‘darkness* and ‘light’ above. Ho. ii. 
23, which speaks of the reversal of God’s dis¬ 
owning of unfaithful Israel, has been fulfilled in 


Christ. Not only on Israel but also on the Gentiles 
has this blessing been bestowed. 

IV. CHRISTIAN DUTY. ii. 11 ui. 12 
a. Tbc Christian citizen (ii. 11-17) 

Having dealt with the special privileges which 
were theirs as the new Israel, the apostle proceeds 
to outline some of the principles w'hich ought to 
govera their lives as members of, and in relation 
to, the community of which they are now a 
part. His form of address is significant. Beloved is 
a common vocative in the New Testament but it 
is especially opportune here since the need for 
brotherly love has been emphasized in i. 22 as 
one of the manifestations of the holy life to 
which they were called. Stranfters (II); RV 
‘sojourners’; Gk. paroikos, meaning a person 
living in a foreign country where he has no 
citizenship rights. Pilgrims; Gk. parepidemos, a 
person staying temporarily in a place which is 
not his home. If, as is implied, life in the foreign 
country is on a lower level than that in the so¬ 
journers’ native land, they must not adopt its 
customs but must behave honourably and in 
such a way as to uphold the good name of their 
land. Negatively, they are to abstain from fleshly 
lusts, i.e. the desires that originate in man’s 
corrupt nature as well as those connected with 
the appetites of the body (cf. Gal. v. 19-21). 
Fleshly describes man in his alienation from God, 
and includes the whole of human nature in its 
fallen state. These are forces which war against 
the soul (Gk. psychi). The term occurs also in 
i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iv. 19 and denotes the higher 
element in man’s nature (cf. Rom. vii. 23; Jas. 
iv. 1). Positively, they are to ha\'e their conversa¬ 
tion honest (Rv ’behaviour seemly’) among the Gen¬ 
tiles (12), commending themselves to men's moral 
judgment, so that even if non-Christians should 
slander them their slanderers will be comfxlled 
by the evidence of their consistently Christian 
lives to acknowledge the God of the Christians 
and to glorify Him by believing on Him while 
He is still visiting His people. The exact signifi¬ 
cance of the day of visitation (12) is difficult to 
detennine. In Is. x. 3 it denotes the day when 
Jchovali shall appear to right the oppressed and 
punish the oppressors. Here it may simply mean 
the day when God will visit His people in order 
to deliver them from their persecutors or when 
He will visit the oppressor in judgment. Sec also 
Lk. xix. 44 where the day of visitation is identified 
with Christ’s offer of salvation to Israel. They 
are to manifest this seemly behaviour by submit¬ 
ting to civil authority, by being loyal subjects of 
the emperor and by obeying his representatives. 
The key-note of the whole section is submission, 
or subordination (cf. ii. 18, iii. I). Peter seems to 
prefer the aorist imperative to the present in 
commands, pointing rather to the definite 
decision to submit than to the continual act of 
submission. The phrase every ordinance of man 
(13) is difficult. The Greek anthropinCii) ktisei 
is lit. ‘human creature’ or creation. The meaning 
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may be, therefore, ‘Be subject to every man for 
the Lord's sake', introducing the whole section 
dealing with the duty of a Christian in the various 
relationships of life. The subjection is to be a 
voluntary act remembering our Lord’s example 
and done for the honour of His name. For His 
sake they are to recogni/.e and accept their 
responsibilities and obligations of citizenship in 
submission to the lawful claims of the State. 
They are to be subject to the kin^, as supreme^ 
in their case the Roman emperor, Nero, and to 
his deputies. Christian obligation is not depend¬ 
ent on the personal goodness of the ruler but 
rather on the office represented and the duties 
they are called upon to perform (cf. Rom. xiii. 
1-7). It is God's w'ill that by acting uprightly 
and obediently in this way they should put to 
silence (lit. ‘muzzle’; cf. Mk. i. 25, iv. 39; Mt. 
xxii. 34) their slanderers (15). The charge of 
rebellion against Caesar, levelled at our Lord, 
seems already to have been levelled at His 
followers, and probably arose out of a misinter¬ 
pretation of the Christian liberty which they 
claimed. They w^ere free, but their freedom was 
limited by, and conditioned upon, their being 
servants or bondslaves of Christ. The taie 
Christian still finds his perfect freedom in the 
service of his Master, an idea which is repugnant 
to totalitarian ideolog>'. The quCvStion arises how 
far a Christian is under obligation to obey the 
commands of civil rulers. In so far as obedience 
to civil law does not involve disobedience to 
God we are to submit for the Lord’s sake. It is 
conceivable that a Christian can show greater 
loyally to the State by disobeying its commands, 
e.g. when these commands are plainly unlawful 
and contrary to the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Acts iv. 19, V. 29 aiibrd clear guidance in the 
matter. The section concludes with a fourfold 
command. Honour all men (sec verse 13n. above). 
Love the brotherhood (cf. i. 22). Fear God, 
Honour the king (17). This twofold command is 
an adaptation of Pr. xxiv. 21, ‘My son, fear thou 
the Lord and the king'. 

b. Servants and masters (ii. 18-25) 

The underlying thought is still that of sub¬ 
mission. Servants, Gk. oiketai, i.e. household 
servants or slaves, as contrasted with douloi, 
used to denote bondslaves such as those em¬ 
ployed, e.g., in labour gangs. With all fear (18); 
not the fear of reprisals from their masters but 
reverential fear of God which ought to lead them 
as Christians to render faithful service. The 
phrase for conscience toward God in the next 
verse would seem to support this interpretation. 
Submission is not to be dependent upon the 
worthiness or unwonhiness of the master. They 
are to serve faithfully not only those who arc 
good and gentle but also the fro ward, Gk. 
skolios, curved or crooked, used here meta¬ 
phorically of what is morally crooked or per¬ 
verse. For this is thankworthy (rv ‘acceptable’)... 
(19). There is no merit attached to enduring 
punishment which is deserved as the result of 


wrongdoing; but to endure punishment which is 
undeserved is worthy of commendation, for 
thereby God is glorified (cf. Mt. v. 46-48; Lk. 
vi. 27-35). Commeniaiors are somewhat divided 
on the interpretation of the phrase conscience 
toward God (19). Calvin, Alford and Wcstcott, 
for example, take it as meaning ‘on account of 
the consciou.sness of the pre.senee and will of 
God*. On the other hand Bengel interprets it as 
meaning ‘on account of the consciousness of a 
mind which dcx.‘s things good and pleasing to 
God, even though they please no man'. This 
latter seems preferable as being more in keeping 
with the New Testament use of the tenn ‘con¬ 
science*. For what glory is it? (20); Gk. kleos, 
meaning credit, good report, fame or renown. 
Buffeted: Gk. kolaphizo, to strike with the fists. 
The same word is used of the buffeting of our 
Lord in Mk. xiv. 65. 

For even hereunto were ye called {2\ ). 1 he meek, 
submissive, patient bearing of undeserved suffer¬ 
ing is part of their liigh calling in Chri.st. Christ 
also suffered for us (21). Peter is careful to 
emphasize the substitutionary aspect of Christ’s 
suffering. It was ‘on our behalf’ (cf. verse 24 
below). Becau.se of that there is an obligation 
of gratitude to act in a Christlike way even in 
the mid.st of suffering. An example; Cik. hypo- 
grammos, under-writing or tracing; the idea is 
one of reproducing the letters traced in the head¬ 
line of a child’s copy-book. H ho did ru> sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth (22; cf. I.s. 
liii. 9). The sinlessness of Christ is essential to 
His sufficiency as a Saviour in His sacrificial 
work for sinners, and is a point of emphasis not 
only here but throughout the whole account of 
the divine plan of redemption. .See also Heb. vii. 
26. It recalls the lamb without blemish and 
without spot mentioned in i. 19 above. H'ho, 
when he k’u,\ reviled, reviled not again (23), a 
reference undoubledly to what He endured during 
His trial. For the silence of Christ cf. Mk. xiv. 
61, XV. 5, and cf. Is. liii. 7. The evil accusations 
of His enemies brought no answer from His holy 
lips. He left it to the Father to vindicate Him, 
for His judgment is just and His verdict un¬ 
assailable (cf. i. 17 above). 

In verse 24 the apostle again lays stress upon 
the substitutionary work of Christ on the cross 
(cf. Is. liii. 12). Note the phrase our sins. Peter 
has already made it clear that He did no sin (22). 
This aspect of the atonement is essential to a 
saving faith in Christ. ‘The bearing of our sins 
means suffering the punishment of them in our 
place' (Cranficld, ad loc.). The purpose of the 
sufferings of Christ is clearly stated. Christ 
identified Himself with us sinners, bearing our 
sin on to the cross. We now identify ourselves 
with Him in His death, and henceforth are to 
live unto righteousness, i.e. our lives arc to be 
rightly related to God and to man. Stripes; 
Gk. mdlopi, meaning bruises, or wounds from 
stripes. Tfie word is used figuratively of the 
stroke of divine judgment administer^ vicar¬ 
iously to Christ on the cross. For ye were as 
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sheep going astray (25; cf. Is. liii. 6). In their past 
lives they had wandered and strayed like lost 
sheep. Selwyn finds a parallel to this in Ezk. 
xxxiv which would apply both to the lapsed 
Jews of the Dispersion and to the pagans who 
had now been brought into the Christian com¬ 
munities in Asia Minor. But now the lost sheep 
had been brought back to the fold, and have 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls (25). The Shepherd feeds and sustains, 
seeks, gathers into the fold, tends, guards from 
enemies and leads into green pastures (cf. Jn. 
X. 10; Ps. xxiii. 1-^; Is. xl. 11). The Bishop (Gk. 
episkopos, ‘overseer’) guides and directs. The 
w'ord came to be used as the title for officers 
sent by the Athenians to manage the affairs of 
subject states. It is not used here in any technical 
or ecclesiastical sense but merely in the sense of 
an overseer. Later it came to be used as one of 
the titles of the Christian mini.stry. 

c. Husbands and wives (Hi. 1-7) 

The apo.stle now deals with the duty of the 
Christian in the marriage relationship. It is 
probable that he had particularly in mind. 
Christian wives of pagan husbands and Christian 
iuisbands of pagan wives, although his counsel 
is not necessarily confined to these. In the nature 
of things the former group would be more 
numerous as a class than the latter owing to the 
greater authority exerted by the husband. When 
a pagan wife became a Christian she could not 
reckon on her husband following her in that 
faith. On the other hand, if the husband became 
a Christian, it was quite likely that his wife 
would join him in this. Likewise (1). Just as the 
spirit of Christ w'as to be manifested in the social 
relationships already mentioned so it must be 
manifested in the everyday life of the home. 
Note that it is the marriage relation which Peter 
has in mind and not that between men and 
women generally. There is no ground here for an 
argument in favour of the inferiority of women to 
men. The attitude which the apostle enjoins is 
not merely the conventional, submissive attitude 
of his day but the expression of the Christian 
readiness to subordinate self to others. It is by 
this manifestation of the Christlikc spirit on the 
part of the wife that husbands who obey not the 
word arc without the word won by the behaviour 
of their wives (1). Here ‘the word’ is used in two 
different senses. The first occurrence has a 
reference to the Word of God or the gospel, 
whereas the second refers simply to ordinary 
speech or use of words. The husbands who refuse 
to obey the Word of God may be won by the 
seemly Christian behaviour of their wives with¬ 
out the latter having to speak a word, which 
might serve only to harden the husband’s heart 
against the gospel. Coupled with fear (2); i.c. 
that reverence which is an essential ingredient of 
the Christian life. The Christian wife’s submis¬ 
sion to her husband has an evangelistic purpose— 
to win him to faith in Christ. Her real beauty is 
not dependent on outward adornment, finery or 


display, but the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit (4; cf. I Tim. ii. 9f.). ‘Not the ostentation of 
outward ornament but the inward beauty of 
the heart’ (Selwyn). 

The gold and apparel are corruptible and will 
perish, but the meek and quiet spirit is in the 
sight of God very precious. Bengel distinguishes 
between meekness and quietness by regarding 
the former as giving no cause for disturbance 
while the latter bears calmly the disturbance 
caused by others. The hidden man of the heart (4). 
‘Scripture regards the heart as the sphere of 
divine influence (Rom. ii. 15; Acts xv. 9) . . . . 
The heart as lying deep within, contains the 
hidden man (1 Pet. iii. 4), the real man. It 
represents the true character but conceals it’ 
(J. Laidlaw in H.D.B.). The holy women (5). The 
reference is to ‘women who pre-eminently 
represented the holiness of Israel’s calling, i.e. 
its “saints”; cf. Mt. xxvii. 52’ (Selwyn). They 
trusted or hoped in God that to them might be 
given the honour of being the' mother of the 
Messiah. Calling him lord (6); see Gn. xviii. 
1-15. H'hose daughters ye are (6). Christian wives 
would become true daughters of Sarah through 
spiritual likeness. Gk. tekna is used meta¬ 
phorically to denote spiritual affinity. The 
significance of the phrase ‘not put in fear by any 
terror’ (6, rv) seems obscure. The Greek word 
phobos is always used in the Epistle in a good 
sense of reverence or respect except here and in 
iii. 14. The grounds of fear may have been that 
of persecution by their pagan husbands who 
would attempt to compel them to leave their 
faith, or a display of bad temper on the part of 
the husband. Perhaps, as Cranfield suggests, 
fear or terror should be taken in a general sense 
so that ‘fearing God they are to be free from 
other fears’. 

Peter now exhorts the husbands to fulfil their 
duty to their wives. They are to dwell with their 
wives according to knowledge (7), i.e. showing 
practical understanding and tact in all the 
relationships of married life. Giving honour unto 
the wife (7). If we compare ii. 13 and 17 with this 
verse it will be seen that the term honour has in 
it some sense of subjection. So the husband is 
to exercise a measure of Christian subordination 
to self in regard to his wife. The woman is 
described as the weaker vessel because she is 
physically weaker in some respects than the man. 
Tliere is no question here of intellectual or moral 
inferiority although, in the ancient world, this 
was taken for granted. The man is held to be the 
stronger vessel in the sense of being more 
muscular and of carrying heavier responsibilities 
in the home as bread-winner and support of the 
family (cf. 1 Thes. iv. 4). The ground for the 
husband's thus honouring the wife is stated in 
the phrase as being heirs together of the grace of 
life (7). This may mean that, since they are both 
Christians, they share equally in that eternal life 
which acceptance of the gospel brings. Others 
feel that, because Peter is probably addressing 
here husbands of pagan wives, the reference is 
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to the power to transmit natural life by bringing 
other human beings imo the world. A final word 
IS added. Lack of undersiandmg between hus¬ 
band and wife, scltishness on the pan of either, 
or anything that would lend to domestic triclion, 
will surely have its ctTcci ui>on the spiritual life 
and will be a hindrance to the prayer life of 
those concerned. 

d. Living together in the Ctiristinn coniiiiunity 
(in. 8-12) 

These verses summarize the whole section by 
introducing a last consideration. The Jinaiiy 
(8) serves to nuirk the transition from the detailed 
duties already outlined in the relationships 
mentioned to a general statement of the essentials 
in Christian character. They must be ‘like- 
minded' (rv). Divisions in Church or family life 
are not glorifying to God (cf. Jn. xvii. 21 ff.; 
Rom, XV. 5f.; 1 Cor. i. 10: Phil. ii. 2). Having 
compassion one of another; lit. *bc sympathetic'. 
The word means suifering together with others. 
We belong to one body in Christ, hence the 
application of 1 Cor. xii. 26. Love as brethren. 
Note the av mg., ‘loving to the brethren'. 
Brotherly love is tlie badge of the Christian 
(Jn. xiii. 35) and the sign that we have passed 
from death to life (1 Jn, iii. 14. iv. 20). Be pitiful 
(RV ‘tenderhearted'). There is a danger of becom¬ 
ing hardened to hearing of other people’s siitTcr- 
ing. Be courteous; RV ‘humbleminded’. Gk. 
tapeinophrOn, ‘of lowly mind'. Hu.mility is an 
essential of true Christian chxiracter, and is a 
thought often in the mind of the apostles (cf. 
V. 5; Rom. xii. 16; Jas. iv. 10). V'erse 9 is the 
application to the belies er of our Lord's example 
given in ii. 23. The word translated ‘reviled' there 
is the same as the word rendered ‘railing’ here 
(secRv). Here the apostle is passingon the teaching 
he himself received from Christ. Sec, e.g., Ml. v. 
44; Lk. vi. 27f. The author closes this section of 
the Epistle with a paraphrase of Ps. xxiv in 
the Lxx. in all likeliliood the freer translation and 
emendation of the text was the work of Silvanus. 
He that will love life (10); not length of life but 
quality of it. AnJ see y;ood days probably refers 
to the good things (e.g, the inheritance of verse 
9) reserved for them (cf. i. 4j. Such a one must 
refrain from evil-speaking and from evil of every 
description and do that which is right and true. 
He must l>e unremitting in his endeavour after 
peace (cf. Mt. v. 9), remembering that God's 
eye is ever upon him for his guidance or to mark 
the divine approval or displeasure, and that His 
ear is attentive to his prayer for direction or help. 
On the other hand the face of the Ijord is against 
them that do evil {\2), The face of the Lx^rd stands 
for the manifestation of the divine presence, here 
set in opposition to the way of the wicked. 

V. SUFFERINGS AND GLORY, iii. 1> -iv. 19 
a. Christ our example in meeting hostility and 
suffering (iii. 13-22) 

The mention of evil-doers leads to the apostle’s 
next thought expressed in a rhetorical question. 


Ivliowm of (\Sy, RV -zcaJoiis ot; Gk. zHdiui 
A 'zcaloi' is an imcompromking partisan, and 
was the name applied to the extreme section of 
the Pharisees in liieir bitter antagonism to the 
Romans. U has in it the idea of wholchcariedncss 
and singleness of purpose, and the application is 
obvious here. But God's protection docs not 
mean that they are immune from persecution. 
But and if ye suffer (14), The Greek optative 
mood is used here and in verse 17 would envisage 
a contingency not pressing but remote for some 
of them. When the suifering is for righteous- 
ness' sake they may claim the fulfilment of 
Mt. V. 10.1 hey are not to give lhcm.selves up to 
the terror which their enemies would seek to 
in.siil (cf. Is. viii. 12 in lxx), but contrariwi.se are 
to ha\'c a reverential fear of Christ which will 
enable them to enthrone Him as Lord in their 
hearts (15). An answer (15): Gk. apologia^ 
origmalK a si^cech made by a prisoner in his 
defence and later applied to the treatises written 
in defence of the Christian faith. Peter implies 
that the persecutors would be hostile and 
slanderous in their criticism of the faith, and it 
was neces.sar\ that as con\cns they should be 
well grounded in the fundamental truths (cf. 
i. n) so as to give a reason oj (Gk. logon peri., 
‘a rational account’) the hope unto which they 
had been iKgoiten again (i. 3). Meekness repre¬ 
sents their attitude to their questioners; fear 
(av mg. ‘reverence’) their attitude to God. By 
behaving thus they will have, or will maintain, a 
good coriscieru'e (16) and will put to shame their 
false accusers. Peter returns here to the thought 
of ii. 12. Conversation (Ih); better, as in KV, 
‘manner of life*, l or verse 17 cf. ii. 20. Also 
(18) links our Lord with those who, with a good 
conscience, sutler for rightcou.sness* sake. He 
stands beside them, having been Himself falsely 
accused and having .sujjered for sins not His 
own. But He is not just an example. His cross is 
primarily an aionemcnt. Reference has already 
been made to the sufferings of Christ (ii. 2Iff.), 
but the emphasis there was on His meekness; 
here it is on His triumph. Here, too. His passion 
is thought of as vicarious - //ie Just for the unjust 
(cf. Is. liii. 5) and as atoning in its elhcacy—^/br 
sins, Tlic completeness of the sacrific'c is noted 
in the word once (cf. Rom. vi. 9f.; Heb. vii. 27, 
ix. 12, 26, 28, X. 10), The purpose of Christ’s 
death is simply stated. We arc alienated from 
God through sin, but Chri.st, through His 
atonement, has made possible our return to God. 
Our access to Ciod depends solely on the merits 
of Christ's work on the cross. Being put to death 
in the flesh has probably a reference to the 
violence of Christ's death as well as to the reality 
of it. But He was quickened by (rv ‘in’) the Spirit. 
The reference is not to the Holy Spirit, but to 
Christ’s human spirit as distinct from His body. 
Verses 19-22 present numerous difficulties and 
there have been many explanations offered by 
commentators. Sciwyn quotes hero an excellent 
note by Alford (q.v.). 

By which (rv ‘in which*, i.e. in which state of 
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spirit quickened after physical death) also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison (19). 
The first three words arc in the Greek enh6(i) kau 
Moifatt, following Rcndel Harris and supported 
by Schultz, seeks to circumvent the difficulty by 
rendering this verse, ‘It was in the Spirit that 
Enoch also went and preached to imprisoned 
spirits’; but there are textual and other difficulties 
which disallow this explanation. It seems quite 
clear that it was Christ Himself, not Enoch, who 
went and preached. From the context, the spirits 
in prison denote the generation who were dis¬ 
obedient in Noah’s day, while the words ‘spirits’ 
and ‘prison’ refer to their present disembodied 
condition in a place of judgment in the unseen 
world (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4~9). The crucial point in the 
passage lies in what is said of Christ’s preaching 
to them. Although the Greek ckeryxen, meaning 
‘preached’, is usually followed by its object in 
the New Testament, it is sometimes used 
absolutely, and there seems no good reason why 
the interpretation which strikes one most 
naturally should not be accepted, viz. that Christ, 
put to death in the flesh and made alive again in 
the spirit, went in this spiritual state and preached 
to those spirits who had once been disobedient, 
but are viewed as now possibly receptive of His 
message. (Sclwyn favours the interpretation, not 
that Christ preached the gospel to them but that 
He made proclamation to them of the approach¬ 
ing end of their power as a result of His victory.) 
For the descent of Christ into Hades see Acts 
ii. 27, 31; Rom. x. 6-8; Eph. iv. 8-10. 

The lon^sufferinft of God waited in the days of 
Noah (20); i.e. to give man time for repentance. 
But man ignored God’s claims and the stroke of 
judgment fell (Gn. vi; see also 2 Pet. iii. 5-9). 
Noah, his wife, three sons and their wives i^eight 
souls) obeyed God, entered the ark and were 
saved by (rv ‘through’) water. The Greek dia 
may be regarded as both local and instrumental. 
As Noah passed .safely through the waters of 
the flood in the ark, so the baptized pass through 
the water of baptism safely into the Church, in 
which sense dia is used locally. Or (as Alford, 
Plumptrc) the allusion to baptism in verse 21 
requires dia to be taken as instrumental, i.e. as 
the waters of the flood carried the ark to safety 
so baptism carries the Christian. The figure of 
baptism means not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, i.e. not the mere cleansing of the body, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God; 
better, ‘a pledge* to God proceeding from *a 
dear conscience* given in the promise, made at 
baptism, to renounce the world, the flesh and the 
devil. (See Cranfield in loc.) On the manward side 
baptism is a confession of Christian disciple- 
ship; on the Godward side it is a pledge so to 
live as to maintain a ‘conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men’ (Acts xxiv. 16). 
This is possible by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(21) which is at once the ground of righteousness 
and the guarantee of victory. Christ has ascended 
into heaven and is in the place of honour at God's 
right hand, where all the hierarchy of heaven 


i PETER III. 19—IV. 3 

submit to Flim (22). Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 27; Eph. i. 22; 
Phil. iii. 21. 

b. A further call to holy living (iv. 1-6) 

Peter now returns to the main theme of iii. 14-18, 
the passage iii. 19-22 being parenthetical. For¬ 
asmuch in iv. 1 connects with iii. 18 and brings 
the sufferings of Christ to the attention of the 
readers once more. Arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind (1). This is not the same exhorta¬ 
tion as Paul gave to the Philippians (Phil. ii. 5). 
The Greek word ennoia means ‘consideration’, 
‘knowledge’, ‘thought’ or ‘idea’. The phrase 
means, therefore, ‘put on as a coat of armour this 
knowledge’. Note the rv rendering which makes 
verse 2 the reason for the exhortation. It is so 
that *yc no longer should live ... to the lusts 
of men, but to the will of God’. Paul uses the 
same thought in his Epistles where it is developed 
more fully. See especially Rom. vi where ‘reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God’ (verse 11) conveys the 
same meaning as Peter's exhortation here. He 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin 
(1) has been variously interpreted. Some com¬ 
mentators see only a general reference to the 
purifying effects of suffering (cf. i. 6, 7), which, 
having regard to the context, seems somewhat 
inadequate. Others, pointing out that the 
reference to Chri.st’s suffering in the flesh is 
clearly a reference to His death, interpret the 
phrase in this sense here, and make it mean 
‘strengthen yourselves with this thought as you 
face martyrdom, that death brings cessation of 
the struggle against sin’. The context, however, 
with its strong call to cease from sin now (i.e. 
during ‘the rest of your time in the flesh’), 
suggests that the thouglit of identification now 
with our Lord’s death is in Peter’s mind, with 
perhaps the added thought that their present or 
future sufferings are a sign of that identification. 
Their past life (i.e. before their conversion) had 
been a sufficiently long time to devote to in¬ 
dulging these appetites, ‘doing what the Gentiles 
like to do’ (rsv) as opposed to doing the will of 
God. A catalogue of these wrong desires follows 
(3). Lasciviousness; Gk. aselgeia, i.e. excess, 
licentiousness, absence of restraint; lusts: Gk. 
epiihymias, i.e. strong desire of any kind (see 
note on ii. 11); excess of wine: rv ‘winebibbers’, 
i.e. habitual drunkards; reveilings; Gk. komos, 
probably social drinking parlies; banquetings; 
RV ‘carousings*, Gk. potos. In classical Greek the 
word is used of drink, as distinct from food, and 
carried no moral connotation (see Selwyn in loc.). 
It is used for a ‘feast* in Gn. xix. 3, lxx. Such 
feasts might easily become occasions of drinking 
to excess. Abominable idolatries, Gk. athemitos, 
abominable, unrighteous; translated ‘unlawful* 
in Acts X. 28. Bengel gives the meaning as 
actions ‘by which the most sacred law of God is 
violated*. The three perfect tenses in the Greek 
{past, to have wrought, and when we walked) 
emphasize the thought that these things are now 
behind them. If these words were addressed to 
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the newly baptized their appropriateness would 
be self-evident, for baptism in the early Church 
represented a crisis in the life of the Christian and 
signified a clean break with the old life. Their 
former pagan associates could not understand 
the transformation in their lives and abused them, 
perhaps in an effort to quieten their own con¬ 
sciences. Peter has already indicated that such 
will be put to shame (see iii. 16); now he warns 
that they shall give account to him that is ready 
to judge the quick (i.e. the living) and the dead 
(5). His judgment is impartial and from it there 
is no appeal. 

Verse 6 has been variously interpreted. Very 
divergent views are held and it would be unwise 
to build any important doctrine on the basis of 
this verse only. Apart from the apparent con¬ 
nection with the statement in iii. 19 there seems 
little justification for arguing from it that the 
gospel was offered to the dead as dead, i.e. after 
they had died. Probably the truer meaning of the 
apostle’s words is that those who are now dead 
had the gospel preached to them while they were 
alive. Selwyn suggests that in verse 5 the apostle 
had in mind past and present members of the 
Church and their persecutors and, in verse 6, 
the first of these only. Hecause of their coni'ession 
of Christ in the flesh they had been judged and 
condemned by men’s judgment. The Greek 
kata anthropous means ‘according to the stand¬ 
ards of men’. He does not mean that they had 
been judged as men are judged, which would 
have required kata anthrdpon. But they were to 
live according to God (Gk. kata theon) in the 
spirit. To live in the spirit is to live as God lives, 
i.e. eternally. 

c. Using God’s gifts for the benefit of others 
(iv. 7-11) 

Lest some should think that the judgment to 
which the apostle refers is very remote he pro¬ 
ceeds to warn them and to exhort them. But 
(7); better, ‘moreover’, as if to emphasize the 
importance of the subject. The end of all things is 
at handief. Jas. v. 8). In the New Testament the 
coming of the Lord which would mark the dose 
of the age was believed to be imminent and there 
was much counsel as to how men should live 
with that end in view. Peter gives four lines of 
conduct to be observed. First, be ye therefore 
sober, and watch (RV ‘of sound mind, and be 
sober’) unto prayer (1). The Greek sophronein 
denotes the cool head and balanced mind in 
contrast to mania, which is undue excitement. 
Prayer is the great corrective of a shallow, 
limited view of life and enables us to look 
beyond the circumstances of the present and to 
keep the end in view (cf. Mk. xiii. 33). Secondly, 
have fervent charity (rv ‘being fervent in your 
love*) among yourselves (8). See notes on i. 22 
and iii. 8. The clause for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins is somewhat obscure. Note the 
RV. It may mean that if you love the brethren 
fervently you will be ready to forgive them again 
and again; or, God’s love covers the multitude 


of your sins, so out of gratitude to Him you must 
love fervently (strenuously). The former seems 
preferable as an interpretation here. For ‘cover* 
sec Ps. xxxii. 1. Thirdly, Peter's readers are to use 
hospitality one to atmther without grudging (rv 
‘murmuring’) (9). This may be regarded either 
as an exhortation in view of the approach of the 
end, or as a way in which fervent love is to be 
shown (cf. Mt. XXV. 31-46; Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. 
iii. 2; Heb. xiii. If.). In the early Church the 
ministry was peripatetic and it was necessary that 
the Christian messengers should be welcomed 
and entertained. But even here there were 
difticuliics. Some of the preachers might pre¬ 
sume upon their privileges. Hence the admonition 
‘without murmuring’. In the fourth plac^ there 
must be generous stewardship of every Christian 
gift (10). Each has been endowed with some 
particular gift from God and they are to use 
that gift as those who shall give account of their 
stewardship. The exercise of any special aptness 
for any piece of work for the Church in the name 
of the Lord was to be regarded as ministering 
unto Him. Several gifts arc mentioned specially. 
There is the gift of preaching. Let him speak as 
the oracles of Cod (11); i.e. as one who utters the 
word which God has given him. Likewise, if any 
man minister, i.e. renders any scrv'ice, let him dty 
it as of the ability which God giveth. Note the rv 
rendering, ‘ministering as of the strength which 
God supplieth.’ The word translated ‘supplieth’ 
originally meant ‘to lead a chorus’ in the 
theatre, then ‘to defray the expenses of bringing 
out a chorus at a public festival*. Hence to 
supply or equip as of an army or a fleet and 
usually with the sense of abundance. See 
Cranfield in loc. God’s supplies are unstinted and 
unlimited. But all is to be done to the glory of 
God. This is the true motive for all activity in 
the life of the Christian. The section closes with a 
doxology. Cf. v. II, 14. 

d. A call to patient enduranc*e (iv. 12-19) 

The letter now reverts to its original and 
fundamental theme of the time of suffering which 
was to come or had already come upon the 
Christian community in Asia Minor, The apostle 
has uttered a doxology and it may be taken for 
granted that his original intention was to close 
the Epistle at this point. But now, on second 
thoughts, he feels he has not said enough on the 
great and urgent matter on which he is writing. 
He begins again with the same vocative as he 
used in ii, II: Beloved (12). TTicy were not to be 
amazed that trials and persecutions should come, 
but rather were they to rejoice (13). Trials are 
to be expected by the very nature of the Christian 
witness, which is a rebuke to the worldly spirit. 
The trial they are to undergo is described as fiery 
(Gk. pyrdsei). Pyrdsis means a burning, an 
exposure to the action of fire or a testing by fire. 
Peter has already made reference to such testing 
(i. 6, 7), and this fits in with the meaning here. It 
is by trial and persecution that the reality of 
faith is tested. But chiefly were they to take 
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comfort and courage from the fact that they 
were partakers of Christ's sufferings (cf. Col. 
i. 24). The word translated inasmuch is the Greek 
katho, meaning In the measure in which’. To 
rejoice in such suffering now will mean that, 
when Christ shall appear in the glory of His 
Father, then will they rejoice with great exulta¬ 
tion. If it is for the name of C hrist that they arc 
persecuted they are truly blessed (Mt. v. 11). 
The spirit of glory ami of Cod (14); Cik. to res 
doxes kai to ton theou pneuma. C'f. the rv 
rendering. Selwyn thinks that the expression 
to tes doxils represents the Shekinah, the visible 
brightness of the glory of (iod's presence. The 
AV translation meets the case satisfactorily. 
‘Ciod*s Holy Spirit who is Himself glorious and 
the source of glory and whose presence is the 
pledge of future glory rests upon His persecuted 
C hurch’ (see Oanfield in he.). 

Naturally, the man who by his own wickedness 
or folly brings sulTering upon himself has no 
right to claim these consolations. Hence, let 
no one bring dishonour upon C’hrist by suffering 
for wrongs wilfully committed, fhe fact that 
such a warning was necessary is a reminder of 
the low standard of morals of the people with 
whom the first (Christian messengers had to deal, 
'fhe term evildoer (15) is wide and includes all 
evil. A busyhoiiy (RV ‘meddler’) in other men's 
matters (15). The /cal of converts is proverbial 
and is not always mixed with tact. It is possible 
to draw persecution upon oneself through need¬ 
less interference in the affairs of others. If 
however, any man sulfer as a Christian he should 
keep in mind the fact tiuit lliere is no shame 
attached to such suffering and that one who bears 
the name of C’hrisi has the responsibility of 
glorifying Ciod in and through the suffering. The 
word Christian is found only three times in the 
New Testament, here and in Acts xi. 26 and 
\xvi. 28. It would still be a term of abuse when 
Peter used it. The time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of Cod i 17). The stormy times 
already breaking upon the C'hurch were a 
lx‘ginning of the testing and sifting procc.ss; but 
the end is not yet. The thought that divine 
judgment begins with the C hurch is derived from 
the Old Testament (cf. Je. x.w. 2^); F/k. ix. 6). 
The house of Cod stands here for the people of 
CTod, not merely the temple. If judgment is so 
severe for the people of Ciod, its severity is 
beyond description for the unlxiliever (17b, 18; 
cf. Lk. xxiii. 31). But the C’hristian has a secret 
which the unbeliever has not. He can commit 
himself into Ciod’s hand with fKTfect confidence, 
knowing that Ciod cannot fail. 

vr. vicnoRY and servic e, v. mi 

a. I’he pastoral olBce (v. 1 -4) 

Peter now addresses spccitically those who have 
special responsibilities in the Church, The fiery 
trial coming upon the C'hurch will make faith¬ 
fulness in the pastoral oflke all the moR' needful. 
The term eiders (1) here refers to ofliciai position 


in the Church and not to age as in verse 5. It 
includes those who have some sort of authorized 
pastoral function and responsibility. The word 
is really '’presbyter' and gives us a glimpse of the 
simple organization of the primitive C?hurch 
borrowed from village life and the customs of 
the Jewish synagogue. A peripatetic ministry 
has already been noted and here we have further 
evidence of the beginning at least of local 
organization. The term ‘elder’ or ‘presbyter’ was 
interchangeable with ‘bishop’ or 'overseer’. 
Note that Peter assumes no ecclesiastical superi¬ 
ority but with profound humility puts himself on 
a level with those whom he exhorts. He was an 
actual witness of the sufferings of Christ (1) and 
might have stood apart as an apostle. He has 
already spoken of the glory that shall be revealed 
(1; see iv. 13 and cf. Mt. xix. 28). As in i. 5, he 
thinks of himself as experiencing now blessings 
which in their fulness are still future. The work 
of the elder is \o Jeeii ‘tend’) the fhnk of Cod 
(2), i.e. do the whole work of the shepherd (cf. 
Jn. xxi. 15 17: sec also ii. 25 above). Note that it 
is Ciod’s flock, not the elders*, and He is not 
indilTercnt as to the manner in which His sheep 
arc treated. The duties must be undertaken 
willingly, even cagcrlv, but not for financial gain. 
Peter is not objecting here to a paid ministry or 
to the labourer receiving iiis hire. What he is 
warning against is the sin of covetousness, eager 
catching of emoluments. With vcrsc 3 cf. Mk. 
X. 41-45. They must avoid all seeking of pow'er 
or position through which they migl't fall into 
the snare of showing a haughty or overbearing 
manner towards the members of the Church. 
Instead, by their holy lives, they arc to be 
ensamples to the flock (3). All their service is to 
be inspired by the prospect of the Lord’s coming 
and of the servant’s reward. T hose who faithfully 
fulfil tfie office of under-shepherd will receive 
lltc prize from the hands of the chief Shej^herd 
Himself when He comes in glory. The reward is 
described as a crown of glory that fade th not away 
(4), another example of Peter's dislike for all 
that is fading and corruptible. This crown is 
not the emblem of royalty but rather the garland 
or wreath which was the reward of victory in the 
Greek athletic festivals (cf. I Cor. ix. 25; 2 Tim. 
iv. 8; Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10, iii. 11). When Christ 
shall conic His glory will be revealed (see verse 1 
above). The reward of the faithful and humble 
under-shcphcrd is that he will be given a share 
in the gIor> and joy of his Lord. 

b. A call to humility and trustfulness (v. 5-7) 
Peter now' addresses the younger, Gk. nedteroi. 
The term probably refers here not only to their 
being more youthful in age but also younger in 
the faith and in Christian experience. As such 
they may have been tempted to become restive 
under the authority of the elders mentioned in 
verse 1. They are therefore enjoined to he subject 
to their seniors from whom the otficiaJ elders of 
the Church would normally be drawTi. Whether 
the apostle is enjoining upon younger men 
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ttspccl for age or exhorting the younger pastors 
to submit to the authority of the presbyters is 
not dear. The writer does not propound the 
theory that youth must be suppressed; he is 
simply saying that the young ought to show 
deference to age and experience. 

He now passes to a general application of the 
duty of humility which is incumbent on all 
members of the Church without exception. They 
are to ‘gird’ themselves with it (see rv). The 
reference is to the lention, the linen cloth or 
towel used by slaves and with which our Lord 
girded Himself before wiishing the disciples* 
feet, an act which was itself expressive of what 
the apostle here enjoins (see Jn. xiii. 4). God sets 
His face against the proud (cf, Pr. xvi. 5). The 
humble, on the other hand, are rewarded by 
increasingly richer supplies of grace. Humble 
yourselves therefore (6; Gk. tapeinothete)\ the 
word means not simply ‘humble yourselves’ but 
also ‘allow yourselves to be humbled’, accept 
your humiliations (so .Selwyn). The mighty hand 
of God (6) is a common figure in the Old Testa¬ 
ment to describKj God’s intervention in human 
affairs (cf. Ex. iii. 20, vii. 5, xv. 6; Dt. iv. 34. 
ix. 29). In due time (h); Gk. en kairoU). In classical 
Greek the phrase means ‘at the propitious time'; 
here it signifies ‘in His own good time’, i.c. at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Meantime they are 
exhorted to manifest the spirit of true humility 
toward God by casting all their anxieties upon 
Him, knowing assuredly that He cares for them (7; 
cf. Mt.vi. 26-32; Lk.xii. 23-31; see also Ps. Jv.22). 

c« An exhortation to be watchful and steadfast 

(V. g^ ll) 

Be sober (cf. i. 13, iv. 7), be vigilant (S; rv ‘watch¬ 
ful’; cf. Mk. xiii. 33-37, xiv. 37f.), The duty and 
necessity of watching in obedience to our Lord's 
command must have been indelibly imprinted 
on Peter’s heart. Here sobriety and watchfulness 
are enjoined because of the adversary^ Gk. 
antidikos, in a legal sense an accuser in a trial 
before a judge. The devil; Gk. diabolos, a calum¬ 
niator, false accuser. He is referred to under 
various figures, e.g. as the adversary of God’s 
purpose (Jn. xii. 31; 2 Thes. ii. 8f.; Rev. xii. 9f.), 
as the father of lies (Jn. viii. 44; Acts v. 3; 2 
Thes. ii. 10; Rev. xii. 9), and as the great accuser 
or slanderer (Rev. xii. 10). The titles which 
Peter here uses express the hostility of the devil to 
the Christian and his life in Christ as well as the 
methods of false accusation and slander which 
he employs. As a roaring lion. This graphic simile 
of the devil as a lion depicts the strength and 
destructiveness of the adversary; the fact that he 
is described as walking about denotes his ubiquity 
(cf. Jb. i. 7). Peter in all likelihood had in mind 
the persecution and the temptation to falter 
which would accompany it. There was only one 
way in which to meet the adversary in this gui.se 
(cf. Jas. iv. 7). Such opposition calls for strong 
determination, hence stedfast (9), i.e. unshaken 
(by his attempts to terrorize) ‘in your faith* (rv), 
i.c. in Him who is mighty to deliver. They must 


not imagine that the church in Asia Minor i$ 
alone in suifering persecution. There are others 
who are in the same worldly surroundings as 
they and in whom the same sufferings arc taking 
their course. So resisting and so remembering 
they will prove the sufficiency of God’s grace. 
The parallels between 1 Pet. v. lOf. and 1 Thes. 

v. 23ff., 2 Thes. ii. 13ff. and Hcb. xiii. 21 f. would 
seem to indicate a common authorship, or the 
perusal of common material, or both. The 
infiuence and work of Silvanus could account 
for this. The God of all grace; He is the Author 
and Source of grace sufficient for every circum¬ 
stance of need; who hath called us unto (i.e. ‘to 
share in') his eternal glory (already referred to 
in verses I and 4) by Christ Jesus UO). Sec rv; 
both the calling and the glory are ‘in Christ’. 
Note how Peter contrasts with the eternal glory 
the transient nature of the suffering (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 
17). Make you perfect; RV ‘shall himself perfect*. 
The Greek katartizo means to render fit or 
complete; it is used of mending nets in Mt. iv. 21 
and Mk. i. 19 and is translated ‘restore’ in Gal. 

vi. 1. It docs not necessarily mean that the thing 
to which it is applied has been damaged, though 
it may do so; it signifies rather right ordering 
and arrangement. Cf. Jas. i. 4. Stablish; Gk. 
sterizdt meaning to make stable. Cf. verse 9 
above where the adjectival form stereos, meaning 
‘firm’, is rendered ‘stedfast’. Strengthen; Gk. 

thenoo is not found in classical Greek but 
sthenein, to be strong, is. Here it probably has 
reference to the strength needed to resist the 
devil, which strength G(xl alone can give. Note 
that the word settle, which conveys the idea of 
laying a foundation, docs not occur in the rv. 
It is not found in the best mss but seems to have 
been added probably under the influence of 
Col. i. 23. Peter closes his exhortations here with 
another doxoiogy (cf. iv. 11 and v. 14). He, as it 
were, raises his voice in blessing the God of all 
grace, the faithful Creator, who is able to do all 
that has been outlined in the exhortations. 


vri. CONCLUSION. V. 12-14 

For note on Silvanus and on Babylon see 
Introduction. Peter here states his purpose in 
writing the Epistle. He has exhorted and testified 
to the true grace of God wherein ye stand, rv 
renders the last three words as a further exhorta¬ 
tion, ‘stand fast therein*. ‘Hie grace which they 
had experienced in conversion and in the 
blessedness and progress of the Christian life was 
no delusion, as they were tempted to suppose by 
their troubles, but the genuine grace of God* 
(Bennett). In this they arc to stand fast (cf. 
‘stedfast in the faith’ in verse 9 above). Marcus 
my son (13). There seems no doubt that this was 
Mark, the evangelist, whose indebtedness to 
Peter for much of the material in the Gospel 
bearing his name is recognized. From the time 
that Paul asked Timothy to bring Mark back 
with him to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11) tradition 
associates him with Peter. Papias says that he 
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became Peter's 'interpreter*, and as such com¬ 
posed the second Gospel from what he remem¬ 
bered of the apostle’s teaching. Greet ye (rv 
'salute*) one another with a kiss of charity (RV 
‘love’) (14). See also Horn. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thes. v. 26. The kiss was a 
regular feature of the Eucharist and if, as some 
think, this letter was to be read at the Easter 
A.D. 64 observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
exhortation here can be readily understood. It 
was the sign and pledge of unity and love 
between brethren. Great importance was at¬ 
tached to the necessity of reconciliation between 


those who had quanclled ere they sat down at 
the table of the Lord. The kiss was the token of 
such reconciliation being elfected. Judas the 
traitor chose a kiss as the sign of identification 
of our Lord (Mk. xiv. 44) and this implies that 
it was in common use among the disciples of 
Jesus. It was used as a token of affection as well 
as of reconciliation (cf. Lk. xv. 20; see also Lk. 
vii. 45). Peace be with you all that are in Christ 
Jesus (14); cf. i. 2. Only those who are in Christ 
know this peace, but all who are in Him may 
know it. The salutation of the risen Lord was 
‘Peace* (Lk. xxiv. 36; Jn. xx. 19f., 26). 


II PETER: INTRODUCTION 


1. AUTHORSHIP 

The question of the authorship of 2 Peter is one 
of the diftkult problems of New Testament 
criticism. On the grounds of the delay in its final 
acceptance as canonical and of certain features in 
phraseology and style it is alleged that the Epistle 
was not written by Peter. External evidence in 
support of the Petrine authorship is meagre. The 
first writer to mention its name is Origen 
(c. A.D. 240) who sp)caks of the two Epistles of 
Peter and in one place quotes 2 F^ct. i. 4 and gives 
it the name of Scriptui«. The Epistle was not 
acknowledged as canonical until the Council of 
Carthage in 397. Easebias, bishop of Samaria, 
regarded it with some degree of suspicion and 
placed it among the disputed books. Jerome, on 
the other hand, included the Eipistle in his 
Vulgate Version although he had some hesitancy 
in so doing on account of dilTcrcncc of style 
from 1 Peter. This difficulty he overcame by 
supposing that the apostle employed two different 
amanucases or interpreters. Other scholars like 
Augustine, Epiphanius, Rufinus and Cyril 
received it as genuine. At the Reformation 
Erasmus rejected it, but Luther entertained no 
doubt as to its genuineness. Calvin felt some 
hesitancy in accepting it because of apparent 
discrepancies between it and 1 Peter. 

The opinion of modern scholars is strongly 
divided. Salmon, Zahn, Plummer and Bigg argue 
for the Petrine authorship, while Chase and 
Mayor, arguing from ancient literature and the 
internal evidence of the Epistle itself, arrive at 
the conclusion that 2 Peter is not an apostolic 
document. In their judgment it was certainly not 
written in the first century of our Lord but 
probably about the middle of the second century; 
therefore, they conclude, it was not written by 
Peter. It would seem that a good case could thus 
be made out against the Petrine authorship, but 
too much stress cannot be laid on the argument 
from ancient literature. For, as Salmon and his 
school point out, Irenacus, Justin Martyr, the 
^Shepherd of Hermas’, the ‘Didachc’ and Clement 
of Rome were all acquainted with the Epistle and 
made allusions to it in their writings. Such 
evidence in favour of the Petrine authorship is as 
valid as that produced by Chase and his followers 


against it. The general acceptance of the Epistle, 
after full discussion and weighing of the evidence, 
by the Council of Carthage is a further strong 
point which must be taken into account. 

When we turn to an examination of the internal 
evidence regarding authorship we have to meet, 
first ol all, the direct claim of i. 1. The author 
calls himself Simon Peter and declares that he is 
an apostle of Jesus Christ. Then in iii. 1 he states 
that he has alieady wTitten an Epistle to those 
whom he is now' addressing. Again, in i. 16~I8 he 
claims that he s;iw Christ on the mount of 
transfiguration. Fie is also conversant with the 
Epistles of Paul (iii. 15f.). From his references to 
and use of the Old Testament Scriptures we 
gather that he was a Jew. He was an old man 
and was expecting death soon (i. I3tf.). The 
spiritual condition of his readers is well known 
to him (i. 4, 12, iii. 14, 17) and he is on intimate 
terms with them, addressing them as ‘beloved’ 
(iii. 1, 8, 14, 17). 

Further, while it w:is on the ground of dis¬ 
similarity between the two Epistles in their 
style, diction and, to some extent, contents that 
John Calvin and others hesitated to accept it, 
we cannot ignore the fact that there is a strong 
similarity between the two writings in these 
matters. F'or instance, word.s and phrases rarely 
found in other writings are common to both 
Epistles, c.g. ‘precious* (I Pet. i. 7, 19; 2 Pet. i. 1); 
‘virtue’ (1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 F^et. i. 3; found elsewhere 
only in Phil. iv. 8); ‘supply* (1 Pet. iv. 11; 2 Pet. 
i. 5T, ‘love of brethren’ (I Pet. i. 22; 2 Pet. i, 7); 
‘behold’ (1 I^et. ii. 12, iii. 2; 2 Pet. i. 16; in 1 Peter 
it is in verbal form and in 2 Peter in substantival 
form, ‘eyewitnesses’); ‘without blemish' . . . 
‘without spot’ (1 Pet. i. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 14). In 
addition there is a similarity in teaching w'hich 
must l>e recognized. Notice, for example, the 
references to 'the end of the age’ (1 Pet. i. 5, 
iv. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 3,10); ‘prophecy’ (1 F’ei. i. 10-12; 
2 Pet, i. 19f., iii. 2); the flood (1 Pet. iii. 20; 2 
Pet. ii. 5, iii. 6); and Christian liberty (1 Pet. ii. 
16; 2 Pet. ii, 19). 

Again, words arc used by the writer of this 
Epistle which arc used almost exclusively by 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles. Examples are 
•obtained* (i. 1; Acts i. 17); ‘godliness’ (i, 7; 
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Acts iii. 12); ‘unlawful* (ii. 8; Acts ii, 23); ‘day of 
the Lord’ (iii. 10; Acts ii. 20); ‘wages of iniquity’ 
(ii. 13, 15; Acts i. 18). These would seem to 
indicate that the speaker in the Acts is the man 
who wrote this letter. 

Still further, the writer appeals to certain 
facts in the life of Peter that are almost bio¬ 
graphical. F-or instance, in addition to his claim 
in i. I6-IvS. he speaks of ‘putting olT of my 
tabernacle . . . even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
signified unto me’ (i. 14, rv). The reference is 
undoubtedly to Jn. xiii. 36, x\i. 18f. He in¬ 
directly claims the inspiration without which true 
prophecy is impossible (i. 19-21). His testimony 
throughout is personal, emphatic and direct, and 
the letter reads much like Peter's plain way of 
speaking of himself at the Council of Jeru>alem 
(Acts xv). 

Much has been made of the simiiaritN between 
this Epistle and that of Jude, who appears to 
quote from 2 Peter. It would be too strong to 
say that the priority of the tvso Epistles has now 
been finally settled. Many recent writers still give 
the priority to Jude while others give it to Peter. 
For example, Zahn argues with great force in 
favour of the view that 2 Peter is the older and 
that Jude cites from it. The real ditference 
between the two is that between prediction and 
fulfilment. Peter predicts the advent of the false 
teachers (ii. 1) and his principal verbs arc in the 
future tense (cf. ii. 1,2, 3. 12, 13). He cmploss the 
present tense in describing the character and 
conduct of the libertines (ii. 17f.), but their 
presence and disastrous teaching lie puls in tlte 


future (ii. 13, 14). Jude, on the other hand, refers 
to these same corrupters as being already 
present in the midst of God’s people and doing 
their deadly work. Jude urges his readers to 
remember the words which the apostles of Christ 
had before spoken and then proceeds to cite 
2 Pet. iii. 3 in almost the c.xact terms. Peter writes 
of what is approaching, Jude of what has 
actually arrived and in so doing expands what 
Peter has written. Chronology too gives priority 
to F*eter. Peter died before the fall of Jerusalem 
70) while the Epistle of Jude is generally 
accepted as having Iwn written after that event, 
probably a.o. 75 SO. 1 his is of some importance 
in that it is evident that Jude endorses 2 FVter as 
being apostolic and likewise canonical, for he 
rccogni/cs Peter as an apostle and gifted with the 
prophetic spirit. 

11. 0( C ASION AND DATE 

We gather (i. 14) that the Epistle was written not 
long before the apostle's martyrdom and the 
date would therefore be about a.o. 66 or 67. 
News had reached him regarding the work of 
false teachers in the C'hurch and he exhorts the 
Christians to persevemnee in truth in the midst 
of error and iniidelity. He warns the false teachers 
of their guilt and danger and points to the second 
coming of the l.ord as being for them not an 
occasion for rejoicing but for judgment. The 
Christians, on the other hand, should live in the 
light of that coming, and he urges upon them 
holiness and diligence coupled with humility as 
befitting those who watch for Flis appearing. 
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II PETER: COMMENTARY 


L SALUTATION, i. 1, 2 

The apostle greets his fcIlow-Christians giving 
first his old name Sinwn^ followed by the name 
Peter^ given him by the Lord. He designates 
himself as a servant (rv mg. ‘bondservant’), or 
slave, implying absolute ownership and obedi¬ 
ence, and an apostle of Jesus Christ. An apostle 
was literally one bearing a commission ( see J l*et. 
i. In.). He addresses his readers not, as in I Peter, 
as strangers and elect, but as those who have 
obtained like precious faith with us. T heir faith is 
of equal standing, hence ‘equally precious’ (rv 
mg.). Gk, isotimon means of equal value, held in 
equal honour (cf. Acts xv. 7^11). The common 
possession of a precious faith is the bond between 


them. This faith is received apart from the merit 
of the recipient and only on the basis of the 
righteousness of God. Sec Rom. iii. 20 26 where 
this term is fully explained. The rv and rsv 
readings suggest that the reference here is to 
God the Son only. In verse 2 there is no such 
ambiguity and it seems l>csl to follow the av and 
to see in verse 1 also a reference to God the 
Father, as w'cll as to our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The greeting Grace and peace be multiplied (2) is 
in a form which is confined to Peter and Jude. 
In 1 Peter the believers can rely on God multi¬ 
plying grace and peace to them in their suFTcrings. 
So in 2 Peter they could be equally sure of 
cadequate grace for, and abundant peace in, the 
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apostasy that was rearing its head (see 1 Pel. i. 
2n.). But such blessings would come through their 
knowing God and Jesus our Lord. 

II. THE C HRISTIAN’S GROWTH, i. 3 21 

Ad things that pertain unto lije and godliness (3). 
God is the source of all spiritual growth. 1 he life 
referred to is the new life in Christ, and godliness 
is the expression of that spiritual life. I he divine 
power is the source of the divine gifts which 
come through the same channel as the grace and 
peace of i. 2, viz. through the knowledge of him 
that hath called us to glory and virtue (RV ‘by 
his own glory and virtue*; for virtue Hsv reads 
‘excellence’). Cf. 1 Pel. ii. 9. The ‘glory’ of Christ 
was the glory of His revelation of the Father 
(Jn. i. 14). Some think that the ‘virtue’ of Christ 
does not here mean His moral excellence (to 
assert that would be unnecessary), but rather His 
supreme energy and power. On the whole it 
seems preferable to accept the interpretation that 
it does refer to His supreme purity and holiness 
and to regard the ‘glory and virtue’ as corre¬ 
sponding to the ‘life and godliness’ of the pre¬ 
vious clause and as expressing together His ‘divine 
power’. The word for promises (4) is peculiar to 
2 Peter, occurring here and in iii. 13 where it has 
to do with ‘new' heavens and a new earth, where¬ 
in dwclleth righteousness'. One of the prevalent 
errors was a sceptical altitude to the second 
coming of our Lord and the refutation of that 
error is one of the main purposes of the Lpistlc. 
Here Peter refers to the matter in a preliminary 
way by a declaration that the gifts of Christ 
relate to the future as well as to the present. His 
promi.ses are precious because they arc not mere 
empty words; they arc exceeding great because 
they ix)int to the perfection and completion to 
which our present life is leading. Partakers of the 
divine nature (4). The object of the promises is 
to bring men back to God, to have the lost image 
of God restored. For the corruption that is in the 
world through lust see Jas. i. 14 and 1 Pet. ii. II. 

God has done ail that is necessary in implant¬ 
ing the divine nature, but the culture of the new 
life thereby received must be taken care of by 
the recipient in dependence upon the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Hence the apostolic exhortation 
to exercise ad diligence and add (Gk. epichori- 
gein), i.c. to supply or minister in addition. Tlie 
sense conveyed by the word is that of rendering 
the service expected of one in virtue of one's 
p>osition. To your faith virtue; and to virtue know¬ 
ledge (5). Note the Rv rendering which translates 
the preposition as ‘in’ throughout. Each quality is 
regarded as a kind of soil or atmosphere in which 
its successor is nourished. The word used for 
knowledge here is gndsis, meaning knowledge 
which admits of expansion, not epigndsijs, as in 
verses 2 and 3, which conveys the sense of full 
knowledge. Temperance (6); i.c. self-control 
(Gk. engkrateia, the power of holding oneself in). 
Patience: i.c. endurance. Godliness denotes true 
reverence for God (cf, i. 3, iii. 11). Brotherly 


kindness (7). See 1 Pet. i. 22n. The true badge of 
Christian discipleship is love one to another 
(Jn. xiii. 35). It is the presence in abundance of 
these things^ the seven graces mentioned, that 
produces in the believer fruitful activity in 
Christ. Barren (8); Rv ‘idle’. When they do 
abound Christ is know'n more and more fully. 
On the other hand, the absence of these things is 
an indication of spiritual blindness (9). J'hc rv 
mg. suggests a deliberate closing of the eyes. 
Cannot see afar off; rv ‘seeing only what is 
near’; i.e. short-sighted in respect to heavenly 
things through having the eyes fixed on the 
things of time and sense (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 18). A 
sign of being in this stale is that such a person 
forgets that he was purged from his old .\mv, i.e. 
the pardon and purifying with which the 
Christian life began. 

In verse 10 the apostle renews his exhortation 
to diligence because of the solemn possibilities 
indicated in verses 8 and 9. Make your calling and 
election sure; cf. 1 Pet. i. 2 where the divine side 
is emphasized. Here the human respon.se to the 
divine call is stressed. The divine election is 
realized through man’s response to God’s 
revelation. The outcome of this diligence is 
then set forth. Ye shad never fad (10); rv 
‘stumble’; cf. Jude 24. Ministered unto you 
abundantly (11); RV ‘richly supplied’. In verse 5 
the apostle has told them what they are to 
‘supply*. Here he tells them what, if they do so, 
will be richly supplied to them. God will spare 
no expense to perfect their lives and crown them 
with blessing. 

The exhortations of verses 3-11 are now 
confirmed in verses 12-18 by a personal appeal 
and by a consideration of the great certainties as 
supported by the apostolic witness of the 
transfiguration and by the word of prophecy. It 
is clear that one of the leading ideas in this 
pa.ssage is remembrance. His readers know the 
truth but, lest they take it for granted and so 
lose the force of it in their lives, the apostle 
declares his intention to keep it fresh in their 
memories, to pul them always in remembrance of 
these things (12), as long as he is in this tabernacle 
(13). The Greek word is skendma, ‘tent*, used 
metaphorically of the body as the habitation of 
the soul (cf. 2 Cor. v. 1). The word is a reminder 
of the frailty and temporary nature of the earthly 
body. The comparison of the body with a tent 
suits the general conception of life as a pil¬ 
grimage. He speaks of hLs departure as putting 
off this my tabernacle (14) and declares that 
Christ had shown him ‘by what death he should 
glorify God'. The allusion is to our Lord’s 
prediction in Jn. xxi. 18. Note the rv rendering, 
‘knowing that the putting ofi' of my tabernacle 
cometh swiftly’, i.e. suddenly, without warning. 
He is solicitous that after he has gone they should 
have these truths in remembrance. Decease (15); 
Gk. exodos^ ‘a way out', the same word as is 
used in the account of the transfiguration 
(Lk. ix. 30f.), 

The apostle strengthens his position by a 
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ttititnct to Ym om personal witness of the 
Uan&YvgmaXion ot Christ. He, as well as the 
other apostles, did not follow cunningly devised 
fables (16); Gk. mythoi, ‘myths’ (cf. 1 Tim. i. 4, 
iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. i. 14), The reference is to 
the false charges preferred against them by their 
persecutors of deUberalely inventing stories as a 
means of obtaining money and influence. Peter 
asserts that they were not dealing with fictions of 
the human imagination but with historical facts 
when they preached the power (cf. i. 3) and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ (16), a reference 
to the second advent. His mind goes back to 
what he had witnessed on the mount of trans¬ 
figuration. He and the other tw'o disciples were 
eyewitnesses of his majesty (16). The transfigura¬ 
tion is regarded here as an anticipation, earnest, 
or pledge of the gloiy to be re\'ealed ‘when the 
Son of man shall come in his glory’. Peter with 
James and John had witnessed the Father's 
testimony to the Son, the proof of the power and 
authority of the gospel message. The voice came 
from the excellent glory (17); Gk. megaloprepes^ 
from megas, great, and prepo^ to be fitting or 
becoming; hence majestic, that which is becom¬ 
ing a great man. (Cf. John's testimony in Jn. i. 
14, ‘we beheld his glory’.) The prophetic confir¬ 
mation follows. The argument is that the Old 
Testament prophecy concerning the Messiah had 
been made more sure (19) by being confirmed by 
the transfiguration, together with the facts of 
the earthly life and ministry of Jesus. These 
prophetic Scriptures are as ‘a lamp shining in a 
dark place’ (19, rv). The darkness shows the 
need of divine light. In Greek the word dark is 
auchmiros, from auchmos, meaning drought 
produced by excessive heat; hence it signifies dry, 
murky, dark, and is traaslated ‘squalid’ in the 
RV mg. The light of Scripture shows up the filth of 
sin. Until the day dawn, and the day star arise 
(19); another reference to the .second coming of 
the Lord (cf. verse 16). The day star comes as 
the harbinger of the dawn and is followed by the 
glorious appearing of the full light of the sun. In 
this connection Dr, W. Griffith Thomas {The 
Apostle Peter) suggests that the phrase in your 
hearts should be separated from the words until 
the day star arise, and linked with the words 
take heed; otherwise the implication would be 
that the Christians were at that time in dark¬ 
ness, which gives an erroneous idea to the whole 
meaning of the apostle. 

Verse 20 has reference to the wresting of 
Scripture by the false teachers who are con¬ 
sidered in chapter ii. Interpretation: Gk. epi- 
lyseds, meaning unloosing, unfolding, disclosing. 
Private: Gk. iJios, lit. ‘one’s own’. This may be 
interpreted in two ways. The thouglU may be 
similar to that of 1 Pet. i. 10-12; i.e. the writers of 
Scripture did not give their own explanation of 
God-breathed words but had the true meaning 
revealed to them. Or it may refer to those who 
have received the prophecies and have in mind 
the false teachers Peter is about to describe who 
propagate their own ‘private’ and untrue inter¬ 


pretations of the Old Testament Scriptures. No 
man could produce a prophecy whenever he 
wished to do so. Prophecy comes by the illumin 
ation of the Holy Spirit and men cannot under¬ 
stand or interpret it apart from the aid of the 
same Holy Spirit. This is the only direct reference 
in the Epistle to the Holy Spirit. Peter is very dear 
regarding the origin of Scripture. The prophecy 
was brought to him as it is brought to us. Note 
the importance of the Greek pheromenoi, being 
‘borne’ or ‘carried along’ by the Holy Spirit. 
Paul makes the great declaration (2 Tim. iii. 16) 
that all Scripture is ‘given by inspiration of God' 
and so asserts the inspiration of the writings. 
Here Peter declares that holy men of God were 
borne along by the Holy Spirit, thus asserting 
the inspiration of the writers. The figure he uses 
is a very vivid one. They are carried along by the 
Holy Spirit as a vessel is borne along by the wind. 
This does not involve any conclusion that they 
were unconscious instruments or mere machines; 
but it docs most emphatically involve a control 
and a ‘carrying’ power which arc quite beyond 
anything that the human will or imagination 
can claim for itself. Here is a basis not only 
for the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures but also for the doctrine of the entire 
trustworthiness or ‘infallibility’ thereof (sec also 
1 Pet. i. Ilf.). 

III. FALSE TEACHERS, ii. 1 22 

It is round this chapter that the Peter-Jude con¬ 
troversy has been waged (sec Introduction), I'hc 
similarity between the two is most .striking, cf. 
especially 2 Pet. ij. 2, 4, 6, 11, 17; Jude 4-18, The 
I.C.C. suggests that the errors denounced by 
both writers took their origin from Corinth, that 
the disorder was spreading, that Peter took 
alarm and wrote hi,s second Epistle, sending a 
copy to Jude with the warning that the danger 
w'as urgent, and that Jude at once i.ssucd a similar 
letter to the churches in which he was personally 
interested. Compare the noic.s given here with 
the commentary on Jude. 

a. Marks of the false tetichers (ii. 1-3) 

This chapter opens with a reminder that in the 
history of Israel many false prophets arose; cf. 

1 ICi. xxii; Je. xxiii; Ezk. xiii; Zc. xiii. 4, etc. 
Our I^rd had also warned against false teachers; 
cf. Mt. vii. 15, xxiv. Ilf. These warnings Peter 
now confirms. From the latter part of the 
chapter it may be gathered that the false teachers 
had already appeared and were at work in the 
Church (sec verses 9-19). The word privily con¬ 
veys the suggestion of the presence of a spy or 
traitor. Cf, Gal. ii. 4 where Greek pareisaktos is 
translated in rv as ‘privily brought in*. In the 
same verse Greek pareiserchomai is translated 
‘came in privily*. In both instances the reference 
is to Judaizers brought in by the circumcision 
party to accomplish the overthrow of the faith. 
Cf. also Jude 4 where Greek pareisdud is trans¬ 
lated ‘crept in privily*. The characteristic mark 
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of these false teachers is that they introduce 
damnable (rv ‘destructive’) heresies (J); RV mg. 
‘sects of perdition’. The Greek hairesis denotes 
primarily ‘choice’ or ‘choosing’; then that which 
is chosen and hence an opinion, especially a 
self-willed opinion, which leads to division and 
the formation of sects (cf. Acu xxiv. 5). The 
term ‘heresy* in the New 'lestament implies not 
erroneous opinion only but accompanying false 
standards of conduct, A heresy is always a 
denial of Christ’s work and authority. The Lord 
that bought them (Gk. despotis) implies absolute 
lordship and dominion, a thought which is 
carried further by the apostle by bringing in the 
idea of ‘buying’, as a master buys a slave (cf. 1 
Pet. i. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 20. vii. 23). Note that Peter 
is in no doubt as to what the result of such 
conduct will be. 

From the remainder of the Epistle it is evident 
that the heresy was that of antinomianism, i.e. 
the doctrine that under the gospel di.>pensation 
the moral law is not binding since faith alone is 
sufficient for salvation. Pernicious ways (2) is 
better rendered as in rv, ‘lascivious doings*. 
The way of truth will be discredited in the eyes 
of the world because of the laxity of morals 
permitted, preached and practised by the false 
teachers and those who were drawn into their 
net through their use of feigned (or ‘fabricated’) 
words (3), Gk. plastois^ ‘moulded’ (cf. Eng. 
‘plastic’), and through their covetousness, or 
greed of gain, by which they exploited the un¬ 
wary, But their doom was certain. Judgment 
Ungereth not (3); i.e, is not idle in working itself 
out; nor does damnation (rv ‘destruction’) 
slumber, but is watchful, waiting for the 
appointed hour. 

b. The certainty of judgment (ii. 4-9) 

This is confirmed by three illustrations from the 
Old Testament. 

i. The fall of the angels (ii. 4). If God spared not 
the angels that sinned. Sec notes on Jude 6-8. 
There is no specific reference in the Old Testa¬ 
ment to a fall of angels unless Gn. vi. 1-4 be 
interpreted in this way. There are, however, 
frequent references in the book of Enoch to such 
a fall and descriptions of its nature. These may 
themselves be derived from an interpretation of 
the Genesis pas.sage which regards the ‘sons of 
God’ as angels. Plummer, in Ellicott’s Com¬ 
mentary, suggests that the false teachers may 
have u^ this book in their corrupt teaching 
and that Peter introduces the reference here as a 
kind of argumentum ad hominem against them. 
Then Jude, recognizing the allusion, adopted it 
and made it more plain. But cast them down to 
hell: Gk. tartar^sas. ‘Tartarus’ was the name 
given to the deepest abyss of the lower world 
and was regarded as being far below Hades, 
although sometimes the term was used as being 
synonymous with it. And delivered them into 
chains of darkness^ Authorities are divided be¬ 
tween this translation and that of the rv, ‘pits of 
darkness’; i.e. between the Greek seirais and 


seirois. Probably the term ‘pits* is more in 
keeping with the thought of Tartarus immediately 
preceding. In either case the meaning is clear. 
To be reserved unto judgment. In the apocalyptic 
book of Enoch vi—xix {Translations of Early 
Documents Series) an account is given of the 
fallen angels and Enoch’s relation to them. 
Enoch is shown the darkness and there he saw 
‘the prisoners (the angels) suspended, reserved 
for and awaiting the eternal judgment’. 

ii. The deluge (ii. 5). Noah is described as a 
preacher of righteousness. It is explicitly stated in 
Genesis that ‘Noah was a just man and perfect in 
his generations, and Noah walked with God’ 
(Gn. vi. 9). Noah the eighth person. According to 
Greek idiom this is equivalent to ‘Noah and 
seven others’ (cf. rv). 

iii. The overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(il. 6-9). Note the parallelism with Lk. xvii. 
26-29; sec Jude 7n. No mention is made by Jude 
of the deliverance of Lot. The dc.scription of 
Lot as given by Felcr is significant. So righteous 
was he that his soul was grieved every day by the 
ktscivious life of the lawless men around him 
(7; see rv). Verse 9 is the apodosis, or second 
half, of the conditional sentence of which verses 
4-8 are the protasis, or first half. The sentence 
therefore reads ‘For if God spared not the angels 
. . . and spared not the ancient world but pre¬ 
served Noah . . . and turned the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah into ashes ... but delivered 
righteous Lot . , . (then) the Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptations' (Gk. 
peirasmos, used here in the sense of trial rather 
than solicitation to evil). He knows also how to 
‘keep the unrighteous under punishment* (rv) 
now; the reference is not merely to their being 
punished at some future date. The verb is used 
in the passive voice, lit. ‘being punished*. Unto 
the day of judgment: cf. the Old Testament term 
‘day of Jehovah’, the time when God manifests 
Himself to vindicate righteousness. In the New 
Testament it is associated with the second coming 
of Christ to judge the world. ‘The wicked already 
suffer for sin but the full measure of their 
punishir.cnt will be inflicted hereafter’ (Cent. 
Bible). 

c. The false teachers further described (ii. 10-16) 
There is no break in the Greek between verses 9 
and 10 although the apostle seems to proceed to 
give a further and fuller description of the false 
teachers. The evil is regarded as existing among 
those who made profession of Christianity. Their 
character is described first as licentious and 
wilful. They are libertines, carnal, gratifying 
defiling lusts; they also defy the authority of 
civil powers, i.e. they practise their abominations 
so as to keep out of the reach of the letter of the 
law. The term government^ or dominion (Gk. 
kyriotis), is used twice by Paul (Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 
16) and is translated ‘lordship*. So also Jude 8. 
It may refer to our Ixjrd, for the false teachers 
despised the Lordship of Christ which was the 
central theme of apostolic preaching. ‘Daring, 
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self-willed, they tremble not to rail at dignities’ 
(10, Rv). Dignities; Gk. doxa, i.e. an appearance 
commanding respect or manifestation of glory; 
it is used of angelic powers in respect of their 
state as commanding recognition. Verse 11 is 
obscure and difficult. The audacious conduct of 
the false teachers is contrasted with the more 
becoming demeanour of the angels who. when 
withstanding evil, do not abuse their opponents. 
The interpretation is made more clear by refer¬ 
ence to Jude 9. 

Peter now deals with more of their character¬ 
istics. They are natural hruie beasts (rv ^creatures 
without reason’); i.e. he regards them as being 
bom mere animals, rymJe to he taken and 
destroyed (12), As animals are trapped through 
their eagerness to satisfy their appetite so self- 
indulgence betrays these false teachers to their 
ruin (sec Cent. Bible). The whole context implies 
an unspeakable depth of degradation and infamy. 
No language can be too strong in which to 
express the apostle's scornful condemnation. He 
next points out their recklessness. They are 
qualified neither by spiritual nor intellectual 
power for the office of teacher which they have 
assumed and so thes' speak evil of the things that 
they understand not. But their doom is cenain. 
They shall utterly perish in their covn corruption 
(12). The Greek idiom, showing the emphasis 
from the repetition of the .same root both in the 
noun and the verb, is preserved in the rv. Having 
done wrong to others, they will incur the retribu¬ 
tion of being similarly wronged themselves. 

Peter novs deals with their sensuality. They 
count it pleasure to riot in the day time (13). This 
was considered the height of self-indulgence and 
sin (cf. Acts ii. 15; Rom. xiii. 13, 14; 1 The'>. \. 7). 
The Greek tryphC\ translated by the r\' here ‘to 
revel’, is cognate to the word etryphesate of Jas. 
V. 5 which RV translates ‘lived delicately*. It is 
possible therefore that ‘in the day time', Cik. 
en hemeraii), may mean ‘in a da> of judgment’, 
i.e. in a great crisis in the history of the Church 
and the world. These men are also hypocrites. 
Spots they are and blemishes, sporting themselves 
with their own deceivings (rv ‘revelling in their 
love-feasts’) while they feast with you (13). The 
MSS both here and in Jude 12 vaiy between 
Greek apatais, ‘deceivings’, and agapais, ‘feasts 
of love’. The latter is more generally favoured. 
The love-feasts were at first connected with the 
observance of the Lord's Supper, but afterwards 
separated from it. They were a witness of the 
new brotherhood in which rich and poor met 
together (see 1 Cor. xi. 17-22). The meaning of 
the passage seems to be that even while these 
false teachers were living in sin they did not 
hesitate to associate themselves with the Christ¬ 
ian love-feasts, making even these an occasion 
for revelling. Their sensuality was reflected in 
their eyes and they were quite unable to restrain 
themselves frorp the sin of sclf-indulgcncc. The 
depth of their sin is sounded in the phrase 
beguiling unstable souls (14); rv ‘enticing un- 
stedfast souls’. Not only do they then^sclvcs 


indulge in awful iniquity but they also allure 
weak and young Christians to their way of life. 
And so to their greed of gain already mentioned 
is added this wantonness. I'heir whole character 
is summed up in the apostle's next word, cursed 
children (cf. ‘son of perdition’, 2 I'hcs. ii. 3; 
‘children of wrath’, Eph. ii. 3): which have for¬ 
saken the right way, and are gone astray, following 
the way of Balaam (14, 15; cf. Nu. xxii. 23, 
xxxi. 8, 16). Balaam is depicted in the Old Testa¬ 
ment narrative as one who had the true prophetic 
impulse, being commissioned of God to utter 
the message from Him. But he allowed the 
greed of gain to triumph over that prophetic 
impulse to his own ultimate undoing. No 
comparison could have better shown the par¬ 
ticular sin of the false teachers and the doom to 
which it led. Balaam stands out in the sacred 
record as an instance of one who knew what 
was right and deliberately did what was wrong, 
thas exhibiting the awful danger of trilling with 
conscience or trying, as it W'ere, to bargain with 
God in such a way that the profits of disobedience 
may be reaped w ithout formally disobeying Him. 
His attempt to twist God’s will into conformity 
with his own plans and aims wrought disaster for 
Israel and brought him to a disastrous and dis¬ 
honoured end. In his footsteps and towards his 
doom the false teachers were taking their daring 
.self-willed way. Note the repetition from verse 

13, loved the wages of unrighteousness, to empha¬ 
size the parallelism between the false teachers of 
the Old Testament and those of the New. 

d. The influence of the false teachers (ii. 17 19) 

They arc wells without water (17); i.e. empty and 
having no real vitality. Like clouds in a storm 
they arc unstable and unreliable (cf. Eph. iv. 

14, ‘carried about with every wind of doctrine'), 
i.e. they base no settled principles. Their ruin is 
again foretold. 7he mist of darkness (17): rv 
more graphically describes it as ‘blackness of 
darkness’. The apo.stlc declares that the teach¬ 
ing of these heretics i.s both pretentious and 
demoralizing. It consists of great swelling words 
oj vanity (18; Molf. ‘arrogant futilities’), an 
expression which carries the ideas of exaggera¬ 
tion, boastfulness, unreality and emptiness. It is 
demoralizing in that it finds easy victims in those 
who are clean escaped from them who live in 
error (18), and, appealing lo their latent passions, 
.seduces them into the way of sensual .self-indul¬ 
gence. I'he tragedy is seen in the fact that, though 
these teachers are proclaiming freedom in the 
realms of thought and life, the abolition of 
moral restrictions and the gratification of natural 
desires, they arc actually forging fetters for 
those who are their dupes. They are mastered by 
their own evil desires and arc therefore them¬ 
selves in grievous bondage. 

e. Falling from grace (ii. 2(1 22) 

Whether these verses refer lo the false teachers 
themselves or to those who are led astray by 
them has been for long a matter of controversy. 
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On the whole it seems best to regard the par¬ 
ticulars of judgment here set forth as applicable 
to the false teachers. If the reference is to con¬ 
verts who have been deceived and betrayed 
through weakness and inexperience, the hope¬ 
lessness of their ruin seems almost incredible. 
On the other hand, the punishment reserved for 
teachers who have done such despite to truth and 
purity does seem appropriate. 1'hese men had 
not been hypocrites and pretenders all the time. 
Through Jesus Christ they had once known the 
way of righteousness (21) and had even followed 
it with the result that they had escaped from the 
‘defilements of the world' (20, Rv). But now they 
had again become entangled and ensnared. For 
the thought of verse 21 see Heb. vi. 4-6, x. 26-31, 
39, and the Appendix 111 to Hebrews dealing 
with the warning passages in that Epistle. There 
is something not only disappointing but, in a 
sense, disgusting in such a fall from the heights of 
Christian experience to the depths of degradation. 
I his finds expression in two proverbs, the first of 
which is taken from Pr. xxvi. 11 and the second 
from an unknown source. The point of the 
proverbs is that the sins to which the false 
teachers had returned were utterly loathsome and 
ttie fact that they had fallen into them show'ed 
that, at heart, they were still evil. Their nature, 
in which sin was so deeply ingrained, was 
unchanged. 

l\. THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. ill. 1-18 
a. The promise of our Lord’s coming (iii. 1-7) 

1 he closing chapter of the Epistle opens with a 
reference to the apostle’s purpose in writing, 
namely, to stir up your pure mincis by way of 
remembrance (cf. i. 12), to remind them of the 
teaching of the prophets and the apostles and 
especially of the warnings that in the last days 
men would arise who would laugh at the idea of 
any second coming of the Lord from heaven. 
Some have mistaken iii. 1 for the opening of 
another Epistle which was combined with the 
first and second Epistles by unknown editors. The 
verse is, in reality, a resumption of i. 12, 13 and 
is intended to lay special stress on the explanation 
of the appearance of the false teachers. 

In all their pernicious doctrine there was one 
point which was specially disastrous, namely, 
their scoffing scepticism with reference to the 
second coming. The questioning of this not only 
struck at the very root of apostolic teaching but 
inevitably had an adverse effect on the moral 
life of the Christian community, encouraging 
a loosening of moral ties and a sinful self- 
indulgence. Peter now brings the question to the 
forefront, exposes the weakness of the arguments 
put forth by the false teachers on the question of 
our Lord’s delaying His coming, and, setting 
before hi.s readers the truer point of view, ex¬ 
horts to a manner of life befitting those who look 
for the Lord from heaven. He stirs up their 
’sincere minds' (so rv; cf. 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor.i. 12, 
ii 17; Phil. i. 10). The apostle bears testimony to 


the reality of their spiritual life. An effective 
antidote to false doctrine is to recall and dwell 
on the teaching already received, fhe apostle 
appeals to the same witnesses as those already 
invoked in i. 16-21. He unites a reference to Old 
Testament prophecy and apostolic teaching, 
which is described as the commandment (2), and 
exhorts them to give particular heed to this 
teaching in the light of the dangers surrounding 
them. These dangers are threefold: scoffing, 
evil living and scepticism (3, 4). This scepticism 
struck at a most deeply cherished expectation, 
namely, the imminent return of the Lord. The 
realization of that hope was not yet and there 
seemed no ready answer to the question of the 
sceptics who argued that since the fathers fell 
asleep there had been a continuity of the natural 
order. The reference may be cither to the pro¬ 
genitors of Israel or to the first generation of the 
disciples of Christ who had died w^ithout seeing 
the advent for which they had looked (cf. 1 Thes. 
iv. 15). Lest their hope should fade into doubt or 
into complete despair Peter proposes a correc¬ 
tive. He shows the unreality and deliberate sin of 
such scepticism. They have wilfully ignored the 
plain teaching of Gn. i, the record of creation. 
The earth, the heavens, the water were made 
by the divine fiat, by the word of God {5). Besides, 
the world that then was^ being overflowed with 
water, perished (6). Therefore it is not true to say 
that all things have continued as they were from 
the beginning. He proceeds to warn scoffers 
that, as formerly water was God's instrument for 
destruction, so now fire waits only God's time 
to do the same work. Thougli God may delay, 
His judgments are certain and His instrument 
ready at hand (cf. ii. 3n.). 

b. An explanation of the delay (Iii. ^10) 

This is found in the character and purpose of 
God. God is not limited by time. There is a 
difference between the divine and human methods 
of computation. One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years (8), a deduction from Ps. xc. 4 
(Lxx), ‘A thousand years in thy sight are but as 
the day’. In the eternity of God a thousand years 
count for less than a day in the short life of man. 
Man’s life belongs to the temporal order and is 
marked by time divisions. The eternal order is 
other than that of time. The delay therefore is 
no indication of divine hcedlessness. Any 
seeming delay is rather to be interpreted as 
dictated by merciful compassion. His purpose is 
one of love and mercy (9). His delay is an 
increased opportunity for salvation. It is not 
because God has forgotten but because He 
loves that the coming is delayed. The day of the 
Lord will come^ however; that is absolutely 
certain (10). His longsuffering is balanced by 
justice. It will come suddenly, as a thief in the 
night, when men arc not looking for il (cf. Mt. 
xxiv. 43; 1 Thes. v. 2). Hence the need for un¬ 
ceasing vigilance and preparedness. On that day 
the heavens shall pass away (cf. Mk. xiii. 24; Is. 
xxxiv. 4) with a great noise (Gk. rhoizedony The 
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noun rhoizos is used of the w hizzing of I he arrow 
or the rustling of wings; here, however, it seems 
to refer to the roaring of a lire, or probably to 
the rolling of the heavens together as a scroll 
(cf. Is. .\xxiv. 4). Elements (10): Gk. stoicheia. 
The kv mg. ‘heavenly bodies’ (i.e. the sun, 
moon and stars) supplies iJie interpretation on 
which there is fairly general agreement. 

c. Practical issue (iii, 11-13) 

So terrible a prospect bringing to a dose the 
present dispensation ought to liavc a powerful 
elfect on life and conduct. 1 he mind of man am 
picture nothing more awtul Ilian to be caught un¬ 
ready and unprepared by si'cli a di\ inc visitation. 
On the other hand il ought to be to the hehever 
an incentive to holy living. In Greels the words 
holy conversation and ^.^oJloiess (11) arc in the 
plural, signifying ‘all kinds i^f’. HoK living will 
have ihc effect of causing them to Ic'ok for and 
desire earnestly (kv mg. ‘hastcniiig’) the lominj; 
of the Jay of OoJ (12). This expression is unusual: 
it is spoken of as tivj time ‘by rea.son of which' 
(Rv) these physical convulsions arc to take place 
and as ushering in the ne^v heavens and a new 
earthy wherein dwelleth riiahtcousness (13): i.e. 
rigl’iieousness has her pennanent home there. 
According to his promise fJ3); cf. Is. Ixv. 17, 
and for die fultilmcnt sec Rev. x\i. 1. 

d. Closing exhortations (lii. 14 18) 

The apostle argues that the logical outcome of 
these warnings and 'promises should be an 
earnest endeavour after a holy life. Ihc attitude 
that befits a man who is looking for the coming 
is one neither of idle anticipation nor of feverish 
dread, but of confident watchfulness and pre¬ 
paration. He gi'-cs diligence that lie may be 
found of him in peace (14), net the peace of 
quietude and sti'lTiCss but of harmony and 
absence of di.scord: i.e. co-operation without 
friction or hindering dioturbunce between man's 
will and God's, iyiihout spot, and blanwless 
(14); Gk, aspiloi kai amometoi in contrast to 
the false teachers who arc described as spiloi kai 
momoi in ii. 13, As under the old covenant the 
offering made to God niu.si be whole and sound, 
so the consecration of the Christian to God must 
be free from any taint of self. The longsujfcriny 
of our Lord is salvation (1.^): Peter reaffirms 
what he lias already said in verse 9. Instead of 
complaining about the seeming <lelay in the 
Lord'.s return and describing it as slacknc.ss, 
they should regard it a.s a graciously bestowed 


opportunity for repentance and for working out 
that salvation which God had wrought in them. 
Even as our beloved brother Paul also . . . hath 
written. It is impossible to say with certainty to 
which of the Pauline letters Peter refers, but a 
reference to the Epistle to the Romans seems 
most probable. Peter refers to Paul as being not 
only a fellow-Christian but a colleague and 
brother apostle, and he freely acknowledges 
Paul's inspiration and authority, the wisdom 
given unto him. In this way he disabuses the 
minds of his rciidcrs of any difference between 
the Pauline and Petrine teaching and attitude 
towards the second coming. The estimate already 
given to Paul's Lpisties is also indicated. They 
were associated with the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures the Word of God. Even at this early 
date the unlearned and unstable had begun to 
wrest (Ki), i.e. twist or stretch as on the rack, the 
teaching of tiie apostle in the same way as they 
did the other Scriptures. ‘Unlearned* here really 
means untrained in the study of the Scriptures. 

Peter's last warning is Beware lest ye . . . fall 
from your own stedfastness (17), They have been 
faithfii!i> warned of the dangers besetting them 
and of the jiossibiliiy of their own failure in face 
ol them. The false teachers were able and 
inllucnlial. 1 here was all the more need therefore 
for constant watch! ulnc>s on the pan of the 
('hristians Ic^t they should be carried aw'ay by 
them. It was very natural that the apostle's hist 
injunclioit should lx; grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(18). The grace is that of wliich Christ is the 
Ciivcr, It surrounds and upholds them and is 
the ver> atmosphere of their life. As they abide in 
it l.hcy arc to keep on growing, for it is only by 
continuoiiN rrovs ih that the po.ssibility of falling 
can be cUcctualiN overcome (cf. I Pel. ii. 2). But 
they are also to grow in knowledge of their 
Lord. Knowledge of God implies personal 
experience and continuous fellowship, the 
secret of Christian steadfastness and progress. 

To hint he glory both now and for ever. Amen 
(18), a form of doxology of which Jude 25 is 
an expansion and adaptation. The expression 
translated for e\er is unique. It is rendered by 
KV mg. as ‘unto the day of eternity’. In spite of 
all the perplexities, oppositions and failure.s. the 
C'hnstians are exhorted to praise <iod and to 
ascrilx; lo Him glory both now and unto that 
eternal day, the dawning of which will be 
heralded by the coming of the Lord. 

Andrkw McNab. 
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THE EPISTLES OF JOHN 


I JOHN ; INTRODUCTION 


Th<; iipistlcs which bcur the name of John arc 
anonymotjs. I lie first Epistle has neither address 
nor signature. But there arc such close affinities 
with the fourth Gostxl in style and subject- 
matter that most scholars agree that all four 
writings are from the same hand, liven those few 
who think otherwise are constrained to admit 
that tlie writer of the hist hpistlc must have 
been 5omeoi;c strongly influeitccd by the 
Gospel writer. Ihcre is no good reason for re¬ 
jecting the tradition that the writer of all four 
documents was the apostle John, the son of 
/clx'dec. 

f here is a close connection between the Gospel 
and the lirst Hpistlc; indeed, the Epistle is in 
checl a .sequel to the Gospel. 'Eiic Gospel is 
spccihcally said to have been written ‘that ye 
might believe that Jcsus is the C'hri.st, lire Son of 
Ciod; and that believing \e might have life 
through his name’ (Jn. xx. 31). The Epistle w’as 
written ‘unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God: iliat ye may know iliat ye have 
eternal life' (1 Jn. v. 13). I he Go.spcl w'as written 
to awaKcn life-giving faith in Jesus Christ; the 
Epistle to justify assurance of the possession of 
it and to give instruction in the injths of the 
faith. 

The lipisile w'as written at a lime when false 
teaching of a Citio.siic type had made its appear¬ 
ance and had even caused some to secede from 
ific church (ii. 19). Gnosticism took on many 
forms, but its basic a.ssumptions seem always 
to have been tluit matter is evil, and only spirit is 
good, but that by know'ledge (Gk. g/idsis) of a 
kind known only to the initiates the spirit of 
man might be released from its material prison 
and rise upward to Cod. Where such a system 


was combined with Christianity serious results 
followed. In the first place it denied lire possibility 
of a real incarnation, for God, being good, could 
not be thought of as coming into contact with 
evil matter; and this in turn ruled out the 
possibility of an aionemeni, for the Son of God 
could not have suffered on the cross. Then 
again, if salvation came by knowledge it could 
be iicld that right living was completely un¬ 
important, and the worst forms of Gnosticism 
cast their cloak of knowledge over rank licen¬ 
tiousness. The Eprsiie is steadily addressed to 
the exposure and refutation of such erroneous 
claims. ‘John in this Epistle sets forth three 
marks of a real know ledge of and fellow ship with 
God, lacking which all claims to possess these 
high privileges were false. These marks are, 
first, righteousness of life, ^second, brotherly 
love, and third, faith in Jesus as God incarnate’ 
{Search the Scriptures, I.V.F., p. 284). These 
three themes will be found continually reappear¬ 
ing liiroughout the letter. 

The Epistle is dominated by two great thoughts 
of God—God is light (i. 5) and God is love 
(iv. 8, 16). God is the sun in the spiritual sky, 
the source of light to the minds and of wannlh 
to the hearts of 11 is children. From this comes the 
responsibility that the children should live up 
to the highest moral standards and, as we have 
noted already, this is .stressed again and again 
(sec, e.g., ii. 1-6, iii. 3, 6, 9, v. 1-3). But we do not 
find anything like a harsh or distant admonition; 
rather the author addresses his readers with 
intimate knowledge, fatherly solicitude and 
lender concern—‘Little children*; ‘Beloved’; 
*My little children, let no man deceive you'; 
‘Little children, keep yourselves from idols*. 


I JOHN : OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. PROLOGUE, i. 1-4 

II. THE CONDITIONS OF FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. i. 5—ii. 6 

III. RIVAL LOVES, ii. 7-17 

IV. THE CHRISTIAN AND THE ANTICHRIST, ii. 18-28 

V. CHILDREN OF GOD. ii. 29—iii. 3 

VI. CHILDREN OF GOD AND CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL, iii. 4-10 

VII. BROTHERLY LOVE A CRUCIAL TEST OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
iii. 11-24 
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Vm. THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH AND THE SPIRIT OF ERROR, iv. 1-6 

IX. THE LOVE OF GOD. iv. 7-21 

X. LOVE, FAITH AND VICTORY, v. 1-5 

XL WITNESSES TO THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST, v. 6-12 
XIL CONCLUSION, v. 13-21 

I JOHN : COMMENTARY 


L PROLOGUE, i. 1-4 

These verses I'orni one higlily compressed and 
compiicaied sentence in the Greek, and it is not 
without dihiculties. But the following seem to he 
the important points. 

The gospel message is being summed up in 
the pregnant phrase the \\ 'otLt of life (I). where 
Word recalls Him who was in the beginning 
‘with God' and ‘was God’ (Jn. i. 1), who was 
‘made flesh' and took up His dwelling among 
men (Jn. i. 14), and life reminds us that ‘in him 
was life; and the life was the light of men' 
(Jn. i, 4). This gospel was no novelty or after¬ 
thought (it was from the beginning), nor was it 
concerned with some mythical figure like the 
shadowy forms of the Greek mysteries, but with 
a genuine historical Person, who had Ixen heard 
and seen and even handled (1; cf. Lk xxiv, 39; 
Jn. XX. 20, 24tY.). The gospel message is not a 
theory or fancy tale, but the record of the life 
and presence among men in tangible form of the 
living God in the person of His Son. 

In the sudden parenthesis which breaks in 
abruptly in verse 2 John sets foriti his justification 
for thus speaking of Jcsus Christ, namely, that he 
sjx'aks from personal experience. VV'lial he told 
was not only no ‘cunningly dexised fable' (2 
Pet. i. 16), nor even a carried talc, but a lir.st-hand 
record of blessed privileges enjo>ed by himself 
and many more in familiar inieicourse with 
Jesus Christ during the days of His flesh. It was 
news too good to keep to themseives; they must 
bear witness. 

The gospel message was proclaimed to the 
recipients of the Epistle in order that they might 
enjoy fellowship with those who proclaimed it. 
But the clause that se also may have fcllovsship 
with us (3) docs not only mean ‘that there may 
be friendly relations between us’, but ‘that you 
may share with us our relationship with the 
Father and the Son’. The basic idea in fellowship 
(Gk. koinonid) is that of having ihing-s in com¬ 
mon, of partnership or sharing, and it is often 
used of business affairs (cf. Lk. v. 10). Specifically 
Christian fellowship is a sharing in the common 
life in Christ througli the Holy Spirit, and it 
points us to the gift of God. It is fellowship 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ O). 

In verse 4 both write and we are emphatic in 
the Greek, stressing both that the message is in 
a precise and abiding form, and that it was 


written ‘hy those who had full auihoiiiy to 
write' (VVestcott). In the second clause it is not 
ccilain whether we should read your Joy or 
‘our joy' (R\), the manuscript evidence being 
slightly in f.,ivour of ‘our*. Bui it dcx:s not 
greatly matter which we read for, as Brooke 
reminds us, ‘In the spiritual harvest, .sowxt and 
reaper rejoice together,’ The essential point is 
that true joy comes only from fellowship with 
God. 


n. THE CONDIMONS OE FELLOWSHIP 
W ITH GOD. i. 5 ii. 6 

Having made it clear that the purpose of his 
writing is that hi.s readers may enter into fellow¬ 
ship, John now proceeds to deduce from the 
nature ot God the conditions of fellowship. 
God is h^ht, he says, aiid in him is no darkness at 
all {5: cf. Ps. ,\\vii. I; Jn. i, 4-9), the symbolism 
directing our minds to the splendour and purity 
of (lod and to the illumination to which our 
lives are exposed. Nothing can be hid from Him 
(cf. Ps. xc. 8), and because He is light He will 
demand that His people walk in the Itpht (7). 

Ihc writer now deals with llircc obstacles to 
fellowship. First, there is the allegation that we 
have fellowship with Him while wc walk in 
darkness (6). This Is a lie, for since God is light 
it Is not possible to be in fellowship with Him 
and at the same time to be in darkness. Light and 
darkness arc incompatible. W'c are reminded 
that Chrislianiiy is essentially practical. In the 
case of such men as those John is describing the 
life gives the lie to the lip. T he phrase walk in the 
light {!) probably looks back to our Lord's 
words in Jn. \i. 9, 10. In view of verse 5 wc may 
interpret as he is in the tight as expressing the 
completeness of the fellowship of the Son with 
the Father. It is only when wc arc living rightly 
that wc can be said to be in fellowship with 
each other (.see verse 3), and John proceeds lo 
stress that cleansing from sin comes only from 
the blood of Jesus Christ (7). This Iasi expression 
means ‘the life given up in death’ and not simply 
‘the life’ as some commentators allege. Cleanseth 
is in the continuous present and signifies ‘goes 
on cleansing’. 

'I he second false teaching which is opposed Is 
that of maintaining that wc have na sin (S). ‘To 
have sin’ means more than ‘to sin*, and includes 
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the idea of ‘the principle of which the sinful acts 
are the several manifestations* (Brooke). It 
expresses the idea of responsibility for sins 
committed which was apparently denied by the 
Gnostic teachers. We might compare the man 
today who says that sin is just a disease, or 
weakness, due to heredity, environment, neces¬ 
sity or the like, so that it is his fate and not his 
fault. Such a man does but deceive himself. By 
contrast, if we confess our sins we receive a for¬ 
giveness which is rooted in the nature of our 
God who is faithful ami just (9). 

The third error is to say we have not sinned 
(10). In etfect, this claim to sinlcssncss calls God 
a liar for, quite apart from specific passages in 
Ciod’s Word, the whole of God's dealings with 
men implies that man is a sinner requiring salva¬ 
tion. fo deny this is to reject his word. 

In contrast with all this John sets the truth. He 
faces the fact that C'hristians are not faultless; 
yet he dtx^s not regard this as something which 
may be viewed complacently, for the purpose of 
his wilting is that ye sin not (ii. I). But sin dtx^s 
iKCur, and he g^K's on to speak of God's pro¬ 
vision whereby we have an advocate with the 
f ather^ Jesus C'hrist the righteous: and he is the 
pn/pitiation jot our sins (1, 2). The word trans¬ 
lated aavoctUe is parakletos, used elsewhere in 
the New I csiamenl only of the Holy Spirit (who 
is l eferrcd to un another 'Paraclete' in Jn. xiv. 16). 
its essential meaning is ‘one called to the side of' 
another in order to render assistance. It was used 
frequently in the law courts of the counsel for 
defence or of others called to assist, as, for 
example, by giving evidence. Ihe thought here 
is that Jesus pleads for sinners. Wc have two 
indications of the manner of His activity on our 
behalf: the first in that He is called the rij^hteous, 
which shows us that our deliverance is not in 
defiance of but in accordance with right; and 
the second in that He is the propitiation for our 
sins. Thi.s expression reminds us of the process of 
making atonement by the offering of sacrifice in 
the Old I cstamenl, and also of the wrath of God 
towards everything that is evil, which wrath is 
to be reckoned w itli in any prtx:ess of salvation. 
By His death on the cross Christ has made a full 
atonement, and we need fear the wrath no more. 
The very Son of God, at once the plea and the 
Pleader, sacrifice and Priest, must prevail in 
the counsels of a God who is ‘faithful and just' 
(i. 9), i.e. true to His promises and consistent 
with Himself. 

Next comes a test by which men can know 
whether, in spite of failures, they are in the right 
relationship with God, walking in fcllow^ship 
with Him. 'Fhis test is whether they keep His 
commandments or not, for it is impossible that 
those who really know God should be unaffected 
in their daily living by this knowledge. As Paul 
put it: ‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things arc passed away; behold, all 
things arc become new’ (2 Cor, v. 17). So in¬ 
evitable is this that the man who claims to know 
God« but does not keep His commandments, is 


called a liar (4). By contrast, God’s love is per¬ 
fected^ i.e. is achieving its object and end, in the 
man that keepeth his word (5). Abideth in him (6). 
This is a clear reference to our Lord’s teaching 
which John had recorded in his Gosjx:! (.see 
Jn. XV. 4~1J). The description of life as a ‘walk’ 
was a favourite expression w'ith Paul. Here the 
thought links up with i. 6, 7, above. The Christ¬ 
ian's life should be marked by that unbroken, 
consistent fellowship with God which so 
characterized the life of our Lord. 


III. RIVAL LOVES, ii. 7-17 

The commandment spoken of in verses 7, 8 is 
not defined, but there can be no doubt that it is 
the commandment of Christian love, 'fhis is not 
a novelty, but an old commandment which ye 
had from the hcf(inning (7), where the beginning 
has been understood cither of the beginning of 
Christian faith, or of the giving of the law under 
Moses, or even earlier. It is not easy to decide, 
but probably the definition of the old com¬ 
mandment as ‘the word which ye heard* t-RV) 
points us to the first (cf. Jn. xiii. M). Also, it 
we are right in linking verse 6 with Jn. xv, this 
may have led John to recall the way in which 
our Lord repealed the commandment in that 
discourse (sec Jn. xv. 12). The commandment is 
new (S) in the sen.se that it must continually be 
related to the changing situation of the recipients. 
Progress is made and circumstances change and 
so the commandment is always new. Tltere is 
always a new' urgency about the old command 
for those for whom Christ died. 

This commandment, as Mofiati puts it, is 
‘realized in him and also in yourselves, because 
the darkness is passing away and the true light 
is already shining* (K), Christ has Himself 
fulfilled the command to love, and He infuses a 
like love into His followers, so that a man’s 
attitude to his brother reveals whether he is 
w'alking in the light or in the darkness. If he 
displays love, he walks with a sure foot, for love 
rids his heart of everything that w'ould cause 
him to stumble. If he displays hatred, let him 
say what he will, he is on the wrong track and it 
will lead him to ruin, for hate blinds the eyes 
(9-11). 

John has an apiteal to make, but before 
making it he i-ecognizes the Christian experience 
of his readers. Verses 12-14 consist of two 
sequences each with a threefold address, to 
children^ fathers and young men. Considerable 
ingenuity has been expended upon the definition 
of these classes, and on the change of tense from 
‘I wTitc' to ‘1 wrote’ (Rv mg.). It is true that there 
is a certain appropriateness in the allocation of 
qualities, as knowledge to fathers (those old in 
the faith) and strength to young men; but, in¬ 
asmuch as all the qualities mentioned are the 
possession of all believers, it is probabl.v best to 
regard the division as a stylistic device adding 
emphasis, for as Dodd says, ‘all Christians are 
(by grace, not nature) children in innocence and 
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dependence on the heavenly Father, young men 
in strength, and Taihers in experience.’ 

Having thus made it clear that he writes to 
those whose sifts are Jorgiven (12), who know 
God (13) and who have experience of victory 
over evil (14), John now conies to the great 
rival love and makes his appeal to love not the 
worUl (15). 13y the world John means human 
society apart from C4irist and opposed to God, 
for lie is concerned with those lower, earthly 
passions which are incompatible with the love 
of the Father, The lust tf the flesh (16) stands for 
tiic gratification of the llesh in all its forms; the 
lust of the eyes for those things which appeal to 
the eyes particiiiarly (perhaps we are not wrong 
in applying the term to anything superrtcial); 
‘the vainglory of life' (rv) for the empty self- 
glorihcaiion of the worldling (cf. the three 
factors which led live to disobev God. Gn. iii. 6). 
Such things show us tlie monstrosity which the 
vvoiid, left to itself, has made of itself. It is a 
passing show on its way to ruin. But he that doeth 
the w ill of God ahideih for ever (17). 

IV. THF CHRISTIAN AND THl* 
AMlCHRlSr. ii. 18 28 

Little children^ it is the last time (18); lit. *a last 
hour'. It IS possible tluit ‘last hour’ means the 
liist period lieforc the end of the world, or the 
passing of the old regime and the dawning of the 
Christian era. But there is no article in the Greek; 
we should ifierefore translate ‘a last hour’ with 
the emphasis on the general character of the 
times rather than the relation to the end point. 
Human history proceeds by periods of slow 
unfolding until a crisis is reached, an age is 
ended, a new age begins, and men say ‘it can 
never be the same again’. John is saying that 
there has come .such a last hour. Evidence for 
this is the appearance of not only one but 
tnany antichrists (18), where antichrist may Ik 
thought of as representing a temper, a spirit 
prevalent in manv forms and persons. Westcott 
seems to be right in thinking of antichrist as 
one who ‘assails Christ by proposing to do or 
to preserve what He did while he denies Him’. 

Verse 19 is an important one for the doctrine 
of the Church. It is clear that these people had 
been members of the visible Church, they had 
fulhlled the outward requirements for church 
membership; but although it was from us they 
went out, yet it can be said of them they were not 
of us. I his reminds us that more than outward 
membership of the visible Church is required if 
we are to be members of the Body of Christ, 
and also that we must not expect that the 
visible Church will always be composed entirely 
of true believers. It may even number anti¬ 
christs among its professed adherents. 

Ye have an unction (20). For the notes on 
this verse see the next paragraph. The cardinal 
error of the heretics, as we noted in the Intro- 
duct ion, was their denial that Jesus is the Christ 
(22), i.c. their refusal to recognize that in the 


man Jesus of Nazareth we see the eternal Son 
of God taking upon Himself our nature. A 
common Gnostic position was that the divine 
Christ came down upon Jesus at His baptism and 
left Him before the crucilixion, and it is some 
such denial that Jesus was the Christ that John 
is attacking. He regards it as the fundamental lie, 
subversive of all truth. I’he man who deliberately 
goes wrong here is not to be depended upon 
anywhere. That is a tremendous thing to say, 
but it means that the evidence that in Jesus of 
Nazareth God and man are indi.ssolubly united 
is so strong that the man who will not accept it 
is not to be trusted at any point. He is guilty of 
the radical lie (cf. Mk. xi. 27-33). Moreover this 
denial of the Son has consequences with regard 
to the Father (23), for if Jesus is not the very 
Son of God then it is not the love of Ciod that 
we see revealed in His life and death. It is only 
as we receive Him that we become sons of Ciod 
(cf. Jn. i. 12); thus, if we reject Him, we are not 
members of the iieavenly family and have no 
right to call G(.>d our Father. 

John secs two safeguards: the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (20, 27) and the simple, original 
gospel message (24). 1 he gilt of tlie Spirit is 
called an unction from the Holy i)ne (20), i.e. 
from the l.ord Jesus C hrisf (Jn. xvi. 7). If we 
follow the reading of the oldest manuscripts the 
result of this is that ‘>e all knt>w’ (rather than 
ye know' all ihinys). A char.icleristic of the 
Gnostics was the claim to a .secret knowledge 
known only to a select group. John points out 
that there i.s no sucli select group in Chri>iia.nity, 
for God gives His Holy Spirit to all believers, 
and they all have knowledge. Ihcrefore, while 
theie is a very real place for C’hristian teachers 
(as the very writing of the Fpisile shows), it is 
nevertheless true that ultimately the Christian is 
independent of man and owes his illumination 
directly to God (27). 

I he other safeguard is the simple gospel 
message, that which ye have heard from the 
beginning; (24). 1 his gospel does not pander to 
intellectual or .spiritual dilettantism, but is a 
simple message calling to strenuous living by 
faith. Perhaps iKcausc it is so simple, men like 
the heretical teachers arc always templed to 
elaborate it and make it other than it is, and thus 
John solemnly urges his readers to let this 
message abide in them (24) or, what amounts 
to the .same thing, to abide in Christ (28). It 
is only this abiding that can give us confidence 
before Him. 


V. CHILDREN OF GOD. ii. 29-lii. 3 

The division of chapters is unfortunate here as it 
separates the expression of wonder in iii. 1 
from that which evoked it, the being bom of 
God. In ii. 29 we are reminded that he is righteous, 
and this gives us a test whereby we may dis¬ 
tinguish the true Christian, for ‘know ye’, says 
John (the verb should probably be taken as 
imperative as mg. of both av and rv), ‘that 
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everyone who practises righteousness has been 
begotten of' Him.’ Those who show qualities of 
character like His give evidence of their heavenly 
birth. Having said this, the wonder and the 
grace of it arrest John. ‘Look!’, he says, ‘look 
at such love! Children of God! Is there any¬ 
thing like it?’ He uses the Greek word tekna 
which draws attention to community of nature 
rather than to rights and privileges, in other 
words to our being born again rather than to 
adoption. Notice the addition in rv ‘and such we 
arc’. Not only are we called God’s children, but 
we really arc such in actual fact. All this springs 
from the amazing love which God has lavished 
upon ns, a love which vitalizes, which generates 
new life, bestowing upon men something of 
God's ovN'n nature and installing them as members 
of His family. A love like this, and the life it 
engenders, is something the world does not 
understand in the recipient any more than it 
understood the Saviour Himself (cf. Jn. i, 10, 11). 

All this is very wonderful, but from iii. 2 
wc see that there is more to follow. The exact 
interpretation of this verse is difficult, but the 
general thought is clear. It is probable that we 
should translate ‘if he shall be manifested' (rv) 
and not ‘if it shall be fiianifested’ (uv mg ): but 
the second part of the verse can be understood in 
two ways. Wc may be thought of as like Him 
Ix'cause only those who are like Him can see 
Him; or perhaps the thought is that the vision 
of (iod makes men like Him. Again, it is not 
quite clear whether the verse refers to the Father 
or the Son, but this docs not greatly matter 
since he that sees the Son st*cs also the Father 
(Jn. xii. 45, xiv. 9). Rut what is quite clear is 
that great things are in store for the Christian 
when he secs Him and is made like Him, This 
prospect is a present stimulus to get rid of evcr>'- 
thing in heart and life that does not tally with 
the perfect purity of the Son of God (3), so that 
as He is not ashamed to call them brethren 
they may not sliamc Him nor be ashamed at 
His coming (see ii. 28). 


remember the purpose for which the Son of God 
came into the world, namely, to take away our 
sins (5), to destroy the works of the devil (8). Sin 
in all its forms is the very antithesis of the 
kingdom of God, and there is an irreconcilable 
opposition between Christ and everything that is 
evil. It is against this background that we must 
understand the very strong statements of verses 
6 and 9: whosoever ahideth in him sinneth not; 
he cannot sin, because he is horn of God. These 
statements should not be w'atcrcd down. There 
is an incompatibility between sinfulness and 
Christian profession, and w'c must never grow 
complacent in our attitude towards sin, even 
occasional sin. At the same time we must notice 
that the force of the Greek continuous present in 
these verses is to stress the habitual attitude. 
Thus verse 6 might be paraphrased ‘Whoever 
abides continually in Him does not keep on 
sinning; whoever keeps on sinning has not seen 
Him and does not know Him’; and similarly in 
verse 9, ‘W'hoever has been begotten of Ciod 
docs not commit sin habitually, because His 
seed remains continually in him; and he cannot 
keep on sinning because he has been begotten of 
God.’ John is not thinking in terms of individual 
acts of sin (which would require the aorist tense 
in the Cireck) but of habitual attitudes, and he is 
saying in strong terms that the life a man lives 
reveals the source from which he drews his life. 
If he is born again from above he w ill habitually 
lead the life of a born-again person, m spite of 
stumbles; if he continually sins he is ol the devil, 
so that the false teachers w'ere wrong in saying 
that sin docs not matter. As righteous living 
characterized the Master, so it must characterize 
the servant (7). This verse does not mean, of 
course, that the Christian is as righteous as his 
Lord, any more than the statement that man is 
made in the image of God means that he is equal 
with Christ, who is also said to be the image of 
God (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as Augustine long 
ago pointed out. It simply is an emphatic way 
of saying that life is the test; if we are Christ’s 
wc .shall be Christ like. 


VI. cmr.DRr:N oi god and children 

OF THE DEML. ili, 4 10 

John knew that the reaction of the heretical 
teachers (see Introduction) to his ‘purify’ (3) 
would be to inculcate their pernicious doctrine of 
the sutficiency of knowledge and its superiority 
to mere righteous living. Hence he goes straight 
on to demonstrate that those who sin are 
children, not of God, but of the devil (8), and he 
begins by pointing out that ‘sin is lawlessness’ 
(4, rv), the Greek construction implying that 
the two arc identical. Lawlessness here docs not 
mean a state of being without Iaw\ but the 
assertion of the individual wmII against and in 
defiance of the law of God, the refusal to live in 
accordance with the revealed standards of right 
and wrong. 

How alien such an attitude>as this is to that of 
the child of God is at once apparent when we 


VII. BROTHERT.Y LOVE A CRI CIAL TEST 
OF RIGHTEOl SNESS. iii. 11-24 

The closing w^ords of verse 10 suggest a close 
connection betw^een righteousness and brotherly 
love, and this is reinforced in the section which 
follow'S, where the Christian's whole duty is 
summed up in the obligation to exercise love 
(11; cf. Rom. xiii. 8). There is acute psychological 
insight in verse 12 where we see the motive for 
Cain’s murder of Abel springing frtun the con- 
tra.st bctw'ccn his own evil life and the goou life 
of his brother. Wickedness always hates the 
goodness that show's it what it ought to be, and 
Christians accordingly ought not to be surprised 
when they find the world hating them (13). But 
if it is characteristic of the world to hate, it is 
just as characteristic of the Christian to love, 
and, indeed, it is because we love the brethren 
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(14) that we know we are really Christ’s. The 
man who lacks such love is still in the death of 
sin, being in fact a murderer, for the essential 
part of being a murderer, at least from the 
divine point of view, is the inward attitude of 
which the outward deed is but the expression (15: 
cf. Mt. V. 2Iff.). 

In verse 16 wc should omit of which occurs 
only in late M.ss; the sense of the verse is well 
brought out by MolTatt: ‘We know what love 
is by this, that He laid down His life for us.’ But 
when we have come to realize something of the 
greatness of God's love we realize also that it 
imposes obligations upon us, and we must be 
ready to give our lives for others. But John is 
practical. Dying for others may never actually 
be demanded, but there will often be the need 
for ready help, when not words but deeds (18) 
reveal the existence of brotherly love. 

In the Nerses which follow there is rerissurance 
for sensitive consciences. The Greek of verses 
19, 20 is diflicult, and several translations have 
been suggested, but the most probable interpre¬ 
tation seems to be as follows. Hereby refers to 
what has gone before: we know that we are of 
the truth because love is being manifested in 
our living. But if we have doubts about this, if 
our heart coudenw us (20), then wc shall obtain 
reassurance by reflecting that God is the Judge, 
not our hearts, and that He has perfect know¬ 
ledge. Men in all humility may .sec only their 
shortcomings and therefore experience misgiving. 
But God, who gives the love, takes account of 
a host of brotherly acts for which men dare not 
take credit (cf. Mt. xxv. .17-40). When he 
on to say if our heart comlenm us not (21). John 
is not thinking of people who make a claim to 
sinlessness or who are insensitive to sin, but ‘the 
action of a lively faith which retains a real sense 
of fellow'ship with God' (Westcott). If we have 
such a sense of peace then we have confidence 
towards God. The Greek word parrhesia, trans¬ 
lated confidence (RV ‘boldness’), derives from 
two words meaning ‘all speech' and thus denotes 
first a freedom, fluency of speaking, and then 
the attitude of boldness which gives rise to such 
speaking. 

This word, with its associations of bold speak¬ 
ing, leads on naturally to the thought of prayer, 
and we learn that keeping the commandments 
is indispensable for answered prayer (22). This 
does not mean that God never answers the 
prayer of a sinner, for clearly He does at times; 
but we arc among continuous present tenses 
again. As we continue to pray God continues to 
answer as we continue to keep the command¬ 
ment, this latter being immediately defined as 
believing on the name of Jesus Christ (23). For 
prayers to be continually answered we must 
exercise faith, a truth often insisted upon in 
.Scripture. The chapter concludes with a further 
ground for assurance, namely, in the Holy 
Spirit given to us (24). Our assurance depends 
upon what God has done for us, and not on our 
puny efforts. 


Vin. THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH AND THE 
SPIRIT OF ERROR, iv. 16 

The reference to the Spirit in the preceding verse 
leads on to the important question of how to 
distinguish truth from error when there were 
many claiming to be inspired. The problem was 
not a new one, for we read of false prophets in 
the Old Testament, and again Paul had found it 
necessary to give a ruling on when a man is 
speaking by ‘the Spirit of Ciod' (1 Cor. xii. 3). 
John now warns his readers that many false 
prophets arc t^onc out into the worUl (1), from 
which we see that the problem had become an 
urgent one for them. The fact that they are said 
to have pone out seems to imply that they were 
the seceders mentioned in ii. 19, and the perfect 
tense of the Greek verb points lo their continuing 
activity. They had evidently left the church and 
claimed inspiration for their heretical utterances, 
so that it became inciinilKnt on believers not to 
accept iincjuestioningly everything tluit was told 
them by men in the position of teachers, hut lo 
try (Hv ‘prt>\e') the spirits. 'The touchstone, as 
vve sec from verses 2, 3, is their attitude to Jesus 
Christ. 7 he false teachers denied a real incarna¬ 
tion (vee Introduction), but every God-inspired 
man coffcsscih that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh <2). I he Greek construction puts the stress 
on the Person rather than on a proposition: that 
i-s to say, it is confession of Jesus (’hrist and 
Him come in the Hesh. rather than confession 
that He is come in the fiesh, that is meant. So, 
conversely, the false teacher is one who ‘con- 
fesseth not Jesus' i<\ ). Tnis is the distinctive 
note of the antichrist (see ii, ISn ). 

Such make an appeal to the world (5). the 
word not being used in a neutral sense, but of the 
world as opposed lo the things of (lod (cf. ii. 
1.5n.). The false prophets really belong to the 
world, so it is not to be wondered at that they arc 
accepted b) the world, or that the true teachers 
arc not so accepted (6). This fact gives John 
'another test whereby truth and error may be 
discerned. Notice the ye are of God (4, 6), and 
the assurance of victory in both these verses. 
Falsehood may be powerful and pretentious, 
but tnith will prevail. 

IX. THE IOVE OF C;OD. iv. 7 21 
Once more the writer returns to the thought that 
the C hristian must display love, and he reinforces 
it by another of his characteristic double state¬ 
ments, putting the truth first in its positive form, 
every one that loveth is horn of God, and knoweth 
God (7), and then in its negative form, he that 
loveth not knoweth not God (^). There can be no 
doubt that love is of the very essence of Christian 
character, for God is love (8), This is a profound 
statement (reiterated in verse 16) of the essential 
nature of Ciod, for it means far more than ‘God 
loves’, true and important though this is. It 
implies that the essential nature of Ciod is love, 
and that, accordingly, evcr>Mhing that He docs 
is done in love. Thi.s love was manifested (9), 
the Greek aorist focusing attention on the single 
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decisive manifestation rather than the continual 
evidence of His care for His children. John is 
making it clear that the love of God is something 
that is revealed in its fulness only in the cross, 
and accordingly he emphatically disclaims the 
idea that our puny love for God gives us any 
real idea of love (10). Real love is to he seen only 
in God’s love for us, i.c. in His sending His Son as 
the propitiation for our sins. Note the resounding 
paradox of this verse, that God is at once loving 
and wrathful, and His love provides the propitia¬ 
tion which averts the wrath from us. ‘So far 
from finding any kind of contrast between love 
and propitiation, the apostle can convey no 
idea of love to anyone except by pointing to the 
propitiation' (James Denney, The Death of 
Christ, Tyndale Press, p. 152). 

But if God is love. His children should be like 
Him, and John presses home the practical point 
that they should show, not, as one might suppose, 
love to God, but brotherly love (II), which love 
is the evidence of God's presence in us and of 
the fact that His love is perfected in us, i.e. has 
attained its end and aim in us (12; cf. ii. 5). The 
indwelling of the Spirit is closely connected with 
this (13), for, as Paul reminds us, love is the first 
of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). The state¬ 
ment that no man hath seen God (12) is quoted 
from John's Gospel (i. 18). The tliought is taken 
up and expanded in verse 20 Isclow. 

In verse 14 the readers are reminded of the 
personal experience and testimony of the apostles, 
the we being emphatic in the Greek. Hut from 
here he moves inevitably to the whosoever of 
verse 15, for all C'hristians know the blessed 
experience of the indwelling of God. Ciod is 
love, and to abide in love is to abide in God. This, 
of course, must be understood in its context, for 
John is far from asserting the sentimental notion 
that any man who has affection for another is 
thereby dw^elling in God. Rather he is con¬ 
cerned with that love which flows from an 
appreciation of the love of Calvary, It is this 
love which is perfected in us (17). Follow the Rv 
reading here; av is almost certainly wrong. It is 
not our love but His that is in question. His 
love that operates within us and produces love 
to others. The result of this is a fearless outlook 
on the coming judgment (18). Here the punhvsia 
is viewed from an angle different from that in 
chapter iii (see note on iii. 21). There it came 
from obedience; here it i.s from a wholehearted 
acceptance of the love of God which produces in 
us Christlike qualities. Perfect (Gk. teleia) hve, 
love that has attained its end (telos), casts out 
fear. It views the world as God docs. So we love 
(him should be omitted as in rv; it is love in 
general that is meant), because he first loved us 
(19). The initiative in love is always with God. 
This brings John, in the last two verses of the 
chapter, back to the thought that the Christian 
is a man who is displaying love to others. If he 
claims to love God but hates his fellow-man he 
is a liar (20). Love of God and hate of man are 
incompatibies. 


X. LOVE, FAITH AND VICTORY, v. 15 

In this brief paragraph thoughts of love, faith 
and obedience are crowded in, and we have an 
interesting commentary on PauPs conception of 
‘faith which worketh by love’ (Gal. v. 6). Notice 
again the insistence on the incarnation, Jesus is 
the Christ (1); it is only the man whose faith is 
grounded on this certainty who can be .said to 
be begotten of Ciod. Here, too, w'e have a reitera¬ 
tion of the close connection between love of 
God and love of the brethren. But whereas, 
before, love of the brethren was regarded as the 
evidence that love of God exists, here it is the 
fact that we love God that shows us we really 
have love for the brethren (2). The love of God is 
defined as keeping His commandments, for real 
love to Him is alw^ays attended by obedience. 
When it is said that these commandments are not 
f^rievous (3), the thought is not that the service 
of God is an easy thing, but that His command¬ 
ments arc not an irksome burden. The standard 
He sets before His children is the highest, but 
He gives to them His Holy Spirit and transforms 
them through His love, so that the keeping of 
the commandments, though still difficult, is not 
an oppressive task. The world and its attractions 
continually tempt Ciod's children, but whatsoever 
is horn of God overcometh the world (4). The 
statement is made in its most abstract form, 
‘whatstHJver’ rather than ‘whosoever’, and this 
puts the ernphasis on the power from God and 
not on the l>elievcr. But this pow'cr is victoriously 
o|-)crati\c only in believers, so there immediately 
follows this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith, and this is repeated in a 
diflerent form in verse 5. This does not mean 
that faith is a human merit which overcomes in 
its own right. Faith is necessarily faith in God 
and. as Dodd says, ‘It means committing our¬ 
selves to ihe love of God as it is expressed in all 
that Jesus Christ was and all that He did.’ 

XL WITNESSES TO THE DDTMTY OF 
JESl S CHRIST. V. 6 12 

The whole of verse 7 of w is*omitted in KV be¬ 
cause it was not written by John. It first appeared 
in a Latin version three hundred years after 
John was dead, and not in any Greek manuscript 
till a thousand years later. What is stated in it is 
quite true, but it does not require attention in 
any endeavour to understand John's thought. 

The victor in the W'ar against the world of 
falsehood, hostility and godlessness has just 
been said to be the man who believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God. Here there follows a concise 
statement of the complete identification of 
Godhead and manhood in Jesus of Nazareth. It 
possibly has in view' those who taught that the 
divine Christ came in the Spirit upon Jesus at 
the baptism, but left Him before the crucifixion. 
They would acc'cpt a coming by water but not a 
coming by blood. But John will not have it that 
the spectacle of an ideal life brings victory. For 
that an atoning death was essential, hence the 
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emphatic addition not by water onl\\ hut by 
water ami blood (6). The Spirit is then cited as 
bearing witness; the Greek construction pointing 
to the meaning, ‘He continually bears witness’, 
rather than to some such event as Pentecost. 
With the Spirit is truth cf. Jn. xvi. 13. 

The threefold witness mentioned in verse 8 has 
been the subject of much discussion, but there 
seems no good reason for giving the water and 
the blood here a meaning ditlerent from that in 
the immediately preceding section. The thought 
then is that the sending of the Spirit and the 
historical facts of the baptism and crucifixion of 
the Lord form a threefold witness to the Person 
of Christ impressive in their unity. Others see a 
reference to the two sacraments, but, while this 
is possible, it should yet be noted that the Lord's 
Supper is not elsewhere referred to as ‘the blood', 
and this, taken with verse 6, indicates that the 
interpretation given above is preferable. Since 
each of the three is from God the witness ma> be 
said to be the witness of God which is to 
preferred to what men say. But those who believe 
on the Son have the testimony within them¬ 
selves (10): the> put their trust in (he Son and 
from their own experience find esidence of His 
divinity. By contrast, those wl'.o do not believe 
God make of Him a liar, for, bv their altitude in 
the face of the evidence atforded by God's 
actions in history and by the experience of tlie 
Church, they are rejecting 'the witness which 
God has witnessed concerning His Son’ (10, 
translating literally). 

In verse 11 the record should be ‘the witness' 
fas Rv) to bring out the continuit> o\' tl.c thought. 
The writer then brings this section to an impres¬ 
sive close by summing up The witness, chafactcr- 
istically giving both the positive and negative 
aspects. Life eternal is God’s gift to men, and 
this is closely associated with the Son, being 
indeed in his Son (11). ConsequentIv to have the 
Son is to have the life, while not to have the Son 
inevitably means not to have the life (12). 

XII. CONa i SION. V. 1,^ 21 

The purpose of the Fpistle is now summed up 
in a single sentence (1.?: see kv) frtnn which wc 
sec the importance of assurance. The F-pisile is 
written ‘that ye may know that vc have eternal 
life' and to them ‘that believe on the name of the 
Son of God’. As they approach Ciod in prayer 
such believers have a ficedom in speaking which 
is well expressed in the Greek parrhesia (see iii. 

21 n.), a confidence (14), a certainty that they will 
be heard. God hears, and we know', says John, 
that we have (note the present tense) the petitions 
that we desired of him (15). Like other great 
promises of answ ers to prayer this one is attended 
by a condition, if vre ask any thinft according to 
his will (14). In Mk. xi. 24 believing prayer is 
insisted on; in Jn. xiv. 14 prayer must be in the 
name of Jesus; in Jn. xv. 7 abiding in Christ is 
thought of as the condition; while in 1 Jn. iii. 

22 obedience is the prerequisite. There are 


various ways of putting it but always the thought 
is (hat prayer is not an attempt to persuade God 
to do our will: rather it is an activity in wiiich 
believing children approach their heavenly 
Father in a sincere cndea\ our to place themselves 
in the line of His will. Prayer is a means of 
setting forth God's righteous purposes, not a 
way whereby we may gratify our selfish and 
personal desires. 

Having established that prayer must he in 
accordance with Ciod's w ill and that such prayer 
is heard and answered, the vxritcr goes on to 
indicate this principle in action. Prayer should 
he made for a sinning brother who sins a sin 
not unto death, (his being distinguished from sin 
unto death. In this last expression wc should 
follow' the RV mg. and omit the article, for it 
seems to denote a state rather than a specific 
action. At the same time we must hear in mind 
that .Ie>hn docs not delinc this sin. It is strange, 
therefore, that most interest in the passage is 
not in the duty to which it calls, namely, prayer 
h'r the erring ha>ther, hut intjuisiiivcncss as to 
the sin unto death, as if, should we know that and 
avoid it. tnher sins would not much matter. As if 
to meet just (hat position John goes on to say. 
Ail unrii^hteousfiess is sin (17); indeed it is just 
because ail unrighteousness is to lx* avoided 
that he is urgirm the necessity for prayer against 
it. He docs not say what is sin unto death, hut lie 
most likely has in mind our f ord's wa.rning con¬ 
cerning hlasphemv against the Holy Spirit (sec, 
e.g., Lk. \ii. 10). The New Testament clearly 
teaches that it is posvil»le to go so lai in rebellion 
against God and in rejection of Ills Son that the 
power to repent is irrcvfxahlv lost (cf. Heh. 
X. 26 31. xii. 17 and sec Appt'ndix 111 to the 
commentarv on Hebrews, p. 11 lb). 

The Lpisilc is now roiindeil oil' with a three¬ 
fold know, drawing attention to three glorious 
certainties of the hcliexing soul. In verse 18 we 
have another strong reminder that whosoever is 
horn of Goilsinneth not, i.c. he docs not remain in 
sin (see note on iii. 6, 9), and this is emphasized 
by the second half of the verse, ‘he that was 
begotten of Ciod keepeth him, and the evil one 
touchcih him not’, accepting the rendering of the 
kv. for the evidence of the mss and of the Greek 
constructions employed seems to show' that 
John was thinking of the w-ay Jcmis Christ looks 
after His (^wn and protects them from the assaults 
of the devil. 

The second member of the trilogy must be 
understood in the light of what has gone before. 
There is a cleavage between the world and the 
people of God, and the two arc not to he con¬ 
fused, as the heretical teachers confused them, 
by saying that tlic C hristian may live in accord¬ 
ance with worldly standards. We know that we 
are of God (19), and (his means the sharpest of 
breaks with all that is worldly, for ‘the whole 
w'orld lieth in the evil one’ (rv). 

The third we know introduces the grounds for 
our a.ssurancc, namely, that the Son of God is 
come^ and hath given us an understanding (20). 
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I JOHN V. 21—111 JOHN Verse 5 


Again we notice tiie stress on the fact of the 
incarnation which is so characteristic of this 
Epistle. So it is that ‘we know- him that is true, 
and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus ChrisT (kv). I hc word translated ‘true’ 
{(ilcthinos) is not the usual word tor true 
{aU'thcs), but a word signifying ‘genuine', 
‘reliable', a word whose opposite is not ‘false’ 
so much as ‘shadowy', ‘unreal'. Ihis word is 
used again in the expression Ihis is the true God, 
where we get the thought of God as genuinely 
existing, as real, in contrast with the idols 
mentioned in the next verse, it is possible to 
understand this of Jesus Christ, who has just 
been mentioned, but probably it signihes ‘Phis 
IJeing whom we lia\c described, who is love, wlio 
sent forth His Son to be the propitiation for our 

II AND 111 JOHN 

These Epistles, like 1 John, beai the name of no 
aiilhoi, the writer simply designating himself ‘the 
elder'. In style and contents there are many 
resemblances to the 1 pislle, so that most 

scliolars are con\inced tliat all three letters are 
fiiJin the same hanJ. 1 he second I .pisile seems to 
be addressed to ti church (sec the notes), but 
exacil> whicii ciniicl'. we have nt) means of 
knowing. I lie iliird Epistle is a purely priN.ite 
letter to the piesb>ler's fiiend Ciaiiis. Both have 
in mind tliose teachers wandciiiig from church 
to chuicli which were siicii a leal me ol the life 
of the earls Ciiurch, the second I pislle urging 


sins, who gives us the gift of everlasting life*. This 
God, and this God alone, is real. 

So we come to the final word. Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols. Elierc is no reason l or 
thinking that John's readers were in danger of 
bowing down to figures of wood and stone, and 
we must understand idols as signifying those 
things w'hich men subsiilute for the true Ciod. 
f he false teachers of that day set bciore men a 
conception of Ciod which was distorted and 
unreal, and this could justly be termed an ‘idol’. 
This exhortation is always in season, for there is 
a perpetual tendency to substitute man-made 
conceptions of Ciod for the revelation of the Ciod 
and Eathcr of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
iwenlieih century, no less than in the first, God's 
children must keep themselves from every idol. 

: INTRODUCTION 

the readers not to receive those teachers vvlio 
were heretical, and the third complaining that a 
certain Diotrephes had not received the brethren. 
Eor the rest there are lew indications as to the 
occasions which brought them forth, and all 
that we can say is that the second Epistle .seems 
to envisage much the same situation as the lirsi, 
though possibly in a dillercnt churcli. Probably 
we should think of all three Epistles as having 
been written at about the same time (toward 
the end of the first ccnlurv) from Ephesus, where 
John lived, to various destinations in Asia 
Minor. 


11 JOHN: COMMENTARY 


The writer of the Epistle si>les himself the 
Prcs'nyier (or EKler). and assumes that the 
recipients will know wiio he is. He calls the 
recipients the elect Uidy utid her chiLtten (i). Ehc 
weight ol evidence in the terms oi ilie letter itself 
(c.g. the use of the plural ye in laicf verses, and 
ttie salutation from thy elect si.ster in veisc 13) 
suggests that this is not an individual and her 
liouschoid but is a cryptic designation for a 
church and its mcmT)crs. 1 lie salutation, in which 
the writer associates with himself all who have 
known the truth (I), begins wiili, re\v)!ves round, 
and ends in love and truth. It has given him great 
satisfaction to hnd some of the elect lady's 
children walking* in truth (4) accouiing to the 
commandment, and he proceeds, much as in 
the first E'pistlc, iv> cmphasi/c the place of the 
commandment of love (5, 6; see 1 Jn. ii. 7-11), 


the close connection between obedience and love 
being brought out. In verse 7 the deceivers ‘went 
out into the world' (translating literally), so we 
have the same sort of situation as that indicated 
in 1 Jn. ii. 19, and here again antichrist is linked 
with a refusal to acknowledge a real incarnation. 
The false icacheis evidently spoke proudly of 
themselves as ‘advanced' (sec kv; \vlwsoe\er 
transyresseth of verse 9 is, according to a better 
reading, ‘everyone advancing'), and John points 
out that it is po.ssible to advance right out of 
Cliristianiiy. The safeguard is to abide in the 
doctrine of Christ (9). The true Christian must 
not receive those who bring not this doctrine 
(10), for to encourage (hem is to share the 
responsibility for their evil deeds (11). But there 
the writer slays his hand and defers all else for an 
early personal visit and talk. 


HI JOHN: COMMENTARY 


This is a personal letter from ilic Elder to his 
well-iovcd friend Gaius, whom he greets warmly 
(I, 2) and congratulates for his well-known 
hospitality (5, 6), after referring to his spiritual 
progress (3, 4). 


Verses 5-8 give us a glimpse of early Church 
practice. Not only apostles, but ordinary 
brethren as well, travelled from church to church, 
receiving hospitality as they went from their 
fcIJow-Christians (cf. Heb. xiii, 2; 1 Pet. iv. 9). 
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in JOHN Verses 5-14 


Gaius is commended for the faithful way in 
which he offered hospitality to such visitors even 
when the brethren were strangers to him (5). 
These brethren appear to be on the move again, 
and Gaius is urged to help them when they come 
to him (6) for they are refusing to receive help 
from pagans (7). There is therefore an obligation 
on C hristians to give them necessary aid, by 
which the givers become fellowhelpers to the 
truth (8). 

But all men do not respect this Christian duty, 
and Diotreplies, who would seem to have held a 
position of some authority, is singled out for 
mention. This man had resisted John, perhaps 


suppressing one of his tetters (9), certainly 
ignoring its injunctions and refusing to have 
anything to do with the brethren (10). It is not 
said that he held heretical views, but simply that 
he was ambitious for power. John urges Gaius 
not to follow such bad examples (II). He follows 
this with a doctrinal statement which is strongly 
reminiscent of the tirst b’pistic (sec, e.g., 1 Jn, iii. 
6). He then commends a certain Demetrius (12) 
and, as in the second Epistle, brings the letter to 
a close with kindly messages in the hope of an 
early meeting. 

R. J. Drummond. 

l.KON Morris. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE 

INTRODUCTION 


The writer of tliis short Epistle describes himself 
as ‘Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of Janies’. Several men bearing this name are 
mentioned in the New Testament. Among the 
apostles there were two, Judas Iscariot, the 
traitor, and Judas (Lk. vi. 16; Acts i. 13) who is 
described in the a v as ‘the brother of James'. The 
writer of this Epistle has been identified by some 
with this Judas who was one of the Twelve. But 
the designation ‘brother of James’ found in the 
lists of the apostles is a mistake; it should be 
‘the son of James' as in kv. Moreover the 
reference to the apostles made by the writer of 
the Epistle (verse 17) conveys the impression 
that he was not himself one of them. 

Another interpretation which identifies the 
author with the Judas who is mentioned as one 
of the brothers of Jesus (Mt. xiii. 5.5; Mk. vi. 3) 
has received much greater support. W hile, during 
Mis earthly life, the brethren of Jesus did not 
believe in Mini (Mt. .xii. 46fr.; Mk. iii. 3111.; 
Lk. viii. 19tV.; Jn. vii. 3-9), they arc found among 
the disciples in the beginning of Acts (Acts i, 14), 
and James became a foremost leader of the 
church in Jerusalem (Acts xv. 13, xxi. 18fT.; 
Gal. ii. 9). This short letter preserved in the New 
Testament has been widely regarded as a genuine 
writing of the less well-known brother, Jude. 

Nothing in the Epistle itself rules out the 
possibility of its having been written at a date 
that could fall within the lifetime of Jude, 
presumably a younger son in the earthly home of 
Jesus. The condition of things in the Church with 
which the letter deals, while it could correspond 


with the situation brought about by the Gnos¬ 
ticism of tlie second century, vs as not unknown in 
the end of the first century. The first Epistle to 
the Corinthians gives, evidence of conditions 
similar to those reflected in the Epistle, and the 
w^ay in which the author writes conveys the 
impression tliat he is stirred by something that 
has newly emerged and that has just begun to 
.show' itself. Such considerations have led even 
some who do not regard Jude, the brother of 
Jesus, as the author of the Epistle to assign it 
nevertheless to the end of the first century. If the 
author is not Jude the brother of Jesus nothing 
is known about him e.xcept his name. 

The Epistle was called forth by the situation 
which had shown itself within the Church. Men 
under the profession of Christianity were 
indulging in open immorality, ‘turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness'. Along with this, they 
showed low moral standards in other directions. 
In theory and in practice they were perverting 
the gospel doctrine of grace. Though tnc letter 
bears no particular address, it seems to have 
been written to some spx*cial community of 
Christians, a Gentile church susceptible to pagan 
contacts, known to the writer, among whom the 
false view of the Christian religion was being 
disseminated. The author sends this vigorous 
letter to counteract the baneful influence that 
presses upon his reiiders, rallying them to a true 
stand. Tor a discussion of the probable relaiion- 
.ship between this letter and the second Epistle of 
Peter see Introduaiofi to the commentary on that 
Epistle and the introductory note to 2 Pet. ii. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. OPENING GREETING. Verses 1, 2 

11. THE OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF THE LETTER. Verses .1, 4 

III. THREE WARNING EXAMPLES. Verses 5-7 

IV. THE FALSE BRETHREN. Verses 8-16 

V. CHARGE TO TRUE CHRISTIANS. Verses 17-23 


VI. CLOSING DOXOLOOY. Verses 24. 25 
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JUDE Veraes 1-5 


COMMENTARY 


I. OPENING GREETING. Verses 1, 2 

Jude is a form of the Jewish name Judah. 77/e 
servant: i.e. ‘bondslave': ‘one who is at the 
disposal of .fesus Christ for serx icc in His cause’ 
(MolTatt). The word is used also by Paul (Phil. i. 

James (Jas. i. 1) and Peter (2 Pet. i. I) to 
describe their relationship to Christ. It is a 
particularly suggestive word in the case of Jude 
and James if they were the Lord's ‘brothers'. 
Brother of James: see Introduction. 

To them that are sanctified: rather, as RV, 
‘beloved'. A better rendering of the whole chiuse 
is ‘To those who are called, beloved in Clod the 
Father and kept for Jesus Christ' (rsv). 'Called' 
means that they have been invited and have 
responded. ‘Kept for .lesus Christ': i.e. kept safe 
against the day of His coming that they may 
share His glory. Cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 Thes. i. 10. The 
three phrases 'called', ‘beloved', ‘kept’ describe 
the true C’lirisiian life, setting it in marked 
contrast to the kind of life li\ed by the false 
brethren about which Jude must write so much 
as he proceeds. Mercy (2: Cik. e/e<fs) denotes the 
undeserved pity of Clod, corresponding to Paul's 
‘grace’ in his greetings. Both words e.xprcss the 
unmerited goodness of Clod which is at the root 
of His fellowship w ith men. Peace is the Hebrew 
word of salutation w hich, w ith an added fulness 
of Christian meaning, is frequently used in the 
Epistles of the New Testament. Love; i.e. the 
love of God. Jude’s greeting desires for his 
readers a continually increasing experience of the 
mercy, peace and love of God. 

n. THE OCCASION AND PL’RPOSE OF 
1 HE LE J TER. \ cr.ses 3, 4 
Jude had been planning to write a tract or treati.se 
about the Christian salvation, but the appearance 
in the Church of false brethren made him take 
up his pen to w rite a letter of earnest summons to 
uphold the true standard of Christianity. See (he 
introductory note to 2 Pet. ii and compare the 
commentary on that chapter with the notes 
given here. 

When / ^ave (3): Rv ‘while I was giving'; he 
had been giving thought to the writing of a letter 
or treatise which was to be about the common 
salvation, or rather, as in rv, ‘our common 
salvation’. He means the salvation that w'as 
extended to him and to them, Jew and Gentile 
together, or the salvation in which they were 
alike deeply interested. But the situation that had 
arisen in the Church compelled him to write 
immediately to deal with it. The av it myw needful 
hardly brings out the sense of urgency. Better ‘I 
was constrained' (rv) or ‘I found it necessary’ 
(rsv). Ye should earnestly contend (3). This gives 
the positive and practical challenge of the letter. 
Frequently it is quoted as a summons to uphold 
orthodox doctrine, ‘the Liith which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints’ (rv) being inter¬ 
preted as the body of Christian dogma, to be 


contended for in creed and theological argimient. 
But orthodox faith, when rightly held, must issue 
in godly living, and the aspect of the Christian 
religion (‘the faith’) with which Jude is chiefly 
concerned in the l-pistlc is the moral life which is 
the expression of it. The attack to be met is an 
attack against fundamental principles of Christ¬ 
ian behaviour. The faith, Ciiristian religion as a 
whole, is committed to Christians to be defended 
not only by sound doctrine hut also by the life 
they live. Notice the force of once, RV ‘once for 
air (Cik. hapax). Jude follows Paul in regarding 
the gospel as something w'hich, in its unchange¬ 
able entirety, has been handed by God to men 
for them to hand on to others. Cf. CLil. i. S, 

11, 12: 2 lim. i. 13, ii. 2. 

Verse 4 describes the false brethren whose 
presence and influence in the Church liavc roused 
Jude to write. Three charges are brought against 
them which arc to be found repeated again and 
again throughout the letter. First, they were 
uneoi/lv men (cf. verses 1.^. IS). Secondly, they 
were immoral. To turn the yrace of our God into 
lasciviousness: means that the\ maintained that 
God’s grace, His free and abundant pardon of sin, 
allowed them to do evil, allowed them in this 
instance to discard mc'rality. and to do it in the 
name of the Christian gospel. This misrepresen¬ 
tation of the doctrine of grace is dealt with by 
Paul in Rom. \i. Thirdly, they arc full of a spirit 
of rebellion against authority (cf. verses Hf., IH). 
Note the rv rendering ‘denying otir only Master 
and ! ord, Jesus Christ’. ‘(kxT does not (veur in 
the oldest mss, .so that the whole clause refers to 
Christ. The kv brings out furil'er that there are 
two different Greek wot\1s behind the twice 
used ‘Lord’ of the av. The (ireek w'ords are 
despotes, a sovereign master, a tnaster of slaves, 
and hvrios. Lord. The rv)rnKT wi>rd <vciirs only 
ten times in the New TesianiefU : the latter, of very 
frequent occurrence, is the usual designation 
given to Jesus Cfirist as ‘Lord’ (see 2 Pet, ii. In.). 
Crept in unawares (4): RSv renders ‘admission has 
been secretly gained'. Who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation. The word is used 
by Paul in Rom. xv. 4 with reference to things 
written in the Old Testament, and is to be under¬ 
stood here as having a similar reference. In this 
instance Jude is thinking of the condemnation 
pronounced against men who live as the false 
brethren lived. The meaning is not that these men 
were ‘foreordained’ or ‘elected’ to condemna¬ 
tion, but that the condemnation which such 
men would bring on themselves had been 
ordained and even written down long before. It 
was written down in exemplary events as much 
as in formal declarations 

Ilf. THREE WARNING EXAMPLES. 

Verses 5-7 

TTicse particular examples are chosen because 
of some correspondence between the conduct of 
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JUDE Verses 5-8 


those involved and the behaviour ol the false 
brethren in the Church. 

a. J'he judgment of tlic unfaithful Israelites 

(verse 5) 

I will iliercjorc. ‘i wilT does not denote the 
future tense, but irunslaics a particular Greek 
word, bouluniai, 1 wish, 1 desire. Jude is saying 
‘1 want, lliereloie, to leinind you'. ’I'huugli ye 
once knew tins. Mollatt, Ibllowing certain 
versions, transfers unec Ironi this phrase and puts 
it with having su\cii\ it llien stands in a natural 
antithesis to ‘alterward' in the plirase afterward 
dcsiroycil them that believed not. J'bi.s; lit. ‘all 
tilings'; Jude s readers knew all these things of 
which he was lo remind them. If we retain the 
Older as given in the av and kv, tiien ‘ve know 
all things once lor ah' seems to he parallel to the 
plnase tiie laitii wliicli was once l<>>r all delivered' 
in verse 3. Hie wav in uhicii Cod works in the 
Old lesiament is part of the gospel re\ealcd to 
liiem. I lie [>arailei between the laiiiiless Kraelues 
and the laise hiethren lay in the tact that both 
had ideiitilied inemsdves with Ciod's people and 
then aposiali/ed. 

b. The juiigmeiU of the fallen angels (verse 6) 
lliis Is one c)f tne dhlicult \eises of the I'pistic. 
Ihc main idea oi a juvJgment on lallcn angels is 
plain and is appropriate to Jude's purpose. I he 
apostasv of the lalsC breihien horn their Clirist- 
lan standing is presented as parallel to the fall 
of angels, and it is shown that not even the 
higJtesi position of privilege once occupied 
shields lioin judgment. Ihc dillicuilies of the 
veise emeige in liie e.vpianaiion of the state¬ 
ments about ii»c angels, and in determining 
whether this warning example is taken, like the 
others, Horn ilie Old Icsiament or fixim another 
source. 

it IS said of the angels, lirst, liial the> kept nut 
then Jirsi estate. I he Greek word arehe has the 
meaning ‘beginning*, Irom which the av render¬ 
ing Jir.si estate is doubtle.ss derived. Hut it also 
means ‘rule’, whicii seems me preleiable sense 
here. Iherefore lollow' av mg. and kv and read 
■principality’. Molfaii renders it ‘rank’, and 
Brook ‘the sphere allotted to them by God'. 
1 here is llie idea not merely of their position, but 
of a position assigned by God as their orbit in 
which they are to move according to God's rule. 
Secondly, Jude says lliat they left their own 
habitation. I his does not describe the expulsion 
of the angels from then ‘projxjr habitation' (RV), 
but llteir action in leaving it. One interpretation 
of the phrase is that it describes the angels 
coming down to the earth (sec below). Molfalt 
paraphrases the two clauses, ‘who abandoned 
their own domain, instead of preserving their 
pror>cr rank’, which conveys the idea of dis¬ 
obedience and revolt against the rule of God, 
without hinting at the form the revolt took. 

is Jude's allusion to a fall of angels taken from 
the Old I'estanicnt or from another source? Its 
source is traced by some to Gn. vi. 1-4. That 


passage has been interpreted variously. It has 
been taken as describing a lall of angels who 
came down from heaven lo earth and fell a prey 
to lust. On the other hand, the passage is inter¬ 
preted as having no reference to angels at all, 
but as describing an intermarrying between two 
races of men. If the latter interpretation is 
accepted, the pas.sage would not alford any real 
basis lor Jude's allusion. J he idea of a fall of 
angels by their coming down to earth and suc¬ 
cumbing to lust is, however, found in the book of 
Lnoch, and it is to this that Jude seems lo be 
referring. It is thought by some that the Lnoch 
doctrine is developed Irom the Genesis passage. 
A possible reason why Peter and then Jude 
should relcr lo such a work is suggested in the 
note on 2 Pet. li. 4. 

c. 'I'he overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha 
(verse 1 ) 

"Ihe sin of these cities was lornicalion (sec Gn. 
xviii, xix), to which the false brethren were 
likewise a i>rey. 1 he doom of the cities was an 
example ot the judgment to wiiich they were 
exposed. In like manner, i oilow the kv reading 
which takes in like manner along with giving 
themselves over to fotnivaiion and also inserts 
'with these'. Ihc force of the phrase ‘in like 
manner with these' would seem to be a relerenec 
to the fallen angels and their sin, to which the 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrha conesponded. The 
doom of the cities was an example; their destruc¬ 
tion in tire might serve as a type of ‘eicrnal lire' 
(see KV mg.), 

I\. THE FALSE BRETHREN, \erses H-16 

Jude turns now to the men with whose presence 
in the Churcli he is concerned and who, in spile 
of such warning examples, sin after the same 
pattern. Likewise also (8); lit. ‘likewise never¬ 
theless also'; RV ‘yet in like manner’. Despite 
these examples the false brethren act in the 
same way. The evil characteristics underlined 
throughout are sensual indulgence and a spi.di of 
self-willed rebelliousness. 7'hese filthy dreamers 
defile the fiesh (8). Ihc word ‘filthy' has been 
supplied by the translators; there is no corre¬ 
sponding w'ord in the Greek. Calling the men 
‘dreamers' may point to the wav in which they 
conjure up wayward fancies and imaginations 
which, in theirca.se, are of an impure kind. 7 Jicir 
evil imaginations, moreover, do not remain 
imaginations but are translated into actions. 
'Fhey defile the fiesh. The phrase implies that the 
flesh itself, in ils true life, is not impure; it is 
defiled only by misuse. Despise dominion (8). Ihc 
Greek kyriotes occurs only four limes in the 
New lestament (see Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16; and 
the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii. 10). The vvord 
means ‘lordship’ in tiic abstract sense; in the 
concrete sense it means divine or angelic lordship, 
usually with reference to a celestial hierarchy. 
Some commentators take the word to reler here 
to divine lordship; e.g. by Brook who writes 
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JUDE Verses 8-12 


‘render “the Lordship*', i.e. Christ or God*. 
Others interpret it as angelic lordship; cf. 
MofTatt ‘the Powers celestial*. Or the meaning 
may be to despise authority, lordship in the 
abstract sense, so denoting the spirit of revolt. 
And speak evil of dignities (8). Gk. doxas^ plural 
from doxa^ glory; so ‘the glories' (rv rag.), 
‘angelic Glories' (Molf.). Many take this to be 
another term referring to angelic beings of a 
celestial hierarchy. If this is the correct inter¬ 
pretation of‘dominion’ and ‘dignities', the actual 
sin of the false brethren to which Jude refers is 
something that we cannot explain. It is unlikely 
that such terms would be used in reference to 
rulers in the Church, although such an inter¬ 
pretation would yield good sense (see below on 
verse 11). But whatever its precise meaning, the 
verse suggests the spirit of self-assertiveness and 
revolt, expressing itself in violent words. 

Their behaviour stands in marked contrast 
to that of Michael, the archangel guardian of 
Israel, who did not use violent speech even to 
the devil. Micltacl is mentioned in On. x. 13, 
xii. 1 and in Rev. xii. 7. But there is no mention 
in the Old Testament of that to which Jude 
alludes here. In the account of the death of 
Moses, the av suggests that God buried him, 
but the RV mg. sa> s simply *hc was buried'. I’hc 
locality of his death is given, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pisgah in the land of Moab, but the 
spot of the sepulchre v\as unknown. Some 
scholars, relying on a note in the Karl> Fathers, 
assume a connection betsvecn this passage and 
an alleged appendix to Tin’ Assumption oj Moses, 
a piece of Jewisli writing, giving the story 
of the dispute of Michael and Satan over 
the body of Mo^es after In', death, resulting in 
his triumphal ‘assumption’ to heaven. Fhc devil 
had claimed the body of Moses on the ground 
that he was a murderer (Ex. ii. 11). This was 
blasphemy which Michael could not tolerate, yet 
he did not charge the devil with blasphemy, but 
said simply The Lord rebuke thee (9). 

Repealing that the false brethren are guilty of 
abusive speech, Jude weaves in with that charge 
the other thread of condemnation that runs 
through his letter, their perverted morals. They 
act wrongly both in respect of things beyond 
their understanding and in respect of things well 
within it- But these speak evil of those things which 
they know not (10). The charge may be general 
in its scope, asserting that they ‘scoff at anything 
they do not understand’ (Nloff.), so charging 
them with lack of .spiritual understanding- Or 
the railing in which they indulge may be what 
has already been declared, ‘they speak evil of 
dignities' (8), and Jude means then that all that 
belongs to that realm of ‘the glorious ones' is 
beyond their understanding. They speak against 
what, in their spiritual ignorance or blindness, 
they do not understand. But if they are without 
spiritual understanding they at least have 
instinctive knowledge of the physical life, but 
here they betray a moral perversion. Naturally 
(10); i.e. by instinct. As brute beasts; i.e. like the 


lower creatures which are without reason. This 
phrase should be taken with know naturally^ 
not with corrupt themselves. They have a natural 
instinctive knowledge, such as animals have, on 
the level of animal life; but even this knowledge 
is in their case perverted and ruins them. 

Jude now compares the false brethren with 
traditional representatives of evil mentioned in 
the Old Testament—Cain (Gn. iv). Balaam (Nu. 
xxii—xxiv) and Korah (Nu. xvi)—comparisons 
which afford examples of wrongdoing like theirs. 
They have gone in the way of Cain (11). I his does 
not mean that, like Cain, they were guilty of 
murder; there is no suggestion that that was one 
of their sins. Cain had come to be regarded as a 
typically unrighteous man and the false brethren 
are classed with him. The error of Balaam for 
reward (11). Sec 2 Pet. ii. 15n. The nation of 
Israel, when in proximity to the people of Moab 
in the wilderness, became involved in the 
idolatrous worship of Moab with its immorality 
(sec Nu. XXv), 1 his was attributed to Balaam and 
may be the particular error of Balaam to which 
Jude is referring. It is then another allusion to 
the immorality allowed by the false brethren. The 
thought covers, however, any disobedience to the 
known will of God for the sake of gain. Per¬ 
ished in the gainsaying of Core (11). I'he other sin 
of the false brethren, their spiritual rebellious¬ 
ness, is in the line of the rebellion of Korah who 
revolted against the authority of Moses. This 
comparison might favour interpreting verse 8 as 
pointing to a revolt against the authority of 
apostolic rulers in the Church. 

Having classified the hd.se brethren with these 
typical representatives of wrongdoing, Jude now’ 
describes them in a series of vivid metaphors. 

There is considerable variety in the punctua¬ 
tion of verse 12 in the Circck texts and transla¬ 
tions, resulting in different groupings of its 
phrases. For example, the av and rv punctuate 
the first two phrases dilVercnlly although both 
suggest that they are closely linked. In the Greek 
the word translated without fear stands immedi¬ 
ately after when they feast with you, and is 
linked with that phrase by the punctuation. The 
AV and the rv, however, connect the word with 
what follows in the Greek and so render feeding 
themselves without fear, The,se are spots in your 
fea,sts of charity. Feasts of charity is better 
rendered ‘love-feasts'. The Cireck word is 
agapaiy plural of agapi, ‘love*. As well a.s being 
used for ‘love', the word was used in the early 
Church for The love-feast'- ‘an evening meal 
partaken of by Christians, either accompanied 
or followed by the Eucharist. Such common 
meals were sacred, and intended to be expressive 
of the union of Christians in their Head’ (Souter, 

A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament). 
The false brethren joined in the love-feast. They 
feast with you may express simply that they sat 
down to share in the love-feast, while they were 
not real members of the fellowship; or the word 
(one word in the Greek) may have the force 
Moffatt gives it, ‘carousing in your midst* (see 
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also RV). The love-feast was sometimes the 
occasion of disorder (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 2If.) and men 
of the stamp Jude is referring to would quite 
possibly be among those guilty of such conduct. 
Spots', Gk. spilailes. It is possible that the word 
means a spot of disfigurement, rv has ‘hidden 
rocks’, from Gk. spilas, a rock over which the sea 
dashers, a reef. Either meaning gives a good 
sense; the false brethren were disliguremcnts to 
the Christian fellowship, or they were like treach¬ 
erous reefs, a comparison bringing out their 
deceitful character and the danger they were to 
others. Feeding themselves without fear. The last 
tw'o words, as noted above, should perhaps be 
connected wiili when they feast with you. The 
Greek word rendered ‘feeding’ means properly 
‘to shepherd'; hence the rv translation ‘shep¬ 
herds that . . . feed themselves'. I’he phrase is a 
quotation or echo of E/.k. xxxiv. 8, ‘the shep¬ 
herds fed themselves', 'fhe false brethren were 
false shepherds or false leaders, selling themselves 
up as guides in the Church. 

Clouds they arc witlumt water (12). f'ollow 
Kv and omit ‘they are'; the words are not in the 
Greek and the catalogue of comparisons reads 
more forcibly without them. The comparison 
describes the deceitful and useless character of 
the men; they bring no benefit to anyone, like 
clouds that give no rain -whether dark scudding 
clouds that cause gloom or light clouds that 
mock those who are looking for rain. Carried 
about of winds may suggest either the weak 
character of the false brethren (ct’. Eph. iv. 14), 
or their being swept away in judgment. Trees 
whose fruit withereth, without Jruit. Better, as 
in RV, 'autumn trees without fruit', i.e. trees 
which are found without fruit in autumn when 
Ihiit is expected -the sure evidence of their un¬ 
fruitful nature. Twice applied to trees would 
emphasi/e that there was no hope of new- life in 
the spring; used of the false brethren it may 
express Jude's judgment on them, that they arc 
doubly dead spiritually; first in their pre-Christ¬ 
ian life and again even in their nominally 
Christian life. If the gospel has not brought life 
to them they are doubly dead. Plucked up hy the 
roots describes the doom of the unfruitful trees 
and implies judgment on the false teachers. 

Kaftin^t waves of the sea, foaming' out their own 
shame (13). The false brethren, like the tossing 
sea, arc never at rest, and as the waves of the 
stormy sea throw up foam and seaweed and 
refuse on its surface, so these men cover them¬ 
selves with shame (cf. Is. Ivii. 20). The phrase 
wandering stars points to disobedience in depart¬ 
ing f rom the true course. These men have violated 
the law of their being and are out of their proper 
orbit (cf. verse 6). In consequence they are 
changed from being lights, as stars, to being 
themselves in darkness. 

lb the parallels between the false brethren 
and outstanding representatives of evil-doing 
drawn from the Old Testament and to his own 
vivid hgurativc descriptions, Jude adds the 
quotation of a ^prophecy’ ascribed to Enoch (14), 


who is mentioned in the genealogy given in 
Gn. V. 1 his, however, is not a quotation from the 
Old Testament. The words arc to be found in a 
work called The Book oj Enoch, written in the 
second and first centuries b.c:. and well known to 
the writers and readers of the New Testament. 
(Sec the General Artielc, ‘The Apocryphal and 
Apocalyptic Literature’, p. 53.) It belongs to the 
apocalyptic literature of that period and contains 
messianic teaching, including a description of the 
judgment the Messiah would eventually execute. 
The passage which Jude quotes might be con¬ 
sidered by him to have direct reference to these 
false brethren about whom he was writing, for 
they were living ‘in the last time' (18) when the 
messianic judgment described in the book was 
imminent. At the same time, the description of 
the uftgodly (15) in the passage quoted lilted in 
with the very things charged against the false 
brethren, their ungodly deeds and their arrogant 
words, so that the passage could be quoted 
about them on that ground. To execute judgment 
(15) does not mean to inflict the penalty of 
condemnation, but to carry tlirough the general 
assize in which ail men, godly and ungodly alike, 
are concerned. What follows refers to the un¬ 
godly. To convince: better, as in rv, ‘to convict'. 
The word means to show to be guilty. Note the 
repetition oi'ungodly and compare the description 
of the false brethren given in verse 4. 

In verse 16 Jude adds yet more lines to the 
description he has already given of these men. 
They arc murnuirers’, i.e. grumblers with the 
spirit of smouldering discontent. Complainers ; i.e. 
such as blame their lot and destiny and are dis- 
conienled. Walking after their own lusts. Here, 
perhaps, the word has the more general meaning 
of ‘desires'; but it may be another reference to 
their sensual passions. In this description of the 
false brethren Jude may be grouping them with 
the murmurers among the Israelites in the wilder¬ 
ness, in line with all he has wTitten above (see 
verse 11). Their mouth .speaketh great swelling 
words. This is another reference to the arrogant 
speech of the false brethren, which has been 
emphasized all through the Epistle. Having mens 
persons in admiration because of advantage. A 
final addition to the long series of epithets by 
which the false brethren have been portrayed; 
they show admiration for and pay attention to 
the people they think will bring them some 
advantage. 

V. CHARGE TO TRUE CHRISH.4NS. 

\ ernes 17-23 

From describing the false brethren, Jude now 
turns to give guidance to the true members of 
the Church as to how' they arc to hear themselves 
in view of the presence of tlicse men. Tl:e fact 
that such men are to be found within the Church 
is not to confuse them, for it had been declared 
by the apostles that this situation w'ould develop 
(J7-19). They must, on their part, maintain their 
faith and purity (20, 21). And, if they can, let 
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them help the moral and spiritual recovery of 
any (22, 23). 

The words mockers . .. who should walk after 
their own ungodly lusts (18) arc in close line with 
what Jude has already said about the false 
brcthicn. l iie emphasis is still on contemptuous 
speech and immorality. I'hcse he they who 
separate themselves (19); Rv ‘ T hese are they who 
make separations'. 1 he Cireek verb apodiorizo 
means *I make an (invidious) distinction' 
(Soutcr). The reference is not to ecclesiastical 
divisions but to scK’ial distinctions (cf. verse 16). 
Sensual. Gk. psychikos, an adjective from the 
noun psyelu\ ‘the principle of life and the basis of 
its emotional aspect, animating the present body 
of tlesh, in contrast to the higher life' (Souter). It 
denotes the natural life of man without the Spirit 
of God. The last phra.se of the verse e.xpresscs 
the same thing from the opposite aspect. 

The way in which the true members of the 
Church are to safeguard their C.lnistian life is 
now presented. B \ mho most holy faith ( 20 ). 
indicated as the foundation on winch they are 
to build, may be meant either the personal faith 
in their heart, or, and perhaps more probably 
here, the Ciinstian religion they have professed, 
‘the faith once delivered unto the saints' (see 
verse 3). 1 his holy faith requires a life in keeping 
with its holiness to tic reared up upon it. I he 
call to ‘build’ suggests the strong and stable 
chat actor which should mark their Christian life; 
contrast the ispe of life seen in the false brethren 
and described in the metaphors ol verses 12 , 13 . 
Prayoiy in the Holy (jhost. Praver is an essential 
exercise in the Christian life, one of the means of 
carrying on the building to which the readers are 
summoned. The suggestion in the call, keep 
your.selves ( 21 ), is keep yourselves safe as in a 
forirc.ss, so that vou are not carried away by the 
forces of evil like the fal.se brethren. The sphere 
of safety is in the love of OoJ, i.e. they are sO to 
live that He can act tov\ard.s them in love and 
not in judgment. 7 he expectation of eternal life 
(21) is to be cherished. This expectation will be a 
contribution to the maintaining of a Christian 
life in this world. Mercy is tlie basis of Christian 
hope to the end. The final acceptance, like the 
initial acceptance, rests not on merit or achieve- 
* ment, but on merev, The phrase unto eternal life 
connects with merc}\ declaring its outcome or 
results; ‘the mercy . . . that end,s in life eternal' 
(Moll.). Note the fourfold activity of the spiritual 
life—building, praying, keeping, looking. 

Verses 22 and 23 describe the attitude to be 
adopted toward the false brethren. T hough he 
has written sternly about the character and 
conduct of the false brethren, Jude charges the 
true members of the Church to aid the spiritual 
recovery ot any whom it may be possible to win 
back. And of some have compassion^ making a 
difference (22). J he meaning of the hrst phrase is 
plain; it calls for the attitude of compassion and 
pity. Various constructions, however, are pul 
on the second phrase, which in the Greek is 
one word, a panic' de from the verb diakrind, to 


separate’, ‘distinguish’. In the Received Text 
the participle is in the nominative case, so the 
‘distinguishing' is something to characterize the 
readers addressed by Jude. This is the force of 
the Av rendering; they are to distinguish be¬ 
tween individuals and so adjust their attitude 
toward them, having mercy and compassion on 
some. In other Circek texts, the participle is in 
the accusative case and so refers to .something 
in those to whom pity is to be shown. Moreover 
another meaning of the Greek verb is ‘1 doubt’, 
‘I waver’. I his construction and meaning give 
the kv rendering ‘on some have mercy who are 
in doubt’; cf. ‘have mercy on the waverers’ 
(Molf.). Those described as ‘in doubt’ or ‘waver¬ 
ers’ may be people shaken in their faith by the 
false teachers, though not ycl carried away by 
their leaching; or they may be some of the false 
teachers themselves, who are hesitating and 
beginning to doubt. .Another meaning suggested 
for the participle is ‘when ihcv argue’ or ‘while 
they dispute’ (see Rv mg. and Weymouth). The 
true members ol the C hurch are to show a spirit 
of compa.ssion towaid the false teachers while 
they arc arguing with them. I he Circek text is 
ambiguous and all these interpretation.s are 
posNihie. Perhaps the kv rendering goes the best 
sense since it mas be presumed that those who ar'e 
still ‘in doubt’ are those most likely to be won 
back. In verse 23 the (.ireek texts vary, as may 
be seen by C4)mparing tlie av and kv renderings. 
H ith Jear. Not by tear, i.e. b> striking fear into 
the heart of the vvrongdt)crs, but rather ‘.save in 
fear’, the phrase describing ilie attitude of those 
who are to act as helpers. I he tear intended is 
possibly the tear lest they themselves be con¬ 
taminated. Molfati translates ‘iremblmg as 
you touch them'. Pulling them out of the jnc. 1 he 
thought is probablv derived fK'm .Am. iv. 11 
or Zc. iii. 2 and depicts something snatched into 
safety at the last moment. Hating even the gar¬ 
ment spotted hy the flesh. In Zc. iii. 2 Joshua, 
the High Priest, who, a.s representative of the 
nation, is described as *a brand plucked out of 
the tire’, is depicted as ‘clothed in filthy gar¬ 
ments’, which however are taken away, so that 
he may be arrayed in new' raiment. This has 
suggested Jude’s reference to the garment stained 
by the llesh, which symbolizes the sin by which 
the false brethren have corrupted themselves. 
W ith compassion for the sinner must go abhor¬ 
rence of the sin, 

VI. CLOSING OOXOLOGY. Verses 24, 25 

Surrounded as they arc with false brethren, 
whose presence and intluencc may constitute a 
danger to their spiritual life and suggest the 
possibility of lapsing Irom a true faith, the true 
members of the Church are left with the thought 
of God’s power to keep them from falling (24). 
The Circek word aptaistous is unusual in the New 
Testament, and means ‘not stumbling*. To 
present you; lit. to set you, to make you .stand. 
It is the positive aspect corresponding to the 
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negative ‘not stumbling*. Faultless: Gk. amdmos, 
without blemish, umblemished; it is the word 
used of sacrilicial animals. To keep you not 
stumbling* covers the course of Christian life in 
this world; ‘to present you faultless’ refers to 
their sure position in the world to come* in the 
presence of his fjhry. With exceeding: joy. The 
word denotes wild joy, exultation; the joy of 
victory, triumph and relief. The text of verse 25 
is uncertain and variations occur. The word wise 
is omitted from some mss and is dropped from 
the Rv. Some Greek texts, which are followed 
by the rv, introduce after Saviour the words 
‘througli Jesus Christ our Lord*. This phrase 


JUDE Verses 24, 25 

may be linked with ‘Saviour’—‘God our Saviour 
through Jesus Christ our Lord* (MofT.); or it may 
be taken with the ascription of praise that 
follows—‘through Jesus Christ our Lord be 
glory, and majesty, dominion and power* (Wey.). 
Some texts read merely hath now and ever as in 
AV. But notice the rv ‘before all time, and now, 
and for evermore* which has good ms authority. 
Jude is asserting the supremacy, past, present 
and future, of the one and only God and Saviour 
in words which are coloured by some of the 
exceedinfr joy which all will experience when they 
come at last into His glorious presence. 

ftOFU-RT RoBFRTSON. 
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THE REVELATION 


INTRODUCTION 


I. AinrHORSHTP 

The author of the Revelation designates himself 
simply as John. Though a resident of Asia Minor 
(or rather, proconsular Asia) he was clearly a 
Hebrew Christian, as the language and style of 
the book reveal, and held a position of influence 
among the churches of that area. It was natural, 
in view of the strong tradition that John the son 
of Zebedee migrated to Ephesus, for early 
Christian writers to identify John the apostle with 
the Seer who wrote the Revelation. The weightiest 
factor in support of such a conclusion is, per¬ 
haps, the manner in which the prophet simply 
calls himself ‘John’, as though there were no 
other Christian leader in that area with whom 
he could be confused. The many remarkable 
aflinities of thought and diction between the 
Gospel and Apocalypse in matters of detail 
similarly demand the recognition of some sort 
of connection in the authorship of the two books. 

On the other hand, the general presentation of 
thought and, still more, of style and diction in 
the Revelation diflers so widely from the Gospel 
as to make a common authorship of the two 
books problematic. The matter would be 
considered settled from this consideration alone 
were it not complicated by the view, vigorously 
championed by C. C. Torrey, that the Revelation 
was written in Aramaic; on this assumption 
the e.Ktraordinary Greek of the bcxik would be 
accounted for by its being translated with minute 
literalness. If another writer made this transla¬ 
tion, the argument as to the difference of style 
in the Revelation and Gospel would fall to the 
ground, or at least lose its main force, for no one 
can maintain that the fourth evangelist wrote 
polished Greek. 

Rather than make an arbitrary decision on so 
complicated a question it is w'i.ser to admit that 
at present we arc not in a position to aflirm or 
deny that the prophet was the apostle of the 
same name (see The New Bible Hamlbook. I.V.F., 
pp. 4081T.). However, the authorship of this book 
is the least important question to be considered 
in regard to it; it docs not in the least affect the 
interpretation of the text. In any case, the title 
‘The Revelation of St. John the Theologian' 
(av, ‘the Divine'; Gk. Theoloj^os) is a misnomer; 
the book claims to be ‘The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave unto him . . . and he sent 
and signified it by his angel unto his servant 
John' (i. 1). The book gains its value from its 
origin, not from the identity of its human author. 
The contents of the book are consistent with 
such an origin 


II. n,\TE 

Recent writers on the Revelation have tended to 
support the earliest Christian tradition that it w'as 
written tow'ards the close of Domitian's reign, i.c. 
about A.t:). 96. The book reflects the beginnings 
of a storm of persecution soon to burst in full 
fury on the CMiristians of Asia and ultimately on 
the Church everywhere. John, a prominent 
Christian leader, has already been exiled, a fact 
which seems to point to oflicial determination to 
eradicate the Church, root and branch. Compul¬ 
sion in respect of Emperor-worship appears 
imminent. This accords pierfectly w'ith conditions 
existing in .Asia Minor during the persecution 
instigated in Domitian's reign. 

On the other hand it should be mentioned 
that several notable scholars prefer an earlier 
date, cither in Nero's reign (so Eightfoot, VVest- 
cott, Hort) or in Galba's short rule, A.t). 68 (so 
Torrey). J he view is based on a literal interpre¬ 
tation of Rev. xi. I, 2 and xvii. 9 -11. The balance 
of probability seems to favour the Domitianic 
date, but wc cannot be certain. 

in. INTERPRETATION 

In the main the various types of exposition of 
the Revelation reduce themselves to four. The 
Preterist view regards the prophecies as wholly 
concerned with the circumstances of John’s day, 
having no reference whatever to future ages. The 
Historicisi interpretation construes the visions as 
a preview of history from the time of the writer 
to the end of the world. The I 'ulurist explanation 
places the relevance of the visions entirely at the 
end of the age, largely divorcing them from the 
prophet's time. The I\)ctic view considers all 
hard and fast canons of interpretation to be 
illegitimate; the prophet simply descrilTcs, by 
means of his powders of artistry, the sure triumph 
of Ciod over all evil powders. 

Liberal scholars largely endorse the Prcteri.st 
view and repudiate the predictive elements of the 
book; many, however, accept as valid the 
principles of God's moral government which lie 
at the root of the prophet's teaching. The Re¬ 
formers generally adopted the Historicisi view. 
They identified the persecuting power with papal 
Rome. Rigidly interpreted, however, this view 
seems to be contrary to the analogy of all other 
prophecy in the Bible. The Faiturist view was 
that of the earliest centuries of the Church and is 
widely held by evangelical Christians today. In 
its popular form, however, it is open to serious 
criticism, in that the historical setting of the 
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book is almost wholly ignored. Indeed, it is 
often said that John wrote the Revelation not for 
his own age but for the Church of the end time. 
Hence the book is made to yield information and 
ideas such as the prophet had never dreamed of. 
Vagaries of this sort drive many readers to value 
the book solely from an aesthetic viewpoint, deny¬ 
ing that it ever had a specific occasion in view. 

The symbols, neverlheless, do mean something. 
John was more than a poet setting forth in vague 
images the triumph of God over all evil. He wrote 
for the churches under his care with a practical 
situation in view, viz. the prospect of the popular 
Caesar worship of his day being enforced on all 
Christians. No man who said ‘Jesus is Lord' 
could also confess ‘Caesar is Lord’; the latter 
demand threatened the existence of the whole 
Church of God. Grasping the principles in¬ 
volved, John was given to sec the logical con¬ 
summation of the tendencies at work, mankind 
divided to the obedience of Christ or Antichrist. 
On the canvas of John’s age, therefore, and in the 
colours of his environment, he pictured the last 


great crisis of the world, not merely because, 
from a psychological viewpoint, he could do no 
other, but because of the real correspondence 
between his crisis and that of the last days. As the 
Church was then faced with a devastating 
persecution by Rome, so will the Church of the 
last days find itself violently opposed by the pre¬ 
vailing world power. The outcome of that great 
struggle will be the advent of Christ in glory, and 
with Him the establishment of the kingdom of 
God in power. John clearly regarded the end as 
at hand (i. 1-3), but tiiis ‘foreshortened per¬ 
spective' no more invalidates his utterances than 
it does those of the Old Testament prophets and 
of our Lord Himself, for it is characteristic of 
all prophecy. 

The following exposition, then, seeks to inter¬ 
pret the visions of this book as the readers must 
have done to whom they were first addressed, 
recognizing, nevertheless, that their proper ful¬ 
filment awaits the day known neither to man 
nor angel, but which is yet within the authority 
of God (Acts i. 6). 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 

I. PROLOCilJL. i. 1-8 

II. VISION OF THL SON OF MAN. 9-20 

III. THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES, ii. 1 iii. 22 

IV. THE VISION OF HEAVEN, iv. 1—v. 14 

V. THF SEVEN SEALS, vi. 1.viii. 5 

VI. THE SEVEN TRUMPETS, viii. 6—xi. 19 

VII. THF BACKGROUND OF THE EARTHLY CONFLICT, xii. 1- xiv. 20 

VIII. THE SEVEN BOWLS, w. 1 xvi. 21 

IX. THE FALL OF BABYLON, .wii. 1- xix. 21 

X. THE CONSUMMATED KINGT30M. xx. 1 xxii. 5 
Xr. EPILOGUE, xxii. 6-21 


COMMENTARY 


L PROLOGUE, i. 1-8 
a. Superscription (1.1-3) 

Here arc set forth the source of the book (1), the 
nature of its contents (2) and the blessed results 
of taking it to heart (3). 

A Revelation (1) is an uncovering of something 
hidden, used here in the sense of a ‘vision and its 
interpretation’ (Charles). The ultimate source of 
this revelation is God Himself; He gave it to 
Jesus Christ for the benefit of the Church (his 
servants); it was therefore sent through the 


mediation of an angel to John who, in turn, 
passed it on to the ‘seven churches' (4), and so to 
the whole Church of God. It tells of thinf^s which 
must shortly come to pass (1); ‘shortly' expresses 
the normal prophetic attitude and is emphasized 
throughout the New Testament (see, c.g., Lk. 
xviii. 8; Rom. xvi. 20; 1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Jas. v. 8: 
1 Pet. iv. 7; Rev. i. 3, xxii. 20). 

Tlie revelation is further defined as the word of 
God, the testimony of (borne by) Jesus Christ, all 
things that he (the seer) saw. In i. 9 and xx. 4 the 
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first two phrases are linked to stand for the whole 
truth of God; here it means the words of this 
prophecy (3), 

The blessing is invoked on the one reading 
aloud to the assembled congregation and on 
those hearing and observing that which is 
enjoined. 1 here are two classes here, not three; 
the last two participles are governed by one 
subject. Cr. Lk. \i. 2vS. 

b. Greeting (i. 4, 5a) 

The seven churches which are in Asia (4), i.e. the 
Roman province of that name, are enumerated 
in verse 11. It is hardlv' to be doubled that they 
also represent the Church in its completeness, as 
is seen in the conclusion to each of the seven 
letters, ‘He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches', (lie) which is, 
and which was, and which is to come (4) is a title 
for God, stressing both His eternity and vital 
relation to historv. The last clause {which is to 
come, instead of the expected ‘which will be') is 
not only a conscious allusion to the second 
coming of Christ, but implies that the most 
important event of the future is that appearing 
which will also be the coming of God. 

The seven Spirits which are before his throne 
(4) is probably a designation of the Holy Spirit. 
It may have originated in the seer's mind through 
the popular interpretation of Is. \i. 2, 3 as being 
a sevenfold spiritual endowment of the Messiah 
(the ‘seven eyes of the Lord that run through the 
whole earth’ of Zc. iv. 10; see Rev. iv. 5 and v. 6) 
and his representation of the Church by the 
seven churclies to whom he particularly writes. 
Modern expositors (and some ancients, e.g. 
Andreas and .Arethas) frequently interpret the 
seven Spirits as angelic beings, perhaps the .seven 
archangels of Jcvvistj angelology, and regard the 
conception as going back, through the Persian 
religion, to the Babv Ionian worship of the sun, 
moon and five planets, Charles adheres to thi.s 
view (though regarding their presence here as 
due to interpolation) becau.se in iii. f the seven 
Spirits of God appear to be similar to the seven 
‘stars' (which represent the angeks of the 
churches). But nowhere is it said that these Spirits 
worship God, though ail other cUusscs of angelic 
beings are mentioned as so doing. C oncerning 
iii. I Kiddle writes, ‘When we acknowledge that 
the seven in each instance conveys the idea of 
unity and completeness, rather than diversity, 
so that we are to think of the Spirit and the 
Church rather than seven Spirits and .seven 
churches, then we are in sight of a possible 
solution, . . . The seven Spirits and the seven 
stars . . . are the prophetic Spirit and the celestial 
character of the Church, in whom the Spirit 
gives life' (Revelation, MofT. Comm., p, 87). 

Jesus is the faithful witness (5) not alone in re¬ 
spect of this revelation but as concerning the 
whole truth of God. Cf. Jn. xviii. 37. He is 
the first begotten of the dead (5) in the sense of 
being the first to rise from the dead, and so the 
‘firstfruits of them that sleep’ (see Col. i. 18 and 


1 Cor. XV. 20). But John may also be quoting 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27, 28. In this passage ‘the firstborn* 
was interpreted by the Jews of the Messiah in the 
sense of ‘sovereign' (even Ciod was sometimes 
called ‘first begotten’ or ‘firstborn'). If this 
thought predominates in John's mind, then 
Jesus is here .said to be ‘sovereign of the dead', a 
fitting parallel to prince of the kings of the earth 
{5), both titles being true of Him in virtue of His 
resurrection. 

c. Benediction (i. 5b, 6) 

Translate, ‘Unto him that loveth us, and loosed 
us from our sins by his bl(H)d, and made us to 
be a kingdom, priests unto his Ciod . , The 
reading followed by the av washed us (instead of 
‘loosed us') is almost certainly mistaken, being 
due perhaps to the influence of vii. 14. The 
difference in tenses is significant, the love being 
constant, the redemption once for all. Loosing 
from sins by blood sets forth redemption in 
terms of ransom. The whole benediction harks 
back to the exodus from I'gypf, verse 6 being 
quoted from Lx. xi\. 6. I hrough the deliverance 
wrought by His death and resurrection, C'lirist 
has brought His people out of the bondage of sin 
and made them a kingdom in which all arc 
priests. Some regard the ‘kingdom* as signifying 
a nation under a king, but in view- of such 
passages as Rev. v. 10, xx. 6, xxii. 5, it seems 
likely that it here means a nation of kings. 

d. The second advent (i. 7, 8) 

V'erse 7 reproduces Mt. xxiv, 30, except that the 
clauses are transposed; ‘Ihen shall apjvcnr the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven: and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall 
see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power arul great glory*. 1 he declara¬ 
tion links together two Old resiament Scrip¬ 
tures, Dn. vii. 13 and Zc. xii. 10. The corre¬ 
sponding point in the vision of this book is xix. 

11 21. As at the close of the book, so here, the 
prophet utters a hearty assent to this promi.se, 
‘It is so, Amen', 

Alpha and Omega (K) are the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet. It is probable that 
the phrase translates for Greek readers the Hebrew' 
idiom whereby the first and last letters of the 
Hebrew' alphabet were used to express the en¬ 
tirety of a thing. It was said, e.g., that Adam 
transgressed the law ‘from aleph to tau'; Abra¬ 
ham, on the contrary, kept the law ‘from aleph 
to tau*. Here the meaning is that God is the Lord 
of all history, its beginning, its end and the whole 
course between. Such an affirmation is needed by 
Christians in a day when the powers that be arc 
opposed to the Church. We may note that this 
saying is attributed to Christ in xxii. 13; older 
expositors sometimes thought that He is the 
speaker here also, but clearly the view is mis¬ 
taken; it is spoken by ‘the Lx)rd God’ (rv) . . . 
the Almighty^ a title which John frequently uses 
and which, in the lxx of Ho. xii. 6 and Am. ix. 
5, translates the Hebrew ‘Lord God of hosts’. 
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II. VISION OF THE SON OF MAN. i. 9 20 
The tribulation and kingdom in which John 
and his readers share as Christians are a present 
experience and possession, as also the patient 
endurance which Jesus supplies. All three 
elements are gained in union with Him, but the 
first and third lead to a fuller appropriation of 
the second at its consummation. Cf. Jn. xvi. 33; 
Rom. V. 3; 2 J im. ii. 12. John’s share of tribula¬ 
tion is alluded to in the mention of his being in 
Patmos jor the worJoJiJod^ and for ike tcsiimony 
of Jesus Christ (9); he was there in consequence 
of his faithfulness to the gospel, not in voluntary 
exile to receive more revelations. Cf. Rev. vi. 9. 
Does the fact that he says he was (or ‘found him¬ 
self’) in Patrnos imply that he wrote the book 
after leaving the island? 

y was in the Spirit (10) means that John fell into 
a stale of ecstasy (hi. ‘became’ in Spirit), so 
occasioning the vision that follows. It happened 
on the Lord's day (10), not, as some take it. ‘on 
the day oi the Lord*, as though John w'as 
transported to live in that day, but ‘on the day 
consecrated to the Lord’, a phrase which became 
technical in the second century for Sunday. I he 
term ‘the t.v)i d\ dav ’, as Deissmann has shown, is 
probablv the deliant C'hristian replacement of 
‘lanperor's da>\ which was celebrated at least 
monthly in .\sia Minor, if not weekly. I his origin¬ 
ally indicated tile day of the Pharaoh's accession 
to the throne of Pgvpl, or his birthday (H.B. 
iii. 2^SI5); the idea was taken over by the Roman 
Irinpcrors. As a memorial of the day of Christ’s 
resurrection, and so of His exaltation to sover¬ 
eignly, ‘the Lord’s day’ is thus a jxvuliarly 
fitting title. 1 he yreat voict% as of a trumpet (10) 
was presumably liiat of the Son of man. It is 
difhcLili not to feel that seven churches (ID are 
chosen because of the sacred nature of that 
number. Ihe .seven which were singled out, 
however, had a special claim to be recipients of 
these letters, as they lay on a route forming a 
sort of inner circle round the province of Asia. 
Moreover, accoiding to Ramsay, these cities 
were centres of the seven postal districts of this 
area, and so would be the best centres for circu¬ 
lating the letters to the other churches in the 
province. 

7he voice (12) here rcpre.scnts the speaker. The 
seven itolden candlesticks (12) (kv mg. ‘lamp- 
stands’) remind us of the seven-branched 
candlestick in the holy place of the temple (Lx. 
XXV. 31; cf. Zc. iv. 2). I hat temple, however, had 
been destroyed and the candlestick transported 
to a heathen temple in Rome. Whciein the Jews 
had failed, the Christian churches were now 
called to succeed—to be lights in a dark world. 

riic phrase one like unto the Son of man (13), 
or ‘one like unto a son of man’ (Rv), recalls Dn. 
vii. 13; it implies that this Person is not just a 
man, and doubtless is used with the remembrance 
of our Lord’s use of this title (it does not occur in 
the Epistles). The description that follows draws 
freely from Dn. x. 5, 6. The signiiicance of this 
presence in the midst of the seven candlesticks 


(13), i.e. the churches, scarcely requires mention. 
I he word for the garment (13) worn by Christ 
was used of the High Priest's robe; but it is 
doubtful whether any such association is in mind 
here for this robe was worn also by men of 
high rank generally. 1 he description of the white 
hair is a deliberate reminiscence of Dn. vii. 9, 
where it belongs to the ‘Ancient of days’. 1 he 
application to Christ of the ailnbutes of God is 
a constant phenomenon in this book. Compare 
the ‘feel like unto burnished brass’ (15, rv) 
w'ith Dn. ii. 33-35. Swete tliinks the many 
waters (15) are the Aegean Sea roaring about 
Patinos. 

A symbolic picture is given in verse 16 that was 
never meant to be painted! Ihe stars are in the 
power of Christ, the sword symbolizes His 
judicial authority and might. Ihe sun shining in 
his strength goes back to Jdg. v. 31 but also 
recalls the iranshguralion (Mi. xvii. 2). 

Lor verse 17 cf. Dn. x. 9; see also Jos. v. 14; 
Is. vi. 5; Lzk. i. 28. / am the Jirsi anil ihe last (17; 
also m 11 . 8 and .\xii. 13) is spoken of Jehovah in 
Is. xliv. 6 and xlviii. 12. Its meaning is the same 
as verse 8. / am he that liveih, and was dead (18) is 
a picferablc iiansiaiion to the rv ‘the Living one’, 
for the contrast is between the eternal life in¬ 
herent in the Son and the abject death that He 
sulfcrcd. 1 hat life triumphed over death, 
consequently I am alive jor evermure\ this latter 
predicate is applied to ilic Laihci in iv. 9, 10 and 
X. 6. 1 lie possession of ‘the keys of death and of 
Hades' (18, rv) was won by His resurrection and 
signities the conquest of death. 

A rough division of the Revelation given to 
John is furnished in verse 19. The things which 
thou hast seen are the vision just given; the things 
which are relate to me existing stale of the 
churches and the letters about to be given; the 
things which shall he hereafter are the subsequent 
vi.sk)iis of the book. This should not be pressed 
to imply that everything without exception in 
chapters iv- \.\ii refers to the time future to 
John, let alone to the lime of the end of all things. 
Lhc seven stars and seven lampsiands of the 
vksion arc now imcrpreicd for John (20). The 
latter represent tiie chu'ches, the former are 
more obscure. It seems strange to interpret the 
seven stars as being seven angels in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, even if they are guardian 
angels; for it would lx* superfluous to write to 
them by the agency of John (see, e.g., ii. 1) and, 
in any case, the contents of the letters are w holly 
concerned with the churches ihemsclves. Many 
expositors, therefore, hold that the angels 
represent officials of some kind in the churches, 
whether delegates or overseers. Tiiis is possible, 
although it is wholly exceptional in apocalyptic 
for angels to symbolize men. it is jxrhaps better 
to regard them as personitying the heavenly or 
supernatural life of the churches as they are 
seen in Christ, and so the character which they 
are called to realize, just as the candlesticks 
represent the earthly life of the churches as men 
sec them outwardly. 
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III. THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN 
CHURC HES, ii. l—iii. 22 

It has been suggested that these letters were 
written earlier than the main part of the book 
and were sent separately to the churches ad¬ 
dressed; later they were amplified and joined to¬ 
gether so that all the churches might benefit from 
them. The theory is not objectionable but it is 
doubtful, for the letters are closely connected 
with the beginning and the end of the book; 
excise the passages involved and what is left 
constitutes very abrupt messages. Each letter is 
addressed to the ‘angeP of the church and opens 
with a description of Christ drawn from the 
introductory \ision, the particulars mentioned 
having special relevance to the church in question. 
The designation of Christ in the letter to the 
Laodiceans forms an exception, being a remini¬ 
scence of the greeting with which the Revelation 
commences. Similarly a promise concerning 
rewards to be bestowed at the second advent 
concludes each letter; these promises usually 
have a .special fitness for the individual churches 
and are given a visionary embodiment in the 
closing chapters of the book. 

a. The letter to the church in Ephesus (ii. 1 7) 
Ephesus was the largest city of A.sia and the 
centre of Roman administration in that province. 
It took the title of ‘Temple Warden’, originally 
in reference to the famous temple of Artemis, but 
later extending to the two or three temples 
devoted to the cult of the Emperors. Mere Paul 
founded the church wiiich became the centre for 
evangelizing the rest of the province, and here 
resided the apostle John. The Ephesian church, 
accordingly, must have become by this time the 
foremost one in the East, with the possible 
exception of Antioch. Kiddle suggesLs that this 
letter was placed first, not so much because of 
the importance of the church as of the warning 
delivered to it. <Eor a similar reason the letter 
to the Laodiceans was placed last.) 

1 he designation of Christ in verse 1 is both an 
encouragement and a warning. Fhc seven stars are 
in His grasp (i.e. He maintains their spiritual life), 
and His presence is coextensive with all the 
churches. But the power that sustains is also 
capable of judicial removal; the title thus pre¬ 
pares the hearer lor verse 5. / ktww (I) is a truth 
of similar dual import. It heads every one of the 
seven letters, sometimes imparling comfort (e.g. 

ii. 9, ii. 13, etc.), sometimes causing shame (e.g. 

iii. I, 15). Here it precedes a commendation. The 
works of the Ephesians are labour and patience 
(2); the former manifests itself in efforts to over¬ 
come false teachers (2), the latter in patient 
endurance in the face of opposition, whether 
from false prophets or from other sources (3). 
The evil men arc those who call themselves 
prophets, and they arc not. Cf. Paul’s predic¬ 
tions in Acts XX. 29, 30; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. It is 
possible that the chief offenders are the Nicol- 
aitans mentioned in verse 6. 

The failure of the Ephesians is perhaps the 


perversion of their chief virtue; opposition to 
false brethren led to ccnsoriousne.ss and divisive¬ 
ness in the church, so causing them to leave their 
first love. This would interpret the iove’ referred 
to as brotherly love. It may, however, relate to 
love towards God; cf. Je. ii. 2, 5. Since the one 
manifestation of love is impossible without the 
other, w'c may perhaps include both in our text 
(cf. Mk. xii. 30, 31 with 1 Jn. iv. 20). / will come 
unto thee quickly (5) means that the Lord will 
‘come' in a special visitation of judgment. Sec also 
ii. 16. An instance of His ‘coming' in blessing is to 
be found in iii. 20. Such statements in no wise con¬ 
flict with the truth of the final appearing, a fact 
w'hich theologians have not always remembered 
when speaking of the ‘coming' of Christ to the 
believer and of His ‘advents' in history, as though 
the recognition of these lesser appearings in any 
way invalidated the truth of the great appearing. 

The Nicolaitans were reputed from early 
times to have been the followers of Nicolaos of 
Antioch, one of the seven (Acts vi. 5). We gather 
from ii. 14, 15 that they held the same error as 
the Balaam]tes, viz., teaching to eat things 
sacriliced to idols and to commit fornication. 
T hese were the chief matters condemned by the 
decree of the apostolic council (Acts xv. 29). It is 
noteworthy that Balaam and Nicolaos have 
more or less the same etymology (Balaam—-‘he 
has consumed the people'; Nicolaos—‘he over¬ 
comes the people’), if this is the teaching so 
Strenuously resisted by the Ephesians (see verse 
2), then it must have been widespread indeed. 

T he injunction He that hath an ear . . . (7) Ls 
repeated in connection with the promises to the 
overcomer in all the seven letters. It is frequently 
on the lips of our Lord in the Gospel records 
(Ml. xtii. 9, 43, etc.). The Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, yet the speaker is Christ. For a similar 
phenomenon cf. Rom. viii. 911 and 2 Cor. iii. 
17. The ‘ovcrcomcr' depicts the Christian as a 
faithful warrior for Christ, ‘the victorious mem¬ 
ber of the Church, as such, apart from all con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances' (Swetc). There 
seems little justilication for limiting the term, as 
some would wish, to the martyrs only, though it 
is true that the ovcrcomer can finally demonstrate 
the completeness of his victory only by remaining 
faithful until death. Cf. 2 Esd. vii. 57, 58: ‘Here 
is the intent of the battle to be fought by man 
born upon earth; if he be overcome, he shall 
suffer ... if he conquer he shall receive what I 
have said' (i.e. paradise). 

To eat of the tree of life (7) is to partake of 
the fulness of eternal life; the tree is situated 
in the midst of the paradise of God^ the heavenly 
Jerusalem that is to be manifested on earth 
for redeemed man (see xxi. 10, xxii. 2). The 
blessings of the first creation, lost by man, are 
restored in yet fuller measure at the ‘regenera¬ 
tion* (Mt. xix. 28). 

b. The letter to the church in Smyrna (IE 8-11) 
This city was one of the most prosperous in 
Asia Minor and took the name of ‘metropolis*. 
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Here the Jews were unusually numerous and 
powerful; their bitter antagonism to the Christian 
Church appears not only in this letter but in that 
of Ignatius to the Smyrnacans. The title of Christ 
(8) appears in i. 17. This church, shortly to be 
severely tested, needed to be reminded that their 
Saviour was Lord of history and conqueror of 
death (of. verse 10). Contrast (he condition of the 
Christians in Smyrna with the material wealth 
and spiritual poverty of the Laodiccans (iii. 17). 
The blasphemy of the Jews (9) would be against 
Jesus primarily, but they were capable of 
blaspheming even the Ciod they confessed. T he 
Smyrnaean Christians later reported that the 
Jews joined the pagans in clamouring for the 
death of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, on the 
ground of his opposition to the slate religion! 
Hence, instead of their constituting an assembly 
of Ciod, they had become the synagogue of Satan 
(9; see also iii. 9). Since it is denied that the Jews 
had a right to retain their national name, it is 
evident that C hristians are regarded as the true 
heirs of Abraham, as in Rom. ii. 28. T he things 
which the believers here are about to suffer may 
be connected with the opposition of the Jews. 
Such distress is to extend for ten tiays (10), i.c. a 
short txjriod. It is sometimes held to be identical 
with tlte ‘great distress' of vii. 14. but it seems 
more likely that a local persecution is in mind. 
The devil ( slanderer') will then be a means of 
testing the C hristians; such testing by persecu¬ 
tion is to be distinguished from that mentioned 
in iii. 10, the hour of testing which is to come 
upon the whole world, for from the latter the 
Christians arc to be preserved (cf. vii. 2f., 
.xii. 6). 

rhe crown of life (10) alludes to the wreath 
bestowed on the winner in the games, 'the crown 
which consists of life’. Swete points out that the 
crown is not a diadem, but an emblem of festivity; 
in which case the wreath is a fitting symbol of 
life, for the latter ha,s to be understood in the 
light of the closing descriptions of the book, a 
life of holy privilege, enjoyment, and of distinc¬ 
tions of awards (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, 27). The second 
death (II). In xxi. 8 this is defined as the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, it is a 
rabbinic phrase; cf. the oft-quoted Jerusalem 
Targum on Dt. xxxiii. 6, ‘Let Reuben live in this 
age and not die the second death whereof the 
wicked die in the next world'. Charles aptly 
compares J Lnoch xeix. 11, *woc to you who 
spread evil to your neighbours, for you shall be 
slain in ShcoP, a conception which did not 
imply annihilation, as 1 Enoch cix. ^ makes 
clear. 

c. The letter to tlie church in Pergamum (ii. 12-17) 
Pergamum (rv) was described by Areihas as 
'given to idolatry more than all Asia*. Behind the 
city stood a hill, a thousand feet high, covered 
with heathen temples. Foremost of all was the 
huge altar of Zeus on a platform cut out of the 
rock, dominating the city. Emperor worship was 
established there earlier than at Ephesus or 


Smyrna so that in due course Pergamum became 
the recognized centre of the cult in Asia. Hence 
it was said of this church that it dwelt where 
Satan's seat (rv ‘throne’) is (13). Herein lay the 
cause of the peculiar difficulties of“ the Christians 
of Pergamum. 

The title in verse 12 echoes i. 16 and anticipates 
ii. 16. My faith (13) abbreviates ‘faith in me’. The 
information as to Balaam’s teaching is gained 
through combining Nu. xxv. 1, 2 with xxxi. 16. 
The Christian counterpart of Balaam probably 
despi.sed the llesh, and so discounted the import¬ 
ance of physical purity, justifying his actions, 
perhaps, by the jxjrversion of Paul’s teaching 
(repudiated by him in Rom. iii. 8 and vi. 1), ‘Let 
us continue in sin, that grace may abound’. 
The meaning of verse 15 is either, ‘You also have 
in your midst Nicolaitans, who teach as Balaam 
taught Israel', or ‘You also, as well as the 
Ephesians (6), have the Nicolaitans with you’, 
the comparison wiili Balaam being implicit. The 
former meaning seems preferable. Verse 16 
presents a preliminary ‘second advent’ to judg¬ 
ment if the Pergamcnes do not repent. See note 
on ii. 5. The promise to the conqueror (17) 
alludes to the current Jewish expectation that 
manna would descend from heaven again when 
Messiah is manifested. Sec 2 Baruch xxix. 8. 
Here, of course, the manna typifies spiritual life, 
just as ‘water of life' and ‘fruit of the tree of life* 
(xxii. 17, 19). The promise is particularly fitting 
for those tempted to join in testivitics in which 
food sacrificed to idols was eaten. Denying 
themselves those dainties, the Christians were 
to look forward to richer fare in the kingdom of 
God. 

The white stone {\1) is difficult of interpretation 
owing to the many uses to which pebbles were 
put by the world of antiquity, each use yielding 
an excellent symbolic sense. Thus a white stone 
given by a jury to one on trial signified acquittal, 
a black one guilt. The victor’s pebble gave him 
entrance to all public festivals. The tessern 
hospitalis was in two parts, inscribed with two 
names and exchanged, so that each person had 
an open invitation to the house of the other. The 
High Priest had twelve stones on his breastplate 
inscribed with the names of the twelve tribes. 
This by no means exhausts the possibilities. Our 
interpretation will be partly conditioned by our 
understanding of the new name which is en¬ 
graved on the stone. If the name is of Christ or of 
God (cf. iii. 12 and xix. 12), then there may 
be an allusion to the conception of the power 
inlierent in the name of God; the Christian 
shares God’s might and appropriates for him¬ 
self, in a manner none other can, the character of 
God. If the name is a new one bestowed on the 
Christian, then the allasion is to the habit ol 
bestowing new names on persons who have 
attained to a new status, as Abram and Jacob 
became Abraham and Israel; the white stone 
then signifies the overcomcr's right to enter the 
kingdom of God in a character all of his own, 
moulded by the grace of God in him. 
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d. The letter to the church in 1 hyutira (ii. 113-29) 

Ihyatira was tlie j>niallcj>i of liic seven cities. It 
had no temple Uevoted to the v\oisnip of the 
bniperors, so tliai Clirisuaiis iierc were not so 
troubled by the cult as tliosc in the preceding 
churches. I he pioblem oi this ciiuicii centred in 
the coniproinising situations cieated by com¬ 
mercial interests. ili>aiiia was an industrial 
city, renowned lor its man> trade guilds, io 
tlicsc societies u was as necessarv lo belong as it 
is tor the modern artisan to t)e a inenibei ol his 
appropriate trade union; otherwise it involved 
an ostracism mat would make business ail but 
impossible, i he diihculi> in me path of the 
Chrishan linking up with sucli guilds was the 
nccesshv ol joining in the periouical common 
meals wiien meat Wiis eaien inai had been 
dedicated to a pagan aeils t iiernaps the pan on 
god ol the guild). One can well see that certain 
broadminded Lhiisuaiis would not hesitate to 
participate in such lesiniues, holding ihai "an 
idol is nothing' tl Coi. sin. 4j. 1 \cuse migni 
soon be lounu lor ine licentiousness in which 
these meals so ouen cuiiianateu; and me next 
step wouiu be to join in me geiicial debaucnciy. 

1 his wu.-s r>iX*iii\ advi»caled t>^ liic Nicoiailaiis, 
and one cuii understand how it luund suca a 
read) acceptance in invaiiia vMiete business is 
business vsoLiiu be tue coiniuon sentiment. 

ihe title is tardea {loin i. 14, 1:>, .^u// oj Oo</ 
(16) perhaps being sugj^csled b> i\s, u, 7, as tiic 
Psalm Is later extensive!) duoied. Note liuit the 
t}t\s liKv unio a jluffic oj Jue aiuicipaie vcisc 23, 
and the glowing leet verse 27. Chailes holds mat 
thy wofK.s (Ib^j are detined b) inc quvthiies that 
follow, th) love and service and laiih and 
patience; il mis is a currcci reading, it is import¬ 
ant lor tile inteipieiaiioii ol what Uic wriiei 
means by being ‘judged according to works’ 
(XX. 12 14;, ihe proprietess who imparts the 
teaching ol the Nicolaiiaiis is svnibohcally 
named Je/.ebel, lor tne queen ui tiial name tried 
to esiaolisn an idolatrous cull in place of the 
worship ol Jehovaii and was licr.seil accused of 
whoredom and wjicncralt i2 Ki. i\. 22), Note the 
curious insertion in some m.ss ol ‘iliv wne Je/.ebd’ 
which uiiphcs mat tlic 'angel' oJ the church was 
its overseer, i rom verse 21 we inicr that ‘Jezebel' 
had been earlier warned, wiiiiout avail, either 
by John or by some other Christian leader. Ihe 
dec/ into wiiicii Jezebel is to be cast is paraiielcd 
by great tribuiutum (22), so that il is a bed of 
suiieiing winch is here meant. I lie idiom is a 
Hebrew one and occurs m 1 Macc. i. 5 and 
Judith viii. 3, it is possible liiat they ihut cotnmit 
adultery with her {22) are to be disuiiguished 
from her children (23) m the .sense that the former 
were sulhciently inlluejiced by Jezebel as lo 
compromise ineir Christian loyalties, the latter 
Wholly embraced iier doctrine; the former are 
to be chasli.sed, the latter exterminated. By suen 
judgments the chuiches will realize that Christ 
searcheth the rein:, (kidney.s) and hearts (23). In 
Hebrew usage, reins are the .seat ol the emotions 
while the heart is the seat of the intellect. Ihe 


‘deep tilings of Satan' (24, Rv) may be a satirical 
allusion to the Gnostic claim exclusively lo 
know ihe deep things of God; such wisdom is 
satumcally inspired, not divine. Otherwise it 
lellecis Nicolaitan leaching that the Clirisiian 
should boldly pai licipale in the cxce.sse.s ol lieatli- 
enisin and demonsirale that he is immune from 
ilicii poiluiion. Christians wJio acted in this 
tashion boasted ol their knowledge ol the deep 
imngs ol Satan and so scorned their more 
scrupulous brethren. I or none other burden (24) 
cl. Acts XV. 28, 29; the two chief precepts of the 
apostolic council were abstention Irotn food 
sacriticed to idols and from immorality. 1 lie 
ovcicomer is here detined as he that keepeth 
nty wurk.s unto the end (26). He is lo receive a 
delegation of Christ’s authority over the nations 
(26), and share in His iriumpti over llie rebellious 
txoplcs (27); the latter 1 unction is pail of the 
tormer and anticipates the coming ot Christ lo 
judgment (\i\. 111.) rather than the millennial 
rule piopei (xx. 4 6). inc verb translated ‘rule’ 
in verse 2 7 siuniid i>c lendcied by ‘desiroy’. 
the tnunung suir i2o) appears lo be Chiisl Him- 
sell (as in x.\u. 16); grealei itian the luivilegc of 
ruling tor Ciuisi will be the unhindered enjo)- 
meni ol His tedowsinp. 

e. ihe letter to the church in Sardis (iii. 1 6) 
Saidis was ti cil) ol hvgone gioi). Once the 
eapilal ul the ancient kingdom ol l.vdia, it sank 
into oblivion alter the Persian conquest until 
Iilscrius rebuilt it alter an earthquake. Ihe 
city was well known tor two things; its d)eing 
and wouiien indusirie.s, and its prolligacy. 
ihe chuich in Saidis apjxais to lellcct the 
history of tiic cil); once it iiad a name lor 
spniiual achievement, now il was lileless (1); 
licentiousness marked the Chiisiians as well as 
tne pagans, so mat onl) a tew had not dejiled 
their garments i4), i.c. bcsmircncd iheir Christian 
prolcssion. According!) it was censured wiiii a 
stringency surpassed only in the letter to the 
Laodiceans. 1 he title rellccis i. 4 and i. 16. Christ 
is spoken ol as the possessor of the seven Spirits^ 
possibly lo represent His complete knowledge of 
the deeds ol the churches (sec v. 6), though it 
may also hint at the spiritual gills He is ready 
to impart in contrast to the lilelessncss of the 
church. Por the seven stars (1) sec i. 4n., i. 20n. 
Note that, although some Chnsiians remain 
laiihlul to their Lord (4), tlie church as a whole is 
characterized as dead; for that condition all arc 
held responsible. 1 or the first half of verse 2 
cf. Mt. XXIV. 42; for the latter half cf. Dn. v. 27. 
Ihe tenses ot verse 3 arc unusually varied; ‘Keep 
in mind (picsenl) how you received and slilJ 
hold on to tiic gilt of God (perfect) and how you 
gave a hearing (aorisi) to the gospel; continue lo 
hold it fast (present) and bring yourself to 
rcpentarK:e (aorisi)'. IJ therefore thou shall not 
watch (3) echoes Ml, xxiv. 43, 44 and refers to 
the final advent. Some .scholars coasidcr that 
R.ev. xvi. 15 has been di.spiaccd and should 
immediately precede this statement. Certainly 
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I 


xvi. 15 reads strangely in its present position 
and accords well here, but admittedly the 
suggestion is pure conjecture. 

His name (5). Names, according to a contem¬ 
porary usage, are synonymous with ‘p)ersons\ 
The Christians who soiled their garments pre¬ 
sumably did so by accommodating themselves 
to the heathen customs of their neighbours. He 
that maintained in purity his character and 
testimony was to accompany the Christ in a 
robe of greater glory. For the walking with 
Christ Swete compares the companying of the 
Twelve with Him in the days of His ministry. 
The conqueror is doubly assured of this privilege. 
Contemporary apocalyptic literature viewed the 
resurrection body as a garment of glory. The idea 
is used by F*aul (e.g. 2 Cor. v. 4), and seems 
to appear in this book also (e.g. iv, 4). But vii. 13, 
14, xix. S seem to have moral purity chiefly in 
mind in the use of this symbol, wliilc, as Swete 
points out. tl\c wearing of w'hite sometimes 
expresses festivity (i:c. i\. 8) and victory (2 
Macc. xi. 8). It would appear that a complexity 
of ideas attaches to this picture; it is w'iser to 
accept the whole yet to recogni/c that the 
ethical clement is especially in mind. 

The blottiiig out from the hook of life (5) re¬ 
calls I'\. xxxii. 32. where the book is a register 
of the citizens of the theocratic kingdom; here 
it is the register of the eternal kingdom, as in 
On. xii. 1 and many New 'lestament passages 
(see Lk. x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Heb. xii. 23). See Rev. 
XX. 12 and I.') where this is explained. For the 
confession of the victor cf. Ml, x. 32. 

f. 7'hc* letter to the church in Philadelphia (iii. 

7-13) 

Philadelphia, owing to its frequent earthquakes, 
had a small population; the church appears to 
have been correspondingly feeble {see verse 8, 
thou has! a little strens>th). There is no hint of 
persecution from pagan authorities, nor of 
heresies within (he church; as at Smyrna, the 
.lews created the trouble here (9). In impressive 
contrast to the letter that precedes and that 
which follows, there is neither rebuke nor 
warning from the Lord for this church, but simply 
commendation and exhortation. The predicates 
holy and true (7), here applied to Christ, are in 
vi. 10 referred to God, one of the many indica¬ 
tions in this book that the attributes of God are 
shared by Christ. Jesus is true in the sense of 
‘true to His word’, i.e. faithful. This is spoken in 
connection with His possessing the key of David 
(7), a phrase that recalls i. 18 but actually 
quotes Is. xxii. 22; it claims for Christ the power 
of admitting individuals or shutting them out 
from the city of David, the new Jerusalem, the 
messianic kingdom. The relevance of this 
appears in the parenthesis of the next verse and 
again in verse 9. The Jews of the city were no 
more worthy to be called Jews than their com¬ 
patriots in Smyrna, and like them are designated 
a synagogue of Satan (9). This verse declares that 
one day, presumably at the establishment of the 


me.s.sianic kingdom, they will be forced to recog¬ 
nize that these despised Christians are in truth 
the companions of the Son of man, the heirs of 
the kingdom of God. This latter claim the Jews 
had evidently .so far denied. ‘You Christian.s', 
said they, ‘are excluded from the kingdom; it is 
for us Jews." ‘Not so’, declares the l ord; ‘1 am 
true to my promise. I alone liavc the key of 
admission to the kingdom, 1 have .set before my 
people a door of entrance into it which no one 
can shut. They shall enter the kingdom, and the 
homage which you Jew's expect the Gentiles to 
pay you (Is. lx, 14) you will have to render to 
them.* This interpretation gives coherence to 
apparently disconnected .statements and accords 
with the promise of verse 12. The faithfulness of 
this struggling community (8) is to have its fitting 
compensation. The hour of temptation (rv 
‘trial') from which the l.ord is to preserve these 
Christians (10) is not the ‘time* during which the 
judgments of God arc on the earth, but the trials 
themselves. Cf. Mk. xiv. 3.^. where ‘hour* repre¬ 
sents the horrors of the cross and its attendant 
circumstances. The tribulation spoken of is 
directed towards them that (hvell upon the earth 
tlO), a phrase technical in this hook for the 
unbelievers of the world (cf. xi. 10). Tor a 
pictorial representation of this promise see vii. 
1 ^. 

The conqueror is to be a pillar in the temple ( 12) 
of the new age; xxi. 22 makes it clear that there 
is to be no temple other than God and the Lamb 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. T he promise lierc given 
is thus an assurance of inseparable unity with 
God in the eternity that is to be. If / will write 
upon him the name of my God (12) continues the 
metaphor of the pillar, so that the inscription is 
thought to be on the pillar and not on the victor’s 
forehead, we may perhaps refer to I Macc. xiv. 
26-48, which relates how the deeds of Simon 
Maccabaeus w'erc inscribed on tablets of brass; 
these tablets were fixed ‘upon pillars in mount 
Zion', ‘within the precinct of the sanctuary in a 
conspicuous place'. .‘\ permanent record of 
Simon’s greatness was thus ensured. The boast of 
the overcomcr, however, is not to be in his 
deeds but that he bears the name of God, and 
of the city of God, and Christ’s new^ name; i.e. 
he belongs to God and to Christ manifested in 
glory (xix, 12), and is a citizen of the new .Terusa- 
lem, the eternal kingdom of God (xxi. 2). 

g. The letter to the church in Laodicea (iii. 14-22) 
Laodicea was situated on the bank of a river and 
stood at the junction of three great roads 
traversing AvSia Minor. Naturally enough it 
became a large commercial and administrative 
centre. Three facts known about the city throw 
light on this letter: it was a banking centre and 
extremely wealthy; it manufactured clothing and 
woollen carpets; it had a medical school. The 
church was not accused of immorality, nor of 
idolatry, nor of open apostasy (persecution was 
unknown in Laodicea). The terrible condemna¬ 
tion pronounced over it was due to the pride 
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and self-satisfaction of the pagan element within 
the church, so that it was all but entirely devoid 
of fellowship with Christ. The stern characteriza¬ 
tion of its spiritual condition (17) and the 
admonition to repentance (18) are both couched 
in terms of the three activities of the city. 

As the Amen (14) Jesus is the embodiment of 
the truthfulness and faithfulness of God (see Is. 
Ixv. 16, RV mg.); the Christian use of‘Amen’ adds 
the thought that He is also the Guarantor and 
Executor of the declared purposes of God. Such 
a designation stands in vivid contrast to the 
faithlessness of the Laodiceans. Similarly the 
title the beginning of the creation of God (14) 
(better translated ‘the principle' or ‘source' of 
creation) exalts Christ as Creator above the 
proud but puny creatures that boast in their 
self-sufficiency. In verse 16 is written a con¬ 
demnation unequalled in the New Testament as 
an expression of the abhorrence of Christ. The 
reference is to the last judgment (cf. Lk. \iii. 
25-28). Verses 17 and 18 form one statement: 
Because thou sayest ... I courmd thee to buy . . . 
The claim of the Laodiceans is not merely that 
they need nothing but that their wealth, moral as 
well as material, is entirely due to their own 
efforts. Their real condition is shown to be one 
of poverty, in spite of their money; nakedness, 
despite their abundance of cloth; blindness, 
though they have many physicians. This church, 
therefore, alone of all the seven, is called ‘the 
pitiable one’. Their only recourse is to ‘buy' (cf. 
Is. Iv. 1) from Christ the tested gold of a regen¬ 
erate spirit, purity of heart that may issue in 
resurrection glory (Rev. vii. 13, 14) and grace to 
enable them to perceive spiritual realities (cf. 1 
Cor. iii and 2 Cor. iv). The nauseating condition 
of the Laodiceans has not quenched the love of 
Christ for them; His scathing judgments are 
but the expression of a deep affection that would 
lead them to repentance. The gracious invitation 
that follows is given, not to the church collec¬ 
tively (which would demand, ‘if you hear my 
voice . . .’), but to each individual within it, an 
offer of Christ to be a partner even in the com¬ 
monest activities of life. Commensurate with 
the high privilege offered to these all but apos¬ 
tate Christians is a promise transcending the six 
that have preceded. Just as the believer asks 
Christ to share his domain in this transitoiy life, 
so the Lord will invite him, if he endures to the 
end, to share the throne given Him by the 
Father in the ages that are to be. The fulfilment 
of the promise is portrayed in Rev. xx. 4-6, the 
millennial rule, and xxii. 5, the etemal’rcign in the 
new Jerusalem. 


IV. THE VISION OF HEAVEN, iv. l—v. 14 

The scene of John's vision changes from earth to 
heaven and remains there until chapter x, after 
which the point of view continually alternates. 
It is noticeable that, whereas the description 
of the throne of God in chapter iv contains 
no reference to Christ, in the following chapter 


He dominates the picture as the slain Lamb of 
God. Concerning this Kiddle writes, ‘In iv, the 
theme is that of the omnipotent Creator, reigning 
majestic and remote in a heaven from which 
man is excluded. The God whom John sees is 
the heaven of the old dispensation. In v, the 
focus of the seer's eyes changes, and with in¬ 
comparable dramatic force he describes his 
vision of the Redeemer in whom lies every hope 
of man's salvation, every hope of a future king¬ 
dom of justice' (Moff. Comm., p. 67). 

The first voice which J heard (1) is that of 
Christ. As the Lord revealed the true condition 
of His churches and His position in relation to 
them, so He now opens heaven to John's view, 
and His position in relation to that. The former 
was a revelation of ‘things which are'; this 
begins the unveiling of things which must be 
hereafter (I; cf. i. 19). 

The fact that John saw a door opened In 
heaven implies that he was already in an ecstatic 
condition; the statement immediately I was in the 
spirit (2), accordingly, may well indicate a yet 
higher degree of spiritual exaltation. The first 
object to catch John's eye was a throne (2). That 
is important; it hints that the first thing to be 
known about heaven is that the God who dwells 
therein posses.ses absolute authority over the 
universe. The prophet does not describe God; he 
simply speaks of various colours seen through 
the light of a many-hued cloud, colours such as 
can emanate only from precious stones (3). 
Doubt attaches to the stones enumerated by 
John, but the most treasured type of jasper was 
green, the sardine was red, while the word 
translated emerald is thought to be the rock 
crystal which shows a rainbow of prismatic 
colours. The object of the rainbow is primarily 
to conceal the fonn of God; yet it is significant 
that a rainbow performs this service and not an 
ordinary cloud, for the bow is a perpetual 
reminder of God’s covenant to restrain His 
wrath from man on earth (Gn. ix. 13); the 
memorial of the covenant in heaven is thus 
nothing less than the glory of God which hides 
Him from angelic view. The four and twenty 
elders (4), though subordinate to the four living 
creatures (see verse 6, rv), are mentioned before 
them, perhaps so as not to interrupt the descrip¬ 
tion of the latter’s activities. From the charac¬ 
teristics of the ciders, as they appear in the 
subsequent visions, it is manifest that they arc 
angelic beings; it is nevertheless not impossible 
to conceive of them as also the heavenly repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of God in their twofold 
aspect as priests and kings, in which case the 
number twenty-four, with its reminiscence of 
twelve tribes and twelve apostles, fittingly 
symbolize the messianic people of both dis¬ 
pensations, as the Church has delighted to 
recognize. This view, however, is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that which regards the elders as 
a symbol for the people of God removed from 
earth and present in heaven. For the seven Spirits 
of God (5) see v. 6. It is not said that the sea of 
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glass (6) is a literal sea but that it looks like one, 
‘as it were a glassy sea’ (rv). It is an adaptation of 
the conception of waters above the lirmament 
(Gn. i. 7; sec 2 Enoch iii. 3), but is here intro¬ 
duced to empliasize the remoteness of the majesty 
of God, Four beasts (rv ‘four living creatures’) 
stand about the throne (6). Their description is 
drawn from Ezekiel’s vision of the cherubim 
(Ezk. i), but considerably modiiied (7), 1 he chief 
dilferences arc that the cherubim in Ezekiel each 
have four faces, here they have only one. The 
former possess ‘wheels full of eyes round about’, 
here the creatures lhem.selves possess the eyes. 
The ceaseless worship rendered to God by them 
may well represent the subjection of all nature to 
God. 1 he Jews themselves interpreted Ezekiel’s 
vision in this way, regarding the man as chief 
representative of creatures, the eagle of birds, 
the lion of beasts, and the ox of cattle. The 
ancient symbolizing of the four winds and the 
four chief constellations of the Zodiac by these 
four figures, if known to John, would but serve 
to strengthen this view. The .song of the cherubim 
implies that the certainty of the future triumph of 
God is rooted in His very nature; the Lord, who 
is holy and almighty, is to come (8). I he thanks¬ 
giving of the living creatures (9), inspiring the 
renunciation by the twenty-four ciders of their 
crowns (10, II), is not the continual worship ot 
verse 8 but adoration given in special crises. See, 
e.g., v. 8 and 14, xi. 15-18, xix. 4. I he ciders 
recognize that only one is worthy to lake pre¬ 
eminence in creation, and He the Creator (11). 
He willed the existence of all things. He has the 
right to deal with them in sovereign freedom. All 
creation should acknowledge its subjection to 
Him and ascribe ihc glory and the honour and the 
power to His name. 

The seer continues to describe what he saw: 
Concerning the book sealed with seven seals 
(v. 1) Zahn writes, ‘The w'ord biblion itself per¬ 
mits of many interpretations, but for the readers 
of that time it was designated by the seven seals 
on its back beyond possibility of a mistake. Just 
as in Germany before the introduction of money 
orders everyone knew that a letter scaled with 
live .seals contained money, so the most simple 
member of the A.siatic churches knew that a 
biblion made fast with seven seals was a testa¬ 
ment. When a testator died the testament was 
brought forward, and, when possible, opened in 
the presence of the seven witnesses who scaled it; 
i.e. it was unsealed, read aloud and executed. ., . 
The document with seven seals is a symbol of the 
promise of a future kingdom. The disposition 
long ago occurred and was documented and 
sealed, but it was not yet carried out. ... As to 
the opening of the seals, the point of comparison 
is not so much that no one knows the contents of 
God’s will as that they still await realization. No 
one is authorized to open the will except the 
Lamb; the returning Christ will open the testa¬ 
ment of God and execute it’ {Introduction to the 
New Testament^ Vol. Ill, pp. 393f,). The angel 
needs to be strong (2) since his voice has to 


carry throughout heaven, earth and the realm of 
the dead (3). Under ihe earth signifies Hades 
(cf. Eph. iv. 9; Phil. ii. 10). The Lion of the tribe 
of Juda (Gn. xlix. 9), the Root of David (Is. xi. 1, 
10), won the victory for all time by virtue of His 
death and resurrection, so as to open the book^ 
and to loose the seven seals thereof (5). The 
redemption wrought by Christ had in view the 
establishment of God’s kingdom in power. The 
description of the Lamb (6) combines two very 
different uses of this figure in Hebrew thought. It 
stands as it had been slain and so reminds us of 
the slaughtered lamb of Is. liii. 7; Jesus is the 
Servant of Jehovah, suffering in innocence for the 
sake of men. On the other hand, the lamb has 
seven horns\ a horn in the Old Testament sym¬ 
bolizes power (Ps. Ixxv. 4-7) and royal dignity 
(Zc. i. 18); Jesus has kingly power in a complete 
measure ^he significance of seven) ; by His victory 
He fulfils the hope of Judaism that a Warrior- 
Lamb should arise and redeem Israel from her 
enemies (sec, e.g., Test. Simeon xix. 8). The nature 
of Christ’s redemptive victory, however, was far 
removed from the current expectations of the 
Jews. Observe that the once-slain Lamb pos¬ 
sesses the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all 
the earth (6). Cf. Jn. xvi. 7f. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment the seven eyes (signifying omniscience) 
belong to Jehovah (cf. Zc. iv. 10). Though the 
four creatures fall down in worship with the 
twenty-four elders, it seems that only the latter 
have the harps and bowls of incense (8). The 
angelic nature of the elders is confirmed by the 
description of their offering up of the prayers of 
the saints; in Judaism this task is performed by 
the archangels (see Tobil xii. 15; Test. Levi iii. 7). 
The creatures and the elders sing a new song (9), 
because Christ has opened a new era by His 
redemptive work and is shortly to consummate 
His victory in the triumphant kingdom of God. 
Cf. Is. xlii. 9, 10, which speaks of the new song in 
a similar context. The redemption is viewed as a 
purchase, at the price of Christ’s life, a ransom¬ 
ing from the enslaving and hostile power of sin. 
The figure must not be pressed so as to answer, 
or even posit, the query To whom was the price 
paid?’ i'hat question was never meant to be 
asked. Note that in verses 9 and 10 the av follows 
a wrong reading in making the angelic beings the 
objects of Christ’s redemption. Read as in rv 
‘Thou . . . didst purchase . . . men of every tribe 
. . . and madcst them to be a kingdom and 
priests’. To be ‘a kingdom and priests’ was 
Israel’s vocation (Ex. xix. 6), a privilege given 
also to the Church (1 Pet. ii. 9). The rv follows 
the harder, and therefore more likely, rciiding 
in the second half of verse 10, ‘they reign (not 
shall reign) upon the earth’. Possibly this con¬ 
veys the notion that Christians, not imperial 
dignitaries, are the true sovereigns of earth even 
in this dispensation. More probably it is a pro- 
Icptic reference to the millennial rule of the 
saints (see xx. 4-6), in which case it is erron^us 
to regard the millennium as the reign ol the risen 
martyrs only, for this reference includes the 
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whole Church. The angelic multitudes now take 
up the song of praise to the Lamb (11-14; cf. 
Dn. viL 10). The doxology has reference to the 
power and blessings received by Clirist on the 
commencement of His messianic reign (sec xi. 
17). All creation in heaven, earth, sea and Hades 
(13) joins the host of angels and archangels. They 
sing the praise, not of the Lamb alone, nor of God 
alone, but of God and the Lamb jointly. The ex¬ 
alted position of Christ in relation to God and the 
universe could not he Tiiore clearly set forth. 

V. THL SK\ LN SISALS, vi. 1 viii. 5 

Many complex dements How together to form 
the panorama winch the prophet now describes. 
The division of the messianic woes into seven 
may ultimately go hack to the doom prophecy 
of Lv. xwi where four times it is stated ‘1 will 
chastise you seven times for your sins' (verses 18, 
21, 24, 28). If that be so, the appropriateness of 
the testament with its seven setils to portray 
these judgments is a secondary factor and not 
the cause of the sc\enfold division. Moreover, 
Charles has pointed out that our Lord\ eschato¬ 
logical discourse contains die seven judgments 
enumerated by John; in Luke’s Gospel (see 
chapter xxi) they are in the same order, c.xcept 
that John places the eariliquakes last, owing to 
his consistent por(ra>al of earthquakes as the 
immediate precursor of the consummation; sec 
viii. 5, xi. 13, xvi. LS. Thus, in respect of the 
content of the seals, the prophet has apparently 
followed our Lords discouisc; but for the form 
of the o]'>ening tour judgments he has used a 
vision of Zcchariaii (the v ision of four charitHsand 
horses that go to the lour quarters of the earth, 
Zc.vi),adapUngthcsymbolismtosuit his purpose. 

a. The first seal (vi. 1,2) 

The reading Co/nc and see (1) interprets the 
call of the living creatures as addressed to the 
seer. But the words 'and see" arc a later addition; 
the command is directed to the rider who 
appears on the opening of the seal. I he same is 
true of verses 3, 5, 7. 

.Many interpreters regard the conquering 
horseman a.s Christ and compare the vision of 
the returning Lord m xix, Ilf. it must lx* 
admitted, however, that the only thing in ci>m- 
mon with the two pictures is the white horse, 
which is a symbol of victory. Other > hold tliat 
the rider represents the triumph of the gospel, 
and cite Mk, xiii. 10. This latter suggestion is 
more plausible, but in view of the similarity of 
the four riders it seems more natural to interpret 
all as portraying the last judgments. This 
horseman signifies invasion, or warfare generaily. 

b. The second seal (vi. 3,4) 

The strife created by the rider on the horse that 
was red {^) appears to denote both international 
and civil warfare. The doubling of the first woe 
in this manner has caused some to feci that the 
first hder represents a specific victorious Empire 


(especially the Parthian) while the second has a 
general reference. This is possible, but it should 
be noted that the same repetition occurs in each 
report of the eschatological discourse (Ml. xxiv. 
6, 7; Mk. xiii. 7, 8; Lk. xxi. 9, 10). 

c. The third seal (vi. 5, 6) 

The rider on a black horse denotes famine. The 
balance in his hand suggests scarcity of food. T'lie 
prices quoted are prohibitive. A penny (Gk. 
denar ion) was a labourer's day wages (Ml. xx. 
3f.); a measure of wheat (Gk. ehoinix, about two 
pints) would sufHcc for one man's daily ration, 
but not for his family. Wheat would therefore Ixj 
unprocurable by the poor. 'Hiree measures of 
barley would go further, but even so it would 
still remain a bare subsistence allowance with the 
possibility of starvation in some instances. On 
the other hand, see thou hurt not the oil and the 
wine presuppo^es ample supplies of less needed 
goods. A few years before the writing of this 
book (A.i>. 92), an acute shortage of cereals, 
together with an abundance of wine in the 
Empire, caused Domitian to order the restriction 
of vine cultivation and an increase of corn 
growing; the order created such a furore it had 
to be abandoned, fhe text mav iuivc such a 
situation in mind. 

d. The fourth sc'al (\i. 7, 8) 

Hades followed, accompanied by Death, a 
reminder that nv)l even phvsical death would 
give respite to sinners; the nether world and the 
judgment awaited them. Tor the four plagues— 
sword, and lamine, and (Xsiilencc (translated 
death’ in the lxx), and Ixasis—see Lzk. xiv. 
12 - 21 . 

e. The fifth seal (\i. 9 11) 

T he souls ol the marty rs were said U) he under the 
altar (9) txcausc they had been ‘sacriliced’; cf. 
Phil. ii. 17; 2 T im. iv. 6. This fH)sition was one of 
honour, not humiliation, ( harles quotes Akiba 
as saying, 'Whixwcr was buried in the land of 
Israel was just as if he were buried under the 
altar, and whexver was huried under the altar was 
just as it he were buried under the throne of 
glory’ (Aboth R.M. 26). T he martyrs were slain 
for the w ord of itod, and for the testimony (given 
by Jesus; sec xii. 17) which they held (9). The 
testimony was that which they had received, not 
given. The white rolx* given to the martyrs (II) 
signifies a pledge of the glorious immortality to 
be bestowed at the ‘first resurrection' (xx. 4~6), 
with perhaps a hint that the victory was already 
theirs. Observe that this incident forms an 
integral part of the last judgments on earth, for 
the prayer for vengeance (10) is answered and the 
end thereby hastened; see viii. i-5. Tor the 
thought that the coming of the day of God 
tarries for the last martyr cf. 2 Esd. iv. 33-36. 

f. The sixth seal (vi. IZ-17) 

The description of the effects of the sixth seal 

draws from nurnerous Scriptures, including the 
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Ciospel'i. The underlying thought of these cosmic 
disturbances is, perhaps, the impossibility that 
life should continue under such circumstances; 
the end is at hand, the threat day of his wrath is 
come (17). For the earthquake as a sign of the 
end cf. r./k, xxxviii. 19f.; for the sun and moon, 
Joel ii. 31; for the falling of stars and the rolling 
up of heaven, Is. xxxiv. 4; for the hiding in the 
rocks. Is. ii. 10; for the prayer to the mountains. 
Ho. X. S; for the great and unbearable day of 
wrath, Joel ii. 11. These signs of the consumma¬ 
tion arc loo regular in eschatological writings 
for them to be regarded as wholly figurative. Yet 
that thev arc not to be taken too literally nppeiirs 
from the picture of heaven being removed as a 
scroll at the close of the millennial age (xx. 11), 
and the imploring by men that the mountains, 
which have already moved out of their place, 
should fall on them. Note the sevenfold classifica¬ 
tion of men here (15). The wrath of the l,amh 116) 
shows the Christ in the character hinted at in His 
possession of seven horns (v. 6), i.e. complete 
power to establish righteousness and execute 
justice tcf. vi. 10). 

g. An interlude l>efween the sixth and seventh 
seals (vii. 1 17) 

An interlude in (he progress of the visions is 
given in chapter vii. It explains (he position of 
Christians during the execution of the judgments 
that have been described. First a backv\ard look 
is taken, to show how the Church is secured from 
the evils experienced by the godless world, then a 
forward look enables (he seer to relate the fulfil¬ 
ment of God's act of protection: lie sees the 
triumphant people of God at the close of the 
great distress, arrayed in splendour and ascribing 
their «^;\lvation to the grace of Ciod and the 
Lamb (11). There seems little doubt that the two 
companies here in view arc csscnti.dlv the same. 
The one hundred and forty-four thousand out of 
every tribe of the children of Israel (vii. 4) 
symboli/c the entire Church of the end time; 
this is implied by vii. 3, for the servants of our 
God in the Christian dis|>cnsation can only be 
the Church, f-urthcr, since the distresses of the 
last days arc world-wide, the whole company of 
God's people need His protection, not simply 
one section of it (the Jews). 

After these thinys (1) marks a new vision; it is 
not a note of time in relation (o the events of the 
previous vision but introduces a fresh compre¬ 
hension of truth by the prophet. For the pur¬ 
pose of this vision the earth is regarded as 
rectangular, an angel standing at each corner 
governing the destructive wand that blows from 
his quarter. No further description is supplied to 
relate what happens when the four angels let 
loose their winds. Possibly John here recounts an 
earlier vision that portrayed the scaling of God's 
people against destruction caused by the four 
winds in the last days; the fury of the winds 
would represent the whole manifestation of 
judgment symbolized by the seals, trumpets and 
bowls. For the thought of sealing the saints in a 


time of peril cf. Fzk. ix. 144,(X)0 symbolizes 
•fixedness and full completion, 12 x 12 taken a 
thousandfold' (Alford). Israel w-as often referred 
to as ‘the twelve tribes’ to denote the w'hole 
nation without any thought of its constituent 
parts (Acts xxvi. 7). The enumeration of the 
tribes one by one here serves to emphasize 
the completeness of the number of God’s saints 
for w'hom He cares during the coming ordeal. 
F’or the Church as the true Israel cf. Rom. ii. 28, 
29; Gal. iii. 29, vi. 16; Phil. iii. 3 ; Jas. i. 1; I Pet. 
i. 1 with ii. 9. The order of the tribes is curious in 
a number of ways. Judah heads the list, an 
unusual procedure amongst the Jew's; here it is 
due to its being the tribe of the Messiah. Dan is 
omitted whereas Manassch apnears, although the 
latter is included in Joseph. Trenaeus explained 
this as being due to the ancient belief that Anti¬ 
christ was to spring from Dan. The half tribe of 
Manasseh was then inserted to make up the 
number twelve. Buchanan Ciray disccnered that 
if vii. 5c. 6 (i.e. Ciad to Manassch) were placed 
after verse 8, the list would conform to the usual 
enumeration of the Jewish tribes by which they 
arc arranged according to descent from their 
mothers: the sons of Leah are Judah to Zebulun; 
the sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin; the 
sons of Leah's handmaid, Ciad and Asher; the 
sons of Rachel’s handmaid. Naphtafi and Dan 
(here replaced by Manassch). It is possible, there¬ 
fore. that our text originally maintained this 
order but sufTered a dislocation by a copyist in 
early days. 

After ihi^ (9) again marks a logical rather than 
a chronological sequence. '1 he result of the 
sealing of Chri^'t's fa.ithfui followers is their 
ultimate vindication in glory. A preat tindtitude 
(9); the Church is seen triumphant in heaven. 
White signify resurrection glorx', and palms 
victory and gladness after w'ar (cf. Mk. \i. 8; 1 
Macc. xiii. 51). Solvation to our God. . . and unto 
the Lamb (10) echoes Ps. iii. 8, ‘Salvation hc- 
longeth unto the Lord'; see also Rev. \i\. 1. The 
victors here ascrilK* their redemption to God 
and the Lamb; they arc not desiring ‘salvation' 
to be given to God and the Redeemer. The 
Amen (12) of the angelic orders endorses the 
praise of the redeemed multitude, while they, 
too. add their thanksgiving. 

John’s answ'er to the cider's question (13) 
implies *I also would like to know*. The yieat 
trihuhition (14) out of which the multitude has 
come is not intended as a general designation of 
tribulation, which is the Christian’s normal lot, 
but has specific reference to the trial at the close 
of this age. On the other hand, there is no wa rrant 
for tlie common assumption that the multitude 
consists of martyrs only. The \ ision depicts the 
scene after the cessation of trials (the picsent 
tense 'come' (14, Rv) is to be understood in the 
light of the statement ‘they washed their robe.s 
and made them white . . .’): it thus has in mind 
one generation only of Christians, the last. Yet 
the latter part of the passage seems to refer to 
the whole Church. The difficulty is relieved if we 
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remember that the seer prophesies of a day that 
to him is almost on the horizon: he has no 
thought of intervening ages. The last persecution 
may come at any moment. The Church was still 
in its second generation and John had no reason 
to anticipate a third. The glorification of the 
Bride with her Lord was at hand. To his mind, 
therefore, to speak of Christians who came 
through the great distress was to denominate 
the major part of the Church. Those who had 
gone before, having witnessed a good confession, 
would doubtless be included in this throng, but 
it w'as sut>erfluous to mention them. The Church 
of the present was the subject in view and it fills 
John's canvas. For us, nearly two millenniums 
later, the Church is mainly the Church trium¬ 
phant in heaven; it is therefore possible to 
recognize that the av is spiritually true. These 
are they which came out of great tribulation . . . 
and read therein our own names. They have 
washcti their robes, ami made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb is a symbolic expression, not 
to be taken literally, of the forgiveness of sins 
through faith in the Christ who died for men. It 
is possible to translate, as some do in xii. 11, ‘in 
the blood of the Lamb' as ‘through the blood of 
the Lamb'; the washing and making while of 
robes then signifies the overcoming of sin in life 
by virtue of the power of Christ's atonement, a 
retrospect on the whole struggle of life rather 
than on the moment of conversion. Charles 
translates the last part of verse 15 ‘He that 
sitteth upon the throne shall cause his Shekinah 
to abide upon them’. The phrase is unique. The 
Shekinah was the manifestation of God's 
presence amongst men, especially in the taber¬ 
nacle and the temple at Jerusalem. After the 
pilgrimage through the wilderness it was of very 
rare occurrence in Israel; to the Christian it is 
promised as a constant privilege. V''erses 16 and 
17 are a statement drawn from Is. xlix. 10 and 
xxix. 8: Christ assuages the thirst of man by 
providing in Himself the antidote to his restless¬ 
ness, the complete counterpart to man's un¬ 
satisfied desires. 

h. The seventh seal fviii. 1 -5) 

A silence in heaven H) occurred in order to hear 
the prayers of the saints. There is a Jewish 
tradition that ‘in the fifth heaven arc companies 
of angels of service who sing praises by night but 
arc silent by day because of the glory of Israel’, 

i. e. that Israel’s praises may be heard. In our 
text, however, the thanksgiving of heaven i.s 
quieted to hear not praises but cries for deliver¬ 
ance from the suffering Christians on earth. The 
appearance at this juncture of the seven arch¬ 
angels with seven trumpets (2) interrupts the 
sequence of the vision and, in thought at least, is 
to be considered after verse 5. Incense offered 
with the prayers of all saints (3) serves to make 
them acceptable lifore God. If human prayers 
arc to be effective they must be clcaased from all 
taint of selfishness and sinfulness. It is doubtful 
that two altars appear in this verse. The one 


altar in heaven seems to partake of the character 
both of the altar for burnt offerings and of the 
altar of incense that stood in the most holy 
place. The prayers of the saints are answ'ered. 
The fire that burned the incense is thrown to 
earth and becomes a means of judgment. 'I'here 
follow voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and 
an earthquake (5). These phenomena reveal that 
the end has come and the kingdom of God 
established; see xi. 19 (consequent on the seventh 
tnimpet) and xvi. 18 (following the seventh bowl). 

VI. THE SEVEN TRl^MPETS. viii. 6--\l 19 

As the seven seals fall into two groups of four 
and three, so the seven trumpets divide them¬ 
selves, the first four having distinct reminis¬ 
cences of the Fgyptian plagues at the exodus. 
In XV. 3 the second coming is tacitly compared 
to the exodus (the redeemed sing the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb); so here that redemp¬ 
tion is heralded by like plagues on the ungodly. 
Note further that the eschatological use of the 
trumpet goes back to the sounding of a trumpet 
at the thcophany of Sinai (l x. xix. 13 20). For 
examples of the use of the trumpet at the last 
day see Joel ii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 52; I Thes. iv. 16. 

a. The first trumpet (viii. 7) 

The first trumpet afl'ects one third of earth; cf. 
the plague of hail and fire in Fx. ix. 24. All green 
grass was burned up, that is, in the third part of 
the earth which was affected; the locusts of ix. 4 
are forbidden to hurt the grass of the earth, which 
would not exist if this were a universal judgment. 

b. The second trumpet (viii. 8, 9) 

The second trumpet affects one third of the sea. 
As the Nile was turned into blood in the first 
Fgyptian plague (Fx. vii. 20, 21), so the third 
part of the sea here. 

c. The third trumpet (viii, 10, II) 

The third trumpet causes one third of fresh 
waters to become poisonous, and so continues 
the thought of the previous plague; cf. xvi. 3 7. 
Since the star that falls at the sounding of the 
fifth trumpet (ix. 1) is an angelic being, it is 
possible that Wormwood{ \ I) is also an angel. F'or 
the bitter waters cf. Jc. ix. 15, xxiii. 15. 

d. The fourth tnimpet (viii, 12) 

The fourth trumpet darkens a third part of the 
heavens. Instead of ‘the day should not shine for 
the third part of it, and the night in like manner’ 
(Rv) read with the Bohairic version, ‘the third 
part of them should not shine during the day 
and during the night in like manner’. This 
corresponds in a measure to the Egyptian plague 
of darkness (Ex. x. 21-23). 

Woe (13) is now thrice repeated by the angel 
because the three last plagues are particularly 
grievous and arc entitled the first, second and 
third woes. They are directed to the inhahiters of 
the earthy i.e. the non-Christian world in distinc¬ 
tion from the Church, 
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e. The fifth trumpet (ix. 1~12) 

The fifth trumpet introduces a plague of demonic 
locusts. The fact that the star seen by John lies 
‘fallen unto the earth’ (1, rv) does not necessitate 
its being a ‘fallen’ angel. The movement is 
narrated merely to show that the ‘star’ came 
down from heaven to earth to open the abyss, 
wherein dwelt the demonic hordes. Clouds as the 
smoke of a great furnace (2) would remind John’s 
readers of the volcanoes they had seen, but they 
are intended rather to convey the impression of 
an advancing cloud of locusts (see Joel ii. 10). 
The comparison of these demon hosts to locusts 
goes back to the vision of Joel alluded to, where 
it is said that the locust armies look like war 
horses running to battle, rattle like chariots, 
charge like mighty men, darken the heavens 
(Joel ii. 4-10) and have fangs like lions (Joel i. 6). 
In addition to these features, John declares the 
ItKusts have power to inflict pain like scorpions 
(3); sec also ix. 10. Verse 4 indicates the reason 
for the scorpion sting; the locusts are sent not 
to harm vegetation but only such men as have 
not the seal of God in their foreheads. Five 
months (.5) is the normal length of a locust's life 
(spring and summer). Scorpions inflict agony 
hut rarely kill men. The likeness between the 
head of a locust and that of a horse (7) was often 
mentioned by ancient writers. Tlie hair as the 
hair of women (8) refers to their long antennae, 
lion-like teeth to their destructiveness, breast¬ 
plates of iron (9) to their scales. The crowns of 
gold and human faces (7), however, emphasize 
that they are no ordinary locusts but demons. 
Hence their king is Abaddon (11), a name that in 
the Old 1'estament denotes the depths of Sheol 
and means ‘destruction’ (cf. Jb. xxviii. 22). 

Whether this plague is intended to symbolize 
the pangs of men’s stricken conscience (as 
Swete believes), or is intended to be taken more 
literally, it is hard to say. It is possible that 
both in this and the following w'oe John depicts 
the troubling of humanity by actual demonic 
powers; such a view w'ould accord with the New 
Testament teaching on demons generally. 

f. Tlic sixth trumpet (ix. 13 21) 

Tlte sixth trumpet brings a demonic army from 
the Euphrates. A voice from the golden altar 
initiates the plague (13), thus connecting it with 
the cries of the martyrs in heaven and the 
prayers of the saints on earth (cf. viii. 4, 5), The 
four angels (14) are ministers of wrath. The 
river Euphrates formed ‘the ideal limit’ of the 
land of Israel (Driver; sec Gn. xv. 18); beyond it 
used to lie the great Empires of Babylon and 
Assyria. As armies came from these unknown 
territories to ravage disobedient Israel of old, 
so would more terrifying horses arise to punish 
the godless world. Nothing in the programnwj of 
God is accidental. The precise moment of this 
invasion is fixed ‘in a definite hour of a definite 
day, in a definite month of a definite year* 
(Charles), The unimaginable figure of two 
hundred million (see ixviii. 17) hints that this 


whole description in verses 16-19 is not intended 
to be taken too literally. The horsemen seem to 
be of little account; it is the horses that terrify 
and destroy. Corresponding to the deadly fire 
and smoke and brimstone (17) which proceed 
from the horses’ mouths, the riders have breast¬ 
plates of fiery red, smoky blue and sulphurous 
yellow. Monsters of this sort were not unknown 
to heathen mythology; possibly John deliber¬ 
ately u.ses such terms to declare that the devices 
of this hellish multitude beggar the most terrify¬ 
ing imaginations of pagan superstition, even 
including the brutes of primeval chaos. The 
plague fails to produce a salutary effect on the 
God-opposing world; men yet persist in idolatry, 
with its attendant evils, and find no place of 
repentance (20, 21). 

g. Interlude between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets (x. 1—xi. 14) 

Just as John inserted a parenthesis between the 
sixth and seventh seals, so he does between the 
sixth and seventh trumpets. His purpose in this 
interlude is to emphasize the certain proximity of 
the end (\. 1-7), the validity of his prophetic 
ministry (x. 8 11), the security of the Church 
(xi. 1,2) and the power of its witness in the era of 
Antichrist (xi. 3-13). Throughout this section 
the seer lays prophetic writings much under 
contribution, both canonical and otherwise, and 
re-applics them with great freedom; piriicularly 
is it necessary to bear this in mind when inter¬ 
preting chapter xi. 

i. The proximity of the end (x. 1-7). The 

mighty angel (1) is sometimes identified with 
Christ, but it is unlikely that He would be referred 
to as an angel; sec Dn. xii. 7. The rainbow about 
his heitd may be due to the radiance of his face 
gleaming through the cloud that surrounded 
him. Since the Hebrew' word for fool (regel) can 
also mean leg, we ought perhaps to read ‘his 
legs as pillars of fire’. In view' of verse II, the 
little book (2) seems to include the rest o*' the 
visions of this book. The seven thunders (3) were 
not uttered by the angel, for they followed his 
cry, but probably atme from God or C hrist 
(as also the command of verse 4). For a reason 
not made know'n to us John is tot bidden to 
rcveiil the message of the thunders. .Some 
compare 2 Cor. xii. 4, but not aptly, for the 
revelation could hardly be greater than that of 
chapters iv and v. Kiddle suggests it was a 
revelation given for John’s ow n illumination but 
which he must not digress to record in \ iew ol 
the importance of the rest of this vision, a view 
which is as plausible as any yet proptninded. For 
X. 5-7 cf. Dn, xii. 7. The angel stands on earth 
and sea because his message is of world-wide 
importance. The burden of his declaration is that 
there shall be time no longer (6), i.c. no more 
delay. Ciod’s purpose for mankind, revealed to 
the prophets, is now to be accomplished; the 
seventh angel (7) is on the point of sounding his 
trumpet and then wall the end come. 

II, Joho’s commlssloo as a prophet reaffirmed 
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(x. 8-11). This part of the vision recalls Ezk. ii. 

iii. 3. As in nzckiel's case, eating the book 
caused both sweetness and bitterness, a pheno¬ 
menon due, however, to the mixture of blessings 
and woes to be announced rather than to the 
sweetness of obediently proclaiming w'hat is 
bitter. The import of the passage seems to be a 
reaffirmation of .lohn's prophetic commission. 

ili. The security of the Church (xi. 1, 2). In 
this short oracle the temple at Jerusalem is 
measured off, together w'ith its worshippers, for 
protection in a period of trial (cf. L/k. \1. 3f.; 
Am. vii. 7-9). The outer court of the Gentiles 
and the city itself are left to the domination of a 
heathen oppressor for three and a half years. 
Some expositors have interpreted this to mean 
that the prophecy was written before A.n. 70 
while the temple was still standing. Rut it is 
difficult to harmonize this standpoint with the 
book as a whole, which is concerned with the 
welfare of the Christian Church, not the Jewish 
nation. John's vision is intended to portray the 
spiritual security of the Church during the era of 
Antichrist's sway. It follows that we should not 
expect to be able to ailcgori/c e\cr> detail of the 
picture but be content vsith grasping its general 
meaning. Ihe temple of (oh ', ami the altar, an i 
them that worship therein i I) con\ es' one idea, 
the Church (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16). Similarl\ the court 
which is without the temple and the holy city (2) 
together represent the world outside the ('hurcli. 
It is a bold transformation, hut verse S‘ implies 
that the one-time 'holy cil>' has now become one 
with sinful Sodom, f'eypt the oppressor, and 
the tNTannous Fmpirc that wars against the 
Messiah. F-or the forty ami two months (2) cf. 
xii. 6 ('a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days’) and xii. 14 ('time, and times, and half a 
time'), all equivalent expressions for the three 
and a half vears of Antichrist's rule. The same 
reckoning appears in Dn. \ij. 25, xii. 7, hut its 
precise significance is still obscure. 

iv. The prophecy of the two witnesses f xi. 3 14). 
This involves similar principles as verses 1, 2. 
The two witnesses originally were Moscs and 
Elijah. For the latter's expended appearance 
before the Messiah’s coming, sw Mai. iv. 5. 
Moses also was thought by some to have been 
translated to heaven and to he returning with 
F'lijah; Johanan ben Zakkai declared that God 
said to Moses *Ff I send the prophet Elijah, ye 
must both come together'. It could he argued 
that John intended the propheev to be under¬ 
stood literally, but certain indications in the 
text suggest that the vision refers to the mission¬ 
ary activity of the whole Church. The beast is 
said to mahe war on the two witnesses (7), a 
curious phrase in reference to two individuals, 
but it is applied to the Church in xiii, 7; men 
from the whole world view their martyred forms 
and rejoice in their subjugation (9), an impossible 
thought if two individuals in Jerusalem were 
meant; and the witnesses are represented by 
lampstands (4), a figure applied to the Church in 
chapter i. The passage, accordingly, illustrates 


the Church's powerful watness in the era under 
review by means of a well-known Jewish expecta¬ 
tion. Verse 4 show's why there are two witnesses 
rather than only one (Elijah): John has in mind 
Zechariah's vision of the two olive trees standing 
on cither side of the golden lampstand (7c. iv). 
I'here the two trees probably represented Joshua 
and Zerubbabcl, the lampstand Israel. John 
makes the one lampstand become two to con¬ 
form to the two trees, and declares that both the 
olive trees and the lampstands mean the same 
thing, the Church in its prophetic capacity. 'Ehc 
lampstand had already become seven to repre¬ 
sent the seven churches (i. 12, ii. 1); it is an easy 
transition to make them become two to corre¬ 
spond to the two prophets, though here the whole 
Church is typified by the lampstands, not a 
part of it. Sackcloth (3) is worn by the witnesses 
because of the gra\c character of their message. 
The extraordinary power of the C'hurch is set 
forth in verses 5 anti 6 in terms reminiscent of 
Elijah and Moses. I he dcstroving fire recalls 
2 Ki. i. lOf.: the ability to prevent nun. 1 Ki. 
xvii. I: the turning of waters to hlood and the 
smiting of earth with plagues. Ex. siif. In 
verse 7 we ha\e the first mention of the beast, 
that ascemh'th (ua of the bottomless pit, i e., as 
Rv. 'that cornelh up out of the ahvss*. He is 
spoken of as if well kntnvn, but fuller dcscrip- 
lions of liim occur in chapicrs xiii and xvti. Note 
the similarity of words usetl in xiii. 7 to describe 
the warfare of the beast against the C'hurch. 

The preat city (8) means what Runs an repre¬ 
sented as ‘Vanity Fair’ (Kiddle). 1 hroughoul 
the rest of the hook the phrase is used of the 
harlot city Rome (\\i. 19, xvti. 18. x\iii. lOf.), 
so that in one Tcmarkahic stroke of the pen 
John identities Jerusalem with Sodom, F gvpt 
and Rome, and all together with the world that 
rejected and killed the Son of God. Jew and 
Cicntile conthinc in seeking to crush the testimony 
of the faithful witnesses of C'hrisi. Just as they 
sought to destroy the I ord Himself (91. Refusal 
to allow a corpse to be buried signifies the 
greatest depth of ignominy to which a man 
could be subjected; see IN. Ixxix. 3 and the book 
of T obit. The C'hurch is crushed by its enemies 
for three dors and an half HI) corresponding to 
the years of its testimony, ‘a short triumph in 
point of fact, but long enough to bear the 
semblance of being complete and fmar (Swctc). 
At the conclusion of the three and a half days 
the Spirit (RV ‘breath') of life from (rod entered 
into them, and they slooil upon their feet. This is 
a quotation from E/k. xxxvii. 10, which referred 
to the spiritual quickening of the nation Israel. 
Possibly, therefore, this resurrection is to he 
taken figuratively, signifying a revival so 
tremendous as to awe the world; but it may 
describe the rapture of the saints (cf. I Thes. iv. 
16, 17) and so be equivalent to the first resurrec¬ 
tion (xx. 4“6). Cf. the earthquake here (xi. 13) 
with that recorded in vi. 12. The number seven 
thousand (13) would suitably indicate a tenth of 
the population of Jemsalem. In making the city 
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represent the world-city of Vanity Fair, John had 
no need to alter the figure, for seven thousand 
could be interpreted to mean any considerable 
number. Note that these events at last evoked 
some sort of repentance from the hitherto 
unrepentant race (13). 

h. The seventh trumpet (xi. 15 19) 

The seventh trumpet, as the seventh seal, is 
followed by the advent of the kingdom of God. 
Since the sounding of the seventh trumpet is 
intended to bring the third woe (14) but no 
calamity is described, it is evident that we are to 
expect a further elucidation of the matter later 
on. Such an expansion is provided in xiv. 19, 20 
and diaper xviii. Meanwhile, great voices 
proclaim, ‘ I he kingdom of the world is become 
the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Chiist’ (15, 
Rv), a joint rule which is to know no end; it 
signifies the millennial reign merging into the eter¬ 
nal bliss of the new creation (xx—xxii). The cus¬ 
tomary attribute of God is significantly shorten¬ 
ed (see Kv); no longer is it said that lie ‘is to 
come’, for He ‘has come'! Thou hast taken to 
thee thy ^reat power, ami hast reigned (17); the 
eternal reign has *lx‘gun' in that there has com¬ 
menced a new- exercise of the sovereignty of God 
over man, a sovereignty which at no time in 
history had been abandoned but which, in His 
wisdom, had been voluntarily limited. 'Ihc song 
of thanksgiving (17, 18) marks an ordered pro¬ 
gress of thought which is observed later in the 
book: God has begun His eternal rule, i.e. the 
millennial kingdom (xx. 4-6); the nations were 
angry, rising in rebellion (xx. 8, 9); God’s wrath 
manifested itself in judgment (xx. 9); the dead 
were judged (xx. 11-15); the saints rewarded in 
the city of Ciod (xxi) and the sinners destroyed in 
the lake of fire (xx. 15, xxi. 8). 

1 he temple in heaven is opened to reveal the 
ark of the covenant (19). The manifestation of 
the ark to men at this point implies that the goal 
of the covenant, w'hich is the promise of the 
kingdom, is now in the act of coming to pass. 
Lightnings, earthquake and hail, etc., testify 
that the consummation has arrived (cf. viii. 5, 
xvi. 17-21). 

V II. THE BAC KGROl NO 01 THE 
EARTHLY CONFLIC T, xii. l~-xiv. 20 

Since the seven irunitKls followed on the .seven 
seals, it is a natural expectation that the seven 
bowls will immediately be poured out, so that 
the .story of the birth pangs of the kingdom may 
be completed. Instead, however, a lengthy 
parenthesis intervenes. It is necessary to reveal 
the true nature of the conflict which the Messiah 
ends at His appearing before the debacle itself 
can be appreciated and understood. The struggle 
in which the saints are involved is not simply the 
clforts of a minor religious community to resist 
the persecutions of an Empire; this but forms the 
platform of a more terrifying content wherein 
the age-old adversary of God and man strives by 
every subterfuge of politics and heathenism to 


thwart the purpose of God centred in His 
Church. The ‘parenthesis* is thus seen to be the 
core of the book. It covers the whole messianic 
period, from the birth of Christ to the con¬ 
summation. 

a. 'Hie woman and her child (xii. 1-17) 

The Cirecks told a story of the birth of Apollo 
remarkably parallel to that in verses J-6. The 
Egyptians similarly related the birth of Horus; 
in fact tlic story, in modified forms, seems to 
have been universally told. C'lcarly John has 
employed a well-known narrative (first adapted, 
apparently, by a Jew) both to illustrate his own 
theme and tacitly to exclude all heroes of other 
faiths from the position of World-Redeemer. 
Such treatment of pagan sources is similar to 
his use of Jewish narratives, such as those in 
chapters vii and xi; the message they are made 
to yield is in both cases neither pagan nor 
Jewish, but Christian through and through. To 
the heathen nations ol the ancient world the 
travailing woman (xii. 1, 2) would have been a 
goddess crowned with the twelve stars of the 
Zodiac. The Jew would huso seen in her his own 
people, headed by the tweKc patriarchs. John 
show's that she represents neither of the.se, but 
the true believing people of God of both old and 
new dispensations, the messianic community. 

The dragon is identified in verse 9 with Satan. 
His seven heads and ti n horns (3) show him to 
be the .Antichrist of the spiritual world, just as 
his agent, ‘the beast’ (xiii. 1), is the earthly 
Antichrist sharing his characteristics. The figure 
was used in Daniel to describe the nature of the 
four successive world powers of history. In 
Daniel the seven heads were divided among the 
four beasts, while here they are retained in one 
horrible concentration of evil. The ten horns are 
similarly traditional and in the earthly anti- 
Christian power arc applied to ten kings (Dn. 
vii. 24; Rev. xvii. 12). Uis tail lirew the third part 
of the stars of heaven (4) echoes a \ictory of the 
devil over angelic powers, but whether John in¬ 
tended by this feature an\'lhing more than an 
allusion to the dragon’s grciU power is hard to say. 
The statement of the child's destiny (5; see P$. 
ii. 9) explains the dragon’s desire to devour him, 
for Ihc nations he regarded as his legitimate prey. 
In its original reference the meaning would be 
that the child was snatched to the throne of God 
for safely w'hile yet an infant; but the ‘catching 
up’ is sufficiently similar to the victorious ascen¬ 
sion of Jesus to make plain its real meaning in 
this context. 

The people of God arc safe from the devil’s 
wiles during the period of Antichrist’s reign of 
terror (6). This accords with the teaching of 
vii. 1-8, xi. 1, 2; it anticipates the downfall of 
Satan described in verses 7-12 and is enlarged 
in 13-17. The war in heaven (xii. 7-12) may 
signify an attempt to storm the refuge of the 
Child-Redeemer. Hence the heavenly protagonist 
is an archangel leading the hosts of God; he it is 
that wins the victory over the devil and his 
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demonic followers. His conquest brings in the 
kingdom oj our God (10; cf. On. xii. 13). But 
the addition of verse 11 by our prophet trans¬ 
forms the whole scene. The real means of the 
dragon's overthrow was the atoning work of 
Christ; His people share that victory by their 
testimony to His saving power in their lives. The 
angelic conquest becomes a mere tigure for the 
victory of Christ and His saints. The initiation of 
the kingdom of God through the redemption on 
the cross is a close parallel to the Johannine and 
Pauline teaching that our Lord's death and 
resurrection were the occasion of Satan's down¬ 
fall and the esiablislmient of the kingdom age 
with all its attendant blessings. The kevelation, 
accordingly, cannot be said to be wholly devoid 
of ‘realized' eschatology. Charles has successfully 
solved a long-standing linguistic difticulty by 
translating verso 7 ‘Michael and his angels had to 
fight with the dragon'. See I.C.C., pp. 321, 322. 

That old serpent (9) is that which tempted Lve 
in Lden. Devil (diabolos) is the Greek equivalent 
of the Hebrew Satan, both meaning ‘slanderer'. 
The text implies tliat Satan can no longer fullil 
his function of falsel} accusing the saints before 
God (see Jb. i and Zc. iii) for Christ has secured 
their acquittal and reconciled them to God 
through His atonement. Accordingly, the devil 
concentrates on his abilitiCvS as dragon, serpent 
and deceiver. 

Kingdom (lOj is perhaps better rendered here 
‘sovereignty’; but cf. Col. i. 13, 14, where the 
thought is very similar; for the casting down of 
Satan cf. Jn. xii. 31-33. The redemption of 
Christ is the prime cause of the saints' victory 
(11); their testimony confirms its elhcacy in their 
lives. In verse 12 read with rv, ‘Woe for the 
earth and for the sea’. The expression corre¬ 
sponds to John's frequent de^ignation of the 
unbelieving world as ‘the inhabiters of the earth' 
(xi. 10, xiii. 8, etc.); it is here used in distinction 
from the heavenly sphere where Satan formerly 
dwell. The short time (12) is defined in verse 14; 
the period of Antichrist's reign is here seen to be 
an administration of the devil through him. 

The dragon now turns his attention to the 
woman, i.c. the Church, having failed in the 
case of its Lord; cf. Jn. xv. 20. l*or xii. 14 sec 
note on verse 6 above. The woman is nourished 
‘because of’ rather than from the face of the 
serpent. In the symbolism setting forth its 
attack on the woman the serpent is regarded as a 
water monster, indeed the personification of the 
sea. Hence the woman flees for refuge into the 
wilderness {\4), where a sea monster can have no 
place. Not to be outdone, the serpent sends a 
flood of water after her, but the earth swallows it 
up, so that nothing more can be done by him (15, 
16). The picture well illustrates the spiritual 
security of believers against ail that the devil can 
do in his attempts to destroy them. 

b. Antichrist and his prophet (xiii. 1-18) 

In verse 1 both the ms evidence and the context 

favour the reading of rv ‘he stood upon the 


sand of the sea’, rather than the av / stood. 
The dragon, having failed alone to crush the 
Christ and His people, calls to his aid a helper. 
The beast comes out of the sea (I), thereby 
show'ing its character as a sea monster (like the 
dragon; see notes on xii. 3, 15, 16 and cf. Dn. 
vii. 3) and as demonic (according to xi. 7 the 
sea is equivalent to the abyss). The second beast, 
on the other hand, comes out of the earth (11). 
This difference corresponds to that between 
behemoth, the land monster (Jb. xl. 15f.) and 
leviathan, the sea monster (Jb. xii), creatures 
which, in the prophetic books, .served to typify 
the God-opposing powers (see, e.g., Is. xxvii. 1, 
li. 9; Lzk. xxxii. 2f., etc.). 

The details of the sea monster are drawn from 
Dn. vii. We learn from Rev. xvii. 5, 9 that it 
represents the power of Rome, the seven heads 
being a succession of Lmjxjiors and the ten horns 
ten allied kings (xvii. 12); the names of blasphemy 
are the divine titles claimed by Roman sovereigns. 
The characteristics of leopard, bear and lion in 
Dn. vii. 4-6 were shared out among three prior 
Empires. Here they combine in one terrifying 
unity of power and wickedness, the leopard 
signifying cruelty and cunning, the Ix'ar strength, 
the lion fcrcx'ity. One of the heads was ‘smitten 
unto death; and his death-stroke was healed' 
(3, RV). Clearly the reference is to the death of 
one of the iimperors. But of whom is it .said 
that the death-stroke w.is healed, the Lmperor in 
question or the Empire of which he was a part? 
Gunkel believed the latter, for a monster sulfcring 
from the loss of one of its heads has itself re¬ 
ceived a mortal blow; the historical reference 
could then be to the murder of Julius Caesar, 
whose death endangered the security of the 
Empire (one of his heads in John's Hebraic 
Greek could mean 'the hrst of his heads’). Most 
expositors arc inclined to interpret the healing 
of the death-stroke as of the head (Emperor) in 
question, who is then identified with the beast 
itself (as in verses 12, 14 and 17). That could 
only mean that one of the EmjXMors was to rise 
from the dead and sum up in hiraself the character 
of the devil-inspired fimpirc. Precisely that was 
being asserted of Nero at the time of the writing 
of this book; for though he committed suicide in 
A.D. 68, it was widely believed he would return to 
lead the eastern powers against Rome. See 
further on xvii. 8,11, and note IXd on the anti- 
Christian Empire. 

The world worships both the devil and the 
false Christ who sums up in himself the charac¬ 
teristics of the Empire (4). The mouth speaking 
great things (5) is asserted of the anti-God power 
in Dn. vii. 8, 20. For the forty and two months 
cf. xi. 2, 3, xii. 14. During this lime the beast is 
said to be given authority to continue, i.c. to act 
wickedly; cf. Dn. viii. 12, xi. 36. Note that, 
although the dragon gave the beast his authority 
over the earth, the real permission for his 
blasphemous utterances and deeds, and even the 
duration of his reign, comes from God; see also 
verses 7, 10, 14, 15. The sovereignty of Ood is 
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never more apparent than during the rule of 
Antichrist. Cf. verse 6 with 2 Thes. ii. 4, and 
verse 7 with Dn, vii. 21. The reference of the 
words from the foundation of the world (8) is 
uncertain; they can be linked with the slaying 
of the Lamb, as in av and rv, or with the writing 
of the saints' names in the book of life, as in rv 
mg. Both meanings arc equally true; for the 
former cf. 1 Pet. i. 19, 20, for the latter Eph. i. 4. 
The difliculty is settled for most by an appeal 
to xvii. 8, wliere almost identical language is 
used, connecting the phrase with the writing in 
the book. Nevertheless the word order is decid¬ 
edly against this interpretation, unless it were 
true that the book as we have it is a translation 
from John's original writing. The av rendering is 
preferable to the rv in verse 10; the Church is 
assured that justice will be meted out to the 
oppressors and murderers of earth. There is, 
however, a third reading current, differing from 
both the AV and rv, viz., *Jf any man is for 
captivity, into captivity he goeth: if any man 
must be killed with the sword, with the sword 
must he be killed.’ The sense is thereby wholly 
changed, expressing the resignation that Christ¬ 
ians arc to adopt in face of possible incarcera¬ 
tion or martyrdom. This accords closely with 
Je. XV. 2, xliii. 11, and is perhaps to be preferred. 
If the AV is followed, the statement is made up by 
a combination of the utterances of Jeremiah 
referred to and Mt, xxvi. 52. 

A second beast comes to the aid of the first 
as his prophet. He had two horns like a lamb 
(II), simulating the character of Christ, but his 
words were devilish; cf. Mt. vii. 15. That the 
second beast causeth the earth . . . to worship the 
first beast (12) seems to indicate that this figure 
represents the priesthood of the cult of the 
Emperor. It is later called ‘the false prophet’ 
(xv. EJ, xix. 20, XX. 10), Yet as the seven-headed, 
ten-horned beast signifies the anti-Christian 
Empire embodied in a personal Antichrist, it is 
likely that this heathen priesthood is also repre¬ 
sented in a supiomc head that directs its devilish 
work. Such an interpretation agrees with the 
later statements that the false prophet and Anti¬ 
christ arc thrown ‘alive’ into the lake of fire 
(xix. 20, XX. 10), for it is doubtful that in such 
contexts one beast represents an individual and 
the other a corporate body. Those passages, in 
fact, may imply that the false prophet is a dem¬ 
onic being like the Antichrist. Heathen priests 
had little compunction in resorting to tricks, 
such as the production of fire, apparently from 
heaven (13), and by ventriloquism to make an 
idol talk (15). It is po.ssiblc. however, that John 
means that the miracles wrought by the false pro¬ 
phet will be genuine. It is a recognized feature of 
Christian prophecy of the Antichrist; cf. Mk. 
xiii, 22; 2 Thes. ii. 9. The mark of the beast (16) 
on non-Christian people is a counterpart of the 
seal of God on Christians (vii, 1~8); they both 
serve to show one's allegiance, whether to God 
or the devil. If the two designations arc intended 
to denote spiritual qualities as well as a means of 


external identification, they hint that character 
tends to exclude influences not in accord with it— 
in the case of believers, Satanic influences, in the 
case of unbelievers, the gracious operations of 
the Holy Spirit. A man becomes increasingly in 
the image of his master. The immediate effect of 
receiving the mark of the beast consists in the 
social ostracism of those who refuse it. It involves 
nothing less than the proclamation by the State 
of economic warfare against the Church (17). 

The mark of the beast reproduced either his 
name or the number formed by adding together 
the numerical values represented by the letters 
of his name (in Greek and Hebrew there are no 
separate numerals, the letters of the alphabet 
have to serve this purpose also). Six hundred and 
sixty-six is his number. The solutions of this 
riddle amount to almost as many. Gunkel and 
many others insist that it does not represent the 
name of an individual; the phrase it is the number 
of a man (18) simply means ‘it is a human com¬ 
putation’ in distinction from a supernatural 
reckoning (cT. xxi. 17). Such interpreters fre¬ 
quently regard the number as a symbol for the 
constant falling short of perfection by Anti¬ 
christ, since each digit is one less than seven; it is 
pointed out that the Sibylline Oracles (i. 328) 
remarks that the number of the name of Jesus 
is 888, one better than perfection. Gunkel 
himself does not accept this suggestion, but 
thinks the number serves to identify the Roman 
Empire with the chaos monster, from which the 
portrait of the dragon and the beast is drawn in 
this book (‘Primal Chaos’ in Hebrew equals 666). 
The idea has been unduly minimized on the 
ground that John’s readers could hardly have 
stumbled on such a remote solution, since they 
knew only Greek. Accordingly the modem 
exegete favours instead the solution ‘Nero 
Caesar’, written defectively in Hebrew'! But if the 
fomier would be unintelligible to Greek-speaking 
people, so would the latter, even though ‘Nero 
Caesar' transcribed in Hebrew from a Latin 
spelling gives the alternative number 616 which 
is found in some mss. Clement’s suggestion ‘The 
Latin kingdom', written in Greek, is attractive; 
not only does it give the required 666, but ‘The 
Italian kingdom’ gives the alternative 616. 

Strange as it may appe;ir, it is not impossible 
that all the above solutions may be right. It is 
likely that since John used a Hebrew source in 
this chapter, the original name was a Hebrew 
one and the number was not invented by him. 
As he knew the chaos myth and was a Hebrew, 
the name Tehom Qadmomih, ‘F^rimal Chaos’, 
w'ouJd not be beyond him. Further it is suggested 
in our interpretation of xvii. 8, II that the 
prophet fused the myths of the chaos monster 
and Nero Redivivas to form his picture of the 
Antichrist; the adversaries of the Church so 
perfectly embodied the ancient power of evil 
that they could both be described under the 
same historical summary, viz. they were and arc 
not, and are about to come up out of the abyss, 
and go into perdition. A number, therefore, 
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which could denote that evil principle as well as 
the Empire and individual in which it should be 
incarnated was more than heart could wish for, 
a perfect representation of devilry. 

c. The 144,000 on Mount Zion (xiv. 1-5) 

The purpose of this, and the following visions of 
this chapter, is to strengthen Christians for the 
trials implied in the preceding account of Anti¬ 
christ's reign. The identity of the 144,000 seems 
determined by vii. 1-8 and v. 9, 10. John would 
hardly represent two different groups by such an 
extraordinary and obviously symbolical number, 
especially when he adds that both companies 
bear the mark of God in their foreheads (vii. 3,4, 
xiv. 1). The multitude is defined as they which 
were rei/eenteci from the earth (3), an echo of the 
description of the Church in v. 9. Further, they 
are said to be standing on .Mount Zion (1), i.e. 
the heavenly Jerusalem of the millennial age (xxi. 
9f.); this also conforms to the song of thanks¬ 
giving in V. 10, but it represents an advance 
on the prc\ ioLis picture of the 144,000 where this 
multitude is still on earth (vii. 1- 8) and afterwards 
viewed in heaven, though not yet entered upon 
their kingly privileges (\'ii. 9-17). We therefore 
take this vision to portray the Church possessing 
the advent glory' of Christ in the millennial age. 

The theme of the Lamb and tlie heavenly 
Jerusalem found in this chapter is expanded in 
xxi. 9f. The name written on the foreheads of 
the Christians (1) explains the nature of the ‘sear 
spoken of in vii. 1-8. The angelic hosts sang *a 
new song' (v. 9) but only the 144,000 could learn 
this one (3); evidently it deals with the experience 
of redemption, which only saved sinners could 
know. Our interpretation of thi.s verse is con¬ 
ditioned by our identification of this company 
with that in chapter vii; it is impossible, therefore, 
to regard it as numbering unmarried men only. 
It seems best to interpret the language of verse 4 
as symbolic, denoting the spiritual purity of men 
and women who form the bride of Christ (cf. 2 
Cor. xi. 2). Such terms are not inapt in a vision 
portraying the glorified Church with her Lord 
in the heavenly Jerusalem; sec xxi, 9f. If aparchi 
is to be rendered here firstfruits^ the latter part 
of the verse connects with such Scriptures as 
Jas. i. 18; 2 Thes. ii. 13, iw mg.; but it could be 
translated by its usual lxx meaning ‘sacrifice', 
for such a thought is peculiarly apt in this 
prophecy of the testimony, suffering and martyr¬ 
dom of Christ’s chosen ones. 

d. The day of wrath (xJv. 6-20) 

The succession of short oracles in this .section is 
unified by the use of six angels, who announce 
the judgment and carry it out. Equally with the 
former vision it is intended to strengthen the 
Christian’s nerve, the one vision being a requital 
of good, the other a requital of evil works. 

L The first angel (xiv. 6, 7). A last warning is 
given to unbelieving men. All the nations are 
summoned to repentance and the worship of 
God. The message is called an ‘eternal gospel’. 


for the eternal blessings of the good news still 
remain for those who will respond. This oracle 
seems to record the final fulfilment of Mk. xiii. 10. 

ii. The second angel (xiv. 8). The fall of 
Babylon is recounted at greater length in chapter 
xviii. This symbolic name for Rome appears in 

1 Pet. V. 13, the Sibylline Oracles v. 143, 159 and 

2 Baruch xi. 1. 

iii. The third angel (xiv. 9 13). This is a warn¬ 
ing that forms a complement to the preaching 
of the eternal gospel in verses 6, 7. I'or the un¬ 
mixed cup (not ‘watered down’) cf. Ps. Ixxv. 8. 
For the fire and brimstone cf. Is. xxxiv. 8-10, 
which itself is reminiscent of Gn. xix. 24, 25. The 
patience of the saints (12) finds an additional spur 
in the contemplation of the awful doom of the 
worshippers of the beast, just as the knowledge 
that some of them will be called to sutfer in¬ 
carceration and death gives a like stimulus (xiii. 
10). The benediction on the dead which die in the 
Lord (13) serves the same purpose; Christians 
who face the prospect of sulTcring for the sake 
of the name know that they shall rest in the 
company of their Lord and receive a recompense 
for their faithfulness. 

iv. The fourth angel (xiv. 14-16). It is common 
to regard these verses as depicting the gathering 
of the Church by Christ at His coming and 
verses 18-20 as the gatlicring of the unbelieving 
world for judgment; it is possible that this is 
the true reading of the passage, especially in 
view of the use of the phrase one like unto the 
(Rv *a') son of man in verse 14 (cf. i. 13). Yet it 
seems strange that Christ should be com¬ 
manded by an angel to perform His saving work. 
His dc>cription. too, lacks the splendour of the 
visions of the Lord in i. 12f. and xix. Ilf. It 
seems better, accordingly, to regard the human¬ 
like form as an angel, sharing something of the 
glory of Christ like the ‘strong angel’ of x. 1. 
The reaping of the wheat and gathering of 
grapes then represent one all-inclusive act of 
judgment as in Joel iii. 13, on which these tw'o 
visions are based. For the reaping of earth by 
angelic instrumentality cf. ML .xiii. 41, 42. 

v. llie fifth angel (xiv. 17), Observe that the 
angel here who also had a sharp sickle came out 
of the temple as did the fourth angel. 

vl. The sixth angel (xiv. 18 20). This angel who 
commands the vine-gatherer to reap the ripe 
grapes of the earth came out from the altar, and 
is named, he that hath power over fire. This links 
up with vi. 9-11, viii. 1-5, ix. 13, xvi. 7, and 
exemplifies once more the connection between the 
sacrifice of God’s saints and the advent of the 
kingdom. The symboli.sm of the mes.sianic 
judgment (19, 20) as a treading of grapes goes 
back to Is. Ixiii. 3. The city outside which the 
treading of the winepress takes place is pre¬ 
sumably the world-city, ‘Babylon the great* 
(sec xi. 8, xviii. 2). 

Vm. THE SEVEN BOWLS, xv. 21 

The bowls are said to initiate ‘plagues, which are 
the last, for in them is finished the wrath of God* 
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(1, RV). This is often linked with the fact that no 
description was given of the seventh trumpet, 
although it brought the end (xi. 15); it is then 
suggested that the contents of the bowls consist 
of events consequent upon the sounding of the 
last trumpet. This is possible. It should be 
noticed, however, that the contents of the seven 
bowls are very similar to those of the seven 
trumpets; in most cases the dilference appears 
to lie in the amplification of the earlier plagues 
by the later. The second and third bowls, for 
example, seem simply to reveal that the second 
and third trumpet plagues have increased in 
extent. I'he fourth trumpet affects the sun in 
one way, the fourth bowl in another (viii. 12, 
xvi. 8). The fifth and sixth trumpets have an 
extraordinary correspondence with the fifth and 
sixth bowlslix. 1-21, xvi. 10 16). The earthquake 
after the seventh trumpet seems to be that 
consequent on the seventh bowl, only more 
fully described (xi. 19. xvi. 17f.). Thus the bowls 
give a fuller revelation of what had already been 
shown under the trumpet judgments, together 
with certain new features. As to the conquerors 
by the glassy sea (2), their song celebrates the 
approaching conversion of the nations conse¬ 
quent on the completion of the ‘righteous acts’ 
of Ciod (4, RV); the vision therefore exults in the 
effects of the last plagues rather than heralds 
their coming; it is proleptic and serves to under¬ 
line the statement of verse 1, ‘in them is finished 
the wrath of God’ (rv). 

a. Visions introductory to the bowls (xv. 1-8) 

This chapter consists of two separate visions, the 
former portraying the Christian confessors who 
had emerged triumphantly from the great 
distress (2-4), the latter telling of the appearance 
from the hcav'cnly temple of seven angels bearing 
the bowls of plagues (5-8). Verse I serves as a 
superscription for chapters xv—.xvi. It supplies a 
pictorial equivalent of the more formal prophetic 
utterance, ‘The vision (or burden) of the last 
plagues’. The judgments are the last inasmuch as 
they culminate w hat has gone before and include 
the final blows against the wickedness of a devil- 
inspired generation. 

I. The first vision (xv. 2-4), The glassy sea is 
mitigled with fire because of impending judgment. 
The confessors have defied the beast, refused to 
adore his imaj^e and abjured the mark which is 
the number of his name (2). The song of Moses ,. . 
and the song of the Lamb is one, recalling the 
triumph song of the Israelites on the shore of 
the Red Sea (Ex. xv). The name of Moses is 
conjoined with that of Christ because a similar, 
though greater, deliverance has been wrought 
from a similar, though greater, foe. The com¬ 
parison of final redemption with the exodus is 
common in the prophets (cf. Is, li. 9-11). Every 
line of the song is reminiscent of the prophets and 
psalmists: Great and marvellous are thy works 
(cf. Ps. cxi. 2, xcviii. I, cxxxix. 14); Just ami true 
are thy ways (cf. Ps. cxiv. 17; Dt. xxxii. 4); King 
of Saints (rv mg., *of nations*). IVho shall not 


fear thee ., (3, 4; cf. Je. x. 7); «// nations shall 
come . . . (4; cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 9); ‘thy righteous 
acts have been made manifest’ (rv; cf. Is. xxvi. 
9; Ps. xcviii. 2). The approach and worship of 
the nations seem to anticipate their conversion 
in the millennium. 

ii. The second vision (xv. 5-8). The tabernacle 
was called ‘the tent of the testimony’ (Nu. ix. 15) 
as the ark containing the tablets of the covenant 
was kept therein. Since the ark was later housed 
in the temple, the temple itself w'as sometimes 
called a tabernacle (Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 2; Ezk. xli. 1). 
flerc, accordingly, the second clause is to be 
rendered ‘the temple, namely the tabernacle of 
the testimony in heaven, was opened’. It empha¬ 
sizes that the judgments about to be executed are 
the expression of God's righteousness, rv says 
the angels were ‘arrayed with precious stone, pure 
and bright', instead of pure ami white linen as 
AV. But the Greek words for ‘stone' (lithon) and 
‘linen* (linon) arc very similar, so that it is hard 
to tell which is right. See, how^ever, Ezk. xxviii. 
13. The golden bowls, as containers of the wrath 
of God. may have been prompted by the frequent 
Old Testament use of ‘cup’ to denote Clod’s 
measure of judgment on sinners (cf. xiv. 9, 10). 
The temple was filled with smoke from the glory 
of God (8). For similar occasions of this pheno¬ 
menon in the Old Testament see Ex. xl. 35; 
2 Ch. vii. 2, 3; Is. vi. 4; Ezk. x. 4, xliv. 4. 

b. I'he seven bowls described (xvi. 1-21) 

i. The first bowl (xvi. 2). The plague of the 
first bowl has no counterpart in those of the 
trumpets, but like several of the latter it recalls 
the Egyptian plagues (cf. Ex. ix. 10, 11). 

ii. The second bowl (xvi, 3). Cf. the first 
Egyptian plague (Ex. vii. 17f.). Whereas the 
second trumpet afi'ected a third of the sea (viii. 
8), this spreads through all seas. 

iii. The third bowl (xvi. 4-7). The same 
Egyptian plague is in mind. Cf. the third trumpet 
(viii. 10, 11). Note in verse 5 the divergence of 
texts followed by av and rv. There may be a 
double thrust here (6). To be drunk with blood 
in the Old Testament signifies slaughter by the 
sword; cf. Is. xlix. 26. The altar concurs in this 
judgment; cf. vi. 10 and xiv. 15-18n. 

Iv. The fourth bowl (xvi. 8,9). The fourth bowl 
.stands in contrast to the fourth trumpet (viii. 12); 
but see verses 10 and 11. 

v. The fifth bowl (xvi. 10, 11). The fifth bowl 
sends darkness on Antichrist's Empire; cf. Ex, 
X. 21 and the daikncss over a third part of earth 
after the fourth trumpet. Charles suggests that 
the excessive pain of this plague is due to the 
demon locusts of the fifth trumpet, whose 
appearance, coinciding with smoke from the 
abyss, darkened the sky, and which caused 
torments to the adherents of the beast (be, 1-6); 
such an interpretation would accord with the 
relation of the trumpets and bowls outlined in 
the introduction to chapters xv—xvi. 

vi. The sixth bowl (xvi. 12-16), The sixth 
trumpet also affects the Euphrates (cf. ix. I3f.), 
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a matter that can hardly be coincident. But 
while the sixth trumpet brings forth demonic 
hosts, the sixth bowl prepares for the invasion of 
the Empire by the kings of the east (12; rv ‘from 
the sunrising'). These latter are further described 
in xvii. 12, 13; they put themselves at Anti¬ 
christ’s behest (xvii. 17), ravage the harlot city 
and war with the Lamb (xvii. 14). Cf. verse 15 
with iii. 3. If this is the original position of this 
verse, the warning is not without point (cf. Mt. 
xxiv. 43f.; 1 Thes. v. 2, 4). There are seven 
benedictions in this book: cf. i. 3, xiv. 13, xix. 9, 
XX. 6, xxii. 7, 14. The signification of Armaged¬ 
don (16) is unknown. The usual translation 
‘Mountain of Megiddo' can hardly be correct 
for there is no mountain at Megiddo. Con¬ 
jectural derivations from Hebrew (such as har 
migdo, ‘his fruitful mountain*, i.e. Jerusalem) 
are hardly to the point, since John’s readers 
knew no Hebrew. It is possible that neither John 
nor his friends attempted any explanation of 
the name; it was used not so much to designate 
a place as an occasion, viz. the last well-known 
uprising of the wicked that issues in the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

vii. The seventh bowl (xvi. 17-21). The seventh 
bowl is poured on the air (17), conveying the 
notion of something even more portentous than 
the havoc wrought on the ‘earth’ (2) or ‘sea’ (3) 
or ‘watcr:s' (4) or ‘sun’ (8); it signifies the final 
blow against the forces of evil, both human and 
Satanic (Eph. ii. 2). Hence the voice (of God?) 
proclaims It is done (17). Cf. ‘It is finished’ (Jn. 
xix. 30) and see Rev. xxi. 6. In verses 18 and 19 
is given at last the meaning of the lightnings, 
etc., that followed the seventh trumpet (xi. 19) 
and seventh seal (viii. 5); they accomplish the 
destruction of the anti-Christian civilization. 
Through the earthquake (cf. vi. 12) the great 
city was rent into three parts. A hyperbolic 
description of the magnitude oi' the earthquake is 
given in verse 20. The size of the hailstones (21) 
befits the terrifying proportions of this last 
shaking of the heavens and earth (Hg. ii. 21); 
a talent weighs about a hundredw-eight. The 
Egyptians endured a plague of great hailstonc.> 
(Ex. ix. 24), an alliance of armies pursued by 
Joshua was routed by them in Beth-horon (Jos. 
X. 11), while the hosts of Gog were to expect a 
like fate (Ezk. xxxviii. 22); thi*- event eclipses all 
such descriptions. It subdues men, but it does 
not lead them to repentance. 7he ultimate 
issues of these happenings arc given in greater 
detail in chapters xvii—xix. 

IX. THE FALL OF BABYLON, xvii. l--xix. 21 

These three chapters expand the visions of the 
sixth and seventh bowls (xvi. 12-21). xvii. 1 — 
xix. 10 are largely concerned with the fate of the 
Empire (i.e. the seventh bowl); xix. 11-21 re¬ 
counts in fuller measure the destruction of Anti¬ 
christ and his followers (the sixth bowl). Chapter 
xvii explains the situation that leads up to the 
doom of God’s enemies, with especial reference 


to the anti-Christian kingdom (xviii) and at the 
same time sheds light on certain obscurities in 
chapter xiii. 

a. A vision of Babylon in her glory (xvii. 1-6) 

The angel’s words to John could form a fitting 
title to chapters xvii and xviii ; The judgment of 
the great whore that sirteth upon many waters. As 
chapter xvii describes the circumstances of her 
downfall, the promise in the title is not actually 
fulfilled until chapter xviii. The city of lyre is 
called a harlot by Isaiah (xxiii. 16, 17), as also is 
Nineveh by Nahum (iii. 4f.), while the latter part 
of verse 2 quotes Jeremiah's de.scription of 
Babylon (li. 7), just as that latter city was 
addressed by the prophet as ‘thou that dw^ellest 
upon many waters’ (Je. Ii. 13). From verse 9 it 
is clear that Rome is in John’s mind. In this 
description, therefore, as in the apocalyptic 
figure of verse 3, he teaches that this Empire 
includes in itself the wickedness of all its pre¬ 
decessors. The beast that represents the Empire 
is similarly portrayed as the dragon (cf. xii. 3), 
thereby showing its allinity with it. The symbol 
of a w'oman sitting on a scarlet coloured beast (3) 
originally denoted a unity, the beast being an 
earlier, the w'oman a later, representation of one 
and the same chaos monster. For John, how¬ 
ever, it forms a suitable picture to illustrate the 
relation^hip bctw'ccn the capital city and the 
Empire. At first sight it appears strange that in 
verse I the harlot sitteth upon many waters, 
w'hereas in verse 3 she dwells in a wilderness. 'The 
explanation may be that John is recalling 
Esaiah's prophecy against Babylon, the title of 
which is ‘the oracle of the wilderness of the sea’ 
(Is. xxi. I); it is noteworthy that the i.xx omits . 
the last three words. The luxury and moral filth 
of the city are here vividly .set forth, again with 
the aid of Jeremiah’s characterization of Babylon, 
The exhibition of the name on the harlot’s fore¬ 
head (5) probably alludes to the custom of 
Roman harlots who similarly displayed their 
names on their brows. The prefix MY.STERY 
could be a part of the inscription; but it is more 
likely that it shows the name is not to be taken 
literally (cf. xi. 8, ‘the great city which spiritually 
is called Sodom and l^gypt'). Mofiati translates 
‘by way of symbol', llie title serves to charac¬ 
terize the tyrant city as of the same nature as 
that against which the old prophets so vehem¬ 
ently prophesied; it is the ‘mothkr of the 
HARi.ois (or HARiOTRiES, Vulg. and Primasius) 
AND OF TItt- ABOMINATIONS (i.C. I1X)LATRIES) OF 
THC earth’ (5, Rv). Rome brought about the 
moral ruin of the whole Empire. The allusion in 
verse 6 includes not only the Ncronic pcrscjcu- 
lion, but also the general custom of taking 
martyrs to Rome to die in the amphitheatre. 

b. The vision explained: Babylon's doom (xvii. 

7-18) 

The interpretation of this section is rendered 
dilTicult by a fluctuation in the symbolism. In 
verses 10 and 11 the beast is said to incarnate it- 
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self in a king who once lived and reappears as the 
last Emperor of an unholy succession; i.e, he is 
an individual. Yet it is clear that verses 1-6 speak 
of a city and Empire, not an individual or even a 
line of rulers (E^mperors arc only heads, not the 
whole beast). With this agree verses 9, 10, the 
seven hills denoting the city of Rome, the head¬ 
quarters of the anti-Christian I'mpire. Since the 
use of the beast with seven heads and ten horns 
to represent the godless persecuting world- 
power is traditional, it is almost certain that John 
is drawing on prior sources rather than com¬ 
posing something wholly original (cf. chapter 
xii); this may account for some of the ambiguity. 
Most expositors interpret verse 8 with the aid 
of verse 11 and consider that the entire passage 
describes an individual Antichrist; the expres¬ 
sion was, ami is not, ami yet m (i.e. about to come) 
in verse 8 is felt to be wholly explicable by the 
myth of the resuscitated Nero, whose return 
from the dead to light against Rome was widely 
expected when this book was written. With this 
expectation verses 16 and 17 fit in admirably. 

There is, however, another possible line of 
interpretation. It is admitted by all that verses 
1-6 portray the Empire, not an individual. If 
John used an earlier writing in compiling verses 
7-18 that source also referred to the l^east as 
the Empire. It is thus not improbable that the 
Christian prophet also had tlie Empire particu¬ 
larly in view. If so verse Ha is to be explained 
primarily not of Nero resurrected but of the 
Empire. From such Scriptures as Is. xxvii. I, 
XXX. 7, li. 9, 10 it is clear that the Old Testament 
prophets deliberately applied the .symbol of the 
‘chaos monster* to the nations hostile to Israel, 
especially to Egypt, but not alone to that power. 
God had conquered that monster in the begin¬ 
ning. It is lying dormant for the lime being (cf. 
Is. XXX. 7, Rv), but it is about to strike again. At 
such a time God would destroy it once and for 
all. ‘The beast that was, and is not, and is about 
to come up out of the abyss, and to go into 
perdition* (cf. Is. xxvii. 1) thus describes this 
moastcr by outlining its history. A reasonable 
solution appears to be that John here fused two 
symbols to convey his message, that of the chaos 
monster and that of Nero Redivivus. The beast 
is the power of evil, manifesting itself through¬ 
out history in the godless EmpirCvS, but now in 
the Roman Empire. Thus far it has lain more or 
less dormant; shortly it will ri.se from its recum¬ 
bency and reveal it.sclf in a fury of wickedness, 
incarnating itself in the resurrected Nero. With 
this key to the passage in mind, we may attend 
to its details. 

The explanation given by the angel (7) is a 
direct continuation of the preceding vision; it 
tells whom the woman and the beast represent. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that the interpreta¬ 
tion will involve more than one member of the 
beast. The beast was, and is not (8); i.c. it had an 
existence as an evil and anti-God power before, 
but has been silenced. Isaiah calls Egypt ‘Rahab 
that sitteth still* (Is. xxx, 7), i.e. the chaos 


monster, rendered helpless by God. Rome is 
given a similar name here, it was, and is not, but 
yet is, i.e. shortly it is about to come up out of 
the abyss and achieve a w'ork of liorror like the 
Pharaohs, the Assyrian kings and Antiochus 
Epiphanes of old. Nevertheless it is to go into 
perdition—-the chaos monster cannot triumph 
over God, neither can Rome. As verse 11 relates 
this to Nero about to come again to earth, we 
may take it that the full possession by Rome of 
the characteristics of the chaos monster can be 
only w^hen it incarnates itself in the returned 
Nero. This demonic king so fully .shares the 
nature of the powder of evil that their history can 
be delineated in the same terms. He is the beast 
incarnate. Such a fearful manifestation of super¬ 
natural power causes all on earth to wonder, 
except those whose names are written in the 
book of life. A dual interpretation of the seven 
heads is given .so as to identify the beast beyond 
doubt. Rome w'as familiarly known as ‘the city 
of the seven hills*. The beast is thus located in 
Rome. But the heads represent kings. Whatever 
the number seven may have meant to earlier 
WTiters, to John it w^as a symbol of completeness; 
five are failen (10) means the majority have 
pas.scd; the one is refers to the contemporary 
sovereign; another Emperor will reign but when 
he cometh he must continue a ‘little while’ (10); 
the short duration of hi.s rule is enforced by the 
consideration that ‘the lime is at hand’ (i. 3). 

After the last human Emperor the beast will 
reveal itself in all its bestiality. The beast ihat was, 
and is not (8) is the age-long power of evil; he 
will show himself as the eighth king, yet not in 
reality an eighth, for he will manifest himself in 
the form of one of the seven, i.e. Nero. In the 
context of verses 9 and 10 it seems that the 
statement ‘the beast... is himself also an eighth’ 
(11, Rv) must mean that the whole Empire, or 
rather the evil genius that characterizes the 
Empire, incarnates itself in the eighth king. The 
emphasis is on the Empire in its entirety. It 
must not be read as The beast Nero is an 
eighth king, as well as one of the seven*; the 
descriptive clause hw, and is not denotes the 
chaos monster Empire in the first instance, and 
only secondarily Nero. When, however, the 
beast is said to ‘come up out of the abyss’, the 
emphasis is on the person w'ho is its embodiment. 

The ten kings confederate w'ith Antichri.st (12) 
may be rulers of satellite states or gos emors of 
provinces. Bousset suggests, with less probability, 
they may be demonic powers of a like nature to 
their leader. The ultimate fate of the ten kings is 
immediately recounted so as to complete their 
description (14). Logically this verse should 
follow 17 after the narration of their part in the 
destruction of the Empire. Some commentators, 
accordingly, transfer it to that place. But 
apocalyptists do not always keep to a strictly 
logical sequence. This verse really anticipates 
xix. 19f.; if from one point of view it is super¬ 
fluous in this vision, from another its position 
here is fully intelligible. Its meaning is either 
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that they that are with Him, called and chosen 
and faithful (14), will share in this conquest of 
Antichrist and his helpers, or that they, as well 
as the Lamb, will conquer Antichrist in their 
moral life (cf. xii. 11). 

While the waters of Babylon were literally 
meant in Jeremiah’s prophecy (see note on verse 
1) the prophet regards them as aptly symbolizing 
the peoples over which Rome rules (15). Anti¬ 
christ, with his confederates, wall help in the 
destruction of Rome, which is otherwise accom¬ 
plished by the great earthquake (xvi. 19). Both 
modes of destruction are due to the active 
providence of God. The language of verse 16 is 
drawn from Ezekiel's description of the chastise¬ 
ment of Israel ( Ezk. xxiii. 25-29). No explanation 
is given why the anti-Christian ruler turns against 
the anti-Christian city. The popular Nero .story 
expected him to arise solely to overwhelm the 
Empire; yet this whole chapter, and xiii. 5 
e.xplicitly, assumes that he w ill first rule over the 
Empire and w ith its aid rage against the works of 
God for three and a half years. This procedure 
well illustrates John's method of freely adapting 
his sources in order to convey the message God 
has gi\en him for the instruction of His saints. 
The woman is Rome (18), the mistress of the 
world of John’s day, 

c. A dirge upon Babylon (xviii. 1-24) 

This chapter is modelled on the doom songs of 
the Old Testament prophets over the hostile 
nations of their times. So reminiscent is it of 
these that it may be said to summarize all 
prophetic oracles on tfie doom of unrighteous 
peoples. The prophecies against Babylon (Is, 

xiii, xxi, xlvii; Je. 1, li) and Tyre (I zk. xxvi, 
xxvii) appear to have been especially in John’s 
mind. The glory of this angel (1) is described in 
words used by Ezekiel of the Shekinah returning 
to the restored temple (Ezk. xliii. 2). For similar 
portrayals of angelic splendour cf. x. If. and 

xiv, 14, Babylon the ^reat is fallen, is fallen (2) 
is a quotation of Is. xxi. 9. For the rest of 
the verse cf. Is. xiii. 21, 22. Strictly speaking 
this picture is inconsistent with xix. 3; it is not 
impossible that John deliberately mixes his 
symbolism, expecting his readers to exercise 
caution in interpreting it. Cf. both verses with Is, 
xiii. 19-22. In verse 3 some expositors prefer an 
alternative reading to the word ‘fallen’ (rv), 
reeding pepotiken (caused to drink; cf. av) 
instead of peptokan (have fallen). The first clause 
then becomes ‘For she made all the nations to 
drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornica¬ 
tion’; it lays to Rome’s charge the responsibility 
for the corruption of the whole earth. Cf. verse 4 
with Je. li. 6, 45; Is. lii. II; also verse 5 with Jc. 
li. 9; and verse 6 with Je. xvi. 18, 1, 29; Is. xl. 2. 
Is the cry of verse 6 directed to the avenging 
armies of Antichrist and his allies? Sec xvii. 12, 
13, 16, 17. Rome’s judgment is to be propor¬ 
tionate to her self-glorification, wantonness and 
pride; cf. Is. xlvii. 7-^9. It is possible that in 
verse 8, as in vi. 8, thanatos should be translated 


by ‘pestilence’ rather than by death. We may 
also translate penthos by ‘calamity’ instead of 
mourning, so making the three plagues ‘pesti¬ 
lence and calamity and famine’. The destruction 
by fire is performed by the invading hosts under 
Antichrist; cf. xvii. 16. 

The lamentation over Babylon is uttered by 
the kings of the earth (9, 10), the merchants of 
the earth (11-17a) and the shipowners and sailors 
(17b-19). John is here particularly indebted to 
Ezekiel’s doom .song upon Tyre (Fzk. xxvi, 
xxvii). Note that the kings of the earth (9) are 
those mentioned in xvii. 18, not those in alliance 
w'ith the beast (xv ii. 16, 17). Cf. Ezk. xxvi. 16, 17. 
The substance of each lamentation is the same, 
viz., in one hour is thy judgment conic (10; sec 
verses 17, 19). 

With verse II cf. the list of merchant nations 
that traded with Tyre (Fzk. xxvii. 12 24) and 
their astonishment and fear (Fzk. xxvii. 35, 36). 
V^erses 12 and 13 furnish a list of goods sold by 
the merchants to Rome. Ci'. the imports of Tyre 
(Fzk. xxvii. 12'24). Thyinc uum/(12) came from 
North .Africa and was especially used for making 
expensive tables. Ivory was popular among 
Romans both for decorating furniture and 
ornaments. Cinnamon is an aromatic spice, 
amomoN, translated odours (13) or ‘spice’ (Rv), 
was a fragrant plant from India, used for making 
costly hair unguent. Chariots here are of a 
.special kind (Cik. rheJai), having four wheels, 
often expensively decorated. Two words arc used 
here for slaves: sornuta, ‘bodies’, and psychai 
anthrOpon, ‘souls of men', the latter phrase 
occurring in Izk. xxvii. 13. Perhaps John 
emploved both terms to express his abhorrence 
at so brutal a system that crashed men's bodies 
and souls alike. 

Swcie observes that w hile the kings lament over 
Babylon for the strength that has departed (10), 
the merchants think mainly of the wraith that 
has vanished; so also the mariners in verse 19. 

The appeal to heaven and the Church to 
rejoice over the judgment of Babylon (20), form¬ 
ing a strong contrast to the foregoing lamenta¬ 
tions, appears to come from the prophet himself. 
Whether it is meant as such or no, xix. 1- 7 forms 
a fitting response to the cry. The symbolic action 
of the angel (21- 24) is suggested by a like one 
performed over Babylon by Jeremiah (li. 63, 64). 
Mousikon, translated musicians (22), rv ‘min¬ 
strels’, should be rendered ‘singers’ as in Test. 
Judah xxiii. 2. The sentence recalls Fizk. xxvi. 13. 
The clauses that follow, describing the cessation 
of crafts, industry, the joys of marriage, and all 
means of illumination, reproduce Je. xxv, 10 
but in a dilTerent order. Thy merchants were the 
great men of the earth (23) was first spoken by 
Isaiah concerning Tyre (xxiii. 8). It i.s adduced as 
a reason for Rome’s judgment because, to judge 
from verse 3, its mcrchant.s fostered the ‘wanton¬ 
ness’ of the city, and that out of sheer greed, 
and so were themselves bound up with the 
luxurious vice of Rome. Isaiah had already com¬ 
mented on the sorceries of the original Babylon 
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(xlvii, 12), and Nahum brought a similar charge 
against Nineveh (iii. 4). The sorceries (23) here 
inveighed against may be taken in the literal 
sense of witchcraft, but more likely it represents 
‘the witchery of gay and luxurious vice and its 
attendant idolatries, by which the world was 
fascinated and led astray* (Swctc). Cf. verse 24 
with Mt. xxiii. 35, wherein our Lord so accuses 
Jerusalem. John's statement is justilied not only 
by the ferocious persecutions which he antici¬ 
pated to arise in the great distress but also by his 
conception of Rome as the incarnation of the 
spirit of evil that has ever assaulted God's 
people (see notes on xvii. 7-18). 

d. Notes on the nnti-C'hristinn Empire 

One main question calls for consideration from 
the reading of chapters xiii, xvii and xviii. If 
Rome is the Ianpire of John’s visions, are they 
not discredited, seeing that Rome subsequently 
was not destrosed but became a world centre of 
Christianity? There is, of course, no doubt at all 
that Rome was, indeed, the harlot city of John's 
visions. The prophet all but names it in xvii. 9, 
18 and by his use of the mystic name Babylon 
(see notes on xiv. 8). Rome was, to John, the 
quintessence of tl^c anti-God spirit manifested 
in earlier ages but now come to the full. As such 
it was the last Empire over which the devil should 
hold sway, Ihe impending appearance of a 
personal Antichrist, who would embody its 
wickedness, was to be but a short-lived pheno¬ 
menon. John seems to suggest that the messianic 
judgments would .soon fall and the .sway of Rome 
give place to the millennial reign. 

Before passing judgment on this matter, it is 
necessary to recall that John's \icwpoint in no 
way dhTers from that of his predecessors in the 
prophetic ohicc. All the prophets looked for the 
overthrow of the oppressor nation of their day, 
followed by the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. Isaiah looked for the messianic deliverance 
to follow on Ciod’.s judgment of Assyria (see, 

e. g.. Is, X, xi), Habakkuk on the destruction of 
Babylon (Hab. ii. 2, 3). Jeremiah, Isaiah and 
Ezekiel all prophesied of the setting up of the 
kingdom after the return of the Jews under Cyrus 
(e.g. Jc. xxix—xxxi; Is. xlix, li; Ezk. xwi). 
Haggai, writing after that return, foretold the 
advent of the kingdom following the com¬ 
pletion of the temple that was then in course of 
rebuilding (Hg. ii), while every vision of Daniel 
placed the end after the overthrow of Anliochus 
Epiphancs. Similarly in the New Testament the 
second coming of Christ appears to be expected 
in the not distant future (e.g, Rom. xiii. Ilf.; 
1 Cor. vii. 29f.; Heb. x. 37; Jas. v. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 
1 Jn. ii. 18; Rev. i, 3). Even our Lord places His 
teaching regarding His second advent side by 
side with His prophecies concerning the fall of 
Jerusalem (see Mk. xiii). 

John was no exception to this rule. Revelations 
of the consummation of the age were given to 
him. They were not novel; they accorded with 
the faith of the rest of the Church, though they 


formed an advance on it. The whole Church 
looked for a last rebellion under an Antichrist 
as the precursor of the end, and had no doubt 
as to the issue of the conflict. John saw that 
Rome was already playing the part of Antichrist. 
As the outcome of these tendencies was precisely 
that which the former prophets had spoken of, 
he applied his visions to his situation. Rome was 
the harlot city, a demonic Emperor was to be the 
personal Antichrist, and the priesthood of the 
Emperor's cult would supply the false prophet. 
The stage w^as set for the end and John described 
the drama. That the end did not come then does 
not invalidate the essence of his prophecy, any 
more than in the other prophets of whom w e have 
spoken. The many Antichrists since John's day 
have increasingly approximated to his portrait 
and will culminate in one who will suit it per¬ 
fectly. 

What of John’s picture of Antichrist himself? 
Many expositors understand his apparent repro¬ 
duction of the Nero legend in a literal sense. It 
should be noted, however, that John has not 
employed this idea in isolation but has fused it 
w'ith the Tiamat saga. The latter is used in a 
purely allegorical sense, as is apparent from the 
fact that the monster represents the devil, the 
Empire and the personal Antichrist in turn. That 
John gave the slightest credence to the original 
myth of the slaying of Tiamat by Marduk is out 
of the question, although he w’ould almo.st 
certainly l^avc known it. IIis ability to .ransform 
popular stories as a means for proclaiming the 
gospel is seen in his application of the World- 
Redeemer myth in chapter xii. In similar fashion 
he took over the legend of Nero's return from the 
dead as an excellent picture of Antichrist, but 
with no thought of declaring his belief in it; 
he simply says that Antichrist will be a devilish 
agent of a like order to the Nero of current 
expectation. 

A consideration that clinches lliis point, for the 
present writer at least, is John's knowiedgeora far 
earlier prophecy concerning one returning from 
death to lake an acti\'e part in the End-limc: 
Malachi had said that Elijah would come before 
the day of the Lord (Mai. iv. 5). John must 
have known how our Lord applied this prophecy 
to John the Baptist; he himself put it to an 
even wider use in applying it to the Church 
(chapter xi). It was therefore both simple and 
natural for him to represent Antichrist as work¬ 
ing ‘in the spirit and powder of Nero' (cf. Lk. i. 
17) by employing the story of ‘Nero Redivivus' 
without further explanation; in view of the 
teaching about ‘Elijah Redivivus', none further 
was necessary. 

e. Thanksgiving for the judgment of Babylon 
(xix. MO) 

The paeans of praise that thunder from heaven 
arc inspired by the manifest justice of God in 
destroying the anti-Christian Empire, but they 
may also incidentally form a response to the 
exultant cry of the prophet in xviii. 20. This finds 
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confinnation if we may regard the first thanks¬ 
giving as coming from the angelic host (cf. v. II, 
12); the responsive Amen: Alleluia (4) is then 
given by the twenty-four elders and four cheru¬ 
bim, followed by the pealing forth of the praises 
of the Church (6, 7); this corresponds to the 
sequence in John’s call for rejoicing on the part 
of ‘heaven, and ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye 
prophets' (xviii. 20, rv). It is a constant pheno¬ 
menon of this book to set over against the revela¬ 
tion of God’s righteous judgments on the wicked 
the worship of heaven and redeemed humanity, 
the theme of such v\orship usually being the 
judgments referred to: see, e.g., vii. 9f. after the 
seals; xi. 15f. after the trumpets; xiv. If. after 
the ravaging of Antichrist; xv. 2fi‘. in anticipation 
of the bowls. The statement that salvation^ ami 
Slor\\ ami honour^ and power belong to our God 
(1), coming at this point, implies that God has 
manifested these attributes. The song therefore 
expands vii. 10 and has a similar meaning to 
xii. 10. I'rue and ri^^liteous are ///.v judgments (2) 
was said by the altar after the outpouring of the 
third bowl (xvi. 7, rv); cf. also xv. 3. The two 
great crimes of the harlot civilization were its 
corrupting of earth and murder of Christians. 

If the new heaven and earth of xxi. If. is to 
be regarded as a completely new creation, the 
expression for ever and ever (3) must here be 
limited to the thousand years of the millennium; 
the ashes of the ruined city presumably disappear 
with the old earth. ‘Hie employment of this and 
kindred phrases in biblical literature is often very 
loose (cf. especially the Psalms), but in such 
pa.ssages as iv. 9, v. 13, xi. 15, xxii. 5 it clearly 
means eternity; presumably it has this meaning 
in xiv. 11. The twenty-four elders and four living 
creatures endorse the thanksgiving of the angelic 
host (4; cf. V, 14). A voice out of the throne calls 
on the Church to join in this service of thanks¬ 
giving (5). As the four living creatures are closest 
to the throne, it is likely to be one of their number 
who so cries, certainly not Christ, who would 
never ?>txy praise our Cod (cf. iii. 12), The descrip¬ 
tion of those called upon as all ye his servants^ 
and ye that fear him, both small and great (5) 
excludes the possibility that a select body from 
the Church, such as the martyrs, is alone in view. 
The *wqfc of the Lamb’ (7) is the whole Church, 
not a section of it. The first line of the Church's 
thanksgiving should be rendered ‘Hallelujah: 
for the Lord God the Almighty has begun to 
reign’ (6; cf. xi. 17). The marriage symbol applied 
to Christ and the Church expresses the clo.se and 
indissoluble union of Christ and His redeemed 
people. The marriage is said to have come (7) at 
this point in the same .sense in which Babylon was 
said to have ‘fallen’ in xiv, 8; i.e. it is on the point 
of coming to pass. The Church is prepared. As 
soon as the beast and his armies are slain, the 
‘wedding’ takes place and the bride begias her 
consummated life in the new age (xx. 4L, xxi. 
9ff.). For the symbol of the Church as the Bride 
of Christ cf. Mt. xxii, 2f., xxv. If.; 2 Cor. xi, 2; 
Eph. V. 23f, Observe in verse 8, which is prob¬ 


ably a comment of John rather than a part of 
the song, the delicate balance between the grace 
of Ciod and human response: ‘it was given to 
her that she should array herself in fine linen, 
bright and pure’ (rv); i.e. the raiment comes from 
God; but the fine linen is the righteous acts of 
the saints. Cf. Phil. ii. 12, 13. For the varying 
shades of meaning conveyed by the symbolism 
of the vesture of the saints, cf. iii. 5, vi. 11 and 
notes. 

They which are called (9), RV ‘bidden’, are 
conceived to have accepted the invitation, unlike 
tho.se mentioned in Mt, xxii. 14. J he guests and 
the bride arc one; cf. xxii. 9, 10 where the bride is 
also the holy city. J'hc angel’s declaration These 
are the true sayings of Cod may relate particularly 
to the visions from xvii. 1 to this point, including 
the assurance of the coming of the marriage 
supper just alluded to. Cf. xxi. 6, which takes in 
the whole book. The angel refu.ses John’s wor¬ 
ship by numbering himself with the rest of God’s 
servants (10). See note on xxii. 8, 9. The angelic 
hosts and the Church alike hold fast to the 
testimony of (i.e. borne by) Jesus. 1 hat testimony 
includes both the historic witness of the Lord, 
preserved by the Ciospels, and that which He 
continues to impart by His Spirit, such as the 
revelations of this book, fhe explanatory clause 
that follows mean.s cither that the teaching of 
Christ made known in past and present is the 
spirit or essence (MofT. ‘breath’) of prophecy, or 
that the Holy Spirit who inspires prophecy 
interprets to the prophet Christ’s testimony, both 
revealed and unrcvcaled. The former inter¬ 
pretation seems to fit the context better; the 
latter accords with Jn. xv. 26, 27. 

L The messianic judgment of Armageddon (xix. 

11 - 21 ) 

The name Faithful and True (11) recalls iii. 14, 
The rest of the verse appears to have Is. xi. 3-5 in 
view. Christ has many crowns (12; rv ‘diadems’) 
because He is k'/.WG OF KL\GS\ AND LORD 
OF LORDS (16): cf. I Macc, xi. 13. His un¬ 
known name (12) brings to mind the secret name 
He will bestow on His own after this event (ii. 
17. and especially iii, 12). In view of these last 
two references it is unlikely that all created 
beings are excluded from knowing His name (as 
Swete believes). Boussel suggests that the fact 
of its secrecy may Ik bound up with the popular 
belief that power attaches to the knowledge of a 
name. If Christ's name carries with it power over 
ail creation, then at present He is sole possessor 
of that power. Ho alone knows Hi.s name; but 
when He has vanquished His enemies at His 
coming He will share His authority with His 
faithful ones and therefore His name too. The 
background of this conception is admittedly 
non-Christian, as John would fully recog¬ 
nize; but the spiritual meaning it is made to 
yield by this interpretation does find acknow¬ 
ledgment throughout the New Testament, It is 
possible, therefore, that this is the meaning. The 
blood-spattered garment of the Lord is intended 
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to remind the reader of Is. Ixiii. 1-6. Christ is 
the heavenly vintager. If Boussel’s interpretation 
of verse 12 is correct, the identification of the 
Messiah with the Word of God (13) does not 
reveal the secret of the unknown name. Its 
mention here alludes, perhaps, to the creative 
power of the Lord, conjuring up for us the Old 
Testament associations of ‘the Word’ (cf. also 
Wisdom xviii. 15). 

The armies which were in heaven (14) certainly 
include angelic companies (cf. xii. 7, xiv. 14-20) 
and probably risen saints too (see xvii. 14 and 
note on ii. 27), though the .saints’ conquest 
referred to in xvii. 14 may only be their spiritual 
victory over the beast. On cither view, the 
conquest is achieved primarily not by the follow¬ 
ing hosts but by (he Lamb (cf. verses 15, 21). In 
view of XV. 4, xx. 3, which imply the existence of 
nations at the beginning of the millennium, it 
seems that only those peoples hostile to Christ 
are in mind in verses 15 and 19-21. For the 
imagery employed cf. i. 16; Is. xi. 4; Ps. ii. 9; 
Is. Ixiii. 1-6. 

Svvete thinks that Christ’s third name (16) is 
‘displayed on His habit where it falls over the 
thigh’. Since, however, some mss omit the phrase 
on his vesture and while others simply omit and, it 
is possible that these words arc a marginal note 
inserted to explain the text, and to show how the 
name could be observable on the Lord’s thigh. 
Charles elucidates thus: ‘The Seer sees in the 
vision the divine warrior and his heavenly 
horsemen—not halting but sweeping downwards 
from heaven and onwards against the serried 
armies of the beast, false prophet and the kings 
of the ciirth, and, as they thunder along, their 
garments stream behind them, and so on the 
thigh of the leader is disclosed the name: “King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords*’.’ The angel’s 
summons to the birds of prey (17) is drawn from 
Ezekiel’s vLsion of the overthrow of Gog and 
Magog (xxix. 17-20). It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that the actual assault of Gog and Magog 
does not take place until the millennium has 
ended (xx. 7-9); this accords with Ezekiel’s 
vision, which places the last evil attack after the 
establishment of the messianic kingdom. 'ITie 
picture of a feast for birds of prey at the dawn 
of the kingdom may be a satirical allusion to the 
well-known comparison of the kingdom of 
God with the spreading of a banquet; see Is. xxv. 
6; Lk. xiv. 15f,, xxii. 30. No description in verses 
19-21 is given of the battle, only the array of the 
contending hosts. There is evidently no real 
struggle; the Antichrist and his prophet are 
cast alive into a lake of fire (20) that bumeth 
with brimstone and their armies slain with a 
sword of Christ (21). The lake of fire, while 
having ultimately a similar meaning to Gehenna 
(Valley of Hinnom, see Je. vii. 31), is a representa¬ 
tion of hell developed from the conception of 
the abyss. In I Enoch xviii. 4f. it is said, ‘I saw 
there something like an invisible cloud; for by 
reason of its depth I could not look over, and 1 
saw a flame of fire blazing brightly. ... And I 


asked one of the holy angels who was with me 
and said unto him, “What is this shining thing? 
for it is not a heaven but only the flame of a 
blazing fire, and the voice of weeping and crying 
and lamentation and strong pain.” And he 
said unto me, “This place which thou seest, 
here arc cast the spirits of sinners and blas¬ 
phemers, and of those who work wickedness”.’ 
If John uses symbols drawn from this circle of 
ideas, it is clear that he cannot imply the annihila¬ 
tion of those cast into the lake; cf. also Rev. xx. 
10. The slaying of Antichrist’s armies by the 
sword that came out of Christ’s mouth is to be 
interpreted by xiv. 14-20, i.e. it is wholly judicial; 
cf. Is. xi. 4. Accordingly, such an interpretation 
as that of Sweie, which makes the ‘slaying’ to be 
the annihilation of enmity against God in man 
(Eph. ii. 16) and the ‘sword’ to be the word of 
God that saves man (cf. Heb. iv. 12), so that 
Armageddon is in reality the conversion of the 
nations, is hardly to be received. The judgment 
here described appears to entail the physical 
destruction of those involved, their spirits 
presumably being despatched to Hades. 

X. THE CONSUMMATED KINGDOM. 

XX. I—xxii. 5 

Now that the judgments of God, described under 
the figures of seals, bowls and trumpets, have 
been completed (xv. 1) and the anti-Christian 
city. Empire ruler and false prophet have been 
destroyed (xvii—xix), and God has begun His 
rule (xix. 6), and the marriage of the Lamb has 
come (xix. 7), we expect that at last the long- 
awaited and constantly heialdcd kingdom will 
be manifested. Our expectation is not disap¬ 
pointed: the establishment and nature of this 
kingdom form the theme of the closing chapters 
of the book. 

We see that it is a kingdom in time (xx. 4-6) 
and eternity (xxi. 1-5). Such was the usual inter¬ 
pretation of XX. 1—xxii. 5 by the early Church and 
such is the generally accepted opinion of modem 
scholarship. It has been challenged afresh in 
recent years by expositors who prefer the line of 
interpretation popularized by Augustine, that 
the millennium is the present Church age and the 
first resurrection the spiritual quickening of 
Christians by the Holy Spirit. Hendriksen, in 
his book Sfore Than Conquerors, identifies the 
binding of Satan (xx. 1-3) with his ejection from 
heaven (xii. 9), the thousand years of the 
Church’s power (xx. 4-6) with its time of trium¬ 
phant witness (xi. 2-6, xii. 14f.), the onset of 
Gog and Magog (xx. 7-9) with the persecution 
of the Church by Antichrist (xi. 7f., xiii. 7f.), the 
ensuing destmetion of those armies (xx. 9) with 
Armageddon (xvi. 14, xix. 19-21), and the last 
judgment (xx. 11-15) with the messianic judg¬ 
ment (xiv. 14f.). 

This is a possible and interesting reconstnic- 
tion of John’s visions, but the present writer feels 
that it can scarcely be maintained on close investi¬ 
gation. In xii. 9 Satan is cast out from heaven. 
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where he may no longer exercise his function of 
accusing the saints before God, to earth, which is 
thenceforward his permitted sphere of opera¬ 
tions ; XX. 1-3 reveals an advance on this situation, 
for there he is taken from earth, which he may 
no longer corrupt, to the abyss, the abode of 
evil spirits and the penal section of Hades (ix. 1, 
xi. 7); on no account is it permissible to confuse 
the earth with the abyss. Satan’s expulsion from 
heaven to earth is followed by a more intense 
activity on his part among the nations (xii. 12f., 
xiii. If.), but his imprisonment in the abyss 
renders him helpless with regard to them (xx. 3); 
w'hile the former period is characterized as *a 
short time’ (xii. 12) the latter lasts a thousand 
years. The messianic judgment of xiv. I4f., 
coming as it does at the close of the parenthesis 
of chapters xii—xiv, may have no specific 
counterpart among the other visions of the book, 
but may simply picture the fact of Christ’s judg¬ 
ment of earth at the end of the age. If a corre¬ 
sponding vision be sought for it, we should prob¬ 
ably identify it with Armageddon (cf. xiv. 19, 20 
with xix. 11-15, 21); in any case it is a judgment 
of the end-time, whereas xx. Ilf. describes the 
judgment of all generations of history. Further¬ 
more, it appears to be overlooked that xx. 1-3 is 
vitally linked with xix. 20, 21; the latter tells of 
the fate of the .Antichrist and faUe prophet, the 
former continues without a break to narrate 
what happens to the one who inspires them; 
it is coincidence, and an unfortunate one, that the 
chapter division occurs at xix. 21. f-or the unity 
of this evil trinity in the events described in 
xix. 19— XX. 3 see xvi. 13-16. As xix. Ilf. ex¬ 
pands the earlier account of Armageddon, so it 
completes the picture by outlining the fate of 
each instigator of the battle. It is our conclusion, 
therefore, that the reading of these verses compels 
the recognition of a doctrine of the millennium 
in chapter xx. 

To decide what are the limits of the description 
of the millennium is a much more difficult task. 
With Kelly, Zahn and Charles (writers of very 
different modes of thought), the present writer 
inclines to add xxi. 9—xxii. 5. 14, 15 to xx. 
l-IO as relating to the millennial kingdom, 
and that for the following reasons. First, xxi. 
24-27 describes the heavenly Jerusalem in terms 
that presuppose a continuation of earthly 
existence; nations receive blessing from the city, 
kings bring their glory to it, the unclean are 
denied access to it. This may be an employment 
of earthly figures to describe heavenly realities, 
but it seems more natural to read it as portraying 
the earthly kingdom of God, particularly if it 
be granted that that kingdom is expounded in 
chapter xx. Secondly, the leaves of the tree of life 
heal the nations (xxii. 2). This is comprehensible 
when applied to the millennium but strangely 
asserted of risen humanity existing in heavenly 
conditioas. Thirdly, in connection with the im¬ 
minence of Christ’s return in glory (xxii. 10-13), 
a blessing is pronounced on those who have the 
right to come to the tree of life and enter the 


city (xxii. 14), and a warning given that evil-doers 
will be kept outside the city (xxii. 15). Admittedly 
this could describe the good and evil in the eternal 
state, but it seems more probable that the wicked 
have no part in the new heaven and earth but 
are confined to ‘the lake of fire’; the statement 
is much more feasible if it represents conditions 
in the millennium, and the confasion of symbols 
created by the former view is thereby avoided. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems best to 
regard xxi. 1 -5 as descriptive of the city of God 
in the new heaven and earth, but xxi. 9—xxii. 5 
as portraying the city after its descent to earth 
in the millennial age. In that case, xx. 1—xxii. 5 
forms a condensed and uninterrupted narrative 
of events from the coming of the Lord to the 
dawn of the timeless age, while xxi. 9ff. is a 
retrospect of the kingdom of God on earth. This 
view is not free from difficulties but it seems to 
do justice to the text better than the usual 
interpretation, which regards xxi. 1—xxii. 5 as 
wholly relating to the eternal state. 

a. The binding of Satan (xx. 1-3) 

For the bottomless pit (1), rv ‘abyss’, cf. ix. If., 
xi. 7. The conception of binding spirits and 
imprisoning them is adumbrated in Is. xxiv. 
21-23. The idea played a great part in later 
Jewish literature: see especially Tobii viii. 3; 
1 Enoch X. 4, 11, 12, Ixxxviii. 1-3 ; Jubilees xxiii. 
29; Test. Levi xviii. 12. In these books there is no 
question of this figure being used to denote the 
restricting of one from certain activities in the 
world while leaving him free in other respects; 
it signifies a complete removal as to a prison, 
usually in the depths of the underworld. Verse 7, 
accordingly, speaks of Satan’s rclea.se at the end 
of the thousand years as a loosing out of his 
prison. The duration of the earthly kingdom of 
God for a thousand years appears elsewhere 
only in 2 Enoch xxxiii, a book of very uncertain 
dale. There the history of the world is given 
as comprising seven thousand years, the first 
six thousand corresponding to the six days of 
creation, the last thousand forming a counter* 
part to the Sabbath. It is possible that John 
adopted the figure of a thousand years for the 
kingdom of God on earth rather to show its 
character as God’s ‘rest’ for mankind than as 
determining its duration in time (cf, 2 Thes. i. 7; 
Hcb. iv. 1 f.; Acts iii. 19-21). It is one of the many 
instances in this portion of the book of the ‘last* 
things being made like the ‘first’ (Ep. Barnabas 
vi. 13). 

b. The milleimtum (xx. 4-6) 

It will be observed that no description is here 
given of the conditions of life in the millennium, 
only a bare statement as to what sort of persons 
exercise rule in it, A characterization of the life 
of this era is provided in xxi. 9—xxii. 5. The 
thrones (4) seen by John recall Dn. vii. 9. But 
of whom is it said that they sat upon theml Most 
exegetes interpret them as the company im¬ 
mediately named, viz. the souls of them that were 
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behead€c1\ it is then assumed that the further 
succeeding phrases also denominate this body* 
so that ‘such as worshipped not the beast* neither 
his image, and received not the mark upon their 
forehead and upon their hand' (rv) denotes the 
martyrs only. This exposition is only partly cor¬ 
rect, for we have already seen that participation 
in the kingdom is promised to every Christian 
that overcomes (see ii. 26 28, iii. 12, 21), while 
V. 9, 10 declares that the whole Church is 
to reign on earth, and xix, 7 rejoices that ‘the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready’. It is curious exegesis that 
makes the wife of the Lamb in xix. 5-9 the 
martyrs only but in xxi. 2f. the whole Church. 
Accordingly, it seems best to interpret the clause 
/ saw thrones^ and they sat upon them of ‘Christ 
and His assessors, the apostles (Mt. xix. 28) and 
saints (1 Cor. vi. 3)\ The especial mention of the 
martyrs, in view of their place in this book, is 
only to he expected (cf. their position in vi. 9-11, 
viii. 3'5; cf. ix. 13n., xvi. 7n.) and is a deserved 
piece of encouragement. Since the statement they 
lived (4) evidently means ‘they came to life*, a 
figurative term for resurrection from the dead, it 
is likely that such as had not worshipped the beast 
. . . further denotes the martyrs. It is not impos¬ 
sible, however, that this latter half of the verse has 
in mind ovcrcomers who had escaped martyrdom 
and thus that the phrase they //wf/includes both a 
resurrection from the dead and the transforma¬ 
tion of living saints (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 51. 52). The 
opening statement of verse 5 shows with all the 
clarity desired that the first resurrection is a literal 
resurrection from the dead, not a synonym for 
the new birth. \n apcKalyplist is at liberty to 
change his imagery freely so long as he makes his 
meaning clear, and in this John succeeds to a 
remarkable extent. It is a mistake to identify 
apocalyptic w ith chaotic thinking, as some w riters 
imply; every line of this book refutes .such a 
notion. One is reluctant, therefore, to believe 
that the prophet could .speak so confusedly of 
two such different conceptions of resurrection 
without any indication of his change of reference. 
Since the second death hath no power (6) over the 
participants in the first resurrection, we may 
infer that they have been finally acquitted and 
do not appear at the last judgment; cf. Jn. v. 24. 
It is to be admitted, however, that the last-named 
inference is by no means a necessary one. That 
Christians arc to be priests Jis w^ell as kings in the 
millennium hints that there is a ministry for them 
to perform in that age amongst earth's inhabit¬ 
ants, perhaps with especial reference to 
evangelism. 

c. The lust insurrection of evil (xx. 7«-I0) 

It has already been pointed out (in the note on 
xix. 17, 19) that John is no innovator in placing 
the final assault of evil after the cstabli.shment of 
the kingdom of God on earth. In doing this he 
but follows faithfully Ezekiel’s prophecy of the 
invasion of the Holy Land by Gog and Magog 
after the commencement of the messianic king¬ 


dom (Ezk. xxxviii, xxxix). (A similar sequence of 
events is given in the Sibylline Oracles (Bk. Ill, 
663-674), 2 Baruch Ixx. 7 and the third-century 
Apocalypse of Elijah; 2 Esd. xiii. 30-36 should 
also be compared.) The loosing of Satan (7) is 
according to God’s command; the abyss is 
‘unlocked’ by an angel (cf. verse 1). By this 
means the prophet parallels the divine oracle to 
Gog. ‘I will bring thee against my land, that the 
nations may know thcc, when I shall be sancti¬ 
fied in thee, O Gog, before their eyes’ (Ezk. 
xxxviii. 16, Rv). In Ezekiel’s prophecy Magog 
appears to be both the land from which Ciog 
came (xxxviii. 2) and a nation (xxxix. 6); it is 
therefore possible that Gog is to be viewed as the 
leader and Magog his people, with whom are 
associated the peoples of Meshech and Tubal 
(xxxviii. 2). These nations were probably situated 
about the south-eastern parts of the Black Sea, a 
v'aguc and unknown area as far as the know ledge 
of the Hebrews went. Other allies north of the 
Black Sea arc enumerated in Ezk. xxxviii. 6, but 
Persians, I thiopians and East Africans are 
mentioned in xxxviii. 5, so that John feels himself 
ju.slilied in using the terms Gog and Magog (8) to 
denote all the members of the hostile alliance, 
coming from the four corners of the earth. Their 
number is said to be as the sand of the sea, but 
we may take it that John bore in mind the passage 
already quoted from Fizk. xxxviii. 16, which 
makes it clear that a strictly limited proportion 
of the earth's populace is involved in thiS last in¬ 
surrection. The camp of the saints (9) presumably 
is the heavenly Jerusalem. An c.xtraordinary 
parallel to this picture of the destruction by fire 
of Gog and Magog occurs in 2 Esd. xiii. 1-11. 
.lohn, however, is still following Ezekiel (xxxviii. 
22). The devil shares the fate of the beast and 
false prophet. It suggests that the false prophet is 
regarded as truly an individual, and perhaps as 
demonic, as his two companions; see xiii. Ilf,, 
xvi. 13f., xix, 20. But there is a contrary possi¬ 
bility; sec xx. 14. 

d. TTie Ia.st judgment (xx. 11-15) 

If the departing of heaven and earth from the 
face of God is to be taken in any literal sense as a 
precursor of the new heavens and earth (cf. 2 
Pet, iii. 10-13), then the solitarv’ spectacle of the 
great white throne as the one reality upon which 
men may gaze is indeed an awesome sight; cf. 2 
Esd. vii. 30-43. But the description may be 
purely poetic, to enhance the terrifying grandeur 
of the scene. The Judge is God Himself; but cf. 
xxii. 12. The second resurrection is taken for 
granted in verse 12 and only indirectly described 
in verse 13. The sea as a receptacle of the dead may 
be singled out for mention in view of the horror 
fell by the ancients at burial at sea. It is empha¬ 
sized that all will be raised for judgment, what¬ 
ever their mode of death and wherever their 
grave. The trial of men according to their works as 
written in the hooks (12) stresses the complete 
justice of the procedure. The picture is taken 
from Dn. vii. 10, which may reflect both current 
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court procedure and the habit of Persian kings 
to record every detail of their provinces through 
an elaborate spy system. It is to be noted that 
the hook of life (12, 15) has a testimony to give 
separate from that of the other books. Concern¬ 
ing this Alford writes: Those books and the 
book of life bore independent witness to the 
fact of men I'Kiing or not being among the saved: 
the one by inference from the works recorded: 
the other in inscription or non-inscription of the 
name in the list. So the books could be as 
vouchers for the book of life.' 

Death ami hell (rv ‘Hades') (14) represent the 
fact of dying and the condition entered upon after 
death, i.e. the unresurrected life. Both phenomena 
are symbolically represented as having ceased 
by their lx:ing cast into the lake of tire. For the 
lake of fire (15) as the equivalent of Gehenna 
see note on xix. 20. The thought is the same as 
‘the eternal tire' of Mt. xxv. 41, the complete 
reverse of ‘eternal life’ (Mt. xxv. 46). It may 
consequently be described as the second death 
(14). For an excellent parallel cf. 2 Baruch 
Ixxxvi. 4: ‘Go now .. . and instruct the people so 
far as thou art able, that tliey may learn so as not 
to die at the last time, hut may learn in order 
that they may live at the last times.’ 

€. The new creation (xxi. 1-8) 

The creation of a new heaven and a new earth (I) 
is taught in Is. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22, and is implied in 
Ps. cii. 25, 26; cf. Mt. v. 18; Mk. xiii. 31; Lk. 
xvi. 17; 2 Pet, iii. 12. It finds frequent mention 
in the apocalyptists who, however, push to an 
extreme a thought undoubtedly latent in this 
doctrine, that the present creation (or at least its 
present form) is insufficient to be the scene of the 
perfected, eternal kingdom of God. (For an 
excellent statement of this view, see 2 Baruch 
xliv. 8-12, Ixxiii. I —Ixxiv. 3.) The assertion that 
the sea is no more has in mind the current 
personification of the sea as the quintessence of 
evil; whatever else is meant here, therefore, the 
main sentiment is the exclusion of evil from the 
new order of life. The holy city (2) is further 
described in xxi. 91f., though there its manifesta¬ 
tion in the millennial age is probably in view, while 
here it is shown as the final goal of redeemed 
humanity in the eternal state. The city is in 
reality the Church, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband; this aspect of the Church’s 
relation to Christ has already been set forth in 
xix. 7-9 (see notes). A voice from the throne pro¬ 
claims God’s unity with man henceforth. The 
tabernacle of God (3) may here relate not to the 
‘tabernacle in the wilderness’ but the Shekinah 
glory; the Greek equivalent skini ha.s a similar 
sound to the Hebrew Shekinah, and the latter 
came to be regularly u.sed as one of the alternative 
terms for the name of God; cf. Pirke Aboth iii. 

3, ‘When two sit and there are between them 
words of Torah, the Shekinah rests between 
them’. Observe the textual variants in the last 
clause of this verse as seen in rv mg. Cf. verse 4 
and vii. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 54; Is. xxxv. 10. The 


thought of verses 4 and 5 is applied in 2 Cor. v. 
17 to the present experience of the Christian, 
who has already been translated into the kingdom 
of God (Col. i. 13) and tastes the powers of the 
age to come (Hcb. vi. 5). The rv ‘They are come 
to pass’ (6) is less preferable than the av It is 
done; sec note on xvi. 17. Observe that God is 
Omega as well as Alpha, the end as well as the 
beginning: His character guarantees the truth of 
this revelation and the certainly of the consum¬ 
mation it heralds, 'fhe gracious promise added 
(6) echoes Is. Iv. 1. A final encouraging promise 
to the Christian who endures is given in verse 7; 
ail things, the blessings of the holy city in the 
millennium and in the new creation, wrfl be his 
inheritance. 

In contrast to the ovcrcomcr w ho inherits the 
kingdom stand those w'ho preclude tlieniscives 
from it. Foremost arc the fearful (8) or rather 
cowardly, who for fear of man deny Christ and 
worship Antichrist (contrast 2 Tim. i. 7, ‘God 
has not given us a spirit of cowardice*). With 
thc.se are conjoined the unbelieving or, perhaps, 
‘faithless’, including both renegade Christians 
and pagans; cf. Tit. i. 15, 16. The abominable 
have become so through their worship of the 
beast; see xvii. 4, 5. The sentiment of this verse 
echoes New Testament leaching as a whole; cf., 

e. g., Mt. xxv. 41-43; Lk. xiii.28; Jn. iii. 36; I Cor. 
vi. 9, 10; Jas. v. If.; 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18; etc. 

f. The hejivenly Jerusalem (xxi. 9—xxii. 5) 

For rca.sons that suggest that this section relates 
to the city of God in the millennial age, rather 
than in the eternal state, .sec introduction to 
chapters xx—xxii. The revelation of the bride has 
been anticipated in xix. 7-9, where it i.s said 
that she has made herself ready for her Husband. 
Here the promise is fulfilled, not, however, in 
tcrm.s of the bridal metaphor but under the 
figure of a city. (For a strangely close parallel to 
this procedure, cf. 2 Esd. x. 25 27.) Verse 10 is 
so similar to Ezk. xl. 2 that we must suppose John 
had it in mind. It would seem, accordingly, that 
the prophet saw the city descend out of heaven 
on to the mountain whereon he stood. Heaven 
comes to earth in the kingdom of God. The city’s 
light is compared to that of a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal (11); i.c. it has a glory like that of the 
Creator, whose appearance is also stated to be 
like a jasper (iv. 3). 

The wall great and high (12) serves the dual 
purpose of keeping out those who have no part 
in the blessings of the city (xxi. 27, xxii. 14,15) and 
of stressing the eternal security of its inhabitants. 
The twelve gates are inscribed with the names of 
the twelve tribes of the children of Israel (12), i.c, 
the ‘Israel of God’, the Church; sec notes on vii. 
1-8, xi. I, 2. By this feature John claims that 
‘through the churches, in every part of the world 
(here twelvefold but one, as in chapters i —iii they 
were sevenfold but one), lies the entrance to the 
city of God’ (Kiddle), The twelve foundations 
(14) seem to be not superimposed on each other 
but to form a continuous chain of varied kinds 
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of stone right round the city wall, divided up by 
its twelve gates. The twelve apostles correspond 
to the twelve tribes of verse 12 and, like the latter, 
connote the collective whole of the body rather 
than the individual members; there is, therefore, 
no need to speculate as to whether or not Paul’s 
name is included in tlie ‘twelve’ and if so whose 
name was omitted; the question docs not arise. 

The city Heth foursquare (16); it is hardly to the 
point to cite that the Greeks regarded the square 
as a symbol for perfection; it is more likely that 
this shape is mentioned to recall the holy of 
holies in the ancient temple, which also was a 
cube (I Ki. vi. 20); the whole city is a sanctuary 
for God and partakes of the holiness of the 
ancient inner shrine. Twelve thousand furlongs 

(16) {Gk. stadioi) represents 1,500 miles, though to 
translate it into modern mileage equivalents is 
to rob the measurement of its obvious symbo¬ 
lism—an infinite multiple of twelve (note the 
prominence of the number twelve in this vision of 
the Church’s glory). The meaning of this huge 
figure is illuminated by the rabbinical saying 
that Jerusalem would be enlarged till it reached 
the gates of Damascus and exalted ‘till it reached 
the throne of God’. Ihc heavenly Jerusalem 
stretches from earth to heaven and unites them 
into one. An hundred and forty and four cubits 

(17) (seventy-two yards) again derives its signi¬ 
ficance from being a perfect multiple of twelve. 
If the preceding explanation of the great height 
of the city be acceptable, there is no need to 
stress the apparently absurd disparity between 
the height of the city and that of the wall; the 
wall is stout enough to serve its purpose, but the 
city has the extraordinary function of uniting 
earth and heaven. There is little doubt that, as in 
the case of its measurements, so witli the enumer¬ 
ation of the city's materials, John deliberately 
uses the language of symbol; he is not simply 
describing fantastic wealth. He has already said 
that the sheen of the city is like jasper, the 
appearance of God (sec verse lln.); he now 
declares that the city w'all is entirely built of it. 
The pure gold may allude to such a thought as 
that in iii, 18. The twelve foundation stones of 
the wall, despite certain dis.similaritic.s in our 
translations, appear to be identical with those of 
the High Priest's breastplate (Lx. x.xviii. 17 -20). 
With regard to these it has been established 
tiirough evidence drawn from Philo, Josephus, 
and Egyptian and Arabian monuments, that 
each of these jewels represented one of the iw'clvc 
sign.s of the Zodiac. An examination of the order 
of the precious stones in our text yields the 
astonishing result that they portray the progre.ss 
of the sun through the twelve signs but in the 
reverse order. Such a phenomenon could not l>c 
accidental. From it Charles deduces that John 
hereby shows that the holy city of his visioas has 
nothing to do with the current pagan sjxsculations 
about the city of the gods. That thought is 
accentuated by the inscription of the names of 
the twelve tribes on the city gates and those of 
the apostles on the city’s foundations. In a city 


modelled on the holy of holies there is no need 
of a temple (22); all is holy and God is everywhere 
adored. Cf. Jn. iv. 2!. With verse 23 cf. verse lln.; 
see also Is. Ix. 19, 20. As in the latter passage, 
earthly conditions arc clearly in view. The 
thought is enriched by recalling that the original 
readers would have been familiar with the 
heathen conception of the sun and moon as 
themselves deities; far from being gods, their 
native glory pales into dimness by reason of the 
splendour of the Lord God and the Lamb. 

Verses 24-26 reproduce the substance of Is. lx. 
3 11. They depict the intercourse between the 
city of God and the nations of earth during the 
millennium. For all who will have it, fellowship 
between heaven and earth is unbroken in that age. 

There still exist on earth, even when Satan no 
longer exercises his influence, the ‘unclean’ and 
‘he that maketh an abomination and a lie’ (27, 
Kv). For such there is, as it were, ‘a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way 
of the tree of life’ (Gn. iii. 24). With this and the 
following verses cf. xxii. 14, 15. 

The river of water of life (xxii. 1), in view of 
vii. 17, xxi. 6, xxii. 17, denotes a purely spiritual 
conception, ‘the fountains of the winters of life’ 
perhaps being viewed, as it were, as the source 
of this pure river. We remember that the 
Garden of Eden had a river (Gn. ii. 10) and in 
Ezekiel’s vision a river flowed from the temple, 
possessed of natural healing properties (Ezk. 
xlvii. 8-11). The punctuation of Rv at the close 
of the verse Ls preferable to a\ : the river pro¬ 
ceeds from the throne ‘in the midst of the street 
thereof*. The tree of life (2), unlike in Gn. ii. 9, 
iii, 22, is here treated collectively; there are trees 
on either side of the river, bearing a dilTerent 
fruit for every month of the \ear and leaves 
with heiiling properties. The picture is taken 
from Ezk. xlvii. 7, 12 but, as in iJie case of the 
water of life, the healing powers of the leaves are 
taken in a purely spiritual sense. Through the 
Church men will quench their spiritual thirst in 
the kingdom of God and receive spiritual sus¬ 
tenance, thus gaining healing for the wounds of 
sin. This supplies a pictorial counterpart to the 
prophetic song of xv. 4. 

There shall be no more curse (3) may simply 
mean that nothing unclean or abominable shall 
find entrance into the holy city (xxi. 27). But it is 
more likely that we have here a deliberate con¬ 
trast to the curse pronounced in the original 
paradise that brought woe on all creation (Gn. 
iii. 14-19). The clfccts of that curse have been 
completely overcome in the new Jerusalem. The 
goal of redeemed humanity is they shall see his 
face (4). Such a vision will involve the trans¬ 
formation of the beholders into tlie same likeness 
(1 Jn. iii. 2). For the name on their foreheads 
sec notes on iii. 12, xix. 12. In verse 5 the 
absolute statement of the rv is the better reading, 
‘there shall be night no more’; but the av is 
essentially corrxrct, there shall be no night there, 
for as in xxi. 23 the city of God is in mind 
note on xxi. 23). It is sometimes felt that the 
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statement they shall reign for ever and ever is set 
over against ‘they lived and reigned with Christ a 
thousand years’ (xx. 4), the latter being temporal, 
the former eternal. This may be correct, but 
certainly not in the sense that the larger reference 
excludes the smaller, as though the millennium 
must have ended at this time; cf. the parallel 
assertion in regard to the rule of God in xi. 15, 
where ‘he shall reign for ever and ever’ includes 
the millennial reign. 

XI. EPILOGUE, xxii. 6-21 

In this conclusion three themes find prominent 
expression; the authenticity of the visions 
narrated (verses 6, 7, 16, 18, 19), the imminence 
of C hrist's coming (\erses 6, 7, 10-12, 20), and 
the necessity for holiness in view of the impend¬ 
ing consummation (verses 10-15). It is impossible 
to be sure as to the identity of the speakers in the 
various paragraphs. Verses 6, 7, 16 look like 
utterances of Christ, verses 10 15 words of the 
angel, verses 8, 9, 17-19, 20b. 21 additions of 
John. But a great deal of variation is possible, 
especially if, as some think, there have been 
dislocations in the text subsequent to its publica¬ 
tion. In the last resort it matters little: the speaker 
is ultimately Christ, whose messenger the angel 
is (9), and whose utterances John records as a 
prophet (10). 

The speaker (6, 7) seems to be our Lord. His 
sayings (Rv ‘words’), as His character, arefaithfid 
and true (iii. 14, xix. 11). He comes quickly (7): 
there is no warrant for translating Cik. tachy as 
‘suddenly’; such an interpretation would make 
strange sense of verse 6, ‘things which must 
.suddenly {en tacliei) coxr\c to pass’, an impossible 
rendering in view of the teaching of the book. Sec 
further the note on i. 1. The inclusion of verses 
8 and 9 by John does not necessarily mean that 
some of his earliest readers engaged in angel 
worship, though it is true that the practice had 
a place among the Jews (e.g. Test. Dan. vi. 2; 
Test. Levi v. 5) and even among Christians 
(Col. ii. 18). John’s experience is natural enough 
and its narration here needs no other explana¬ 
tion than its actual occurrence and intrinsic 
interest. It is not so much a polemic against angel 
worship as a correction of the over-exaltation of 
all instruments of revelation; angels and pro¬ 
phets and ordinary Christians arc all on one 
plane before God. 

The injunction in verse 10 is the reverse of 
that in Dn. viii. 26, xii, 4, 9, and of what we sec 
in Jewish apocalypses generally. Whereas the 
latter prophesied of (ostensibly) remote times, 
John’s message was of immediate importance 
{the time is at hand ) and was issued in his own 
name. There is irony in the utterance of verse 11 
in so far as it relates to the wicked. Daniel had 
said (Dn. xii. 10) that in the last days many would 
be purified by their experience of trial, but the 
wicked would act wickedly; i.e. in the last crisis 
men will come out in their true colours and range 
themselves either on God’s side or with the devil. 
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That te«aching is continually stressed in this book 
(vii. 1-8, xi. 1, 2, xii. 6, xiii. 1—xiv. 5, etc.). Here 
it receives its final exposition. Since the time is at 
hand, let the man who insists on clinging to evil 
continue therein; he shall soon meet his judg¬ 
ment. As for the righteous and holy, let them 
guard themselves, le.st they fall away with the 
error of the w'icked; their Lord will soon come 
for their redemption and rew'ard. To make of 
this statement a doctrine of the irremediable 
fixity of men in the last times, which to John had 
all but dawned, is unwarrantable, both from the 
context and the general tciiching of the book 
(e.g, -xxii. 17, xiv. 6, 7, xv. 4, xxi. b-8). Cf. verse 
12 and xi. 18; Is. \1. 10; Rom. ii, 6. Also for 
verse 13 see note on i. 8. 

In verse 14 we have the last benediction of this 
kind in the book: they that do his commandments 
or, as in rv, ‘they that wash their robes’ virtually 
means ‘they that overcome’; sec vi. lln. The 
conjunction of verse 15 with this verse seems to 
demand that the right (to come) to the tree of life 
and to enter in through the gates into the city 
relate to privileges of the millennial kingdom; cf. 
xxi. 24—xxii. 2. 

V’erse 15 almost repeats xxi. 8. Sec note on 
xxi. 27. l.lscwhere in Scripture dogs denote 
adherents of heathenish worship; cf. Dt. xxiii. 18 
(where ‘dog’ means a male prostitute), Mt. xv. 
26; Phil. iii. 2 (where ‘dogs’ means the mis¬ 
chievous Judaizers). Swctc, accordingly, in¬ 
clines to identifv them here with the abominable 
of xxi. 8 (sec note). Verse 16 is a further attesta¬ 
tion by the Lord of the authenticity of the 
prophecy; cf. i. I, xxii. 6. Christ as the root and 
the offspring of David fulfils Is. xi. 1. As the bright 
and morning star He is Himself the fulfilment of 
His promise to the overcomer in li. 28 (sec note). 

Read naturally, verse 17 appears to teach that 
the Holy Spirit, especially as active in the 
prophets (xix. 10), joins the Church in calling 
upon Christ to come to earth, according to His 
promise (7, 12). The hearer of the prophecy of 
this book, as it is read in the churches, is bidden 
to do likewise. The repentant sinner is invited to 
partake with the .saints in the gift of eternal life 
from Christ. Some, however, interpret all the 
entreaties to ‘come’ as addressed to the sinner. 

John has Iwn harshly judged by many for 
concluding his prophecy with the statement 
contained in verses 18 and 19, which almost 
amounts to a curse. Certainly it was a customary 
precaution for ancient writers to protect their 
works against mutilation and interpolation by 
adding such an anathema (cf. 1 Enoch civ. 10, 

11; 2 Enoch xlviii. 7, 8; Letter of Aristeas ccx— 
ccxi). Swctc, however, objects to such an inter¬ 
pretation of John's meaning: ‘If the solemn 
warning of the present verse was intended in this 
sense, it has signally failed; for in no other book 
of the New Testament is the text so uncertain as 
in the Apocalypse. But, like its archetype in 
Deuteronomy (iv. 2, xii. 32), it has a deeper 
reference; it is no mere lapsus calami, no error of 
judgment or merely intellectual fault which is 



condemned, but the deliberate falsification or 
misinterpretation of a divine message. It is not 
the letter of the Apocalypse, but its spirit which 
is thus jealously guarded.’ We may thus not 
inaptly compare Paul’s conclusion of 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22. 

John’s response to the promise of Christ (20) 
corresponds to the Aramaic watchword already 


REVELATION XXll. 20, 21 

referred to in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, ‘Maranatha’, 
‘Our Lord come’. The benediction (21) reminds 
us that the prophecy is in reality a letter, its 
lessons to be personally appropriated. Only by 
the grace of the Lord Jesus can that victory be 
gained which shall receive the recompense por¬ 
trayed in thLS book. Let us not receive it in vain. 

G. R. BEASLtY-MURRAY. 
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